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In This Issue 





The February issue contains the AHA Presidential Address, an AHR Forum on 
“Representing the Holocaust,” and an AHR Exchange on “The Question of ‘Black 
Rice.’” There are also five featured reviews, followed by our usual extensive book 
review section. One distinctive feature of this issue is its visual richness: it includes 
more than sixty illustrations. 


Presidential Address 


The Presidential Address, “An American Album, 1857,” by Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, 
is a meditation on the history and meaning of one particular quilt made in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah by a group of female members of the Church of Latter-day Saints. The 
quilt survives today, and Ulrich is able to use it as an artifact of history in order to 
examine, among other things, conflicts over marriage in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. While providing a micro-history of the provenance of the quilt, 
including information on some of the sixty-seven women who stitched their names 
into its fabric, her story takes us deep into the history of frontier life; the struggles 
between Mormons and the federal government; marriage, sexuality, gender roles, 
and religion; Indian-Mormon relationships; immigration; and, ultimately, the “as- 
pirations and contradictions embedded in the history of the American republic.” 


AHR Forum 


The AHR Forum, “Representing the Holocaust,” comprises three articles plus a 
comment. The articles look at three different forms of representation in the years 
after, and in the first case during, the period of the destruction of European Jewry. 
A series of photographs taken by Russian Jewish photojournalists in 1942 is the focus 
of “Picturing Grief: Soviet Holocaust Photography at the Intersection of History and 
Memory,” by David Shneer, who uses these illustrations to analyze the Soviet 
Union’s contradictory and often fraught treatment of the mass murder of the Jews. 
Harold Marcuse turns to the aesthetic and political meanings of monuments in “Ho- 
locaust Memorials: The Emergence of a Genre.” Analyzing a whole series of these 
physical commemorations of the Judeocide, dating from the immediate aftermath 
of the liberation of the death and concentration camps to more recent decades, he 
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argues that the evolution of the aesthetics of these displays reveals important 
changes in our appreciation of the Holocaust and its various meanings. The third 
essay, “The First Wave of American ‘Holocaust’ Films, 1945-1959,” by Lawrence 
Baron, focuses on early movies that, sometimes obliquely, sometimes more directly, 
evoked the Holocaust while largely leaving the Jewish identity of its victims unac- 
knowledged. Sarah Farmer’s comment on the three essays, “Going Visual: Holo- 
caust Representation and Historical Method,” not only ‘offers some critical sugges- 
tions about their findings and approaches but also reflects on how we should asses 
and use visual evidence in our historical accounts. 


AHR Exchange 


History thrives through controversy, and in the AHR Exchange, we open our pages 
to three critiques of an article that we published in the 2007 issue. “Agency and 
Diaspora in Atlantic History: Reassessing the African Contribution to Rice Culti- 
vation in the Americas,” by David Eltis, Philip Morgan, and David Richardson, has 
clearly challenged some established views on the subject of “black rice.” The three 
comments—“Beyond ‘Black Rice’: Reconstructing Material and Cultural Contexts 
for Early Plantation Agriculture,” by S. Max Edelson; “Africa and Africans in the 
African Diaspora: The Uses of Relational Databases,” by Gwendolyn Midlo Hall; 
and “From ‘Black Rice’ to ‘Brown’: Rethinking the History of Risiculture in the 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Atlantic,” by Walter Hawthorne—not only 
criticize the original article but also offer analytical and methodological alternatives. 
In their response, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson defend their findings against these 
critiques and conclude that despite their skepticism regarding the African origin of 
risiculture in the Americas, this is not meant to deny the role of African agency in 
this historical context. 


The April issue will include an article by Lyndal Roper titled “Martin Luther’s 
Body,” and an AHR Forum on “East Meets West in South Asia.” 





In Back Issues 





In the hope of encouraging readers to dip into the long history of scholarship con- 
tained in the pages of the American Historical Review (now in the 115th year of its 
publishing history), and to take advantage of the digital availability of this archive 
to most readers, the AHR editors offer a look back at issues from one hundred, 
seventy-five, and fifty years ago. What follows is not a comprehensive survey of the 
contents of those issues, but rather a glance at some of the articles and other features 
that might be of interest, or even of use, today. 


Volume 15, Number 2 (January 1910) 


The first issue of 1910 contains four articles, as well as a 56-page document, “Papers 
Relating to Bourbon County, Georgia, 1785-1786.” The book review section in- 
cludes a separate section devoted to textbooks. The issue’s last article might strike 
today’s readers as particularly interesting, in part because it is by a female scholar, 
in part because it treats a subject that still has not received much attention. “The 
Indians in the Civil War,” by Annie Heloise Abel, is a careful account of the reaction 
of a range of Indian tribes to the move toward secession of the Southern states. Some 
tribes, or rather factions within the tribes, remained pro-Union or neutral in the 
conflict, but those in the Central and Southern superintendencies tended to ally 
themselves with the Confederacy. Indeed, Abel shows that Indians were quite aware 
of the emerging crisis. The legislature of the Chickasaw Nation, for example, began 
deliberations toward convening an intertribal conference “to secure co-operative 
activity of some sort on the part of the Five Civilized Tribes should a political sep- 
aration occur between the North and the South” on the very day a caucus of Southern 
senators made their decisive move toward secession, January 5, 1861. The next 
month, the General Council of the Choctaw Nation voted to ally with their “neigh- 
bors and brethren of the Southern States,” largely, suggests Abel, because they were 
slaveholders themselves. While many tribes followed suit, there was rarely a con- 
sensus. Abel’s analysis, following a logic that is as problematic as it is tendentious, 
is that “half-breeds, who were naturally the more intelligent body in an Indian com- 
munity,” tended to embrace the Confederacy, while “full-blooded” Native Ameri- 
cans remained neutral or sided with the North. In the Cherokee Nation, this division 
was embodied in rival secret societies, with the secessionist members joining a 
“Knights of the Golden Circle,” and their tribal rivals organized in a society of 
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“Pins”—referring, apparently, to the fact that “the meetings were held among the 
hills, where the members tried to hide their real object by connecting serious business 
with bowling.” In any case, in the course of the war, these alliances shifted and often 
foundered. Ultimately, the Indians paid dearly for casting their lot with the South, 
losing even more of their rights and protections. Abel concludes: “it was a sad picture 
of charred dwellings, broken fences, unstocked homesteads, and woe-begone people 
that presented itself to the white squatters who thronged into the Indian Territory 
during the Reconstruction Period.” 


Volume 40, Number 2 (January 1935) 


Lest we conclude that transnational history is merely a contemporary fad, and that 
historical scholarship in the past was confined to the category of the nation-state, the 
three articles in the January 1935 issue serve as an interesting correction. The Pres- 
idential Address by William E. Dodd, “The Emergence of the First Social Order in 
the United States,” which offers an interpretation of American political culture from 
colonial times to the end of the Civil War, emphasizes both the importance of the 
social profile and character of the legions of settlers who came from Stuart England 
and the profound effects of the Restoration in 1661 in altering life in the colonies 
across the Atlantic. Dodd, by the way, like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son before him, was one of several presidents of the AHA to serve as statesmen: in 
1939, President Franklin Roosevelt appointed him ambassador to Nazi Germany. In 
the second article, “The Influence of Irish Monks on Merovingian Diocesan Orga- 
nization,” Helen Robbins Bittermann examines the question of whether these mi- 
grating monastic agents (“Their foreheads shaven back to the middle of the skull, 
with long, stringing locks and painted eyelids,” in her vivid description) were re- 
sponsible for the dissolution of the Merovingian diocesan organization in Gaul and 
lands farther to the east. Finally, “Fur Trade Strategy and the American Left Flank 
in the War of 1812,” by Julius W. Pratt, offers a now-familiar scene of American, 
British, and Indian forces locked in a complex struggle along the northern frontier 
of that early-nineteenth-century conflict. 


Volume 65, Number 2 (January 1960) 


It was not only presidents of the AHA who sometimes were prominent figures out- 
side the profession; at times, the authors of articles in the AHR also had a high public 
profile. This was certainly the case with George F. Kennan, the well-known diplomat 
and foreign policy critic, whose “Soviet Historiography and America’s Role in the 
Intervention” was published in the “Notes and Suggestions” section of the journal 
in January 1960. By then, Kennan had already had a long career in the foreign policy 
establishment, serving at one point as ambassador to the Soviet Union; he was also 
an academic, with a position in the School of Historical Studies at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, New.Jersey, to which he was appointed in 1956. His 
“Note” is, in fact, a twenty-page, point-by-point critique of the claims made by the 
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Soviet historian S. F. Naida in “Concerning the Role of the Imperialists of the USA 
in Carrying Out the Intervention in the USSR in the Years 1917-1920,” a chapter 
from the first volume of his Concerning Certain Questions of the History of the Civil 
War in the USSR. It is interesting to speculate about Kennan’s purpose in publishing 
this piece. What sort of readership did he have in mind? He surely did not think that 
American historians needed convincing that an official Soviet history on this subject 
was ideologically driven, highly partisan, and lacking in conformity to generally held 
notions of historical argumentation. Indeed, he calls Naida to task for relying 
throughout his text on terms such as “American imperialists,” “the American re- 
actionaries,” “the American capitalists,” “imperialist circles of the USA,” “American 
bourgeois politicians,” “the interventionists,” “aggressive imperialist circles,” “the 
American millionaires,” and “American leading circles,” commenting wryly that 
“these expressions are not sufficiently precise to serve a serious historical purpose.” 
Despite his clear abhorrence of Naida’s approach, Kennan does take his claims quite 
seriously, as is evident in the painstaking, rigorously empirical manner in which he 
first cites and then refutes ten assertions found in the chapter in question regarding 
the nature, scope, and motivation of U.S. intervention in Russia, primarily in 1917- 
1918. If we can assume that Kennan was not targeting primarily an American read- 
ership, then it is plausible to conclude that he wanted to appeal to Naida and other 
Soviet historians as professional colleagues and not ideological apparatchiks who, 
despite their distorted writings, might still harbor an allegiance to “a common stan- 
dard in the treatment and use of historical evidence, and in particular a common 
willingness to respect not only the individual fact but the preponderant and obvious 
weight of available factual evidence as the supreme arbiter of historical controversy.” 
In any case, his relentlessly empirical, sober-minded, and respectful article serves as 
an instructive foil to Naida’s rather more inflammatory and ideologically colored 
history. Kennan’s article is clearly a Cold War document. Perhaps it can be seen as 
well as an invitation to his Soviet counterparts to step out of this conflict, with all 
its intellectual constraints and ideological imperatives, and into the world of schol- 
arly exchange and academic comity. 





LAUREL THATCHER ULRICH 


————— 


Presidential Address 
An American Album, 1857 





LAUREL THATCHER ULRICH 


SOMETIMES THE BEST way to approach a big topic is to focus on a small one. I would 
like to address a very large topic—conflict over marriage in the nineteenth-century 
United States—by considering a single object, a quilt made in the Territory of Utah 
in 1857. 

The quilt survives today in two parts. According to family tradition, a twelve- 
year-old boy won it in a raffle in Salt Lake City in 1857, then years later, when his 
own children were grown, cut it in two for his oldest daughters. In 1996, Carol and 
Dan Nielson of Salt Lake City inherited one half. Carol was determined to find the 
other. Through savvy research and a bit of luck, she did. Then she set about iden- 
tifying the sixty-three women whose signatures—in thread and in ink—are clearly 
visible on the squares. In 2004 she published the results of her research in The Salt 
Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt.' Her objective was to tell stories meaningful to 
the descendants of the quilters and to others interested in local and family history. 

My objectives are different. Building on Carol’s work, I would like to convince 
my fellow historians that focusing on a single artifact can yield unexpected insights. 
Like other forms of micro-history, an object-centered inquiry enlarges details, al- 
lowing us to see connections that might otherwise be invisible. The year 1857 was 
an important one in history. Specialists might point to the Dred Scott decision in the 
United States, the Great Mutiny against British rule in India, filibustering in Nic- 
aragua, the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act in England, apocalyptic cattle- 
killing in South Africa, or the publication in France of Gustave Flaubert’s novel of 
adultery, Madame Bovary. The quilt focuses attention on a different mix of race, 
imperialism, insurrection, religion, sex, and the law in a raging public controversy 
over the practice of polygamy by the Latter-day Saint (Mormon) inhabitants of the 
territory of Utah. 

To their antagonists, the Latter-day Saints were not just sexual deviants. They 
were aliens. In the words of Representative Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, “Under 
the guise of religion this people has established and seek to maintain and perpetuate, 


I would like to thank Nancy Cott, Jill Lepore, and Sarah Pearsall for comments on an earlier draft of 
this essay; Brittany Chapman, David Whittaker, and Ronald Walker for assistance in locating docu- 
ments; and Carol Nielson for showing me the quilt and answering my many queries about it. 


1 Carol Holindrake Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 1857: Stories of the Relief 
Society Women and Their Quilt (Salt Lake City, 2004), 7-11, 203, 206. Shirley Mumford, who owns the 
missing segment, is also a descendant of Richard Henry Horne, the boy who won the raffle. 


2 Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 





FiGurRE 1: Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. Salt Lake City, Utah, 1857. Courtesy of Dan and Carol Nielson and 
Shirley Mumford. Photographs by Dan Nielson. (The figures can be viewed in color in the online version of 
the article at http://www.journals.uchicago.edu/ahr.) 


a Mohammedan barbarism revolting to the civilized world.”? Novelists and the new 
illustrated weeklies took up the chorus, linking Utahns with Turks, Africans, and 
Indians on both sides of the world.3 Utah leaders responded in kind. Characterizing 


2 Justin S. Morrill, “Utah Territory and Its Laws—Polygamy and Its License,” February 23, 1857, 
U.S. Congress, House, Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 34th Cong., 2nd Sess., 284-290, quoted in 
William P. MacKinnon, ed., At Sword’s Point, Part I: A Documentary History of the Utah War to 1858 
(Norman, Okla., 2008), 87. 

3 Compare, for example, “The Outbreak in India,” Harper’s Illustrated Weekly, August 1, 1857, 493- 
494, with “Scenes in an American Harem,” Harper’s Illustrated Weekly, October 10, 1857, 648-650. See 
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federal appointees as “dogs and skunks,” they vowed to resist those who trampled 
on their constitutional rights. In New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco, Mormon 
editors and their opponents exchanged charges and countercharges, multiplying 
claims of oppression on one side and sedition on the other. The conflict escalated 
until in 1857, President James Buchanan dispatched one-sixth of the U.S. Army to 
Utah to put down a supposed rebellion.4 

Events played out in seemingly random ways. In May, near a rural courthouse 
in Arkansas, an aggrieved husband gunned down a Mormon apostle who he claimed 
had seduced his wife. In September, at Mountain Meadows, a lush grazing spot on 
the Old Spanish Trail through southern Utah, a group of Mormon settlers and their 
Paiute allies ambushed an emigrant wagon train bound for California and slaugh- 
tered most of its members. In early October, far to the north in Salt Lake City, 
sixty-three members of the Fourteenth Ward Female Relief Society won a prize for 
their “Album Quilt.” 

At first glance, the quilt appears unrelated to the tumult. In fact, there are both 
direct and indirect links to public events of that year. Among the quilters were three 
wives of Parley P. Pratt, the apostle murdered in Arkansas. A more tenuous link runs 
through the origins of the Female Relief Society to the fateful alliance between 
Southern Paiutes and Latter-day Saints in the massacre at Mountain Meadows. More 
significant is the interplay between the seemingly innocuous imagery of the quilt and 
the coming of the federal army. The quilt does more than connect a particular group 
of women to a set of sensational events. It takes us beneath the headlines to un- 
resolved issues about family, faith, marriage, and public authority, issues that mat- 
tered in 1857 and that matter today. It helps us to see that on both sides of the 
conflict, the issue was what it meant to be an American. 

There are obvious differences between the fight over polygamy in the nineteenth 
century and the fight over same-sex marriage today. But there are also some striking 
similarities. Both conflicts involved a struggle between local and national authority 
and between minority rights and majority rule. In 1857, as today, people argued over 
what was innate and what was chosen, grounding their arguments both in science and 
in scripture. And in both cases, a stigmatized but assertive minority became the locus 
for extravagant fears over the survival of the nation. 


TODAY THE CHURCH of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints dissociates itself from po- 
lygamy, which officially ended in 1890.° But for more than half a century, it fought 


also Nancy F. Cott, Public Vows: A History of Marriage and the Nation (Cambridge, Mass., 2000), 72-76, 
111-131; Sarah Barringer Gordon, The Mormon Question: Polygamy and Constitutional Conflict in Nine- 
teenth-Century America (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2002), 29-54. 

4 Important works relating to the Utah War include, in addition to the documentary edition by 
MacKinnon cited above, Norman F. Furniss, The Mormon Conflict, 1850-1859 (New Haven, Conn., 
1960); Kenneth M. Stampp, America in 1857: A Nation on the Brink (New York, 1990); Juanita Brooks, 
The Mountain Meadows Massacre (1950; repr., Norman, Okla., 1961); Ronald W. Walker, Richard E. 
Turley, Jr., and Glen M. Leonard, Massacre at Mountain Meadows (New York, 2008); Will Bagley, Blood 
of the Prophets: Brigham Young and the Massacre at Mountain Meadows (Norman, Okla., 2002); Matthew 
J. Grow, “Liberty to the Downtrodden”: Thomas L. Kane, Romantic Reformer (New Haven, Conn., 2009). 

5 For official statements on this issue, see the many entries under “Polygamy” on the official church 
website, http://newsroom.l|ds.org/Idsnewsroom/eng/. 
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the U.S. government’s attempts to squelch the practice. Although rumors of po- 
lygamy contributed to the murder of Joseph Smith in Illinois in 1844, the church did 
not publicly endorse “plural marriage” until 1852, five years after the arrival in Utah. 
The announcement came in a sermon preached at Brigham Young’s behest by Orson 
Pratt, a member of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles. 

Pratt began with a seemingly conventional point, that God instituted marriage 
in the Garden of Eden and that he commanded Adam and Eve to “multiply and 
replenish the earth.” But he took that idea of multiplying to unimagined heights, 
arguing that even in the next life, a man’s posterity would “constitute his glory, his 
kingdom, and dominion.” He estimated that less than one-fifth of the nations of the 
earth embraced monogamy, and suggested that those who did showed themselves to 
be contracted in spirit and in mind. By accepting the new order of marriage, righteous 
men could inherit the promise God gave to Abraham, that his posterity would be as 
numberless as the stars in the heavens or the sands of the sea. Righteous women 
could also achieve exaltation by preparing bodies for preexistent spirits that were 
clamoring to come to earth.® 

To the astonishment of the nation, Mormons not only admitted to this strange 
new practice, they gloried in it, publishing tracts and engaging in public debate. As 
a consequence, polygamy became the focus of anti-Mormon writing. In the two years 
before the Utah War, four anti-polygamy novels and dozens of periodical pieces 
appeared. Building on a handful of known facts and a great deal of fantasy, writers 
defined Brigham Young as an oriental despot, Mormon men as lechers, and Mormon 
women as victims or dupes.’ 

Benjamin G. Ferris, a federal official who served six months in the Territory of 
Utah in 1852-1853, laid down the essential argument: polygamy was incompatible 
with American civilization. Although God had allowed it to exist among the ancient 
Jews because of the “hardness of their hearts,” no modern civilized nation had 
adopted such a system. “It belongs now to the indolent and opium-eating Turks and 
Asiatics, the miserable Africans, the North American savages, and the Latter-day 
Saints. It is the offspring of lust, and its legitimate results are soon manifest in the 
rapid degeneracy of races.” The only solution was the “ultimate disorganization of 
the Mormon community.”§ 

Francis Lieber, soon to be elevated to the first chair in history and political sci- 
ence at Columbia University, built upon Ferris’s narrative in an article addressing 


6 “A Revelation on Celestial Marriage,” Deseret News Extra, September 24, 1852, in B. Carmon 
Hardy, ed., Doing the Works of Abraham: Mormon Polygamy—Its Origin, Practice, and Demise (Norman, 
Okla., 2007), 76-79. 

7 Gary L. Bunker and Davis Bitton, “Illustrated Periodical Images of Mormons, 1850-1860,” Di- 
alogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought 10, no. 3 (Spring 1977): 82-94. For overviews that assume a 
consistency in this literature from the 1830s to the end of the century, see Terryl L. Givens, The Viper 
on the Hearth: Mormons, Myths, and the Construction of Heresy (New York, 1997); and Megan Sanborn 
Jones, Performing American Identity in Anti-Mormon Melodrama (New York, 2009). Important recent 
essays include Nancy Bentley, “Marriage as Treason: Polygamy, Nation, and the Novel,” in Donald E. 
Pease and Robyn Wiegman, eds., The Futures of American Studies (Durham, N.C., 2002), 341-370; and 
Bruce Burgett, “On the Mormon Question: Race, Sex, and Polygamy in the 1850s and the 1990s,” Amer- 
ican Quarterly 57 (March 2005): 75-102. 

8 Benjamin G. Ferris, Utah and the Mormons: The History, Government, Doctrines, Customs, and 
Prospects of the Latter-day Saints, from Personal Observations during a Six Months’ Residence at Great Salt 
Lake City (New York, 1854), 246, 249, 253, 257, 258. 
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Utah’s petition for statehood. The real question for Congress, he argued, was 
whether granting such a request would infuse “a foreign and disturbing element” into 
the American system. It was not an issue of religious freedom, he continued. Mor- 
mons were free to believe anything they wished. It was a question of whether they 
should be allowed to undermine monogamy, which in his view was “one of the el- 
ementary distinctions—historical and actual—between European and Asiatic hu- 
manity.” Unless Congress stood firm, the foundation of the nation might collapse. 
Another state or territory might adopt French communism or “become so filled with 
Chinese that the whites were absorbed,” or worse yet, “become bona fide Africanized.”? 

The anti-polygamy crusade played into what Amy Kaplan has called “manifest 
domesticity,” a discourse of imperialism that linked the security of the Christian 
home with the suppression of all things foreign. Popular writers not only patrolled 
the boundaries between civilized and savage nations, they attempted to eradicate 
“traces of the savage within.”!° It didn’t help that Mormons showed some sympathy 
for American Indians, whom they identified with a people described in the Book of 
Mormon as “Lamanites,” descendants of ancient Israelites who had migrated to the 
Americas before the fall of Jerusalem. Although God had cursed the Lamanites with 
dark skin for their sinfulness, he would eventually fulfill the promise made to their 
fathers that they would prepare the earth for the second coming of Jesus. Anti- 
Mormon writers picked up on this theme. An anonymous letter in the American 
Journal in the spring of 1857 even claimed that 100,000 Mormons allied with 200,000 
spies and 300,000 Indians were prepared to fight the U.S. Army. 

Ironically, Mormons did not differ a great deal from other Americans in their 
racial assumptions. In his discourse on polygamy, Pratt assumed that in distributing 
preexistent spirits, God favored the mostly Caucasian converts to Mormonism over 
“the Hottentots, the African negroes, the idolatrous Hindoos, or any other of the 
fallen nations that dwell upon the face of this earth.”!2 But to its detractors, Mor- 
monism represented virtually anything and everything that appeared “un-Ameri- 
can”—Islamic and Hindu religion, African and ancient Jewish religious practice, 
slavery in the American South, savagery on the American frontier, and heterodox 
ideas that to all appearances emanated from civilized countries. One of the char- 
acters in Metta Victor’s novel Mormon Wives, which sold more than 40,000 copies 
in the 1850s, admitted that it was easy for her to accept Mormonism after she had 
“tainted the sweetness of womanhood, by yielding a belief to the philosophy of So- 
cialism.”!3 A character in Maria Ward’s novel Female Life among the Mormons 


° Francis Lieber, “The Mormons: Shall Utah Be Admitted to the Union?” Putnam’s Monthly 5, no. 
27 (March 1855): 225-236. On the continuing use of racial tropes in attacking polygamy, see Cott, Public 
Vows, 73-76, 88-89, 92. 

10 Amy Kaplan, “Manifest Domesticity,” in Pease and Wiegman, The Futures of American Studies, 
129. 

11 Givens, The Viper on the Hearth, 57; Walker, Turley, and Leonard, Massacre at Mountain Meadows, 
28. See also MacKinnon, At Sword’s Point, 41-52. On Mormon relations with Utah Indians, see Ned 
Blackhawk, Violence over the Land: Indians and Empires in the Early American West (Cambridge, Mass., 
2006), chap. 7; Jared Farmer, On Zion’s Mount: Mormons, Indians, and the American Landscape (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2008), chap. 2; and Martha C. Knack, Boundaries Between: The Southern Paiutes, 1775- 
1995 (Lincoln, Neb., 2001), 48-94. 

12 “A Revelation on Celestial Marriage,” 79. 

13 Metta Victoria Fuller, Mormon Wives: A Narrative of Facts Stranger Than Fiction (New York, 1856), 
313; Burgett, “On the Mormon Question,” 87-90. 
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blamed her acceptance of polygamy on the “mystical magical influence” of the Mor- 
mon prophet, who had learned the art of mesmerism from a German peddler.'* 

A writer in Harper’s Illustrated in the spring of 1857 raised an even more alarming 
possibility—that in addition to the dangers of mesmerism, socialism, and mental 
magnetism, Mormon women may have been tainted by what later generations would 
call feminism. Describing a purported visit to Utah, he said that among Brigham 
Young’s wives were homely creatures “dressed in a kind of Bloomer costume, with 
pantaloons like those of the men, dresses made like a man’s over-coat, tall straw hats 
with broad ribbons.” In Utah, he concluded, strong-minded women actually helped 
their husbands get more wives. “What a lesson for Miss Lucy Stone!” he exclaimed.!> 

With anti-polygamy arguments echoing through the nation, Buchanan felt safe 
in sending federal troops to Utah. The problem was getting them there. It took 
months to assemble and supply them, and even longer to move them across the plains 
to an uncertain welcome in the Rockies. As rumors flew back and forth across the 
mountains, the women of the Fourteenth Ward assembled their quilt. The quilt helps 
us to see the many ways in which they were like their fellow Americans. They, too, 
believed in the civilizing power of marriage, in the sanctity of motherhood, and in 
the necessity of monitoring and suppressing the savage within. Like women in the 
East, they contributed to their communities not only as wives and mothers but also 
through productive labor and their work in charitable societies. And like women 
elsewhere, they struggled with contradictions between the ideals they embraced and 
the realities they lived. In the face of their own private troubles and a federal assault 
on their homes and families, they created an American album. 


ALBUM QUILTS WERE all the rage in the United States in the 1840s and 1850s. Like 
the paper albums popular among middle-class Americans, they brought together 
signatures, mottoes, and images contributed by many persons. Quilts of this sort are 
a treasure trove for historians. Signatures reveal local networks. Mottoes and images 
connect the quilters to a repertoire of national values, while place names and dates 
situate them in a specific setting. The Fourteenth Ward quilt is a model of the form. 
Every technique and most of the images used in it can be found in other quilts made 
in the United States in the same period.'® Its historical significance comes from the 
interplay of these images with the lives of particular women in a moment of crisis. 

Significantly, twenty-five of the seventy squares portray some sort of flower. The 
square made by Mary Isabella Horne, one of the officers of the Female Relief Society 

14 Maria Ward, Female Life among the Mormons: A Narrative of Many Years’ Personal Experience 
(London, 1855), 38, 9, 230, quoted in Givens, The Viper on the Hearth, 139, 140. 

15 “Scenes in an American Harem.” 

16 Sandi Fox, For Purpose and Pleasure: Quilting Together in Nineteenth-Century America (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1995), 34—42 (chintz cut-outs); 45-47, 86, 87, 134, 138 (geometric); 26-28, 50-67 (red and green); 
148, 152 (mixed); and the many examples of mixed motifs and techniques in Patricia Cox Crews, ed., 
A Flowering of Quilts (Lincoln, Neb., 2001), 32-39, 46-49. The one unusual addition is three squares 
worked in worsted yarn. Although embroidered woolen coverlets were common in the Northeast, wool 
and cotton did not usually appear together. Perhaps Phebe Woodruff’s sister, who was a native of Maine, 
brought a bit of unused worsted with her. The motifs that she used are very similar to those appearing 
on all-wool coverlets from the same period. See Carleton L. Safford and Robert Bishop, America’s Quilts 


and Coverlets (New York, 1980), 64-72; Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, The Age of Homespun: Objects and 
Stories in the Creation of an American Myth (New York, 2001), 323-339. 
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FIGURE 2: M. Isabella Horne, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


and the mother of the twelve-year-old boy who won the raffle, exemplifies nine- 
teenth-century floral needlework, from the serrated edges on the leaves to the fil- 
igree overlay on the pot. Although scarcity forced her to use two different kinds of 
fabric for the leaves, she compensated by cutting carefully so that the pattern on the 
now-blue and probably once-green print suggested veins in the leaves. She finished 
her flat roses with graceful loops representing the flowers’ pistils and stamens. One 
scholar has argued that nineteenth-century floral quilts reflected principles of land- 
scape gardening in which each plant was meant to be unique yet contribute to an 
overall harmony.!’ The Fourteenth Ward quilt fits that description. Working with a 
limited repertoire of materials, the quilters created remarkable variety. Each square 
is unique. Where a pattern is repeated, different fabric is used; where common fab- 
rics are used, different designs are employed. Blue strips, like gardens paths, si- 
multaneously separate and unify the squares. 


17 Susan Curtis, “Blessed Be God for Flowers: Nineteenth-Century Quilt Design,” in Crews, A Flow- 
ering of Quilts, 11-23. 
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Given their decade-long struggle to overcome drought and insect infestation, the 
emphasis on flowers is significant. In the early years of the settlement, many of the 
quilters had lived in dugouts, wagon beds, and temporary adobe shelters, eking out 
scarce harvests by gathering sego lily roots and wild berries. Utahns still feared 
drought and famine, yet in February 1857, the territory’s Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Society announced that prizes would be given in the fall not only for field 
crops, vegetables, and fruits, but also for ornamental plants such as roses, dahlias, 
and asters.!8 For Latter-day Saints, the ability to grow flowers in the sagebrush- 
covered valley of the Great Salt Lake was a fulfillment of biblical prophecy: “Lhe 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose” (Isaiah 35:1). In an inscription, now almost too faint to read, 
one quilter captured the essence of that prophecy: “The desert shall blossom as a 
rose.”!9 In their mountain fastness, Latter-day Saints were also bent on achieving 
respectability. This was no small feat. All the materials in the quilt, with the possible 
exception of bits of carded wool in the filling, had traveled more than a thousand 
miles by wagon train. One square, an intricately pieced patchwork, even displays 
sewing machine stitches around the borders of the central patch, announcing to the 
world that even though the woman who made it lived in the middle of nowhere, she 
had access to the latest technology.” 

The quilters, too, had traveled. Elizabeth Cain, the owner of the sewing machine, 
was one of the twenty quilters who had been born in England. Five came from Scot- 
land, and one each from Wales, Canada, and Switzerland. Of those born in the 
United States, thirteen were born in New England, nine in the Mid-Atlantic, seven 
in the Midwest, and five in the South.?! But a simple identification of birthplace can 
be misleading. Almost all had moved several times, even before joining the Latter- 
day Saints. The quilter from Switzerland had spent time in Russia. A seamstress from 
New York City had accompanied her missionary husband to Chile, where in Val- 
paraiso she gave birth to her second child.?? Another was born in Georgia, moved 
with her family to Texas, then, after marrying a former Texas Ranger, moved to 
Kansas before migrating to Utah in 1855.75 

There is little evidence of these diverse origins in the quilt. The one self-con- 
sciously ethnic square was made by Jane Ballantyne Taylor, the Scots-born wife of 
Apostle John Taylor, who created a thistle and a butterfly with plaid wings.4 The 


18 Deseret News, February 25, 1857, 408. 

19 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 93. Because Catherine Church’s square is 
stained, the inscription on the pot is too faded to show up well in a photograph. 

20 Mrs. J. Cain square, in Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 85. 

21 | computed these numbers from the biographical sketches in Nielson’s book. For a broader picture 
of Mormon immigration, see Dean May, “A Demographic Portrait of the Mormons, 1830-1980,” in D. 
Michael Quinn, ed., The New Mormon History: Revisionist Essays on the Past (Salt Lake City, 1992), 126. 
According to the 1860 census, 13.7 percent of the inhabitants of the United States in that year were 
foreign-born. The figure for Utah is 31.7 percent. Campbell J. Gibson and Emily Lennon, “Historical 
Census Statistics on the Foreign-Born Population of the United States, 1850-1990,” U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Population Division Working Paper No. 29 (February 1999), http://www.census.gov/population/ 
www/documentation/twps0029/twps0029.html (accessed October 7, 2009). 

22 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 156-158. The published edition of Pratt’s 
biography acknowledges his wife’s presence on this mission but gives few details; Autobiography of Parley 
P. Pratt, edited by Parley P. Pratt, Jr., Sth ed. (Salt Lake City, 1961), 386-393. 

23 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 98-100. 

24 Tbid., 182-183. 
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emphasis was not on national or regional identity but on creativity. These were 
women interested in making the desert blossom. 

As Donald Worster has observed, the writings of the world’s great religions are 
filled with images of “gardens and oases that have been wrested from barren deserts 
by concerted, righteous human labor.” In the western part of the United States—the 
Great American Desert—Latter-day Saints attempted to make that dream real, be- 
lieving that if nature could be made productive, “then humanity too would be re- 
stored to its original innocence and peace.”25 This was a vision not just of earthly 
abundance, but of equality. In the words of a Mormon hymn written in Missouri but 
still sung today, “This earth was once a garden place, with all her glories common.”26 

That dream received new expression in the so-called Mormon Reformation of 
1856-1857. Worried that the rigors of pioneering and an influx of immigrants were 
weakening spiritual commitment, Brigham Young and other church leaders urged 
the bishops who presided over individual parishes or wards to re-baptize their mem- 
bers and invite them to consecrate their worldly goods through token deeds of gift 
to the church. They also urged male members, especially those who held church 
positions, to take additional wives.27 Every woman, they said, should have the op- 
portunity to have a righteous husband and to become a mother. It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that of the fifty-nine married women who contributed to the Album 
Quilt, forty-nine were involved in what Mormons called “plural marriage.” The num- 
bers reflect the religious commitment of the quilters as well as the status of their 
husbands.?8 

Equality meant cooperation, not sameness. Unlike some nineteenth-century uto- 
pian groups or twentieth-century polygamous sects, nineteenth-century Mormons 
did not dress alike or cultivate common fields. They were bound by their acceptance 
of a new religious vision and the opprobrium it brought. 


PHEBE WOODRUFF’S SQUARE, now Sadly split, was once at the center of the quilt. She 
probably modeled her old-fashioned bee skep on one portrayed in the emblem of 
the Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society.2? Although the beehive was a 
common symbol in the early United States, Latter-day Saint scripture gave it ad- 
ditional meaning. The original name for the Territory of Utah was Deseret, a term 
derived from an obscure passage in the Book of Mormon describing an ancient mi- 
gration to the Americas in which voyagers carried, in addition to seeds of all kinds, 


25 Donald Worster, “The Kingdom, the Power, and the Water,” in Thomas G. Alexander, ed., Great 
Basin Kingdom Revisited: Contemporary Perspectives (Logan, Utah, 1991), 35, 36. 

26 Hymns of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1985), 49; Karen Lynn 
Davidson, Our Latter-day Hymns: The Stories and the Messages (Salt Lake City, 1988), 78, 79. 

27 Stanley S. Ivins, “Notes on Mormon Polygamy,” in Quinn, The New Mormon History, 171, found 
65 percent more plural marriages in 1856 and 1857 than in any other period in his tabulation. His essay 
was first published in Western Humanities Review 10, no. 3 (Summer 1956): 229-239. 

28 This is a much higher proportion (84 percent) than in Salt Lake City as a whole, where 56 percent 
of married women were polygamists. Marie Cornwall, Camela Courtright, and Laga Van Beek, “How 
Common the Principle? Women as Plural Wives in 1860,” Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought 26, 
no. 2 (Summer 1993): 139-153. 

29 The Utah certificate was similar to those used in other states. See Hal Cannon, ed., Utah Folk Art: 
A Catalog of Material Culture (Provo, 1980), 87; and Tammy Horn, Bees in America: How the Honey Bee 
Shaped a Nation (Lexington, Ky., 2005), 56-57. 
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FIGURE 3: Phebe W. Woodruff, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


“deseret, which, by interpretation, is a honey bee.”3° Although there was not much 
honey raised in this period in Utah, bees flourished as a symbol.*! The Fourteenth 
Ward quilters embellished their squares with everything but the buzz. They were no 


30 Book of Mormon, Ether 2:3. On the transformation of the beehive from a monarchial to a re- 
publican symbol, see Ann Fairfax Withington, “Republican Bees: The Political Economy of the Beehive 
in Eighteenth-Century America,” Studies in Eighteenth-Century Culture 18 (January 1988): 39-77. 

31 When the bees they brought to Utah did not thrive, settlers turned to raising sorghum. See Jill 
Mulvay Derr, “‘I Have Eaten Nearly Everything Imaginable’: Pioneer Diet,” in Ronald W. Walker and 
Doris R. Dant, eds., Nearly Everything Imaginable: The Everyday Life of Utah’s Mormon Pioneers (Provo, 
1999), 230-232; Leonard J. Arrington, Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter-day 
Saints, 1830-1900, New Edition (Urbana, IIl., 2005), 116-120; Arrington, Brigham Young: American 
Moses (New York, 1985), 184-185; “A New Sugar Culture,” Deseret News, September 24, 1856, 3; “A 


New Plant,” Deseret News, February 4, 1857, 8; “Message from the Governor,” Deseret News, December 
23. Load. 
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Ficure 4: Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society Diploma. RE LDS Church Hee Library 
and Archives. 


doubt imitating Brigham Young, who even planted a carved hive on the cupola of 
his house.3? For Joseph Cain, whose wife Elizabeth was one of the quilters, bees 
symbolized the wanderings of the Latter-day Saints. In Utah, he believed, the saints 
had at last found a hive. If their enemies dared to follow them there, they would 
discover that like “the bees who work and sing, / The Saints of God can also sting.”33 

Phebe had also been a wanderer. Born in Scarborough, Maine, in 1807, she joined 
the Latter-day Saints in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1834. There she met and married Wilford 
Woodruff, a charismatic preacher whose expansive diaries tell us just enough about 
her to make us want to know more. In the next fifteen years, Phebe gave birth to nine 
children and lost five. One child died shortly after the Saints were driven from Mis- 
souri. Six years later, while huddled in Indian territory after fleeing her home in 
Nauvoo, Phebe lost a two-year-old son and a newborn baby. In July 1848, while she 
and Wilford were en route to Boston, where he would preside over the New England 
mission, their nine-month-old daughter Shuah died. “Mrs. Woodruff expressed her 

32 Rickey Lynn Hendricks, “Landmark Architecture for a Polygamous Family: The Brigham Young 
Domicile, Salt Lake City, Utah,” The Public Historian 11 (Winter 1989): 25-47; Colleen Whitley, ed., 
Brigham Young’s Homes (Logan, Utah, 2002), 100, 124. See also Hal Cannon, The Grand Beehive (Salt 
Lake City, 1980); Marilyn Conover Barker, The Legacy of Mormon Furniture: The Mormon Material 


Culture, Undergirded by Faith, Commitment, and Craftsmanship (Salt Lake City, 1995), 58, 59; Grow, 


“Liberty to the Downtrodden,” 68. 
33 Joseph Cain, “The Bee,” Deseret News, January 25, 1851, 1; Michael Hicks, Mormonism and Music: 


A History (Urbana, IIl., 1989), 59-60, 65. 
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feelings concerning the loss of her Children & refused to be comforted,” Wilford 
wrote. Three years later in Utah, she gave birth to a daughter, who lived, and then 
two years later to a son, her ninth child, who did not.*# For her, the Mormon epic 
of persecution was a lived reality. 

The motto on her square—‘“By industry we thrive”—reflects her investment in 
her family’s survival. Although Wilford did not report on her ordinary labors, he did 
notice when something unusual happened, as in the fall of 1856, when the territory 
faced famine after grasshoppers devastated their crops. One day Phebe took her 
daughters into the field to glean wheat, sleeping over and coming home wet after 
it rained. Things were more promising in 1857. In the first two weeks of March, 
Wilford sowed gooseberry, currant, and cherry seeds, set out grapevines, trans- 
planted almond, peach, apricot, and plum seedlings, and began grafting apples and 
pears. On April 23, he enumerated twenty-three varieties of apples in his orchard. 
The appliquéd fruit on Phebe’s square acknowledges those labors.*° 

In the triangular space below the beehive on her square, Phebe claimed the honor 
of being “President of the 14th Ward Female Relief Society.” This was not her first 
experience with such an organization. She was in Nauvoo in 1842 when Joseph Smith 
spoke to the first Relief Society, telling them that the “organization of the Church 
of Christ was never perfect until the women were organized.” He promised them 
power and knowledge from on high and defended them against those who thought 
it was a sin for women to lay hands on the sick for healing. He urged them to do good 
works, to care for the poor, and to sustain and support their husbands. Although the 
minutes of the Relief Society do not reveal it, he also told them that part of their 
responsibility in the new dispensation was to accept plural marriage. In an inter- 
pretation that many of them carried with them into old age, this meant they would 
receive a holy endowment that would make them queens and priestesses in heaven. 
The sisters selected Emma Smith, the prophet’s wife, as president.>° 

After Smith’s death, conflict between Brigham Young and Emma, who did not 
go west, as well as the trials of relocation to Utah, ended formal meetings. Young 
reportedly told a group of church leaders, “When I want Sisters or the Wives of the 
members of the church to get up Relief Society I will summon them to my aid but 
until that time let them stay at home & if you see Females huddling together veto 
the concern.”37 Although Phebe and others continued to meet informally, especially 
during the difficult period after the expulsion from Nauvoo, there was no longer a 
church-sanctioned organization.*® 

In 1853, a shift in policy toward Utah Indians provided a new opportunity for the 


34 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, edited by Scott G. Kenney, 9 vols. (Midvale, Utah, 1983), 1: 272, 348, 
349, 426, 484, 485, 537; 2: 157, 264; 3: 95, 97, 358, 359, 361; Augusta Joyce Crocheron, Representative 
Women of Deseret: A Book of Biographical Sketches, to Accompany the Picture Bearing the Same Title (Salt 
Lake City, 1884), 33-39; Thomas G. Alexander, Things in Heaven and Earth: The Life and Times of 
Wilford Woodruff, a Mormon Prophet (Salt Lake City, 1991), 51-53, 76, 99-100, 168. 

35 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 29, 31, 32, 47, 67; 4: 436. 

36 Jill Mulvay Derr, Janath Russell Cannon, and Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Women of Covenant: 
The Story of Relief Society (Salt Lake City, 1992), 43-58. 

37 “Seventies Record,” March 9, 1845, LDS Archives, quoted in Linda King Newell and Valeen 
Tippetts Avery, Mormon Enigma: Emma Hale Smith, Prophet’s Wife, “Elect Lady,” Polygamy’s Foe, 1804- 
1879 (Garden City, N.Y., 1984), 352 n. 27. ~ 

38 Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Eliza and Her Sisters (Salt Lake City, 1991), 93-95. 
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women to exercise their organizational power.3? Responding to the call to “redeem 
the Lamanites,” a group of Salt Lake City women met under the leadership of Ma- 
tilda Dudley, who had been a member of the Nauvoo Relief Society, to form a society 
for Indian relief. They met weekly, elected officers, organized fundraising projects, 
and took in contributions in cash and in kind.4° Their initiative reminded Brigham 
Young that women could be not only troublesome, but useful. Impressed with their 
efforts but perhaps just as concerned about their independence, he urged bishops 
to organize societies in each ward.*! 

By 1854, the bishops had called women to preside over at least twenty-four Indian 
Relief Societies. Within a few months, they had contributed nearly nine hundred 
items of clothing, valued at over $1,500. At the peak of activity, women in one ward 
contributed an average of almost one day per week to the work.42 Soon they had 
produced more clothing than the Indian mission could use. Brigham asked them to 
produce rag carpeting for the Salt Lake Tabernacle, a public meeting hall. Next he 
gave them responsibility for relieving the poor, including immigrants pouring into 
the valley.*° Wilford Woodruff mentioned the society three times in his diary in 1857, 
the last time on June 17, when he addressed a meeting at his house where about fifty 
women were “knitting, sewing carpet rags, making quilts, etc.” He pronounced it a 
“laudable undertaking,” noting that the women met each Wednesday afternoon. “I 
wish all to go and do likewise,” he said.44 Sharing their small cache of scraps, the 
Fourteenth Ward quilters demonstrated their charitable instincts, their artistic sen- 
sibilities, and their collective identity as heirs to the promises made in Nauvoo. 


SARAH ANN CHURCH was probably not thinking of human reproduction when she 
appliquéd a cucumber vine on her square. She nevertheless portrayed all the stages 
of vegetable gestation, from the bright yellow and orange blossoms on the vine, to 
the tiny green bulges emerging from them as the fruit began to form. Her green 
cucumbers have prickles, and her ripe one has yellow flecks on its bright orange skin, 
just as real cucumbers would have had. If the maturing of the plants in her garden 
reminded her of the stages of pregnancy or of the seasons in a woman’s life, it would 
not be surprising. She gave birth to her fourth child on July 8, 1857. A few years later, 
she herself became a midwife. “The tree is known by its fruit,” she wrote across the 
top of her square.* 

In the winter of 1857, Apostle Orson Hyde told a mixed audience of Saints in 


39 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 19; Richard L. Jensen, “Forgotten Relief 
Societies, 1844-67,” Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought 16, no. 1 (Spring 1983): 105-125; Derr, 
Cannon, and Beecher, Women of Covenant, 75-82. 

40 Jensen, “Forgotten Relief Societies,” 110; Derr, Cannon, and Beecher, Women of Covenant, 75; 
Record of the Female Relief Society Organized on the 9th of Feby in the City of Great Salt Lake 1854, 
Louisa R. Taylor Papers, Special Collections, Harold B. Lee Library, Brigham Young University. 

41 Matilda Dudley became president of the new church-sanctioned society in her own ward; Phebe 
Woodruff was called in hers. Record of the Female Relief Society, n.p. It is not clear whether Phebe 
was involved with Dudley. She was later active in encouraging women to organize. Nielson, The Salt Lake 
City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 19-20; Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 4: 281. 

42 Jensen, “Forgotten Relief Societies,” 113-115. 

43 Tbid., 118. 

44 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 26, 59, 60. 

45 For Church’s biography, see Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 91-93. Her hus- 
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FiGureE 5: Sarah Ann Church, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


Springville, Utah, that human propagation was much like gardening. “You wouldn’t 
plant even a squash seed in the Fall,” he said. In like manner, there were times and 
seasons for sexual intercourse.*° He said that husbands should leave their wives alone 
during pregnancy and lactation. “It is true that goats it is said will have sexual in- 
tercourse within fifteen minutes of the moment when the kid is born. Monkeys also, 
as some writers affirm are as debased in their practices, but most of the lower an- 
imals, may give us a lesson.” At stake was not just the health of the mother and the 
safety of the child, but the spiritual authority of the father. “I say suppose a family, 


band’s second wife was a woman much older than she who had no children of her own but helped raise 
Sarah Ann’s. 

46 Orson Hyde, in Luke William Gallup, Reminiscences and Diary, February 11, 1857, LDS Archives, 
193-195, in Hardy, Doing the Works of Abraham, 133-135. 
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where there is no intercourse of this kind, only with the prospect of having children 
born,—That family can be governed.”47 

In a letter originally written to her sister in New Hampshire, Belinda Pratt, Parley 
P. Pratt’s sixth wife, explained that nature had prepared males and females for dif- 
ferent purposes. “The strength of the female constitution is. . . to nourish and sustain 
the embryo, to bring it forth, and to nurse it on her bosom.” A man had no such 
demand on his energies. “If God shall count him worthy of an hundred fold in this 
life, of wives and children, and houses and lands and kindreds, he may even aspire 
to patriarchal sovereignty, to empire; to be the prince or head of a tribe, or tribes; 
and like Abraham of old, be able to send forth for the defence of his country, hun- 
dreds and thousands of his own warriors, born in his own house.”48 

Mormons meant it when they described their marriage system as a “patriarchal 
order.” But achieving Abrahamic command was not easy. In a sermon preached in 
February 1857, Apostle Lorenzo Snow warned those who thought that acquiring 
wives was an easy path to heaven. “Almost any fool can go & preach the gospel but 
it requires a very wise man to be a patriarch & save his own household,” he said. 
Wilford Woodruff understood that only too well. He had baptized hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, into the faith, but for years he had struggled with polygamy. In 
the spring of 1857, he was in divorce negotiations with one wife while in the process 
of marrying another. Over his lifetime, half of his ten plural marriages ended in 
divorce.>° 

But you would not know that from the quilt. Each of Woodruff’s four wives at 
the time and all three of his daughters contributed squares, their shared fabric sug- 
gesting a harmony that may or may not have existed.5! Sarah Brown Wood- 
ruff, who gave birth to her second son in January 1857, pictured two birds tending 
a nest. Fifteen-year-old Phebe Jr. and her father’s nineteen-year-old wife Emma cut 
their flowers from the same printed fabric. Fourteen-year-old Susan and the newest 
bride, Sarah Delight Woodruff, each stitched bright-breasted birds. Since neither 
Emma nor Sarah Delight yet had a child, they may have related to the Woodruff girls 
more like sisters than wives. Six-year-old Bulah Woodruff, Phebe’s youngest child, 
completed the portrait of family harmony by offering a spotted cat sitting contentedly 
on a tasseled cushion.°2 

A quite different pair of squares issued from the family of sixty-year-old Abraham 
Hoagland, bishop of the Fourteenth Ward. Although his own diary is silent on the 


47 Hyde, in Gallup, Reminiscences and Diary. 

48 [Belinda Pratt], Defence of Polygamy, by a Lady of Utah (1854), in Hardy, Doing the Works of 
Abraham, 96-97. 

49 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 14, 15. 

50 Alexander, Things in Heaven and Earth, xiv, 168. See also Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward 
Album Quilt, 56-58, which has excerpts on Sarah Delight Stocking Woodruff from unpublished family 
histories. Todd Compton, “The Wives of Wilford Woodruff,” http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Oracle/ 
7207/WWfamilies.htm, lists eleven women presumably sealed to Woodruff during his lifetime. 

5! Alexander, Things in Heaven and Earth, 161-189; Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album 

uilt, 39-58. 
i 52 | have drawn birth and marriage dates from familysearch.org. See also Nielson, The Salt Lake City 
14th Ward Album Quilt, 39-58; and Alexander, Things in Heaven and Earth, 167-168. Alexander surmises 
that even though Woodruff married teenagers, he refrained from sexual relations until they became 
older. At the age of nineteen, Emma Brown had her first child. 
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topic, other sources tell us there was trouble in the family.°? On January 22a 857, 
Woodruff preached a sermon in the Fourteenth Ward, telling the people to “sustain 
their Bishop” and reminding them that “a mans family was his throne & kingdom 
& no man had a right to interfere with him.” But he was not really talking about 
interference from men. His real complaint was with women, who “would spin street 
yarn & go from house to House & try to turn away women from their Husbands & 
stir up strife in families.”>* \ 

The issue would not go away. On March 23, Woodruff attended a “council with 
the Presidency & Twelve & others on the Case of Bishop Hoagland & his wife Agnes. 
She brought a Complaint against him that He did not pay attention enough to her 
& provide well enough for her.”55 Converted to Mormonism around the same time 
as her brother, Apostle John Taylor, Agnes Taylor Rich joined Hoagland’s family 
as a plural wife in 1847, after leaving her first husband, a non-Mormon who re- 
portedly had tried to put her in jail to keep her from going west. Taking her three 
children with her, she gave birth to five more by Hoagland. In 1857 she had six living 
children, ranging in age from seventeen to one. She was clearly overwhelmed.°° 
Brigham had little sympathy. He was weary from counseling disgruntled couples, who 
lined up at his doors at all hours of the day. Among them were women asking for 
a “bill of divorce,” a document legal only in Utah.>’ 

Historians now know that informal and extralegal separations and remarriage 
were far more common in the nineteenth century than either legal records or pre- 
scriptive literature would imply. Marriages broke up because wives as well as hus- 
bands ran away, and because increased mobility and multiple jurisdictions allowed 
them to do so.58 The Mormon system brought such practices within a system of 
church law. During his administration, Brigham Young authorized 1,645 divorces, 
three-fourths of those before 1866. One scholar estimates that divorces among 
women married in polygamy were three times as common as among those in mo- 
nogamous marriages. Divorce was perhaps a safety valve that made polygamy work.>° 

But in this case, Brigham resisted Agnes Hoagland’s plea. “There is many women 


53 “History and Journal of Abraham Hoagland,” 3, available as a PDF file on the George Q. Cannon 
Family History website, http:/Mwww.georgeqcannon.com/GQC_Docs.htm. 

54 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 11. 

55 Tbid., 5: 42, 43. 

56 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 187-193. See also “Abraham Lucas Hoagland 
1” at http://www.georgeqcannon.com/ (accessed August 3, 2009); Catherine Rich South Spencer, “Eliz- 
abeth Taylor Rich South,” November 1937, http://allenhackworth.com/South/elizabethsouthbio.htm 
(accessed October 3, 2009); and Abraham Hoagland and Samuel Taylor Rich files on familysearch.org. 
The 1850 census lists “Agnes Taylor” in the Hoagland household along with children John, age 10; 
Elisabeth, 8; Samuel, 7; Abraham, 5; and Agnes, 1. The first three are presumably her children by her 
first husband, John Rich. 

57 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 7. 

58 Hendrik Hartog, Man and Wife in America: A History (Cambridge, Mass., 2000); Beverly Schwartz- 
berg, ““Lots of Them Did That’: Desertion, Bigamy, and Marital Fluidity in Late-Nineteenth-Century 
America,” Journal of Social History 37, no. 3 (Spring 2004): 573-600; Schwartzberg, “Grass Widows, 
Barbarians, and Bigamists: Fluid Marriage in Late Nineteenth-Century America” (Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, 2002). 

5° Jessie L. Embry, Mormon Polygamous Families: Life in the Principle (Salt Lake City, 1987), 176, 
177. See also Richard S. Van Wagoner, Mormon Polygamy: A History, 2nd ed. (Salt Lake City, 1989), 
92, 93; Eugene E. Campbell and Bruce L. Campbell, “Divorce among Mormon Polygamists: Extent and 
Explanations,” in Quinn, The New Mormon History, 181-200. On divorce as a theme in anti-Mormon 
critiques, see Cott, Public Vows, 110-111. 
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FIGURE 6: A. Hoagland, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


that care more about their Husband sleeping with them than they do about God or 
his kingdom,” he said, adding, “if a man was to submit to such women he would not 
be worth shucks in building up the kingdom of God.” From all appearances, Bishop 
Hoagland was a good bishop. If Agnes would follow his counsel, she would be saved. 
Her problem was that she wanted “pillow council instead of ward council.” He told 
her that if she never again got “pillow council,” she should simply “go home & do 
right.” Then he told Hoagland to “Baptize her if she wishes to be.”© That very day, 
Bishop Hoagland began to re-baptize members of his ward. Whether Agnes was 
among them, we do not know. 

A square inscribed “A. Hoagland” is without question the least accomplished 
piece on the quilt. Cut-outs from a paisley print extend ominously from a womblike 
center where elongated black bees appear to be attacking a miniature hive. In halting 
letters just below the name are the words “Truth & Virtue.” Perhaps Agnes made 
the square in haste or despair. Or maybe, in an attempt to keep up with Bulah 


60 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 42, 43. 
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FiGurRE 7: E. A. Hoagland, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


Woodruff, her seven-year-old daughter, also named Agnes, did the work. Whatever 
its Origins, it contrasts with the perfectly pieced Mariner’s Compass made by the 
bishop’s childless third wife, Ester Ann. Ester pieced forty-eight perfect points, then 
added eight-pointed stars and delicate buds in the four corners. In the center, she 
embroidered the comforting words “Father is at the helm. All is right.” She surely 


meant God the Father, not any earthly man, though in Mormon theology there was 
a blurring of the two. 


ALTHOUGH THERE Is no way of knowing when the quilters began to work on their 
squares, the nine squares that give a month or day indicate a flurry of activity in July 
and August.°! That was, of course, precisely the time when the threat of war became 


61 This dating of the quilt is reinforced by the presence of a square by Sarah Delight Woodruff, who 
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evident. Word of Parley Pratt’s murder reached Salt Lake City on June 23. “We learn 
that all Hell is boiling over against the saints in Utah,” Woodruff wrote. “The papers 
of the United States are filled with bitter revileings against us. The devil is exceeding 
mad.”62 

Papers from New York to San Francisco published details of the murder. In most 
accounts, Pratt appeared as a classic seducer, a man who, in the judgment of the New 
York Herald, “had great ability, which he perverted to the worst purposes.” While 
living in San Francisco, he supposedly had enticed a respectable woman named 
Eleanor McLean to desert her children and become his ninth “concubine.” When 
her husband, Hector McLean, sent his children to their grandparents in New Or- 
leans, she followed them there, kidnapped them, and sped to a rendezvous with Pratt 
in Arkansas. McLean tracked them down and had Pratt arrested. When an Arkansas 
court dismissed the case, McLean had no choice but to kill Pratt.6? “Thus did the 
hoary old villain meet a just retribution at the hands of a man whom he had most 
outrageously injured!” declared the writer for the San Francisco Daily Evening Bul- 
letin.°* The Fort Smith Herald admitted, “We are pleased to see that such men—not 
men, demons—pursuing such a course cannot, with impunity, come into our midst, 
in Arkansas.”®5 

It must have surprised readers to find a few days later a rejoinder from Eleanor 
McLean. Where the press portrayed Pratt as a seducer, she lauded him as an apostle 
of light. Where they pictured Hector McLean as an aggrieved husband, she con- 
demned him as a drunken brute. Where they described her as a fallen woman, she 
insisted on her honesty and virtue. “I am free to declare, before angels and men, that 
Parley P. Pratt was innocent of the charges made against him.” 

By August 1, Eleanor was back in Utah. At some point—perhaps shortly after 
her return, perhaps later—she completed a sixty-two-page handwritten account that 
in its intensity and detail reads like a pro-polygamy novel that never got published. 
In it, she sketched out a personal struggle carried out in a world of duplicity and 
danger. At one point, she described “officers, merchants, & clergymen” pushing into 
the room where she was being held awaiting trial. “The gentlemen apologized for 
crowding to see me, by saying they had never seen a Lady from Utah... I told them 
I was aware a living Mormon woman who had been so fortunate as to escape from 
Salt Lake City was a great curiosity, but they must not take me as a fair specimen 


was married on July 28 and therefore could not have signed as a “Woodruff” before then. Wilford 
Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 70, July 28, 1857. 

62 Thid., 5: 61. 

63 “Obituary,” New York Herald, May 27, 1857, 4; “Another Startling Tragedy,” New York Herald, May 
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(Augusta, Ga.), May 29, 1857; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (New York), June 6, 1857, 3; and the 
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Steven Pratt, “Eleanor McLean and the Murder of Parley P. Pratt,” BYU Studies 15 (Winter 1975): 1-27. 
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for they had so nearly killed me that I could not be like myself.”©” Her sarcasm 
betrayed both her anger and her awareness of the self-righteousness of those who 
claimed to be protecting Latter-day Saint women by assaulting their choices. 

To the judge who asked if Pratt had lured her away from her family, she re- 
sponded that long before she heard of Mormonism, McLean had driven “happiness 
from our home by imbibing that spirit that comes in bottles . . . Who but a wife knows 
bedroom scenes. It is true if I had gone for my neighbours and brought them to see 
him lying with his head hanging nearly off the bed, one coat sleeve off, and the other 
on, one boot off and the other on, and the vomit over his boots and all richly per- 
fumed with old bourbon, (or some other well known beverage that adorns the shelves 
of the fashionable saloon) then I might have hundreds of witnesses to what I now 
state.” But she was ever a faithful wife, keeping her husband’s failings to herself, 
cleaning up after him, and providing clean clothing and a warm breakfast before he 
left for the day. And if he chose to preach a temperance sermon to his fellow lodge 
members at night, no one would know his secret.®8 When challenged with the as- 
sertion that polygamy was unjust by giving one man sixty wives and leaving fifty-nine 
others without, she had a quick response: What virtuous woman would not prefer 
one-sixtieth of a man like Pratt to all of a husband like McLean?® 

Eleanor did not contribute to the quilt, but Kezia Pratt, the sister wife who was 
closest to her, contributed one of the two American eagles on the quilt. Kezia cut 
her dignified bird from pre-printed fabric, then stitched it onto a plain background 
with hundreds of invisible stitches. The thirteen stars and the motto e pluribus unum 
proclaim her allegiance to the United States, even though she had been born in 
England. The print she used was probably a decade or two older than the quilt, 
suggesting that it had been saved for years in someone’s scrap bag for just such an 
important project.7? Aura Annette Cummings, who made the second eagle, used 
plain bright cottons to construct a jaunty bird with flamboyant striped legs. Designs 
like these, based on the spread eagle in the Great Seal of the United States, were 
common in American folk art from the 1830s to the end of the century.”! For Latter- 
day Saints, however, eagles had complex meanings. As early as 1839, a Mormon poet 
described the country’s treatment of Mormons as a “foul stain on the Eagle’s crest.” 


67 Eleanor J. McComb [McLean Pratt], Account of the Death of Parley P. Pratt, ca. 1857, MS 525, 
LDS Church History Library and Archives, Salt Lake City, Utah, 7-9. 

68 Ibid., 12-15. 

69 Tbid:,:17, 18. 
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Linda Eaton, July 23, 2009. On other uses of the American eagle, see Eaton, Quilts in a Material World, 
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FIGURE 8: Kezia Pratt, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


Others insisted that Latter-day Saints were the true custodians of liberty, and that 
with them the American eagle had “fled to the mountains.”72 No piece of needlework 
constructed in Utah in 1857 could have avoided that meaning. 

On August 16, a day Woodruff considered “one of the most important days that 
the Church & kingdom of God has seen in this dispensation,” Brigham Young ad- 
dressed the assembled saints, telling them that the “United States had turned mob 
& were breaking the Constitution of the United States & we would now have to go 
forth & defend it & also the kingdom of God.” He asked if they were willing to give 
up all they had accomplished in the past ten years, lay waste to their own homes and 
farms, and flee into the mountains. In Woodruff’s words, “The shout of Yes rent the 
air of the assembled thousands.”’? One female member of the congregation wrote 

72 “Oh Liberty! O Sound Once Delightful,” in Eliza R. Snow, The Complete Poetry, ed. Jill Mulvay 
Derr and Karen Lynn Davidson (Provo, 2009), 85; Deseret News, August 3, 1850, 3, 5. Snow used the 
same image again in “The Fourth of July 1861” and “National Anthem, for the Opening of the Theater 


in Great Salt Lake City,” in The Complete Poetry, 674, 631. 
73 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 69, 74, 75-80. 
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FIGURE 9: A. A. Cummings, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


her fiancé in California, “I have never saw such unity in all my life.”’4 Unity was also 
a theme for the quilters. “United we Stand Divided We Fall,” Elizabeth Johnson 
wrote on her square. “United we Stand City of Brigham,” Hannah Morley wrote, 
making clear which leader she was prepared to follow. 

On August 30, Apostle John Taylor gave a powerful sermon on the relationship 
of the Latter-day Saints to the American tradition of natural rights. The first part 
of his narrative could have come from any Fourth of July oration in the country, but 
he moved on to recount the innocence of the Latter-day Saints in their current strug- 
gle. “We have turned this desert into a flourishing field, and the desert has blossomed 
as the rose, and God has blessed our labours. And whom have we interfered with? 
Have we gone over to the States and interfered with them?” Yet just as monarchs 
had abused the rights of their subjects and Americans had cheated and oppressed 
their Indian neighbors, government officials were now denying Mormons their rights. 

7 Harriet Ann Thatcher to William B. Preston, August 5, 1857; MacKinnon, At Sword’s Point, 236, 


237. Either the letter is misdated or there were several meetings at which Young asked the congregation 
whether they would support him in abandoning their homes. 
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FicGurE 10: Leonora Taylor, detail, Fourteenth Ward Album Quilt. 


“What are we going to do, then?” he asked. “We are going to establish the kingdom 
of God upon the earth.””> In the square she contributed to the quilt, Taylor’s wife 
Leonora made the same point more succinctly. She built the first five letters of her 
motto from eighty-nine pieces of cloth, the smallest only one-quarter inch square, 
then finished the sentence in crewel embroidery: “In God Is Our Trust.”76 
Through the month of September, someone in the Fourteenth Ward Female 
Relief Society must have been busy stitching all the squares together with bright blue 
sashing. By the end of the month, it was ready for display. Then on September 29, 
shocking news arrived from the southern part of the territory. Wilford Woodruff 
reported that John D. Lee had come into the city with “an awful tale of Blood.” Over 
75 John Taylor, “The Rights of Mormonism. . . Delivered in the Bowery, Great Salt Lake City, August 


30, 1857,” Journal of Discourses 5 (1858): 182-192. 
76 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 33. 
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a hundred California emigrants had been slaughtered: at Mountain Meadows. Only 
a few very young children had survived. Lee blamed the slaughter on the Paiutes, 
who were supposedly enraged by the immigrants’ having poisoned a spring and fed 
them tainted beef. But he betrayed his own feelings when he connected the immi- 
grants with the persecution of the Saints. Some of them “belonged to the mob in 
Missouri & Illinois,” he claimed. He went so far as to say that “He did not think their 
was a drop of innocent Blood in their Camp for he had:too [two] of their Children 
in his house & he Could not get but one to kneel down in prayer time & the other 
would laugh at her for doing it & they would sware like pirates.” Years later, Lee 
would hang for his role in the massacre, but at this point, people in Salt Lake ap- 
parently believed him. To the quilters, it must have seemed a terrifying sequel to their 
own work in making clothing for the Paiutes. For his part, Woodruff believed that 
the slaughter was the beginning of the terrible struggle predicted in the Book of 
Revelations before the second coming of Christ. “The scene of Blood has Com- 
menced & Joseph said we should see so much of it that it would make our hearts 
Sick. 77! 

The next day he went to the Agricultural Fair to judge the fruits and flowers. 
Although his diary does not mention it, the newspaper tells us that the Fourteenth 
Ward album quilt won a first prize “for design.”78 


THE FEDERAL ARMY did not make it to Utah that fall, having been stopped by snow 
and the harassment of Utah troops, but in the spring the inhabitants of Salt Lake 
City did leave their homes, just as Brigham Young had asked, filling them with straw 
and leaving behind someone to ignite them should the army attempt to touch their 
property. In one of the strangest occupations in history, the federal troops marched 
straight through the silent city and camped in another part of the valley. Within a 
few weeks, the citizens returned to take up their lives and their long struggle with 
the U.S. government over whose God, whose economy, whose community, whose 
families mattered. Although the Relief Society once again disbanded, the quilt sur- 
vived. 

The Fourteenth Ward quilt is an American album. It is American not only be- 
cause it was made in a territory of the United States from materials and patterns 
common in other parts of the country, nor because it was displayed at an agricultural 
fair like those in other states, but because it portrays aspirations and contradictions 
embedded in the history of the American republic. The quilters stitched mottoes so 
familiar as to be virtually invisible: In God We Trust. By Industry We Thrive. United 
We Stand. The Tree Is Known by Its Fruit. But through their lives, they exemplified 
the fraught meanings of those words. Like other Americans, Latter-day Saints be- 
lieved that righteous families were the bulwark of the nation. That their homes and 
families were under attack only reinforced their sense of mission. 

The Fourteenth Ward quilt is American in its melding of piety and gentility, 
domesticity and patriotism. It is also American in its portrayal of a world without 


77 Wilford Woodruff’s Journal, 5: 102-103,September 29, 1857. 
78 Deseret News, October 21, 1857, 8. 
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Indians, an oasis of potted plants and beehives in the midst of an American desert. 
Like other Americans, Latter-day Saints appropriated Indian land, established In- 
dian missions, adopted Indian children, enlisted Indian men in their own conflicts 
with their enemies, and forgot Indians when they could. The quilt is American as well 
in its origins in a female voluntary society that in supporting the dominant values 
of its own community found itself at odds both with its male leaders and with a larger 
American public. Latter-day Saint women supported their church, sustained the lo- 
cal economy, gave generously of their time and talents for the public good, and 
sometimes found themselves without voice or power either within the United States 
or in their own towns and territory. 

But they used the resources that they had. In 1861, Agnes Hoagland succeeded 
in divorcing her husband. The next year, at the age of forty-one, she married a twenty- 
four-year-old German immigrant named Wilhelm Schwartz, and gave birth to three 
more children. She did not leave Utah or her church.” Her story is unusual, but not 
unique. Eight of the fifty-nine married quilters (14 percent), including Agnes’s sister 
wife Ester Ann, were eventually divorced or separated from their husbands.®° In this 
too they were American. 

The quilters were American in another way as well. Like generations of the down- 
trodden before them, they used their own history of oppression to claim their rights 
as Americans. In 1870, Phebe Woodruff and other members of a newly constituted 
Female Relief Society participated in an Indignation Meeting to protest a renewed 
federal assault on plural marriage. In the process, they proved themselves “strong- 
minded women” by asking for and receiving the vote from the Territorial Legislature. 
As Willmirth East, one of their fellow quilters, explained, she had always wanted “a 
voice in the politics of the nation.”®! 

79 Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 188. 

80 The women were Ann Carrigan (Nielson, The Salt Lake City 14th Ward Album Quilt, 89), Mary 
Emma Hill (ibid., 104-105), Agnes Hoagland (ibid., 187-189), E. A. Hoagland (ibid., 193), Elizabeth 
Horne (ibid., 115), Matilda Rhoads (ibid., 163), Josephine Richards (ibid., 60), and Hannah Winder 
(ibid., 143-144). The Utah Gravestones website has a photograph of a gravestone marked Esther A. 
Hoagland, Dec. 5, 1826-Sept. 19, 1910, http://www.utahgravestones.org/view.php?id=14275 (accessed 
August 3, 2009). 


81 Lola Van Wagenen, Sister-Wives and Suffragists: Polygamy and the Politics of Woman Suffrage, 
1870-1896 (Provo, 2003), 7. 
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Introduction 





It is widely assumed that recognition of “the Holocaust,” by both historians and the 
public, was very late in coming—that it was only in the early 1960s, and especially 
in the wake of the Eichmann trial in 1961, that the mass killings we now call the 
Holocaust became a subject of historical consideration and public awareness. Since 
then, of course, the Holocaust has not lacked for treatment. It might even be said 
that in our day, the attempted annihilation of European Jewry at the hands of the 
German Third Reich and its partisans suffers from a surfeit of attention, especially 
in the realm of popular culture and the media. In this AHR Forum, consisting of three 
articles plus a comment, we turn to the prehistory of what is now commonly known 
as “the Holocaust,” indeed to the period before the term itself was invented. We 
focus on how the Holocaust was “represented” in three different media: photo- 
graphs, monuments, and film. Interestingly, all three of the articles demonstrate that 
these representations were not a delayed reaction to the Jewish genocide; they 
emerged soon afterward, and even as the killings were taking place, thus suggesting 
that we should alter our assessment of the historicity of “Holocaust consciousness.” 

In “Picturing Grief: Soviet Holocaust Photography at the Intersection of History 
and Memory,” David Shneer asks why the Soviet Union’s experience has been so 
marginalized in the general history of the Holocaust, and why historians have left 
the interpretation of war and Holocaust imagery to cultural theorists, art historians, 
and other non-historians. He traces the history of several photographs of the mass 
murder of Jews and others in Kerch and southern Russia in 1942, and examines the 
Soviet press’s use of these images from the first days of the war with Nazi Germany. 
Shneer shows how state authorities fostered multiple overlapping narratives of the 
war, both within a single newspaper and in wartime newspapers in different lan- 
guages, each with its own way of making sense of the events. Most importantly, he 
traces how photographs that were important documents during the war became cen- 
tral images in war and Holocaust memory long after the Allied victory. 

In “Holocaust Memorials: The Emergence of a Genre,” Harold Marcuse turns 
to another form of representation, examining the process by which a new memorial 
genre emerged in the 1950s. Marcuse pays particular attention to the chronology of 
the construction of memorials and argues that the earliest, although rooted in the 
tradition of war and funerary monuments, already showed some unique features. 
Catalyzed by several international competitions in the 1950s, a new commemorative 
aesthetic emerged, addressed to an international audience, which explicitly evoked 
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multiple meanings, and employed a new repertoire of forms, symbols, and materials 
specifically designed to represent those meanings. Since the 1960s, most Holocaust 
memorials have created complex experiential spaces with significant didactic fea- 
tures, ranging from collections of inscriptions to museums and even research in- 
stitutions, and their forms tend to be abstract and avant-garde. In any case, Marcuse 
adds to our appreciation that monumental commemoration of the Holocaust began 
at a very early date, in some cases even during the war itself. 

The medium of film is explored by Lawrence Baron in “The First Wave of Amer- 
ican ‘Holocaust’ Films, 1945-1959.” He shows that American filmmakers actually 
introduced the Holocaust into their works soon after World War II in plotlines that 
idealized the role of the United States in hunting and trying Nazi war criminals, 
rehabilitating and resettling Displaced Persons, and thwarting neo-Nazi conspira- 
cies. These cinematic depictions adhered to the Motion Picture Production Code’s 
tules for portraying violence, reflected wartime guidelines for exposing the multi- 
national scope of the Third Reich’s ruthless policies, and stressed the ecumenical 
lessons of succumbing to any form of prejudice. Only in later films, such as Me and 
the Colonel, The Young Lions, and The Diary of Anne Frank, did Jewish characters 
emerge as central, which represented, he argues, an incremental rather than sudden 
shift in American consciousness of antisemitic attitudes in general and the genocidal 
ideology that motivated the Final Solution. 

Finally, Sarah Farmer’s comment, “Going Visual: Holocaust Representation and 
Historical Method,” begins by noting what the three articles abundantly document: 
that “the ‘Holocaust’ has never not been ‘represented.’” She proceeds by assessing 
the essays on both methodological and interpretive grounds, suggesting some ques- 
tions the authors fail to pursue and, in the case of Baron’s piece, calling into question 
the appropriateness of the term “Holocaust,” which was invented to refer specifically 
to the annihilation of the Jews, for films that are less pointed in their identification 
of the victims. Farmer concludes her essay by urging scholars, especially those in- 
fluenced by the “visual turn,” to “explore the relationship between the visual, the 
spoken word, and the text,” a comment that echoes some of the discussion in the 
AHR Conversation on “Historians and the Study of Material Culture” in the De- 
cember 2009 issue. 
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Picturing Grief: Soviet Holocaust Photography at the 
Intersection of History and Memory 





DAVID SHNEER 


DESPITE THE EXTENSIVE BOOKSHELF Of historical works about World War II and the 
Holocaust, the scholarly study of war and Holocaust photography has generally been 
carried out not by historians, but by journalists or cultural theorists. Scholars gen- 
erally use these “photographs of trauma,” to quote Ulrich Baer, to explore the nature 
and meaning of photography. The late critic Susan Sontag did much to raise aware- 
ness of the power of photography, and her 2004 book Regarding the Pain of Others 
reflects in depth on the function that war photography plays (or doesn’t play) in 
politics and national memory.! 

Historians have rarely touched the field of Holocaust photography. This is a ma- 
jor gap, especially since photography and film were the primary means of repre- 
senting the war visually to the public worldwide, and because they have become 
primary means of memorializing the Holocaust. It is also surprising given the deep 
interest in questions of Holocaust history and memory that historians such as Saul 
Friedlander, Charles Maier, and Jeffrey Herf have wrestled with since the 1980s. In 
fact, one could argue that it was the attempt to historicize the Holocaust that forced 
historians to engage in theoretical questions about history and memory, as a result 


Thanks to the following archives for allowing me to work, scan, and photocopy: the Dmitrii Baltermants 
Archive and the Georgii Zelma Archive, both located in Scarsdale, New York; the Evgenii Khaldei and 
Arkadii Shaykhet Archives at Fotosoyuz in Moscow; the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum; 
the Library of Congress; the Yad Vashem Archives; the Russian State Archive of Literature and Art; 
the Russian State Archive for Political and Social Research; and the State Archive of the Russian Fed- 
eration. I would like to thank Paul and Teresa Harbaugh, Michael Mattis, Yelena Sitnina, Andrei 
Baskakov, Valerii Stigneev, Tatiana Baltermants, Anna Khaldei, and Maria Zhotikova. For advice on 
this particular essay, thanks to Harriet Murav, Oren Stier, Gregg Drinkwater, Vanessa Schwartz, Shan- 
nen Hill, Dmitrii Belkin, Stuart Liebman, Joan Neuberger, Alice Nakhimovsky, Amir Weiner, Judy 
Cohen, Vladimir Sumovsky, Michael Lee, and the anonymous readers. Finally, thanks to the University 
of Denver, the University of Colorado, the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies at the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, the Social Science Research Council, and the National Council for East 
European and Eurasian Research for supporting my work. 


' See cultural theorists such as Ulrich Baer, Spectral Evidence: The Photography of Trauma (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2002); Andrea Liss, Trespassing through Shadows: Memory, Photography, and the Holocaust 
(Minneapolis, 1998); Brett Ashley Kaplan, Unwanted Beauty: Aesthetic Pleasure in Holocaust Represen- 
tation (Urbana, IIl., 2006). Journalists and photographers who have written critically about Holocaust 
photography include Barbie Zelizer, Remembering to Forget: Holocaust Memory through the Camera’s Eye 
(Chicago, 2000); and Janina Struk, Photographing the Holocaust: Interpretations of the Evidence (London, 
2004). See also Susan Sontag, Regarding the Pain of Others (New York, 2004). 
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of which the journal History & Memory was launched in the 1980s. In some ways, 
photographs are historical artifacts that sit at the nexus of history and memory.” 

If Holocaust photography in general has been well treated by cultural theorists, 
neither historians, theorists, nor journalists have explored Soviet war photography. 
Nor have they studied the photographers who took the immensely important pictures 
that fostered a wartime narrative and historical memory quite different from the 
history and memory of the Holocaust propagated in the United States, Western 
Europe, and Israel. Why has there been such a lack of awareness of or interest in 
the photographs and photographers from the “other ally”? First, public memory of 
the Holocaust in the West usually centers on the experience of extermination camps 
such as Auschwitz as understood through the voices of survivors. Only in the past 
fifteen years has the Holocaust experience in the Soviet Union been widely told, 
through the voices of Soviet Holocaust survivors, or understood, let alone incor- 
porated into the dominant historical narratives. Because of this, Soviet wartime pho- 
tographs have not generally been included in the canon of Holocaust imagery that 
illustrates museums and memorials around the world. Second, Cold War politics 
made it difficult for those in the West to understand the Soviet Union as one of the 
primary victims of Nazi atrocities. In the eyes of the West, immediately after the war, 
the USSR became a perpetrator of crimes against the people of Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere, and the history of the Soviet, primarily Jewish, experience of genocide 
during World War II disappeared from the war narrative. In addition, Soviet archives 
relating to World War II were inaccessible to Western scholars until the fall of the 
USSR in 1991. Before that time, few scholars in the West had studied the Holocaust 
in the Soviet Union, or how Soviet citizens, particularly Soviet Jews, related to the 
event.? 


? Saul Friedlander, Memory, History, and the Extermination of the Jews of Europe (Bloomington, Ind., 
1993); Charles S. Maier, The Unmasterable Past: History, Holocaust, and German National Identity (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1988); Jeffrey Herf, Divided Memory: The Nazi Past in the Two Germanys (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1999), 

3 Much ta been written about Soviet film and photography in the period 1917-1939, in other words, 
the period in which Soviet visual culture influenced the rest of the world’s understanding of visual arts. 
But very little has been written on Soviet visual culture during World War II. On the earlier period, see 
Erika Wolf, “Belomorstroi: The Visual Economy of Forced Labor,” in Valerie A. Kivelson and Joan 
Neuberger, eds., Picturing Russia: Explorations in Visual Culture (New Haven, Conn., 2008); and Wolf, 
“SSSR na stroike: The Magazine and Its Reader,” in Egor Larichev, ed., USSR in Construction: A Mag- 
azine of a New Type (in Russian) (Moscow, 2006), 11-25; Denise J. Youngblood, Movies for the Masses: 
Popular Cinema and Soviet Society in the 1920s (Cambridge, 1992); Youngblood, Soviet Cinema in the 
Silent Era, 1918-1935 (Austin, Tex., 1991); Peter Kenez, Cinema and Soviet Society: From the Revolution 
to the Death of Stalin (London, 2001). On Soviet visual culture during the war, see Richard Stites, ed., 
Culture and Entertainment in Wartime Russia (Bloomington, Ind., 1995); and Denise J. Youngblood, 
Russian War Films: On the Cinema Front, 1914-2005 (Lawrence, Kans., 2006). On the history of twen- 
tieth-century Russian photography, see Valerii Stigneev, Vek fotografii: Ocherki istorii otechestvennoi 
fotografii, 2nd ed. (Moscow, 2007). Key texts on the Holocaust in the Soviet Union include Zvi Gitelman, 
ed., Bitter Legacy: Confronting the Holocaust in the USSR (Bloomington, Ind., 1997); I’ia A’tman, Zhertvy 
nenavisti: Kholokost v SSSR, 1941-1945 gg. (Moscow, 2002); and more recently Frank Griiner, Urs 
Heftrich, and Heinz-Dietrich Lowe, eds., “Zerstorer des Schweigens”: Formen kiinstlerischer Erinnerung 
an die nationalsozialistische Rassen- und Vernichtungspolitik in Osteuropa (Cologne, 2006). See also Karel 
C. Berkhoff’s important article ““Total Annihilation of the Jewish Population’: The Holocaust in the 
Soviet Media, 1941-45,” Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 10, no. 1 (Winter 2009): 
61-105, which shows how the Soviet press talked about the Holocaust. As evidence that the Soviet Union 
is moving to the center of Holocaust research, in 2007 the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
and the Sorbonne sponsored a seminar on the Holocaust in Ukraine, the University of Maryland held 
a symposium on Holocaust memory in the Soviet Union, and the Association for Jewish Studies spon- 
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Finally, in contrast to much of the West, where the Holocaust has been widely 
studied and memorialized since the 1960s, the Holocaust in the Soviet Union became 
a subject of study only in post-Soviet Russia and other successor states. Ideologically 
and politically, the Soviet Union did not officially memorialize the Holocaust, mean- 
ing that it did not foster a particular memory of the special persecution of the Jews 
by Nazi Germany and its allies. Historian Amir Weiner has shown that there were 
very specific political and ideological policy shifts that erased particular Jewish suf- 
fering during and shortly after the war. Political scientist Zvi Gitelman has argued 
that the Soviet Union had a harder time recognizing a specifically Jewish tragedy 
during the war precisely because Nazi atrocities and mass destruction took place 
extensively in the Nazi-occupied Soviet Union. The murder of 1.5 to 2 million Jews 
on Soviet soil could easily be absorbed into the staggering 25 to 30 million Soviet 
deaths overall. Historian Yehoshua Gilboa has told the story of the Soviet Union’s 
suppression of the Holocaust narrative as part of more general policies of late Stal- 
inist antisemitism, another reason that the Holocaust in the USSR, including the 
study of its visual representation through photography, has not been at the forefront 
of the scholarly agenda.* 

But the Soviet visual record of the war and the Holocaust tells us much about 
narrative, history, and memory. Because Jews in the USSR were murdered in town 
after town from the first year of occupation in 1941-1942, Soviet photographers were 
among the first people in the world to photograph the Nazis’ actions from the per- 
spective of the liberator. This also means that Soviet newspapers were the first press 
outlets to discuss in great detail and to show in very graphic ways Nazi atrocities 
against Jews as they were taking place. Unlike the U.S. press, which tended to put such 
stories on the inside of the paper, and only rarely at that, the Soviet press gave them 
extensive first-page coverage as soon as the war began. Only recently have scholars 
started studying the ways in which Nazi atrocities were represented to the Soviet 
reading public, or the international Communist readership of Soviet newspapers, as 
these events were taking place. Studying these early photographs enables us to see 
how the war was reported visually at the time as news.‘ 


sored a panel dedicated to Holocaust representation in the Soviet Union. Nearly all theorists who write 
about liberation photography write about the American liberation photography from Ohrdruf, Buchen- 
wald, and Dachau, and Sontag marks the moment of bearing witness to these photographs as a turning 
point in her life. On the way in which images have become Holocaust icons, see Oren Stier, “Different 
Trains: Holocaust Artifacts and the Ideologies of Remembrance,” Holocaust and Genocide Studies 19, 
no. 1 (Spring 2006): 81-106. 

4 See Amir Weiner, Making Sense of War: The Second World War and the Fate of the Bolshevik 
Revolution (Princeton, N.J., 2002); Zvi Gitelman, “Politics and the Historiography of the Holocaust in 
the Soviet Union,” in Gitelman, Bitter Legacy, 14-42. As for the repression of Jewish culture and dis- 
cussion of the Holocaust in the postwar period, the suppression of the Black Book is the most famous 
and most concrete example of an emerging Holocaust narrative being suppressed. Assembled by Soviet 
Jewish journalists Ilya Ehrenburg and Vasilii Grossman, the Black Book was a compilation of Holocaust 
survivors’ testimonies and other evidence documenting the Nazi mass murder of Jews on Soviet soil. See 
Yehoshua A. Gilboa, The Black Years of Soviet Jewry, 1939-1953, trans. Yosef Shachter and Dov Ben- 
Abba (New York, 1971). 

° Many historians, in fact, date the beginning of the Holocaust to June 1941, when Nazi Germany 
began its campaign of mass murder in the Soviet Union. But historian Jochen Bohler has shown that 
the German army was already carrying out major shooting campaigns in Poland in the period 1939-1941, 
complicating the timeline of the Holocaust. See Bohler, Auftakt zum Vernichtungskrieg: Die Wehrmacht 
in Polen 1939 (Frankfurt, 2006). On the New York Times coverage of the Holocaust, see Laurel Leff, 
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In addition to being the first liberation photographs, Soviet war and Holocaust 
images—taken primarily by Jewish photographers, who made up about 50 percent 
of the overall Soviet press corps during the war—force us to confront questions of 
overlapping narratives of the war. What happens when the state gives power to a very 
visible minority to create the visual record of a nation’s war? Although Jews such 
as Robert Capa, Joe Rosenthal, and Alfred Eisenstaedt were among the most im- 
portant photographers documenting the war worldwide, the state did not place them 
in these key positions. Moreover, photographers such as Capa, Rosenthal, and 
Eisenstaedt were not bearing witness to the unfolding of Nazi atrocities as their 
Soviet Jewish counterparts were doing. Capa, for example, did not discover his entire 
family shot and thrown into a mineshaft as the twenty-seven-year-old Soviet Jewish 
photographer Evgenii Khaldei did when he photographed liberated Donetsk (then 
called Stalino) in eastern Ukraine in 1943. How did Soviet Jewish photographers 
navigate the very dicey terrain of overlapping narratives—their personal tragedies 
of bearing witness to their murdered families and friends, the particular perspective 
of Jewish suffering, and the general story of the Nazi war against the Soviet Union?° 

Wartime narratives are always multiple, as much recent scholarship has shown. 
The story and meaning of the war in the United States and England varied greatly 
depending on whether one was African American, Latino, J apanese, Jewish, or An- 
glo, or whether one was a woman. But the state-sponsored Soviet wartime press 
created explicit multiple narratives of the war by publishing newspapers in Russian 
(the lingua franca of the Soviet Union) as well as in the national languages of in- 
dividual Soviet ethnic groups, including Yiddish, the official state language of Soviet 
Jewry. The Russian- and Yiddish-language Soviet press created different frame- 
works through which to understand Nazi atrocities. In the Russian-language press, 
photo and print journalists, as well as their editors, many of whom were also Jewish, 
generally framed the Nazis’ actions as crimes against the Soviet people. Soviet Yid- 
dish newspapers made explicit the Jewishness of the Nazi war against the USSR. 
Soviet Jewish photographers operated at the intersection of multiple narratives, see- 
ing themselves as Soviet and Jewish simultaneously, and they and their images thus 
helped incorporate the story of the Holocaust on Soviet soil into the evolving nar- 
rative of the Nazi war against the Soviet Union.’ 


Buried by the Times: The Holocaust and America’s Most Important Newspaper (New York, 2005). See also 
Henry L. Feingold, Bearing Witness: How America and Its Jews Responded to the Holocaust (Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1995). On American and other national responses to the Holocaust more generally, see David S. 
Wyman and Charles H. Rosenzveig, eds., The World Reacts to the Holocaust (Baltimore, 1996); and Hasia 
R. Diner, We Remember with Reverence and Love: American Jews and the Myth of Silence after the Ho- 
locaust, 1945-1962 (New York, 2009). 

© The story of Khaldei’s discovery of his family’s murder in the city of Donetsk was recounted to 
me by his daughter Anna. Interview with Anna Khaldei, September 24, 2007. 

7 On overlapping narratives in the wartime American press, see, for example, Ronald Takaki, Double 
Victory: A Multicultural History of America in World War II (Boston, 2000); Maggie Rivas-Rodriguez, ed., 
Mexican Americans and World War II (Austin, Tex., 2005); Carina A. del Rosario, Ken Mochizuki, and 
Dean Wong, eds., A Different Battle: Stories of Asian Pacific American Veterans (Seattle, 2000). On British 
national identity, citizenship, and belonging during the war, see Sonya O. Rose, Which People’s War? 
National Identity and Citizenship in Britain, 1939-1945 (Oxford, 2003). Debates about overlapping Amer- 
ican war narratives became part of the national conversation in 2007 over the launching of Ken Burns’s 
documentary on World War II, The War, which some Latino organizations thought downplayed Latino 
contributions to the American war effort. On how Yiddish functioned as an official marker of Soviet 
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Finally, by studying the history of specific images, we can better understand how 
news photographs meant to document events at the time were later transformed into 
both objects of art and emblems of memory. Photography is not simply illustration 
of historical narrative. We must examine how captions used in wartime photojour- 
nalism became titles of exhibition photographs, how the placement and context of 
an image changed over time, and, most important, how the actual image changed 
as its role changed from documenting a moment in time to fostering reflection of 
the past. By doing this, we can trace how overlapping narratives of the war that 
informed one another at the time became competing memories of the past. 


THE GERMAN ARMY INVADED the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, breaking the Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact that had shaped Soviet policy for the previous two years. 
In both print and photojournalism, the Soviet press made Nazi atrocities a primary 
means of representing the German war against the USSR to Soviet readers. From 
the first days of the war, the Main Political Administration of the Red Army, which 
oversaw the military press during the war, sent regular memoranda reminding news- 
paper and magazine editors of the need to publish both stories and photographs of 
Nazi atrocities. This material would function as visual evidence of Nazi crimes and 
as propaganda to rile up the anger of the population. Ogonek, the Soviet Union’s 
leading illustrated magazine, published its first atrocity photo on June 25, 1941, the 
first edition following the invasion. According to the magazine, the photograph was 
taken by a German soldier who had carried a camera with him on the front lines to 
document his work for family and friends back home. Dead German soldiers’ cam- 
eras were left on their bodies to be picked up by Soviet troops and then delivered 
to the relevant Soviet authorities. Since this particular photograph was published so 
quickly after the German invasion, and therefore was not likely picked up by Soviet 
troops, it is clear that the Main Political Administration was already gathering ev- 
idence of Nazi atrocities from others who had access to these so-called perpetrator 
photographs before war broke out. Most major Soviet press outlets published pho- 
tographs such as “Punishment in Poland,” usually called “trophy photos,” depicting 
not only the “bestiality” of the enemy, but also the very fact that these soldiers en- 
joyed documenting their crimes. In this particular photograph, on the right, the Nazi 


Jewish culture, see David Shneer, Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet Jewish Culture, 1918-1930 (New 
York, 2004). According to N. P. Popov and N. A. Gorokhov, about 20 percent of the editors of military 
newspapers during the war were Jewish, including David Ortenberg, who edited Red Star (Krasnaia 
zvezda), the most important military newspaper in the Soviet Union, through July 1943. This statistic 
does not include party and state newspapers such as Pravda and Izvestiia, which also had many Jews 
sitting on their editorial boards. See Popov and Gorokhov, Sovetskaia voennaia pechat’ v gody velikoi 
otechestvennoi voiny, 1941-1945 (Moscow, 1981), 263-264. For a broader discussion of the presence of 
Jews in the Soviet intelligentsia, see Yuri Slezkine, The Jewish Century (Princeton, N.J., 2004). Zvi Gitel- 
man, “Internationalism, Patriotism, and Disillusion: Soviet Jewish Veterans Remember World War II 
and the Holocaust,” in United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, Center for Advanced Holocaust 
Studies, Holocaust in the Soviet Union: Symposium Presentations (Washington, D.C., 2005), 95-126. This 
was the same rationale that the publisher of the New York Times, Arthur Sulzberger, used to explain 
why stories of the Holocaust were always inside the paper and why Jewish particularity was downplayed. 
Jews were human beings, and atrocities committed against Jews were a human tragedy, not just a Jewish 
tragedy. See Leff, Buried by the Times. 
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FiGure 1: “Punishment in Poland: Those sentenced are forced to dig their own graves.” Ogonek, June 25, 1941. 


soldier-photographer has captured two Jewish victims digging the grave for the pile 
of corpses in the center of the frame.® (See Figure 1.) Throughout 1941, nearly all 
of the photographs of Nazi atrocities that appeared in the Soviet press were taken 
by German soldiers themselves. 

Soviet photographers did not witness scenes of Nazi destruction with their own 
eyes until late 1941, when the Red Army began re-conquering cities near Moscow 
that had been under Nazi occupation for a brief time. Most of what these image- 
makers saw were gruesome scenes of corpses in the streets, public hangings, looting, 
and burning. These photographs had everything to do with the Nazis’ violent oc- 
cupation politics in the Soviet Union, but little to do with the Nazi war against the 

8 On the unfolding of the Holocaust in print journalism, see Ilya Altman and Claudio Ingerflom, 
“Le Kremlin et L’Holocauste, 1933-2001,” in Vassili Petrenko, Avant et aprés Auschwitz, as cited in 
Harvey Asher, “The Soviet Union, the Holocaust and Auschwitz,” Kritika: Explorations in Russian and 
Eurasian History 4, no. 4 (2003): 886-912. This image was published in Ogonek, no. 18 (June 25, 1941). 
On orders to editors about Nazi atrocities, see, for example, Direktiva Glavpu RKKA voennym sovetam 
i nachal’nikam politicheskikh upravlenii frontov o prisylke v Glavpu RKKA fotodokumentov, August 1, 


1941, Tsentral’nyi arkhiv Ministerstva oborony (TsAMO), f. 32, op. 920265, d. 3, |. 157, as printed in 
V. A. Zolotarev, ed., Velikaia Otechestvennaia (Moscow, 1996), 55. 
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Jews. No Soviet photographer had witnessed the mass murders of Jews that were 
going on throughout the occupied Soviet Union in 1941.° 

The first photographs taken of such scenes by liberators were from the city of 
Kerch, located on a small peninsula that juts into the Sea of Azov in southern Russia. 
The Germans had occupied the city in mid-November 1941, but held it for only six 
weeks. The Gestapo, the German State Secret Police, registered 7,500 Jews who were 
in Kerch after the arrival of German forces (some had evacuated in advance of 
German occupation); in the first week of December, they were ordered to Sennaia 
Square, from which they were deported to an anti-tank ditch in Bagerov, on the 
outskirts of town, and shot. On December 31, the city was one of the first places with 
a significant prewar Jewish population to be liberated from Nazi occupation, which 
meant that it was one of the first places where Soviet soldiers, journalists, and pho- 
tographers saw what we now call the Holocaust with their own eyes.!° 

The first Kerch photographs, by Mark Redkin, appeared in Ogonek on February 
4, 1942. A landscape photograph shows bodies strewn along an anti-tank ditch at the 
center of the composition. Two Soviet soldiers standing on the right investigate the 
scene as the white of the sky and the white of the snow in the ditch blend together 
at top left. The photo beneath the landscape image shows a close-up of the dead, 
in this case a mother surrounded by children. This was the first time that Soviet 
readers had the chance to see images taken by a Soviet photographer bearing witness 
to the mass murder of thousands that had to date been visually documented only by 
the Germans’ own cameras. 

Redkin, a Soviet Jewish photographer, worked for the Telegraph Agency of the 
Soviet Union (TASS), the Soviet wire service. The caption beneath the photographs 
suggests how he and the Ogonek editors placed them into an evolving narrative of 


° The Baltermants Archive in Scarsdale holds many of Baltermants’s photographs from November 
and December 1941 of liberated villages in the Moscow region that had been under Nazi occupation. 
See the section of the archive labeled “War Photography, 1941.” In addition, the Semyon Fridlyand 
Archive at the University of Denver, which houses the images of a special war correspondent for Ogonek, 
shows similar photographs from late 1941. The two biggest stories about early Nazi atrocities broke after 
the liberation of Volokolamsk, eighty miles northwest of Moscow, and Rostov, in southern Russia. About 
the Germans’ eight-day occupation of Rostov, journalists and photographers wrote of mass shootings 
on the streets. See, for example, “Ne zabudem, ne prostim: Fotodokumenty o krovavykh zverstvakh 
fashistskikh merzavtsev v Rostove-na-donu,” Krasnaia zvezda, December 11, 1941. The newspaper pub- 
lished stills from a newsreel by the filmmaker G. Popov. About Volokolamsk, journalists and photog- 
raphers wrote about the gruesome public hangings of eight presumed partisans, whose bodies were left 
dangling in the town square for days in order to terrorize the population. All Soviet press outlets ran 
stories on Volokolamsk and how it revealed the depravity of the enemy. 

10 Andrej Angrick’s work on Einsatzgruppen D, which carried out the murders in Kerch, is based 
on German archives and trial testimony taken in the 1960s. His report says that only 2,500 Jews were 
murdered in that first week of December. The remainder were murdered in the second occupation of 
the city in June 1942. See Angrick, Besatzungspolitik und Massenmord: Die Einsatzgruppe D in der siid- 
lichen Sowjetunion, 1941-1943 (Hamburg, 2003). Soviet sources, based on survivor testimony, put the 
number at 7,000 to 7,500. See Leonid Melkov, Kerch’: Povest’-khronika v dokumentakh, vospominaniiakh 
i pismakh uchastnikov geroicheskoi zashchity i osvobozhdeniia goroda v 1941-1944 godakh (Moscow, 
1981). I base my claim about Jewish demographics and liberation on the dates the Red Army liberated 
certain cities, comparing them with the Jewish populations of various regions. The cities to be liberated 
before Kerch were primarily in the Moscow region (Klin and Volokolamsk) and did not have large Jewish 
populations, as well as Rostov, which was occupied for too short a time for mass executions. For a list 
with dates of cities liberated by the Red Army, see http://militera.lib.ru. For the demographics of prewar 
Soviet Jewry, see Mordechai Altshuler, Soviet Jewry on the Eve of the Holocaust: A Social and Demo- 
graphic Profile (Jerusalem, 1998). 
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the war: “Hitler ordered his bandits to annihilate the peaceful Soviet population. 
Wherever the Germans found themselves, they murdered thousands of women and 
children. The bodies of the murdered were dumped in a pit (see top photograph). 
Among the murdered were many women and children (see bottom photograph). The 
Hitlerite thugs showed no one any mercy.” The caption obscures the perpetrators 
of the crimes. In one sentence they are followers of Hitler; in another, Germans. And 
no mention is made of the fact that most of the dead women and children so gro- 
tesquely splashed across the pages of the magazine were Jewish women and chil- 
dren.!! 

One month later, Ogonek followed up its earlier Kerch images with a two-page 
layout of photographs by Dmitrii Baltermants and Israel Ozerskii and an article by 
the journalist I. Antselovich, all three of whom were Jewish. The headline reads: 
“These photographs were taken after the German occupiers drove [the people] out 
to this place. 7,500 residents, from the very elderly to breastfeeding babies, were shot 
from just a single city. They were killed in cold blood in a premeditated fashion. They 
were killed indiscriminately—Russians and Tatars, Ukrainians and Jews. The Hit- 
lerites have also murdered the Soviet population indiscriminately in many other cit- 
ies, villages, and in the countryside.” (See Figure 2.) It is clear from the caption that 
by the 1940s, Soviet citizens, including victims of Nazi atrocities, were being divided 
first and foremost by ethnicity, rather than class as one might expect in a socialist 
narrative universe. And Jews were included among the Soviet ethnicities. But the 
captions of the Redkin and Baltermants photographs obscure the fact that the Nazis 
targeted Jews. 

Retrospectively, Baltermants claimed to have understood that the German oc- 
cupiers did not kill Kerch residents “indiscriminately,” as the caption states, but 
singled out Jews and other politically suspect people. In an interview, he recounted 
how he took the Kerch photographs: “In fall 1941 the Germans drove 7,000 resi- 
dents—partisans, Communists, and Jews—to the trench. They drove out whole fam- 
ilies—women, the elderly, children. They drove all of them to an anti-tank ditch and 
shot them.” The Ogonek editor back in Moscow who captioned the picture only hints 
at the Jewishness of the story. Antselovich, too, insinuates that the Nazis were not 
killing indiscriminately when he writes that the first to be shot, on orders from Berlin, 
were “Soviet citizens of one particular nationality.” Some readers, Jews among them, 
would have understood which nationality the writer was alluding to; others would 
not have picked up on the reference. According to Gitelman’s study of 221 Soviet 
Jewish war veterans, “Most said they knew about [atrocities against Jews] from news- 
papers and lectures at the front.” However, making the photograph too much about 
specifically Jewish suffering as opposed to national Soviet suffering ran the risk that 
general readers would not see themselves in it.!? 

11 Ogonek, February 4, 1942, 4. For biographical information about Mark Redkin, see http:// 
www.sem40.ru, a website that commissions articles about famous Russian Jewish cultural figures. The 
original photograph can be found in the Yad Vashem Archives, photograph 4331_16. According to one 
survivor of the Kerch massacres, Jews were rounded up over the course of two weeks and trucked out 
to the Bagerov trench to be shot. Sinti/Roma (Gypsies) were then rounded up and brought to the same 
site to be shot. See “Testimony of Neysha Kemilev,” Yad Vashem Archives, Group M33, File 88, 102. 
Angrick suggests that the roundup and mass murder of the city’s remaining Jewish population took place 


over three days, December 3-5, 1941. See Angrick, Besatzungspolitik und Massenmord, 356. 
12 Gitelman, “Internationalism, Patriotism, and Disillusion,” 116-117. On the story of Baltermants’s 
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FIGURE 2: “Hitlerite Atrocities in Kerch.” Ogonek, March 2, 1942. 


In his 1943 book Russia at War, the Soviet Jewish journalist Ilya Ehrenburg, one 
of the best-known wartime Soviet writers, described the German atrocities at Kerch: 
“They came to Russia drunk with the blood of Poles, Frenchmen and Serbs, with the 
blood of old people, girls and infants in arms. And death came with them to our 
country. I don’t mean the death of soldiers, for no war is without its victims. I refer 
to the gallows from which the bodies of Russian girls are dangling, and the terrible 
pit near Kerch in which the children of Russians, Tatars and Jews are buried... The 
memory of what we have experienced cannot be wiped out.” In 1943, long before 
the discovery of Auschwitz and other concentration or extermination camps, Kerch 
symbolized the depths of Nazi atrocities against Russia.!3 

The images in the top left suggest how photographers and editors began telling 
the story of the Holocaust as it was unfolding. (See Figure 3.) The caption reads: 
“Residents of Kerch Search for Their Relatives. In the photo: V. S. Tereshchenko 
digs under bodies for her husband. On the right: the body of 67-year-old I. Kh. 
Kogan.” By placing this photograph alongside one of a corpse named Kogan—one 


photographs of Kerch, see “Interview with Dmitrii Baltermants,” in V. A. Nikitin, Rasskazy o fotografakh 
i fotografiiakh (Leningrad, 1991), 153, 175-176. See also Lev Borodulin, “Lev Borodulin o Dmitrii Bal- 
termantse,” http://sem40.ru. In addition to consulting the Baltermants Archive, I interviewed Balter- 
mants’s daughter Tatiana on two occasions. 

'8 Tlya Ehrenburg, Russia at War (London, 1943), 130-131. On Ehrenburg, see Joshua Rubenstein, 
Tangled Loyalties: The Life and Times of Ilya Ehrenburg (Montgomery, Ala., 1999). 
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FIGURE 3: Dmitrii Baltermants, variant of “Residents of Kerch Search for Their Relatives. In the photo: V. S. 
Tereshchenko digs under bodies for her husband.” Ogonek, March 2, 1942. Courtesy of Michael Mattis. 


of the mourner, the other of the one she is presumably mourning—the editors sug- 
gest that the very Jewish-sounding Kogan (Russian for Cohen) is, in fact, the husband 
that the very Ukrainian-sounding Tereshchenko was searching for. Although this 
multiethnic marriage reflected the Soviets’ idealized notion that their diverse empire 
was a happy, integrated “brotherhood of nations,” the fact could not have been lost 
on the reader that after the Nazis left town, the Ukrainian Tereshchenko was alive, 
and the Jewish Kogan was dead. As with the use of the phrase “Soviet citizens of 
a particular nationality” in the article text, the Jewishness of the war was implied by 
the photo editor’s placement of the photographs. Thus we see how overlapping nar- 
ratives began appearing in the Russian-language press, through both text and images, 
from the earliest discovery of the Holocaust. 

One particular image in the series would have a long publication history—the 
image on the left page, in the lower right-hand corner—which is captioned here 
“Kerch resident P. I. Ivanova found her husband, who was tortured by the fascist 
executioners.” In this picture, there is no suggestion that Ivanova’s husband was 
Jewish, although he most likely was. The editors chose to publish the fourth image 
in the strip of negatives, with Ivanova crying and blowing her nose. Seeing the full 
series of Baltermants’s photographs shows how the photographer worked to capture 
the best image of her grief. (See Figure 4.) 

Only a few of Baltermants’s Kerch photographs were published in newspapers 
or magazines at the time. But his images circulated in other ways during the war. 
Immediately after the city’s liberation, Kerch administrators put up posters pro- 
duced by TASS, known as TASS Windows, in several places around the city, giving 
visually graphic evidence of what the Nazis had done—as if it was not obvious to the 
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FiGureE 4: Dmitrii Baltermants, four versions of P. I. Ivanova. The Ogonek editors chose to publish the last 
one. Courtesy of Michael Mattis. 


city’s residents, who had lived through six weeks of Nazi terror. The posters were 
intended to shock viewers and encourage them to fight harder to prevent the German 
army from re-conquering the city, which it would unfortunately do several months 
later. One poster, titled “Death to the German Occupiers,” displayed a montage of 
twenty Baltermants images taken at the killing fields on the outskirts of town. (See 
Figure 5.) “7,000 murdered, and they didn’t spare old people, women, or children,” 
the banner proclaimed to a traumatized city. This new number, 7,000, would become 
the accepted number of dead at Kerch, even though the first account had put the 
number at 7,500.14 

Photographs of Nazi atrocities were published throughout the war, but after the 
Soviet victory at Stalingrad in February 1943, their frequency diminished, and those 
that did appear tended to fall into two categories—images used in Soviet war crimes 
trials, which began in 1943, and photographs taken at the liberation of concentration 
camps, especially at Majdanek in July 1944. By May 9, 1945, the day the war officially 
ended for the Soviet Union, there was little discussion of the Nazis’ crimes, since the 
former “Hitlerites” and “bestial Germans” were now “liberated German people,” 
who would eventually be rehabilitated as the new East Germany. When there was 
mention of these atrocities in war crimes trials at places such as Krasnodar or 
Kharkov in 1943 or in connection with the postwar Nuremburg Trials, the Soviet 
press presented the victims of the crimes as peaceful Soviet citizens or as humanity 
in general. Jews were included in both of these rubrics, of course, but only implic- 
itly.15 

‘4 Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi arkhiv kino-fotodokumentov (RGAKFD), oborona Kercha 0-276238. 
TASS Windows was a highly successful propaganda operation that put out posters demonizing the en- 


emy. It used some of the most recognizable figures in the world of illustration, cartoons, and drawing. 


1S The People’s Verdict: A Full Report of the Proceedings at the Krasnodar and Kharkov German Atrocity 
Trials (London, 1943). 
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Ficure 5: Evgenii Khaldei, “Residents of Kerch Read TASS Windows Poster.” USHMM Archives. Courtesy 
of Anna Khaldei and Agency Fotosoyuz, Moscow. The Russian State Archive for Film and Photography mis- 
takenly credits the photo to I. Antselovich, the print journalist who wrote the article accompanying the Kerch 
photographs. 


IN THE YIDDISH-LANGUAGE PRESS, a different but equally Soviet story unfolded during 
the war. In the 1940s, there were two regularly published Yiddish newspapers in the 
Soviet Union, a far cry from the dozens that had circulated in the early 1930s, but 
a reminder that, during the war, Jews were still visibly marked as one of dozens of 
Soviet ethnicities, each with its own language and culture. One was the Birobidzhan 
Star (Birobidzhaner shtern), from the Jewish Autonomous Region in the Soviet Far 
East. The other was Unity (Eynikayt), the weekly newspaper of the Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee (JAFC). The JAFC was established in the summer of 1941, along 
with four other “special interest” committees organized to foster international sup- 
port for the Soviet war effort. Despite calls from Yiddish writers to reestablish a 
Yiddish newspaper in Moscow in 1941, it took nearly a year before Unity began 
appearing from Kuibyshev (contemporary Samara), where many government agen- 
cies had been evacuated when the German army was on the outskirts of Moscow.!® 

From the first weeks of its publication, in June 1942, Unity “judaized” the war 
for both its domestic and international Yiddish reading audiences. In late June, for 

16 There were also anti-fascist committees for Slavs, women, scientists, and youth. See Joshua Ruben- 
stein and V. P. Naumov, eds., Stalin’s Secret Pogrom: The Postwar Inquisition of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee (New Haven, Conn., 2001), 7. Unity’s editor-in-chief was Shakhne Epshteyn, a long-time 
Yiddish Communist in both the U.S. and the Soviet Union, who had been one of the early editors of 
the Soviet Yiddish paper The Truth (Emes), and the editorial board and list of contributing writers was 


a who’s who of Soviet Yiddish culture, including David Bergelson, Perets Markish, and Itsik Fefer. Ilya 
Ehrenburg also published in Unity, although in translation from Russian. 
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example, Ehrenburg published an article in Unity titled “Why Do the Fascists Hate 
the Jews So Much?” The Russian-language original, published in May in the Soviet 
army newspaper Red Star, was titled simply “About Hatred,” and there was no men- 
tion of Jews. All of the well-known Soviet Yiddish writers, among them Perets Mar- 
kish, Itsik Fefer, and David Bergelson, wrote for the newspaper, and it served as the 
primary outlet for Soviet Yiddish literary creativity during the war. Unity published 
special columns on Jewish war heroes, including Bergelson’s 1944 article on the 
Soviet Jewish general Yankev Kreyzer; it contained notices about Jewish men and 
women on the front, and frequently included their portraits.!” 

Throughout 1942, the newspaper published graphic photographs of German 
atrocities against Jews, but unlike the Russian-language press, whose purpose was 
to create a nationally unifying narrative of the war, Unity, whose political job was to 
build support for the Soviet Union by creating connections among Jews across na- 
tional borders, marked the victims unambiguously as Jews. There were photographs 
of Jewish burial sites and the Warsaw ghetto, and other images whose captions 
clearly noted that the people in the pictures were Jews. On December 27, 1942, for 
the one-year anniversary of the liberation of Kerch, Unity republished Redkin’s pho- 
tograph of the dead women and children. Although the caption spoke about the 
victims in a universal sense, the well-known Soviet Yiddish writer Itsik Fefer’s poem 
“T Am a Jew” was published on the preceding page. Associating the photograph with 
Fefer’s poem rendered the scene Jewish. If, from the beginning of the war, Russian- 
language print and photojournalists, including the Jews who wrote and took pho- 
tographs, stressed a national Soviet experience, subtly incorporating the Jewish side 
of the war into it, it was precisely the point of Unity to develop a specifically Jewish 
narrative of the Soviet war.!8 

On March 3, 1945, almost exactly three years after the first appearance of the 
Kerch photographs of Nazi atrocities, Unity published a grim layout of five photo- 
graphs from the Budapest ghetto. The unidentified photographer, Evgenii Khaldei, 
who had found his family murdered in 1943, photographed the war from its first days, 
including working alongside Baltermants and Redkin at Kerch in early 1942. Work- 
ing for TASS, he accompanied the Red Army on its path of liberation in 1944 through 
southern Russia and the Balkans and found himself in Budapest, Hungary, in Jan- 
uary 1945. During the battle to take the city, the Red Army liberated two ghettos— 
the small international one and the larger Hungarian Jewish one—on January 16 and 
18. Khaldei made an unusual trip to these ghettos, established in 1944 to separate 
the Jewish population of Budapest from the non-Jews, to photograph the specific 
tragedy of European Jewry.!° 

Since the Soviet press did not simply tell the news but always also interpreted it, 


‘7 Ehrenburg’s two articles were Il’ia Erenburg, “O nenavisti,” Krasnaia zvezda, May 5, 1942; and Ilie 
Erenburg, “Farvos hasn azoi di fashistn di yidn?” Eynikayt, June 28, 1942. On wartime Soviet Yiddish 
journalism, see David Shneer, “From Mourning to Vengeance: Bergelson’s Holocaust Journalism (1941- 
1945),” in Joseph Sherman and Gennady Estraikh, eds., David Bergelson: From Modernism to Socialist 
Realism (London, 2007), 248-268. These images appeared in the first issue of Eynikayt, June 7, 1942. 

18 “Der shlakhtman fun a farnikhtung-batalion,” photograph, Eynikayt, June 17, 1942, 2. For Redkin’s 
photograph, see Eynikayt, December 27, 1942, 3. Fefer was arrested in late 1948 during the anti-cos- 
mopolitan campaign. In his trials, his “nationalistic” poetry written during the war, including “I Am a 
Jew,” was used as evidence against him. See Rubinstein, Stalin’s Secret Pogrom. 

'° See Tim Cole, Holocaust City: The Making of a Jewish Ghetto (New York, 2003). 
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the caption for the individual photographs had to both describe the awful scene and 
help readers understand it: 


Jews in Budapest. Hitlerites drove tens of thousands of Jews from all over Hungary into the 
Budapest ghetto region. [Pictured here are] the first building that served as the beginning of 
the ghetto, and the store in this house, which the fascists transformed into a torture room 
in which they used to inflict all kinds of things on Jews, shoot them, and then toss their bodies 
onto the square. Thanks to the hate-driven attack of the Red Army, thanks to the fact that 
Soviet forces quickly encircled the city, a significant part of Hungarian J ewry was saved from 
murder. 

In the pictures (from right to left): 1. Budapest is liberated. Jews go in every direction back 
to their places of permanent residence. 2. A mother and daughter whom the fascists dragged 
out from their cellar, beat in the middle of the street, and then shot. Next to them sits their 
husband and father. 3. Jews with yellow Stars of David. The fascists forced them to wear these 
on their chests. 4. A store in which Jews were shot. 5. Slaughtered Jews whom the Germans 
and fascists murdered before retreating from the city. 


Just as a single photograph—of Ivanova, the mourning woman at Kerch—was the 
one from Baltermants’s series to have a long life, the third one in Khaldei’s Budapest 
series would become one of his signature images. Its caption describes the act of 
visually marking people with a Jewish symbol that the Nazis had turned into a gro- 
tesque marker that flattened individual identity. This text, along with the captions 
to the individual photographs, told readers that by 1945, the Soviets were liberators 
of Jews from Nazi atrocities, not victims themselves. In addition, Unity’s editors 
chose to express a Jewish and Soviet story in one. Through the use of active verbs 
such as “murdered,” “forced,” and “dragged,” rather than the passive constructions 
that would have been more common in both Yiddish and Russian, the caption ar- 
ticulated a clear perpetrator: the fascists/Hitlerites/Germans, and a victim: Jews. In 
Unity, the Soviets’ role was as heroic liberators who saved Jews, not “peaceful Hun- 
garian citizens,” from murder and destruction.” 


NOT LONG AFTER VICTORY, the Soviet press stopped talking about war in general and 
Nazi atrocities in particular. During high Stalinism in the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
war memory moved out of the public sphere and into the private. The realities of 
a war that killed between 25 and 30 million Soviets reflected poorly on the USSR’s 
wartime leadership, and the high losses were a permanent scar on the rebuilding 
process. In 1947, Stalin demoted May 9, Victory Day, from a state holiday to a regular 
working day. Very few photographs from the war were republished until the early 
1960s, and Victory Day was not reinstated as a holiday until 1965, when Leonid 
Brezhnev officially put war memory at the center of Soviet identity.?1 

Ideological space for war commemoration expanded under Nikita Khrushchev, 
who ushered in the era known as the “Thaw” of the late 1950s and early 1960s. In 

20 On the Soviet press, see Jeffrey Brooks, Thank You, Comrade Stalin! Soviet Public Culture from 
Revolution to the Cold War (Princeton, N.J., 2001); or Matthew Lenoe, Closer to the Masses: Stalinist 
Culture, Social Revolution, and Soviet Newspapers (Cambridge, Mass., 2004). The photograph appeared 
in “Yidn in budapesht,” Eynikayt, March 3, 1945, 1. 

21 Nina Tumarkin, The Living and the Dead: The Rise and Fall of the Cult of World War II in Russia 
(New York, 1995), 98-104. 
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film, the war came back with a vengeance with such important works as The Cranes 
Are Flying and Ballad of a Soldier. These internationally acclaimed films broke 
through the public silence about the war in Soviet culture. In the mid-1960s, under 
Brezhnev, war commemoration became a monumental state operation, in the literal 
sense of the word. Monuments and memorials went up in every part of the country, 
culminating with a giant motherland statue in Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad), 
whose construction began under Khrushchev in 1959 and which was unveiled in 1967. 
If before World War II the Bolshevik Revolution had been the primary event 
through which Soviet citizens derived a Soviet identity, by the late 1950s and 1960s 
it had become the war, including for Soviet Jews. As the celebration of wartime 
heroism opened up before the Soviet public, so too did the tragic loss of the war. 
Ballad of a Soldier features an amputee as the friend of the lead soldier, and in 1961 
Baltermants printed a 1943 photograph of injured war veterans in the Kremlin that 
had not been published during the war. And although the Jewish tragedy had been 
circulating in Yiddish during and after the war and in Russian war literature subtly 
since the last years of the war, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, in his poem “Babi Yar,” high- 
lighted the mass murder of Soviet Jews in places such as Kiev’s Babi Yar and the 
fact that the story of the Holocaust had been not just universalized, as it was during 
the war, but explicitly suppressed in the immediate postwar period.?? 

In this context, some of the Nazi atrocity photos that had aroused the anger of 
the Soviet population during the war reappeared in the Soviet and Communist world 
press and were shown for the first time in exhibitions as art photographs. These 
images were no longer documenting crimes but were now part of the process of 
creating war memory. In January 1965, to commemorate the twentieth anniversary 
of the end of the war, Ogonek published “We Will Not Forget.” (See Figure 6.) The 
editors created a two-page layout of a single, blown-up Baltermants photograph of 
the weeping woman in Kerch, the third one in the series in Figure 4, whom readers 
from 1942 would remember to be P. I. Ivanova. The wartime photographer’s career 
had skyrocketed in the postwar period, and in 1961 he became the photo editor of 
Ogonek. In this role, he had the power to shape the visual memory of the war, and 
was likely the one who created the layout.?3 

Although it was a slightly different photo from the one originally published during 
the war, this was the first time that any of Baltermants’s Kerch images had been 
published in the Soviet Union since wartime. It appeared at the same time that 
Baltermants exhibited the photograph in Germany with a newly added title (as op- 
posed to caption), “Grief.” The photograph got its name in the early 1960s from the 
Italian artist Caio Garruba, who first saw it when he was in Moscow looking for 
images for a sweeping exhibition he was putting together on war. “Grief” made its 


22 Weiner, Making Sense of War, 18-20. On the subtle incorporation of the Holocaust into literature 
about the war, see, for example, Ehrenburg’s The Storm (originally published as Buria). Thank you to 
Harriet Murav for the reference. On how post-Soviet Jews still see their identities through the prism 
of the war, see Anna Shternshis, “Between the Red and Yellow Stars: Ethnic and Religious Identity of 
Soviet Jewish World War II Veterans in New York, Toronto, and Berlin,” Journal of Jewish Identities, 
forthcoming. 

*> Ol’ga Sviblova, “Biography of Baltermants,” in Dmitri Baltermants (Moscow, 2005), 4-5. Tatiana 
Baltermants relates the story in more detail in my interview with her, June 2004. 
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FiGuRE 6: Dmitrii Baltermants, “Grief.” Published in Ogonek, January 1965, with the title “We Will Not For- 
get.” Courtesy of Michael Mattis. 
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first appearance in print in 1963 in the Czech illustrated publication Praha-Moskva, 
which published a series of Baltermants photographs in its January edition.24 

After more than twenty years, the publication of Ivanova’s grief now served dif- 
ferent purposes. When it was news, the photograph was about the mass murder of 
Soviet citizens at the hands of the Germans. It was about bearing witness to very 
specific war crimes against the national enemy. Twenty years later, as an art pho- 
tograph, it literally pictured grief very differently: no longer focused explicitly on 
what the Germans did during the war, it was now about the nature of evil and about 
fostering a new national memory of the war. 

Note how Baltermants darkened the sky in the exhibition photograph. In an in- 
terview, he explained, “I filled in the sky. But I didn’t do this for aesthetic effect, but 
simply because of specks from the glue.” While he was developing the film near 
Kerch, it apparently got stuck to some contact paper. When he pulled them apart, 
he noticed that there were specks left on one exposure—the exposure he liked the 
best, of course, the one that would become his most famous photograph. As one can 
see from the strip of four images, the wartime image, printed off a different negative, 
had the flat gray sky over Kerch, not the haunting darkened sky of the 1965 version.?5 


24 Dmitrij Baltermanc, “Hore,” Praha-Moskva 1 (1963): 45. 
25 “Interview with Dmitrii Baltermants,” 153. 
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Although Baltermants claims to have altered this particular image because of 
damage, it was common for Soviet photographers to compose their photographs at 
every stage of the process, from selecting a scene before taking the picture to man- 
ually altering the negatives and creating composite prints of two negatives. News 
photos were altered at every step of the production process to make them more 
aesthetically interesting, visually powerful, and politically and ideologically appro- 
priate. Most famously, photographs of Soviet leaders were altered as different peo- 
ple fell out of favor during the height of the Stalinist purges of the 1930s. Some were 
removed entirely; others were placed closer to or farther away from Stalin. Today’s 
hero could become tomorrow’s enemy, and photographs—those seemingly perma- 
nent documentary records of the past—needed to be altered to reflect the new 
changed reality. These photographers worked in an environment in which their im- 
ages were politically sensitive and carried much ideological weight.7° 

They also worked within different aesthetic and ideological conventions than 
their colleagues in the West. The boundaries between news journalism and art pho- 
tography were not nearly as well defined as they were becoming in the West by World 
War II. This meant that it was acceptable—and often encouraged—to stage scenes, 
lighten or darken negatives, crop images, and add or subtract details to make a 
photograph more compelling or more politically “appropriate,” even if it meant al- 
tering key information. During the war, adding smoke was one of the most frequent 
manipulations. Baltermants’s 1945 photograph “Crossing the Oder” depicts Soviet 
soldiers pushing heavy artillery through the river enshrouded in thickening smoke 
from explosions that seem to be right on top of them. He added the smoke to create 
a more powerful image, one that emphasized imminent danger and Soviet heroism. 
(See Figure 7.) When he fixed up the damaged Kerch negative for exhibition and 
publication, he made sure to put out the best possible image of “Grief,” one that 
better reflected the photograph’s new function as a universal meditation on loss. 

In the 1942 image, the focus is on a single woman, and the discovery of her 
husband. The image is cropped, so there is less background. The sky is incidental, 
gray and lifeless. More important, the 1942 image is embedded in a broad narrative 
about the crimes discovered at Kerch, and her image is just one of many. The dark- 
ened sky in the 1965 “Grief” image, whether done for practical or aesthetic purposes, 
changes the mood and aestheticizes the violence. It becomes more ominous, more 
threatening, and ironically more heavenly. The sky itself becomes a subject, and the 
woman is figured as a representative of grief, one of many mourners as the image 
leads off into infinity on the left side. The 1965 image suggests an endless landscape 
of grief, while the 1942 image localizes it. Beyond the immediate scene is emptiness, 
while the 1965 image shows bodies laid out into the distance. 

As significant as the differences in the two images was how they were presented. 
The 1942 photograph was part of a news story about Nazi/German atrocities directed 
against Ukrainians, Russians, Tatars, and especially Jews, and was one image among 
many illustrating the event, including the image of the multiethnic marriage of 
Tereshchenko and Kogan. We might assume that Ivanova was in a similar relation- 
ship. The 1965 photograph was no longer documenting a specific crime, but was 


26 The best-known book about photographic manipulation in the Soviet Union is David King, The 
Commissar Vanishes: The Falsification of Photographs and Art in Stalin’s Russia (New York, 1997). 
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FIGURE 7: Dmitrii Baltermants, “Crossing the Oder,” 1945. Courtesy of Michael Mattis. 


memorializing human tragedy. According to Baltermants, “the photograph ex- 
pressed not the personal grief of that individual woman, or even a single nationality 
or country, but it represents the grief of humanity in general,” a statement that 
became true as the image moved from documenting news in a Russian magazine to 
aestheticizing war memory on the walls of a German exhibition or on the pages of 
a 1960s Czech journal. Kogan’s Jewish corpse does not appear juxtaposed with the 
crying women. And the surrounding text very clearly marked this reappearance of 
grief as a memorial practice. “We Will Never Forget” trumpeted the sidebar that 
accompanied the photograph. During the war, those words were an oft-heard call 
for vengeance against the Nazi enemy; in 1965, they were now cause for reflection 
and memory.?’ 

The caption on the 1965 photograph reads: “January 1942, Kerch. As they were 
withdrawing, fascist troops shot thousands of peaceful Soviet citizens, tossing their 
corpses into a nearby anti-tank trench.” There is no mention of Germans or Hitler, 
but merely “fascist troops.” Nor is there mention of Jews. By 1965, Germans were 
liberated friends, not barbaric enemies, and the Great Patriotic War, as World War 
II was called in the Soviet Union, was figured as a battle of ideologies, not peoples, 
of Soviets against fascists, not Germans against Jews, Russians, and others. The 
photo editor, most likely Baltermants himself, also added a comment from the future 
Nobel Prize-winning German writer Heinrich BOll, who apparently saw the pho- 
tograph at the German exhibition and said, “Women on the field of battle searching 
among the dead for their loved ones. Their cry is no longer their own. It has become 
the cry of humanity.” Baltermants made a German writer the one responsible for 
universalizing the woman’s personal grief to his Soviet readership, and an Italian 
writer gave the photograph its name. The former fascist enemies became partners 


27 Interview with Arnold Drapkin, June 2, 1988; transcript provided by Arnold Drapkin. 
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with Baltermants in refiguring the atrocity photograph from a record of the news to 
a memorial device.?8 

Baltermants has been asked to recount the story of the famous “Grief” photo- 
graph many times: “During the war I photographed and printed a lot, but here is 
what’s surprising. Fifteen photographs that ’'m proud of and that gave me a name 
as a photographer—‘Attack,’ ‘Tchaikovsky,’ ‘Battle for the Village,’ and finally my 
most important photograph, ‘Grief,’ were never published during the war. Other pho- 
tographs appeared in the newspapers ... But these photographs ... that really 
showed what it was like, and that today have artistic value, found life only after 
victory.” In a 1980s interview with Time magazine photo editor Arnold Drapkin, he 
said, “The [Kerch] pictures were never published during the war, because the editors 
thought they were too gruesome.”?9 

We know that Baltermants’s photos from Kerch were published during the war, 
and that the images circulated widely in TASS Windows posters. But today, when 
asked “When were Baltermants’s Kerch photographs first published?” curators, col- 
lectors, and even family members will say “The 1960s,” basing their understanding 
on Baltermants’s own story of the photos. Reviews of his exhibitions invariably men- 
tion that “Grief,” in the words of New York Times art critic Charles Hagen, “was 
censored by the Soviet government for many years.” Neither reviewers nor family 
members seem to know that the Kerch photos were some of the first, if not the very 
first, published Holocaust liberation images in history. Why would Baltermants claim 
that his Kerch photographs were censored during the war? 

By downplaying the wartime history of the news photograph, the specific story 
of the mass murder of Kerch’s Jews and others murdered by the Nazis, Baltermants 
could more easily make this photo function as a visual icon in the Soviet war memory 
that emerged in the 1960s. The story of the wartime censorship of his more gruesome 
images also helped him craft an identity as a photographer who had been oppressed 
by Stalin. In the Thaw and the early Brezhnev years, when the photograph made its 
comeback, all things associated with Stalin (including his namesake city, Stalingrad, 
whose name was changed to Volgograd in 1961, and his burial spot in Lenin’s tomb 
on Red Square, from which he was removed in the same year) were politically prob- 
lematic. A changed reality demanded a changed history. With the appearance of 
“Grief” in the 1960s as an art photograph dedicated to memory, without the com- 
plicated and overlapping narratives of Soviet and Jewish loss, it became embedded 
in a story of universal tragedy, and Baltermants, the photo editor of Ogonek in the 
1960s, who likely wrote the caption for his own photograph, followed the trend to- 
ward universalizing the story of the Holocaust and toward highlighting his own op- 
pression under Stalin.3° 


MANY OF KHALDEI’S WAR PHOTOGRAPHS, especially his famous photo of the Red Flag 

being raised over the Reichstag, were republished in books, journals, and newspapers 

and were exhibited throughout the Eastern Bloc in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. (See 
°8 “Nikogda ne zabudem,” Ogonek, January 1965, photo layout. 


2° “Interview with Dmitrii Baltermants,” 153, my emphasis; interview with Drapkin. 
30 Interview with Tatiana Baltermants, June 2004. 
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* REM a = S i 
FicurE 8: Evgenii Khaldei, “Raising the Red Flag over the Reichstag,” May 1945. Scanned from the original 
negative. Courtesy of Anna Khaldei and Agency Fotosoyuz, Moscow. 


Figure 8.) But his photographs of the Budapest ghetto did not make a second ap- 
pearance in the same way that Baltermants’s Kerch photograph did until the fall of 
the Soviet Union. Although it worked as news in 1945, the two Jews of Budapest were 
too Jewish for postwar public Russian-language Soviet war memory. The Soviet Yid- 
dish journal Soviet Homeland (Sovetish Heymland ), which began appearing in 1961 
and fostered a Soviet Jewish war memory, did not publish many photographs, and 
Khaldei’s Budapest did not appear there, either. But after the fall of the Soviet 
Union, his “Jews with Yellow Stars on Their Chests” made a fierce return as “Jewish 
Couple.” (See Figure 9.) 

In the six years between the end of the Soviet Union and Khaldei’s death in 1997, 
he gave many interviews about his life as a Soviet Jewish photographer and about 
what was quickly becoming one of his most famous photographs. In one of them he 


said: 


I saw them walking down the street. I was in a black leather coat, and at first they were 
afraid—they thought I was from the SS. I walked over and tore off their stars, first the wom- 
an’s, then the man’s. She got even more frightened. She said, “No, no, you can’t do that, we 
have to wear them!” I told them that the Russians were here. I told them, “ikh bin oykh a 
yid. Sholem Aleichem. [I’m Jewish too. Hello.]” Then she cried.*! 


31 Alice Nakhimovsky and Alexander Nakhimovsky, eds., Witness to History: The Photographs of Yev- 
geny Khaldei (New York, 1997). 
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FIGURE 9: Evgenii Khaldei, “Jewish Couple,” January 1945. From the original negative. Courtesy of Agency 
Fotosoyuz, Moscow. 


If, in fact, the scene happened as Khaldei describes it, with the symbolic tearing 
off of the yellow star—a symbol of liberation from both Nazi and Hungarian fascist 
violence and also from an externally imposed Jewish identity—then the photograph 
would have been taken before he symbolically liberated the couple, because they are 
shown still wearing their stars. Or Khaldei could have torn off the stars with a pen- 
knife to symbolically liberate the couple, and then prepared to photograph them, 
only to realize that it was the stars, those graphic simplifications of identity, that 
made a photograph of two people on a street a symbol of Nazi atrocities and Jewish 
tragedy. (It is not that easy to sew a star back on, nor would the couple have likely 
agreed to this, so one must presume that he photographed them before their sym- 
bolic liberation.) (See Figure 10.) Even if Khaldei’s story of the photograph does 
not reflect the reality of the January 1945 encounter, when he crafted his post-Soviet 
self for Western audiences, he emphasized his role in the couple’s liberation, as the 
one tearing off their stars and building community between Jews on the streets of 
Budapest. 

“Jewish Couple” has adorned the walls of art galleries and Jewish museums 
around the world, but it is different from the version that was published in Unity 
during the war. First, the faded photojournalistic image in Unity had a descriptive 
caption rather than a pithy title like “Jewish Couple.” If the emphasis during the war 
was on the violent act of fixing identities—marking Jews with yellow stars—then in 
the 1990s, the story was about the Jews themselves. The composition of the pho- 
tographs is also different. In the 1945 photo, the stars are at the center of the frame. 
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FiGuRE 10: Evgenii Khaldei, Survivors in the Budapest Ghetto, one of whose stars has been torn off, 1945. 
Courtesy of Evgenii Khaldei and Agency Fotosoyuz. 


The woman looks away from the camera, suggesting disengagement from the pho- 
tographer. The image is cropped close in on their bodies, so the yiewer sees little 
of the buildings and streets of grand, but ruined, Budapest. In the exhibition pho- 
tograph of the 1990s, our gaze is directed into their faces and into the endless street 
behind them, which suggests the long journey they have travailed and traveled. The 
exhibition photograph—the better, more compelling of the two—tells a more in- 
timate and more profound story about the Jewish couple. “Jewish Couple” made the 
people, and not the wartime antisemitic laws about wearing yellow stars, the center 
of the story. 

Although for post-Soviet Western audiences Khaldei emphasized that he was a 
Jewish photographer and exhibited his work in Jewish venues, including the Jewish 
Museums in New York and San Francisco and Tel Aviv’s Museum of the Diaspora, 
immediately after the war his national identity proved to be a liability. The superstar 
photographer of the Red Flag photograph was named the official Soviet photog- 
rapher of the Nuremberg Trials and the Paris Peace Conference. But unlike Bal- 
termants, whose career soared after the war, Khaldei fell on hard times as the Cold 
War with the United States heated up and everything smacking of the foreign was 
deemed suspicious. The anti-cosmopolitan campaign of the late 1940s and early 
1950s claimed to target those with too many foreign connections. In fact, it drove 
out Soviet Jewish doctors, dentists, attorneys, writers, artists, photographers, and 
others from their positions in the cultural elite. Khaldei lost his job with TASS in 
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1948, and had difficulty finding stable employment for ten years. Many Jewish pho- 
tographers lost their staff positions in 1948-1949, although none experienced the 
horrible fate suffered by several Yiddish writers, including Fefer, Markish, and Ber- 
gelson, who faced arrest and eventually murder in 1952. Khaldei, along with several 
other underemployed but well-known Jewish photographers, worked for the mag- 
azine Art Hobby (Khudozhestvennaia samodeiatel’nost’) in the second half of the 
1950s, and Pravda finally hired him as a staff photographer in 1957.32 

Khaldei’s story about photographing the couple shows just how invested he was 
in the Jewishness of his work as he presented it late in life to American and often 
Jewish audiences. He always began his life story with his birth in 1917 in Yuzovka 
(which would become Stalino in 1924, and then Donetsk in the early 1960s), just 
before the outbreak of anti-Jewish pogroms during the Russian Civil War. We learn 
of the death of his mother during one of those pogroms and of the murder of many 
family members during World War II when the Nazis occupied Stalino in 1941. His 
1997 New York Times obituary talked in detail about his being raised in an “Orthodox 
Jewish family.” The word “Soviet” disappears from his own, and from others’, de- 
scription of the photograph, and the focus of Budapest turns to the Jewishness of 
the encounter. Just as the subtle Jewishness of the Kerch news photographs drops 
out of Baltermants’s photograph as it becomes part of Soviet memory, the 1990s 
reincarnation of Khaldei’s Budapest photograph moves in the opposite direction and 
loses the Soviet wartime liberation story as it becomes a Jewish icon of Holocaust 
memory.*? 

However, Khaldei’s post-Soviet legacy in Russia is quite different from his legacy 
in the West. As the war narrative became official Soviet and then post-Soviet war 
memory, with Jews the ever-present absence, Khaldei rarely presented himself, or 
his story of the Budapest ghetto, as a Jewish story. Rather, he presented himself and 
the photo as part of Soviet war memory. This is how he recounted the story of the 
Budapest photograph to a Russian journalist in the 1990s: 


I was walking along a side street and I ran into these two. Although people knew that Soviet 
troops had entered the city, the woman stopped and looked distressed. I began to explain to 
them in German that I was Russian, Soviet. The woman began to cry. I photographed them, 
and then they immediately began to rip off their stars that had been sewn onto their coats. 


The journalist ended the interview by saying that the photograph was left un- 
published for years until it came out in the 1990s, a mythic story that had become 
so ingrained, like the story of the suppression of Baltermants’s “Grief,” that it had 
become fact. In this interview, Khaldei does not use the word “Jew,” instead saying 
that he described himself to the couple as “Russian, Soviet.” He does not claim to 
have spoken Yiddish or Hebrew to them, as he suggests in his other interviews, but 
says that he spoke German. Perhaps most important, he says that the couple tore 

32 Tbid., 12-13. On the arrests and murders of Yiddish writers, see Rubenstein, Stalin’s Secret Po- 
groms. Khaldei’s archives contain documentation about his firing, or as his boss called it, “downsizing 
of the staff,” including a petition from Khaldei to get his job back on the basis of his outstanding war 
photography and the fact that he had never received any kind of political or ideological reprimands. See 


“Spravka, fotokhronika TASS,” October 25, 1948, as found in the Archive of Evgenii Khaldei, housed 
at Agency Fotosoyuz, Moscow. . 


33 “Yevgeny Khaldei, 80, War Photographer, Dies,” New York Times, October 9, 1997. 
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off their own stars, rather than his doing the symbolic liberating. If in 1945 Khaldei’s 
Budapest photography could be published in a Soviet Yiddish newspaper read by 
Jews in Moscow, Kiev, New York, or London, in the 1990s Khaldei presented dif- 
ferent selves and different frameworks for his photograph to audiences that fifty 
years later had very different memories of the war.34 

“Grief” and “Jewish Couple” first appeared as news photographs embedded in 
a complicated wartime story. At the time, the Soviet story of the war was also the 
Soviet Jewish story of the war, and the Jewish story of the war in the Soviet Union 
was the Soviet story. When the photographs reappeared—“Grief” in the 1960s with 
the emergence of official Soviet war memory, and “Jewish Couple” with the 1990s 
emergence of the story of the Holocaust (the war against the Jews) on Soviet soil— 
they became individual icons of seemingly separate memories of World War II and 
the Holocaust. 


IN THE 2000s, TWO EXHIBITIONS attempted to return the photographs to their original 
context in time and place. In 2005, the European House of Photography in Paris held 
a solo exhibition for Baltermants and, for the first time since the war, contextualized 
“Grief” by exhibiting it with other photographs he had taken at Kerch. The pho- 
tographs were hung together as a series, titled “From the Series ‘That’s How It Was 
[Tak eto bylo].’” The curators attempted to return the iconic “Grief” photograph 
back to its historical context, although neither Ivanova, Tereshchenko, nor Kogan 
was named, and no mention was made of the fact that most of the bodies in the 
Bagerov trench were Jewish. Contemporary curators continue to see the story of 
Kerch as a Soviet one, as Baltermants would have wanted.35 

Also in 2005, at the Russian State Historical Museum on Red Square in Moscow, 
the late Khaldei and his son Leonid, a budding photographer in his own right, had 
an exhibition titled “Budapest through the Eyes of Two Generations.” It was the first 
major showing of a wide range of Khaldei’s Budapest photographs and included 
several taken in the Budapest ghetto. Leonid went to Budapest in 2005 to take pho- 
tographs for the exhibition, nicely contrasting the elder Khaldei’s historic photo- 
journalism of violence and destruction with contemporary documentary images of 
the newly bourgeois capital of a European Union country. Following Khaldei’s self- 
presentation to Russian audiences as a Soviet photographer, the online catalog for 
the exhibition makes no mention of the fact that both photographers are Jewish, and 


34 See http://cityscan.ru/catalog.php?view=687. The original Russian reads: “Ia idu po ulochke, a eti 
dvoe mne navstrechu. Khotia v obshchem-to znali, chto sovetskie voiska voshli, zhenshchina ostanovilas’, 
i kakoe-to napriazhenie pochuvstvovalos’. Ia nachal po-nemetski im ob’iasnit’, chto ia russkii, sovetskii. 
Zhenshchina rasplakalas’. Ia ikh sfotografiroval, a potom oni priamo u menia na glazakh stali sryvat’ 
zvezdy, kotorye u nikh byli nashity na pal’to.” In my September 2007 interview with Khaldei’s daughter, 
she insisted again that the photograph had never been published in the Soviet Union. I then showed 
her scanned images of the Yiddish newspaper from March 1945, which are not of high enough quality 
to reproduce here. 

35 The title of the series came from an unpublished maquette that Baltermants assembled in the 1970s 
called “That’s How It Was.” The book included most of his Kerch photographs. Much to Baltermants’s 
dismay, no Soviet publishing house picked up the project, and the book still sits in the Baltermants 
Archive unpublished. The Paris exhibition was the first time the photographs had been presented to- 
gether as Baltermants envisioned them in the book. There are two extant copies of the maquette, both 
of which were consulted for this article. 
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in the biographical description of the elder Khaldei, it mentions nothing about po- 
groms, and says that he was fired in 1948 not because he was Jewish, but “because 
of what was written under ‘nationality’ in his passport.” As befits the Soviet and 
post-Soviet memory of the war, the word “Jew” never appears.°° 

The fact that these news photographs became icons of distinct war memories 
makes it difficult to get back to the overlapping narratives that did not divide Jew 
from Soviet as neatly as contemporary Holocaust and war memory often do. In Rus- 
sia, the war is still a more powerful memory than is the Holocaust, even for post- 
Soviet Jews, and especially for World War II veterans, who generally see themselves 
as Soviet war heroes. According to Gitelman’s study of the Soviet Jewish war gen- 
eration, most elderly Russian Jews understand the importance of the Holocaust to 
Jewish identity, but when asked about the Holocaust’s role during the war, Soviet 
Jewish veterans told Gitelman that “they did not fight in the war as Jews but as Soviet 
citizens.” The relatively new Holocaust museum located on the grounds of Russia’s 
enormous national war memorial complex in Moscow is hardly utilized, and a good 
percentage of its visitors are foreign tourists. It does not function as a national pil- 
grimage site, as the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum does for both Amer- 
ican Jews and Americans in general.3” 

Returning iconic photographs to their original news context shows how photo- 
graphs function in the creation of narratives and memories. Soviet Jews, Baltermants 
and Khaldei among them, saw the war as many tragedies in one—personal, family, 
communal, and national. And when these two Soviet Jewish photographers, em- 
powered by the state to create the national war narrative, shot their respective pho- 
tographs, they were taking news photos of particular aspects of this Soviet and Jewish 
war. Their employer, the Soviet press, was the first institution to publicly develop a 
narrative of and an interpretive framework through which to understand Nazi atroc- 
ities, in both Russian and Yiddish. When we see these photographs in all of their 
historic complexity, the distance between Soviet and Jewish, the war and the Ho- 
locaust, and Baltermants and Khaldei collapses. 

36 The State Historical Museum’s online record of the exhibition, Budapesht glazami dvukh pokolenii, 


is at http:/Avww.shm.ru/ev3884078.html. 
37 Gitelman, “Internationalism, Patriotism, and Disillusion.” 
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versity Press, 2004), New Jews: The End of the Jewish Diaspora (New York Uni- 
versity Press, 2006), and the forthcoming Through Soviet Jewish Eyes: Photog- 
raphy, War, and the Holocaust (Rutgers University Press). 
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THE EVENT WE NOW KNOw as the Holocaust has been widely represented in a variety 
of media, from autobiographical and scholarly books; to literature, photography, and 
film; to art, music, and museums.! There has even been an extensive discussion about 
whether it can be represented at all: Saul Friedlander has described it as being “at 
the limits of representation.”2 Even before the event itself was defined, however, it 
was being commemorated in monuments and memorials. Today there are many 
thousands of memorials marking sites of Nazi persecution and mass murder, and 
dozens more in cities around the world, with additional monuments being erected 
each year. 

In order to investigate how the Holocaust has been memorialized, we must first 
delimit what we mean by the term. Not until the 1970s did “Holocaust” become the 
most widely used word to denote the Nazi program to systematically exterminate all 
Jews; since the 1990s, it has expanded to include Nazi programs to decimate or 
eradicate other groups as well.4 In fact, an awareness of Nazi genocide as a program 


‘The works of Lawrence Langer on Holocaust literature and testimony are standard-setting: 
Langer, The Holocaust and the Literary Imagination (New Haven, Conn., 1975); Langer, Holocaust Tes- 
timonies: The Ruins of Memory (New Haven, Conn., 1991). See also James E. Young, Writing and Re- 
writing the Holocaust: Narrative and the Consequences of Interpretation (Bloomington, Ind., 1988). For 
art, music, and museums, see, for example, Philip Rosen and Nina Apfelbaum, Bearing Witness: A Re- 
source Guide to Literature, Poetry, Art, Music, and Videos by Holocaust Survivors (Westport, Conn., 2002). 

2 Saul Friedlander, ed., Probing the Limits of Representation: Nazism and the “Final Solution” (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1992), 3. Holocaust survivor Elie Wiesel has been one of the most outspoken proponents 
of the view that the Holocaust cannot be adequately portrayed. 

3 See Ulrike Puvogel, Gedenkstatten fiir die Opfer des Nationalsozialismus: Eine Dokumentation, 2 
vols. (Bonn, 1995). Puvogel’s location indexes list more than 3,000 sites for Germany alone. The equiv- 
alent publication for Poland, Council for the Preservation of Monuments to Resistance and Martyrdom, 
Scenes of Fighting and Martyrdom Guide: War Years in Poland, 1939-1945 (Warsaw, 1966), lists more than 
1,200 sites. Similar books have been compiled for Austria and the Netherlands: Erich Fein, Die Steine 
Reden: Gedenkstdatten des Osterreichischen Freiheitskampfes, Mahnmale fiir die Opfer des Faschismus, eine 
Dokumentation (Vienna, 1975); Wim Ramaker, Sta een Ogenblik Stil... : Monumentenboek, 1940-1945 
(Kampen, 1980). A front-page New York Times article from January 29, 2008, “Germany Confronts 
Holocaust Legacy Anew,” lists seven major projects in progress for Germany alone. 

I do not distinguish rigidly between “monuments” and “memorials,” although the choice of terms 
can be used to reflect objects that may be more heroic versus those that are more contemplative, as in 
the Washington Monument versus the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. 

4 See Jon Petrie, “The Secular Word ‘Holocaust’: Scholarly Myths, History, and 20th Century Mean- 
ings,” Journal of Genocide Research 2, no. 1 (2000): 31-63. See also David Engel, “What Is The Ho- 
locaust?” in Gordon Martel, ed., A Companion to Europe, 1900-1945 (Malden, Mass., 2006), 472-486. 
Peter Novick discusses the emergence of an awareness of the Holocaust in the United States in The 
Holocaust in American Life (Boston, 1999), 133-134. 
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distinct from atrocities committed during World War II developed only during the 
1960s. Barbie Zelizer, in Visual Culture and the Holocaust, her groundbreaking 1998 
study of early photographs taken at Holocaust sites and the evolution of their uses, 
notes that at the time and during the 1950s, they were called “World War II ‘atrocity 
photos.’”> Raul. Hilberg’s seminal work, beginning with his 1950 M.A. thesis and 
including his 1955 dissertation, published in 1961, used the term “destruction of the 
European Jews.” That work, along with such events as the trial of Adolf Eichmann 
in Jerusalem in 1961-1962, marks a watershed in the recognition of “the Holocaust” 
as a discrete event.® 

From the earliest attempts to represent aspects of the Holocaust at the sites 
where it took place, we can derive some principles that have come to characterize 
Holocaust memorials as a new genre of commemorative art distinct from older 
forms: they are addressed to transnational audiences; they often explicitly represent 
multiple meanings; and they use a new repertoire of symbols, forms, and materials 
to represent those meanings. By the time they emerged as a distinct genre around 
1960, Holocaust memorials tended to be complex experiential spaces, usually going 
beyond mere documentary markers to include significant didactic accoutrements. 

Since the late 1960s, scholars have attempted to catalogue Holocaust memorials, 
presenting us with a rich array of forms, but usually limiting themselves to typological 
categorizations with isolated formal interpretations.’ More recent works offer in- 
depth historical portrayals of individual memorials but are organized along national 
lines, interpreting the memorials as artifacts of specific national cultures.8 James E. 
Young’s seminal 1993 monograph The Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memorials and 
Meaning constitutes the pinnacle of this approach. Young focuses first on selected 
sites in Germany, Austria, and Poland, the primary countries where the Holocaust 
was carried out, and then on memorials in Israel and the United States. He does not 
treat some of the earliest representations of what we now call the Holocaust, planned 
for Warsaw and New York during the war, until chapters 6 and 11, respectively. 


° Barbie Zelizer, Visual Culture and the Holocaust (New Brunswick, N.J., 2001), 1. See also the 
excellent study by Cornelia Brink, Ikonen der Vernichtung: Offentlicher Gebrauch von Fotografien aus 
nationalsozialistischen Konzentrationslagern nach 1945 (Berlin, 1998). 

° Raul Hilberg, “The Role of the German Civil Service in the Destruction of the Jews” (M.A. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1950); Hilberg, “Prologue to Annihilation: A Study of the Identification, Impov- 
erishment, and Isolation of the Jewish Victims of Nazi Policy” (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1955); 
Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews (Chicago, 1961). For a cogent argument that the Holocaust 
and World War II are actually inseparably linked, see Arno Mayer, Why Did the Heavens Not Darken? 
The “Final Solution” in History (New York, 1988). 

’ For a typological approach, see Adolf Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny (New York, 
1969); and American Jewish Congress, In Everlasting Remembrance: A Guide to Memorials and Mon- 
uments Honoring the Six Million (New York, 1969). An excellent annotated bibliography of the literature 
can be found in Sybil Milton and Ira Nowinski, In Fitting Memory: The Art and Politics of Holocaust 
Memorials (Detroit, 1991), 297-315. Many more titles can be found in the “Holocaust: Commemoration 
and Memorials” section of Holocaust Remembrance: A Selected Bibliography, prepared in 2000 by the 
Vidal Sassoon International Center for the Study of Antisemitism at the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem, available at http://sicsa.huji.ac.il/remembrance.html (accessed September 2007). 

* See James Edward Young, The Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memorials and Meaning (New Haven, 
Conn., 1993); also Judith Miller, One, by One, by One: Facing the Holocaust (New York, 1990); Harold 
Marcuse, Frank Schimmelfennig, and Jochen Spielmann, Steine des Anstosses: Nationalsozialismus und 
Zweiter Weltkrieg in Denkmalen, 1945-1985 (Hamburg, 1985). For a more comprehensive survey of Ho- 
locaust memorialization in eleven European countries, see my essay “Memories of World War II and 
the Holocaust in Europe,” in Martel, A Companion to Europe, 487-503. 
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In contrast to such geographic analyses, a synchronic approach can show that 
knowledge about the scope and nature of the Holocaust spread only gradually to a 
wider public, which then struggled to find proper expressions of its understandings 
of the events. It allows us to discern how crucial the agents behind Holocaust me- 
morials and their intended audiences were to the forms those projects ultimately 
attained. It may seem obvious upon reflection, but it was not so much the events 
themselves that gave shape to the memorials (although the events did give rise to 
a specific iconography), but the intentions of those who established them. In fact, 
some of the core event-sites of the Holocaust, including Babi Yar, Belzec, Chetmno, 
Sobibor, and Treblinka, were not memorialized at all until the 1960s, when agents 
and audiences emerged who took an interest in transmitting their memory. 


THE INITIAL STAGE of Holocaust memorialization is represented by three monuments: 
one created in the Majdanek concentration camp in 1943; one conceived for the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in 1943, even as the rebellion was happening, and subse- 
quently implemented in 1948; and one proposed for New York City in 1944 but not 
realized until the 1990s. While the first two were intended to be or to represent acts 
of resistance, the third was an attempt by concerned witnesses to commemorate the 
enormous suffering and sacrifice of the victims. The next stage in the memorial- 
ization of Holocaust events is marked by monuments created in or proposed for 
concentration camps at or shortly after their liberation. Departing survivors of 
Buchenwald and Flossenbiirg wanted to leave behind some marker of their murdered 
comrades, while Allied army authorities in Belsen and Dachau felt a need to pub- 
licize the colossal desecration of humanity they encountered. Slightly later, states 
that had fallen victim to Nazi aggression set about preserving the remains of sites of 
repression as memorials: Poland at Auschwitz, Belgium at Breendonk, and Czecho- 
slovakia at Theresienstadt. Sites of Nazi atrocities that were not preserved during 
this first phase faced the same problem as non-Holocaust sites such as New York: 
the physical structures were deteriorating, or were unofficially or officially being 
dismantled and reused, creating a need to represent what was no longer there. This 
lack of existing forms forced the memorializers to confront more explicitly the ques- 
tion of what meanings they wished to convey. 

The memorial at Dachau, delayed until the early 1950s, illustrates the transition 
to a new phase in which survivors and states worked together, using international 
artistic competitions, to work out those meanings and find forms that would convey 
them. A 1952 competition for Buchenwald, then international competitions in 1953 
in London and in 1957 for Auschwitz-Birkenau, completed the transition to a specific 
iconography of the Holocaust, at the time the term itself and its conception as an 
event sui generis was emerging.’ The Buchenwald project, although envisioned as an 
international memorial by the camp survivors, was implemented for a national au- 
dience by the East German state as a National Site of Admonition and Commem- 
oration (Nationale Mahn- und Gedenkstitte) to represent the “anti-fascist” basis of 


° Petrie, “The Secular Word ‘Holocaust,’” gives examples of the use of “Holocaust” as the French 
and English translation of the Hebrew sho’ah in Yad Vashem publications beginning in 1955. 
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its own legitimacy. However, even its socialist realist design reveals the emerging 
internationalist trend, which became more pronounced by the end of the decade in 
Ravensbriick and Sachsenhausen, which are also in East Germany. An explicitly 
internationalist avant-garde tradition emerged from the London and Birkenau com- 
petitions, which shaped most subsequent major Holocaust memorials. 


WHAT MAY BE CONSIDERED the first Holocaust memorial was created in May 1943 by 
prisoners in the Majdanek concentration camp just outside the city limits of Lublin 
in eastern Poland.!° An imprisoned Catholic Polish artist persuaded an SS admin- 
istrator to permit the “beautification” of his section of the camp with sculptures. 
Albin Boniecki used concrete to create “Three Eagles”—a group of interlinked birds 
taking flight—which he set atop a column approximately 2 meters tall, into the base 
of which prisoners secretly placed a small container of human ash. The camp ad- 
ministrators accepted the monument because they saw the eagles as a Nazi symbol. 
However, the eagle is also a Polish national symbol, and to the prisoners, the three 
birds taking to the air symbolized the ultimate freedom of the three imprisoned 
groups: men, women, and children. Boniecki also created a tortoise, to symbolize 
resistance through work slowdowns, and a lizard baring its teeth in the direction of 
the guards at the entrance gate. This first memorial contains two features that would 
prove to be typical of the genre: the use of symbolic materials, and the creation of 
new symbols that would be appropriately understood by their target audience. A 
symbolic language of Holocaust memorials, which distinguishes them from earlier 
memorial traditions of war-related mass death, emerged gradually over the next two 
decades. 

Symbolic materials include stone from concentration camp quarries, such as the 
granite in the Mauthausen memorial in the Pére Lachaise Cemetery in Paris (1958), 
and also the marble used in the Jewish memorial in Dachau (1967), which is from 
the city of Peki’in in Israel, believed to have had continuous Jewish settlement since 
biblical times. Numerous Holocaust memorials incorporate containers of human ash 
or “blood-soaked” soil from Nazi camps and sites of mass murder." Religious sym- 


'0 See Jozef Marszatek, Majdanek: Konzentrationslager Lublin (Warsaw, 1984), 153, with unnumbered 
illustration. On the artist Albin Boniecki, see Rosen and Apfelbaum, Bearing Witness, 128. According 
to http://polish-online.com/polen/staedte/lublin-museum-majdanek.php (accessed November 2, 2007), 
after liberation the sculpture was destroyed by the local populace, who saw it as a symbol of Nazism. 
If that is true, the present sculpture would be a re-creation, of which I could find no indication in the 
published literature. See, for example, Detlef Hoffmann, ed., Das Gedéchtnis der Dinge: KZ- 
Relikte und KZ-Denkmiéier, 1945-1995 (Frankfurt, 1997), 10-11, http://books.google.com/books?id= 
XWRer88ZksUC. 

Note: Not all early Holocaust memorial projects are discussed here. For example, too little is known 
about a 1944 memorial vision for Auschwitz and Birkenau that is mentioned in Isabelle Engelhardt, A 
Topography of Memory: Representations of the Holocaust at Dachau and Buchenwald in Comparison with 
Auschwitz, Yad Vashem and Washington, DC (Brussels, 2002), 160-161. Also, the 1959 Ravensbriick 
memorial discussed below is based on a 1941 design for a monument commemorating the shooting of 
Soviet commissars. See Susanne Lanwerd, “Skulpturales Gedenken: Die ‘Tragende’ des Bildhauers Will 
Lammert,” in Insa Eschebach, Sigrid Jacobeit, and Susanne Lanwerd, Die Sprache des Gedenkens: Zur 
Geschichte der Gedenkstiitte Ravensbriick, 1945-1995 (Berlin, 1999), 42-43. 

't Survivors leaving Buchenwald for their home countries in the spring of 1945 took eighteen urns 
of human ash with them to create memorials around the world. Some of these urns are in the Central 
Cemetery in Vienna, the Ile de la Cité deportation memorial in Paris, and the Church of the Holy Spirit 
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bolism, even the use of Jewish symbols, 
was not common in concentration camp 
memorials until the 1960s, when the 
specifically Jewish dimension of the 
Nazi genocide began to emerge in the 
public sphere.!? Instead, the first sym- 
bols used at sites of persecution and 
genocide were taken from iconic fea- 
tures of the Nazi camps: barbed wire 
and fence posts, smokestacks, and the 
colored triangle badges that were used 
to categorize prisoners. Later, more 
specifically Holocaust-related icons of 
deportation, such as railroad cars and 
tracks, and even the sounds of trains, 
were added to the repertoire of camp 
memorials.!3 Symbols of victim groups, 
such as the six-pointed Star of David, a 
menorah, or the five-pointed commu- 
nist red star, and, less often, symbols of 
the perpetrators, including the swastika 
(usually deformed or broken), help to 
give Holocaust memorials specificity. 
More generic symbols of bondage and 
death, such as chains and urns, are ; ; 
‘ ; : FIGURE 1: Albin Boniecki, “Three Eagles,” on a col- 

common. Finally, numeric symbolism is umn erected by prisoners in Majdanek, May 1943; 
frequently employed in Holocaust me- height Ca.2 meters. The original base was said to 
morialse' The number 6 for the approx- Paes container of human ash. Photo by Ute 
imately 6 million Jewish victims is most 
common, but numbers of places (countries) of origin (usually 15-30) or of victims, 
often with tens or hundreds of thousands of individual elements (as tiles in Paris and 
Yad Vashem, or names in Prague), can also be found.!4 

Human forms in positions of mourning, solidarity, or resistance are common. 





in Copenhagen. With 105 urns and twenty-five additional relics in a crypt, the 1949 Hamburg-Ohlsdorf 
memorial discussed below has the largest collection. See Harold Marcuse, “Das Gedenken an die Ver- 
folgten des Nationalsozialismus, exemplarisch analysiert anhand des Hamburger ‘Denkmals fiir die 
Opfer nationalsozialistischer Verfolgung und des Widerstandskampfes’” (M.A. thesis, University of 
Hamburg, 1985), 59 (citing Hamburger Volkszeitung, May 3, 1949), 96-98; available at http:/Awww 
-history.ucsb.edu/faculty/marcuse/publications/ma/marcuse1985.pdf. 

12 For a discussion of the emergence of international awareness of the Jewish dimension of Nazi mass 
murder, with references to pertinent literature, see Harold Marcuse, Legacies of Dachau: The Uses and 
Abuses of a Concentration Camp, 1933-2001 (Cambridge, 2001), 210-214, 266-267. See also Petrie, “The 
Secular Word ‘Holocaust,’” 46-48; and Novick, The Holocaust in American Life, pt. 3. 

13 A 1958 design for Birkenau, discussed below, featured a cattle car motif; the 1970 memorial in 
Dutch Westerbork is a reconstructed section of track; the 1974 Ravensbriick memorial in Amsterdam 
has a constantly running railway soundtrack. See J. Kruizinga, Op de Bres voor de Vrijheid: Oorlogs-, 
Verzets- en Bevrijdingsmonumenten in Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1980), 40. 

14 The Paris deportation memorial is discussed below. The memorial in the Pinkas synagogue in 
Prague (1954-1959) lists the names and vital dates of 77,297 Czech Jews murdered in the Holocaust. 
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They are universally understandable, and are able to trigger empathy and positive 
feelings while connoting negative events. Skeletal human forms, widely associated 
with the camps since the Allied media blitz that accompanied their liberation in the 
spring of 1945, are less frequently employed, presumably because they do not foster 
feelings of identification among viewers. Disembodied hands, less graphic but more 
focused expressions of human emotion, are often found in Holocaust memorials as 
well.15 yi 

The need for symbolic representations, however, is predicated on the absence of 
that which is symbolized. In the early postwar years at many locations, the remnants 
of the camps themselves were deemed sufficient to represent what had taken place 
there. Majdanek is again an early example. In July 1944, Majdanek was the first Nazi 
concentration camp to fall into Allied hands; the following November, the provi- 
sional Polish government declared it to be a “memorial site of the martyrdom of the 
peoples of Poland and other nations.” One reason no additional artistic memorial 
was erected there until 1970 was the existence of the physical remains. In fact, at most 
of the former camps, the deterioration (or the intentional destruction) of the struc- 
tures went hand in hand with initiatives to create a symbolic memorial. At Gross 
Rosen near L6dz, for example, where much of the camp is still largely intact today, 
there is no sculptural memorial; instead, only a squat, obelisk-like mausoleum was 
constructed.!© Similarly, at Theresienstadt, thirty-five miles northeast of Prague, and 
in Breendonk, between Brussels and Antwerp, the remains of massive pre-Nazi for- 
tresses serve as the primary memorials.!” 


See “Pinkas Synagogue: Memorial to the 80,000 Jewish Victims of the Holocaust from Bohemia and 
Moravia,” http://www.jewishmuseum.cz/en/a-ex-pinkas.htm (accessed November 18, 2007). 

15 Ramaker, Sta een Ogenblik Stil, has a chapter devoted to Dutch Holocaust memorials using hands 
as symbols. 

‘6 The Gross Rosen mausoleum contains a large volume of human ash discovered in the camp, which 
was liberated on February 14, 1945, with 30,000 unevacuated survivors. It is barely mentioned in 
the extant literature. For two cursory references, see Council for the Preservation of Monuments to 
Resistance and Martyrdom, Scenes of Fighting and Martyrdom Guide, 324 and ill. 276; and Rein- 
hard Matz, Die unsichtbaren Lager: Das Verschwinden der Vergangenheit im Gedenken (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg, 1993), 175. In 2007-2008, the Gross Rosen museum’s website offered a more detailed post- 
war history of the memorial site, but it has since been removed. The current homepage is http://www 
-gross-rosen.pl/gb/main.htm. 

'7 On May 6, 1947, the Czech government declared that the “small fortress” section of the Ther- 
esienstadt camp, an eighteenth-century fortress, would be preserved as a “memorial site of national 
suffering.” However, the part of the site associated with the Holocaust, the larger section of the fortress 
across the river Ohie, where approximately 140,000 Jews had been held and about 33,000 died, was not 
included in the decree. Today that part of the former Theresienstadt “ghetto” is a residential neigh- 
borhood. The imposing architecture of the small fortress, where primarily non-Jewish Czech political 
prisoners were held, serves as a museum and memorial for the entire complex, and has never been 
complemented by a central artistic memorial. See Vojtéch Blodig, “Die Gedenkstatte Theresienstadt 
gestern und heute,” Dachauer Hefte 11 (1995): 102-108; also http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Interni 
erungslager_Theresienstadt_(1945-1948) (accessed October 19, 2007 and December 28, 2009), refer- 
encing articles in Czech in the Theresienstédter Blatter in 1990 and 1996 (the reference to the 1990 issue 
was removed when the Theresienstadt_1945-1948 page was renamed in September 2009). Some small 
memorials and sculptures can be found in the small fortress, including one containing earth from the 
concentration camps to which the prisoners of the small fortress were transferred. I could not find more 
specific information about the origins of these memorials. They were likely added after the 1970s, when 
major improvements to the site were made. 

In August 1947, the Belgian parliament passed a bill stipulating that the former SS and SD detention 
center in the early-twentieth-century fortress at Breendonk, twelve miles south of Antwerp and ap- 
proximately equidistant from Brussels, would be preserved as a memorial museum. See http://www 
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FIGURE 2: Nathan Rapoport, Monument to the Heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto, 1948; height 23 meters. The 
heroic socialist realist style reached its peak in the Eastern Bloc with the Buchenwald memorial of 1958. Photo 
by Aaron Marcuse-Kubitza. 


By FAR THE MOST ELABORATE and important Holocaust memorial conceived during 
the war was Nathan Rapoport’s monument for the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. It has 
been comprehensively researched by James Young.'8 Rapoport, a Jewish refugee 
from Nazi-occupied Poland, had found sanctuary in the Soviet Union, and was work- 
ing as a state sculptor in Novosibirsk when he heard news of the uprising in April 
1943. He had previously sketched a monument to the destruction of Polish and Rus- 
sian Jewry, a huddled family watching a girl being led away by armed Germans. A 
year later, he traveled to Moscow to present his first model for a Warsaw Ghetto 
monument to the Arts Committee, which rejected it as “too narrow in conception, 
too nationalistic,” meaning that it did not conform to the heroic-universalist Stalinist 
style. (Young writes that the committee considered it “too Jewish.”) Unfortunately, 
we do not know what that monument looked like, but we do know that memorial 
designs were often rejected in those early years because they were too specific or too 
graphic—in other words, because their meanings were not acceptable to those in 
power. When Rapoport was repatriated to Warsaw in early 1946, he presented a 
revised maquette to the Warsaw Jewish Committee, which, he learned, had already 
rejected a proposal from a local artist that was described as looking like “two Ha- 


.breendonk.be/EN/fort.html (accessed October 19, 2007). A sculptural memorial may have been erected 
there: a bronze figure of a powerful man, kneeling with his thighs splayed and looking upward, set atop 
a high brick pedestal, is depicted in Ludo van Eck, Le livre des camps (Leuven, 1979), 32. I have been 
unable to find out more about this sculpture. On the reception of the memorial site, see also http:// 
www.breendonk.be/EN/memorial.html (accessed October 19, 2007). 

18 Young, The Texture of Memory, 155-184, esp. 159, 164-170. On p. 166, Young writes that Rapoport 
returned to Novosibirsk in “mid-1943,” but from the context he probably means mid-1944. This detailed 
and richly illustrated chapter was previously published as James E. Young, “The Biography of a Me- 
morial Icon: Nathan Rapoport’s Warsaw Ghetto Monument,” Representations 26 (Spring 1989): 69-106. 
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sidim hoeing potatoes.” Rapoport’s new idea was for a large framing monument, 
approximately 23 meters high and 27 meters wide, with an 11-meter- tall bronze fig- 
ure of Mordecai Anielewicz, the head of the Jewish Fighting Organization, at the 
center. The committee immediately accepted the new design, which was approved 
a year later by the Warsaw Arts Committee as well, under the provision that it be 
completed for dedication on April 19, 1948, the fifth anniversary of the uprising and 
less than a year away. 

Rapoport went to Paris to cast the figurative parts of the memorial in bronze. 
Realizing that his socialist realist style was becoming anachronistic, he isolated him- 
self from the contemporary art scene and found Jewish settlers from Palestine to be 
his models. He located stone for the framing monument in a quarry in Sweden, where 
large blocks of granite lay ready for delivery. In an ironic twist of history, they had 
been ordered by Hitler’s favorite sculptor, Arno Breker, for use in a planned victory 
monument in the Nazi capital, Berlin. The core material beneath the granite in- 
advertently became symbolic as well. The architect commissioned with building the 
base had first wanted to clear the rubble of the destroyed ghetto from the site. When 
this proved impracticable, he poured concrete over the ruins, then encased that core 
with Breker’s granite slabs. Although in this case unplanned, the incorporation of 
relics draws on a longstanding memorial tradition that reached a qualitatively new 
level in Holocaust memorials. The practice had underpinned the legitimacy of Chris- 
tian reliquaries since medieval times. In addition, spoils or remains of war had his- 
torically been taken for use in victory monuments, such as Napoleon’s looting of the 
Berlin quadriga in 1806, or the incorporation of cannons and munitions in war me- 
morials at least since the U.S. Civil War.!? Human remains have been incorporated 
into the tombs of unknown soldiers since World War I.?° This practice has become 
a hallmark of Holocaust memorials, which commemorate an occurrence that was 
both anonymous and spread over a huge geographic area. In Poland, where a once- 
vibrant Jewish culture had been all but eradicated, monuments crafted from broken 
Jewish tombstones are common, for example, in L6dz, Lukéw, Sandomierz, and 
Siedice.7! 


ANOTHER FEATURE TYPICAL of Holocaust memorials for at least the first decade after 
the war is that they were initiated by Holocaust and concentration camp survivors, 
or by refugees such as Rapoport who had narrowly escaped the Nazis’ genocidal 
dragnet. However, they were realized only when they were supported either by the 
local community or by the governmental authority responsible for the site. The effort 


1° For more examples, see Hans-Rudolf Meier, “Vom Siegeszeichen zum Liiftungsschacht: Spolien 
als Erinnerungstrager in der Architektur,” in Hans-Rudolf Meier and Marion Wohlleben, eds., Bauten 
und Orte als Trager von Erinnerung: Die Erinnerungsdebatte und die Denkmalpflege (Zurich, 2000), 87-98; 
Annette Schafer, “Spolien: Untersuchungen zur Ubertragung von Bauteilen und ihr politischer Sym- 
bolgehalt am Beispiel von St-Denis, Aachen und Magdeburg” (M.A. thesis, Bamberg, 1999). 

20 Ken Inglis, “Grabmaler ftir unbekannte Soldaten,” in Deutsches Historisches Museum et al., Die 
letzten Tage der Menschheit: Bilder des Ersten Weltkrieges (Berlin, 1994), 402-422. See also Linda Gran- 
field, The Unknown Soldier (Toronto, 2008). 

21 Young, The Texture of Memory, 194-196. These are mentioned but not depicted in Council for the 
Preservation of Monuments to Resistance and Martyrdom, Scenes of Fighting and Martyrdom Guide, 211, 
200, 168, 307. 
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FIGURE 3: A plaque covering soil from concentration camps marks the site of a Holocaust memorial planned 
for New York City’s Riverside Park since 1947. The memorial project was finally realized in 1997, but as a 
museum in a much more frequented location in Battery Park. Photo by Irene Marcuse, 2008. 


to establish a memorial in New York City offers a revealing case study.?2 Since July 
1942, anumber of public events involving hundreds of thousands of people had been 
held in New York and other cities around the U.S. to draw attention to the ongoing 
genocide of Jews in Europe.”? They culminated in a mass rally on the steps of City 
Hall on April 19, 1944, the first anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, at which 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia spoke. At the same time, the refugee poet Julian Tuwim 
published his call for a “monument to the ignominy of our foes and to the glory of 
our tortured heroes.”*4 In January 1946, the U.S. National Organization of Polish 
Jews proposed that an eternal flame be established, dedicated to the “Heroes of the 
Warsaw Ghetto and the Six Million Jews Slain by the Nazis.” It found wide support 
both from the city administration and from Jews around the world. On October 19, 
1947, an inscribed cornerstone was dedicated before a crowd of tens of thousands 
in Riverside Park near 84th Street. That stone plaque, beneath which a box of soil 
from concentration camps was interred, bears the text “This is the site for the Amer- 
ican memorial to the heroes of the Warsaw ghetto battle April-May 1943 and to the 
six million Jews of Europe martyred in the cause of human liberty.” 

Since the New York project did not receive enough support to be initiated until 
the 1980s, the designs submitted for it in 1948, 1949, and 1950 indicate that spe- 

22 See Young, The Texture of Memory, 287-291. Rochelle Saidel, Never Too Late to Remember: The 
Politics behind New York City’s Holocaust Museum (New York, 1996), 44-55, offers additional details. 

23 See David S. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews: America and the Holocaust, 1941-1945 (New 
York, 1985), 24-26, 71, 88, 169-170; also Lucia Ruedenberg, “ “Remember 6,000,000’: Civic Commem- 


oration of the Holocaust in New York City” (Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1994), 22-40. 
24 Young, The Texture of Memory, 164. 
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cifically Jewish symbols were problematic in the early memorial iconography of the 
Holocaust. The 1948 design was a figure by famed New York sculptor Jo Davidson, 
depicting a muscular, bare-handed fighter with his arms swept back and his chest 
thrust forward, towering over four figures: a beseeching rabbinical figure, a fighter 
aiding an injured comrade, and a corpse slumped against the step-like blocks of the 
pedestal.25 After it was rejected without comment by the Arts Commission, Colum- 
bia University architecture professor Percival Goodman proposed in 1949 that a wall 
be erected, to measure 36 meters long and 7.6 meters tall, crowned by a menorah 
on a pedestal nearly 14 meters tall. This design, too, was rejected, ostensibly for its 
large size, which allegedly would have distracted drivers on the adjacent parkway. 
We can only speculate that its overt Jewish symbolism played a role in its rejection, 
as well as in the failure of its biblically themed successor. 

In 1951, ground was broken for a design by famed German émigré architect Erich 
Mendelsohn and renowned Croatian sculptor Ivan MeStrovi¢. Two black granite 
tablets, 24.4 meters tall and inscribed with the Ten Commandments, were to be set 
atop an 8-meter-high wall bearing a central inscription. A perpendicular wall 30 
meters in length ran along the side of the plaza, at the front end of which was a giant 
sculpture of Moses urging “struggling humanity,” depicted as a procession of figures 
in bas-relief, to fulfill the Ten Commandments. When fundraising efforts stalled 
after Mendelsohn’s death in 1953, that project, too, was abandoned. Rochelle Saidel 
suggests that this was because of a lack of support among Jewish organizations in 
New York, which were wary of antisemitism during that Cold War period.”® 

The subsequent fate of Holocaust memorialization in New York City illustrates 
how difficult overtly Jewish symbolism remained around the world (with the excep- 
tion of Israel) until the 1980s. In 1964, two different Jewish groups independently 
proposed separate designs by Nathan Rapoport, which were again rejected on 
grounds of “public sensitivity.” One, “Scroll of Fire,” took the form of Torah scrolls 
8 meters high that were carved with bas-relief scenes from the Holocaust. It was 
erected in Israel in 1971.27 The other depicted Artur Zygelboim immolating himself 
in London in 1943 to draw attention to the Nazi genocide of the Jews.28 The Arts 
Commission described it as “a bronze figure engulfed in thorns and flames, sharply 
leaning to the front as if about to fall; emerging from the inferno are heads and hands 
calling to humanity for rescue.”?9 A design for a new location at the tip of Manhattan 
in Battery Park, commissioned from architect Louis Kahn in 1968, was never realized 


25 Tbid., 290; Saidel, Never Too Late to Remember, 49, 253 n. 15. 

26 Saidel, Never Too Late to Remember, 51-55; see also Novick, The Holocaust in American Life, 123. 

27 See Saidel, Never Too Late to Remember, 57-61; Young, The Texture of Memory, 200-225. The 
second scroll of the version erected near Kesalon, Israel, carries scenes depicting the Israeli war of 
independence. 

28 On Zygelboim, see Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews, 123; and David Roskies, The Jewish 
Search for a Usable Past (Bloomington, Ind., 1999), 138-139. Roskies calls Zygelboim’s grave in the 
Workmen’s Circle Plot of the Old Mount Carmel Cemetery in Queens, New York, “the first memorial 
to the Holocaust on American soil.” Saidel, however, gives 1972 as the dedication date of the current 
monument, a trapezoidal granite tower surmounted by a horizontal disk with a pear-shaped sculptural 
flame emerging from it; Never Too Late to Remember, 61. The Hebrew and English inscription quotes 
from Zygelboim’s suicide note. 

2° See New York Times, June 11, 1965, 1, cited in Wayne Jebian, “The Missing Monument,” Columbia 
Journal of American Studies 1, no. 1 (1995), http:/Avww.columbia.edu/acis/textarchive/cjas/11/14.html 
(accessed November 9, 2007). 
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FIGURE 4: Erich Mendelsohn and Ivan Mestrovi¢, design for a Holocaust memorial in Riverside Park, New 
York City, 1951; planned height ca. 24.4 meters. Prominent Jewish symbolism helped to thwart the realization 
of this project. Photo from the archives of the YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, New York. 


because of a lack of funding. Consisting of six glass cubes approximately 5 meters 
high arranged around a seventh cube with an entrance archway, it was to have cost 
$1.5 million. Ultimately a six-sided Museum of Jewish Heritage was built at that 
location. Begun in 1986, it was dedicated in 1997, with a substantial portion of its 
exhibition devoted to the Holocaust. 


THE FIRST POSTWAR ATTEMPTS at memorialization in Europe were initiated by sur- 
vivors in the camps that had been liberated before the Germans could evacuate them. 
These early efforts often went on for years before lasting memorials were erected, 
both because they were hampered by material conditions and because once the sur- 
vivors dispersed, no other group lobbied for the creation of a memorial: state agen- 
cies had not yet found meanings in Nazi atrocities that they wished to represent. 

On April 19, 1945, in Buchenwald, just four days after liberation, a wooden obe- 
lisk built by survivors in the camp workshops was erected on the roll-call square.*° 
Some 7 to 8 meters tall and culminating in a wooden “fire basin,” it carried the 
inscription “K.L.B.” (the official Nazi abbreviation of Konzentrationslager Buchen- 


30 See Volkhard Knigge, “Buchenwald,” in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 95—96. 
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FicureE 5: A provisional memorial erected on the Buchenwald roll-call square on April 19, 1945. Classical forms 
such as pyramids and obelisks were typical of the earliest Holocaust memorials. Photo by Sgt. John T. Poulos, 
courtesy of the Poulos Family. 


wald) and the approximate number of people killed in the camp: 51,000.*! The con- 
vergence of a lobby of Buchenwald survivors and the East German state’s interest 
in using the camp to bolster its legitimacy would lead in 1958 to the creation of one 
of the largest Holocaust memorial ensembles ever built.?? 

In Bergen-Belsen, liberated four days before Buchenwald, catastrophic health 
conditions and the need to care for thousands of displaced Jews whose repatriation 
posed problems delayed the realization of a first memorial for a year.** Still, the 
British army quickly decided to designate the camp as a memorial. A sign was erected 
in English, with a second sign offering a clumsy German translation—an indication 
that the British also intended to address a German audience. It read: 


This is the site of the infamous Belsen concentration camp, liberated by the British on 15th 
April 1945. 10,000 unburied dead were found here, another 13,000 have since died. All of 
them victims of the German New Order in Europe and an example of Nazi Kultur.34 


31 Of the 34,375 officially registered dead, approximately 11,000 were Jewish. Including executed 
prisoners and Soviet prisoners of war, as well as those who were dead upon arrival at the camp and those 
who died on evacuation marches, the death toll is now estimated to be 65,000 or more. Ironically, this 
obelisk form was identical to a temporary Nazi memorial created in Graz, Austria, in July 1938 to 
celebrate that city’s naming as “City of the People’s Uprising.” The city’s central statue of the Virgin 
Mary was covered in an obelisk framework draped in red cloth and crowned by a basin. See Hans Haacke, 
“Und ihr habt doch gesiegt, 1988,” in James Young, ed., The Art of Memory: Holocaust Memorials in 
History (New York, 1994), 77-81. 

32 Yad Vashem in Jerusalem, where memorials were begun in the 1960s, and the Berlin Memorial 
to the Murdered Jews of Europe, dedicated in 2005, are also among the largest. 

33 According to http://www.ag-bergen-belsen.de/guided_tour.html (accessed January 12, 2008), a 
birchwood “timber cross” erected by (non-Jewish) Polish women after liberation was the first memorial. 

34 A photograph of the sign can be found at http://isurvived.org/Bergen-Belsen_liberation.html 
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In April 1946, some Jewish 
survivors who were still liv- 
ing in former German army 
barracks near the site ded- 
icated a square column ap- 
proximately 2 meters tall, 
crowned by a block en- 
graved with a small Star of 
David, which was in turn 
surmounted by a_ small 
stone sphere. On the side of 
the memorial facing arriv- 
ing visitors, which is in- 
scribed in Hebrew, an ab- 
stract relief depicts a forest 
of cut-down trees. The tra- 
ditional form of the memo- 
rial indicates that the survi- 
vors had not yet derived a 


specific meaning from the 

experience that they wished FIGURE 6: Jewish memorial erected by survivors in Belsen, 1946; height 
ca. 2 meters. Like many of the earliest Holocaust memorials, this mon- 

to represent, as the admo-_ument hasa very traditional form, but its inscription is unusually spe- 

nition, translated into En- cific, naming its creators as well as the victims and perpetrators, and 


. combining them with an emotional appeal. Photo courtesy of Glenn 
glish on the back of the me- aes ee , 


morial, indicates—the words 
“shall remember” are painted red: 





Israel and the world shall remember / thirty thousand Jews / exterminated in the 
concentration camp / of Bergen-Belsen / at the hands of the murderous Nazis 
EARTH CONCEAL NOT THE BLOOD / SHED ON THEE! 

First anniversary of Liberation / 15th April 1946 / 14th Nissan 5706 

Central Jewish Committee / British Zone.*° 


Later that year or in 1947, the British occupiers had German POWS erect a larger 
memorial, an obelisk 20 meters tall with a wall 40 meters long. It had to be rebuilt 
in 1958 because of weather damage.*° That structure, the closest thing West Ger- 
many had to a national Holocaust memorial until the completion of the Dachau 
memorial site in 1968, was dedicated by West German president Theodor Heuss in 
April 1952.37 Now 25 meters tall, the re-created obelisk is accompanied by a 50- 
meter-long stone wall bearing inscriptions from fourteen of the forty countries whose 


(accessed October 19, 2007). The German version of the sign is depicted at http://Avww.bbc.co.uk/ 
ww2peopleswar/stories/50/a8378850.shtml. The sign was erected prior to the 1946 publication of its pho- 
tograph in Derrick Sington, Belsen Uncovered (London, 1946). 

35 For details about the monument’s creation, see Marcuse, Legacies of Dachau, 264, references in 
512. nz 10: 

36 The most detailed postwar chronology of the memorial that I have seen is in Stuttgarter Zeitung, 
February 3, 1960. 

37 A translation of Heuss’s speech is printed in Roderick Stackelberg and Sally Anne Winkle, 
The Nazi Germany Sourcebook: An Anthology of Texts (London, 2002), 401-402. The German origi- 
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FicureE 7: Dedicated in Bergen-Belsen in 1952, this stone obelisk is 25 meters tall and stands in front of a 
50-meter-long wall with inscriptions from fourteen countries; a Sinti inscription was added in 1982. Memorials 
at Holocaust sites often name the countries of origin of the victims. Photo by Bonnie M. Harris. 


citizens died in the Belsen camp.?8 This may be the first example of what has become 
a hallmark of Holocaust memorials: individual representations of some or all of the 
countries whose citizens were killed at the site. Other pre-1960 examples can be 
found in Flossenbiirg, Buchenwald, Auschwitz, Ravensbriick, and Sachsenhausen. 
Mauthausen is perhaps the most noteworthy site exhibiting the national principle; 
since 1948, twenty national memorials have been erected there on a field outside the 
former camp walls.%? 

As Buchenwald and Belsen indicate, it took some time after the war for an ico- 
nography of symbolic and figurative representation specific to the Holocaust to 
evolve. Classical forms, such as an obelisk or tall pylon, were used to mark a site as 
meaningful, but without specifying that meaning. At Belsen, each of the fourteen 
countries had the opportunity to express its own meaning in an inscription.*° Other 
memorials erected in the late 1940s use tall forms that convey no specific meaning— 
for example, the triangular obelisk 8 to 10 meters tall encircled by three large red 
stars that was erected by Red Army survivors at the Stukenbrock POW/death camp 


nal is available at http:/Awww.derhistoriker.de/deutsch/05 +Rede_BP_Heuss_Einweihung_KZ-Gedenk 
staette_Bergen-Belsen_1952.pdf (accessed October 19, 2007). 

38 Friedrich Bischoff, Das Lager Bergen-Belsen: Dokumente und Bilder mit erliuternden Texten, im 
Auftrage des Niedersdchsischen Ministers des Innern (Hannover, 1966), 32. 

39 See Bertrand Perz, Die KZ-Gedenkstitte Mauthausen: 1945 bis zur Gegenwart (Innsbruck, 2006). 
The website of the Mauthausen committee of Austria gives some information about the history of the 
memorial site: http://vww.mkoe.at/gedenkstaette.asp. Yad Vashem in Jerusalem exhibits a variation on 
this theme: on an adjacent field, it displays scaled replicas of memorials from many sites of the Holocaust, 
including Warsaw and Dachau. 

40 The inscriptions are listed in “Zur Geschichte des Lagers Bergen-Belsen,” http://www.bergen 
belsen.de/pdf/zurgeschichte.pdf, 6-8 (accessed October 10, 2008); an older html version is still available 


at the Internet Archive, for example at http://web.archive.org/web/20071018004923/www.bergenbelsen 
.de/de/zurgeschichte.htm. 
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FIGURE 9: The first memorial in Neuen- 
gamme, 1953, was erected by the city gov- 
ernment to appease demands by survivors 
for a memorial; height ca. 7.5 meters. Photo 
by the Buchenwald Collective, from the 
Stiftung Brandenburgische Gedenkstatten/ 
Archiv Sachsenhausen. 


near Bielefeld in April 1945, or 


y i . “ ” 
Ficure 8: This 16-meter-tall memorial in Hamburg-Ohlsdorf, the needle constructed — by 
dedicated in 1949, contains 105 urns with ash and soil fom French survivors at the Neue 
Holocaust sites across Europe. Memorials at non-Holocaust Bremm camp in Saarbriicken 
sites often contain collections of relics from Holocaust sites to : ; ; 2 
establish their legitimacy and represent the transnational dedicated in 1947, which was later 


scope of the Holocaust. Photo by Harold Marcuse. interpreted as resembling a 
French bayonet.*! 

A revealing example of an early “tall form” used to represent the Holocaust at 
a site not connected to its implementation was dedicated in the Ohlsdorf Cemetery 
in Hamburg in 1949. A rectangular reinforced concrete pylon 16 meters tall, it holds 
105 red stone urns containing ashes and soil from sites of “National Socialist re- 
pression and the resistance struggle” across Europe.** This memorial, originally 
planned for the center of the city by the Association of the Persecutees of National 
Socialism (Vereinigung der Verfolgten des Nationalsozialismus, or VVN), the larg- 
est group of survivors of Nazi persecution, might be considered the first all-encom- 
passing “Holocaust” memorial, since it unites relics from Holocaust sites from Aar- 
hus to Zwickau, including not only core sites such as Auschwitz-Birkenau and 





* 


41 The memorial for 45,000-50,000 dead at the Stukenbrock camp was dedicated on May 2, 1945. 
See Volker Pieper, Die Vergessenen von Stukenbrock: Die Geschichte des Lagers in Stukenbrock-Senne von 
1941 bis zur Gegenwart (Bielefeld, 1988), 44-46, 132-136; also Carsten Seichter, Nach der Befreiung: Die 
Nachkriegs- und Rezeptionsgeschichte des Kriegsgefangenen-Mannschafts-Stammlagers “Stalag 326 VI K” 
Stukenbrock (Cologne, 2006). On Saarbriicken, see Puvogel, Gedenkstitten fiir die Opfer des National- 
sozialismus, 1: 706-707. 

42 See Marcuse, Das Gedenken an die Verfolgten des Nationalsozialismus, 41-47. 
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FicurE 10: Survivors’ proposal for an experiential Neuengamme memorial, 1960. The chimney-like tower was 
to be 18-20 meters tall, the pyramidal pylons 3 meters tall, representing different countries. By the late 1950s, 
Holocaust memorials were becoming experiential spaces. Photo by Harold Marcuse from print in Hans Schwarz 
Papers, Forschungsstelle fiir die Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus, Hamburg. 


Treblinka, but also sites in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Lithuania, and Romania—a 
remarkable achievement given the material and political situation at that time. Col- 
lecting soil from multiple Holocaust sites and/or listing their names as a way to signify 
the entire event is common in Holocaust memorials not situated at historic loca- 
tions.*3 It effectively reverses the national principle of enumerating the victims’ 
countries of origin, which is found in the memorials at Holocaust sites themselves. 

A few years later, the relatively meaning-neutral tall pylon form of Belsen and 
Hamburg-Ohlsdorf was adapted once again for the first memorial erected in the 
Neuengamme concentration camp near Hamburg. Dedicated in 1953, it was styled 
as a tapered cylinder approximately 7.5 meters tall. It is sometimes described as 
resembling a crematorium smokestack, although all main concentration camp cre- 
matoria had rectangular chimneys.** The inscription read simply “To the Victims 
1938-1945.” After much lobbying by the international association of Neuengamme 
survivors, which had proposed a much more elaborate experiential memorial in 1960, 
this small column was replaced by a considerably taller (27 meters) rectangular pylon 
marked only by two vertical grooves and three triangular pegs—the shape of the camp 
badges—on which wreaths could be hung.*> To appease the survivors, who wanted some 

43 In addition to the collection of soil in New York (1947) mentioned above, Hamburg-Ohlsdorf lists 
25 sites; further early examples can be found in Dortmund (1959, with 52 site names), Frankfurt (1964, 
with 53 site names), and Paris (1956 and 1962, with 13 and 15 site names; see below). 

44 See Ute Wrocklage, “Neuengamme,” in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 174-205, 188-191. 
I have estimated the height from the 1956 Buchenwald Collective photograph with a man standing next 
to it in Ginter Morsch, ed., Von der Erinnerung zum Monument: Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Nationalen 
Mahn- und Gedenkstatte Sachsenhausen (Berlin, 1996), 178. 


4S Their proposed design, the result of a limited competition, was a triangular chimney 18 to 20 meters 
high surmounting a descending triangular ramp. The ramp was flanked by obelisk-like pylons 3 meters 
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representation of human suffering, the 
Hamburg buildings authority allowed 
them to add an abstract bronze sculpture, 
larger than life-size (1.85 meters), depict- 
ing a fallen, emaciated “deportee” rest- 
ing only on its knees and shorn head. 
The first memorials in the former 
Flossenbiirg concentration camp, near 
Nuremberg in southern West Germany, 
also used classical memorial forms 
as well as symbolic materials and the 
symbolic incorporation of human re- 
mains.*° After liberation, the camp 
served briefly as an internment camp, 
then from fall 1945 to 1948 as a United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) displaced per- 
sons camp for Catholic Poles who did 
not want to return to Soviet-dominated 
Poland. In June 1946, a Committee for 
Erecting the Monument and Chappel 
[sic] in Concentration Camp Flossenbiirg 
was constituted, including representa- 
tives of the refugees in the UNRRA 
camp, local mayors, and town adminis- 
trators and businessmen.‘”? Although 
the committee was never able to attain FIGURE 11: The present-day Neuengamme memorial 
: a So and sculpture, 1965; height 27 meters, with sculpture by 
official recognition from the military Francoise Salmon, 1.85 meters. The city of Hamburg 
government or the UN (it unsuccess- again realized a minimalist design to appease the sur- 
: : vivors, who were allowed to contribute the sculpture. 
fully tried to place the site under UN photo from Wikimedia. 
protection), it did succeed in creating 
several memorials. Several watchtowers were dismantled, with their bricks then used 
to build a chapel named “Jesus in Prison” attached to a remaining watchtower. The 
local newspaper reported that the chapel design was the result of a competition, 
although no records of other designs have been found. In the “valley of death” lead- 
ing away from the chapel, human ash from the camp was piled into a large pyramid 
and planted over with sod. An adjacent “square of nations” was marked by stone 
plaques bearing the insignia of the nations whose citizens had died in Flossenbiirg.** 





tall that were to bear national inscriptions. Belsen was explicitly referenced as a model for the inscrip- 
tions. 

46 See Peter Heigl, Konzentrationslager Flossenbiirg in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Regensburg, 1989), 
85-100. 

47 “Chappel” was the spelling used in the group’s printed letterhead. 

48 An excellent collection of historical and present-day photographs can be found at http://www.third 
reichruins.com/flossenburg.htm. The ash may have come from corpses found in the camp at liberation 
and cremated before May 1, when that program was stopped. See Heigl, Konzentrationslager Flossenbiirg 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 63, 67. 
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FIGURE 12: Memorial inscription on the chimney of FicureE 13: The memorial in the town of Flossen- 
the Flossenbiirg crematorium, ca. 1946. This is one burg, dedicated October 27, 1946; height 10-12 
of the earliest cases where the countries of origin of meters. As with the Jewish memorial in Belsen, its 
the victims were listed at a Holocaust site. Photo form is very traditional. Photo by the Buchenwald 
courtesy of the Dachau Memorial Site. Collective, from the Stiftung Brandenburgische 


Gedenkstatten/Archiv Sachsenhausen. 


On the rectangular brick chimney of the crematorium, under the inscription in Polish 
and English “1938-1945 / Have been murdered in concentration camp at Flossen- 
birg,” was a list of eighteen nations (including “Jewish”) followed by the number 
of deaths for each of those nations as determined by the memorial committee. They 
were listed in decreasing order, from 26,430 Russians to 2 Americans (soldiers who 
died during liberation), with the total given at the bottom: 73,296. Again we see the 
features typical of this early period: an experiential memorial terrain, incorporation 
of symbolic materials, multinational representation, and classical symbolic forms 
that signify generic but not specific meaning. 

By the summer of 1946, the Flossenbiirg memorial committee had also erected 
a traditional memorial in a cemetery created in the center of Flossenbiirg village, 
where the 141 inmates who died after liberation were buried by order of the U.S. 
Army. Standing some 10 to 12 meters high and made from local granite, it consists 
of six block-like “stories” of decreasing size stacked atop each other, the uppermost 
bearing a cross and crowned by a symbolic urn. Criticized in September 1946 by the 
Bavarian Ministry of the Interior and the local county governor as “bordering on the 
unbearable” and “not satisfying the appropriate cultural and aesthetic standards,” 
this memorial indicates that even right after the war, traditional memorial forms 
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FiGuRE 14: Proposal for a 35-meter-tall memorial FIGURE 15: The final Leiten memorial, chosen from a 
on the Leiten gravesite near Dachau, November competition in 1950, is 10.5 meters high. Inside it are 
1945. This massive memorial, to be built from rubble plaques representing 33 countries whose citizens died in 
salvaged from Munich, was deemed inappropriate Dachau. This dramatically scaled-down version of the orig- 
and was never built. Photo by Harold Marcuse from inal memorial hall idea is enshrouded by trees today. Photo 
Landratsamt Dachau. from Der Baumeister, 1954. 


were already considered inadequate to commemorate the Holocaust.*? In Flossen- 
burg camp and village, with human and material remains lending them legitimacy 
and a remote location away from national and international attention, these tradi- 
tional memorial forms have persisted unchanged until today. 

In Dachau, as in Buchenwald, a provisional memorial was erected shortly after 
liberation on the roll-call square, where it stood at least until 1946. Catholic Polish 
survivors, at 9,082 (including more than 1,000 priests) the largest national group in 
the camp when it was liberated, constructed a wooden altar with a wooden cross 
approximately 10 meters tall to celebrate their national holiday on May 3.°° As in 
Belsen, the occupying military subsequently ordered local civilians to create a more 
permanent memorial. On June 14, 1945, the Associated Press reported that German 
civilians under orders from the Allied Military Government would erect two 15- 
meter-tall columns topped respectively by a cross and a Star of David at the nearby 
Leiten Hill mass grave.>! The columns were to be made of stone from the Nazi Party’s 
rally grounds in Nuremberg (a discordant symbolic material perhaps intended to 
signify the outcome of Nazi hubris), and they were to be completed by August. This 
plan was dropped in July, however, when it became known that the German designer 
had been affiliated with the Nazi Party. Another proposal was presented to the public 
in November, when the model for a gigantic “monument of liberation” was displayed 
in Dachau’s city hall. A pylon crowned by a gold mosaic sun 6 meters in diameter 

49 See Heigl, Konzentrationslager Flossenbiirg in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 90-91. 

50 See Detlef Hoffmann, “Dachau,” in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 51; see also Kathrin 
Hoffmann-Curtius, “Memorials for the Dachau Concentration Camps,” Oxford Art Journal 21, no. 2 
(1998): 21-44, 32. The survivor statistics at liberation are taken from William W. Quinn, Dachau (1945), 
65, available at http://digital.library.wisc.edu/1711.dl/History.Dachau. The Polish group was followed by 
4,258 Russians, 3,918 French, and 2,539 Jews, many of whom were Polish. 


51 For this and the following memorials, see Marcuse, Legacies of Dachau, 189-194. On the Koelle 
sculptures, see also Hoffmann, “Dachau,” 58-62. 
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rising above a semicircular base 20 meters tall and 35 meters wide, it was to be 
constructed from bricks salvaged from the ruins of Munich—a symbolic material that 
would have linked the civilian suffering to the horrors in the camp. This project came 
under fire because it was deemed too grandiose. Instead, a memorial competition 
was conducted from April to September 1946. Twenty-one designs were submitted, 
but none of them were deemed acceptable. 

After those maquettes burned and were lost in a fire at the Ministry of Culture, 
the project was subsequently “forgotten” (neglected) by local authorities until Sep- 
tember 1949, when the accidental excavation of several skeletons near the gravesite 
provoked international outrage. A hastily conducted design competition in the 
spring of 1950 yielded 175 submissions, from which a proposal for an octagonal hall 
10.5 meters high and 9 meters in diameter was selected. The seals of thirty-three 
countries whose citizens died in Dachau adorn the inside of the almost windowless 
basalt building, which was completed in 1952, but which so quickly slipped from the 
public spotlight that it was never formally dedicated. A journalist’s satirical descrip- 
tion of the 175 models from which this one was chosen indicates that grandiose, 
especially architectonic memorials were generally not considered appropriate rep- 
resentations of the mass murder that at the time was synonymous with the Holocaust. 
They included, he wrote, “modified churches of every age, Roman forts, Gothic cit- 
adels and neo-Germanic colonial forts, ... shows of strength in Heimat style and 
transparent industrial halls, and even idyllic Biedermeier garden pavilions, construc- 
tions reminiscent of the Leipzig Battle of Nations monument, as well as neoclassical 
theaters and halls of fame.”>? 

If such traditional architectonic memorial halls were seen as inappropriate for 
Holocaust memorials, realistic figurative memorials presented problems as well. One 
of the earliest such projects was realized in 1949-1950 in Dachau. This early sculp- 
ture was based on a 1946 statuette of two inmates by a German socialist sculptor who 
had been briefly imprisoned by the Gestapo. Fritz Koelle’s “Inferno,” depicting a 
clothed inmate supporting and pointing to a naked, emaciated comrade, was pub- 
lished on invitations to a September 1949 commemorative event, with a call for do- 
nations so that it could be erected as a memorial. That design, selected by survivor 
Philipp Auerbach, who headed the Bavarian state authority responsible for Holo- 
caust survivors (then called “racial, religious, and political persecutees”), was in- 
tended to stand in front of the Dachau crematorium. It was immediately criticized 
by other survivors and the military government as being too graphic and accusatory— 
meanings they did not wish to represent. One Dachau survivor wrote to his French 
comrades that the sculpture was “universally condemned” because it “immortalized 
the horrors.” Memories of the Nazi camps were still very vivid at the time, especially 
amid the plentiful physical remnants, and the sensibilities of survivors and the rel- 
atives of the victims had to be considered as well. Soon another design by the same 
artist was chosen instead: a depiction of a single forlorn-looking inmate, slightly 
smaller than life-size. It was dedicated in 1950, when the redesign of the Dachau 
crematorium enclave as a peacefully landscaped park was completed. 

A comparison of the two Koelle sculptures reveals some of the formal consid- 
erations that still typify Holocaust memorials. The reduction from two figures to one 


°? Marcuse, Legacies of Dachau, 195, after Miinchner Merkur/Dachauer Nachrichten, May 4, 1950. 
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FIGURE 16: Fritz Koelle, “Inferno” FIGURE 17: Fritz Koelle’s 1949 statue of an “Un- 
(1946). This statue was proposed for known Concentration Camp Inmate,” near the 
Dachau in 1948, but was withdrawn be- Dachau crematorium; height of figure ca. 1.5 
cause it was too graphic. Photo courtesy meters. Photo by Harold Marcuse. 


of the Dachau Memorial Site. 


is typical of memorials in Western Europe, where the anonymity and isolation of 
individuals caught in the machinery of mass murder tends to be emphasized. The 
memorials in Western Europe are also far more likely to be abstract than figurative, 
while in the socialist countries of the Eastern Bloc (with the limited exceptions of 
Poland and Yugoslavia), most memorials are figurative in the style of socialist re- 
alism, and they often depict groups of people so as to express solidarity and symbolize 
anti-fascist resistance as a movement. In the final Dachau design, the graphic skeletal 
nudity of the original figures is covered by a baggy overcoat and trousers; the ac- 
cusatory right hand is concealed in a coat pocket. The forwardly thrust head is drawn 
back and tilted at a slight angle, giving the figure a contemplative cast. The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal still melds contemplation with accusation, however: “To honor 
the dead, to admonish the living.” 

As the political situation in postwar Europe stabilized and economic conditions 
improved, the search for memorial forms that would express desired meanings took 
on much larger dimensions. Memorial competitions held in 1952 for Buchenwald, 
in 1953 in London for “the unknown political prisoner,” and in 1957 for Auschwitz- 
Birkenau mark a trend away from realistic, figurative memorials toward abstract 
figures and forms. The first of these competitions, which resulted in one of the largest 
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figurative sculptural Holocaust memorials ever completed, was announced by East 
Germany for Buchenwald in December 1951. 

Because so many politically active survivors remained nearby, and because the 
state took a strong interest in the project, the Buchenwald memorial is the most 
complex, best-documented, and most thoroughly researched of all the Holocaust 
memorials erected prior to the 1990s.53 We do not know how long the wooden obelisk 
on the roll-call square remained standing, because the Soviet occupation forces that 
took over the camp on June 4, 1945, kept it off limits while using it as an internment 
camp for Nazi suspects (and later socialist opponents of the ruling communists as 
well). Until the Soviets closed their “Special Camp No. 2” in 1950, the focus of 
memorialization efforts shifted to the other side of the hill, where the Buchenwald 
SS had created mass graves in natural depressions, but also where a post-liberation 
cemetery had been laid out near a 43-meter-tall Bismarck tower monument from 
1901.54 The very first memorial proposal, however, was for a “hall of [inter]national 
community” to be built in the center of the city of Weimar, five miles away.*> Soil 
from thirty-six nations was to be buried in front of the windowless black south facade, 
where a fountain consisting of thirty-six jets merging into one would symbolize the 
unity of the thirty-six nations whose citizens had been imprisoned in Buchenwald.°° 
Although politics and a lack of funding forced abandonment of the plan, this project 
is an early embodiment of an important feature of Holocaust remembrance in East 
Germany: the focus was not commemoration of the victims, but a celebration of 
anti-fascist resistance and international solidarity. 

In spite of that setback, Buchenwald survivors continued to lobby for a memorial 
at the site. In 1949, plans were made to create a memorial grove around the various 
gravesites near the camp, and to replace the Bismarck tower with a new memorial. 
When the tower was demolished in May 1949, its proposed replacement was an 
inverted triangular pyramid 20 meters tall made of concrete.5’ Derived from the 
triangular badges worn by camp inmates, it bore the inscription “In memory of the 
dead victims of fascism, as a warning for us and the world.” Its realization was de- 
layed first by material shortages, then by the sudden availability of the camp itself 
in February 1950, as well as by political differences between the survivors and the 
East German government. The survivors wanted to preserve more of the camp and 
emphasize what state representatives called the “funeral aspect” (Bestattungsge- 
danke), as opposed to the “commemorative aspect” (Erinnerungsgedanke)—a con- 

°° My portrayal follows Knigge, “Buchenwald.” See also Volkhard Knigge, Jiirgen Maria Pietsch, and 
Thomas A. Seidel, Versteinertes Gedenken: Das Buchenwalder Mahnmal von 1958, 2 vols. (Delitsch, £997): 
For a shorter summary including more recent developments, see Puvogel, Gedenkstétten fiir die Opfer 
des Nationalsozialismus, 2: 896-901. Young, The Texture of Memory, 72-79, has a brief summary that is 
inaccurate in some details. Other well-researched Holocaust memorials include the Warsaw Ghetto 
monument (by James Young) and the memorials at Auschwitz (by Jochen Spielmann and several authors 
in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge) and Dachau (by this author). Only the Berlin memorial to the 
murdered Jews of Europe is better documented and researched, with several weighty monographs al- 
ready published prior to its completion in 2005. 

*4 See “Gedenkstatte statt Bismarckturm: Der Bismarckturm in Weimar,” updated January 30, 2006, 
at http://www.bismarcktuerme.de/website/ebene4/thue/weimar.html (accessed October 26, 2007). 

°° The incorrect and presumably inadvertent use of the Nazi term Volksgemeinschaft (national com- 
munity) instead of Volkergemeinschaft (community of nations) indicates the difficulty in breaking away 
from Nazi jargon and traditions, as did the form of the first Buchenwald obelisk. 


°6 Knigge, “Buchenwald,” 101-102, 104-105. 
7 Tbid., 106-108. 
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FiGurReE 18: Aerial view of the 1958 Buchenwald memorial ensemble, one of the largest Holocaust memorials. 
Photo courtesy of Gedenkstatte Buchenwald. 


flict that would also afflict the Birkenau project a decade later.5° Even after the 
international competition had been scaled down to an East German competition in 
December 1951, the state—including Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl personally— 
continued to work with Fritz Cremer, one of the prizewinners selected in March 
1952, until he produced a satisfactorily heroic group of figures.>°° By 1955, the final 
design had been worked out. It was by far the largest and most elaborate Holocaust- 
related memorial created at the time, and remained so for decades. 

From a parking lot at the top of the hill, a wide, sloping path descends past seven 
large bas-reliefs, depicting scenes typical of each year in the seven-year history of 
the camp, to a funnel-shaped ring grave. Then a wide “avenue of nations,” flanked 
on the right by eighteen massive pylons, each bearing the name of a country and 
crowned by a large fire basin on a trivet, extends leftward to another funnel-shaped 
grave. Finally, an ascending broad “stairway of freedom” leads up to Cremer’s mon- 
umental sculpture in front of a 55-meter-tall bell tower.°° The bronze sculpture, 
representing the motto “Through death and battle to victory,” is composed of eleven 
archetypal figures approximately 3 meters tall, including “child,” “flag bearer,” 
“fighter,” “oath taker,” “faller,” “fighter in blanket,” “caller,” “doubter,” and “neg- 
ativist.” Dedicated in September 1958, it was the first of three major concentration 
camp memorials erected by East Germany. 

58 Tbid., 108, 112, 115-117. 
59 Tbid., 124-125. 


60 This height is from Milton and Nowinski, In Fitting Memory, 190; Young, The Texture of Memory, 
77, gives the tower’s height as 49 meters (160 feet). 
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FiGuRE 19: The main Buchenwald memorial, 1958, with a tower by the Buchenwald Collective (height 55 
meters) and sculpture by Fritz Cremer (height 4 meters). Photo by Eva Wendebourg. 





As in Buchenwald, early postwar memorialization attempts at Ravensbriick and 
Sachsenhausen led only to provisional solutions. Not until 1955, when the East Ger- 
man government decided that there was to be an ensemble of three national me- 
morial sites and created a “curatorium” to oversee nationwide fundraising efforts, 
did concerted efforts to find permanent memorial designs begin. The first to be com- 
pleted was at Ravensbriick, a concentration camp specifically for female inmates 
about 60 kilometers northwest of Berlin. In 1948, 1952, and 1954, temporary mon- 
uments had already been erected there for commemorative ceremonies: on a base 
four steps above the ground, a rectangular block approximately 2.5 meters high was 
crowned by a stone fire basin.°! The permanent memorial, dedicated in September 
1959, was designed by German sculptor Will Lammert, who had lived in Soviet exile 
from 1934 to 1951. 

The main Ravensbriick memorial, which Lammert worked on from 1954 until his 
death in 1957, is similar to a monument he designed in exile in 1941, in which a female 

°! On the temporary memorials, see Insa Eschebach, “Zur Formensprache der Totenehrung: Ravens- 
brick in der friihen Nachkriegszeit,” in Eschebach, Jacobeit, and Lanwerd, Die Sprache des Gedenkens, 
13-39, esp. 25-28. On the 1959 memorial, see Susanne Lanwerd, “Skulpturales Gedenken,” ibid., 39-54, 
and the memorial site’s page, http://vww.ravensbrueck.de/mgr/english/memorial/1959bis1992.htm (ac- 


cessed November 2, 2007). See also Puvogel, Gedenkstitten fiir die Opfer des Nationalsozialismus, 2: 22s 
and Milton and Nowinski, Jn Fitting Memory, 158-161. 
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allegorical figure, “Constitution,” is attached 
to the front of a high pylon crowned by a fire 
basin.°? The memorial, titled “Carrier,” de- 
picts a female prisoner holding the limp body 
of a dead comrade. The sculpture stands 4.2 
meters high and is set atop a rectangular py- 
lon approximately 7 meters tall on a stone 
platform extending into Schwedt Lake, above 
the spot where ash from the crematorium was 
rumored to have been dumped. Two addi- 
tional sculptural groups, by Lammert and 
Cremer, were placed at other locations in the 
memorial site. One consists of two individual 
women looking out over a communal 
gravesite planted as a rose garden; the other 
is a “group of mothers”: three women holding 
a cloth with an infant on it.% 
Sachsenhausen, in Oranienburg on the 
northern outskirts of Berlin, played a key role 
in the Nazi concentration camp system. Cre- 
ated in 1936 on undeveloped land with a sym- 
bolic triangular prisoners’ compound, from 
1938 on it housed the central administration 
of the concentration camp system. After the 
Soviets turned the camp over to East German 
authorities in 1950, East German state police 
were stationed in the SS part of the camp, 
while the prisoners’ compound fell into dis- | ! : 
SERA op Olea rosin memoration ceremony Us 120. cigs» 1959" Thi esulpeare 42 nelet 
May 1954, most of the former prison barracks tall and sits atop a 7-meter pedestal. By the 
were demolished, and police trainees used late 1950s, the heroic socialist realist style was 
: : becoming more abstract. Photo by Harold 
bricks from the former camp prison to CON- — \yarcuse. 
struct a provisional memorial on the roll-call 
square. In the formal tradition of war me- 
morials, it was composed of a central block approximately 2.7 meters tall, flanked 
by two blocks around 1.5 meters tall. The central block was adorned by a relief of 
a Soviet soldier carrying an inmate in his arms, and crowned by a flat triangle standing 
on its point, bearing the letters VVN, the abbreviation for the German Association 
of the Persecutees of National Socialism. 





x , 
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62 Described in Lanwerd, “Skulpturales Gedenken,” 42 n. 8. 

63 The Ravensbriick memorials raise the question of the role of gender in Holocaust memorialization. 
Ravensbriick, the Nazi concentration camp designated for the imprisonment of women, is one of the 
few Holocaust memorials outside of Israel to use figures of women. On this question, see Judith Tydor 
Baumel, “ ‘Rachel Laments Her Children’: Representations of Women in Israeli Holocaust Memorials,” 
Israel Studies 1, no. 1 (1996): 100-126; Insa Eschebach, Sigrid Jacobeit, and Silke Wenk, eds., Gedachtnis 
und Geschlecht: Deutungsmuster in Darstellungen des nationalsozialistischen Genozids (Frankfurt, 2002). 

64 See Susanne zur Nieden, “Erste Initiativen fiir Mahnmale in Oranienburg und Sachsenhausen,” 
in Morsch, Von der Erinnerung zum Monument, 125-132, esp. 128-130, with photographs. 
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FIGURE 21: Provisional memorial in Sachsen- FIGURE 22: Sachsenhausen memorial tower; 


hausen, 1954. This memorial, ca. 2.7 meters tall, height 35-40 meters, with sculpture by René 
was built from bricks from the camp prison, which Graetz, 4-5 meters tall, 1961. The triangular 
had been demolished by state authorities against prisoner’s badge is the dominant symbol on this 
the wishes of the survivors. Photo from the triangular pylon with slightly concave sides. 
Stiftung Brandenburgische Gedenkstatten/Archiv Photo by Bonnie M. Harris. 

Sachsenhausen. 


Since most of the barracks had been razed without their knowledge or approval, 
the Sachsenhausen survivors were forced to come up with a new plan for the entire 
site.© As in Buchenwald, their wish to preserve and rebuild parts of the camp so as 
to present the daily persecution of the inmates came into conflict with the vision of 
state planners, who wanted a more heroic memorialization.°© After the survivors 
secured approval from the Central Committee of the ruling Socialist Unity Party for 
the remaining structures to be preserved and integrated into the memorial site, in 
the summer of 1956 a group of East German architects who had previously submitted 
designs for Buchenwald toured Holocaust sites in Europe. The documentation they 
presented in December of that year offers a photographic record of the major Ho- 
locaust memorials at that time: Dachau, Flossenbiirg, Auschwitz I and Birkenau, 
Majdanek, Neuengamme, Belsen, Hamburg, and Warsaw.®7 

65 My portrayal follows Ulrike Képp, “Die Studien des Buchenwald-Kollektivs fiir die Gestaltung der 
Gedenkstatte Sachsenhausen 1956,” ibid., 158-163. 

°° The plan favored by the survivors was sketched by Reinhold Linger, a landscape architect who, 
with Bertolt Brecht and Fritz Cremer, had already submitted a design in the Buchenwald competition. 
See Ulrike K6pp, “Der Entwurf Reinhold Lingers fiir die Gedenkstatte Sachsenhausen,” ibid., 148-157. 

67 The Buchenwald collective’s report is reprinted ibid., 164-216. It includes two memorials not 
discussed in this essay (they are not Holocaust memorials in the narrower sense), namely the 1952 


memorial by Gerhard Marcks for the 38,000 victims of the 1943 aerial bombing of Hamburg and the 
monument at the execution site in the Warsaw Citadel. 
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Although the collective’s sugges- 
tions contained most of the features 
of the design that was finally imple- 
mented, the demolition of structures 
on the site continued, much to the dis- 
may of the survivors.°8 As Volkhard 
Knigge, director of the Buchenwald 
Memorial site since the 1990s, has 
written, “The minimization of re- 
mains is a prerequisite for the maxi- 
mization of possibilities for creating 
new meanings.”°? The memorial site, 
dedicated in April 1961, turned the 
entire prisoners’ compound into an 
aesthetic ensemble. A semicircular 
wall punctured by a network of cru- 
ciform holes around bas-reliefs of the 
end walls of the barracks that for- 
merly bordered that space closed off 
the former roll-call square opposite 
the entrance gate. A wide opening in 
the central axis of the triangular camp oa 
allows entering visitors to see the re-  Fycure 23: Waldemar Grzimek, sculpture in the ruins 
inforced concrete tower standing 35 of the Sachsenhausen crematorium, 1961; height ca. 2.2 

i meters. These more abstract figures contrast with the 
to 40 meters high near the apex of the heroic group on the main Sachsenhausen memorial. 
triangle at the opposite corner of the Photo courtesy of Scrapbookpages.com. 
camp perimeter. Triangular in cross- 
section with slightly concave sides, it 
is adorned by eighteen red triangular 
plaques in six rows of three on the top 
third of each side. In front of the tower on a large block is “Liberation,” a sculp- 
ture by René Graetz. Standing 4 to 5 meters tall, it depicts a Soviet soldier with 
his arms draped over the shoulders of two strong inmates standing slightly in front 
of him. The towering bronze figures are cast in a heroically idealized but realistic 
style reminiscent of the memorials in Warsaw and Buchenwald. A second me- 
morial sculpture, by Waldemar Grzimek, the sculptor of the bell in the Buchen- 
wald tower, stands among the ruins of the crematorium and execution site at the 
nearby edge of the prisoners’ compound. Only moderately larger than life- size 
in the more restrained figurative style of the Ravensbriick and Dachau statues, 
it depicts two inmates, one standing and one bent over, holding a cloth that sup- 
ports the corpse of a comrade. 





68 See Ulrike Kopp, “Die Projektierung der Gedenkstatte Sachsenhausen und die Diskussionen im 
Wissenschaftlich-Kiinstlerischen Beirat beim Ministerium fiir Kultur,” ibid., 217-231. 

6° Volkhard Knigge, “Vom Reden und Schweigen der Steine,” in Sigrid Weigel and Birgit Erdle, eds., 
Fiinfzig Jahre danach: Zur Nachgeschichte des Nationalsozialismus (Zurich, 1996), 193-235, 207. 
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MOsT OF THE EARLY Holocaust memorials were derived from either classical mon- 
uments (obelisks and towers) or traditional war memorials. Beginning with the War- 
saw Ghetto Memorial and continuing with the three great memorial projects in East 
Germany, socialist countries were developing a heroic, socialist realist style for their 
Holocaust monuments. (The Soviet war memorial erected in Berlin-Treptow from 
1946 to 1949, which depicts a caped soldier standing on a broken swastika, holding 
a child in one hand and a bare sword in the other, is another classic example of this 
tradition.)”° As can be seen in the Ravensbriick sculptures, however, a more abstract 
figurative tradition was emerging by the late 1950s, and a modernist architectonic 
tradition was developing as well. It had roots in the internationalist style of the World 
War I era, embodied, for example, in Vladimir Tatlin’s 1920 constructivist proposal 
for a monument to the Third International, which was never built but sparked much 
discussion in art circles.7! Picasso’s famed monumental painting Guernica, created 
for the 1937 International Exposition in Paris and inspired by the Nazi aerial bom- 
bardment of the Basque capital city, is an example of the use of abstract forms to 
represent a barbaric massacre of civilians that can be considered a precursor to the 
Holocaust.” 

An international sculptural competition for a “monument to the unknown po- 
litical prisoner,” held in London in 1953, can be seen as setting the stage for a new 
generation of Holocaust memorials in an abstract, avant-garde style. Unprecedented 
in scope, it comprised a series of national competitions, from which 3,500 submis- 
sions from 57 countries were whittled down to 140 that were judged in London. Joan 
Marter and Robert Burstow have convincingly argued that Cold War considerations 
played a crucial role in the competition, in that it was intended to establish an artistic 
style for the capitalist West that was superior to the socialist realism of the Eastern 
Bloc.73 Thus, essentially all of the winning designs—none of them from socialist 
countries, which were not even invited to participate—were highly abstract. None 
of them were ever implemented (probably in part because of the taint of the com- 
petition’s implicit anti-totalitarian thrust), but given the magnitude of the artistic 
event, it is safe to assume that most of the artists who took part in the next major 
Holocaust memorial competition were aesthetically influenced by those designs. 

7° The English and German Wikipedia pages offer photographs and accurate information about this 
12-meter-tall statue. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Soviet_War_Memorial_(Treptower_Park) (ac- 
cessed November 2, 2007). 

7 The Wikipedia page on Tatlin’s monument has basic information, illustrations, and references: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tatlin’s_Tower (accessed November 2, 2007). Two other seminal memorials 
in this tradition are Walter Gropius’s 1922 memorial to those killed in the March 1919 putsch in Weimar, 
and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe’s 1926 memorial for Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht in Berlin- 


Lichtenberg. Both were destroyed by the Nazis. See Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, 15, 
plates 22 and 23. 

” For basic background, see “Guernica: Testimony of War,” in the PBS “Treasures of the World” 
Series, http://www. pbs.org/treasuresoftheworld/a_nav/guernica_nav/main_guerfrm.html (accessed No- 
vember 2, 2007); or Russell Martin, Picasso’s War: The Destruction of Guernica and the Masterpiece That 
Changed the World (New York, 2002). Ossip Zadkine’s monument “The Destroyed City” (Rotterdam, 
1953) belongs in this tradition. See Johannes Langner, Ossip Zadkine: Mahnmal fiir Rotterdam, eine 
Einfiihrung (Stuttgart, 1963). 

Joan Marter, “The Ascendancy of Abstraction for Public Art: The Monument to the Unknown 
Political Prisoner Competition,” Art Journal 53, no. 4 (Winter 1994): 28-36; and Robert Burstow, “The 
Limits of Modernist Art as a ‘Weapon of the Cold War’: Reassessing the Unknown Patron of the Mon- 
ument to the Unknown Political Prisoner,” Oxford Art Journal 20, no. 1 (1997): 68-80. See also Rieth, 
Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, 16-17, plates 46-49. 
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In Auschwitz, memorial efforts began be- 
fore the end of the war, but the extant struc- 
tures in its huge component camps Aus- 
chwitz I, Birkenau, and Monowitz were 
themselves so impressive that the need for 
symbolic representation was not pressing. In 
fact, in contrast to East Germany, where 
most of the concentration camp buildings 
had been torn down, in Auschwitz the pres- 
ervation of the remnants was given priority 
over other memorial schemes from the very 
beginning. On May 1, 1945, even before Ger- 
many’s surrender, Poland’s provisional gov- 
ernment placed “those parts of the concen- 
tration camp in Oswiecim that were 
connected to the immediate destruction of 





FIGURE 24: For the tenth anniversary of libera- 
tion in 1955, this traditional so-called urn me- 
morial was erected in Auschwitz-Birkenau; 
height ca. 3 meters. It contained ashes from 


other concentration camps. Photo by the 
Buchenwald Collective, from the Stiftung 
Brandenburgische Gedenkstatten/Archiv Sachsen- 
hausen. 


millions of people” under the administration 
of the Ministry of Culture and Art, which was 
also charged with developing a concept for a museum.”* The ministry approved a 
formal proposal in February 1946, and by April, camp survivors were working to 
create a museum, which officially opened in June 1947.75 In July 1947, the Polish 
parliament passed a law stipulating that all remaining structures must be preserved. 
Around 1950, a small memorial wall resembling a Jewish gravestone was erected by 
private initiative near Birkenau’s crematorium II. With no figurative representa- 
tions, its three-column inscription read in Polish, Yiddish, and Hebrew: “In memory 
of the millions of Jewish martyrs and fighters exterminated in the camp Auschwitz- 
Birkenau by the National Socialist race murderers, 1940-1945.”76 

The wall was removed when the first official memorial was erected in Birkenau 
for the tenth anniversary of liberation in 1955. Approximately 3 meters tall, it was 
a nearly cubical trapezoidal “urn” on a three-tiered plinth, set just beyond the end 
of the so-called ramp: the flat area between two train tracks where deported Jews 
had disembarked and were sorted for either immediate murder in the gas chambers 
or the slower “extermination through work.” Little is known about this memorial, 
except that it contained ashes from other extermination camps.’’ Photographs show 
a block-like sandstone monument with the outline of a triangle badge engraved into 
the side facing the back of the camp, and a bas-relief inscription around its base that 
included the Polish name for Auschwitz: Oswiecim. Although that memorial offered 
a focal point for commemorative activities, the newly created international orga- 


74 Jonathan Huener, Auschwitz, Poland, and the Politics of Commemoration, 1945-1979 (Athens, 
Ohio, 2003), 60; unless otherwise noted, the following paragraph is based on 62, 69, 112-114. 

75 On the Auschwitz exhibitions, see Engelhardt, A Topography of Memory, 161-165. The dates 
are conveniently summarized on the Auschwitz museum website: http://en.auschwitz.org.pl/m/index 
.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=226&Itemid=13 (accessed January 3, 2010). 

76 See Ute Wrocklage, “Auschwitz-Birkenau—Die Rampe,” in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 
278-309; and the illustration in Council for the Preservation of Monuments to Resistance and Mar- 
tyrdom, Scenes of Fighting and Martyrdom Guide, ill. 143. 

77 On the 1955 “urn,” see Wrocklage, “Auschwitz-Birkenau,” 291 n. 46; and Hoffmann, “Introduc- 
tion,” in Hoffmann, Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 25. 
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FiGuRE 25: Julio Lafuente, Pietro Cascella, and Andrea Cascella, proposal from the first round of the com- 
petition for a memorial in Auschwitz-Birkenau, 1958. The railroad symbolism was deemed not comprehensive 
enough to represent what had taken place in Birkenau. Photo by Jochen Spielmann. 


nization of Auschwitz survivors wanted something that would better reflect the camp’s 
meanings to them, of which they may only have had an inchoate idea at that time. 

The survivors’ association worked out guidelines for a design competition, which 
were published in 1957. They stipulated that the memorial would stand near the end 
of the “ramp” where the urn now stood, and that, in accordance with the 1946 law, 
what was left of the camp could not be altered. British sculptor Henry Moore, a 
pioneer of abstract modernist sculpture, agreed to chair the selection committee, 
which met in April 1958 to judge 426 designs submitted by artists from thirty-one 
countries.’* Eight finalists were invited to visit the site and refine their designs, which 
were then judged in Paris in November. The jury did not find any of the designs 
completely convincing, but they selected the three projects they found most prom- 
ising and asked those design teams—from Poland, Spain, and Italy—to work to- 
gether to submit a final proposal. The selection of those three designs, all to varying 
degrees conceptual and abstract, indicates the difficulty of using human forms to 

’8 The most detailed examination of the Auschwitz competition is Jochen Spielmann, “Entwiirfe zur 
Sinngebung des Sinnlosen: Zu einer Theorie des Denkmals als Manifestation des ‘kulturellen Gedacht- 
nisses’: Der Wettbewerb fiir ein Denkmal fiir Auschwitz” (Ph.D. diss., Free University of Berlin, 1990). 
Spielmann’s analysis is summarized by Hoffmann, “Introduction,” in Das Geddchtnis der Dinge, 25-30. 
See also Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, 17-18, plates 68-71; Katarzyna Murawska- 
Muthesius, “Oskar Hansen and the Auschwitz ‘Countermemorial,’ 1958-59,” ARTMargins e-journal, 
May 20, 2002, http:/www.artmargins.com/index.php/archive/311-oskar-hansen-and-the-auschwitz. 
qcountermemorialq-1958-59 (accessed January 3, 2010); and Young, The Texture of Memory, 133-143. 


The Auschwitz state museum offers a timeline of the memorial site at http://en.auschwitz.org.pl/m/ 
index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=226&Itemid=13 (accessed January 3, 2010). 
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FIGURE 26: The final Birkenau memorial, erected in 1967. It was the result of several rounds of compromises 
and reductions. Ultimately, the extensive remnants of the camps have remained the true memorial. Photo by 
Harold. Marcuse. 





represent the Holocaust, especially when they would have to compete with extensive 
architectural remains. 

The Polish group proposed a street, 70 meters in width, to be paved with black 
stones that would symbolically “cancel” the Birkenau camp by obliterating a wide 
diagonal swath across it, with some features, such as fences and the ruins of the 
crematoria, remaining to pierce through it. The Italian design carved out a ramp 
descending from the original unloading “ramp” to an excavated square between the 
ruins of crematoria II and III, with trench-like corridors extending outward around 
the perimeters of the two semi-subterranean buildings. This design included groups 
of sculpted figures at various locations in the camp. Both designs were inadmissible, 
however, because they altered the remnants of the camp. The Spanish team’s design 
located twenty-three stylized stone railway cars (one for each of the countries of 
origin of the victims) on the tracks alongside the ramp, with a massive, irregular stone 
barrier set across the tracks, symbolically blocking the route to the crematoria farther 
on. It ultimately was rejected because freight cars did not represent the full range 
of experiences in the camp. 

The three teams agreed to work together to form a synthesis of their ideas, which 
the jury approved in May 1959 with some modifications. Two years later, the group 
was asked to reduce their synthesis once more, because it was too costly and still 
required too many modifications to the camp. The symbolic barring of the camp entry 
arch and the dug-out passage encircling the crematoria were removed. What re- 
mained was a modified version of the irregular block-like barrier, now located di- 
rectly between the two crematoria. It was flattened into a wide row of abstract “sar- 
cophagi” with a low tower near one end, vaguely reminiscent of a crematorium oven 
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FiGuRE 27: This English-language Birkenau in- FIGURE 28: The revised Birkenau plaques from 1995 are 
scription plaque from 1967 is one of 20 plaques more graphic and specific in naming the audience, perpe- 
in different languages. Typical of the time, it trators, and victims. The reduced contrast of the all-bronze 
lacks specificity in naming the victims. It also _ plaques, however, makes the inscriptions more difficult to 
contains an estimated number of deaths that read. Photo by Harold Marcuse. 

later proved incorrect. Photo by Jochen Spiel- 

mann. 


with a stretcher and chimney, with three highly abstract cubic figures, perhaps evok- 
ing a man, woman, and child, standing next to the stretcher. The facade of the tower 
is topped by four rectangular blocks of smooth black marble forming a square slab 
with a small red triangle badge cut into its center.”? A row of twenty plaques in front 
of the sarcophagi bore an inscription in twenty languages: “Four million people suf- 
fered and died here at the hands of the Nazi murderers between the years 1940 and 
1945.” In 1995, after consensus was reached that the figure of 4 million was incorrect, 
these were replaced with new plaques reading: 


For ever let this place be a cry of despair and a warning to humanity, where the Nazis mur- 
dered about one and a half million men, women, and children, mainly Jews from various 
countries of Europe. Auschwitz-Birkenau, 1940-1945. 


The restatement goes from a minimalist statement of presumed fact (4 million was 
the accepted number of deaths at Auschwitz at that time, based on the testimony 
of its last commandant) to an emotional admonition that definitively names the per- 
petrator and victim groups. The shift to explicit appeals and specific information 
evidenced by these inscriptions would come to typify the development of the genre 
of Holocaust memorials in the 1990s. 

After the Auschwitz competition in 1958, Holocaust memorialization began to 
diverge sharply from the traditional forms of war memorials (stelae, towers, realistic 
statuary) to larger, more expansive, abstract, avant-garde forms.8° The six prize- 

” Young, The Texture of Memory, 139-141, notes that last-minute changes were made only days 
before the unveiling in 1967: the group of abstract figures was moved from near the top of the tower 
to the ground in front of it, with the tower now culminating in the polished black marble slab. No 
explanation has been found for the change. 

80 Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, contains additional examples of more traditional 


figurative sculptural memorials from the 1950s at Holocaust-related sites, for example at the Ardeatine 
Caves near Rome (1950, plate 28), Dortmund (1959, plate 29), and Frankfurt (1964, plate 37). Two of 
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FiGuRE 29: Nandor Glid, international memorial at Dachau, proposed in 1959 and dedicated in 1968; height 
6.2 meters. This highly abstract sculpture of skeletal shapes forming a barbed-wire fence is set above a de- 
scending ramp on its front side, typical of the experiential spaces used in Holocaust memorials since the early 
1960s. Photo by Harold Marcuse. 


winning entries in a competition held by the international Dachau survivors’ orga- 
nization from January to November 1959 were highly abstract.*! The survivors’ news- 
letter described them as a tall, winged iron sculpture; a pyramid with 238,000 pipes, 
symbolizing the number of inmates who had passed through the camp; a massive, 
crypt-like “descent into hell”; a “very expressive” skeletal humanoid form over a 
ramp-like base; a crystalline “cathedral” 15 to 18 meters tall; and a slender lattice- 
work tower of “thorns” standing 35 meters high, with two angular prisms rising to 
a height of perhaps 10 meters behind it. The design that was ultimately realized in 
1968, by Yugoslavian sculptor Nandor Glid, was a modification of his “very expres- 
sive” humanoid form: measuring 6 by 16 meters, it was a tangled mass of highly 
abstract emaciated bodies with angular barbed hands, supported by two fence posts 
with fragments of stylized barbed wire to suggest human beings entangled in the 
fencing that surrounded the concentration camps. 


the national memorials erected in Mauthausen in 1958, by Italy and Yugoslavia, illustrate the transition 
with their combination of traditional stelae and abstract sculptures (plates 74-75). For examples of 
traditional towers, see plates 80-82. 

81 Marcuse, Legacies of Dachau, 258-260, figs. 58-62. 
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FiGuRE 30: Bertrand Monnet and Lucien Fenaux, 
memorial in Natzweiler-Struthof, France, 1960; 
height 40.5 meters. Typical of the emerging genre 
of Holocaust memorials, this tower is experiential 
and abstract, with the Holocaust-specific symbolism 
of a human form going up a smokestack. Photo by 


FIGURE 31: G. H. Pingusson, National Memorial for 
the Martyrs of the Deportation, Ile de la Cité, Paris, 
1962; view into the crypt lined with 200,000 lighted 
translucent pebbles. This experiential space in the 
symbolic heart of France lists the Holocaust sites 
to which French citizens were deported. Photo by 


Harold Marcuse. 


Harold Marcuse. 


Memorials erected in France and Poland in the 1960s culminate this trend toward 
abstract, avant-garde forms.®? After a relatively traditional Memorial to the Un- 
known Jewish Martyr was completed in 1956 in Paris—an aboveground cylinder 
bearing the names of thirteen Holocaust sites, with a marble Star of David in a 
subterranean room—a national memorial site in the former Natzweiler-Struthof 
camp in the Alsace was opened in 1960. Its central memorial is an open stone cyl- 
inder, 40.5 meters tall, rising in a graceful curve to a point, with a huge sunken relief 
of a waif-like human form floating on the inside, like smoke rising up a chimney. 
France’s central Mémorial des Martyrs de La Déportation was dedicated on the tip 
of the Ile de la Cité behind Notre Dame Cathedral in 1962. A narrow stairway de- 
scends to a small courtyard with a jaggedly barred opening onto the Seine on one 
side, and a narrow entry into a geometrically shaped crypt lined with 200,000 backlit 
quartz pebbles, representing the 200,000 deportees who were French citizens, on the 
other.®° Fifteen triangles bearing the names of the primary sites throughout Nazi- 

*? The following memorials are illustrated and described in Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyr- 
anny, plates 88, 100-102; and Milton and Nowinski, In Fitting Memory, 202-210. 

*8 For a collection of images of the Paris deportation memorial, see Anthony McNeill and Leigh 
Kempner, “Occupied France: Commemorating the Deportation,” http://new.filter.ac.uk/database/ 
getinsight.php?id=51&seq=211 (accessed September 26, 2008). The memorial’s official website is 


http://www.defense.gouv.fr/sga/enjeux_defense/histoire_et _patrimoine/memoire/monuments/memoriaux/ 
memorial_des_martyrs_de_la_deportation (accessed September 26, 2008). 
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FIGURE 32: Adam Haupt and Franciszek Duszenko, memorial at Treblinka, 1959/1964. This tower (height ca. 


7 meters), set in a symbolic cemetery with more than 17,000 jagged stones, displays overt Jewish symbolism. 
Photo by Harold Marcuse. 


controlled Europe where French citizens were persecuted adorn one of the interior 
walls, illustrating the “Holocaust principle” of enumerating multiple locations to 
signify the entire event. 

Memorials at the former extermination centers in Poland also illustrate the shift 
to new forms after the Auschwitz competition. Designed in 1960 and completed in 
1964, the memorial for Treblinka consists of a massive 7-meter-tall tower of large 
granite blocks, cleft down the middle and capped by a rounded, mushroom-like block 
carved with abstract reliefs and Jewish symbols.*4 It is surrounded by 17,000 loosely 
spaced jagged stones, evoking a Jewish cemetery, many of which are inscribed with 
the names of Jewish villages wiped out in the Holocaust. A separate set of larger 
stones, arranged in a row, bear the names of the countries of origin of the victims 
of Treblinka, again illustrating the national principle. The other main Polish Ho- 
locaust memorial erected in the 1960s was dedicated at Majdanek in September 
1969, based on a design by Wiktor Tolkin selected from 130 entries in a competition 
held in 1967-1968.85 A huge carved stone block, approximately 15 meters tall, 40 

84 See Young, The Texture of Memory, 186-192; Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, plates 
2-3, 64-65; and Milton and Nowinski, In Fitting Memory, 136-147. 

85 See Young, The Texture of Memory, 124-126; Milton and Nowinski, In Fitting Memory, 148-152. 
Chetmno, Stutthof, Sobibor, and Belzec are more remote and less well known. The 4-meter-tall me- 
morial at Chetmno, concrete slabs with bas-reliefs balanced on pyramidal supports, was completed in 
1964; see Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, plate 63. Tolkin had previously designed the 
memorial for Stutthof (about thirty miles east of Gdansk), dedicated in May 1968. See http://www.in 
yourpocket.com/poland/gdansk/sightseeing/category/58897-Stutthof.html (accessed February 8, 2008). 
The tall sculptural memorial in Sobibor was erected in the 1990s. The Belzec memorial was dedicated 


in 2004; see http://www.chgs.umn.edu/museum/memorials/belzec/index.html (accessed January 18, 
2008). 
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Ficure 33: Wiktor Tolkin, memorial in Majdanek, 1969; height ca. 15 meters. As one of the last main Holocaust 
sites to be memorialized, this sculpture combines the abstract and experiential elements typical of Holocaust 
memorials by the early 1960s. Photo by Harold Marcuse. 


meters wide, and perhaps 5 meters deep, is set upon two supports standing almost 
4 meters tall, allowing visitors to pass under it on their way toward a domed open-air 
mausoleum over a huge mound of human ash at the back of the camp. As in the 
international memorial in Dachau, a ramp-like path descends to the base of the 
Majdanek memorial, enabling visitors to experience the massive weight of the sculp- 
ture from below. Beginning with the Buchenwald memorial and numerous designs 
for the Birkenau competition, and continuing with the Ile de la Cité in Paris, Tre- 
blinka, and Yad Vashem near Jerusalem, such experiential spaces have become a 
hallmark of major Holocaust memorials, including most recently the Memorial to 
the Murdered Jews of Europe in Berlin, dedicated in 2005.8° 


THE FIRST HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS stood firmly in the tradition of funerary monu- 
ments and war memorials: towers and stelae in classical geometric forms. For fig- 
urative sculptures, two traditions emerged: first, expressionistic, heroic realism, es- 
pecially in the Soviet-influenced Eastern Bloc; and slightly later, a more abstract, 
avant-garde tradition throughout Europe. One might call the former a Rodin-in- 


86 See the online exhibition “Yad Vashem, 1953-2003,” at http://www1.yadvashem.org/about_yad/ 
jubilee/history_Brief.html, especially the menu item “Commemoration” on that page (accessed January 
11, 2008). The core memorial, the 75-meter-square concrete “Hall of Remembrance” (1961), contains 
an eternal flame, the names of twenty-one Nazi killing sites engraved in the black basalt floor, and a 
crypt with ashes of victims. See also Young, The Texture of Memory, 249-261; and Rieth, Monuments 
to the Victims of Tyranny, 27, plate 98. For the Berlin memorial, see http:/Avww.holocaust-mahnmal.de/ 
en, especially http://www.holocaust-mahnmal.de/en/thememorial/history/chronology (accessed Decem- 
ber 9, 2009). The “Garden of Exile” created by Daniel Libeskind in 1999 at the Jewish Museum in Berlin 
is another experiential space using closely spaced stelae to disorient visitors. See http://www.juedisches- 
museum-berlin.de/site/EN/05-About-The-Museum/03-Libeskind-Building/05-Garden-of-Exile/garden- 
of-exile.php (accessed September 19, 2008). 
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spired line, with the latter tradition following sculptors such as Ernst Barlach and 
Kathe Kollwitz. Especially in the early memorials at Holocaust sites, collections of 
heraldry, inscriptions, or separate monuments contributed by various countries were 
employed to represent the transnational scope of the Holocaust. Conversely, me- 
morials at non-Holocaust locations often list Holocaust sites or collect soil or relics 
from those sites with the same intent. The international competition for a memorial 
for Auschwitz-Birkenau in the late 1950s marks a transition to a wholly new genre 
of memorial: expansive, complex, avant-garde sculptures that create or incorporate 
experiential spaces with multiple symbolic elements. Although “the Holocaust” in 
its specifically Jewish meaning was not a prominent event of public commemoration 
in the 1950s, the iconography and aesthetic traditions of its later representation did 
emerge during that decade. In spite of the Cold War-influenced 1953 competition 
for a “monument to the unknown political prisoner,” we find that the emergence of 
a new memorial tradition for commemorating the Holocaust transcended the po- 
litical division of the East-West conflict. Examples in France, Poland, and elsewhere 
in the 1960s show that the new genre had gained currency around the world by that 
time.8? 

87 Additional examples of the emerging new genre of Holocaust memorials not discussed here include 
the West Park Cemetery in Johannesburg, South Africa (1959; photograph at http://www.allatsea.co.za/ 
cems/westparkmemorial.htm), and Philadelphia (1964 by Nathan Rapoport; see http://www.chgs.umn 
.edu/museum/memorials/philadelphiaMem/). See also the memorials in Pristina and Jasenovac, Yugo- 


slavia (1960 and 1963, respectively), depicted in Rieth, Monuments to the Victims of Tyranny, plates 
60-61. 
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Geschichte, 1985); a monographic history of the post-1945 history of the Dachau 
concentration camp, Legacies of Dachau: The Uses and Abuses of a Concentration 
Camp, 1933-2001 (Cambridge University Press, 2001); and numerous articles 
about how Germany and other countries have dealt with legacies of the Nazi era. 
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COMMENTING ON MAX WEINREICH’S BOOK Hitler’s Professors for the American His- 
torical Review in 1946, Roland Usher declared, “It is hardly necessary today to prove 
terrorism and the intentional extermination of the Jews. Murder camps, mass mur- 
der, and mass executions have already been extensively described.”! In retrospect, 
Usher’s confidence in the state of knowledge about Nazi genocidal policies can be 
attributed to his expertise in German history and the flow of films, news, and pho- 
tographs showing the liberation of German concentration camps by Allied troops 
and the first Nuremberg Trial. 

Most Holocaust scholars would dismiss Usher’s claim as a momentary aberration 
and trace American public awareness of the Jewish ordeal to the late 1950s, when 
the term “Holocaust” became synonymous with Hitler’s eradication of the Jews.2 
They concur that American consciousness of the subject dissipated quickly after 
1946, for a variety of reasons: a failure to comprehend the Nazi assault on European 
Jewry, the outbreak of the Cold War, the Soviet Union’s replacement of Germany 
as the archenemy of the United States, the pursuit of peacetime normalcy, the re- 
habilitation of West Germany as a strategic ally, and the tendency to subsume the 
Nazi onslaught against the Jews under the rubric of war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. In this standard interpretation, the subsequent popularization of the Ho- 
locaust as a distinctly Jewish tragedy emerged as a response to the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann, the fear that Israel had been on the brink of obliteration before the Six 
Day War in 1967, the ensuing admiration of its rapid victory in that conflict, per- 
ceived parallels to the Vietnam War, the growth of multiculturalism, and the rise of 
identity politics among disadvantaged minorities who documented their past and 
present victimization.3 


I want to thank the following for their useful feedback on earlier drafts of this article: Steven Carr, David 
Cesarani, Henry Greenspan, Marnie Hughes-Warrington, Joel Rosenberg, and Robert Rosenstone. 
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The pioneering surveys of Holocaust cinema by Ilan Avisar, Judith Doneson, and 
Annette Insdorf employ the same periodization for the entry of the Holocaust into 
American films, citing The Young Lions (1958) and The Diary of Anne Frank (1959) 
as the first Hollywood dramatizations of the topic.+ Avisar distrusted American at- 
tempts to depict Nazi genocide on geographical grounds: “Unlike the personal drives 
of west and east European filmmakers, who deal with the Holocaust in order to 
explore and express their own national traumas, the American interest in the subject 
is motivated by other considerations which are not necessarily rooted in a genuine 
concern with the disturbing truth of the historical tragedy.”> Insdorf opined that 
Hollywood exploited the Holocaust “to evoke instant terror or tears” and suspected 
that the movie industry’s commercialism tended “to pre-empt the possibilities of 
truthful representation.”® 

Doneson, the only historian among the three, contended that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities investigation into communist infiltration of Hol- 
lywood deterred the Jewish owners of major studios from producing films that 
dwelled on Jewish suffering. Such special pleading might draw attention to their 
immigrant origins and alleged unpatriotic priorities. Accordingly, Hollywood’s initial 
response to the Holocaust was limited to exposés of domestic antisemitism, around 
which the plots of Crossfire (1947) and Gentleman’s Agreement (1947) revolved. Both 
portrayed their primary Jewish character as a veteran of World War II and dis- 
credited antisemitism as one of a myriad of ethnic and religious prejudices that un- 
dermined the American ideal of equality. Thus, fighting antisemitism in the United 
States was synonymous with defending democracy.’ 

The enormous human toll taken by the war did obscure the genocide inflicted on 
the Jews. The Jewish catastrophe appeared alongside stories about other civilian 
atrocities and war crimes committed by Hitler’s regime. In not singling out the ordeal 
of the Jews, the films continued to adhere to the wartime government and industry 
guidelines for how American movies should depict Nazi Germany and its wrong- 
doing. From its inception in 1930, the film industry’s internal censorship board, the 
Production Code Administration (PCA), stipulated that filmmakers should portray 
different nations and religions fairly. Joseph Breen, who headed the PCA after 1934, 


Jewish Suffering (New York, 2000), 11-30; Deborah Lipstadt, “America and the Memory of the Ho- 
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worried that presenting antisemitic actions and attitudes onscreen would incite 
rather than inhibit hatred of Jews.8 He opposed excessively graphic depictions of 
violence even in war movies documenting the barbarism of the Third Reich. The 
federal Office of Censorship and Office of War Information warned against em- 
phasizing that Jews were a target of Hitler’s wrath, anticipating that German pro- 
pagandists would cite such movies as symptomatic of the pro-Jewish bias that Hol- 
lywood had purportedly cultivated to drag the United States into the war.? The Office 
of War Information directed the media to publicize smaller and verifiable atrocities 
such as the Lidice massacre of 1942 rather than “rumors” about the unimaginable 
transgressions that Germany purportedly was perpetrating against the Jews.!° 

The widespread dissemination of footage and photographs of the liberation of 
concentration camps and death camps in newspapers, newsreels, and magazines in 
1944 and 1945 exposed the American public to far more gruesome images.!! Allied 
prosecutors compiled a film titled Nazi Concentration Camps for the Nuremberg 
Trials as proof of the crimes they accused the defendants of committing. It consisted 
of scenes of corpses stacked like firewood and piled in mass graves, crematoria full 
of ashes and charred bones, emaciated survivors wearing striped uniforms, electrified 
barbed wire fences, empty canisters of cyanide pellets, gas chambers disguised as 
shower rooms, red boxcars used to transport Jews, Star of David badges, tattooed 
numbers on arms, and warehouses overflowing with the personal effects and hair of 
those who perished.!2 

The revelations about the carnage in Europe seeped into the consciousness of 
most Americans, even though its Jewish component was lumped together with other 
German outrages. This ecumenical perspective was evident in public opinion polls 
conducted in 1945. Following the height of press coverage about the grim discoveries 
that Allied troops had made when liberating the camps, those queried were asked 
if they believed that the “Germans have killed many people in concentration camps 
or let them starve to death.” Eighty-four percent of the respondents answered yes; 
another 9 percent agreed but felt the extent of mass murder had been exaggerated. 
The question typically skirted the issue of the identity of the victims.13 The Western 
Allies liberated concentration and labor camps whose inmates were not primarily 
Jews. Consequently, the footage and photographs of the death camps that the Soviets 
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TABLE 1 
Themes of American “Holocaust” Feature Films, 1945-1959 


Theme Number of Films (26) 


Refugee Survivors in DP Camps or as Immigrants to Israel and the United States 
Hunting and Trying Nazi War Criminals 

Thwarting Neo-Nazi Conspiracies 

Jews Escaping or Hiding from the Nazis 

Allied Liberation of Concentration Camps 


NAN 


recorded received less attention in the United States.14 The verdict issued by the 
International Military Tribunal established that 6 million Jews had been slaughtered 
by the Germans, but this offense belonged to a broader litany of charges for crimes 
against peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity.'> 

The category of “Holocaust” film in this period includes any movie whose plot 
or subplots feature or refer to the Nazi internment and racially motivated mass mur- 
der of Jews and other subjugated nationalities, evasion of these policies by members 
of the targeted groups, and the postwar repercussions of Nazi racism for Allied lib- 
erators, captured perpetrators, fugitive war criminals, neo-Nazis conspiring to over- 
turn the Allied victory, and survivors of Nazi persecution. Hollywood filmmakers 
assumed that audiences recognized the images and themes derived from recent 
headlines, newsreels, and photographs of the carnage and civilian misery the Third 
Reich left in its wake. 

American films produced between 1945 and 1959 usually dealt with the postwar 
consequences of what had happened to European Jewry rather than with the losses 
and travails its members incurred during the war. (See Table 1.)!© From an American 
perspective, responding to Germany’s crimes against humanity meant caring for sur- 
viving displaced persons (DPs), ferreting out Nazi war criminals and putting them 
on trial, supporting Jewish attempts to immigrate to Palestine, and thwarting a re- 
surgence of Nazism. At first, Jews appeared only as minor characters or offscreen 
victims who were the beneficiaries of American sympathy. By the 1950s, Jewish pro- 
tagonists started to take center stage in these movies as the precariousness of their 
wartime existence and the urgency of their postwar situation received fuller treat- 
ment. 

The early popularization of the Holocaust in American feature films must be 
correlated to other contemporaneous sources of information available to the reading 
and viewing public. Reports concerning the German effort to destroy the Jews of 
Europe had a cumulative impact on many Americans by the end of the war. T he 
extensive coverage of German camps being liberated, the snapshots and personal 
accounts brought back by returning U.S. troops who had participated in the liber- 

14 Donald Bloxham, Genocide on Trial: War Crimes Trials and the Formation of Holocaust History 
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ation, and the articles and books spawned by the Nuremberg Trials enhanced public 
awareness of the “Final Solution” as well.!” The editors of Time presumed that the 
magazine’s readers knew enough to understand the caption inserted below a pho- 
tograph of German soldiers aiming rifles at a man standing in front of a ditch: “Jew 
(with Star of David) and Nazi Executioner, Six million died—one by one, alone.”'8 
Throughout the 1950s, the publication of Holocaust memoirs, most notably those of 
Anne Frank (1952) and Viktor Frankl (1959), popular novels such as John Hersey’s 
The Wall (1950) and Leon Uris’s Exodus (1958), and historical studies about Nazi 
Germany such as Willi Frischauer’s biography of Heinrich Himmler (1953) and Ger- 
ald Reitlinger’s study of the SS (1957) elaborated on what Jews had endured in camps 
and ghettos or while in hiding, and on Hitler’s rise to power and his attempt to rid 
Europe of Jews.!9 

Jeffrey Shandler has surveyed the important role that television played in in- 
troducing the Holocaust into American popular culture during the late 1940s and 
throughout the 1950s. Various documentaries about World War II kept the atrocity 
footage in the public’s eye. Dramatic programming based on Germany’s genocide 
of European Jews and their responses to it appeared frequently in Sunday morning 
religious fare and primetime theatrical productions. Indeed, Stanley Kramer’s her- 
alded Judgment at Nuremberg (1961) was originally broadcast on CBS’s Playhouse 90 
in 1959.20 

To be sure, Hollywood movies “Americanized” the Holocaust by plucking pos- 
itive stories out of a morass of suffering to communicate edifying messages that 
would be personally touching and politically relevant to their audiences. Most Ho- 
locaust scholars decry this process as a trivialization and universalization of the event 
that dilutes its horror, Jewish specificity, and uniqueness.?! On the other hand, Done- 
son insisted that despite these shortcomings, American films served an important 
function in conveying a semblance of the Jewish calamity to a broad spectrum of the 
public.?? While the timeline for the popularization of the Holocaust in the United 
States proposed here is different from hers, it shares her recognition that repre- 
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sentations of a crime so heinous boggled the imagination of Americans and therefore 
had to be framed in idioms and terms familiar to them. This recognition is predicated 
on the constructivist model articulated by Alan Mintz, which assumes that “historical 
events, even the Holocaust, possess no inscribed meanings; meaning is constructed 
by communities of interpretation—differently by different communities—out of 
their own motives and needs.”?3 

The pioneering “Holocaust” films naturally bear the imprint of the cinematic 
styles and narrative practices of Hollywood productions from this era. Their treat- 
ment of violence is less graphic than in American movies made since the 1960s.74 
They possess a linear structure, deliver a moral message, treat individuals as the 
primary agents of historical change, and simplify the causal complexity of history. 
They elicit admiration for heroes, antipathy toward villains, and sympathy for vic- 
tims. Robert Burgoyne, Marnie Hughes-Warrington, Robert Rosenstone, and Rob- 
ert Brent Toplin have shown how the vicarious historical experience imparted to 
viewers by well-wrought movies renders filmed history more emotionally engaging, 
but less intellectually complicated, than its academic counterpart.” 

In the interim between the end of World War II and the Eichmann trial, Hol- 
lywood generated a cinematic repository of what Alison Landsberg terms “prosthetic 
memories.” Using the analogy of an artificial limb, she maintains that “prosthetic 
memories originate outside a person’s lived experience and yet are taken on and 
worn by that person through mass cultural technologies of memory.” Like prosthetic 
devices, these vicarious memories “often mark a trauma” so excruciating that it 
needs to be buffered for those who have not sustained it. Cognizant of the tendency 
of feature films to manipulate emotions, she nonetheless asserts that their acces- 
sibility “makes images and narratives widely available to people who live in different 
places and come from different backgrounds, races, and classes.” Hence, movies 
personalize the abstract forces of history and engender empathy for past and present 
victims of oppression.”® 


IT DID NOT TAKE LONG for the atrocity footage of liberated camps to appear in an 
American feature film. Orson Welles’s The Stranger (1946) holds the distinction of 
being the first to employ such clips. Welles modeled its sinister SS villain Franz 
Kindler after Martin Bormann, the highest-ranking Nazi to elude capture by the 
Allies. Kindler, as played by Welles, uses his fluent English and forged credentials 
to attain a position as a German history professor at a New England college under 
the alias Charles Rankin. Edward G. Robinson plays Detective Wilson of the Allied 
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War Crimes Commission, who tracks Kindler down. At a dinner party thrown by 
Kindler, Wilson listens intently as his host lectures about the innate authoritarianism 
of the Germans and their lack of a philosopher who championed freedom. When 
Kindler’s son-in-law suggests that Karl Marx disproves this generalization, Kindler 
scoffs at the suggestion that a Jew such as Marx could be considered a German. To 
enlist the cooperation of Rankin’s unwitting wife, Wilson shows her films of corpses, 
a gas chamber, a burial pit, and a skeletal survivor and charges that Kindler, a.k.a. 
Rankin, “conceived of the theory of genocide, the mass depopulation of conquered 
countries.”?7 

With hindsight, it is easy to fault The Stranger’s overly broad definition of geno- 
cide and its failure to specify that Jews were targeted for extermination. The latter 
flaw typifies the narration in early documentaries such as Nazi Concentration Camps 
and Night and Fog (1955), which barely mention the victimization of the Jews in order 
to stress the multinational scope of German war crimes.?8 Despite The Stranger’s 
vagueness, its clue about Rankin’s antisemitism, the inclusion of concentration camp 
footage, and the reference to genocide indicate an awareness of what the Third 
Reich’s racial policies entailed.2° Joseph Breen of the PCA did not object to the 
graphic atrocity footage, but he advised the studio to replace the word “cyanide” with 
“poison” when Wilson describes the gas to Mary.*° Most reviewers noted that Kind- 
ler planned Nazi atrocities and mass murder.*! The film’s tagline labels him “the most 
deceitful man a woman ever loved,” reinforcing the belief that a few wicked men 
“were to blame for Nazi excesses.”>? 

Not all screen Nazis died while trying to escape like Kindler. Those who were 
apprehended became the subject of courtroom dramas. Although during the war the 
percentage of Americans in favor of summarily executing Nazi leaders far exceeded 
the percentage who favored putting the worst offenders on trial, 75 percent approved 
of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg after its establishment. While 
they were certain the defendants were guilty, they believed that the IMT afforded 
the defendants the same legal safeguards as an American trial.*? 

Even before the end of the war, André de Toth’s None Shall Escape (1944) pre- 
viewed what a war crimes trial would look like. Some ads and posters for it quoted 
the Moscow Declaration of 1943, pledging international trials of Nazi leaders after 
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the cessation of hostilities.*4 The courtroom testimony of witnesses against the Nazi 
governor of a district in Poland occasions flashbacks to the origins of his bitterness 
as an ethnic German residing in a town that fell within the borders of the new state 
of Poland created by the Treaty of Versailles; his joining of the Nazi Party in the 
1920s; his suppression of dissidents, including his own brother, once the Nazis were 
in power; and his reign of terror over his former hometown, where he burns the 
synagogue and orders the shooting of Jews who resist deportation. The reviewer for 
the communist Daily Worker lauded the film for presenting “the most militant in- 
dictment of anti-Semitism in the history of Hollywood.”?5 The picture proved to be 
a box-office hit and received an Oscar nomination for Best Original Story.%6 

The attempt to be unbiased toward an ostensibly guilty Nazi is the theme of the 
second American film about war crimes trials, Lewis Allen’s Sealed Verdict (1948).37 
It opens with newsreel footage of Justice Robert Jackson’s opening statement at the 
Nuremberg Trials: “They (the accused) are the living symbols of racial hatreds, of 
terrorism, and violence, and of the arrogance and cruelty of power. We must never 
forget that the record on which we judge these defendants today is the record on 
which history will judge us tomorrow.”38 Major Robert Lawson, played by Ray Mil- 
land, watches this clip to prepare for his prosecution of General Otto Steigmann, 
who is being tried for the reprisal executions of sixty Czech hostages in the town of 
Leemach when he was the military governor of Bohemia. This incident is obviously 
modeled on the Nazi massacre of Czechs at Lidice as retaliation for the assassination 
of Reinhard Heydrich in 1942. Lidice had attracted much coverage in the American 
press and inspired two other feature films, Hangmen Also Die! (1943) and Hitler’s 
Madman (1943).39 

Lawson easily wins a conviction and death sentence against Steigmann. Themis, 
the daughter of a French resistance leader whose life was spared by Steigmann, 
accuses Lawson of sending an innocent man to his death. Although initially suspi- 
cious of Themis because the French government has demanded her extradition for 
collaborating with Steigmann, Lawson has pangs of conscience over having failed to 
produce two key pieces of evidence: a Night and Fog Decree signed by Steigmann 
and a commendation letter from Hitler for the Leemach killings. Moreover, Law- 
son’s commander pressures him to execute Steigmann quickly, because rumors of his 
possible acquittal are becoming a rallying point among restive Germans. Lawson 
discovers that Steigmann’s mother may possess the missing documents. She lives at 
the home of a family friend, a rabbi whose wife and daughters were gassed at Buchen- 
wald and whose son’s skull was crushed by an SS guard there. Mrs. Steigmann burns 
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the incriminating papers shortly before Themis and the rabbi arrive to confiscate 
them. She castigates Jews as “filthy pigs” who will be liquidated when the Nazis 
regain power. Pretending that he has found the two documents, Lawson confronts 
Steigmann in his cell. The latter confidently retorts, “We will rise again and exter- 
minate all sub-humans throughout the world. All countries must be liberated from 
the degenerate races.”4° 

Although Bernard Dick credits Sealed Verdict with being “the first American film 
to speak of the camps specifically as death camps,” most reviewers and scholars have 
criticized its convoluted plot, its portrayal of the rabbi as too forgiving, and the 
unfaithful adaptation of the novel on which it was based.*! Whatever its deficiencies 
as a film, it inextricably linked Nazi reprisals against enemy civilians with racist ra- 
tionalizations for the eradication of “inferior” races, including Jews. Heeding Robert 
Jackson’s advice, Lawson hesitates to hang a possibly innocent man until Steigmann 
confesses to the charges against him. The movie premiered several months after the 
Soviet Union had blockaded West Berlin, and during the American, British, and 
French airlift to supply the city with necessities.42 Despite speculation that Holly- 
wood avoided the subject of the Holocaust to appease West German public opinion, 
the PCA’s review of the script never censures it for broaching the topic of German 
war crimes.43 Paramount vouched for the authenticity of the trial scenes by hiring 
Jackson’s press secretary, Gordon Dean, as a consultant. The studio’s publicity cam- 
paign hyped the issue of fraternization, since Lawson falls in love with Themis, but 
also mentioned the “dramatic war-crimes trials,” “the mass murderer of Leemach,” 
and the decree legitimating “the murder without trial of countless Europeans.”*4 

Ex-Nazis who evaded capture or trial onscreen remained menacing foes hatching 
plots to foment revolution, inventing weapons of mass destruction, or trying to clone 
Aryan supermen.*> Not all thrillers about the ongoing threat that Nazis posed to the 
free world limited themselves to their current machinations. Some thrillers about 
clandestine Nazi activities discredited their villains by reminding audiences of the 
shameful record of the Third Reich. Andrew Marton’s The Devil Makes Three (1952) 
drew on a true story about a smuggling operation conducted by former Nazis. When 
Lieutenant Jeff Eliot, played by Gene Kelly, returns to Munich in 1947 to search for 
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the family who hid him after his plane was shot down over Germany during the war, 
he learns that all but their daughter Willie perished in bombing raids. He manages 
to track her down, and finds her soliciting drinks in a bar. Accepting his invitation 
to go to Salzburg, she rents a car from the owner of the bar. Willie regularly carries 
contraband over the Austrian border in vehicles supplied by her boss, but does not 
realize that these cars are plated with looted Nazi gold masked with a fresh coat of 
paint. The Criminal Investigation Division of the U.S. Army recruits Eliot to infil- 
trate the smuggling ring. The CID chief tells him that the gold must “have been 
collected over the years from the hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
were exterminated in concentration camps, from their teeth, jewelry, wedding rings, 
et cetera.”46 The Devil Makes Three continued the wartime practice of vilifying Nazis 
rather than Germans.*7 

Reviving the postwar scare that German women were using their liaisons with 
American soldiers to subvert the Allied occupation, Samuel Fuller’s Verboten! (1959) 
centers on the relationship between a wounded American GI named David and the 
German woman, Helga, who hid him and nursed him back to health near the end 
of the war.*8 He marries her and takes a job with an occupation relief agency. Un- 
beknownst to either of them, Helga’s brother Franz belongs to the Nazi Werewolves, 
who assassinate American officials and disrupt the distribution of food and medicine. 
Ashamed of her brother’s bigotry and subversive activities, Helga forces him to at- 
tend the Nuremberg Trials and watch footage from Nazi Concentration Camps. In 
a ten-minute excerpt, the narrator describes how the Third Reich persecuted Chris- 
tian Germans, euthanized the infirm, and killed citizens of every European country. 
Then he declares, “Perhaps the greatest crime the Nazis committed was against the 
Jews whom they used as a scapegoat to make Hitler God and Mein Kampf the bible.” 
Mortified by what he has seen, Franz professes to have known nothing about these 
policies. He steals a list of safe houses used by the Werewolves to smuggle war crim- 
inals out of the country and gives it to David. A combat veteran of World War II, 
Fuller despised Nazism, but cautioned viewers not to stereotype Germans as pro- 
Hitler or anti-American as David unjustly does twice in quarrels with Helga.* 


HOLLYWOOD FILMS INITIALLY DEPICTED Jewish victims of the Nazis as traumatized 
displaced persons dependent on American or Israeli aid to heal from their mental 
and physical wounds. The prominence of the DP issue in American films mirrored 
the refugee crisis in postwar Europe, where millions of people flocked to the Amer- 
ican, British, and French zones in Germany after its surrender in 1945. Jews con- 
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stituted a minority of this influx.5° Most Jewish DPs refused repatriation to countries 
where few Gentiles had protected them or resisted Nazi antisemitic measures, and 
where others had collaborated with the Germans.5! Compared to Gentile DPs, Jews 
usually had spent longer periods in captivity or hiding, lost more family members, 
and suffered greater harm, as documented in the Harrison Commission Report in 
September of 1945.5? 

Since many Jewish DPs were demanding to go to Palestine, President Truman 
endorsed the commission’s recommendation that the British government permit 
100,000 of them to immigrate there immediately. Worried about exacerbating the 
volatile tensions between Arabs and Jews in the region, England rejected the pro- 
posal, but eventually deferred to the UN’s decision to partition Palestine into an 
Arab and a Jewish state.53 American public support for Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine and the creation of Israel increased as the revelations of Germany’s deci- 
mation of European Jewry sank in. Whereas only 36 percent of those surveyed 
backed the establishment of a Jewish state in 1944, that figure climbed to 42 percent 
in late 1945, and then to 65 percent in 1947, shortly before the UN’s vote on the 
matter.54 For American filmmakers, the dramatic reversal of Jewish impotence in 
Europe to Jewish empowerment in Israel made Zionism “a progressive cause that 
was also a safe one in a time of fear in Hollywood.”*> 

Fred Zinnemann’s The Search (1948) documented the plight of DP children in 
Europe and the preparations for some of them to settle in Palestine. Zinnemann had 
experienced antisemitic discrimination in his native Vienna and immigrated to the 
United States in 1929. During World War II, he directed The Seventh Cross (1944), 
starring Spencer Tracy as a political dissident who escapes from a prewar concen- 
tration camp and encounters ordinary Germans who variously help, ignore, or 
threaten to betray him. After the war, Zinnemann learned that his parents had per- 
ished at the hands of the Nazis.5° Swiss producer Lazar Wechsler approached Zin- 
nemann to direct a movie about children languishing in DP camps. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) allowed Zinnemann and 
his team to tour DP shelters in Germany. They based The Search on UNRRA case 
files and interviews conducted with young DPs. Zinnemann cast children from the 
camps in all but the leading juvenile role and shot the outdoor scenes in the rubble 
of German cities.*’ 
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As a train pulls into a station at night, a narrator describes its cargo as a “tiny 
handful of millions of orphaned, homeless, bewildered children, children who had 
a right to better things—a right taken from them by the war.” Not distinguishing 
between the DP shelter and concentration camps, the new arrivals steal bread and 
slavishly obey orders. A faded swastika and German eagle painted on a wall loom 
as relics of Nazi persecution. When interviewed by UNRRA social workers, the chil- 
dren recall internment in concentration camps and the deaths of family members 
there. A blond boy named Karel bears an Auschwitz ID number on his forearm. He 
replies “I don’t know” to questions about his identity. Flashbacks clarify that his 
Czech parents were arrested as political enemies by the Gestapo and that he last 
glimpsed his mother as she was being escorted away from Auschwitz by the SS. His 
amnesia signifies his repression of traumatic memories. 

Karel’s caseworker decides to transfer him to another facility for therapy. An 
ambulance picks up Karel and other troubled youngsters. To them, it resembles a 
German gas van. Suspecting the worst, the children panic and escape. Karel and a 
companion leap into a river, where the former hides and the latter drowns. In the 
meantime, Karel’s mother, Hannah, has been trekking along a deserted autobahn 
searching for her son. She reaches the shelter where he was staying until he ran away. 
When his cap washes up on the riverbank, Hannah believes that her son is dead, but 
she stays at the shelter to care for his peers. Montgomery Clift radiates decency as 
a GI named Stevenson who spots Karel scrambling over debris and tosses him a 
sandwich. At first the youngster spurns Stevenson, but eventually he overcomes his 
distrust of anyone wearing a uniform. Stevenson decides that he wants Karel to come 
live with him in America, but Hannah and her son are reunited shortly before the 
adoption can be finalized.°® 

Zinnemann and screenwriter Peter Viertel originally intended to make a film that 
would indict the United States for “locking the Jews together with their murderers” 
and abandoning the goal of de-Nazification to ingratiate itself with the Germans 
living in its occupation zone. The assurances of the UNRRA officials who guided 
Zinnemann’s visits to the DP shelters shifted his focus to the plight of the children 
residing there. Since his impressions of the DP camps were more positive than 
Viertel’s, Zinnemann chose a less controversial script by David Wechsler and Rich- 
ard Schweizer.>° 

The Search alludes to the past ordeals of the young DPs and mentions that the 
majority of them are Jewish. A Hungarian Jewish girl named Miriam recalls that her 
parents were gassed at Dachau. A boy named Joel Markowsky feigns that he is Cath- 
olic because his mother warned him never to tell anyone he is Jewish. A Zionist youth 
group celebrates its departure to Palestine by singing a Hebrew song in a classroom 
where a placard on an easel gives the death toll as 6 million. The impact of the 
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Ficure 1: Karel’s mother, played by Jarmila Novotna, celebrates the departure of the Zionist youth. From The 
Search (1948), directed by Fred Zinnemann. MGM/Photofest. © MGM. 
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testimony of the children and their tremulous behavior is disconcerting. Zinnemann 
admitted that he chose “to soften the truth to a certain extent, because to show things 
as they really were would have meant that the American audience would have lost 
any desire to face it.”? 

The Search garnered many accolades and awards. It won two Golden Globes for 
Best Screenplay and Best Film Promoting International Understanding, a special 
Oscar for young Ivan Jandl’s poignant performance as Karel, and the United Nations 
Award from the British Academy of Film and Television Arts.°! The National Board 
of Review named it one of the ten best films of 1948.°? Reviewing the movie for the 
New York Times, Bosley Crowther praised it for its “vivid and convincing represen- 
tation of how one of the ‘lost children’ of Europe is found” and its “graphic, over- 
whelming comprehension of the frightful cruelty to innocent children that has been 
done abroad.”® Life magazine devoted a pictorial spread to The Search, juxtaposing 
stills from it with photographs of DP children. 
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George Sherman’s Sword in the Desert (1949) was the first mainstream Hollywood 
film to portray Holocaust survivors as the rightful heirs to Israel’s struggle for sov- 
ereignty.® Adrift in longboats, refugees of all ages, some wearing striped uniforms 
with a Jewish star on the back, look up at David, the Zionist organizer of their 
surreptitious landing. David pleads with the mercenary American captain of the 
freighter from which they have disembarked to accompany them to the beach. His 
soliloquy enumerates the names of the infamous German camps they survived and 
where their loved ones died. Astounded that his father is waiting for him on the 
beach, a son asks, “How long did it take you to get here?” David answers in the other 
man’s stead: “Two thousand years.” The bravery of David and his comrades ulti- 
mately wins the admiration of the cynical American captain. Lester Friedman’s char- 
acterization of Sword in the Desert as “little more than an American war movie” in 
which “the Jews are the good guys and the British the enemy” elides the film’s sig- 
nificance as a forerunner of American motion pictures such as Exodus (1960) and 
Cast a Giant Shadow (1966), which popularized the Zionist interpretation of the 
Holocaust as the culmination of antisemitism in the Diaspora and Israel as the sanc- 
tuary for persecuted Jews.°° 

Edward Dmytryk’s The Juggler (1953) delves more deeply into the inner turmoil 
of a Holocaust survivor who arrives in Haifa in 1949. At the registration center for 
new immigrants, the former juggler and clown Hans Mueller hallucinates that his 
deceased wife and children are peering at him from a window. When asked what 
vocational skills he possesses, he replies, “I can smile while being beaten by fists, foot 
straps, and long lengths of hoses. I can be used as a guinea pig for new drugs and 
old poisons.” Chafing against being confined even in a transit camp, he escapes from 
the facility and beats up a police officer whose attempt to check his identification 
papers stirs up memories of Nazi interrogations. Roaming the countryside, Hans 
befriends a boy named Yehoshua and a woman named Ya’El, who belong to a kib- 
butz and invite him to stay there. Upon glimpsing the numbers on his forearm, Ya’El 
wonders why he has not talked about his imprisonment in a concentration camp. He 
points to a small room and tells her, “Pretend you’re seeing a place one-quarter the 
size—nothing but walls, a floor, and a ceiling, quite a lot of air for one man. That’s 
where I lay with ten others when they told me my wife and children had been burnt 
in their ovens.” Hans blames himself for their deaths because he was counting on 
his fame and German citizenship to shield them from persecution. When the police 
come searching for him, he barricades himself in a room. Assured by Ya’El that they 
won’t harm him, Hans surrenders and finally acknowledges that he is sick and needs 
help.°” 

The Juggler prefigures the trope of the survivor as a psychologically wounded soul, 
which found its most powerful expression in Sidney Lumet’s The Pawnbroker (1965). 
Hans differs from Lumet’s Sol Nazerman in that his flashbacks are verbal and not 
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FIGURE 2: Hans, played by Kirk Douglas, barricades himself in his room to keep the police from arresting him. 
From The Juggler (1953), directed by Edward Dmytryk. Columbia Pictures/Photofest. © Columbia Pictures. 


visual, and that he remains an affable character capable of friendship and love.%8 
Hans repeatedly remarks that “home is a place you lose,” but slowly discerns that 
Israel is a homeland for Jews fleeing oppression. A physician at the immigration 
center tries to assuage Hans’s fear of authority by explaining Israel’s raison d’étre: 
“Listen, every person is precious to us. That’s why we go on half rations and crowd 
our homes to bring in the people from the ghettos of Europe and Africa. That’s why 
we have an Israel, for no other reason.”®? 

Like their real-life counterparts, Jewish DPs in American films also immigrated 
to the United States. Maxwell Shane’s The Glass Wall (1953) is a plea for liberalizing 
immigration policy. In the movie, American officials deny a Hungarian refugee 
named Peter Kaban permission to enter the United States because he stowed away 
on the ship that has brought him to New York. During his interrogation, he discloses 
that he was interned at Auschwitz, where the rest of his family was gassed in 1944, 
the year several hundred thousand Hungarian Jews were deported to Auschwitz and 
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killed.7° Citing a law guaranteeing residency to anyone who helped Allied soldiers 
during the war, Peter says that he qualifies because he rescued a wounded Amer- 
ican—a pilot named Tom who was a jazz clarinetist from New York. Given the vague- 
ness of Tom’s identity and whereabouts, the officials decide to send Peter back to 
Europe, but he jumps ship and combs the city’s nightclubs in search of Tom. Along 
the way, he is sheltered by a Hungarian-American woman, who chides her son for 
urging her to turn him away because he is a “lousy foreigner”—the same epithet with 
which the boy’s dead father was once stigmatized. Finally, Peter goes to the United 
Nations Headquarters, the site of the glass wall in the title, and states his case to an 
empty conference room: “As long as there is one man who can’t walk free where he 
wants, as long as there is one displaced person, there won’t be peace, because to each 
man, he’s the world.” Having read about the police hunt for Peter in the newspaper, 
Tom finds him and saves him from committing suicide, assuring him that he can stay 
in the United States. 

The film adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s novel The Young Lions (1958) has provoked 
the ire of Holocaust scholars, who inveigh against its apologetic portrayal of the main 
German character, Christian Diestl.7! In the book, Diestl degenerates from an apo- 
litical German attracted to Hitler’s promises of restoring Germany’s standing in the 
world and creating opportunities for social mobility into a ruthless killer who obeys 
orders.72 Director Edward Dmytryk and screenwriter Edward Anhalt felt that the 
“dyed-in-the wool Nazi heavy” had become a “cliché” and changed Christian into 
a fundamentally decent man who is gradually disillusioned by his nation’s wartime 
truculence. When Brando proposed that his character follow his rejection of Nazism 
by denouncing injustices endured by African Americans and Native Americans, 
Dmytryk wisely quashed this idea.” 

Dmytryk did indulge Brando’s absolution of Christian toward the end of the film. 
In the book and the first draft of the screenplay, Diestl happens upon an inmate 
rebellion that has broken out in a concentration camp after most of the SS guards 
have retreated. He knocks out a prisoner and steals his uniform. To allay suspicions 
of his real identity, he cuts the throat of the camp commandant before fleeing into 
a forest, where he ambushes two American soldiers. In the final version, Christian 
abhors what he discovers about the camp’s grisly purpose from its commandant, and 
he walks off into the forest. Although he aims his rifle at the Gls, he decides to smash 
it instead and approaches them unarmed. They shoot him, and he tumbles into a 
thicket and dies face down in a brook.”4 Brando’s vanity and Dmytryk’s aversion to 
the hackneyed Nazi villain rather than Cold War diplomacy influenced this redemp- 
tive finale. 

Shaw’s outrage over Nazi barbarism is displaced onto Captain Hardenberg, 
played by Maximilian Schell. He is as arrogant and brutal as Diestl is humble and 
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humane. Hardenberg declines Diestl’s request to be relieved of his duty arresting 
fugitives for the Gestapo in Paris by lecturing, “When you became a soldier, you 
contracted for killing in all its forms.” Both serve on the North African front, where 
Hardenberg presides over the massacre of British soldiers who have signaled their 
surrender. Disgusted by Diestl’s refusal to execute a wounded Englishman, Har- 
denberg fires the fatal bullet. Later, as they escape on a motorcycle from the ad- 
vancing Allied forces, Hardenberg rebukes Diestl for still being “infected with a little 
human feeling.” During the 1950s, American movies such as The Desert Fox: The 
Story of Rommel (1951) and The Desert Rats (1953) differentiated between honorable 
German officers such as Rommel and sinister Nazis.7>, Brando’s portrayal of Diestl 
fits the first category, Schell’s performance as Hardenberg the second. Hardenberg’s 
condoning of war crimes in North Africa contradicts the apologetic thrust of the 
Rommel movies. 

The concentration camp scene arraigns Germany for crimes against humanity. 
Dmytryk rented an abandoned concentration camp for the set and watched unedited 
U.S. Signal Corps footage to re-create what American troops saw when they lib- 
erated camps.” The SS commandant explains to Diestl the difficulty of running the 
camp, “with all the gas chambers, target ranges, and doctors with their experiments.” 
He proudly takes credit for meeting his quota of exterminating 1,500 inmates daily 
from among the “Jews, Poles, Russians, French, and political prisoners” and predicts 
that government policymakers will deny that there “was a national policy to kill 
12,000,000 people.” Citing a death toll higher than 6 million to encompass Gentile 
casualties typifies not only contemporary American movies such as Verboten! but also 
the statistical tactic that Shaw employed in refusing to endorse Brando’s exculpatory 
portrayal of Christian and his ilk.7”7 The commandant’s admission reveals far more 
about Nazi intent than what is disclosed in the same scene in Shaw’s novel and the 
original script.78 It appears that Dmytryk compensated for Brando’s exoneration of 
Diestl by stressing the scope and severity of Germany’s extermination of European 
Jews and its ruthless repression of vanquished Gentile populations. 

The second half of the liberation scene is devoted to the Jewish survivors. When 
American soldiers fling open the doors of a barracks and see pallid faces staring back 
at them, a lone survivor with a bare, sunken chest shuffles toward them and raises 
his empty bowl. A rabbi in prison garb subsequently interrupts a meeting between 
Captain Green, who heads the American platoon, and the mayor of a nearby German 
village who has offered to help clean the camp for upcoming visits by dignitaries. The 
rabbi requests permission to conduct a memorial service for the Jews who perished 
at the camp. The mayor advises the captain against agreeing, since it would offend 
non-Jewish prisoners. Green grants the permission and sternly warns the mayor 
never to return to the camp. Dmytryk’s final version implicates the Germans more 
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FIGURE 3: Concentration camp inmates upon their liberation by American soldiers. From The Young Lions 
(1958), directed by Edward Dmytryk. 20th Century Fox/Photofest. © 20th Century Fox. 


than Shaw’s novel, in which it is an interned Albanian diplomat who objects to the 
memorial service.”? 

The lead American characters, Noah and Michael, witness this exchange and then 
leave. Noah, played by Montgomery Clift, has persistently been fending off anti- 
semitic harassment by his fellow soldiers to gain their respect, and he has overcome 
the reluctance of his Gentile girlfriend’s father to allow his daughter to marry a Jew. 
The concentration camp exposes him to a more virulent strain of antisemitism. Noah 
and Michael walk away from the camp as a truck filled with corpses drives by them. 
Noah wonders whether Michael ever imagined that such places existed, adding, “My 
father’s brother died in one of those.” Noah returns home to his wife and baby, 
comforted by the thought that decent men such as Green will now be in charge of 
the world. Dmytryk deleted a line about Noah’s thirst for revenge that was artic- 
ulated in the original script: “The people who built these camps—you have to shoot 
them, of course, the way you’d shoot a wild animal or a poisonous snake.”*° The 
liberal faith in humanity espoused by Noah at the end of the film echoes Shaw’s 
dialogue and was not an interjection of “Hollywood’s incurable optimism,” as Avisar 
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has charged.8! Dmytryk considered Noah’s personal growth and not Christian’s “the 
heart of the story.”8? 


FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE of television programming in the 1950s, Hollywood be- 
latedly broached the plotline of Jewish characters caught in the throes of the Nazi 
maelstrom by the end of the decade.83 Me and the Colonel (1958), Peter Glenville’s 
adaptation of Franz Werfel’s play Jacobowksy and the Colonel, starred Danny Kaye 
as the enterprising S..L. Jacobowsky.*+ His odyssey across Europe epitomizes the fate 
of European Jewry under Hitler: 


? 


My earliest recollections are of Poland—shots, screams in the night. My poor mother took 
her candlesticks and pillows, her most cherished possessions and fled to Berlin... I was a 
citizen, a patriot; I belonged, but a certain housepainter had different ideas. So I packed my 
belongings in five trunks and fled to Vienna, the city of waltzes, but the waltz soon changed 
into a goosestep. I packed my belongings in two trunks and fled to Prague, but the German 
army seemed to take absolute delight in following me. Once again, this time with no trunks, 
I came to Paris, the city of light. Now the lights are going out, so I embark on migration 
number five. 


When Jacobowsky offers to combine his own resourcefulness with the military 
prowess of a Polish colonel in hopes that together they can evade the Germans, the 
haughty Colonel Prokoszny, played by Curt Jurgens, will not deign to entertain the 
idea. He envisions only one possibility: an honorable death fighting for his nation. 
Jacobowsky believes that there are two possibilities in every situation: “If there is 
only one possibility, I’d have died I don’t know how many times. What about an 
honorable life?” The Colonel intimates that he cannot associate with a Jew, prompt- 
ing Jacobowsky to expound on the intractability of antisemitism: “I understand per- 
fectly; the Colonel does not like Jews. He cannot help it, that’s the way he was 
brought up. I’m Jewish; I cannot help it, that’s the way I was brought up.” As Ja- 
cobowsky repeatedly manages to outfox their German pursuers, the Colonel comes 
to appreciate his ingenuity. Werfel disliked the Broadway version of his play upon 
which the film was based because it did not sufficiently accentuate the tragedy en- 
veloping European Jewry during World War II.8° Despite its comic tone, however, 
Me and the Colonel leaves little doubt that Nazi antisemitism was implacably lethal 
even if the Colonel’s aristocratic contempt for Jews was not. The film earned Kaye 
a Golden Globe for Best Actor in a Comedy and a spot on Time’s Top Ten Movie 
List for 1958.86 

Although Werfel had firsthand experience as an émigré from Nazism, his play 
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could not match the popularity of The Diary of a Young Girl, which became an instant 
bestseller when it was released in the United States in 1952. It inspired a television 
program and a radio drama the same year.8? Anne Frank’s father, Otto, originally 
granted Meyer Levin permission to write a play based on the diary, but he changed 
his mind and went instead with the husband-wife team of Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett because they had a successful box-office record. The Diary of Anne 
Frank premiered on Broadway in 1955. Its optimistic and universal themes pleased 
Otto Frank and resonated with American audiences and critics alike. Articles about 
Anne’s life and death appeared in popular magazines such as Reader’s Digest and 
Life.88 Look’s cover story for its first issue of 1959 featured a photographic essay 
about the Third Reich and concluded with a quotation from Anne’s diary: “I can feel 
the sufferings of millions, and, yet, if I look into the heavens, I think that it will all 
come out right, that this cruelty too will end.”®° 

George Stevens secured the movie rights for the diary in 1956. As the head of 
the U.S. Army’s Special Motion Picture Unit in Europe, he had directed the filming 
of the liberation of Nordhausen and Dachau. The experience had profoundly af- 
fected him: “I know there is brutality in war, and the SS were lousy bastards, but the 
destruction of people like this was beyond comprehension.”°° He consulted with 
Otto, who guided him through the Amsterdam building where the Frank family and 
their friends had hidden. Stevens meticulously replicated a vertical cutaway of the 
rooms on each floor to simulate the claustrophobic atmosphere of living in such close 
quarters. He visited Bergen-Belsen to get an idea of what Anne had endured there, 
then returned to Dachau to rekindle his indignation over what he had beheld at the 
site twelve years earlier. 

Stevens grappled with how to convey Anne’s ebullient personality without ne- 
glecting her tragic destiny. He considered closing the film with a shot of her standing 
in the midst of listless camp inmates with a “tiny expression on her face indicating 
a note of optimism among all the dreary faces around her.” In keeping with the diary 
and the Goodrich and Hackett play, Stevens focused on Anne’s relationships with 
the other residents who shared the family’s hiding place in the attic, which Anne 
dubbed the “Secret Annexe.”®! In an interview he gave in 1963, he articulated his 
intention: “I wanted to make a film about a human being who knew how to conduct 
herself in a time of overwhelming misfortune, even though the audience knows from 
the outset what Anne doesn’t know: her ultimate fate.” 

As knowledge of the Holocaust has increased, scholars have excoriated the play 
and movie versions of The Diary of Anne Frank. They resent that Anne’s recognition 
that Jews had suffered perennially is eviscerated when she tells Peter in both ad- 
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aptations, “We’re not the only people that have had to suffer. T here always have been 
people that have had to—sometimes one race, sometimes another.”3 This is cited 
as the most egregious example of minimizing Anne’s Jewishness so that Gentile 
Americans could identify with her. Critics of the play and movie contend that con- 
fining the action to the attic insulates the audience from the sufferings of Jews who 
failed to find such a haven. The hard realities of the Holocaust are allegedly glossed 
over by the film’s concluding voiceover of Anne affirming her belief that “people are 
really good at heart.” 

Although Stevens portrays Anne as an ecumenical martyr of prejudice, he makes 
it clear that the Franks and their friends were victims of antisemitism. Reading the 
first entry in the diary, Otto’s voice segues into Anne’s as she recalls that her family 
fled Germany when Hitler came to power because they were Jewish. She enumerates 
the restrictions imposed on Jews by the German occupation government in Holland. 
Jewish stars appear conspicuously on the fronts of their coats. When Peter cuts his 
star off, Anne refuses to emulate him because, “after all, it is the Star of David.” The 
peril facing Dutch Jews is underscored when Dussel joins the group. He agitatedly 
tells them that “right here in Amsterdam every day hundreds of Jews disappear.” 
After Anne ponders how fortunate she and her cohort are, Jews wearing stars are 
marched away by armed German guards on the street below. 

The charge that Stevens minimized Anne’s Jewish identity is predicated on an 
exaggeration of how religious she was and how ethnically assertive American Jews 
were in the 1950s. Anne hated antisemitism and believed that Jewish suffering and 
survival possessed redemptive meaning.°5 She described herself as “not orthodox” 
and found value in any creed that obligated its adherents to act ethically.°° The 
Chanukah celebration in the movie is more elaborate than Anne’s diary entry about 
it: “We didn’t make much fuss about Chanukah. We just gave each other a few little 
presents and then we had the candles.”9” Although the characters in the film recite 
the blessings in English, implying that they were speaking Dutch and not Hebrew, 
Otto refers to the Jewish uprising that inspired the holiday: “We kindle the Cha- 
nukah light to celebrate the great and wonderful deeds wrought through the zeal with 
which God filled the hearts of the heroic Maccabees two thousand years ago.” John 
Stone, who headed the Jewish Film Advisory Committee, a group that lobbied the 
movie industry to promote positive images of Jews, gushed over Stevens’s approach 
to Anne’s Jewish identity: “You have given the story a more ‘universal’ meaning and 

93 Compare Anne’s comments about Jewish suffering in Anne Frank, The Diary of a Young Girl (New 
York, 1952), 221, with her dialogue in the play The Diary of Anne Frank (New York, 1956), 168. 

°4 Christopher Bigsby, Remembering and Imagining the Holocaust: The Chain of Memory (New York, 
2006), 219-257; Pascale Bos, “Reconsidering Anne Frank: Teaching the Diary in Its Historical and 
Cultural Context,” in Marianne Hirsch and Irene Kacandes, eds., Teaching the Representation of the 
Holocaust (New York, 2004), 23-46; Cole, Selling the Holocaust, 23—46; Judith E. Doneson, “The Amer- 
ican History of Anne Frank’s Diary,” in Hyman A. Enzer and Sandra Solotaroff-Enzer, eds., Anne Frank: 
Reflections on Her Life and Legacy (Urbana, IIl., 2000), 123-138; Cynthia Ozick, “Who Owns Anne 
Frank?” in Ozick, Quarrel and Quandary: Essays (New York, 2000), 76-87; Alvin H. Rosenfeld, “Pop- 
ularization and Memory: The Case of Anne Frank,” in Peter Hayes, ed., Lessons and Legacies: The 
Meaning of the Holocaust in a Changing World (Evanston, IIl., 1991), 243-278. 

95 Frank, The Diary, 57, 139, 220-222, 252-253. 

%6 Ibid., 270-271; Robert Alter, “The View from the Attic,” New Republic, December 4, 1995, 41-42; 
Lawrence L. Langer, “The Uses—and Misuses—of a Young Girl’s Diary: ‘If Anne Frank Could Return 
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FiGuRE 4: SS guards march Jews away. From The Diary of Anne Frank (1959), directed by George Stevens. 
20th Century Fox/Photofest. © 20th Century Fox. 


appeal. It could very easily have been an outdated Jewish tragedy by less creative 
or more emotional handling—even a Jewish ‘Wailing Wall,’ and hence regarded as 
mere propaganda.”°8 Much of the criticism of the universalizing treatment of Anne 
in the play and film retrospectively stems from the overt ethnic and religious pride 
that has evolved among sectors of American Jewry since the 1960s.°° 

The violence that the Germans meted out to the Jews looms menacingly in the 
background. The film opens with Otto sitting on the back of a truck with other sur- 
vivors, one of whom still wears a striped uniform. He tells his Dutch rescuers Kraler 
and Miep that he has returned alone. The moments of serenity in the Secret Annexe 
alternate with jarring radio broadcasts of Hitler’s speeches and external noises such 
as jackboots clattering on the pavement and the whining of sirens. The night Anne 
learns that her best friend has been deported, she envisions the other girl in a night- 
mare sequence lethargically swaying in the midst of women inmates. She wakes up, 
crying “No! No! Don’t ... don’t take me!” Before declaring her faith in human 
goodness, Anne admits how difficult it is to maintain hope when people are doing 
such horrible things. The strident sound of sirens and screeching tires heralds the 
arrival of the police, who furiously break down the door to the attic to get at their 
prey. The diary’s pages symbolically flip from written to blank. 

98 Letter from John Stone to George Stevens, December 23, 1957, Goodrich-Hackett File, Wis- 
consin Center for Film and Theatre Research, Madison, Wis. 

99 David Barnouw, “Anne Frank and Film,” in Enzer and Solotaroff-Enzer, Anne Frank, 165-172; 
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Otto’s closing recollections reconfirm that he is the sole survivor. He recounts 
how the men went to Auschwitz and the women to Belsen. When Auschwitz was 
liberated, he was among its few surviving prisoners. From there, he embarked on a 
journey back to Holland. Along the way, he queried former camp inmates whether 
they knew anything about the fate of his loved ones. He gradually was apprised of 
their deaths. The day before he returned to Amsterdam, he met a woman who in- 
formed him that Anne had died in Belsen. As he immerses himself in her diary, a 
dissolve segues to gulls soaring in the clouds while Anne’s voice reiterates her con- 
viction that “people are really good at heart.” Otto’s soliloquy and Anne’s faith in 
humanity manifest the dichotomy between doom and hope that hangs over the 
movie. 

Most contemporary responses to the play and movie applauded the vibrancy of 
Anne’s outlook, but did not disregard the dire circumstance in which she and her 
compatriots were trapped. In a review tellingly titled “Two Hearts at the Edge of 
Doom,” Newsweek advised moviegoers to focus on the positive aspects of the film 
so as to avoid being stunned and depressed by it.!°° Look’s coverage featured stills 
with captions that left no doubt about the religious identities of the characters holed 
up in the Secret Annexe and what ultimately happened to them: “Anne regards her 
Star of David as an honor”; “Peter and Anne looking out from the bombed garret 
at people delivered into the hands of the cruelest brutes that walk the earth”; and 
“Anne, Peter, and her parents hear Nazi soldiers below as they come to take them 
to concentration camps.”!} 

Writing after the premier of the play, a high school English teacher from Georgia 
described what her students culled from reading the diary: 


My classes, faced with problems of desegregation in the South, have caught my enthusiasm 
for the diary. As seen through Anne’s eyes, the evils of discrimination have made a terrific 
impact on these young people’s minds .. . Though not living under the grim shadow of gas 
chambers, the Gestapo, and death in a concentration camp, high school boys and girls in 
America are very close to Anne’s experience. 1° 


This sounds more like a prosthetic memory than a Panglossian diversion from a 
disturbing past. Similarly, Alan Mintz credits the diary with building “a bridge of 
empathic connection, even identification” between Hitler’s Jewish victims and 
Americans. 19% 


HISTORIANS NEED TO PLACE THESE FILMS in the chronological perspective of American 
cinema in general and the evolving consciousness of what the Holocaust entailed in 
particular. Directors such as Zinnemann, Dmytryk, and Stevens operated under the 
PCA, which regulated how violence could be depicted onscreen.!% After those re- 
strictions were no longer heeded, movie violence intensified “in the effort to restore 

100 “Two Hearts at the Edge of Doom,” Newsweek, March 30, 1959, 98. 
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the possibility of having an effect, creating a shock, provoking a response.”!% In the 
immediate postwar period, Hollywood introduced characters belonging to different 
ethnic, racial, and religious minorities, but expected them to blend into the melting 
pots 

The first wave of American “Holocaust” cinema contributed to an incremental 
process of raising public awareness of the human toll that Hitler’s policies had taken. 
To achieve a semblance of authenticity, some movies excerpted or re-created the 
images and symbols of Nazi crimes gleaned from the atrocity footage of the liberated 
camps. They simulated a documentary look by establishing the convention of using 
black and white stock to film stories set in the Holocaust or its immediate aftermath. 
This latter practice was standard in the late 1940s, during the heyday of film noir, 
but marked a departure from the Technicolor epics produced at the end of the 1950s. 
It provided a model for subsequent films, including The Pawnbroker, The Odessa File 
(1974), and Schindler’s List (1993). The pioneering “Holocaust” films focused on 
uplifting narratives, but alluded to an ominous offscreen evil that reduced Jewish 
characters to traumatized refugees, survivors, and fugitives. What has changed since 
1960 is not the disappearance of edifying endings, as is evident in the miniseries 
Holocaust (1978) and the feature films Schindler’s List and The Pianist (2002), but 
rather the foregrounding of the deadly forces arrayed against predominantly Jewish 
protagonists.1°7 

The number of American films with Holocaust themes pales in comparison to 
Hollywood’s total movie production between 1945 and 1959.18 Yet critically ac- 
claimed and commercially successful motion pictures such as The Search, Me and the 
Colonel, The Young Lions, and The Diary of Anne Frank enabled American audiences 
to shift their perspective from citizens of a country that prided itself on defeating 
the Third Reich, bringing its perpetrators to justice, and rehabilitating its survivors 
to that of innocent Jews such as Jacobowsky, the Franks, and their friends, whose 
only crime was their religious affiliation. These movies accustomed Americans to the 
idea of the “Final Solution” by keeping its savagery offscreen or within existing con- 
ventions for movie violence. They portrayed acculturated Jewish characters whose 
appearance and actions did not seem foreign to Americans. By domesticating the 
Holocaust, these early films laid the visual and thematic foundations of a prosthetic 
memory for audiences who fortunately never experienced its horrors. Subsequent 
cinematic representations of the Shoah featuring gorier images and stressing its Jew- 
ish specificity should not be construed as the surfacing of a repressed trauma, but 
rather as a reworking of familiar subject material by a motion picture industry freed 


105 Leo Charney, “The Violence of a Perfect Moment,” in J. David Slocum, ed., Violence and Amer- 
ican Cinema (New York, 2000), 49. 
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of the limitations imposed by the PCA and more attuned to the ethnic, racial, and 
religious identity politics that have competed with the melting pot paradigm in the 
United States since the 1960s. 
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Going Visual: 
Holocaust Representation and Historical Method 





SARAH FARMER 


THE ARTICLES IN THIS FORUM take up the challenge for historians to use visual material 
as the basis for historical evidence, argument, and interpretation. They set aside, if 
not completely to rest, questions that vexed scholars and intellectuals in the late 
1980s and early 1990s: Can and should the Holocaust be represented more than forty 
years after the Judeocide? If so, how? The dovetailing of postmodern concerns about 
the nature of representation, and an acute awareness that Holocaust survivors who 
had lived into old age were dying, instigated debates about the “limits of represen- 
tation.”! 

The articles presented here, on the other hand, address contemporaneous acts 
of representation so embedded in the unfolding of the Holocaust that they do not 
stand outside it. They drive home the fact that the Holocaust was being visually 
represented by victims, perpetrators, and bystanders even as it was happening; the 
“Holocaust” has never not been “represented.” The scholars in this forum are con- 
tending with the opportunities offered—demanded, even—by the density of this vi- 
sual evidence. Their work establishes a potent role for the visual (accepting, of 
course, that filmmaking, photography, and building memorials are different enter- 
prises) in the emergence of a notion of a specifically Jewish catastrophe that came 
to be known as the “Holocaust.” To the extent that they underscore the pervasive 
impact of photography and film in shaping twentieth-century ways of seeing, know- 
ing, and feeling, they invite historians working on this period to ask what visual 
sources could inform their subject of inquiry and what new avenues these sources 
might open. They raise our awareness of particular qualities that make the photo- 
graphic image function differently than the written documents on which historians 
traditionally rely. 


A Florence Gould Foundation Fellowship at the National Humanities Center (Research Triangle Park, 
N.C.) in 2008-2009 provided ideal conditions for the reading, viewing, and discussion with colleagues 
across disciplines that went into preparing this essay. Vanessa Schwartz and Randolph Starn gave careful 
and responsive readings of early drafts. 


1 Saul Friedlander, ed., Probing the Limits of Representation: Nazism and the “Final Solution” (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1992). 
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HISTORIANS OF THE WESTERN EXPERIENCE in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
still overwhelmingly depend on text-based archives, although interdisciplinary re- 
search projects, conferences, and publications in the last ten years indicate a “visual 
turn” in the scholarship.? Of course, historians of the ancient and medieval worlds, 
for which sources are relatively scarce, have always relied on visual and material 
evidence, and the image has long been given its due in Renaissance studies, where 
divisions between history and art history have not been drawn so sharply as for later 
periods. The historiographical context for the essays in this forum is a growing lit- 
erature on the visual history of the Holocaust pioneered by scholars of photography 
and communications as well as members of a generation of historians indebted to 
the new cultural history.? This visual turn explores how images work in history and 
includes (but is not limited to) putting visual sources at the center of analysis (as 
opposed to using them solely for content or illustration); considering how visual 
materials make history; reflecting on how they engage questions of temporality; and 
taking into account, and employing in historical work, the ways in which modern 
visual culture shapes the way we construct historical narratives.* 

Many reasons account for the reluctance of most historians to place images at 
the center of their work. Much of it can be laid at the door of habit and training tied 
to the nineteenth-century origins of the discipline and its focus on the state-produced 
archive. This archive has traditionally been thought of as a collection of written and 
printed documents; yet the more we look, the more we find that it contains records 
in visual form (photographs, film, maps, etc.).5 Some make the case that our rev- 
erence for the word goes back to the birth of Renaissance humanism founded on the 
recovery and criticism of biblical and classical texts. Art historian David Freedberg 
argues that images engage us cognitively to produce both identification and emotion 


2 In an effort to define the field of “visual culture,” scholars have published anthologies and readers: 
John A. Walker and Sarah Chaplin, Visual Culture: An Introduction (Manchester, 1997); Nicholas Mir- 
zoeff, The Visual Culture Reader (London, 1998); Marita Sturken and Lisa Cartwright, Practices of Look- 
ing: An Introduction to Visual Culture (Oxford, 2001); Barnard Malcolm, Approaches to Understanding 
Visual Culture (New York, 2001); Richard Howells, Visual Culture (Cambridge, 2003); Vanessa R. 
Schwartz and Jeannene M. Przyblyski, The Nineteenth-Century Visual Culture Reader (London, 2004). In 
2005-2006, the Eisenberg Institute for Historical Studies at the University of Michigan took as its theme 
history and the visual. In September 2006, the electronic mailing list for German history, H-German, 
published a forum titled “German History after the Visual Turn,” http://www.h-net.org/~german/dis 
cuss/visual/visual_index.htm. 

3 Scholars of communications and photography include Barbie Zelizer, Remembering to Forget: Ho- 
locaust Memory through the Camera’s Eye (Chicago, 1998); Janina Struk, Photographing the Holocaust: 
Interpretations of the Evidence (London, 2004). For historians of photography, see Clément Chéroux, “Du 
bon usage des images,” in Mémoire des camps: Photographies des camps de concentration et d’exter- 
mination nazis, 1933-1999 (Paris, 2001); Detlef Hoffmann, “Fotografierte Lager: Uberlegungen zu einer 
Fotogeschichte deutscher konzentrationslager,” Fotogeschichte, no. 45 (1994): 3-20. For work by his- 
torians of film, see Sylvie Lindeperg, “Nuit et Brouillard”: Un film dans Uhistoire (Paris, 2007); Christian 
Delage, La vérité par l’image: De Nuremberg au proces Milosevic (Paris, 2006). Arno Gisinger brings 
together artistic and historical sensibilities in his photographic work for Inventarisiert: Enteingnung 
vom Mobeln aus jiidischem Besitz (Wien, 2000). Sybil Milton was among the first historians to consider 
photographs as a source for writing the history of the Holocaust; Milton, “Images of the Holocaust,” 
Holocaust and Genocide Studies 1, no. 2 (1986): 193-216. For a review of Holocaust photography in the 
German context, see David F. Crew, “What Can We Learn from a Visual Turn? Photography, Nazi 
Germany and the Holocaust,” at http://www.h-net.org/~german/discuss/visual/visual_index.htm. 

4 Vanessa R. Schwartz, “Film and History,” in James Donald and Michael Renov, eds., Sage Hand- 
book of Film Studies (Los Angeles, 2008), 199-215. 

5 For recent work on the nature and history of archives, see Ann Blair and Jennifer Milligan, eds., 
Toward a Cultural History of Archives, Special Issue, Archival Science 7, no. 4 (December 2007). 
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more viscerally than text—which can make historians uncomfortable, believing as we 
do in the specificity of historical conditions to shape response.® Be that as it may, 
this forum suggests that historians have a role to play in how we understand the 
“power of images” by showing how, historically, the visual was made, deployed, and 
received. It is also the case that when brought to bear on the history of the Holocaust, 
visual evidence brings the emotional impact and truth claims of the visual into 
greater relief—often painfully so.’ 

Two landmark photographic exhibits made the case by example that there is too 
much visual evidence of the Holocaust for historians not to engage it. “War of Ex- 
termination: Crimes of the Wehrmacht, 1941 to 1944,” organized by the Hamburg 
Institute for Social Research, opened in 1995 and traveled for four years throughout 
Germany and Austria, where it was seen. by 900,000 visitors. The exhibit presented 
photographic evidence from the eastern front of the mass murder of Jews and ex- 
termination of other civilians, accompanied by extensive excerpts from official army 
documents and soldiers’ personal letters and diaries. Almost all of the 1,000 pho- 
tographs in the exhibit were taken by German soldiers for propaganda purposes or 
for their personal use (to send home or to keep as souvenirs).® The exhibit generated 
enormous public debate about the wartime conduct of the Wehrmacht; the fact that 
much of the controversy crystallized around errors in the captions of several pho- 
tographs highlighted the cardinal role of words in the framing of visual evidence.° 

The exhibit “The Memory of the Camps: Photography of the Nazi Concentration 
and Extermination Camps (1933-1999),” held in 2001 at the Hotel de Sully in Paris, 
aimed to historicize the photographic record of life and death in the camps. It em- 
phasized the diversity of images and the range of sources that visually document the 
Holocaust: the camps’ internal photographic services (which served bureaucratic, 
“scientific,” and propaganda purposes); photo reporting by the German press; photo 
albums created to document the history of individual camps; “the Auschwitz album” 
compiled by SS photographers to record the triage of Hungarian deportees in the 
summer of 1944; personal albums made by Nazi camp officials; aerial photographs 
taken by the U.S. Air Force; and photographs taken at the Liberation by profes- 
sionals and amateurs. 

These images were not unknown. For Clément Chéroux, a historian of photog- 
raphy who organized the exhibit, the point was to cast an “analytical and critical” 
gaze on this “immense, ill-defined, iconographic lexicon of infamy” by bringing the 


6 David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response (Chicago, 
1986). 

mn is true as well for other images of human degradation and violence such as lynching. James 
Allen et al., Without Sanctuary: Lynching Photography in America (Santa Fe, N.Mex., 2005); Dora Apel 
and Shawn Michelle Smith, Lynching Photographs (Berkeley, Calif., 2007). 

8 Hamburger Institut fiir Sozialforschung, Vernichtungskrieg: Verbrechen der Wehrmacht 1941 bis 
1944: Ausstellungskatalog (Hamburg, 1996). 

9 See Hannes Heer, “The Difficulty of Ending a War: Reactions to the Exhibition ‘War of Exter- 
mination: Crimes of the Wehrmacht, 1941 to 1944,’” trans. Jane Caplan, History Workshop Journal, no. 
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czow, July 1941: The Wehrmacht and the Beginning of the Holocaust in Galicia,” in Omer Bartov, Atina 
Grossmann, and Mary Nolan, eds., Crimes of War: Guilt and Denial in the Twentieth Century (New York, 
2002), 61-99. 
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photographs themselves to the fore as historical objects. According to Chéroux, “one 
must return to these pictures their documentary value, which generally has been 
buried under generations of reproductions or under multiple layers of their use for 
symbolic value. One needs, in sum, to undertake a true archaeology of the photo- 
graphic document.”!° This entailed presenting the pictures in their original format, 
writing precise captions, identifying the context in which the pictures were taken, and 
noting the names of the photographers. This exhibit proposed that those who follow 
the historian’s imperative to contextualize can effectively mine the vast, scattered, 
complex, distressing visual archive of the Holocaust to yield significant information 
and insights. , 

Debates about representation of the Holocaust and:the use of images in shaping 
historical understanding have by no means been settled. Critics of the 2001 Paris 
exhibit recalled French filmmaker Claude Lanzmann’s famous rejection of the use 
of any historical footage or archival images in favor of the testimony of survivors in 
his 1985 documentary masterpiece Shoah." Susan Crane has proposed that atrocity 
photography from the Holocaust be removed from easy viewing in order to protect 
these images (taken without the subjects’ consent, and therefore “ethically com- 
promised”) from “banal attention.”!2 Nonetheless, as this forum indicates, historians 
of the Holocaust are increasingly employing visual sources in their work as well as 
making the visual record of the Holocaust a subject of study. 

David Shneer takes an archaeological approach to Dmitrii Baltermants’s pho- 
tographs of the December 31, 1941, atrocity at Kerch and Evgenii Khaldei’s pho- 
tograph of a Jewish couple in Budapest at the Liberation. Digging in a range of 
archives, he tracks down when the photographs were taken, where they appeared, 
and how, when published, they were framed and defined by layout, captions, and 
surrounding text. In the Russian-language press, the text that accompanied the pho- 
tographs stressed that the Nazis had killed Soviet civilians indiscriminately. Editors 
in the Yiddish-language press informed their readership that the victims had been 
preponderantly Jewish. Shneer teases out the connotations embedded in captions to 
show how the same sets of images, combined with different texts, were used to create 
overlapping narratives of suffering (Soviet and Jewish) that, during the war, in- 
formed each other. Over time, the use of the most famous Kerch image (“Grief”) 
to commemorate the wartime sacrifices and suffering of the Soviet population erased 
specific and nuanced understandings of the Kerch images and, instead, nourished 
competing narratives—one “Soviet,” and the other Jewish. The possibility that so 
many meanings can be attributed to an image (in this case a grieving widow) lies at 
the heart of what makes historians wary of visual sources. (Since this is no less true 
for oral and written sources, the question remains why photographs provoke this 


10 Chéroux, “Du bon usage des images,” 16. 

11 Jacques Mandelbaum, “La Shoah et ces images qui nous manquent,” Le Monde, January 25, 2001. 
Lanzmann also rejected Steven Spielberg’s historical enactment of the Shoah in Schindler’s List. “A 
propos de ‘la liste de Schindler,’ dernier film de Steven Spielberg: Holocauste, la représentation im- 
possible,” Le Monde, March 3, 1994. The debate over Lanzmann’s versus Spielberg’s approach has been 
extensively addressed in the scholarly literature as well as in the more public forum of the press and film 
criticism. Yosefa Loshitzky, ed., Spielberg’s Holocaust: Critical Perspectives on “Schindler’s List” (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1997); Stuart Liebman, Claude Lanzmann’s “Shoah”: Key Essays (Oxford, 2007). 
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tography,” History and Theory 47 (October 2008): 309-330. 
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response.) Shneer deftly turns the photograph’s malleability to his advantage; by 
taking an archaeological approach, he uses the polyvalence of the image to histori- 
cize the subtleties and paradoxes of historical interpretation and understanding in 
the Soviet Union of the nature of the Nazi war on the East. 

Shneer raises tantalizing questions, as yet unexplored in the scholarship, about 
the fact that Jews made up 50 to 75 percent of the wartime Soviet press corps. Both 
Baltermants and Khaldei were Soviet Jews. It would appear that the photographers 
themselves lived out overlapping narratives of personal identity; this emerges dra- 
matically in the contradictory accounts Khaldei gave about his encounter with the 
Jewish couple he photographed in 1945 in Budapest. (Did he address them as a 
Soviet citizen or as a Jew? Did he speak German or Yiddish?) By including evidence 
of Khaldei’s own shifting identity and understanding of his photographs, Shneer 
highlights the contingency of authorial intention. His original research on Balter- 
mants and Khaldei underscores the value of finding out as much as possible about 
who is behind the camera. It recognizes that the photograph is taken from the per- 
spective of a historical participant and observer of the period and deserves consid- 
eration like other commentaries on a place and time. 

Shneer’s discussion of the aesthetic and ideological conventions that governed 
Soviet war photography leaves one wanting to know more about the history and 
impact of these practices and how they might fit into a longer history of war pho- 
tography that goes back at least to the Crimean War.'? It also reminds us that we 
know much more about the traditions and norms practiced by the reporters who 
shaped how Western Europeans and Americans pictured the Holocaust: Robert 
Capa, Margaret Bourke-White, Lee Miller, George Rodger. Shneer’s article pro- 
vides an excellent example of the steps historians can take to read visual language 
as skillfully as we do more familiar kinds of sources. 

Lawrence Baron, writing about what he calls the first wave of American “Ho- 
locaust” films, and Harold Marcuse, exploring the emergence of memorial sites, 
engage visual sources as indices of popular consciousness of public discourse about 
the Holocaust. Baron makes the case that well before the 1960s (when most scholars 
consider a concept of the Holocaust to have taken hold in the United States), Hol- 
lywood movies had raised public awareness of the “human toll” of Nazi policies. In 
order to argue a case about the periodization of Holocaust awareness in America, 
Baron sets his definition of what constitutes a “Holocaust” film so broadly that it 
seems to work at cross-purposes with the term itself, which aims at specificity. (Hav- 
ing read this forum, readers are surely aware that the term was coined to refer to 
the Nazi effort to eradicate the Jews entirely—a fate not intended for other groups 
who were to be diminished by murder, starvation, and enslavement.) Baron’s de- 
tailed discussions of the plots of films made between the end of the war (1945) and 
the trial of Adolf Eichmann (1961) succeed in showing that Hollywood directors 
embedded stories of the fate of European Jews in films about the war. But to char- 
acterize these movies as Holocaust films seems an overstatement that does little to 


13 Ulrich Keller, The Ultimate Spectacle: A Visual History of the Crimean War (London, 2002). For 
discussions of this and on photography and reality, see Errol Morris’s New York Times blog, http:// 
morris. blogs.nytimes.com. 
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push forward understanding of how these films informed or shaped American aware- 
ness or understanding of the Judeocide. 

Baron notes that many scholars and critics consider Hollywood’s treatment of the 
Holocaust to be tainted by commercialism (“Shoah business”) and trivializing of its 
subject. Baron, on the other hand, embraces cultural critic Alison Landsberg’s op- 
timistic assessment of mass culture’s ability to create in the consumer “prosthetic 
memory”: “deeply felt memory of a past event through which he or she did not Livesey? 
Movies such as Schindler’s List and The Pianist or a visit to the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum, which produce “prosthetic memory” for the case of the 
Holocaust, demonstrate the ability of mass culture to generate empathy and alliances 
among the public. This provocative idea is worthy of consideration; one might place 
it in line with work that considers cultural practices and emotion in the rise of hu- 
manitarianism or the invention of human rights.!5 In order to do more than just 
assert that these films created empathy for Jewish victims, Baron needs to tell us 
something about their reception by audiences and film critics. Furthermore, his ap- 
plication of the notion of “prosthetic memory” leaves no room for responses other 
than empathy for victims of oppression. Any consideration of Holocaust memory 
needs to at least acknowledge the possibility of prosthetic memory that would not 
be reverential. What about the possibility of a viewer who sympathizes with the per- 
petrator? Or the person who, in an award-winning memoir, fraudulently presented 
himself as Binjamin Wilkomirski, a child deported from Poland who survived the 
death camps as an orphan?!° One cannot help but wish that Baron the historian 
would resist the conflation of narrative, history, and memory to argue for the po- 
tential of feature films to foster an understanding of history rather than the appro- 
priation of memory. 

Baron makes tantalizing references to the use within the plots of early “Holo- 
caust” feature films of documentary footage to prove the existence of Nazi crimes 
of mass murder. For example, he tells us that in Sam Fuller’s Verboten! Franz, a 
diehard Nazi sympathizer, is forced to attend the Nuremberg Trials and watch foot- 
age of the documentary Nazi Concentration Camps. As a result, Franz turns against 
the war criminals he has been helping to harbor. Baron’s work would be deepened 
by analyzing how these films operate in ways other than by the unfolding of plot. 
Disappointingly, he misses the opportunity to explore the imbrication of the doc- 
umentary and fiction genres in the films as well as the vital role of the Hollywood 
film industry in early postwar filmmaking (as well as during the war itself). At the 
behest of Supreme Court Justice and Chief American Prosecutor Robert H. Jackson, 
Hollywood director John Ford led a team that filmed the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal at Nuremberg to create a historical record of the trial. Ford 
also produced two films (including Nazi Concentration Camps) from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense sources that were shown at Nuremberg as proof for the prosecution 
and to elicit demeanor evidence from the accused.!7 Consideration of the role of 
Hollywood directors in making this evidence, as well as the long history of the film 

14 Alison Landsberg, Prosthetic Memory: The Transformation of American Remembrance in the Age 
of Mass Culture (New York, 2004). 

15 See Lynn Hunt, Inventing Human Rights (New York, 2007). 


16 Philip Gourevitch, “The Memory Thief,” New Yorker, June 14, 1999, 48-68. 
‘7 Film historian Christian Delage has analyzed in writing the use of filmed evidence at Nuremberg 
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genre of the courtroom drama, could illuminate the intentions of the directors of 
first-wave “Holocaust” films as well as the possible impact of their work on postwar 
American audiences. 


ALL THE ARTICLES PRESENTED HERE take us back to the origins of representation of 
the Holocaust in overriding concerns to amass evidence of the genocide. Even if, as 
Chéroux tells us, images of the camps have been used primarily for their symbolic 
value, they were originally taken to be used as evidence—whether the photographer 
was a perpetrator or the object of annihilation. A searing example is four images 
taken at the site of the gas chambers at Auschwitz in August 1944 by members of 
the Sonderkommando and smuggled out to London by members of the Resistance.'® 
Shneer shows that the images of Soviet war photographers first served to prove to 
Soviet citizens the nature of Nazi crimes. The films that Baron discusses share a 
preoccupation with evidence and proof. Before the first efforts, described by Mar- 
cuse, to erect memorials to the victims of Nazism, the remains of concentration camp 
sites were kept as physical proof of Nazi crimes. Representation at the camps first 
took the form of presenting the site as unmediated evidence that could speak for 
itself. Didactic and symbolic elements were not added until the 1960s. 

Marcuse looks at a range of early memorial expression, including a rudimentary 
sculpture erected at Majdanek and plans for monuments in Warsaw and in New York 
to the heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. In charting the emergence of the 
Holocaust memorial as a new genre, he analyzes the intentions of the memorializers 
and consciously refrains from analyzing how the memorials function as represen- 
tations. (It remains unclear why he considers an analysis of how the memorials func- 
tion to be a theoretical problem and not a historical one.) Marcuse does note that 
until 1970, no abstracted representation went up at Majdanek because substantial 
ruins remained. 

The concentration camp site itself served as physical proof of the Nazi perse- 
cution and mass murder. By being seen, it could prove guilt and make viewers ac- 
knowledge the atrocities perpetrated. This is why, when the British army liberated 
the concentration camp of Bergen-Belsen, it required the local German population 
to tour the camp and view corpses. Marcuse sees the classical forms of the memorials 
first erected at Bergen-Belsen and Buchenwald as an indication that the memori- 
alizers had not yet formulated the meanings they wished to represent. Be that as it 
may, it seems that the first meanings assigned to the places where mass murder took 
place were forensic: the site itself served as proof of the crimes to be prosecuted, 
and this meaning was seen to speak for itself. In the 1960s, memorializers layered 
onto this bedrock of evidence self-conscious efforts at artistic or symbolic inter- 
pretation that, Marcuse notes, diverged sharply from “traditional forms of war me- 
morials” to “abstract, avant-garde forms.” James Young has shown, for example, that 


and has also made a documentary film about the trial using the filmed footage. Delage, La vérité par 
l'image; Nuremberg: Les Nazis face a leurs crimes, DVD (Montreal, 2006). 

18 Georges Didi-Hubermann, “Four Pieces of Film Snatched from Hell,” in Didi-Hubermann, Images 
in Spite of All: Four Photographs from Auschwitz, trans. Shane B. Lillis (Chicago, 2008). 
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the 1964 monument at Treblinka, made of broken fragments of rock surrounding a 
giant cracked obelisk, “emblematizes both the destruction and impossibility of re- 
covery” of Jewish life in Poland.!? 

This forum not only underscores the critical importance of visual material as a 
source and subject for writing twentieth-century history, but also provokes reflection 
on where historians might move next in the ongoing “visual turn.” The first impli- 
cation of the “visual turn” has been to challenge historians to look, find, see, and 
interpret visual sources. The next step is to explore the relationship between the 
visual, the spoken word, and the text.2° The modern historian’s inclination is to view 
sources as either visual or verbal, either image or text. Medievalists, for example, are 
more attuned to texts that are illustrated, pictures that contain words, visual signs 
that function as words, and texts that describe images. Yet a photographic image, 
a film, and perhaps a memorial site are also embedded in language. We know from 
historians of photography that photographic images have never been far removed 
from print culture. By the mid-nineteenth century, most photographs were taken to 
be placed in a book (the family album) or, by the 1880s, published in a newspaper. 
By the 1930s, the modern photography book (produced by photographers them- 
selves, carefully edited to create a visual narrative in book form) had come into its 
own.?! Baron’s work reminds us that most feature films follow the conventions of 
popular print narratives such as the detective novel or thriller. In fact, the intimate 
interaction between the image and the word played a cardinal role in the heated 
discussions of Holocaust representation in the 1980s and 1990s. Lanzmann’s images 
of survivors recollecting the Shoah brought enormous attention to the nature of oral 
testimony.?2 The three articles in this forum, while bringing our attention to the 
visual, also remind us not to overstate the independence of word and image and place 
in the making of narratives—the written often relies on the visual, and the visual 
often relies on the word. 

19 James E. Young, “Broken Tablets and Jewish Memory in Poland,” in Young, The Texture of Mem- 
ory: Holocaust Memorials and Meaning (New Haven, Conn., 1993), 185. 

20 On the relationship and interaction between text and image, see W. J. T. Mitchell, Picture Theory: 
Essays on Verbal and Visual Representation (Chicago, 1994), 

21 Andrea Nelson, brochure for the exhibit “Reading the Modern Photography Book: Changing Per- 
spectives,” held in conjunction with “Looking In: Robert Frank’s ‘The Americans,’” National Gallery 
of Art, January 18—April 26, 2009. 

22 This spurred Lawrence Langer’s groundbreaking exploration of the different ways that testimony 


is construed and framed by the act of writing or the act of being filmed. Langer, Holocaust Testimonies: 
The Ruins of Memory (New Haven, Conn., 1991). 
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The December 2007 issue led off with an article by David Eltis, Philip Morgan, 
and David Richardson titled “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History: Reas- 
sessing the African Contribution to Rice Cultivation in the Americas.” Making 
extensive use of calculations from the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database, the 
authors not only challenged recent interpretations of the origins of rice cultivation 
in the New World but also commented on the nature of exchange and innovation 
in the Atlantic world. In addition, they offered some methodological suggestions 
for how we should think about the cultural transmission in a diasporic context. 
Because of the challenging nature of that piece, we opened our pages to specialists 
in this field to comment on the authors’ substantive and methodological claims. 

In the first of three comments, “Beyond ‘Black Rice’: Reconstructing Material 
and Cultural Contexts for Early Plantation Agriculture,” S. Max Edelson es- 
sentially agrees with Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson that the case for the African 
origin of rice in the American South is dubious. He argues, however, that our 
focus should be less on the slave trade and more on the developing plantation 
economy. In the Carolina Lowcountry, his case study, he finds that rice culti- 
vation emerged as Africans and Europeans improvised ways to eat and work on 
a rough plantation frontier. Rice, and the plantation world based on this crop, 
resulted from responses to contingent material conditions rather than from a 
culturally specific “contribution” that generated a particular developmental 
course. Edelson urges investigations of slaves’ adaptive agricultural practices 
as a more promising path toward understanding black agency in plantation 
America. 

The focus of Gwendolyn Midlo Hall’s critique, “Africa and Africans in the 
African Diaspora: The Uses of Relational Databases,” is primarily methodolog- 
ical. She argues that the database employed by Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson 
is inadequate, citing calculations from her own database, the Louisiana Slave 
Database, which she claims is superior insofar as it includes information not only 
on the slave trade voyages but also from documents found throughout the Amer- 
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icas. Indeed, she calls for the creation of a Western Hemisphere Slave Database 
based on the extensive archives on this side of the Atlantic. Hall’s own view 
supports the claim for the African slave origin of American rice cultivation, and 
she calls Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson to task for what she judges as unfair 
criticism of this analysis. 

The final comment, “From ‘Black Rice’ to ‘Brown’: Rethinking the History 
of Risiculture in the Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Atlantic,” by Walter 
Hawthorne, is also primarily methodological in emphasis. Hawthorne argues 
that both the “black rice thesis” and the analysis of Eltis, Morgan, and Rich- 
ardson are flawed, as each is based on a particular evidentiary approach. He calls 
for a modified interpretation, one that recognizes the contributions of both Af- 
ricans and Europeans to rice cultivation, processing, and cooking on both sides 
of the eighteenth-century Atlantic. 

In their response, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson answer the specific criti- 
cisms of these commentators and defend their own methodology and analysis. 
They begin by challenging once again the assumption that risiculture was es- 
tablished in the Americas by African slaves, claiming that the evidence they have 
assembled makes this a doubtful proposition. They insist, however, that their 
analysis is not meant to undermine claims for African slaves’ agency. “In chal- 
lenging the ‘black rice’ thesis,” they conclude, “we sought to place transatlantic 
slavery in an Atlantic context and to remind readers how imbalances in power 
between the enslaved and their owners molded the history of emergent American 
plantation societies under the influence of changing market conditions.” 
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Beyond “Black Rice”: Reconstructing Material and 
Cultural Contexts for Early Plantation Agriculture 





S. MAX EDELSON 


IN PURSUIT OF THE IDEA THAT enslaved African farmers introduced rice agriculture 
to the Americas, scholars have constructed an elaborate argument to make the case 
for this transatlantic transfer of knowledge and practice. They have traced the pas- 
sages of captives from Upper Guinea to the labor camps of the Carolina Lowcountry, 
drawn parallels between cultivation methods in Africa and America, and speculated 
about how slaves who understood how to produce a valuable article of trade might 
have shaped plantation society in colonial South Carolina and Georgia. This argu- 
ment was first advanced in a speculative formulation by Peter H. Wood and then 
developed by Daniel C. Littlefield, both historians of African America.! Geographer 
Judith A. Carney has recently added new links to this chain of reasoning, vouched 
for its soundness, and made the most far-reaching claims for the significance of what 
might be called the “black rice thesis” after her 2001 book, Black Rice: The African 
Origins of Rice Cultivation in the Americas.” 

In “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” David Eltis, Philip Morgan, and 
David Richardson mobilize statistics to refute this argument’s claims about how rice 
farmers passed through the slave trade to reproduce an African agricultural system 
on the western shores of the Atlantic Ocean.3 Although their critique of Carney 
makes a convincing case that few skilled rice farmers figured among the enslaved 
population of the early Carolina Lowcountry, and perhaps elsewhere, it leaves un- 
answered the question of how rice became the region’s staple commodity. Driving 
this debate is an underlying disagreement about whether or not slaves exerted sig- 
nificant influences on economic formation in South Carolina, and by implication 
throughout the Americas. This point of contention has set the stakes for rice’s sig- 
nificance in terms of its role as an export into the transatlantic marketplace. This 
emphasis on commercial outcomes, however, distorts the crop’s earliest meanings 


I thank my colleague Joseph C. Miller for his perceptive comments on and criticisms of this essay. 


1 Peter H. Wood, Black Majority: Negroes in Colonial South Carolina from 1670 through the Stono 
Rebellion (New York, 1974), chap. 2; Daniel C. Littlefield, Rice and Slaves: Ethnicity and the Slave Trade 
in Colonial South Carolina (Baton Rouge, La., 1981), chap. 4. 

2 Judith A. Carney, Black Rice: The African Origins of Rice Cultivation in the Americas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2001). 

2 aes Philip Morgan, and David Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History: 
Reassessing the African Contribution to Rice Cultivation in the Americas,” American Historical Review 
112, no. 5 (December 2007): 1329-1358. 
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within the dynamic domestic economy of the recently settled colony. Instead of 
counting heads and untangling contributions, we can attempt to reconstruct the spe- 
cific conditions under which African slaves and European colonists first practiced 
agriculture in New World environments. These adaptations reveal a world of un- 
intended consequences and surprising collaborations that shaped the emergence of 
American plantation societies. 

Critics of the black rice thesis look skeptically on the idea that the enslaved en- 
trenched an African system at the heart of the planters’ economy. Its advocates have 
been compelled by the revisionist implications of this very idea to demonstrate that 
it was true. Both perspectives take for granted that the best explanation for the 
Carolina Lowcountry’s expansive plantation society must locate the most probable 
point of origin that leads, step by reasonable step, toward this outcome. The debate 
has thus focused a great deal of attention on gauging the demographic probability 
that significant numbers of Africans familiar with rice came to the colony and put 
their knowledge to use there. Establishing such a critical mass is not necessary, how- 
ever, to account for the integration of African methods within a European-directed 
commercial farming economy. A single African farmer may have demonstrated vi- 
able ways to grow and process rice that others observed, emulated, and disseminated. 

Contingency, not destiny, gave the region its staple commodity. Without distort- 
ing the social and economic dynamics that governed this early plantation society, we 
can explain the rise of rice in ways that account for the roles played by Africans as 
well as Europeans. To do so means abandoning a single-minded focus on awarding 
Africans credit as the propagators of rice culture. It also means shifting the context 
of explanation from the transatlantic market economy, in which sustained demand 
for rice provides the ultimate reason why it became an important commodity, to the 
spatial scale of the swamp field and the temporal scale of the agricultural season, 
in which colonists and slaves came to focus on rice to reconstitute material life in 
the harsh setting of an accelerating plantation economy. We have much to gain by 
channeling the drive of the black rice thesis to reveal African sources for American 
development into new investigations of agricultural adaptation that took place long 
after this plantation society came into being. As the expanding rice economy grew 
to consume their labor in the eighteenth century, enslaved farmers gained a measure 
of material control over their lives by planting seeds, tending crops, and trading 
commodities. 


THE BLACK RICE THESIS HAS BECOME a commonplace, widely invoked as an emblematic 
story of colonial South Carolina’s beginnings as well as a surprising truth about Af- 
ricans’ influential roles in the development of American plantation societies.* Car- 
ney’s elaboration of its core idea accounts for much of this renewed popularity. Black 
Rice features Alfred Crosby’s concept of the Columbian exchange to consider how 

* See, for example, textbook treatments of this issue in James Henretta et al., America’s History, 5th 
ed. (Boston, 2004), 84-87; Pauline Maier et al., Inventing America: A History of the United States, 2nd 
ed. (New York, 2005), 114. A popular online source for information about American slavery states simply 
that “some of the earliest African arrivals had shown English settlers how rice could be grown in the 


swampy coastal environment.” PBS, “Africans in America,” Part I: The Terrible Transformation, The 
Growth of Slavery in North America, Narrative, http://vww.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part1/1narr5.html. 
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people, themselves traded as commodities across the Atlantic, could direct the pro- 
cess of long-distance species diffusion; it makes the gendered division of labor in 
West African farming communities and its disruption in the slave trade a centerpiece 
of analysis; and by offering detailed investigations of rice cultures on three continents 
and the connections among them, the book provides a capacious Atlantic perspec- 
tive. Carney’s detailed descriptions of West African floodplain agriculture picture 
rice in new terms as a complex cultural inheritance. These systems rested on a series 
of ingenious adaptations to specific African environments that, improved over cen- 
turies of refinement, revealed rice culture to have been a deeply rooted collective 
enterprise. The sophistication required to grow rice along a landscape gradient in 
central Gambia, for example, was not merely a technical achievement. It required 
the wholesale cultural engagement of men and women who learned how to select 
seed, maintain irrigation systems, and process harvested grain, among other tasks, 
and passed on this knowledge to their children. Carney’s claim in Black Rice that 
slaves brought a transformative agricultural system to South Carolina is not an orig- 
inal insight. But she has investigated the African dimensions of this story most rig- 
orously and drawn together multiple currents of recent historical inquiry about sla- 
very and American colonization to make a new case for its relevance. 

Recent attention to how plantation societies diverged because of the different 
material demands of producing specific commodities has provided a good reason to 
articulate a new version of the black rice thesis since the publication of Wood’s Black 
Majority in 1974 and Littlefield’s Rice and Slaves in 1981. Once considered an adjunct 
region to the dominant Chesapeake, the Carolina Lowcountry (along with the 
neglected British Caribbean) has emerged in recent scholarship as a distinctive 
slave society.> The unique cultivation, processing, and transportation requirements 
of making and exporting tobacco, rice, and sugar distinguished British plantation 
America’s three major regions from one another in important ways. As much as the 
production of these place-defining staples structured these societies internally, the 
surging commerce they initiated drew these colonial places into connection with the 
larger Atlantic economy, fueling their growth and territorial expansion and opening 
them to myriad influences. In light of this new appreciation of regional economic 
diversity in colonial America and the multiple and diverse “slaveries” that took root 
around it, the claim that African rice farmers introduced rice culture to the Carolina 
Lowcountry attempts to tell a new story about a critical American founding.® In 
South Carolina, sometime around 1700, enslaved Africans did more than persevere 
with their humanity intact. Their impact extended beyond the intermittent shocks 


5 See, for example, Joyce E. Chaplin, An Anxious Pursuit: Agricultural Innovation and Modernity in 
the Lower South, 1730-1815 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1996); Robert Olwell, Masters, Slaves, and Subjects: The 
Culture of Power in the South Carolina Low Country, 1740-1790 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1998); Philip D. Morgan, 
Slave Counterpoint: Black Culture in the Eighteenth-Century Chesapeake and Lowcountry (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 1998); Andrew Jackson O’Shaughnessy, An Empire Divided: The American Revolution and the 
British Caribbean (Philadelphia, 2000); Trevor Burnard, Mastery, Tyranny, and Desire: Thomas Thistle- 
wood and His Slaves in the Anglo-Jamaican World (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004); Russell R. Menard, Sweet 
Negotiations: Sugar, Slavery, and Plantation Agriculture in Early Barbados (Charlottesville, Va., 2006); 
S. Max Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South Carolina (Cambridge, Mass., 2006). 

6 Tra Berlin and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Cultivation and Culture: Labor and the Shaping of Slave Life 
in the Americas (Charlottesville, Va., 1993); John J. McCusker and Russell R. Menard, The Economy 
of British America, 1607-1789 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1985). 
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of black resistance to white rule. By bringing rice culture across the Atlantic, the 
black rice thesis has asserted, they set this society in motion along its expansive 
developmental course. Like the tale of Squanto teaching Pilgrims to plant maize, the 
image of black slaves instructing their white masters in the intricacies of sowing 
seeds, culling weeds, and irrigating fields is a multicultural origin story designed 
to make a pedagogical point. Establishing the Lowcountry rice economy was an 
achievement for which blacks appear to deserve credit that white colonists as well 
as white scholars have long denied. 

Beginning with its strong assertion of African technological and cultural conti- 
nuities, Carney’s argument incorporates the key points of the revisionist reinter- 
pretation of American slavery by which historians have demonstrated the power of 
black self-definition despite relentless white repression and exploitation. The black 
rice thesis describes slaves as conscious bearers of unique agricultural skills rather 
than as workers reduced to their capacity for physical labor. These skills, according 
to Carney, armed slaves with a bargaining chip in their negotiations with their mas- 
ters, enabling them to claim time for independent production under the terms of the 
region’s distinctive task labor system. The ability to grow rice prior to enslavement, 
it is claimed, provided a material center around which family life could be reas- 
sembled, nurtured, and reproduced within slavery. With the important exception 
that introducing rice to the Americas fostered collaboration with, rather than re- 
sistance against, slave-owning colonists, the black rice thesis illustrates the major 
elements of this revised portrait of culturally independent slave agents. 

Carney’s bold extension of the black rice thesis capitalized on the spirit of in- 
version at the heart of this reinterpretation to make a mark on scholarship about 
plantation societies in the Americas. Following her lead, a new generation of his- 
torians will plunge into the documentary record of African source cultures and 
American destinations to show that African ways and African people must be reck- 
oned with as full participants in a more inclusive story of American accomplishment. 
They will read against the grain of neglected texts and into the logic of material 
processes in search of new revelations that other unacknowledged black contribu- 
tions shaped the foundations of the modern West. The impact of Black Rice has had 
little to do with seeds, water, and soil, the means by which African rice farmers, it 
is claimed, set a course for economic expansion in early America. Its appeal centers 
on a vision of slave agency as a capacity to project power outward, beyond a defensive 
preserve of autonomy, to constitute societies as they began and leave an indelible 
stamp on them as they developed. Such an amplification of influence for enslaved 
Africans has sounded a compelling chord for those devoted to extending this revi- 
sionist moment in the historiography of American slavery, now four decades old, into 
the future. 

Awarding Africans credit for initiating this important transatlantic trade from 
colonial British America also changes the tenor of slavery’s meaning as a national 
story. The black rice thesis softens the antagonism of valiant, if often futile, resis- 
tance against exploitative rule by white Europeans and their American successors. 
For contributing their part to the future expansion, power, and prosperity of the 
United States, Africa and Africans receive due acknowledgment and respect. By the 
light of the black rice thesis, ingenious colonial slaves can appear alongside pio- 
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neering white colonists as protagonists rather than rebels, fellow founders in a nar- 
rative of national accomplishment distinguished by long-term economic growth. 

In “Agency and Diaspora,” Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson work to sever the 
interpretive links that support the black rice thesis. Basing their analysis on the 
Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database as well as other sources, they lay bare the lack 
of documentary support for the claim that a large group of slaves with rice-farming 
knowledge clustered in South Carolina around the time that the rice industry began 
(ca. 1690-1710). What little evidence exists for this period suggests that rice farmers 
composed a small minority of the Lowcountry’s black population. Eltis, Morgan, and 
Richardson show that planters did not draw slaves with knowledge of rice cultivation 
to the Lowcountry by expressing a preference for them; nor did they pay a premium 
to obtain them. The article synthesizes recent scholarship that demonstrates that 
African knowledge was not an indispensable source for successful rice-planting tech- 
niques in Carolina. Planters had access to a generic range of solutions to the chal- 
lenges of wetland farming developed by several Old World agricultural traditions, 
including English ones. Many were eager to experiment with promising crops be- 
cause of their exotic potential and despite a lack of firsthand experience growing 
them. These findings cast considerable doubt on Carney’s definitive claims that “the 
origin of rice cultivation is indeed African, and that slaves from West Africa’s rice 
region tutored planters in growing the crop.”’ Those who still suspect that the black 
rice thesis offers a compelling explanation for the rise of the plantation economy in 
the Carolina Lowcountry will have to find new ways to demonstrate and document 
its premises. 

The authors of “Agency and Diaspora” launch a critical, quantitative broadside 
that seems disproportionate to the looser, more associative style of reasoning that 
Carney offers in Black Rice. They deploy unforgiving statistics against a process of 
inferred cultural transmission that could, because the documentary record omits 
African perspectives, leave only the faintest impressions in the archives. Instead of 
sympathy for the quest to credit slaves for their ingenuity, they seem almost churlish 
in their unwillingness to admit that Africans might have deposited this significant 
stratum in colonial British America’s economic foundation. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to assume that the authors critique the black rice thesis because they are un- 
willing to see Africans as contributors of such foundational knowledge. They take 
issue not with the possibility of African agency on this scale, but rather with char- 
acterizations of the slave trade made to demonstrate it. 

Carney’s version of the black rice thesis depends on the idea that large numbers 
of Upper Guinean rice farmers endured the Middle Passage to arrive together in the 
Carolina Lowcountry, as well as in rice-producing regions of Brazil and Suriname. 
In these low-lying, waterlogged places, they found themselves very much at home 
despite the constraints of their enslavement. Forced to grow their own food and 
surrounded by like-minded agriculturists from home, they seem to have had all they 
needed in such a familiar landscape to reconstitute a sophisticated African system 
of rice farming. “Agency and Diaspora,” by contrast, depicts the slave trade as a cruel 
lottery, a centrifugal rather than centripetal force for social formation in the Western 


7 Carney, Black Rice, 81. 
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Hemisphere. Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson critique the black rice thesis in defense 
of this bleak vision of diasporic contingency by which Africans were scattered into 
plantation America by capricious market forces.® Their article brings the slave trade 
into more precise temporal and geographic focus to show how ill-suited it was to 
support the mass transplantation of this coherent, culturally specific agricultural sys- 
tem from West Africa to South Carolina, Brazil, or Suriname. 


REPRESENTING THIS PROCESS as a human bridge across the Atlantic large enough for 
rice farmers to travel across en masse with their agricultural system intact also re- 
quires problematic distortions of life and labor in the early Lowcountry. The black 
rice thesis pictures South Carolina planters as strangers'to rice, utterly lacking in the 
knowledge to produce it, when in fact early colonists had identified the commodity 
as a desirable article of commerce and were steeped in a European culture of ag- 
ricultural innovation stocked with techniques used to grow the crop in inland and 
tidal swamps. Two critical technologies used to irrigate rice in the Lowcountry, fresh- 
water swamp reservoirs and tidal floodgates, have European, not African, origins. 

Carney has asserted that slaves who brought rice to America as a group bargained 
with planters as a group to gain “leverage to negotiate and alter some of the terms 
of their bondage.”? Specifically, she claims that they traded the secrets of rice cul- 
tivation for the benefits of the Lowcountry’s task labor system, which allowed in- 
dividual slaves time for independent production after they had completed a set 
amount of daily work. Not a scrap of documentary evidence suggests that this was 
so, only the logic that those who possessed such lucrative knowledge would attempt 
to get something of commensurate value in exchange for it. Such speculation about 
a literal process of negotiation over labor makes it seem as if colonists acknowledged 
slaves’ cultural standing, respected their knowledge, and gave up a measure of their 
authority to obtain it. Violence, not diplomacy, however, was at the heart of the 
master-slave relationship in turn-of-the-century Carolina. This was an era in which 
whites inflicted unspeakable tortures and subjected those they enslaved to extreme 
material privation. As one new colonist observed bluntly in 1711, those among the 
first generation of rice planters who could “get a few slaves and can beat them well 
to make them work hard” prospered in South Carolina. We should not confuse this 
brutal and entrepreneurial society with the more unconstrained place imagined in 
Black Rice, in which newly arrived slaves put new systems of production into op- 
eration on plantations and bargained collectively for better working conditions in 
exchange for their expertise.1° 

Despite varied attempts to demonstrate that Africans transplanted rice culture 
to the Carolina Lowcountry, the black rice thesis now appears like a horizon that will 
continue to recede no matter how avidly scholars try to reach it. To hold fast to such 
a specific point of causation from such a sparse documentary record is to court dis- 


8 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1339-1346. 

° Carney, Black Rice, 81. 

10 St. Julien R. Childs, “A Letter Written in 1711 by Mary Stafford to her Kinswoman in England,” 
South Carolina Historical Magazine 81, no. 1 (1980): 4; Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South 
Carolina, chap. 2. 
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appointment. The glare of this critical scrutiny has exposed mischaracterizations of 
the slave trade’s demographic flows, misunderstandings of planters’ economic cul- 
ture, and misreadings of the meaning of “negotiation” in master-slave relations. The 
project of assigning explicit origins itself focuses so narrowly on establishing a chain 
of causation that it forces readers to accept or deny its premises and claims in toto. 

To say that the case has not been made is not, however, to dismiss all of the 
insights that have been gathered in building it. The black rice thesis encapsulates the 
revisionist sensibility of Wood’s Black Majority, forcing us to look at early Carolina 
as an imperial frontier characterized by social and racial flux. It was the means by 
which Littlefield illustrated the dynamic centrality of African ethnic diversity to Brit- 
ish America. It led Carney to profile the agricultural backgrounds of African slaves 
with new range and detail. After Black Rice, it is impossible to see enslaved field 
workers as the brute laborers of racist myth. Other questions, whose answers build 
on more carefully documented material contexts, can help generate a more com- 
pelling scenario about the origins of plantation agriculture in the Carolina Low- 
country. 

How, for instance, did rice become South Carolina’s staple commodity? During 
the colony’s first decade, its most ambitious planters experimented far more en- 
thusiastically with ginger, silk, wine, indigo, and cotton than with rice, while most 
rank-and-file settlers contented themselves with growing maize, harvesting lumber, 
and raising cattle. As economic historian R. C. Nash has shown, rice was a relatively 
cheap substitute for European grains in times of dearth, far more mundane than 
exotics such as those that founded plantation fortunes in the West Indies and the 
Chesapeake. Those slaves who knew how to cultivate a crop that was so sensitive to 
drought might have avoided rather than pursued it, given the limited time and re- 
sources they had to produce their own food. Familiarity alone did not privilege rice 
as a likely candidate to become one of the Atlantic world’s premier staple com- 
modities.!! 

Ata time when black and white Carolinians alike focused more on getting enough 
to eat than on producing transatlantic commodities, the early role of rice as food 
suggests how it first entered into plantation agriculture. Maize, called “Indian corn” 
by the English, was the longstanding dietary staple in plantation America. Even as 
it provided essential nourishment, this “coarse and meane fare” at first offended 
white as well as black palates.12 When wheat plants failed to flourish, English col- 
onists mixed maize with rice flour in Carolina and with cassava flour in Barbados to 
whiten and refine a creole bread. When their masters served them yet another bowl 
of maize mush (called “loblolly” after the sailor’s gruel), Africans in seventeenth- 
century Barbados protested, “O! O! no more Lob-lob.” Where they had access to 
well-watered wastelands at the edges of plantation fields, slaves throughout the 
greater Caribbean grew rice for themselves. In contrast to less palatable rations of 
maize, sorghum, and yams, rice’s flexibility as a starch appealed to slaves in Jamaica, 


11 Tbid., 60-63; R. C. Nash, “South Carolina and the Atlantic Economy in the Late Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” Economic History Review 45, no. 4 (1992): 677-702; Wood, Black Majority, 61. 

12 Quotation from John Stewart, “Letters from John Stewart to William Dunlop,” South Carolina 
Historical Magazine 32, no. 1 (1931): 22; Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South Carolina, 69-71; 
on maize aversion, see also Trudy Eden, The Early American Table: Food and Society in the New World 
(DeKalb, Ill., 2008). 
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Brazil, Suriname, and Martinique, among other places, regardless of whether most 
of them had grown or eaten it in Africa. In Barbados, where such land and water 
resources were scarce, Africans apparently did not grow rice, although there were 
probably many who knew how to do so. Long after rich Charlestown planters could 
afford to import all the wheat they could eat from Philadelphia, New York, and South 
Carolina’s rapidly settling Backcountry, they still breakfasted on thin rice-and-maize 
wafers that tasted vaguely of almonds. As early white and black colonists scratched 
out subsistence and sought to cobble together good meals from the materials at hand 
in tropical and subtropical America, they were drawn to rice.!% 

Perhaps an enslaved woman prepared the first bread made from such mixed flours 
to serve a European master, introducing him to the promise of risiculture. Perhaps 
a planter saw the viability of rice affirmed when he looked down from the arable 
highlands to notice a single slave tending thriving plants in the wetland patch in which 
he grew his own food. Perhaps a few enterprising Europeans experimented with the 
crop, after which slaves took some seed to add to the repertoire of grains and veg- 
etables they grew to fill their cooking pots. Each of these scenarios of an inadvertent, 
incremental path for rice’s rise to commodity status is plausible. None assumes what 
we cannot and need not prove: that the first rice grown in South Carolina was any- 
thing more than one of many attempts to see what might thrive there, or that large 
numbers of Africans who knew how to grow it came to the colony at a particular 
moment in time. 

There are only three contemporary references before 1700 to rice-growing in 
South Carolina, none of which suggests a unilateral African role in the commodity’s 
introduction. By 1674, according to an English runaway in Spanish St. Augustine, 
some rice that had been “grown on the soil” of South Carolina was shipped to Bar- 
bados. Agricultural improver John Stewart’s letters about his own rice experiments 
documented that by 1690, colonists had directed slaves to cultivate the crop on mul- 
tiple sites in at least two different parts of the province: the banks of Goose Creek 
and the upper Cooper River. Some among the slaves whom Stewart directed no 
doubt contributed to his success by putting their farming experience, with rice or 
other crops, into practice on these experimental fields. Years later, slaves planting 
rice continued to press holes with their heels and cover seed with a sweep of the foot 
in the West African fashion. In 1699, at the close of a decade in which colonists 
conducted these successful crop trials, customs collector Edward Randolph reported 
that rice had moved from provisions grounds and experimental plots to the heart of 
plantation agriculture. Hundreds of slaves that year planted, cultivated, and pro- 
cessed some 330 tons of rice to ship to England and the West Indies, launching it 
as a long-distance commodity. Every grain exported into the Atlantic economy was 
pounded in African-style pine mortars and winnowed in African-style coiled grass 
baskets before being packed into barrels for export.'4 

Planters in South Carolina never grew rice without African slaves to perform the 
labor. Slaves never grew rice in the colony outside the plantation system that planters 


‘3 Quotation from Richard Ligon, A True & Exact History of the Island of Barbados ... (London, 
1657), 31; Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South Carolina, 67-69, 71, 90. 

‘4 Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South Carolina, chap. 2; Morgan, Slave Counterpoint, 
1ST? 
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controlled. Planters never relinquished control of this process of commodity inno- 
vation, even as they reconfigured and amalgamated European and African traditions 
to exploit a unique subtropical environment and produce a crop that could be sold 
for profit abroad. What is compelling about this moment of agro-economic genesis 
is how open it was to cross-cultural improvisation on both sides of the Lowcountry’s 
emerging racial divide.'° Once European colonists had found their staple commodity 
and mastered the techniques of rice production, they would never again be so in- 
terested in what American Indians and African slaves sowed and reaped, with the 
possible exception of their therapeutic uses for wild plants. 

Many of the enslaved who had planted and processed those first barrels of rice 
exported in 1699 survived to endure this plantation economy’s harshest transition. 
It was from slaves’ “wounds,” as one sympathetic Anglican minister put it, that plant- 
ers were able to “extract their estates.” As the rice economy expanded in the 1710s 
and 1720s, Peter A. Coclanis has demonstrated, planters forced slaves to work more 
days every year hacking through swampy forests and more hours every day weeding 
rice plants.!© As the commodity’s demands encroached on slaves’ time, masters in- 
sisted that workers continue to provide their own food and clothing. Slaves endured 
this new material impoverishment in rags, hunger, and despair, often running away 
from their deprivation and occasionally burning down the pounding barns in retal- 
iation. By mid-century, two pervasive new customs emerged to stabilize this wrench- 
ing shift to intensive commodity production. The regular provision of plantation 
rations eased slaves’ desperate quests for food, and the task system gave the most 
productive workers time away from plantation labor to produce food on their own. 
With these ameliorative compromises between procuring subsistence and procuring 
commodities in place, the rice economy expanded into the Lowcountry’s northern 
and southern coastal frontiers, where subsequent generations of slaves labored on 
isolated tidal rice plantations. The material consequences of the successful estab- 
lishment of rice as a transatlantic commodity were extremely negative for enslaved 
workers. Some Africans in seventeenth-century Carolina had probably grown the 
crop for their own physical and cultural sustenance before planters coerced their 
collaboration in the first commercial rice fields. Once planters appropriated these 
African agricultural contributions, they inverted the meaning of this work for the 
enslaved: rice was now a crop that consumed them. 


TO SURVIVE THIS HARROWING economic context, African farmers made use of the time 
and space for independent production that the task system allowed, cultivating crops 
that had originated across the vast coastlines and archipelagos of the Atlantic world, 


15 On this point, see T. H. Breen, “Creative Adaptations: Peoples and Cultures,” in Jack P. Greene 
and J. R. Pole, eds., Colonial British America: Essays in the New History of the Early Modern Era (Bal- 
timore, 1984), 220-221. 

16 See S. Max Edelson, “The Nature of Slavery: Environmental Disorder and Slave Agency in Co- 
lonial South Carolina,” in Robert Olwell and Alan Tully, eds., Cultures and Identities in Colonial British 
America (Baltimore, 2005), 26-31; Brian Hunt (1727), quoted in Frank J. Klingberg, An Appraisal of the 
Negro in Colonial South Carolina (Washington, D.C., 1941), 52; Peter A. Coclanis, The Shadow of a 
Dream: Economic Life and Death in the South Carolina Low Country, 1670-1720 (New York, 1989), chap. 
Bh. 
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and by doing so, making them their own. Making sense of how enslaved farmers 
exploited this agricultural autonomy after rice’s emergence as a commodity can in- 
voke a variety of West African agricultural backgrounds beyond the Senegambian 
mangrove swamps. More precise environmental studies of how they adapted African, 
Native American, and European crops and methods under the constraints imposed 
by part-time farming on marginal lands could reveal new portraits of slave cultures 
centered on the garden patches of Virginia and Barbados, the “little plantations” of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and the upland polinks of Jamaica. Given the scarcity 
of early colonial records and accounts, the potential for unearthing documents that 
can help register slaves’ ongoing engagement with agricultural innovation in the 
Atlantic world; both as bearers of African knowledge and as creative synthesizers of 
what they encountered in the Americas, is promising. 

A 1784 deposition to the British Board of Trade, for example, describes the thriv- 
ing commerce that had connected colonial slaves on the mainland to the voracious 
provisions markets of the West Indies. This testimony, collected to help determine 
whether Caribbean colonies should be allowed to import food directly from the 
United States, revealed the extent to which enslaved farmers had become enmeshed 
in this system of multilateral exchange as independent agents. In the decade before 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, the captains of New England fishing ves- 
sels had made a practice of navigating south to the Lowcountry during the off-season. 
After assembling “Assorted Cargoes” of dried fish, sugar, molasses, lathed wooden 
pieces called “Turnery ware,” and other “articles of coarse Household Furniture,” 
they sailed “up the Rivers and Creeks in the Carolina’s and Georgia, and the Master 
opened a kind of retail Shop on Board for Bartering with the lower planters and 
Negroes for Corn, Rice, Lumber and other produce of the Country.” Although the 
“planters had often cause to complain of the Masters of these small Vessels en- 
couraging their Slaves to Rob their Barns,” the rising demand for all of these Caro- 
lina products in the resource-dependent Caribbean enlarged the trade and created 
a channel of unregulated access to the Atlantic economy. Removed from their mas- 
ters’ oversight, enslaved farmers traded rice and other crops that they grew on their 
own time for these simple goods and participated directly in the Atlantic world’s 
producer and consumer revolutions. Such consumption enhanced, but did not dis- 
place, adapted African material culture.!” 

The moment when the first rice plant sprouted in a cleared Lowcountry swamp, 
its signature panicle drooping under the weight of filling grains, inaugurated a long 
history of African American agricultural enterprise that falls beyond the interest in 
singular origins of the black rice thesis. When an enslaved man sold some tobacco 
and rice to naturalist John Lawson in 1700, another important “first” was recorded.18 
How slaves made use of interiors just beyond the pale of English plantation set- 
tlement, how they exploited marshlands, swamps, and forests to collect plants and 


17 Minutes, March 30, 1784, West India and American Intercourse, Records of the Great Britain 
Board of Trade, Box 5, Volume 1: March 1, 1784—May 31, 1784, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., 122-123. On the persistence of African-style colonoware ceramics excavated 
from Lowcountry slave sites, see Leland Ferguson, “Struggling with Pots in Colonial South Carolina,” 
in Randall H. McGuire and Robert Paynter, eds., The Archaeology of Inequality (Cambridge, Mass., 
1991), 28-39. 

18 John Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina, ed. Hugh Talmage Lefler (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1984), 16. 
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hunt game, and how they occupied the spaces in between the boundaries of plan- 
tation fields to make an autonomous living for themselves are topics ripe for new 
investigation. Moving beyond “black rice” means setting aside specific one-to-one 
correspondences between source and destination regions to describe the character 
of New World cultures. It means following the tangled borrowings and adaptations 
by which Europeans, Africans, and American Indians remade material life in the 
wake of colonization. Far from diminishing the idea that Africans and their descen- 
dants were calculative, innovative, and responsive participants in early agriculture, 
this line of inquiry opens up new opportunities to document a long history of mean- 
ingful black agency in plantation America. 


S. Max Edelson is Associate Professor of History at the University of Virginia. 
He is the author of Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South Carolina (Harvard 
University Press, 2006). He is currently working on a history of cartography and 
empire in eighteenth-century British America and developing a new digital tool 
for map analysis, the Cartography of American Colonization Database (CACD). 
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1 
African American Studies, better labeled Negro American Studies, are for the 
most part superficial and incomplete, referring to black people without knowing 
them. The typical researcher cannot disengage from the tendency to present 
them as fragmented and superficial, without seeing Africans as individuals com- 
ing from a society with rules and values of its own... as someone torn from a 
particular culture that could not be erased by the simple act of crossing the 
Atlantic. From human beings full of culture and knowledge, they have been 
transformed into mere merchandise: tons of ebony. 


Nicolas Ngou-Mve, “Historia de la poblacién negra en México” 


IN THEIR 2007 AHR artIcLe “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” David Eltis, 
Philip Morgan, and David Richardson make two major claims: (1) that the article 
presents a new, superior model for interpreting the formation of culture in the Amer- 
icas, and (2) that it challenges the belief that Africans played an important role in 
the introduction and technology of rice cultivation and processing in the Americas. 
For their conclusions about rice, they rely mainly on calculations from the Trans- 
Atlantic Slave Trade Database, Version 2 (referred to hereafter as TSTD2) as a tool 


I owe a deep debt to the National Endowment for the Humanities and the taxpayers of our country, 
who funded the expansion of my Louisiana Slave Database as part of National Endowment for the 
Humanities Collaborative Research Contracts numbers RO-22619-1901 and 1993, “Africans in Spanish 
and Early American Louisiana,” with Patrick Manning as co-investigator. I also received major financial 
support from the Guggenheim Foundation, as well as generous contributions from the French Ministry 
of Culture, the Program for Cultural Cooperation between Spain’s Ministry of Culture and United States 
Universities, and the Louisiana Endowment for the Humanities. Steven Mintz has given generously of 
his enthusiasm, time, and support for nearly a decade now, including with this article. Paul E. Lovejoy, 
Director of the Harriet Tubman Institute for Research on the Global Migrations of African Peoples, 
York University, Toronto, Canada, and his graduate students and our colleagues in this network have 
played a very special role. I am grateful to Maureen Hewitt, Editor-in-Chief at LSU Press, for her 
foresight and enthusiastic work in preparing the CD-ROM version of the database for publication (Da- 
tabases for the Study of Afro-Louisiana History and Genealogy, 1699-1860: Computerized Information from 
Original Manuscript Sources, 2000). Other colleagues have given their time and attention to help and 
encourage me after Katrina and to make this article much better than it was: O. Vernon Burton, Rina 
Caceres, Yvonne Captain-Hidalgo, Judith A. Carney, Douglas B. Chambers, Matt D. Childs, Howard 
Dodson, Joseph C. Dorsey, Christopher Dunn, David Hackett Fischer, Michael A. Gomez, Rebecca L. 
Hall, Joseph E. Harris, Susan Heywood, Joseph E. Inikori, Aondofe Joseph-Ernest Iyo, Eileen M. Julien, 
Jane I. Landers, Juan Manuel de la Serna, Joseph C. Miller, Nell Irvin Painter, Ibrahima Seck, Ned 
Sublette, Ibrahim K. Sundiata, and John K. Thornton. 
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FiGure 1: Mandinka women displaying bundles of African and Asian rice, 1987. Photo by Judith A. Carney. 


to study the distribution of enslaved Africans from rice-growing regions in Africa to 
regions in the Americas that exported rice to Europe.! 

The authors claim to have made a great new discovery about culture formation 
in the Americas. They then revive and reprise an unrelated discussion from a 1991 
forum in the William and Mary Quarterly, criticizing a book by David Hackett Fischer 
titled Albion’s Seed. Fischer’s book is about British colonizers of the United States. 
Scholars have never claimed that British cultures were erased by the transatlantic 
crossing. Its methodology has not served as a model for African diaspora studies. 

The article distorts the work of the many scholars it criticizes. Our varied meth- 
odologies are reduced to a monolithic advocacy of static “seed” cultures brought over 
from the Old World and continued as “enclave cultures” in the Americas. “Rather 
than frame the issue as solely one of transfers and conduits,” the authors write, “we 
should also think of transformations and overlapping circuits. Rather than posit that 
slaves and planters always acted knowingly, we should entertain the possibility that 
they often responded to unseen market forces. Rather than assume that migrants 
remained conservatively attached to traditional ways, we might also view them as 
experimenters and improvisers” (1332). 

The scholars criticized in “Agency and Diaspora” share only one interpretation: 


1 David Eltis, Philip Morgan, and David Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History: 
Reassessing the African Contribution to Rice Cultivation in the Americas,” American Historical Review 
112, no. 5 (December 2007): 1329-1358. 

2 “Albion’s Seed: Four British Folkways in America—A Symposium,” William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., 48, no. 2 (1991): 224-308. 
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that the knowledge and culture of Africans from particular coasts and ethnicities 
were not erased by the transatlantic crossing. This historian, for example, has written 
that the process of culture formation (creolization) responded to various, changing 
factors in the Americas, including the patterns of introduction of Africans from par- 
ticular regions and ethnicities; gender proportions and patterns of mating and par- 
enting; how rapidly migrants began to procreate and the extent of biological merger 
among diverse peoples; the demographic and military strength of the Native Amer- 
ican population; whether the geography facilitated runaway slave (maroon) com- 
munities; the economic, strategic, and military priorities of the colonizing powers; 
the extent of manumission of former slaves and their demographic strength and 
social status; military and police uses of slaves and free people of color; the labor 
demands of the major exports as the economy evolved; and policies of social control 
reflected in various European political and religious traditions and institutions and 
how effectively they were enforced. Concepts and definitions of creolization in the 
Americas vary among the scholars whose work is criticized in “Agency and Dias- 
pora.” The most recent version is Linda Heywood and John Thornton’s conclusion 
that the Charter Generation of Africans who molded the Creole cultures of British 
and Dutch America before 1660 were largely Europeanized, Catholic West Central 
Africans.? 

The rest of the article minimizes the significance of African technological transfer 
to the Americas in the planting and processing of rice. Although some anecdotal 
qualitative sources are used, the argument relies overwhelmingly on calculations 
made from TSTD2. David Eltis, Stephen Behrendt, David Richardson, and Manolo 
Florentino deserve great credit for their tireless work on this database, including its 
impressive technological advances over the first version, TSTD1. Thousands of new 
Brazilian and Portuguese voyages have been added, correcting the Anglo-focused 
distortion of TSTD1. The database has been made more user-friendly and is ac- 
cessible to the public free of charge as an open-source work. It enables users to make 
calculations, corrections, and additions. It can answer many important questions 
about the transatlantic slave trade. But when it comes to certain kinds of questions, 
its limitations must be taken into account. It cannot answer the questions about rice 
posed in “Agency and Diaspora.”4 

Historical databases are wonderful, innovative tools. They can integrate huge 
amounts of detailed, concrete data into broad patterns allowing for analysis over 
time and place. The vast quantity of information they can contain and analyze is a 
great advantage, especially in making broad, comparative studies. Databases can 
answer questions that cannot be answered using more traditional methodologies, can 
partially or tentatively answer others, and can help answer still others, combining 
quantitative calculations with the findings of other disciplines, including archaeol- 
ogy, anthropology, linguistics, and geography, as well as traditional history. But there 
are some questions that are simply beyond their capabilities. It all depends on the 


* Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas: Restoring the Links (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 2005), 166-167; Linda M. Heywood and John K. Thornton, Central Africans, Atlantic Creoles, 
and the Foundation of the Americas, 1585-1660 (Cambridge, 2007). See my review of Heywood and 
Thornton’s book in Journal of Interdisciplinary History 39, no. 3 (Winter 2009): 463-464. 

* TSTD2 calculates 5,099,816 enslaved Africans landed by Portuguese and Brazilian voyages and 
2,733,323 by British voyages. 
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questions that a given database is designed to answer. Databases can be more rigid 
than qualitative sources. In using them, scholars must keep in mind that just because 
something is not included in a historical document or a database, that does not mean 
that it did not happen. There is important information that has never been docu- 
mented; there are documents that have not yet been found and studied. TSTD1 and 
TSTD2 were designed to contain only documented and studied voyages of slave trade 
ships that crossed the Atlantic. “Agency and Diaspora” hardly considers the redis- 
tribution process that took place when these new Africans were first sold in the 
Americas, then reloaded onto other ships and subsequently moved by water and/or 
land to other places before reaching their varied final destinations. In this process, 
they were sometimes clustered by their region of origin and/or ethnicity when buyers 
were able to purchase the new Africans they preferred.‘ 

There are problems with rigidity as well as the omission of important data in 
TSTD2. It was created from research into original manuscript documents carried out 
by many historians during the past forty years or more. Each record covers a specific 
transatlantic slave trade voyage. The fields in a database contain information about 
the individual records that it includes. They are designed to answer the questions the 
creators of the database want to ask, not necessarily to provide the information 
contained in the original documents. Unless a database has been designed to be 
flexible, once the fields have been defined and a substantial amount of data has been 
entered, adding new fields can be laborious, time-consuming, and expensive. TSTD2 
remains locked into the same questions that scholars have asked since the publi- 
cation of Phillip D. Curtin’s The Atlantic Slave Trade: A Census in 1969, but with a 
notable limitation: there is no field for the entry of data on African ethnicities. Ex- 
cept for a few entirely quantitative questions, such as gender, age category, and 
deaths when this information was recorded in the documents and then noted and 
published by the historians who studied them, TSTD2 does not focus on information 
about the enslaved Africans on the ships. The fields were not changed between 
TSTD1 and TSTD2. 

Obviously, historians record only what they think is important, and we cannot tell 
what those who did the original research chose not to record. In some cases, in- 
formation that indeed was recorded by the scholar who conducted the initial research 
will not be entered into the database because no field was created for it. Such omis- 
sions may have included information about African ethnicities that Eltis, Morgan, 
and Richardson dismiss as inaccurate and perhaps therefore unimportant (1349). 
Was information about the ethnicities of Africans on transatlantic slave trade voy- 
ages documented? Yes. To what extent? Without consulting the original documents, 
we cannot know. If there were no fields in TSTD2 in which this information and the 
contents of these original documents could be recorded, this data is not available to 
us. Thus a crucial advantage of using original manuscript documents is lost. Perhaps 
there is very little information in transatlantic slave trade documents about the Af- 


5 Joseph E. Inikori, “The Known, the Unknown, the Knowable and the Unknowable: Evidence and 
the Evaluation of Evidence in the Measurement of the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade” (unpublished paper 
presented at the Conference on the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database, Williamsburg, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 1998); Hall, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas, 68-79; Douglas B. Chambers, “Slave 
Trade Merchants of Spanish New Orleans, 1763-1803: Clarifying the Colonial Slave Trade to Louisiana 
in Atlantic Perspective,” Atlantic Studies 5, no. 3 (2008): 335-346. 
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ricans aboard the ships; or perhaps, as Nicolas Ngou-Mve observed, those who con- 
ducted the research using the original documents did not consider this information 
important enough to record. Thus when the editors of TSTD2 did not do the initial 
research themselves, the information in the database is twice removed from the orig- 
inal sources. Ngou-Mve calls on historians to look at all the documents again, even 
if other historians have already studied them. This writer’s experience with trans- 
atlantic slave trade voyage documents is limited to Louisiana, but it supports Mve’s 
conclusion.°® 

Historical databases and new media need to go beyond purely quantifiable ques- 
tions. As Daniel J. Cohen suggests, “Focusing on the full potential of the medium 
and being sure that digital history is not simply an echo of quantitative processes or 
algorithms to the abundant digital record in the service of source discovery and 
analysis is extremely important ... and equally important are the networking and 
collaborative possibilities of the medium—that is, focusing on human rather than 
machine activities.”? The search and visualization capabilities of advancing tech- 
nology facilitate these advances. Visualization will allow us to consult the original 
documents whose contents have been filtered out by rigid, purely quantifiable da- 
tabases and their questions. 

During the past two decades, there has been a seismic change in perception about 
documents relating to Africans and their descendants throughout the Americas. The 
shift has been from a belief that original manuscript sources did not exist or were 
extremely rare to a recognition of the truly extraordinary abundance of documents 
in archives, courthouses, ports, museums, and private collections housed throughout 
the Americas. This writer’s database about Louisiana slaves was initiated in 1984. 
Focusing on people who were enslaved, it was created almost entirely from original 
manuscript documents. It contains almost all of the information about each descrip- 
tion of a slave entered into the database from original documents, including un- 
quantifiable data.’ 


THE LIMITATIONS OF TSTD2 call into question Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson’s cri- 
tique of Judith A. Carney’s well-known work about the transfer of rice cultivation 
from Africa to the Americas. She carried out a truly impressive range of varied and 
exhaustive research and used it judiciously and well. Carney is a multilingual, mul- 
tidisciplinary geographer who was inspired to study original historical documents by 
the pioneering work of historians Daniel C. Littlefield and Peter H. Wood. Her grasp 
of geography and agricultural technology enhances her insights into the meanings 


° Nicolas Ngou-Mve, “Historia de la poblacién negra en México: Necesidad de un enfoque trian- 
gular,” in Maria Elisa Velazquez Gutiérrez and Ethel Correa Dur6, eds., Poblaciones y culturas de origen 
africano en México (México, 2005), 39-64, 51; Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, Africans in Colonial Louisiana: 
The Development of Afro-Creole Culture in the Eighteenth Century (Baton Rouge, La., 1992), 56-95. 

7 Remarks by Daniel J. Cohen in “Interchange: The Promise of Digital History,” Journal of American 
History 95, no. 2 (September 2008): 463. 

8 The Louisiana Slave Database can be found at http://www. ibiblio.org/laslave. The search engine 
can be used for many fields, and the entire database can be downloaded free of charge in several formats. 
For a discussion of its origin and possibilities for other databases to be created from various types of 
original manuscript documents housed throughout the Americas, see http://afropop.org/multi/interview/ 
ID/76/Gwendolyn+ Midlo+ Hall-2005. 
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of such primary sources. From the earliest manuscript sources and publications of 
Portuguese observers, beginning with the mid-fifteenth century, she thoroughly doc- 
uments the well-established, widespread, complex cultivation of rice in varied en- 
vironments along the coasts of Upper Guinea and up its rivers. She makes use of 
a variety of approaches, including documentary sources on both sides of the Atlantic 
throughout the five centuries of the Atlantic slave trade and in-depth field work in 
Africa and the Americas. In contrast, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson base their con- 
clusions on the flimsy evidence of what they found documented for twenty voyages 
of the Royal African Company visiting Gambia and Sierra Leone between 1779 and 
1788. The sample of voyages they used is very small and limited in time because there 
was no field to record such information in TSTD2; thus they had to consult original 
documents. Nevertheless, they state: “From this evidence, women did not mill rice 
on the Middle Passage” (1347). 

It is possible that women milled rice on slave trade trips but that those activities 
were not recorded in the documents; or that documents survive but have not yet been 
found; or that the original researchers did not record this information; or that they 
did record it, but it was not included in TSTD2. Carney has evidence of women 
pounding seed rice on a slave trade ship in 1796, pointing out that it is only one such 
clearly documented case. She speculates about how rice seeds could have been in- 
troduced into the Americas without drawing firm conclusions. She discusses evidence 
for multiple and varied directional introduction of rice between Africa and the 
Americas over the centuries. Carney could not possibly have claimed, as Eltis, Mor- 
gan, and Richardson state, that “a single enslaved African woman carrying a few 
grains of rice in her hair can become all that is necessary to sustain the thesis” (1357). 
One of the major points she makes in Black Rice is that the Columbian exchange 
involved the transfer not only of seeds, but of systems of cultivation as well, including 
processing techniques from places of domestication to elsewhere in the Atlantic 
world. That is why she uses the word “systems.” Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson take 
the word “systems” out of context (1333) and then dismiss her entire work with 
unsupportable criticisms.° 

“Agency and Diaspora” is correct in stating that “Part of the strategy for keeping 
valuable property alive on the transatlantic crossing was to ensure that slaves re- 
ceived food to which they were accustomed” (1347). The authors say that more millet 
than rice was placed on the twelve slave trade ships they studied, which left Upper 
Guinea between 1779 and 1788. But rice, not millet, was an important food crop in 
the Americas. The authors suggest that Africans as well as Europeans might have 
improvised their eating patterns in the Americas, minimizing enslaved Africans’ 
preferences for rice (1354). Did the need to enable enslaved Africans to follow their 
traditional eating patterns in order to keep them alive disappear after the Atlantic 
crossing? 

Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson criticize Carney for overstating the role of women 
in rice production in the Americas. They point to the relatively high male ratios on 
voyages arriving from Upper Guinea. But these calculations tell us nothing about sex 
ratios among slaves from rice-producing ethnicities, or about masters’ preferences 


9 Judith A. Carney, Black Rice: The African Origins of Rice Cultivation in the Americas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2001), xii, 66-67, 144-145, 154-157, 164-167. 
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TABLE 1. 


Gender Balance of Upper Guinean Ethnicities in Louisiana (age 15-39), 1719-1820 


en ea 
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Male 


Female 


Total 


a 


Bamana n = 205 87.2% n= 3012.8% 235 
Mandingo n = 353 67.9% n = 167 32.1% 520 
Nar/Moor n= 49 70.0% n= 23002 70 
Poulard/Fulbe n= 80 69.6% n= 35 30.4% 115 
Wolof/Senegal n = 225 61.5% n = 141 38.5% 366 
TOTAL n = 912 69.8% n = 394 30.2% 1,306 








Calculated from Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, Louisiana Slave Database, 1719-1820. 


for women of these ethnicities. They write that “the number and percentage of Af- 
ricans with rice-growing experience must have been far below the total number of 
slaves leaving Upper Guinea” (1348). This is no doubt true, but therefore their stud- 
ies of gross gender ratios among slaves leaving the entire Upper Guinea coast are 
not clarifying with respect to rice producers. Throughout most of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, enslaved warriors were sent down the Senegal and Gam- 
bia rivers in large numbers, mainly Bamana (Bambara) during the 1720s, before the 
designation “Bambara” took on wider, vague, generic meanings. Many captured war- 
riors were shipped to the Americas from Senegambia and Sierra Leone, tilting gen- 
der ratios toward males. Male ratios were highest among the ethnicities most often 
captured in warfare, as well as among cattle herders. Gender ratios among Africans 
from Upper Guinea varied in accordance with ethnicity. Some captured warriors 
came from rice-producing ethnicities, for example Bamana (Bambara) and Man- 
dingo. The male ratios on slave trade ships that the authors present (1350-1351, 
Tables 5-7) tell us nothing about whether masters cultivating rice in Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and northeast Brazil preferred women from rice-producing ethnicities. 

A stronger case can be made about preferences for women who knew how to 
produce rice by focusing on mean prices by gender among rice-cultivating ethnicities. 
In Louisiana during the 1770s, the mean price for women from two rice-producing 
ethnicities inventoried on estates, Mandingo and Wolof, was higher than that for 
men. Among the Bamama (Bambara), another rice-producing ethnicity, the mean 
price was slightly lower for women than for men during the 1770s and higher for 
women than for men between 1810 and 1820. The mean price for Wolof women was 
higher than the price for men throughout the Spanish period (1770-1803). The rice- 
producing skills of these women might at least partially account for this atypical price 
pattern. 

Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson claim that calculations from TSTD2 prove that 
Africans from Upper Guinea could not have introduced rice or systems for its cul- 
tivation and processing to the Americas, nor did masters who planted rice prefer 
them or choose them (1335-1338, Tables 1 and 2). They argue that few slaves from 
Upper Guinea arrived in rice-exporting regions when this crop began to be culti- 
vated. For later periods, they dismiss the significant impact on transatlantic slave 
trade patterns of the relatively high proportion of enslaved Africans brought from 
rice-producing regions in Africa to rice-exporting regions in the Americas, pointing 
to factors other than the preferences of slave buyers (1335, 1342, 1345). This is not 
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TABLE 2. 
Mean Price by Gender of Rice-Producing Ethnicities Inventoried on Estates in 
Louisiana, 1770-1820 











Number 

Number of Standard of Standard 

Decades Ethnicity Males Mean Deviation Females Mean Deviation 
1770-1779 Bamana 7 282.66 26.904 3 266.67 61.101 
Mandingo 18 297.78 87.753 a 312.00 45.497 

Wolof 9 235.56 107.251 5 288.00 56.619 

1770-1803 Wolof 96 321.87 236.861 188 S525 260.229 
1810-1820 Bamana 45 420.22 261.008 7 511.43 316.882 








Calculated from Hall, Louisiana Slave Database, 1719-1820. Explanations of price data, price conver- 
sion formulas, and studies of mean prices by gender and ethnicity by decade for Africans inventoried 
on Louisiana estates can be found in Hall, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas, Appendix A, 
173-179. 


news. This writer’s book, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas: Restoring 
the Links, cited several times in “Agency and Diaspora” in other contexts, has an 
entire chapter devoted to various evolving patterns in the entire Atlantic slave trade, 
including market forces. Preferences among buyers for slaves of particular ethnici- 
ties are treated as only one factor.!° 

It is unclear what the calculations from TSTD2 cited by Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson can prove about whether there was an African impact on rice production 
and processing in the Americas. How many people did it take to introduce and de- 
velop rice in varying environments? Was there only one introduction of rice, after 
which the masters knew everything they needed to know about its cultivation despite 
the varied and changing environments and ecosystems used in its production over 
time? Did there have to be a majority, or a large minority, of enslaved Africans 
arriving from Upper Guinea at the time rice began to be produced, or a higher 
percentage of Upper Guineans among all slaves arriving in both the Caribbean and 
the Atlantic Coast colonial United States, even though rice was rarely exported from 
the Caribbean, and the colonial East Coast United States was a marginal region for 
the transatlantic slave trade (1337, 1338, Table 2)? Documents from Louisiana show 
that the Company of the Indies asked only for several slaves who could teach them 
how to cultivate rice.1! 

Carney perhaps understates, and Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson do not mention, 
the possible role of Madagascar in the introduction of rice to America. Immigrants 
from Ceylon began to populate Madagascar in about 800 a.p., bringing with them 
Asian sativa rice and techniques for its cultivation and processing. TSTD2 contains 
records for ten voyages arriving in Barbados from Madagascar between 1664 and 
1683, and seventeen voyages arriving in the East Coast colonial United States from 
Madagascar between 1686 and 1721. There were also slave trade voyages from Mada- 
gascar by smugglers, privateers, and pirates of several nationalities that are not re- 

10 Hall, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas, 55-79. 
11 “Instructions pour le sieur Herpin, commandant du vaisseau /’Aurore, destiné pour la traite des 


négres a la coste de Guynée,” July 4, 1718, Section Marine, Archives Nationales, Paris, series B42B, 
folios 201-204. 
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corded in the database. Aside from the voyages from Upper Guinea entered into 
TSTD2, any one or more of these voyages or one or more of the 749 voyages whose 
provenance is listed in TSTD2 as “Africa port unspecified” could have brought seed 
rice and enough Africans who knew how to cultivate and process it and who could 
have taught their masters these skills. Conclusions about the role that Africans 
played or did not play in the introduction of rice into the Americas cannot be drawn 
from TSTD2, whose calculations are based on African regions, not African eth- 
nicities. Carney’s careful, exhaustive, multilingual, multidisciplinary field work and 
studies of documents in several languages over the wide sweep of time and place in 
the Atlantic world are much more convincing. In addition, Edda L. Fields-Black’s 
book Deep Roots, which uses mainly sociolinguistic evidence along with traditional 
historical sources, establishes the time depth and variety of rice cultivation involving 
inheritance, innovation, and borrowing among several ethnicities living along the 
Rice Coast of Upper Guinea and their transfer to the Americas over time.'? 

Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson conflate rice production with the export of rice 
to Europe. This narrow definition enhances their argument that masters fully con- 
trolled the decisions relating to the production, processing, and marketing of rice. 
Production by maroon (runaway slave) communities is dismissed as unimportant. 
The domestic market for rice is dismissed as subsistence production, or a “system 
that generated exports rather than the export itself” (1343). Food crops were in- 
troduced and exchanged throughout the Atlantic world. Slaves worked their own 
garden plots, and they produced and sold all types of foods, including rice, corn, 
beans, fruits, vegetables, eggs, poultry, pork, ham, and smoked beef. In South Caro- 
lina, Jamaica, and Louisiana, slaves were the major suppliers of food to towns and 
cities. Europeans and Africans—especially the first generation—and Native Amer- 
icans preferred to eat the cereals they were accustomed to. In Louisiana, Europeans 
preferred wheat, Native Americans preferred corn, and Africans preferred rice. But 
those preferences did not always determine the types of cereals they consumed. Ev- 
eryone ate whatever they could get during the frequent wars, when imported food 
was cut off and food was hoarded by speculators, and also during hurricanes and 
floods, when rice survived better than any other crop. Even for the Carolina plan- 
tations that produced rice for export to Europe, the authors of “Agency and Di- 
aspora” exaggerate the power and control that masters had over their slaves. Eu- 
ropeans were not all-powerful, certainly not in matters of economy and culture. 
They, too, were strangers in a strange, dangerous, and hostile world. Control was not 
always firmly in their hands, especially during the early, most crucial stages of the 
formation of the economy and culture. William Dusinberre’s study of life on the rice 
plantations of Carolina and Georgia demonstrates that masters and their families 
were often absentees from that environment of deadly fevers. Masters could not get 
white overseers to work in the rice swamps. During the nineteenth century, black 
slave overseers were the supervisors of the slave laborers. But the most trusted slave 
overseers were often the leaders of slave conspiracies and revolts.'% 


12 Edda L. Fields-Black, Deep Roots: Rice Farmers in West Africa and the African Diaspora (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 2008). 

13 Hall, Africans in Colonial Louisiana, 21, 24, 123-124, 343-375; William Dusinberre, Them Dark 
Days: Slavery in the American Rice Swamps (New York, 1996); Robert L. Paquette, “The Drivers Shall 
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PLANTING THE RICE, 


FIGURE 2: “Planting the Rice,” from T. Addison Richards, “The Rice Lands of the South,” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, November 1859, 726. 


“Agency and Diaspora” minimizes the interest of buyers in the skills of new Af- 
ricans: “Buyers of slaves in the Americas wanted a cheap supply of undifferentiated 
labor for field work, and transatlantic suppliers sought locations in Africa where they 
could obtain large numbers of slaves quickly and at reasonable cost” (1339). The 
Louisiana Slave Database records an impressive range of expertise among African- 
born slaves. Thousands of the Africans arriving in Louisiana came from regions that 
were well known for certain skills. Although we can query the Louisiana Slave Da- 
tabase about the skills listed for African-born slaves, it cannot tell us that they 
brought such expertise with them, even though we know that particular skills were 


Lead Them: Image and Reality in Slave Resistance,” in Robert L. Paquette and Louis A. Ferleger, eds., 
Slavery, Secession, and Southern History (Charlottesville, Va., 2000), 31-58. 
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widely practiced in their African homelands. But it is highly suggestive of skills trans- 
ferred by enslaved Africans arriving in the Americas. 

Timing gives us even stronger evidence for the transfer of African technology and 
skills. Having complained for years that they could not find anyone who knew how 
to produce and process indigo, the Louisiana colonial authorities asked French co- 
lonial authorities to send someone who possessed such knowledge. Shortly after 
Africans began arriving from Senegambia, Louisiana started to produce indigo, be- 
ginning in 1721 on an experimental basis, and soon as the major export crop. In 
French Louisiana, the captains of the first two Atlantic slave trade ships that arrived 
from the African coast in 1719 had both been officially instructed “to try to purchase 
several blacks who know how to cultivate rice and three or four barrels of rice for 
seeding which they were to give to the directors of the Company of the Indies upon 
their arrival in Louisiana.” The first ship, /’Aurore, stopped at Cap Lahou on August 
28, 1718, where these instructions could have been carried out, and then went on to 
Whydah to buy slaves. Rice production in Louisiana expanded rapidly thereafter, as 
almost all transatlantic slave trade ships began coming from Senegambia. During the 
French administration (1699-1769), rice was shipped from Louisiana to the French 
Caribbean and to Spanish Pensacola. It was widely cultivated in swampy soils, which 
did not require irrigation, while indigo, corn, and other crops were cultivated on the 
same farms and estates on higher lands near the rivers. During the Spanish admin- 
istration (1770-1803), rice was shipped to the French Caribbean and to Havana as 
Cuba’s sugar monoculture expanded. Louisiana began to satisfy Cuba’s needs for 
foods of all kinds, including rice. Did whites teach clueless Africans all these skills? 
It seems obvious that the diverse peoples of Louisiana—Africans, Creoles, Cajuns, 
Canadians, French, Germans, Spanish, Canary Islanders, and Native Americans— 
taught each other.'4 

Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson seriously overstate what we can know from cal- 
culations derived from TSTD2 about the distribution of Africans in the Americas. 
We have seen that newly arrived Africans were often sold and then transferred to 
final destinations outside the colony where they first landed. Documents created and 
housed in the Americas show that at each stage of their redistribution, buyers could, 
and often did, select Africans from particular coasts and/or ethnicities. In Cuba, 
Manuel Barcia and Matt D. Childs have found clustering of African ethnicities on 
plantations, among cabildos de naciones, and among slave rebels. In St. Domingue/ 
Haiti, Gabriel Debien and David Geggus found clustering of African ethnicities on 
individual estates. In Spanish Louisiana, Upper Guineans were clustered dispro- 


14 The practitioners of such skills include cowboys, breeders of cattle and horses, horse trainers and 
groomers, leatherworkers, tanners, saddlers, shoemakers, butchers, cooks, bakers, confectioners, pastry 
chefs, chocolate makers, rum makers, cigar makers/tobacco stemmers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, potters, 
indigo makers, tailors, hat makers, charcoal makers, basket makers, oven makers, barbers, wigmakers, 
spinners, coach/cart drivers, plantation managers, overseers, foremen, masons, painters, plasterers, 
chimney builders, stone engravers, millers, blacksmiths, tool makers, tool sharpeners, metalworkers, 
makers of fireworks, wheelwrights, cart makers, woodsmen, hunters, fishermen, lumbermen, carriers and 
squarers of timber, sawmill workers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, locksmiths, brick makers, sailors, nav- 
igators, sounders, shipbuilders, sail makers, oar makers, caulkers, coopers, innkeepers, street vendors, 
butlers, domestics, personal servants, seamstresses, laundresses, hospital workers, nurses, midwives, doc- 
tors, dentists, surgeons, musicians, and linguists/interpreters of languages. Calculated from Skill fields 
in the Louisiana Slave Database. 
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FiGureE 3: Acadian girl with mortar and pestle used for hulling rice. From the Rowley Signal, January 20, 1904. 
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portionately in St. Charles Parish, which produced rice, and in St. Landry Parish, 
where cattle were raised. St. Landry Parish contained a far higher proportion of 
Upper Guineans among African-born slaves than any other parish: 67.9 percent (73 
percent male) among slaves with identified birthplaces. In West Africa, breeding and 
herding were not practiced east of Upper Guinea because of the tsetse fly. St. Landry 
Parish remains the traditional place of Afro-Creole cowboys and zydeco music. 
Transatlantic slave trade voyages alone cannot tell us nearly as much as Eltis, Mor- 
gan, and Richardson claim about the gender proportions among African ethnicities 
or the distribution of Africans at their final destinations in the Americas. 


HISTORICAL DATABASES ARE EXTRAORDINARY new tools, and more scholars should 
learn to use them and to create them. They should be:used widely, but wisely and 
judiciously, with an understanding of their limitations. But depending on how they 
are designed and the questions they are programmed to answer, they can be rigid 
and inflexible, locking in outmoded research and questions and not allowing for new 
ones. Databases are not a higher form of knowledge that can somehow trump other 
kinds of research. Scholarship is not a zero-sum game. When scholars overstate the 
questions that a database can answer and criticize others’ work through the use of 
irrelevant calculations, it seriously undermines our difficult but essential task of in- 
forming our colleagues about the unique value of historical databases in producing 
broad, comparative studies. We need to appreciate what others have done and en- 
courage diverse scholars to use a variety of methodologies in doing the important 
work they do best. Despite the vast complexities of these questions, the long list of 
senior scholars and the new generation criticized in “Agency and Diaspora” are 
constantly making new discoveries, the value and impact of which will be enhanced 
by rapidly advancing technology. 

There has been much progress in historical methodology since World War II. We 
have developed social history: history from the bottom up. Concepts of the positive 
values of race mixture and creolization have been introduced through the work of 
José Vasconcelos of Mexico, Gilberto Freyre of Brazil, and Edward (Kamau) Brath- 
waite of Barbados.!5 Our greatest strength is our growing acceptance of diversity. We 
live in a rapidly shrinking world where ethnic and religious conflicts are stirred up 
and exploited by ambitious political, military, and religious bureaucracies and eco- 
nomic elites. It is not so much that people are intolerant of “the other” as that social 
systems and their ideologues provoke and exploit these conflicts. History is applied 
art, science, and literature that can teach mutual appreciation and respect among 
peoples. The authors of “Agency and Diaspora” have taken a great leap backward 
in this task. As TSTD2 is revised and improved, its editors need to make it more 
flexible and avoid drawing invalid conclusions from evidence that is indirect, in- 
complete, and flawed, or our work will be discredited by overreaching. The calcu- 


15 José Vasconcelos, The Cosmic Race: A Bilingual Edition, trans. and annotated by Didier T. Jaén 
(Baltimore, 1997; Spanish ed., 1920); Gilberto Freyre, The Masters and the Slaves (Casa-Grande and 
Senzala): A Study in the Development of Brazilian Civilization, trans. Samuel Putnam (New York, 1946; 
Portuguese ed., 1935); Edward Kamau Brathwaite, The Development of Creole Society in Jamaica, 1770- 
1820 (Oxford, 1971). 
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FiGuRE 4: Women pounding rice in Mandinga, Mexico, 1988. Photo by Judith A. Carney. 
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lations from TSTD2 that Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson cite in their article might 
seem impressive, but these historians do not look at what they do not want to see, 
and they cannot look at what they do not have. Their conclusions far outrun their 
evidence. A 
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From “Black Rice” to “Brown”: 
Rethinking the History of Risiculture in the 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Atlantic 





WALTER HAWTHORNE 


IN THE DECEMBER 2007 IssuE of this journal and in the first major piece of scholarship 
to make use of the recently launched second version of the Trans-Atlantic Slave 
Trade Database (TSTD2), David Eltis, Philip Morgan, and David Richardson chal- 
lenge what has come to be known as the “black rice thesis.”! Developed over several 
decades by Peter H. Wood, Daniel C. Littlefield, and Judith A. Carney, the thesis 
posits that skilled rice farmers from Upper Guinea introduced technology important 
for the establishment and expansion of lowland South Carolina and Georgia’s eigh- 
teenth-century rice-based plantation system.” Carney extends the argument by ap- 
plying it elsewhere, including Maranhao, Brazil.? Underlying Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson’s challenge are two assertions. First, they state that most of the Africans 
shipped to South Carolina, Georgia, and Amazonia (by which they mean the eigh- 
teenth-century captaincies of Maranhao and Para) during “crucial” periods in the 
development of plantation rice agriculture were not Upper Guineans but were Af- 


Thanks to Martin Klein, James Sweet, Emily Osborn, Peter Alegi, Patrick Griffin, Edda Fields-Black, 
Chris Duvall, Beatriz Mamigonian, Marina Padrao Temudo, Benjamin Lawrance, Lynn Schler, David 
Bailey, and two anonymous reviewers for comments or responses to inquiries. 


1 David Eltis, Philip Morgan, and David Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History: 
Reassessing the African Contribution to Rice Cultivation in the Americas,” American Historical Review 
12, no. 5 (December 2007): 1329-1358. For another critique, see S. Max Edelson, Plantation Enterprise 
in Colonial South Carolina (Cambridge, Mass., 2006), 53-91. The TSTD2 is at http://www.slavevoya 
ges.com. The term “black rice” is often applied to O. glabberima, a dark-grain rice indigenous to West 
Africa. Carney uses the term to refer metaphorically to rice of any strain (especially white-grain O. sativa 
varieties) that was produced by Africans using technologies developed in Africa. Judith A. Carney, Black 
Rice: The African Origins of Rice Cultivation in the Americas (Cambridge, Mass., 2001). I discuss the 
“black rice debate” in an interview conducted by Peter Limb and Peter Alegi for the Africa Past & 
Present Podcast, Episode 12, August 30, 2008, http://afripod.aodl.org/?m=200808. 

2 Peter H. Wood, Black Majority: Negroes in Colonial South Carolina from 1670 through the Stono 
Rebellion (New York, 1974); Daniel C. Littlefield, Rice and Slaves: Ethnicity and the Slave Trade in 
Colonial South Carolina (Baton Rouge, La., 1981); Carney, Black Rice. More recently, see Edda L. 
Fields-Black, Deep Roots: Rice Farmers in West Africa and the African Diaspora (Bloomington, Ind., 
2008). The definition of “Upper Guinea” has changed over time. Here I use Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson’s delineation—Senegal to Liberia, including the Senegambia, Windward Coast, and Sierra 
Leone slave-trading regions. 

3 Judith A. Carney, “ ‘With Grains in Her Hair’: Rice in Colonial Brazil,” Slavery and Abolition 25, 
no. 1 (2004): 1-27; Carney, “Rice and Memory in the Age of Enslavement: Atlantic Passages to Suri- 
name,” Slavery and Abolition 26, no. 3 (December 2005): 325-347. 
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FIGURE 1: Inundated rice fields in Maranhao, Brazil. Photo by Walter Hawthorne, 2005. 


ricans with no previous knowledge of rice cultivation. Second, they write that, more 
than the “basic farming knowledge” that African slaves possessed, planter power and 
a broad Atlantic economy and culture shaped how rice-based plantation systems 
emerged. A “subaltern role” in the making of New World agricultural systems 
“should be highlighted,” they instruct, “where it is attested,” but Africans were not, 
they conclude, “the primary players in creating and maintaining rice regimes.”° 
Though Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson demonstrate that some of Carney’s an- 
cillary arguments should be rethought, I am not convinced that we should throw the 
black rice out with its husks—discard, that is, the “black rice thesis” altogether. 
Embracing the trio’s approach, I fear, risks writing Africans and their descendants 
in the Americas once again out of history. If planters “called the shots,” they did not 
necessarily know more than their slaves about particular crops. If planters “exper- 
imented keenly,” their experiments were not necessarily better than the ones that 
African farmers had been conducting for hundreds of years. If we do no more than 
“highlight” the agricultural initiatives of African slaves where white people “at- 
tested” to them, black people will necessarily occupy positions in the backgrounds 
of our studies. Following Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson’s thoughtful essay, we 
should recognize that over the course of the eighteenth century, on all of the At- 
lantic’s coasts but at a different pace in different places, rice became metaphorically 
“brown,” as light- and dark-skinned people responded to market forces, devised new 
methods for planting and processing the grain, and created new dishes that featured 


4 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1334. 
Sal biden 13955 loon. 
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it.© But before the eighteenth century, rice, to the extent that it was known in the 
Atlantic world, was “black.” In this period, Upper Guineans—and not Europeans— 
were the Atlantic’s master rice producers. Evidence that Eltis, Morgan, and Rich- 
ardson call on to refute the claim that Upper Guineans introduced rice technologies 
to parts of the Americas is not always as revealing as they claim, and at times it is 
contradicted by alternative sources from Maranhao. 


ELTIs, MORGAN, AND RICHARDSON’S CRITIQUE of Carney’s work is founded on their 
different understandings of what constitutes sound evidence for historical recon- 
struction. Following an Africanist tradition of seeking non-archival approaches to 
construct knowledge about people who did not leave written records, Carney adopts 
what she calls a “geographical perspective focused on culture, technology, and en- 
vironment.” Her assumption is that the Columbian exchange involved more than the 
transfer of seeds. “People and plants together migrated,” and it was people who 
brought with them knowledge of how to plant seeds, cultivate crops, and process, 
store, and cook what they harvested. Since “the only people in South Carolina” 
possessing knowledge of how to grow rice in wetlands were West Africans, one must 
look to them, she argues, “for adapting the crop to challenging New World condi- 
tions.”’ Although she can cite no contemporary observer who attested that West 
African technologies were responsible for the establishment and expansion of rice 
agriculture in South Carolina, Georgia, or Maranhao, she reads the landscapes of 
rice-producing regions on both sides of the Atlantic, finding parallels in techniques 
of production, processing, and cooking that she argues are evidence in support of 
her thesis. 

Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson are not impressed with Carney’s geographical 
perspective. Taking an archival approach to historical evidence, they see script 
penned on paper as the stuff of source material. For them, it is all the better if that 
paper holds data that can be quantified. And quantifiable data is what they have— 
records of the voyages of more than 35,000 slave ships contained in the TSTD2. 

As its predecessor was, the TSTD2 promises to be an invaluable tool for the 
crafting of innovative studies about the early modern Atlantic. But databases have 
limitations, and the limitations of the TSTD2 make it a dubious source for a critique 
of the “black rice thesis.” First, its data are most thorough for periods when bu- 
reaucracies capable of tracking shipments from particular African ports and to par- 
ticular American ports were well established. But bureaucracies were not well es- 
tablished in early colonial North America. It is odd, indeed, that the first publication 
to focus attention on the TSTD2 dwells on a period (pre-1700) in South Carolina 

6 Tbid., 1358. Here the trio makes this point clearly: “Atlantic history was the result of the creol- 
ization of peoples from four continents.” I agree, but I argue for more attention to time and place. Rice 
slowly became an Atlantic crop in the eighteenth century, with people from many places reshaping how 
it was grown, processed, and cooked, but it was not so much an Atlantic crop in the seventeenth century. 

7 On Africanist approaches to evidence, see Jan Vansina, Living with Africa (Madison, Wis., 1994), 
40-59; Steven Feierman, “African Histories and the Dissolution of World History,” in Robert H. Bates, 
V. Y. Mudimbe, and Jean O’Barr, eds., Africa and the Disciplines: The Contributions of Research in Africa 
to the Social Sciences and Humanities (Chicago, 1993), 182; Joseph C. Miller, “History and Africa/Africa 


and History,” American Historical Review 104, no. 1 (February 1999): 1-32. Quotations from Carney, 
Black Rice, 6-8, 81-82. 
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and Georgia’s history for which the dataset records no slave arrivals. A second 
limitation of the TSTD2 is that it contains a range of information about slave ship- 
ments from Africa and only from Africa. Yet most of the slaves who arrived in the 
Lowcountry and Chesapeake when experiments with rice agriculture were first being 
conducted were transfers from other American colonies. Many were “saltwater” 
slaves—Africans—who touched briefly at Barbados.? These transfers are not re- 
corded in the dataset. At best, then, the TSTD2 provides only a fuzzy snapshot of 
the makeup of North America’s African population during the “crucial formative 
period” in the history of North American rice farming. 

Finally, the TSTD2 does not reveal where slaves forced onto ships at African 
ports hailed from. That is, while it allows users to determine the number (among 
other things) of slaves embarked at particular African ports and disembarked at 
particular American ports, it does not enable them to determine the birthplaces of 
the Africans aboard any given ship. Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson rightly note that 
Upper Guinea “was never uniformly committed to rice production,” and that the 
nature of rice cultivation there and across the ocean was not fixed but was in great 
flux in the eighteenth century.!° But without data on Upper Guinea slave origins, 
they rely on speculation as the basis for one of their central arguments—their claim 
that “the number and percentage of Africans with rice-growing experience must have 
been far below the total number of slaves leaving Upper Guinea.”!! 


WERE THERE NECESSARILY “FEW” RICE PRODUCERS on “many of the vessels from Upper 
Guinea”?!2 Although research into the British and French trades is needed to fully 
answer this question, written sources indicate that Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson’s 
speculation is wildly off the mark for the eighteenth-century Portuguese trade. The 
first source is a registry from the slave ship S. José, which departed Cacheu in 1756.19 
The total number of captives was ninety-seven, of which fifty-two had been seized 
in a swampy “lowland” coastal strip not far from the ports of Bissau and Cacheu. 
This strip was occupied by small communities composed of people from a range of 
ethnic groups. Those listed on the registry were Balanta, Bijago, Floup, Brame, and 
Papel. The remaining forty-five captives hailed from farther inland or north, and 
most were identified as Mandinka.!* Lands that Mandinka occupied were higher in 


8 From a search of TSTD2 (accessed September 22, 2009). The database lists thirty ships arriving 
in Virginia. Of the twenty-two identified by region of embarkation, eight were from Senegambia (Upper 
Guinea) and eight from Bight of Biafra. Two were from West Central Africa, two from the Gold Coast, 
one from Southeast Africa, and one from Benin. 

° John Coombs, “Building the ‘Machine’: An Episode in the Development of Plantation Slavery in 
Colonial Virginia, 1630-1730” (Ph.D. diss., William and Mary, 2006), 103-104. Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson assume that since many slaves arriving in South Carolina were transfers from Barbados, the 
slave population in the two places must have looked the same. Yet for many of the ships the TSTD2 
lists as disembarking at Barbados in the period before 1700, the African port of embarkation is unknown. 

10 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1345-1346. 

11 [bid., 1348. 

12 Tbid., 1349. 

13 Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa [hereafter BNL], Collecgao Pombalina, codice 628. Of the hundreds 
of ship registries from Upper Guinea departures that I have examined for the eighteenth century, this 
is the only one that lists the ethnic origins of the captives held on board. 

14 For a history of the region, see Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves: Trans- 
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elevation than those of the coastal strip, and thus are often called “uplands.” A 
second source is a database (the Maranhao Inventories Slave Database, or MISD) 
derived from inventories of slave populations in Maranhao that were recorded be- 
tween 1767 and 1832.'> It dovetails with the ship’s records. Isolating the period 1767 
to 1800, it shows that Upper Guineans made up the largest single group of slaves 
in Maranhao (followed by crioulos or Brazilian-born slaves), and that almost two- 
thirds of Upper Guinean slaves had been born in the lowland coastal strip. They were 
from the same ethnic groups as the slaves listed on the registry from the S. José, and 
there were also some Biafada. The other third of Maranhao’s Upper Guinea—born 
slaves were overwhelmingly Mandinka.!6 

From the late seventeenth century, all of the people from the Upper Guinean 
coastal strip who were represented on the registry from the S. José and in the MISD 
had some commitment to rice agriculture on uplands or lowlands. Some of the most 
proficient producers of rice in lowland mangrove swamp areas were Floup and 
Brame, whose agricultural sectors approached paddy rice monocultures. Moreover, 
from about the mid-eighteenth century, the commitment of Papel and Balanta to 
mangrove swamp cultivation increased considerably, as most coastal dwellers turned 
to the crop because it could be grown in places that slave raiders could not easily 
reach, and it could be marketed in growing urban centers and to ship captains.!7 
Although, as Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson note, not all Mandinka were rice pro- 
ducers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many did produce rice, partic- 
ularly those who lived only sixty to one hundred miles east and north of Cacheu and 
Bissau around the towns of Farim and Geba, and tens of miles to the north along 
the Casamance River. Contemporary observations indicate that it was these 
Mandinka who accounted for the bulk of Mandinka forced onto ships such as the 
S. José that left Cacheu and Bissau from the mid-eighteenth century.!* To be sure, 
as Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson write, rice producers were not “easy prey” for 
slavers.!9 In Upper Guinea’s coastal strip, few communities were eradicated as a 
result of slaving. Overall, rice-producing communities defended themselves well. 
However, individuals from coastal communities were taken captive and sold abroad. 
They became slaves as a result of tensions within communities that resulted in witch- 


formations along the Guinea-Bissau Coast, 1400-1900 (Portsmouth, N.H., 2003); and Hawthorne, “Nour- 
ishing a Stateless Society during the Slave Trade: The Rise of Balanta Paddy-Rice Production in Guinea- 
Bissau,” Journal of African History 42, no. 1 (2001): 1-24. 

15 T assembled the MISD at the Arquivo Judiciario of the Tribunal de Justiga do Estado do Maranhao 
(TJEM). It contains information about the names, gender, region of origin, age, marital status, and 
health of most of the approximately 8,500 slaves listed in it. Inventories at the TJEM have not been 
catalogued. There are 342 slaves listed in the database for the period 1767 to 1800. 

16 The percentages of people from coastal and interior (mainly Mandinka) groups remained almost 
identical from 1801 to 1832. 

17 Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, 35-39, 155-157. 

18 On rice around Farim and Geba and near the Casamance, see Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino 
[hereafter AHU], Guiné, cx. 11, docs. 57 and 63; cx. 12, doc. 3-A; Arquivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo 
[hereafter ANTT], Junta do Comércio, mg. 63, cx. 203; Olga F. Linares, “From Tidal Swamp to Inland 
Valley: On the Social Organization of Wet Rice Cultivation among the Diola of Senegal,” Africa 51, no. 
2 (1981): 577-578. On the capture of Mandinka near Cacheu and Bissau, see AHU, Guiné, cx. 9, doc. 
55; cx. 11, docs. 20 and 63; cx. 12, doc. 13. On violence in the region, see Boubacar Barry, Senegambia 
and the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York, 1998), 92. 

19 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1346. 
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craft accusations and kidnappings and tensions among communities that gave rise 
to small-scale raids.?° 

There were, then, many rice producers on Portuguese vessels bound for Maran- 
hao and Para. Since the Portuguese and British concentrated their efforts at different 
Upper Guinea ports, data for the Portuguese trade does not necessarily reflect the 
British trade bound for South Carolina.2! Nonetheless, data from the Portuguese 
trade raises an important question: Is Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson’s archival ev- 
idence more accurate than the evidence that Carney derives from a “geographical 
perspective”? 

Unlike tobacco, sugar, and cotton, rice was a crop that African farmers had cul- 
tivated long before European seafarers reached the Upper Guinea coast in the fif- 
teenth century. It was also a crop that African farmers adapted to a variety of eco- 
logical conditions by drawing on indigenous knowledge. On upland (dry-land or rain- 
fed) areas, farmers could produce rice with relatively little labor and by using crude 
tools. When planted on lowlands (wetlands), however, and particularly on tidal 
floodplains, rice demanded an incredible amount of technological sophistication and 
tremendous inputs of labor. In tidal zones in West Africa, rice farmers had to clear 
mangroves, build and maintain dikes with specialized tools, leach salt from soils, 
carve paddies out of the land, and manage freshwater levels. Planting, harvesting, 
processing, and storing rice required considerable effort, too, much more, perhaps, 
than any other staple of eighteenth-century Atlantic Rim diets.” 

Recognizing the differences between the demands of upland and lowland rice 
agriculture, Carney develops in Black Rice an argument that is more nuanced than 
Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson acknowledge. She shows (and the trio does not dis- 
pute) that the sophistication of rice production in South Carolina and Georgia in- 
creased as the number and ratio of Upper Guinean slaves in the region increased.” 
From close readings of descriptions of agricultural landscapes, she argues that up- 
land rice was “emphasized” from the late 1600s through the early 1700s, when Upper 
Guineans were present but Angolans constituted a majority of slaves. It was “from 
the 1750s,” she writes, that “the even more productive but labor-demanding tidal 
floodplain system ... would dominate Carolina and Georgia rice plantations until 
the Civil War.”24 And, indeed, the calculations that Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson 


20 Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, 91-110; Robert Martin Baum, Shrines of the Slave 
Trade: Diola Religion and Society in Precolonial Senegambia (New York, 1999), 108-129. I explore this 
data in greater depth in my forthcoming book. 

21 In Upper Guinea in the eighteenth century, the Portuguese were based at Bissau and Cacheu, 
though they obtained some slaves from farther south, transshipping them on small vessels. The British 
and-French dominated other ports, obtaining a considerable but unknown number of slaves from Bissau, 
Cacheu, and the neighboring Bijagos Islands by breaking Portuguese monopolies at will. Hawthorne, 
Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, 67-82; Jean Mettas, “La traite portugaise en Haute Guinée: Prob- 
lémes et méthodes,” Journal of African History 16, no. 3 (1975): 343-363; Walter Rodney, A History of 
the Upper Guinea Coast, 1545-1800 (New York, 1970), 122-151. 

22 Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, 159-166; Baum, Shrines of the Slave Trade, 28-31; 
Linares, “From Tidal Swamp to Inland Valley,” 557-591. 

23 Nowhere do Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson acknowledge the technical sophistication required in 
paddy rice production. They focus only on the possibility that “some” Africans “introduced Old World 
customs of sowing, threshing, and winnowing” to the New. They ignore similarities in diking and water 
and saline management practices on both sides of the Atlantic. “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic His- 
tory, ~ 1535. 

24 Carney, Black Rice, 82-85. 
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make with the TSTD2 confirm Carney’s contention that for a period after 1750, 
Upper Guineans arrived in South Carolina and Georgia in greater numbers than 
slaves from other regions of Africa.?5 


WITH RESPECT TO THE LOWCOUNTRY, the “black rice thesis” should not, then, be dis- 
carded. A paucity of archival evidence about early colonial South Carolina and Geor- 
gia should not be enough to trump knowledge gained through a “geographical per- 
spective.” It appears possible that in the formative years of the upland rice complex, 
and likely in the formative years of the lowland complex, Upper Guineans were, as 
Carney points out, the only people in South Carolina who knew how to produce rice 
on a large scale. Nowhere has that point been disproved.?° 

Is the same true of Maranhao? Did Africans introduce the technology required 
for the establishment and expansion of agriculture there? In their examination of this 
region, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson make two flawed arguments in an attempt to 
downplay the significance of rice in the eighteenth century. First, they state, “Rice 
was not... the major crop of Amazonia.” It “always lagged behind cotton and ca- 
cao.”27 On this point they are correct, but in fact, what Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson 
have dubbed “Amazonia” comprised two captaincies— Maranhao and Para. If we 
disaggregate exports from Maranhao (where rice was a significant crop) from exports 
from Para (where it was not), we must draw a very different conclusion. Rice was 
the largest single export from Maranhao for most years between 1774 and 1811. 
Cacao exports from Maranhao lagged far behind those from Para. Cotton was an 
important export from Maranhao, but it did not surpass rice in pounds exported. 
Some years the valuation of rice exports was higher than the valuation of cotton 
exports. Moreover, rice was consumed in Maranhao, meaning that export figures do 
not give a full picture of the crop’s centrality to slaves’ working lives.28 Contemporary 


25 Tbid., 89; Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1336. 

26 Edelson argues that planters brought knowledge of channeling water from England to South Caro- 
lina. However, he does not show that the same farmers who mastered water-control technologies in 
England moved to South Carolina. Moreover, I am not convinced that the technologies applied in Eng- 
land were all that similar to those necessary for paddy rice agriculture anywhere—particularly on tidal 
flats. This is not to say that planters did not learn rice technologies over time. Clearly, Edelson shows, 
planters wrote about the crop. They were innovators. Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in Colonial South 
Carolina, 53-91; Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1353-1354. 

27 Bltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1342. 

28 Maranhao exported more than twice as much rice as Para from 1776 to 1780, just under half as 
much from 1781 to 1785, and about two-thirds more from 1786 to 1790. When the period 1796-1811 
is looked at as a whole, the value of cotton exports from Maranhao was higher than the value of rice 
exports. However, cotton was not more valuable every year. For example, foodstuffs (most of which was 
probably rice) accounted for 65.1 percent of the value of all exports in 1802, and in 1811 they were 65 
percent. The trio errs when reading Portuguese sources for rice export data. Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson say that rice could not have accounted for more than 10 percent of the value of Maranhense 
exports from 1796 to 1811. From the sources they cite, the figure should be 20 percent. “Agency and 
Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1342. They cite José Jobson de A. Arruda, O Brasil no comércio colonial 
(Sao Paulo, 1980), Table 28, which is of imports into and not exports from Maranhao. My calculations 
are from Arruda, O Brasil, 245-247; Raymundo Jozé de Souza Gayozo, Compendio historico-politico dos 
principios da lavoura do Maranhdo (Paris, 1818), 182; Manuel Barata, A antiga produc¢ao e exportacao 
do Para: Estudo historico-economico (Belem, 1915), 3; M. Nunes Dias, Fomento e mercantilismo: A Com- 
panhia Geral do Graéo Para e Maranhao (1775-1778) (Belém, 1970), 430; C. M. dos Santos, “Cultura, 
industria e comércio de arroz no Brasil colonial,” Lavoura Arrozeira 32, no. 315 (1979): 6-20; Dauril 
Alden, “Late Colonial Brazil, 1750-1808,” in Leslie Bethell, ed., Colonial Latin America (Cambridge, 
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observations leave little doubt that slaves in Maranhdo spent considerable time grow- 
ing rice in the second half of the eighteenth century.” 

Second, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson attempt to downplay the importance of 
tice in Maranhao by demonstrating that exports from South Carolina were far 
greater after 1785 (the period when Maranhense exports reached a high point and 
then plateaued and South Carolina exports recovered from a decline during the 
Revolutionary War).3° This claim is correct, but it should be put into historical per- 
spective. Before the mid-eighteenth century, Maranhao was an underdeveloped out- 
post of the Portuguese empire. Its exports were few, and the colonial population was 
small.3! After mid-century, policymakers fostered economic expansion in Amazonia 
by encouraging white immigration and African slave imports (principally from Up- 
per Guinea). Rice was first exported from Maranhao in 1767, and its production grew 
steadily over the next fifteen years, leveling off at about 9.1 million pounds per year 
after 1785.32 By that time, South Carolina had been exporting rice for ninety years. 
Too, South Carolina had a considerably larger population than Maranhao by 1785. 
In 1787, the governor of Maranhao figured the region’s colonial population at 61,699, 
of which an estimated 18,894 were white and 35,963 were black.*3 The population 
of South Carolina in 1790 was more than four times larger, standing at 249,073, of 
which 140,178 were white and 108,895 black.34 Given this, it is not all that impressive 
that South Carolina’s rice exports were four times higher than Maranhao’s from 1785 
to 1789, the period for which Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson provide data. Lower 
export totals from Maranhdo are not evidence that rice was an insignificant crop in 
the captaincy. 

With respect to Maranhao, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson do not, then, provide 


Mass., 1984), 601-660; and César Augusto Marques, Diciondrio histérico-geografico da Provincia do Ma- 
ranhao (Rio de Janeiro, 1970), 207; supplemented with data from AHU and BNL. On rice consumption, 
see AHU, Maranhao, cx. 45, docs. 4458 and 1772; Marques, Diciondrio histérico-geografico da Provincia 
do Maranhdao, 93. 

29 Among many others, see AHU, Maranhao, cx. 43, doc. 4264; AHU, Maranhao, cx. 51, doc. 4938. 
Also Marques, Diciondrio histérico-geografico da Provincia do Maranhdao, 93. 

30 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson do not provide export figures for South Carolina during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. They argue that Lowcountry exports between 1770 and 1774 were seven times those 
of Amazonia after 1785. “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1340-1341. 

31 In 1720, white Maranhense numbered 1,378, and there were few Africans among them. Jer6nimo 
de Viveiros, Histéria do comércio do Maranhao, 1612-1895 (Sao Luis, 1954), 63. 

32 Calculated from Gayozo, Compendio historico-politico dos principios da lavoura do Maranhdao, 182; 
Barata, A antiga producgao e exportacdao do Para, 3; Dias, Fomento e mercantilismo, 430; Santos, “Cultura, 
industria e comércio de arroz no Brasil colonial,” 6-20; Alden, “Late Colonial Brazil,” 601-660; and 
confirmed by sources from AHU. Portuguese consumers did not like the dark-grain indigenous rice that 
was native to Maranhao, so until a new strain introduced from South Carolina was substituted for it in 
farmers’ fields in the mid-1770s, Maranhao’s rice export sector did not thrive. AHU, Maranhao, cx. 46, 
doc. 4528. This does not necessarily mean, as Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson state, that the introduction 
of a new rice strain and “not the arrival of slaves from Upper Guinea” was responsible for an export- 
based risiculture. Following Carney’s logic, someone had to have knowledge of rice production. “Agency 
and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1342. 

33 There were Indians counted in the census, too. Figures presented here do not count Piauf, a small 
captaincy that Maranhao controlled. Maranhao and Piaui had a combined population of 98,743. ANTT, 
Ministério do Reino, mg. 601, cx. 704. In 1777, when Maranhao’s economic expansion was beginning, 
its total population stood at 47,410, which was far below South Carolina’s. Dauril Alden, “The Pop- 
ulation of Brazil in the Late Eighteenth Century: A Preliminary Survey,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review 43, no. 2 (1963): 191. 

34 Walter B. Edgar, South Carolina: A History (Columbia, S.C., 1998), 327. 
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FiGurRE 2: Man in Maranhdo, Brazil, gathering unmilled rice that has dried in the sun. Photo by Walter 
Hawthorne, 2005. 


adequate evidence to undermine the foundation of the “black rice thesis.” However, 
they do show that parts of the thesis are problematic. First, they make convincing 
arguments against Carney’s claims that rice-producing slaves in the Americas used 
skills developed in Africa as a bargaining chip in negotiations with planters over 
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work. Simply put, there is no evidence that Upper Guineans agreed to apply spe- 
cialized knowledge to rice production in exchange for better labor conditions.*> Sec- 
ond, with data from sales and an impressive array of contemporary observations, 
Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson show that Carney, like many before her, is incorrect 
in stating that South Carolina planters were willing to pay a premium for Upper 
Guinean women because they possessed particular knowledge of rice.3° Data from 
the MISD supports the same conclusion for Maranhao, where the values of slave 
women between the ages of 18 and 37 were, on average, less than those of men of 
the same age.°’ 

Finally, Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson present compelling evidence that planter 
preference does not account for the proportionately large presence of Upper Guin- 
eans among slave imports into South Carolina and Georgia in the period after 1750.*° 
And evidence supports the same conclusion for Maranhao.*? At times Amazonian 
landowners expressed a desire for slaves from specific places, but their reasons for 
doing so had nothing to do with perceptions of skill levels and everything to do with 
the health, size, and age of slaves arriving from particular ports at particular times. 
The journey to Amazonia was shorter from Upper Guinea than from Mina, Angola, 
and Mozambique, meaning that Upper Guineans generally arrived in better con- 
dition than others, and thus often fetched higher prices. But such was not always the 
case. In 1774, Maranhao’s governor claimed that “the best slave is a Mina, which is 
the nation of the most value selling here for 100,000 reis, and those of Angola and 
other nations very much cheaper.”4° The governor was writing in the midst of Ma- 
ranhao’s rice boom, and Mina slaves arrived with no knowledge of rice agriculture. 
That same year, planters complained that slaves arriving on several ships from Ca- 
cheu, who were likely skilled rice producers, were “very old and worthless.”4! In 1787, 
a different governor expressed a different opinion. “The common price for slaves in 
Maranhao,” he said, was “150,000 reis for those of top quality from Cacheu and 
Bissau and for those of first quality from Angola 120,000 reis.”4? Yet evidence from 
the MISD shows that differentials in the average values of slaves from various places 
in Africa disappeared once the slaves became acclimated to life in Maranhao. From 


35 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1356; Carney, Black 
Rice, 99-101. 

36 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1334, 1350-1353; 
Carney, Black Rice, 107; Wood, Black Majority, 106-107; Littlefield, Rice and Slaves, 56-57. The ar- 
gument was first made in Elizabeth Donnan, “The Slave Trade into South Carolina before the Rev- 
olution,” American Historical Review 33, no. 4 (July 1928): 804-828. 

37 Calculated from the MISD for the years 1767-1832. 

38 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1338-1339; Carney, 
Black Rice, 88-97. 

39 Upper Guineans arrived in Amazonia in large numbers for the reasons that Eltis, Morgan, and 
Richardson explore—favorable winds and currents. A metropolitan desire to reestablish influence at 
Bissau and Cacheu and develop the economy of northeastern Brazil is also an explanatory factor. Carney 
erroneously cites Gayozo’s work as a source attesting that Upper Guinean slaves commanded a higher 
price, with planters “selecting” them for their skills. However, Gayozo’s discussion was centered on the 
price that African sellers wanted for their captives in Africa, not the price that captives were sold for 
in Maranhao. Where Gayozo derived his information is unclear, and I suspect he was wrong. Carney, 
“With Grains in Her Hair,’” 14; Gayozo, Compendio historico-politico dos principios da lavoura do 
Maranhdao, 244. 

40 AHU, Maranhao, cx. 48, doc. 4665. 

41 Tbid., cx. 47, doc. 4618. 

42 ANTT, Ministério do Reino, mg. 601, cx. 704. 
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FIGURE 3: Woman pounding rice in Maranhao, Brazil. Photo by Judith A. Carney, 2002. 


1767 to 1800, the average inventory valuation of slaves in Maranhao who had been 
born in the Upper Guinea coastal zone was not different from that of slaves from 
the Angola-Congo region.* 

That Upper Guineans were not, over time, more valuable to rice planters in 
MaranhAo is not surprising given the relatively low level of technological sophisti- 
cation applied to rice farming there, which is a topic that Eltis, Morgan, and Ri- 
chardson do not explore. Accounts from Maranhao indicate that most rice was of 
the upland variety. Slaves cleared forests by burning them, and they used tools and 


43 Calculated from the MISD. Calculations made for groups delineated by age and gender and ad- 
justed for inflation over time in the price of slaves. 
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techniques similar to those applied to rice agriculture in Upper Guinea for planting. 
But little that slaves did in fields required a skill set that approached the skills re- 
quired for paddy rice production in mangrove swamp areas.** Angolans and Minas, 
who brought no rice knowledge from their homelands, labored beside those who did, 
performing the same tasks under a hot equatorial sun. This is not to imply that Upper 
Guinean knowledge was valueless. Before mechanical mills were established 
throughout Maranhao, slaves, the majority of whom were from Upper Guinea, pro- 
cessed rice the same way they had in their homelands—with mortars and pestles.* 
Moreover, Upper Guinea women slaves introduced rice-cooking techniques and 
tice-based dishes to Amazonia, many of which are popular today.*® 

Why a rice-producing region with high concentrations of coastal Upper Guineans 
did not make the leap from upland rice to higher-yielding paddy rice is a question 
that should be addressed in future studies. In addition, there is much left to un- 
derstand with regard to why rice agriculture of any type emerged in some parts of 
the Americas that had concentrations of Upper Guineans but not in others.” Fur- 
ther, advocates of the “black rice thesis” should address questions about why Upper 
Guineans introduced technologies to a slave system that brutalized them.** And, 
finally, if planter preference does not explain why Upper Guineans were found in 
concentrations in two rice-producing regions of the Americas, scholars need to focus 
more attention on the role of unanticipated contingencies—forces “seen and un- 
seen”—in the making of the Atlantic world.*° 

Although there are questions yet to be answered, the “black rice thesis” itself 
should not be discarded. To be sure, the nature of rice production—and of the cul- 
tural systems in which rice was central—transformed in the eighteenth century on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as light- and dark-skinned people met and mixed. On the 
Upper Guinea coast, the introduction of large quantities of iron, the spread of vi- 
olence associated with slaving, and the development of urban and Atlantic markets 
for rice sparked massive changes in rice systems as people sought ways to produce 
sustenance and to garner a share of the goods brought on oceangoing vessels.*° In 


44 For descriptions of Maranhense rice production, see Dias, Fomento e mercantilismo, 443; Antonio 
Bernardino Pereira do Lago, Estatistica historica-geografica da provincia do Maranhdao (Lisbon, 1822), 
54-56; F. A. Brandao Junior, A escravatura no Brasil: Precedida d’um artigo sobre agricultura e colonisagao 
no Maranhdao (Brussels, 1865), 31-38; printed in Robert Edgar Conrad, Children of God’s Fire: A Doc- 
umentary History of Black Slavery in Brazil (University Park, Pa., 1984), 96-99; Carney, “ ‘With Grains 
in Her Hair,’” 15-16. 

45 By 1772, there were only five small and unreliable mechanical mills in all of Maranhao, so most 
milling was done by hand. AHU, Maranhao, cx. 46, doc. 4514; cx. 45, docs. 4458 and 4460. 

46 Personal observations; Matthias Rohrig Assuncao, “Maranhao, terra Mandinga,” Boletim da 
Comissao Maranhense de Folclore 20, no. 4—5 (August 2001): 4—-S. 

47 Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson point to Chesapeake as an example of a place with a concentration 
of Upper Guineans but without a history of rice agriculture. However, many factors—ecological, eco- 
nomic, cultural, political, demographic, and technological—determined what commodities were pro- 
duced in particular places at particular times. That rice did not emerge as an important crop in Virginia 
does not necessarily undermine the foundation of Carney’s argument. “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic 
History,” 1337. 

48 Tbid., 1356. Upper Guineans may have grown rice in the Americas in part because they could not 
contemplate a meal without it. Further, that Africans applied technologies from their homelands to crop 
Pe is not surprising. When given a task, Upper Guinean slaves did it the only way they knew 

ow. 

4S Ibid5-1358: 

50 Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, 119-143, 151-171. 
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parts of the Americas, Upper Guineans applied technologies developed in their 
homelands while toiling in slave systems, growing rice for white masters who sought 
new technologies and labor organization schemes to make those systems more ef- 
ficient. Over time, rice-producing cultures in the Americas became “creolized”; they 
transformed as the result of many forces “relating to both inheritance and experi- 
ence.”5! By 1800, America’s “black rice” was “brown.” But acceptance of this point 
does not require rejection of the argument that the roots of American rice cultures 
can be traced to Africa. Rice, particularly paddy rice produced in tidal areas, re- 
quired too much technological sophistication to be developed and sustained by peo- 
ple who knew nothing about the crop. Through a “geographical perspective,” Carney 
finds an innovative way to construct knowledge about people who left no written 
records. Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson point historians of the Atlantic in a new and 
promising direction and correct some of Carney’s few mistakes, but they do not 
undermine the foundation upon which the works of Carney, Littlefield, and Wood 
are built. 


>! Quote from Eltis, Morgan, and Richardson, “Agency and Diaspora in Atlantic History,” 1358. 
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WE ARE GRATEFUL TO THE EDITOR of the American Historical Review for this chance 
to reply to these three comments on our article. Our respondents run the gamut: 
S. Max Edelson is broadly supportive, Walter Hawthorne somewhat critical, and 
Gwendolyn Midlo Hall largely dismissive. That readers see matters differently is 
nicely encapsulated in these varied reactions, but it makes a reply difficult. Rather 
than building our response around praising Edelson, qualifying Hawthorne, and 
combating Hall, perhaps it would be best to restate the central division in this ex- 
change, as we see it, before tackling some of the ancillary themes underlying the 
three responses. 

The fundamental split can be posed counterfactually. Was it possible for a rice 
export economy to have existed in the Americas without input from the rice-growing 
cultures of Africa? We think the answer is yes. Prior experience of growing rice was 
not essential to the emergence of the export economy of South Carolina. Indeed, 
Europeans organized the production of a wide range of crops in the Americas— 
including indigo, cotton, tobacco, cacao, and coffee—for which there was no es- 
tablished template in either Europe or Africa.! Furthermore, while the sugar com- 
plex passed through the Mediterranean, it was scarcely full-formed when it entered 
the Atlantic in the fifteenth century. Why alone of these products would rice, which 
clearly had an African (but also an Asian and European) heritage, have been beyond 
the adaptive reach of an aggressive and exploitative plantation system? For Hall such 
a possibility is inconceivable, but all her empirical evidence is drawn from Louisiana, 
not from a rice-exporting region. Louisiana was hardly mentioned in our essay be- 
cause it exported no significant quantities of rice. The debate to which we thought 
we were contributing is not what Africans grew when they arrived in the Americas 
(indeed, we are not aware of any such debate), but rather whether rice plantations 
could have developed without drawing captives from the rice-growing regions of 


1 Tobacco was grown in England as well as Continental Europe about the time that it became a cash 
crop in Virginia, but this was a relatively recent innovation in Europe. Joan Thirsk, “New Crops and 
Their Diffusion: Tobacco-Growing in Seventeenth-Century England,” in Christopher W. Chalklin and 
Michael A. Havinden, eds., Rural Change and Urban Growth, 1500-1800: Essays in Regional History in 
Honour of W. G. Hoskins (New York, 1974), 76-103. In England the cultivation of tobacco was associated 
with “free” white labor. A mix of free and indentured white labor dominated tobacco cultivation in the 
Chesapeake through the mid-seventeenth century. Thereafter, enslaved Africans became increasingly 
important. 
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Africa. Whatever plantation owners learned from their slaves in Louisiana, how to 
set up a rice-exporting culture was not one of them. Two of the most important pieces 
of evidence we offered in support of our position are the following. First, during the 
formative years of the rice plantation system, tobacco planters in the Chesapeake 
drew on the rice-growing coasts of Africa just as much as did South Carolina’s plant- 
ers. This pattern seems unlikely if rice-growing in the Americas was supposedly de- 
pendent on skills available only from Upper Guinea. Second, from the mid-eigh- 
teenth century onward, Upper Guinea slaves became more widely available as a 
component of the Atlantic slave trade, but again this growing share was not exclusive 
to the Lowcountry. Our critics have largely failed to address either of these key pieces 
of evidence. 

This fundamental division masks three polarities that we see as explicit, and 
sometimes implicit, in the critiques. One is the reliance that ought to be placed on 
documentary versus nontraditional sources. Another is the well-worn debate about 
African origins versus creolization. And, finally, despite the commitment to objec- 
tivity and the use of pure reason in reaching conclusions, which we all share, dif- 
ferences owe something, we contend, to optimistic versus pessimistic tendencies. 
This reply will explore these three issues in turn. 

One general concern is how much reliance scholars should place on documents— 
and the databases drawn from them—compared to other sources. In a number of 
places, Hawthorne draws a distinction between our “archival” orientation and Judith 
Carney’s “geographical perspective.” This “geographical perspective,” he claims, of- 
fers a way to “construct knowledge about people who left no written records.” In- 
deed, he asks at one point whether our archival evidence is “more accurate than the 
evidence that Carney derives from a ‘geographical perspective.’” Similarly, Edelson 
notes how we “deploy unforgiving statistics against a process of inferred cultural 
transmission that could, because the documentary record omits African perspectives, 
leave only the faintest impressions in the archives.” Finally, Hall views the Voyages 
Database interface of the new Transatlantic Slave Trade website as an “inflexible” 
tool that “lock[s] in outmoded research and questions,” by which she means that it 
fails to include information about African ethnicities.2 But African ethnicities are 
rarely reported in slave-trading documents, and we certainly cannot tell precisely 
which captives carried off from Upper Guinea came from risicultures and which did 
not. No source—documentary or otherwise—will systematically help in this regard. 
It would be easy to add such information to the Voyages database, except for one 
significant problem: for the most part, it simply does not exist. 

Both Hawthorne and Hall highlight the limitations of databases—a position with 
which we readily concur—but then they quickly foreground the value of their own 
datasets. Hall thinks our sample for vessels for which we have information on pro- 
visions is too small, but neither she nor Hawthorne gives us a sense of the relative 
importance of their own number of observations. For Louisiana, given the century- 
long span of her database, the 80,000 black population present in 1820, and the 
probable 40,000 African arrivals after 1719, the 1,306 slaves in Hall’s Table 1 and 
the 383 in Table 2 (the sum of columns 3 and 6) must constitute a sample size of 


2 http://www.slavevoyages.org/tast/database/search.faces. 
3 A rare example is provided by Walter Hawthorne in his critique, which we mention below. 
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well below 1 percent. Indeed, the true numbers in her tables must be even smaller 
than those reported, given that several individuals were certainly counted twice.* For 
Amazonia, nearly 60,000 captives arrived from Africa between 1767 and 1800; the 
numbers Hawthorne reports—totaling less than 400—are therefore a small fraction. 

To set traditional and nontraditional sources in opposition to each other is to 
pose a false dichotomy. Obviously, scholars should combine both archival documents 
and a range of disciplinary insights, the geographical being just one. In our larger 
works, we have tried to do just that. In the smaller compass of a journal article, 
naturally we had to constrain our scope. Numbers obviously matter—they can give 
a sense of scale and proportion—but gross statistics must always be interpreted and 
contextualized. Furthermore, we do not see “script penned on paper” (Hawthorne’s 
term) as the only source material, but then again historians quite naturally gravi- 
tate—as do our critics—to archival documents. Where it is possible to deploy num- 
bers to answer questions, we believe it is the responsibility of the scholar to do so. 
It is true that our article rested largely, though not entirely, on the evidence drawn 
from a single multi-source database. Much of the argument of our critics revolves 
around the limitations of that resource. 

Both Hawthorne and Hall, for example, point out that we offer no information 
on where captives brought to the Americas eventually lived and worked. Thus, Upper 
Guinea slaves brought to areas in the Americas other than South Carolina and Geor- 
gia could have been sent to the Lower South via the intra-American slave trade. But 
as we noted in our essay (1336), there is now a way of taking this movement into 
account. Few could have traveled to Charleston or Savannah by land, but for the 
seaborne traffic, Gregory O’Malley (referred to in footnote 17 of our article) has 
assembled a large database tracking the movement of 7,000 vessels carrying slaves 
between ports in North America (including the Caribbean) between 1619 and 1807. 
He estimated that about 16 percent of all captives brought into mainland North 
America arrived indirectly via the Caribbean—a conclusion with which we are in 
agreement.5 Between 1700 and 1740, only about 10 percent of all slaves arriving in 
South Carolina did not come direct from Africa, and before 1776, South Carolina 
and Georgia attracted fewer captives by this route than did the Chesapeake. In the 
formative years of South Carolina, 1671 to 1710, for every slave arriving in South 
Carolina from the British Caribbean, seven were taken to the Chesapeake. O’Malley 
is not able to track the African coastal origins of those on board the voyages he 
recorded. Some would not have been African at all, and many others would have 
been African but not from rice-growing cultures. 


4 About constructing her own database, Hall has written: “We did not delete the same slaves du- 
plicated over time because, aside from the difficulties and uncertainty of such an undertaking, it would 
have eliminated much data, which demonstrated changing patterns and made it impossible to trace 
particular slaves in time depth. When estates were inventoried and then sold immediately afterwards, 
we recorded slaves only once, indicating the date of the inventory and the date of the sale and both the 
inventory and the sale price. In cases where months and, at times, years elapsed between inventory and 
sale of estates, we recorded slaves separately in order to be able to calculate changes over time in the 
same estate.” Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, “The Louisiana Slave Database and the Louisiana Free Database, 
1719-1820,” http://ibiblio.org/laslave/AcksandIntro.html. 

> Gregory E. O’Malley, “Beyond the Middle Passage: Slave Migration from the Caribbean to North 
America, 1619-1807,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 66 (2009): 125-172, esp. 166; David Eltis, 
“The U.S. Transatlantic Slave Trade, 1644-1867: An Assessment,” Civil War History 54 (2008): 347-378. 
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The Voyages database allows us to go beyond O’Malley’s work and infer some- 
thing about the African backgrounds of those sent to the North American mainland 
from the Caribbean. As noted in our original essay, Upper Guineans formed a very 
small share of the captives arriving in the British Caribbean between 1671 and 1710. 
Arrivals from Sierra Leone and the Windward Coast averaged about 200 a year in 
those years, compared to 1,500 from Senegambia. Voyages also shows that almost 
three-quarters of all Upper Guinea arrivals left from the Gambia River alone.® How 
many of this group came from risicultures? The information we offered on the pro- 
visioning of slave vessels leaving the Gambia provides a clue: provisions reflecting 
the diet to which the captives would have been accustomed. We cited twenty slave 
voyages that carried off no fewer than 3,800 slaves during 1679-1688—the busiest 
of the four decades between 1671 and 1710. That equates to about one in every five 
slaves carried off to the British Caribbean from the Gambia, or 18.3 percent from 
Upper Guinea as a whole in this decade. As noted in our original article, 70 percent 
of the provisions leaving the Gambia consisted of millet, not rice; and even in Sierra 
Leone and on the Windward Coast, Nicholas Villault noted millet and “mays” in 
great abundance, as well as rice, at the outset of this period.” Thus as risiculture in 
South Carolina was beginning, the colony could have had very few slaves with rice- 
growing experience. As we have seen, when South Carolina planters did turn to the 
direct traffic with Africa for their labor, they showed no more preference for Upper 
Guineans than did Chesapeake tobacco growers. Neither Hawthorne nor Hall grap- 
ples with this evidence. 

Hall claims that in the redistribution process—which often involved being re- 
loaded onto other ships after a transatlantic voyage and then being moved to another 
location—Africans “were sometimes clustered by their region of origin and/or eth- 
nicity when buyers were able to purchase the new Africans they preferred.” This 
reading of what might have happened is not supported by the one scholar who has 
looked systematically at this subject. For “many captives,” O’Malley argues, “the 
extensive inter-colonial trading meant that the journey continued after they survived 
the Middle Passage, adding to the risk of mortality and the likelihood of separation 
from kin, colinguists, or shipmates.” Wherever extensive transshipment occurred, a 
“polyglot assortment of African peoples” was likely.§ Furthermore, it strains cre- 
dulity to think that enough people with a rice-growing background arrived via the 
Caribbean to change the regional mix of Africans coming into the Lower South 
derived from looking at transatlantic arrivals alone. 

Hawthorne is mostly interested in the connections between northeastern Brazil 


6 http://slavevoyages.org/tast/database/search.faces?yearFrom=1671&yearTo=1710&mjbyptimp= 
60100.60200.60300&mijslptimp=33200.33400.33500.33600.33700.34200.35 100.35200.35500. Arrivals in 
the British Caribbean from Upper Guinea averaged just over 200 a year. 

7 A Relation of the Coasts of Africk Called Guinee; with a Description of the Countreys, Manners and 
Customs of the Inhabitants; of the productions of the earth, and the Merchandise and Commodities it affords; 
with some historical observations upon the coasts. Being collected in a voyage by the Sieur Villault, Escuyer, 
Sieur de Bellefond, in the years 1666, and 1667, 2nd ed. (London, 1670), 45, 61, 107. We are indebted 
to Philip Misevich for drawing this source to our attention. Estimates of the proportion of rice in the 
provisions for slaves from Upper Guinea earlier in the century are even smaller—10-15 percent; see 
Linda A. Newson and Susie Minchin, From Capture to Sale: The Portuguese Slave Trade to Spanish Amer- 
ica in the Early Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 2007), 78-84. 

8 O’Malley, “Beyond the Middle Passage,” 165-166. 
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and Upper Guinea. He provides two pieces of information that are valuable addi- 
tions to knowledge. We are grateful to him for sharing this information in this ex- 
change. It adds something of substance to the debate. At the same time, of course, 
one piece of his information is a fragment—a useful fragment, nevertheless. He has 
found evidence of the ethnic origins of ninety-seven captives from one ship that 
arrived in Brazil in 1756. As he notes, about half of the enslaved were from the 
coastal areas and might well have known something of rice cultivation; the other half 
came from farther inland or north, and were probably not as knowledgeable about 
rice but nevertheless perhaps had some experience of the crop. Furthermore, he also 
has ethnic origins for some of the 342 slaves listed in inventories between 1767 and 
1800. He does not report how many Upper Guineans there were among this group 
of 342, but they were the largest single group, and about two-thirds of them were 
from the lowland coastal strip. This suggests that a connection between the kinds of 
Upper Guineans swept into Atlantic trading and rice-growing was certainly possible, 
perhaps even likely. But Maranhao’s rice exports were only one-fifth those of the 
Lower South, in part because of, in Hawthorne words, “the relatively low level of 
technological sophistication applied to rice farming there.” 

Was the rice that was carried as provisions still in the husk and thus capable of 
germinating in the Americas? And were women employed in its cleaning? Almost 
all of the rice and millet leaving the Gambia in the 1680s had already been cleaned 
prior to loading. On the basis of this evidence, which is considerably more than the 
proponents of the black rice hypothesis have offered, we are skeptical of the claim 
that women regularly milled rice on slave ships. Two examples of this practice have 
been cited. One was the ship Mary in 1796, on which women cleaned rice before the 
transatlantic voyage began.? The most likely explanation for this practice is that the 
vessel was not yet at sea. Removing the husk without breaking the grain was a skilled 
task, and one not easily carried out on a small, pitching vessel during an ocean voy- 
age. A second instance derives from a contemporary painting—a nontraditional 
source—of the Danish slave ship Fredensborg, in which a profile of two women can 
be discerned pounding what is likely grain. But this cereal was almost certainly not 
rice. In 1785, this vessel boarded sixty slaves in small groups at various locations 
along the Windward, Ivory, and Gold Coasts before embarking the bulk of its human 
cargo, 230 individuals, at one of the Danish forts on the eastern Gold Coast. At best, 
then, less than 10 percent of the captives would have been accustomed to eating rice. 
The grain on the Fredensborg was more likely to have been millet, or what the English 
at the time called corn. Thus, as the evidence now stands, women did not mill rice 
on board slave ships once the voyage was under way, and captains preferred to load 
rice that was already “clean,” that is, without its husk.'° 


9 Blizabeth Donnan, Documents Illustrative of the Slave Trade to America, 4 vols. (Washington, D.C., 
1930-1933), 3: 376. The Mary (id 36631 in Voyages) was on the Gold Coast at the time of this report 
but had on board 116 slaves purchased from various locations in Upper Guinea. 

10 See id 35,035 in Voyages, and for the image see Leif Svalesen, The Slave Ship Fredensborg (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 2000), 40-41. This conjunction highlights, of course, the value of using documentary ev- 
idence when available, including that contained in datasets, to assist in the interpretation of the meaning 
of nontraditional sources. It raises a wider issue, too, namely the alleged role of women in the trans- 
atlantic diffusion of rice cultivation and Carney’s claim that because of their peculiar importance, female 
slaves fetched relatively high prices in South Carolina. We disputed this claim. Evidence presented by 
Hawthorne for Maranhao supports our position on this issue. 
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Another general issue raised by all three respondents concerns the question of 
how much Africa should be credited with the development of export rice cultivation 
in the Americas. Hall accepts the African role without question; Hawthorne is more 
qualified; and Edelson is skeptical. Hawthorne occupies a middle ground, acknowl- 
edging specific African ethnic expertise, but conceding that whites as well as blacks 
contributed to rice’s development in the Americas. For him, chronology is critical. 
Before 1700, rice was “black,” in that Africans were the Atlantic’s “master rice pro- 
ducers”; only later did the crop go “brown” as whites learned how to cultivate it. For 
him, rice at first “required too much technological sophistication to be developed 
and sustained by people who knew nothing about the crop.” By contrast, Edelson 
advocates “abandoning a single-minded focus on awarding Africans credit as the 
propagators of rice culture” and replacing it with a broader inquiry into how whites 
and blacks “reconstitute[d] material life in the harsh setting of an accelerating plan- 
tation economy.” In his view, many so-called African techniques were “getieric®. 
solutions to the challenges of wetland farming developed by several Old World ag- 
ricultural traditions.” As he points out, “Two critical technologies used to irrigate 
rice in the Lowcountry, freshwater swamp reservoirs and tidal floodgates, have Eu- 
ropean, not African, origins.” As we noted in our article, the primary African in- 
fluences were in “sowing, threshing, and winnowing the crop.” Rice culture in the 
Americas was a hybrid form of agriculture, grafting different Old World practices 
together to produce a distinct New World crop.!! 

Hall offers a specific role for a part of Africa not normally mentioned in the 
debate about the continent’s contribution to American rice-growing. She suggests 
that rice growers might have come from Madagascar. Ideally, it would be good to 
know from which part of the island they came: if from the east, the likelihood of some 
knowledge of rice cultivation would have been much higher than if from the drier 
west, where rice was a much less important component of the diet and agricultural 
economy. Hall mentions some voyages from Madagascar into early Barbados and 
North America. In fact, before 1750, the Voyages database reveals 14,000 captives 
arriving in the Americas from Madagascar. Of these, 1,440 went to the Chesapeake, 
but the largest number went to Brazil and the Rio de la Plata. Not one went directly 
to the North American mainland south of the Chesapeake. Malagasy slaves would 
seem an unlikely source for rice-growing in South Carolina and Georgia.!2 

As Edelson points out, the “black rice” thesis is widely accepted by textbook 
writers, and sanctioned by a popular PBS series. If any doubt remained about the 
general acceptance of the African origins of rice-growing in the Americas, consider 
Edda L. Fields-Black’s 2008 book Deep Roots. Her starting point is that “historians 
have established the importance of West African rice-farming technology to the 
plantation economies of the U.S. South.” She later adds that “after thirty years of 
research by Peter Wood, Daniel Littlefield, and Judith Carney, there is little cred- 
ibility to notions that enslaved Africans did not play an important role in the trans- 


" For a recent article that endorses our view, echoed by others, that scholars should “break free” 
from the straitjacket of creolization versus survivals, see James H. Sweet, “Mistaken Identities? Olaudah 
Equiano, Domingos Alvares, and the Methodological Challenges of Studying the African Diaspora,” 
American Historical Review 114, no. 2 (April 2009): 279-306. 

12 http://slavevoyages.org/tast/database/search.faces?yearFrom=1500&yearTo=1750&mjbyptimp 
=60800. 
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mission of rice cultivation and processing technology to and in the development of 
commercial rice production in South Carolina and Georgia.” With that established, 
her goal, as she sees it, is “to discern the antiquity” or the “deep roots” of the West 
African “rice knowledge system,” to which end she employs historical linguistics in 
order to demonstrate that in the Rio Nufiez region—her chosen area of study— 
migrants from the interior “sowed the seeds of the coastal rice knowledge system” 
by circa 500 to circa 1000 c.k., as they interacted with prior coastal dwellers who had 
long since adapted to the floodplains and mangrove swamps of the littoral. Even so, 
as she acknowledges, “just how West African farmers developed coastal rice-growing 
technology remains unexplored.” Whether historical linguistics can truly illumine 
this question seems doubtful. She recognizes that the Upper Guinea Coast was “a 
minor player in the trans-Atlantic slave trade,” and that slaving vessels rarely came 
to the Rio Nufiez region, and even more rarely disembarked slaves in South Carolina 
or Georgia. Nevertheless, she claims that ship captain Samuel Gamble’s description 
of tidal rice farming among the Baga in the early 1790s was the “spitting image” of 
tidewater rice production in South Carolina. She adds that “South Carolina colonists 
may have had experience draining swamps and using irrigation in England, but they 
lacked experience creating the delicate balance between fresh and brackish water.” 
The evidence on this last point is sketchy, and the claim that such knowledge was 
a “unique feature” of the “West African rice knowledge system” is thus an exag- 
geration.!5 

One last divisive issue concerns what might be termed temperamental disposi- 
tion: the separation is between those who take a sunny, optimistic view and those 
who adopt a darker, pessimistic standpoint. Thus Edelson characterizes our view of 
the slave trade as a “cruel lottery,” offering a “bleak vision of diasporic contingency,” 
with “capricious market forces” determinative. He detects an “almost churlish” un- 
willingness on our part to admit that Africans contributed their expertise to rice 
culture in the Lowcountry. Edelson is inclined toward this stance himself, since he 
emphasizes colonial South Carolina’s “brutal and entrepreneurial society,” which he 
thinks minimized the role that slaves could play in rice cultivation. South Carolina 
masters, in Edelson’s view, “inflicted unspeakable tortures” on their slaves, whom 
they subjected to “extreme material privation.” Early Carolina, he maintains, was 
emphatically not an “unconstrained place” where “newly arrived slaves put new sys- 
tems of production into operation on plantations and bargained collectively for bet- 
ter working conditions in exchange for their expertise.” His is an even more har- 
rowing depiction of Lowcountry life than our own. Hawthorne and Hall tend to the. 


13 Edda L. Fields-Black, Deep Roots: Rice Farmers in West Africa and the African Diaspora (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 2008), 8, 10, 51, 77, 80, 112, 48-49, 50, 159; see also her “Untangling the Many Roots of 
West African Mangrove Rice Farming: Rice Technology in the Rio Nunez Region, Earliest Times to 
c. 1800,” Journal of African History 49, no. 1 (2008): 1-21. Fields-Black is not the only scholar to claim 
the “black rice” thesis as an article of faith. See Paul E. Lovejoy, “Extending the Frontiers of Trans- 
atlantic Slavery, Partially,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 40, no. 1 (2009): 57-70, in which he insists 
that the Voyages database “provides convincing proof that many people who knew how to grow rice in 
Africa were deliberately taken to such rice-producing areas in the Americas as South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, and Amazonia; the connection is not a mere unhappy coincidence” (66). In our view, Voyages 
alone does not prove what Lovejoy claims, though it does show that South Carolina and Maranhao were 
among the various places in the Americas to which slaves from rice-growing areas of Atlantic Africa were 
taken. By itself, of course, this does not demonstrate a transatlantic diffusion of rice-growing cultures 
in Africa to the Americas, which is the core claim of the “black rice” thesis. 
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Opposite pole. Hawthorne concurs with Edelson that “Upper Guineans” did not 
agree “to apply specialized knowledge to rice production in exchange for better labor 
conditions,” but he still clings to an upbeat reading of the African contribution. 
Otherwise, he says, the minimalist approach “risks writing Africans and their de- 
scendants in the Americas once again out of history.” Hall wholeheartedly supports 
the position that Africans successfully transferred technological expertise in the 
planting and processing of rice to the Americas. She lauds the contributions of Af- 
ricans to New World cultures. As she states in her work on the “clustering of African 
ethnicities,” the “clearest example of African technology transfer to the Americas 
is the production of rice.” For her, “Africans from Upper Guinea were prized in 
Carolina and Georgia because of their skills in rice cultivation” and “were less 
feared” there “than in the demographically imbalanced Caribbean sugar islands.” In 
our view, this is an essentially optimistic reading of the Lowcountry milieu.!4 

We return to our opening counterfactual and to our belief that it was possible 
for rice-exporting economies to have existed in the Americas without input from the 
rice-growing cultures of Africa. Edelson’s response, which acknowledges that the 
notion of intact agricultural systems crossing the Atlantic “requires problematic dis- 
tortions of life and labor in the early Lowcountry,” making the black rice thesis seem 
“like a horizon that will continue to recede no matter how avidly scholars try to reach 
it,” is quite consistent with our stance. For Hall (and Carney), by contrast, African 
technology was what made the South Carolina rice export economy possible. Haw- 
thorne’s position on this issue is unclear. An agnostic attitude would place him closer 
to our view than to that of Hall and Carney. If, indeed, he is simply arguing for an 
African influence on the risiculture of the Americas, then there is no fundamental 
difference between us; and we are certainly grateful to him for providing information 
on the ethnicity of Africans entering Maranhao. 

It is a huge step to infer from our argument that we seek to erase the contribution 
of Africans to the history of the Americas. When placed alongside other evidence, 
the Voyages database has shown unequivocally the importance of Africans to the 
re-peopling of the Americas after Columbus. Their enslavement made an enormous 
contribution to wealth creation in the Americas. In challenging the “black rice” the- 
sis, however, we sought to place transatlantic slavery in an Atlantic context and to 
remind readers how imbalances in power between the enslaved and their owners 
molded the history of emergent American plantation societies under the influence 
of changing market conditions. These asymmetries in power relations meant that 
whites were the principal drivers of changes in life and labor in such societies, and 
reaped the major share of the ensuing rewards. This was the harsh reality facing the 
overwhelming majority of enslaved Africans taken to the Americas, regardless of the 
cash crop they were forced to produce. In the end, enslaved Africans’ contribution 
to commercial risiculture may have been greater than their role in other American 
plantation crops that had no cultural antecedents in Africa, but highly profitable 
rice-growing certainly did not depend on African expertise. 

14 Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, Slavery and African Ethnicities in the Americas: Restoring the Links (Chapel 


Hill, N.C., 2005), 66-67. Cf. Alexander X. Byrd, Captives and Voyagers: Black Migrants across the Eigh- 
teenth-Century British Atlantic World (Baton Rouge, La., 2008), esp. 85. 
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Tuomas N. Bisson. The Crisis of the Twelfth Century. Power, 
Lordship, and the Origins of European Government. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 2009. Pp. xxviii, 677. 


$39.50. 


For almost a century now more or less everyone who 
has written about the twelfth century has portrayed it, 
correctly, as a time of great constructive endeavor when 
the foundations of Europe’s future predominance were 
laid. A signal and salutary achievement of this book is 
to remind us how nearly they were not, but that is not 
Thomas N. Bisson’s chief purpose. Rather he wants to 
show us the Latin Europe of the period in its own terms, 
wie es eigentlich gewesen ist. Above all that means—as 
indeed it must for any age—understanding the exercise 
(or, as Bisson prefers, the experience) of power from 
the perspective of those who suffered it as well as of 
those who possessed it. To do so, he rightly insists, we 
must discard all thought of consequences, and jettison 
the vocabulary, as well as the priorities, of hindsight— 
the anachronistic notions of government (as con- 
sciously directed to public ends), of politics (strictly un- 
derstood as the reconciliation of legitimately conflicting 
interests), of rational or efficient administration. In 
their place stands lordship (“personal command over 
dependent people ... peasants, knights or vassals” [p. 
3]), effectively alone, as the form that power assumed 
and the means by which it was exercised, self-aggran- 
dizement its sole object. Thus, to take one example 
among many far less obvious, however excitably pos- 
terity may have hailed Henry I as an architect of the 
English state, Henry himself, Bisson maintains, sought 
or envisaged no higher or broader goal than the main- 
tenance and extension of his personal lordship. He did 
not conceive of his kingly status as conferring an office 
(in Bisson’s vocabulary, the antithesis of lordship) that 
might impose obligations on him, or endure indepen- 
dently of him. His men, including those famous “new 
men,” were not officers held to account for their dis- 
charge of acknowledged functions, but “those with 
whom he was content to share the proceeds of his lord- 
ship,” including “for practical purposes, an inner, curial 
circle of trusted aides, and an outer circle of tenants- 
in-chief” (p. 180). 

This is not, of course, a new idea. What is distinctive 


about Bisson’s use of it is the explicitness with which it 
excludes alternative frames of reference, the constancy 
with which it pervades the thought and action of his 
protagonists, and the consistency with which it is ap- 
plied to the description and elucidation of a turbulent 
and often seemingly inchoate century and a half of Eu- 
ropean history. Bisson’s object is not so much to con- 
vince us of particular propositions—his major ones are 
neither new nor, for the most part, particularly conten- 
tious—as to teach us to think differently about the 
twelfth century by showing us how it was, not what it was 
going to become. Appropriately to that end, his pre- 
sentation is less forensic than impressionistic (his own 
metaphor is the kaleidoscope [p. 578]), and his book is 
best, and most enjoyably, read in that spirit. 

The weight of the exposition, following a preliminary 
characterization of “The Age of Lordship, 875-1150,” 
is borne by two pairs of chapters dealing respectively 
with the period from the middle of the eleventh to the 
middle of the twelfth, and with the later twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. The third and fifth, “Lord- 
Rulership, 1050-1150” and “Intrusions of Government, 
1150-1215,” present in unconventional ways what in 
conventional terms might be called an interpretative es- 
say on the political and administrative history of West- 
ern Europe. The masterly fourth presents a classic se- 
ries of “Crises of Power, 1060-1150,” among them vivid 
and penetrating discussions of the Saxon revolt against 
the Emperor Henry IV and its consequences, the mur- 
der of Count Charles the Good of Flanders, and Ste- 
phen’s reign in England. “Celebrations and Persua- 
sions, 1160-1215” (chapter six) includes a variety of 
ways in which changing perceptions of power among 
various groups were reflected, a remarkable and fasci- 
nating comparison of confrontations between monar- 
chy and nobility in Catalonia and England, and a 
broader discussion of the fragmentary emergence 
through such conflicts of something like a sense of com- 
mon interest, which a brief epilogue reminds us not to 
mistake for the appearance of a political culture like 
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our own. The weight of the argument throughout rests, 
as will be expected, on Spain, France, and England, but 
it is conducted on a genuinely European front, the im- 
perial lands in particular receiving careful attention, 
with the result that while regional differences are scru- 
pulously and acutely registered the universality of the 
domination and culture of lordship is brought out un- 
forcedly, but very forcibly. 

This is a long book and a generous one, the fruit of 
a command of both the narrative and the record sources 
equalled by no recent anglophone scholar, to be taken 
at leisure, and often, no doubt, in parts, and it is rich 
enough, as well as thoughtful and provocative enough, 
handsomely to reward such treatment. If we stand well 
back from the myriad vivid accounts and close discus- 
sions of great and small events, a clear outline emerges 
in which the turbulent and chaotic conditions of the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries give way slowly to 
a more ordered world in which central authority—that 
is, the greatest lords—imposes itself more effectively 
and begins to sense the possibility of broader, even 
common interests. It is a slow and painful business, 
much slower and more piecemeal than ordinary ac- 
counts, especially recent ones, have brought out. This 
is an important corrective to the many who, like the 
present reviewer, have been tempted to hail the distant 
shore the moment the clifftops are sighted, at the risk 
of overlooking the breakers between. 

It is also, especially in the earlier part, a restatement 
of a classic view. As such it inevitably raises again the 
question that Bisson has already ventilated with classic 
pungency, of the so-called (though no longer by him) 
“feudal revolution.” His thorough and vigorous treat- 
ment of the issue here sets the scene for the main con- 
cern of the book, and displays both the strengths and 
the limitations of his method. In concluding—and it is 
powerfully argued—that (leaving aside the metaphor of 
revolution as “lacking explanatory cogency” [p. 48]) the 
vocabulary, as well as the character, of usurpation and 
harassment in early eleventh-century sources described 
a new level of lawless violence, profoundly disruptive in 
itself and representing a decisive break with the past, he 
reiterates a familiar position with great clarity. Other 
perspectives in the debate are warmly acknowledged 
but not always absorbed sufficiently to enrich this ac- 
count as much as they might have done. His description 
of the maintenance of order in the late Carolingian 
world, for example, gives welcome emphasis to what 
Bisson calls “associative power,” that of “natural com- 
munities of interest that must often have functioned au- 
tonomously to determine agrarian customs and collec- 
tive rights” (p. 27) in ways seldom recorded or reflected 
in the record, and brutally overwhelmed by the prolif- 
eration of castles and knights. This is brilliantly and ex- 
haustively described but explained only in very general 
terms as a function of the crumbling of an old order 
and, less insistently but perhaps more usefully, of the 
opportunity and capacity to exploit the profits of agrar- 
ian intensification. Certainly this implies the sharper so- 
cial differentiation that must surely be key to the case 
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for the rapid increase in the pace of change around the 
millennium that Bisson maintains, but it does not go far 
enough to account for it; the consequences of the cost 
of up-to-date military equipment and training, for in- 
stance, are surprisingly little considered. Social differ- 
entiation was both expressed and resisted in the many 
forms of ritual power that so much recent work has un- 
covered. The humiliation of relics, the curse of the holy 
man, the excommunication carefully prepared and col- 
lectively articulated by regional synods, the claim and 
counterclaim that eventually knit together an accepted 
pattern of neighborhood landholding around a monas- 
tery: all represented ways in which the unarmed com- 
munity rallied in defence against the storms whipped up 
by Bisson’s chief protagonists. Feeble as these devices 
were in the face of naked force, they were not entirely 
without immediate or cumulative effect. This was part 
of the experience of power, and Bisson’s assessment is 
incomplete without it. It is a chink in his case, as it was 
in Thomas Hobbes’s, that so many even of the blackest- 
hearted villains crave legitimacy even in the eyes of 
their humbler neighbors; why else did the status of 
those new men of Henry I whose unbridled self-aggran- 
dizement he shows so graphically depend on “the un- 
shakable future of royal lordship” (p. 180; reviewer’s 
emphasis)? It was part also of the culture of power, and 
of the reason why, although ecclesiastical lordship was 
little different from any other in the earlier part of the 
period as Bisson shows so well, there are growing in- 
dications that by the second half of the twelfth century 
bishops were beginning to develop a model of lordship 
increasingly different in style, and perhaps also in sub- 
stance, from that of their secular counterparts. 

It is hard to be sure that such reflections as these do 
justice to a complex and densely argued work. This one 
has the deeply collegial character of a searching and 
meditative dialogue with fellow scholars of many gen- 
erations and traditions—most often with the legacy of 
the great tradition that culminated in Charles H. 
Haskins and Joseph Reese Strayer—and indeed with 
the author himself. There is a price in thought and lan- 
guage that leaves him vulnerable to misunderstanding 
and even distortion. Nothing is more difficult after long 
immersion in a complex subject—and few have been 
immersed more deeply or for longer than Bisson—than 
to return to the everyday knowledge, and even the vo- 
cabulary, of a prospective audience, and it must be said 
that this book is not always easy reading. Nor, in a sense, 
should it be, for it does not deal in easy questions or 
offer simple answers. But its impact will inevitably be 
reduced, and its message misinterpreted, in conse- 
quence. This reader, for example, is by no means con- 
fident, after rereading pp. 310-321 several times, that 
he has grasped correctly the concept of a “shadowed 
peace,” which according to the map on p. 315 covered 
most of Europe in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Yet it is an insight of fundamental importance, 
both in itself and to Bisson’s thesis. It is a phrase, he 
says, used by several writers, though he names and 
quotes only Aldebert, bishop of Mende (1151-1187), 
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who described (rather more intelligibly to my mind) as 
umbra pacis the situation that existed after he had suc- 
ceeded in evicting various usurping lords from the lands 
of his bishopric and replacing them by his own officials. 
What he had achieved, Aldebert is surely saying, looked 
like peace—the shadow on the wall, as it were—but was 
not the substance because his appointees continued to 
behave exactly as the usurpers had done before them. 
It was not the replacement in itself, but the ultimately 
successful struggle of Aldebert and other lords to com- 
pel or persuade such men to exercise the restored pow- 
ers differently—responsibly—that constituted Bisson’s 
crisis. This is a theme whose variations are compellingly 
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explored and most illuminatingly compared across the 
continent, and through a series of particular crises as 
complex, notable, and portentous as any in European 
history. It seems petty to cavil at the phraseology that 
introduces it, but it is the key to one of the most search- 
ing and serious reappraisals of the twelfth century in 
our time, which will and which must be long debated. 
It is very much to be hoped that Bisson will provide the 
entry-level summary for undergraduates that must oth- 
erwise come from clumsier hands; they would not be 
alone in their gratitude. 

R. I. Moore 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


Bruce R. Smitu. The Key of Green: Passion and Perception 
in Renaissance Culture. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. 2009. Pp. 326. $39.00. 


We are cognitively hungry. We know well how needy we 
are. Our survival depends on our learning as much as 
we can about our surroundings, and thus we are always 
actively searching for usable information from the en- 
vironment that can be integrated with memory and ap- 
plied to current need. We accommodate different kinds 
of information through different sensory systems: ears 
take in sound waves, for example, and eyes light waves. 
That much is universal. Different cultures, however, 
rank the different sources of knowing differently, and 
allocate both brain and cultural space according to their 
own scales of value. In Western cultures, children spend 
many years in school (a fortiori, those who become ac- 
ademic historians and philosophers), so it is not sur- 
prising that in academia knowledge is virtually identi- 
fied with the written word. Recent new histories— 
cultural, social, gender—have awakened us to the 
distortion caused by the identification of word and 
knowledge and fortunately the picture is changing 
slowly. Pictures, in fact, are becoming respectable even 
in history books. 

Welcome, then, Bruce R. Smith’s attractive and in- 
teresting book, which aims to help Renaissance schol- 
ars move beyond words to an understanding of meaning 
as emerging from the dynamic interaction of human 
bodies and all their senses with their natural and cul- 
tural ambience. One of the reasons that this study 
should help us to overcome our wordy biases, we are 
told right off, is because green “is not a thing; it is a 
relationship . . . ‘Green’ invites us to consider that sub- 
jects, especially thinking subjects, don’t exist apart from 
the objects amid which they live, move, and think” (p. 
1). This is not Smith’s first exploration of sense knowl- 
edge. In 2000 he proposed “historical phenomenology” 
as a method of studying knowledge available from all 
the senses (“Premodern Sexualities,” PMLA 115, no. 3). 
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In The Acoustic World of Early Modern England: Attend- 
ing to the O-Factor (Chicago, 1999), he was already en- 
gaged in reorienting scholars from words toward a wide 
range of acoustic phenomena, asking “what sounds 
would have filled the air in Early Modern England and 
what would sounds have meant to people in that largely 
oral culture?” 

Both books are compendia of sense phenomena, 
many of which have either been entirely unnoticed or 
insufficiently studied because fitting them into tradi- 
tional historical understanding presents a real chal- 
lenge. Smith’s approach is encouraged by recent neu- 
roscientific work demonstrating the interconnection of 
our bodies, our emotions, and what we are used to 
thinking of as rational decision making. Antonio 
Damasio’s work (e.g., Descartes’ Error: Emotion, Rea- 
son, and the Human Brain [New York, 1994]) is becom- 
ing known in the humanities, and there is wide confir- 
mation of his argument for the interdependence of 
aspects of mind that were considered distinct in the Re- 
naissance, such as the faculties of reason and desire or 
will. 

Smith overwhelms the reader with his examples of 
“green stuff”: large amounts of briefly analyzed or 
unanalyzed data which, on his hypothesis, should be in- 
tegrated into our understanding of early modern ways 
of thinking. He has visited English manor houses and 
searched museum collections. He has consulted gar- 
dening manuals, alchemical treatises, books on painting 
and dying and on color symbolism in heraldry. From 
these sources and many others he draws references to 
green gems, green bile, green wall hangings, green men, 
green dyes, green lions, green sickness, green turf, not 
to mention greenish, green-blue, yellow green, and ver- 
dure, and on and on. Although the book’s aim is to un- 
word us, Smith has had no choice but to scour as many 
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written sources as possible for clues to the phenomenal 
life of green. Many sections of the book are little more 
than lists, but in fact invite us to search with him for 
previously unnoticed patterns. The richness of the 
book, thus, is to be found in the imaginative combina- 
tion of new “stuff” with Smith’s often startlingly orig- 
inal and suggestive hypotheses of what he calls ambient 
meaning. 

In a chapter called “Between Black and White,” for 
example, Smith hypothesizes the material and symbolic 
importance of green by noting its place at the midpoint 
of Aristotle’s color spectrum, which (unlike ours) ex- 
tended from black at one end to white at the other, with 
the colors in between. Smith constructs a parallel spec- 
trum of sixteenth and seventeenth-century thinkers ac- 
cording to their distrust of, or tolerance, or even af- 
fection for ambiguity. He suggests that the centrality of 
green eludes the binary, allowing nuance or “play.” The 
color spectrum, he then argues, is by analogy a key to 
a “crisis of consciousness” in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Michel de Montaigne and Edward Herbert, two 
men who occupy the centrist “green” position, are 
“writers who think with their bodies as well as their 
brains and are not afraid to say so” (p. 106). Green, 
thus, wherever it appears, may be understood to express 
sympathy with a middle way. Smith does not hide his 
appreciation of this position, for it is clearly sensible in 
both senses of that word: not extreme, and not merely 
brainy. Yet he often has to stretch the evidence to meet 
his claim, sometimes beyond credibility. The argument 
can become circular, as for example, when he attempts 
to hear green (p. 203) or uses green as a verb (p. 173). 

For example, in the course of his searches for green 
things that might be read as displaying an intelligence 
open to sense knowledge, Smith studies the description 
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of a painting of the fall of Troy in William Shake- 
speare’s “The Rape of Lucrece” (1594). He must have 
been disappointed to find no mention of green, yet be- 
cause he finds other evidence of openness to sense 
knowledge, he argues that the author is looking through 
“green spectacles,” metaphorically, that is. Having as- 
serted the meaning of green as just this willingness to 
learn from the senses, he himself seems to see through 
green spectacles. It is not that the argument cannot be 
made; on the contrary, it becomes too easy to make. 
Green witnesses a habit of mind, and that habit of mind, 
found with or without coloring, is “green.” 

Patience with Smith’s flights of green imagination is 
often rewarded. Studying Andrew Marvell’s garden po- 
ems, seeking connections beyond the usual outdoor and 
abstract connotations, he examines indoor greens, ask- 
ing what the apparent frequency of green wall and table 
coverings in the private rooms of aristocratic homes can 
tell us about pastoral poetry. Were these rooms for pri- 
vate reading? The book is scattered with new and in- 
sightful if undeveloped suggestions like this one. In 
short, I am grateful for Smith’s speculative and ground- 
breaking exploration of the way philosophical and lit- 
erary texts, paintings, works of plastic art, and aristo- 
cratic house furnishings can be understood to collude 
with written texts. They help us, the argument goes, to 
calibrate conceptual and sensory phenomena and wrest 
meaning from their convergences. This work carries on 
the work of Elaine Scarry’s Dreaming by the Book 
(1999), also an exploration of how nonverbal evanes- 
cent communications of sensation and emotion can be- 
come part of our historical understanding. 

ELLEN SPOLSKY 
Bar-Ilan University 


NEIL SAFIER. Measuring the New World: Enlightenment Sci- 
ence and South America. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 2008. Pp. xviii, 387. $45.00. 


In 1669, the French abbé Jean Picard, using the meth- 
ods of cartographic triangulation developed by the 
Dutch mathematician Willebrord Snell, measured one 
degree of latitude along an arc of the meridian passing 
through Paris. King Louis XIV, upon seeing the Picard 
map years later and realizing that his royal territory had 
been greatly reduced, bemoaned that the new scientific 
measurements had cost him more territory than he had 
previously lost in war. In an engaging and well written 
book, Neil Safier explores the transatlantic legacies of 
this early Enlightenment explosion of interest in car- 
tography. Safier traces the cultural history surrounding 
Charles-Marie de la Condamine’s 1735 expedition to 
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South America and subsequent publication of scholarly 
studies related to this exploration. Combining rigorous 
archival and field work with methodologies drawn from 
the historiography of the book, Safier elucidates the re- 
lationship among maps, mimesis, and imagination as 
they related to scientific goals of measuring the New 
World. 

Safier begins with an anecdote that summarizes a 
common theme studied throughout his book: during 
the annual festival held at Quito in celebration of the 
Spanish reconquest of the Iberian peninsula, Condam- 
ine noticed a group of young mestizos mimicking the 
scientific activities of the French academicians. This 
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burlesque was performed with such accuracy, Condam- 
ine stated, “that it was impossible for us not to recog- 
nize ourselves” (p. 3). As Safier argues, “the pantomime 
portrayed science as a socially circumscribed and ma- 
terially bounded spectacle” (p. 5). It is this constellation 
of phenomena that Safier so assiduously submits to re- 
view. His interests lie in exposing the particular social 
activities that gave rise to scientific texts. In doing this, 
Safier builds upon the work of earlier studies of this 
episode, such as Antonio Lafuente and Antonio Ma- 
zueco’s Los caballeros del punto fijo: Ciencia, poli?tica 
y aventura en la expedicio?n geode?sica hispanofrancesa 
al virreinato del Peru? en el siglo XVIII (1987), and of 
histories of cartography and culture in general, such as 
Ricardo Padron’s The Spacious Word: Cartography, Lit- 
erature, and Empire in Early Modern Spain (2004). How- 
ever, Safier develops the important thesis that Enlight- 
enment science, as a branch of human culture, “is a 
reflection of the people that carry it out and ultimately 
depends for its meaning on the audiences to which it is 
addressed” (p. 18). Throughout his book, Safier reveals 
how various publications created spaces and opportu- 
nities for social interaction. While these texts and maps 
could serve to make new ideas known, they could also 
suppress and silence the sources and criticisms of this 
knowledge. 

But how does one uncover what Michel-Rolph 
Trouillot has referred to as “the silences of the past”? 
Safier accomplishes this brilliantly by making use of the 
tools of the sociology of the text, as developed by Rob- 
ert McKenzie and Roger Chartier. In each of his seven 
chapters Safier studies a particular text and the social 
activity that accompanied its creation. In doing this, 
Safier presents a version of science as theater, with sci- 
entific investigation understood as a performance in 
which the individual creating the narrative wielded 
power over knowledge. Safier’s first two chapters study 
what we might call Condamine’s orientalist conceptu- 
alization of America. Here Safier looks at, “how the 
geographical conceptions of the European travelers 
were fueled by their previous reading and how literary 
memories intertwined with local observations in the 
narrative construction of South American geography 
and mythology” (p. 62). In chapter one, “The Ruined 
Pyramids of Yarqui,” he studies Condamine’s 1751 
publication of the Histoire des Pyramides and looks at 
the work that went into constructing similar structures 
in Quito for the purpose of providing a fixed point of 
reference for geodetic triangulation. In chapter two, 
“An Enlightened Amazon, with Fables and Fold-out 
Maps,” he focuses on the 1745 Relation abregee and 
studies the politics and polemics related to map mak- 
ing. Of interest here, when unable to observe locations 
along the Orinoco and Amazon, Condamine relied on 
indigenous testimonies, the attribution of which he sub- 
sequently suppressed. 

In chapter three, “Armchair Explorers,” Safier fur- 
ther develops the argument that writing should be seen 
as a polemical practice that retains embedded traces of 
social negotiations. He proves this by exploring the crit- 
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icism brought against Condamine by European intel- 
lectuals, such as the Dutch Jew Isaac de Pinto and the 
Ecuadorian Creole, then living in Europe, Pedro Vi- 
cente Maldonado. In chapter four, “Correcting Quito,” 
Safier looks at the mapping of Quito and draws atten- 
tion to the silences of map-making: that is, the omitted 
corrections suggested by Maldonado, who had accom- 
panied Condamine during his voyage through Brazil. In 
chapter five, “A Nation Defamed and Defended,” 
Safier switches his focus from France to Spain and stud- 
ies Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa’s 1748 publication 
Relacién historica del viaje 4 la América Meridional. 
Juan and Ulloa had been ordered by King Philip V’s 
minister José de Patifio to accompany Condamine to 
South America. Upon their return, the subsequent 
Spanish publication was intended to serve as a state- 
ment of the nation’s scientific prowess. However, the 
work was criticized at home in an anonymous critique 
entitled “Juicio Imparcial.” Safier breaks new ground 
here by bringing the existence of this polemical piece to 
light for the first time (p. 184). In chapter six, “Incas in 
the King’s Garden,” Safier studies the 1744 French re- 
publication of the Inca Garcilaso’s Histoire des Incas. 
Among other insights, Safier reveals how chapter twen- 
ty-eight of the history was converted via editorial ma- 
neuvers into a “virtual tour” (p. 218) of the Royal Gar- 
den or Jardin du Roi. In his last chapter, “The Golden 
Monkey and the Monkey-Worm,” Safier studies Denis 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie and the process of selection of 
non-European scientific information. Although travel 
narratives were considered unreliable, writers in Eu- 
rope “needed these ‘ignorant liars’ in order to write au- 
thoritatively about the world beyond Europe’s shores” 
(p. 237). However, the encyclopédistes erroneously in- 
cluded three discrete references to the same indigenous 
group, the Omagues, variously listed as “Aguas,” 
“Homagues,” and “Omagues” (pp. 248-249). 

To conclude, Safier reminds us that Maldonado, like 
other South American Creoles, “seemed to understand 
that from the perspective of Paris, the Andes would ap- 
pear flattened and their features diminished” (p. 165). 
Ironically, in his preface, Safier presents us with a dif- 
ferent outcome. Upon summiting the 2,824-meter peek 
of Cerro Francesurco in Tarqui, Safier claims to have 
been “largely disappointed with what [he] found” (p. 
xii). If Condamine had flattened the Andes, Safier had 
arrived there with heightened expectations of this land- 
scape. To his credit, Safier never loses this exuberance 
and passion for his topic. His breakthrough study re- 
constructs this important historical moment and re- 
minds readers that cartography consisted not only of 
projections on maps. As with all science, people affect 
the objects under their investigation. In uncovering this 
human agency, Safier provides scholars in history, lit- 
erature, and cartography with many new directions 
upon which to embark in the study of the European 
Enlightenment and its legacies throughout the trans- 
atlantic world. 

JONATHAN CARLYON 
Colorado State University 
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JULIE GREENE. The Canal Builders: Making America’s Em- 
pire at the Panama Canal. (Penguin History of American 
Life.) New York: Penguin Press. 2009. Pp. 475. $30.00. 


ALEXANDER MIssaL. Seaway to the Future: American Social 
Visions and the Construction of the Panama Canal. (Studies 
in American Thought and Culture.) Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 267. $34.95. 


The movement to bring cultural and social approaches 
to bear on American empire has resulted in pathbreak- 
ing studies on places such as the Philippines, Hawai‘i, 
Haiti, Cuba, and Puerto Rico around the turn of the 
twentieth century. With the publication of the two 
books under review, Panama is at last winning recog- 
nition within this emerging scholarship as a leading out- 
post of American power in the early twentieth century. 

There are several points of convergence between 
these two noteworthy accounts. Among other things, 
both treat Theodore Roosevelt’s 1906 visit to the Pan- 
ama Canal as a significant public relations coup that 
revitalized a struggling endeavor, both suggest that the 
canal served nation-building purposes as readily as mil- 
itary and commercial ones, both delve into the gover- 
nance of the Canal Zone by executive order, and both 
examine racially discriminatory practices. Yet in the 
end, they lean in different directions: Alexander Missal 
emphasizes the utopian visions affixed to the Panama 
Canal, and Julie Greene focuses on the anything but 
utopian experiences of the remarkably cosmopolitan la- 
borers who built it. 

Starting from the premise that the canal was “filled 
not only with mud and water but with meanings as well” 
(p. 4), Missal takes a discursive approach to his subject. 
To find the canal’s meanings, he turns to what he terms 
“Panama authors,” meaning an assortment of journal- 
ists, administrators, and travelers who penned accounts 
of the canal’s construction (between 1904 and 1914) for 
white, middle-class U.S. audiences. Missal finds this 
pool of writers to be a fairly cohesive bunch, motivated 
by a search for order, guided by optimism, and dedi- 
cated to the competing goals of collectivism and seg- 
regation. 

Following the structure that typified his main texts, 
Missal begins with prehistories of the waterway, going 
back to Spanish explorers and a failed French effort to 
dig a canal. He moves on to accounts of the canal’s con- 
struction, assessments of the Canal Zone state, visual 
depictions of the construction project, and San Fran- 
cisco’s 1914 Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
In each of these cases, he finds that U.S. writers used 
the Panama Canal as a point of reflection for somewhat 
vague domestic concerns about disorder. Not all assess- 
ments were positive—most notably, Poultney Bigelow 
faulted the enterprise for political favoritism, discrim- 
inatory labor policies, poor sanitation conditions, and 
prostitution after a 1905 visit. 
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Canal boosters responded to Bigelow’s critique with 
vigor. Roosevelt made his famous visit to the construc- 
tion site (the first time a sitting president left the United 
States) in large part to counter Bigelow’s criticisms. His 
gambit paid off when images of the white-clad presi- 
dent, sitting at the controls of a massive steam shovel, 
displaced charges of corruption, injustice, disease, and 
immorality. The official effort to spin the canal for do- 
mestic audiences continued after Roosevelt’s departure 
with the employment of a government photographer. 
As a result of his labors, there are around 16,000 Pan- 
ama Canal photographs in the U.S. National Archives, 
ranging from sublime vistas to shots depicting the prim- 
itivism of native life. When these are added to the litho- 
graphs made by Joseph Pennell, the result is a visual 
record that heralded the achievements of construction 
and, as seen in before and after pictures, the beneficent 
impact of the United States on Panama. Further efforts 
to shape the image of the canal can be seen in efforts 
to control the sightseeing experience through official 
guides and tightly organized train excursions. 

Although Missal pays some attention to official ef- 
forts to sell Panama to domestic audiences, aside from 
Bigelow’s critique he does not provide much explana- 
tion for the need for such a campaign. His focus on uto- 
pian depictions appears to result, in part, from his 
source base. In comparison to government reports, let- 
ters from workers, and postcards from travelers (18,972 
of whom toured the Canal Zone in the first half of 1913 
alone), the Panama texts he selected reached compar- 
atively large audiences. Yet they lacked the critical edge 
of some of the reports cited by Greene, including those 
by African Americans who deplored the Jim Crow con- 
ditions found in the Canal Zone. 

Although Panama served as source material, Missal 
finds that it was not really the main focal point of the 
writings he considers. Rather, Panama’s importance lay 
in its significance for U.S. culture and intellectual life. 
The same holds true for Missal’s interpretation, which 
he describes as “an alternate history of the construction 
of the seaway, which takes place not on the Isthmus but 
within the United States—not in excavations of dirt but 
in people’s minds” (p. 19). To show how ideas about 
Panama intersected with preeminently domestic con- 
cerns, Missal situates his group of Panama authors in 
intellectual contexts defined by writers such as Brooks 
Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner, Edward Bellamy, 
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Frederick W. Taylor, and Walter Lippmann. He finds 
ample evidence to support his argument that the Pan- 
ama Canal project served as a utopian touchstone. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Roosevelt, Panama authors ap- 
plauded the canal not only for its military and 
commercial utility but also for the manhood-building 
challenges it presented and its symbolic importance in 
the quest for national greatness. Panama authors found 
much to celebrate in the defeat of yellow fever, re-en- 
gineering of the landscape, and U.S. ability to succeed 
where the French had failed. From these accomplish- 
ments, they drew lessons about good governance, social 
welfare provisioning, public ownership, and national 
will. 

Yet instead of lauding the Canal Zone as a socialistic 
experiment reeking of working-class rule, the Panama 
authors cited in this book saw it as an example of what 
could be attained under the firm command of engineer- 
soldiers. In reporting on everything from the efficien- 
cies of the commissary system to the enviably light do- 
mestic duties enjoyed by U.S. housewives, enthusiastic 
Panama authors depicted the Canal Zone as, in Missal’s 
apt words, a “suburban fantasy” (p. 132). 

One of the greatest strengths of this book is Missal’s 
ability to recognize the fantasy for it was and to shine 
a more critical light on the practices that captivated his 
sources. Rather than serving as a model of democratic 
practice, the Canal Zone was an autocratic state. As the 
effusive accounts of the pleasant working and living 
conditions that ignored West Indian workers suggest, 
the supposed utopia was based on exclusionary princi- 
ples. Furthermore, despite efforts to associate the Pan- 
ama Canal with peace, Missal notes that by serving as 
a symbol of American attainment and progressive 
promise, it helped legitimate further American expan- 
sion abroad. 

Missal tracks the positive lines of writing on Panama 
superbly, but his tight focus blocks off other interpre- 
tive paths. This can be seen in statements such as “What 
American middle-class families were supposed to see 
through their stereoscopes were not the details of the 
work or the Panamanian landscape but a vision, a met- 
aphor, of the future America” (p. 121). It is not nec- 
essary to argue that the only messages from Panama 
were futuristic visions for the United States in order to 
make the case that these were important messages. In- 
deed, by emphasizing domestic lessons, Missal over- 
looks Panama’s imperial lessons. If, as Missal claims, 
Panama writers had to build a case for the Canal Zone’s 
relevance to the United States, that may have been be- 
cause some of the most obvious points of contrast were 
other imperial outposts. The utopian visions that Missal 
explores so well can be seen as extending far beyond the 
United States to the future of the world under U.S. 
leadership. 

Julie Greene’s book joins Missal’s in countering ear- 
lier writings that celebrated the engineering and med- 
ical challenges surmounted in the course of construct- 
ing the Panama Canal. Like Missal, Greene finds that 
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the canal “became an icon of what a strong, progressive 
federal government could accomplish in world affairs” 
(p. 7). However, in Greene’s eminently readable ac- 
count, the Canal Zone is not so much the basis for uto- 
pian fantasies as it is a site of hard work and bitter strug- 
gles. By joining the history of U.S. imperialism to the 
history of labor, Greene makes significant contributions 
to both fields. 

The workers who built the Panama Canal came from 
a stunningly wide array of places. More came from Bar- 
bados than any other nation, followed by Jamaica. The 
1912 census listed 9,721 U.S.-born workers (including 
six from the Philippines and forty-three from Puerto 
Rico), 4,030 from Spain, and close to 7,000 from Pan- 
ama. More surprisingly, the census revealed workers 
from places like Algeria, Denmark, Egypt, Greece, In- 
dia, Japan, Madagascar, New Zealand, Russia, Sierra 
Leone, Turkey, and Uruguay. 

Greene builds on a rich body of literature on canal 
workers, mostly on the experiences of the West Indians 
who constituted nearly half of the Canal Zone’s 62,000 
inhabitants in 1912. But in contrast to histories focusing 
on workers from particular nations, Greene weaves the 
experiences of several groups together in chapters fo- 
cusing on the officials who oversaw the canal’s construc- 
tion and workers from the United States, the West In- 
dies, and Spain. Additional chapters focus on women in 
the Canal Zone and Panamanians on its edges. 

The underlying research is both broad and deep. 
Greene mined government archives in Panama, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom; records from 
the National Civic Federation and Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition; and a wide array of published 
materials, including not only hearings and Isthmian Ca- 
nal Commission reports but also newspapers and mag- 
azines published in Panama, the United States, and Ja- 
maica. 

The result is a richly textured account that makes the 
variegated social history of canal building come alive. 
For example, Greene tracks the high pneumonia rates 
in the Canal Zone to the perpetual soddenness endured 
by workers who toiled in water all day, never having a 
chance to dry out their clothes. The cross-group com- 
parisons are especially illuminating. Among other 
things, Greene finds that Spaniards had more limited 
occupational opportunities than West Indians, some of 
whom had entered the artisanal track during the failed 
French effort to construct a canal across the isthmus. 

This book explains well George Washington Goeth- 
als’s claim that the greatest challenge that faced him as 
director of the construction project was not conquering 
nature but controlling the people who labored in the 
Canal Zone. This control did not come easily. Workers 
strove to improve their conditions via everything from 
labor and residential mobility to absenteeism and sit- 
down strikes. Workers from the United States lobbied 
the Isthmian Canal Commission in Washington, D.C., 
and had their allies in U.S. unions advocate on their 
behalf. They played up their rights as American citi- 
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zens, as white men when they could, and as represen- 
tatives of American empire. Unable to claim these 
rights, West Indian workers appealed to British and 
French consuls to advocate for their rights as imperial 
subjects, and they made use of the Canal Zone’s legal 
system, a complicated mishmash of U.S., Spanish, and 
Colombian law. Along with purposeful challenges to 
official control, workers disrupted Goethals’s efforts to 
maintain order through unruly behavior, including 
drunken sprees, domestic violence, and rioting. 

Goethals had extraordinary powers to wield in re- 
sponse. Chief among them was the gold and silver sys- 
tem, in which some workers, mainly from the United 
States and Europe, were paid in gold currency and oth- 
ers, mainly workers of color from outside the United 
States, in Panamanian silver. Over time this system be- 
came the basis for a segregated society that pitted work- 
ers against each other on the bases of race and nation- 
ality. When skilled U.S. workers came to seem the 
greatest threat to their management policies, officials 
brought them under control by replacing them with sil- 
ver men. Officials also took advantage of their ability to 
deport labor organizers and others who stirred up too 
much trouble. Relying on a network of spies and police 
enforcers, they fined those who failed to show up for 
work. They also punished loiterers, vagrants, beggars, 
and disorderly people with hard labor. Some utopia. 

Whereas in Missal’s study, Panama became a model 
for U.S. Progressivism, in Greene’s book, U.S. Progres- 
sivism tackled Panama. Like Missal, Greene discusses 
Roosevelt’s trip to the isthmus, but she notes that neg- 
ative publicity did not end as a result. Roosevelt sent 
reformer Gertrude Beeks of the National Civic Fed- 
eration to inspect conditions in the Canal Zone and 
make suggestions (based on her expertise in corporate 
welfare) for improvement. Beeks found much to praise, 
but she also found much wanting. Her call for a labor 
‘commissioner was not heeded, but her visit resulted in 
reforms such as drying sheds, lower commissary prices, 
and the establishment of women’s clubs. It did not af- 
fect the racial hierarchies of the Canal Zone because 
these had not struck her as a problem. In summing up 
the episode, Greene concludes that administrators had 
sought to create a “progressivism for the world,” but 
insofar as they created a utopia, it only became appar- 
ent in contrast with the dystopia of Panama. 

The American-controlled Canal Zone was highly 
permeable. Canal workers passed easily from the ten- 
mile-wide Canal Zone to Panama and back. Many 
workers preferred to live in Panama so as to escape of- 
ficial scrutiny and regulation; U.S. soldiers and marines 
shared the preference for Panama’s entertainment dis- 
tricts, known for their saloons and brothels. It is not 
easy to uncover the on-the-ground relations between 
canal workers and Panamanians in these border cities, 
but Greene provides enormously illuminating insights 
in a chapter on the 1912 Cocoa Grove riots. Greene sets 
the context for these (and later) conflicts by reviewing 
the history of U.S. military interventions into Panama 
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prior to 1904 and the subsequent efforts to control Pan- 
amanians via governmental advisers and public health 
inspectors. The Panamanian policemen who figured 
largely in the riots had their own particular grievances, 
having to do with the humiliations of being disarmed 
and subjected to U.S. supervision. For their part, the 
U.S. soldiers who clashed with the Panamanian police 
in raucous Fourth of July celebrations felt that their 
privileged standing as white men and representatives of 
the United States was on the line. The result was a vi- 
olent explosion that, according to Greene, “profoundly 
challenged the image of the United States as an effec- 
tive, beneficent, and peaceful power on the Isthmus of 
Panama” (p. 333). 

The utopians got the last word, however, in the 1914 
Panama-Pacific International Exhibit. Coinciding with 
the outbreak of war in Europe, it presented the United 
States as a benevolent technological force. It did so 
most notably in a mechanical model of the canal. Like 
other exhibits, the scale model erased the histories of 
those who had built the canal and who were, in many 
cases, in the process of being repatriated or seeking 
plantation work elsewhere in Central America. 

This book makes an important contribution to the 
history of U.S. empire by approaching it through the 
lens of labor. In Greene’s compelling rendering, the 
U.S. presence in Panama was far more than a matter of 
contestation between nations; it was also a racialized 
struggle for dominance between managers and workers. 
This finding leads to questions of the wider significance 
of the Panamanian case. Like Missal, Greene sees Pan- 
ama as a model, but not so much a utopian one as a 
template for “how to exercise power” (p. 367). Yet if it 
was a model, it was also the result of prior experiences, 
not all of them located in the United States, and some 
stretching back to earlier U.S. railroad building efforts 
and French undertakings on the isthmus. Furthermore, 
just as domestic Progressivism helped determine Pan- 
amanian policies, the larger reach of U.S. empire at the 
turn of the twentieth century also made its mark on the 
Canal Zone. Greene is sensitive to this wider context— 
recognizing, for example, that many of the U.S. workers 
in Panama had prior experience in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines—but her work suggests the value of 
further mappings of the circuits that passed through 
Panama. 

As for the typicality of the Canal Zone, Greene finds 
that it differed from other sites of U.S. empire around 
the world because it was cut off and distinguished from 
the Republic of Panama. Yet as an enclave controlled 
for much of the construction period by a military of- 
ficer, Panama seems a harbinger of the U.S. bases that 
came to dot the globe later in the twentieth century. 
The massive engineering works undertaken in Panama 
may make it seem exceptional, but more attention to 
the labor of U.S. armed forces and that of the Pana- 
manians affected by the U.S. presence may reveal ways 
in which it was not so unusual after all. 

Greene’s book concludes with an epilogue that cov- 
ers the 1977 treaties that eventually placed the canal in 
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Panamanian hands and the heated opposition these 
elicited within the United States. In the end, her work 
powerfully counters the sentiment that “we bought it, 
we paid for it, it’s ours” (p. 373) by revealing that the 
Panama Canal was never a strictly U.S. enterprise and 
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by prompting reflection on whether the ability to ac- 

quire something necessarily makes its purchase just. 
KRrisTIN HOGANSON 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


Tuomas J. SuGRuE. Sweet Land of Liberty: The Forgotten 
Struggle for Civil Rights in the North. New York: Random 


House. 2008. Pp. xxviii, 666. 


Seeing the reviews of Thomas J. Sugrue’s epic study of 
the civil rights movement in the North in the New York 
Times and Washington Post, I felt we had finally made 
it. After more than a decade of scholarship by historians 
including Adina Black, Martha Biondi, Matthew Coun- 
tryman, Jack Dougherty, Johanna Fernandez, Douglas 
Flamming, Dayo Gore, Patrick Jones, Peniel Joseph, 
Matthew Lassiter, Annelise Orleck, Wendell Pritchett, 
Brian Purnell, Robert Self, Josh Sides, Clarence Taylor, 
Quintard Taylor, Heather Thompson, Craig Steven 
Wilder, and Komozi Woodard, a book providing a 
mountain of evidence on the varied battles and myriad 
figures of the northern civil rights movement along with 
extensive documentation of racial injustice and segre- 
gation in the North had commanded the attention of 
the Times and the Post. 

The disquiet apparent in the newspaper reviews 
seemed to be evidence of the significant intervention 
that Sugrue’s book was making and the important shift 
that an examination of the northern movement requires 
to our understandings of the postwar period. The re- 
viewers’ criticisms seemed to stem partly from their de- 
sires to hold onto a much simpler tale of postwar Amer- 
ica with recognizable “good guys” (moral, upstanding 
southern blacks and their northern white allies) and 
“bad guys” (racist southern whites and alienated north- 
ern blacks) and decisive happy endings (the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, the 1965 Voting Rights Act, the 2008 elec- 
tion of Barack Obama). Sugrue’s text, however, forces 
us to move past a morality tale of social change to a 
more sober examination of the nation’s race problem. 
In the midst of a presidency being hailed by pundits as 
“post-racial” and in an age awash in public celebrations 
of the civil rights movement (including the Martin 
Luther King Jr. memorial on the National Mall) that 
include no recognition of northern-based activists, 
Sweet Land is a book needed now more than ever. (I 
choose to shorten the book’s title in part to evoke Toni 
Morrison’s use of Sweet Home in Beloved—to get at the 
northern feign of racial innocence captured by Gunnar 
Myrdal and quoted by Sugrue in the introduction: “The 
social paradox of the North is exactly this, that almost 
everybody is against discrimination in general but, at 
the same time, almost everybody practices discrimina- 
tion in his own personal affairs” [p. xv].) 

Sweet Land begins in the 1930s and 1940s, highlight- 
ing the importance of the black Left and its white allies 
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in raising the intertwined issues of jobs and racial jus- 
tice during the, Great Depression and World War II 
years. It moves through the heroic period of the civil 
rights movement with an examination of the many 
movements in northern cities and towns that grew up 
alongside their more famous counterparts in Nashville, 
Birmingham, Jackson, and Montgomery. It then traces 
the various outgrowths of Black Power and militant 
protest in the late 1960s and 1970s. The book proceeds 
with thematic chronology through some of the key bat- 
tle issues of the northern movement: jobs, housing, 
public accommodations, education, policing, and public 
assistance. 

Sugrue is strongest in his handling of the variety of 
places whose movements he chronicles throughout the 
text. Like a master juggler, he does not just detail strug- 
gles in Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago 
but also adds dozens of small cities, suburbs, and towns 
(schools in New Rochelle, New York; interracial hous- 
ing developments in Deerfield, Illinois; lunch counters 
in Wichita, Kansas; pools in Cleveland, Ohio), thereby 
showing the dramatic sweep of the movement for racial 
justice across the entire United States. For anyone who 
might think the actions of Harlem mothers who kept 
their kids home in 1958 to protest New York’s segre- 
gated schools were anomalous, Sugrue shows us parent 
boycotts in Long Branch, New Jersey, and walkouts in 
Hempstead, New York. He also reminds us that the 
move for community control in New York City in the 
late 1960s looks much different after acknowledging the 
longstanding movement for desegregation and educa- 
tional equity headed by black mothers who had been 
thwarted time and again in the city. 

One of the best chapters, “No Place for Colored,” 
begins with Martin Luther King Jr.’s experience of be- 
ing denied service in a restaurant in New Jersey in 1950 
and chronicles the segregated nature of public accom- 
modations in the North. The chapter offers a devas- 
tating rebuttal to the idea that the desire to segregate 
and the fear of race-mixing was a southern compulsion. 
“For colored only” signs were not needed at many 
pools, beaches, amusement parks, and movie theaters 
across the Northeast, Midwest, and West Coast for 
black patrons to be barred from these establishments. 

Sugrue also shows the ways in which local, state, and 
federal officials “mixed the gravel of racism into the 
mortar of public policy” (p. 203) regarding schools, 
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housing, jobs, and public services—a stark reminder 
that the racism imbedded in these policies was not an 
accidental flaw but rather a constitutive element of New 
Deal and Veterans Administration home loans, the 
drawing of school and electoral district boundaries, and 
the parceling out of government contracts, jobs, and 
public assistance. The book takes issue with the distinc- 
tion between northern “de facto” segregation and 
southern “de jure” segregation, tracing the work of ac- 
tivists like black lawyer Paul Zuber who litigated many 
northern school cases. Zuber had his first major win in 
1961 in New Rochelle when Federal Judge Irving Kauf- 
man (who had ordered the Rosenbergs’ executions a 
decade earlier) sided with the plaintiff’s case challeng- 
ing New Rochelle’s unequal schools. Judge Kaufman 
contested the government’s legal justification of 
“neighborhood schools,” which “cannot be used as an 
instrument to confine Negroes within an area artificially 
delineated in the first instance by official acts” (p. 197). 
Sugrue persuasively argues that the cheaper the 
change, the more likely it was to happen—so northern 
public accommodations desegregated but on the whole 
schools and housing did not. One exception was welfare 
rights, and Sugrue includes a marvelous section on the 
campaign by poor women to open up public assistance, 
which helped reduce black poverty rates in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

Sweet Land captures a fifty-year chronology of the 
nation’s Second Reconstruction (incomplete the first 
time not only in the South but throughout the nation) 
and the indefatigable nature of activists of varying ide- 
ology who, year after year, decade after decade, con- 
tinued to press for equality and justice in the promised 
land of the North. In one twenty-page stretch, Sugrue 
describes the political philosophies of Urban League 
president Whitney Young, Nation of Islam leader Eli- 
jah Muhammad, and former communist and repara- 
, tions advocate Queen Mother Moore. He is particularly 
adept at analyzing what people conceived of doing 
rather than falling into the familiar trap of writing 
about what they should have done. Resisting the recent 
tendency to commemorate not-angry activists (as in the 
public funerals of Rosa Parks and Coretta Scott King), 
Sugrue is not afraid to show the considered and con- 
siderable reasons behind many organizers’ outrage. A 
number of them held allegiances to communism, racial 
separatism, or armed self-defense—ideologies more 
difficult for public celebration (and national mythol- 
ogy) than the life of a tired seamstress who refused to 
give up her seat on a bus. 

Unfortunately Sugrue does not use this history of 
northern struggle to rethink the stories of the period 
that we assume we already know (Rosa Parks, for in- 
stance, also believed in self-defense and spent more 
than forty years fighting northern injustice from her De- 
troit apartment). He does not show us the African 
American riot in Birmingham in May 1963 after seg- 
regationists bombed the Gaston Motel where King and 
other Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) members were staying—an incident that pro- 
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vides an interesting counterpoint to the northern riots 
of the mid-1960s and that factored into President John 
F. Kennedy’s endorsement of the Birmingham agree- 
ment the next day. We never see the parallels between 
the difficulties the SCLC encountered in Albany, Geor- 
gia, in 1962 and in Chicago in 1966 (and the ways in 
which officials in both cities reneged on their promises, 
drawing little national outrage of the sort the firehoses 
and police dogs in Birmingham did). We avoid reck- 
oning with how Congress passed the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act only after its northern sponsors deliberately ex- 
empted northern schools by stipulating that “‘deseg- 
regation’ shall not mean the assignment of students to 
public schools in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 
We miss King being called a communist in 1964 for his 
opposition to California’s Proposition 14, whose pas- 
sage (which would overturn the state’s recently passed 
fair housing law), he argued, would be “one of the most 
shameful developments in our nation’s history.” Nor do 
we see his attack on official claims of “surprise” sur- 
rounding the Watts Riots, given the conditions in Los 
Angeles and white intransigence to the demands of civil 
rights activists there. The book includes no analysis of 
how the New Right’s allegiance to “taxpayer rights” and 
“law and order” and opposition to “forced busing” and 
“government interference” which gestated in the cam- 
paign around Proposition 14 and Ronald Reagan’s 
election as governor in California eventually became 
the lexicon of conservatism in the South. 

Sugrue’s book provides much detail of the various 
battlegrounds of the northern struggle but does not al- 
ways take enough time to step back and consider the 
wider canvas. While its subtitle highlights the “forgot- 
ten struggle for civil rights in the North,” it does not 
fully explain how, even at the time, the northern move- 
ment was obscured. The idea of the South and the 
movement unfolding there—and its presumed differ- 
ence from the North—served as a constant reference 
point that bedeviled northern activists in the 1940s, 
1950s 1960s and 1970s. The obfuscation of the northern 
freedom struggle happened by design, not oversight, in 
part because of a strategic response by public officials 
and northern residents at the time to deny black griev- 
ances. In cities across the North, public officials regu- 
larly refuted black demands with the claim that “this is 
not the South” and expressed their shock at rising mil- 
itancy and urban uprisings in the mid 1960s—all while 
willfully forgetting decades of civil rights struggles in 
their own cities that had produced negligible change. 

Deep into the book, Sugrue zeroes in on northern 
claims of racial innocence: “[R]acial liberalism did be- 
queath to suburban whites a new language of color 
blindness that allowed them—despite the long history 
of deliberate racial exclusion in housing—to claim that 
they had overcome their racist past and to profess their 
innocence” (p. 248). But he does not fully explain how 
this process worked. Indeed, by the 1960s, there was a 
growing incentive for white northerners to support 
change in the South while resisting civil rights move- 
ments in their own backyards. As they viewed the public 
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support of racial segregation as the distasteful purview 
of southern racists, “culture of poverty” discourse pro- 
vided a socially acceptable rhetoric to harness many 
northern whites’ opposition to housing, school, and job 
desegregation. Unlike many of their southern counter- 
parts who defended segregation in the 1950s and early 
1960s, northerners celebrated “colorblindness,” were 
“surprised” by black anger, but still maintained school 
systems where the pupils and the resources were deeply 
segregated. To explain these discrepancies, they cast 
African American and Latino youth as “problem stu- 
dents” whose behavior (along with their parents) ham- 
pered their educational success— and framed their re- 
sistance to desegregation through a language of 
“neighborhood control,” “taxpayer’s rights,” “free en- 
terprise,” and “forced busing.” Such a frame proved to 
be a supple and effective means of thwarting the large- 
scale desegregation of schools or housing in the urban 
North. It continues to have currency today. 

Deriving partly from the mid-century sociological 
theories of E. Franklin Frazier and Gunnar Myrdal 
(and gaining further prominence with the 1965 Moyni- 
han Report), this culturalist formulation cast “northern 
blacks” as undone by the structural landscape of north- 
ern cities and untethered from the values of religion, 
family, and community that anchored southern black 
communities. The phrase “northern blacks” thus came 
to signify a different kind of black community from 
those in the South, one now hampered by dissolution 
and dysfunction. Arguing that the structures of Amer- 
ican racism and urban political economy produced 
black cultural responses that led to educational and job 
underattainment, many white liberals, with support 
from some black middle-class leaders, sponsored pro- 
grams addressing juvenile delinquency, job readiness 
skills, and cultural remediation to facilitate black ed- 
ucational and economic attainment. They could 
thereby claim attention to racial concerns while main- 
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taining that educational, housing, and job structures in 
these cities were not discriminatory. 

Attempting to counter this discourse of cultural pa- 
thology, northern civil rights activists regularly pointed 
out the similarities between their actions and those of 
the southern movement. They stressed the righteous- 
ness of the southern struggle not only because they were 
inspired by the bold actions taking place there but also 
because they were trying to demonstrate the national 
character of racial inequity and to challenge the cul- 
tural frame that rendered the problems of their own 
communities so very different from southern ones. In- 
deed, highlighting the moral urgency of Southern bat- 
tles became, for many northern activists, a way to dem- 
onstrate the righteousness of their own struggles. 

This cultural paradigm also helped shape the very dif- 
ferent way that the press covered southern and north- 
ern civil rights struggles. Northern movements gar- 
nered quite a bit of media coverage (even on the front 
page) but were treated as episodic (individual events 
rather than as a cohesive movement) and often de- 
scribed less righteously (as “protests,” “disturbances,” 
or “clashes”). While many young journalists like Howell 
Raines, Claude Sitton, and David Halberstam built 
their reputations by chronicling the southern move- 
ment, much of the celebrated journalism about the 
North took its cues from a new wing of urban sociology 
that sought to plumb the depths of black ghetto culture. 
Because a sharecropper could occupy a place of dignity 
in the American imagination that a welfare mother did 
not, a very different story of race in the North emerged 
in the nation’s top newspapers. 

The previous observations are not meant to detract 
from the importance of Sugrue’s book. Sweet Land pro- 
vides an opening for a much broader discussion of race 
and democracy in postwar—and even “post-racial”— 
America. Let us hope that we are listening. 

JEANNE THEOHARIS 
Brooklyn College 
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Nancy G. Siraisi. History, Medicine, and the Traditions 
of Renaissance Learning. (Cultures of Knowledge in the 
Early Modern World.) Ann Arbor: University of Mich- 
igan Press. 2007. Pp. ix, 438. $75.00. 


Medicine has always had a historical component. A pa- 
tient’s history has been an essential part of diagnosis, 
and nowadays long-term population trials chart 
changes across time whilst the more esoteric subject of 
evolutionary medicine brings history into science and 
medicine. In the early modern period, as Nancy G. Si- 
raisi makes clear in this original and scholarly study of 
medical men and history writing, history was even more 
important for learned medicine, the medicine taught in 
the universities. For many physicians classical medicine 
held the key to medical knowledge. It had been cor- 
rupted, they argued, by the Arabs and then in medieval 
Europe. In the sixteenth century it was in the process 
of being retrieved by humanist scholarship. Within this 
framework Siraisi has brought into focus a number of 
medical men ranging from the well known such as 
Gerolamo Cardano and Geronimo Mercuriali to the 
relatively obscure Dr. Peter Memm of Rostock whose 
commentary on the Hippocratic Oath “supplied the 
adolescent Hippocrates with a whole curriculum of 
studies,” even though Memm admitted that he had no 
evidence for his conjectures (p. 84). 

Siraisi has looked at two types of history writing pro- 
duced by early modern learned physicians: histories 
that have medicine as their subject and non-medical 
history. Siraisi’s awareness of the developments in the 
writing of history and how they influenced physicians is 
a major strength of her book. For instance, the move 
from medieval chronicles and hagiography to classical 
models of history retrieved and then further developed 
by humanists such as Jean Bodin made history more of 
a research activity based upon inquiry. However, his- 
tory still served to provide moral examples. Although, 
as Siraisi points out, the physician Cardano was am- 
bivalent about the value of historical exemplarity. In his 
view what created history were the hidden “treacheries 
... corruption of ministers favourites ... ancient en- 
mities, hatreds” (p. 155). These were not good exem- 
plars. He believed that historians, such as Herodotus, 
could be biased liars. Cardano used history to provide 


examples, but he did so with a skepticism that empha- 
sized their secular nature and, to use a word that recurs 
in Siraisi’s book, their “particularity.” Case histories 
from the past needed verification, while Cardano’s en- 
comium on the noble origins of medicine was tempered 
by his recognition of the avarice of some of its practi- 
tioners. Moreover, Cardano’s sense of history was made 
more complex by his acceptance of the relativity of 
value judgments, thus making any moral examples to be 
learned from history even more debatable. 

Some well-known topoi are discussed by Siraisi. For 
instance, the issue of whether the human body had 
changed over time, a critical question given Andreas 
Vesalius’s criticism of Galen’s observational anatomy, 
is given new life by relating it to the historiographical 
views of the participants in the debate. Anatomy in 
Gabriele Fallopio’s view progressed through the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, whilst Vesalius had argued that 
he was going back to a time before Galen when anatomy 
and medicine were perfect and had then deteriorated. 
Here, history helps to justify new particularities and au- 
topsia, seeing for oneself, which as Siraisi shows 
throughout the book also became part of the evolving 
nature of history writing. 

The learning in this book is immense and is put to 
good use. We are shown how the political and cultural 
contexts in Paris, Milan, Rome, and Vienna influenced 
the work of medical writers. Different types of history 
are presented to the reader; the enthusiasm for collect- 
ing material objects, antiquities, was one such type, 
which is often ignored. Siraisi shows how ancient re- 
mains helped Mercuriali to reconstruct classical gym- 
nastics whilst still giving priority to textual evidence. In 
Rome Andrea Bacci in Del Tevere (1599) wrote that the 
flooding of the Tiber could be prevented by using an- 
cient techniques. He tried to recreate them by exam- 
ining the remains of locks and by taking on board the 
“experiences” contained in ancient texts. 

Vienna provides a setting for some of the non-me- 
dieval history written by physicians. The imperial court 
was central to the work of Johannes Cuspinianus 
(1473-1521), Wolfgang Lazius (1514-1565), and Jo- 
hannes Sambucus (1531-1584); the last two were ap- 
pointed imperial historici, whilst Cuspinianus was a dip- 
lomat as well as poet, professor of medicine, and 
historian. Their histories served the interests of the 
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court: Cuspinianus’s biographical studies of the Cae- 
sars both ancient and modern (with the patriotic dec- 
laration that Charlemagne was not a Gaul but a Frank 
and that France had never possessed the empire), Lazi- 
us’s histories of Austria and its nobility, and Sambucus’s 
editions of histories of Hungary. As with the rest of the 
book, the Viennese chapter is immensely rich in detail 
and context, so that the personal politics, the intellec- 
tual contexts, and political history of the time are all 
presented to the reader, as when Hugo Blotius, the im- 
perial librarian, implicitly accused Sambucus, an invet- 
erate collector of manuscripts, of not returning to the 
library the famous sixth-century Anicia Juliana codex of 
Dioscorides that had recently arrived in Vienna. 
Historians of medicine and intellectual historians will 

enjoy reading Siraisi’s book. She relates the medical 
histories of physicians to early modern trends and de- 
bates in medicine, for instance, the different fortuna of 
Hippocrates and Galen or the question of whether 
Egypt was the true origin of medicine. Moreover, the 
intellectual history of history writing is put into its social 
and cultural contexts, and this broadening of intellec- 
tual history is something that is much to be welcomed. 
All in all, this is an outstanding book. 

ANDREW WEAR 

Wellcome Trust Centre for the History of Medicine, 

University College London 


Anprfé TurMEL. A Historical Sociology of Childhood: 
Developmental Thinking, Categorization and Graphic Vi- 
sualization. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2008. Pp. xii, 362. Cloth $110.00, paper $39.99. 


André Turmel’s book provides a valuable account of 
the study of childhood from 1850 to 1945. The subtitle 
indicates the main themes. According to Turmel, there 
emerged across the period studied a scholarship of 
childhood that defined normal childhood as progress- 
ing or developing sequentially through a series of age- 
graded stages from birth to adulthood. He indicates 
that there was a “historical seizure” of the study of 
childhood by developmental thinking, with develop- 
mental thinking becoming the dominant approach for 
understanding and acting upon children. 

Turmel states that interest in observing children and 
in studying uniform stages of development existed 
among the Enlightenment thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. During this period and during the nineteenth 
century, scholars observed individual children, often 
their own, and documented individual changes occur- 
ring in various aspects of physical stature and behavior. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century a new 
methodological emphasis emerged that focused on the 
collection of information about very large numbers of 
children. This research emphasized a population ap- 
proach to the study of childhood and the reporting of 
information about aggregates rather than individuals. 
Turmel reports that these studies produced extensive 
data about many aspects of childhood, including phys- 
ical and mental measurements. One result of these 
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large data collections was the production of numerous 
tabulations, graphs, and charts describing childhood. 

According to Turmel, the emphasis on statistical reg- 
ularities led to thinking about the matter of normalcy, 
with the normal child being defined in various ways. 
Central to normalcy was the idea of a population av- 
erage. The concept of normalcy was also expanded from 
the idea of average to include the ideas of healthiness 
and acceptability. An element in this description of nor- 
mal childhood was the association between age and 
physical and mental attributes. This emphasis on age 
was followed by a division of childhood into a series of 
sequential stages, or a developmental trajectory, that 
led from birth to the achievement of adulthood. Such 
trajectories of change became seen as normal child de- 
velopment, forming developmental standards, with 
some children identified as precocious and others as 
slow in their development. According to Turmel, by the 
1930s such developmental thinking was the master 
framework for thinking about and dealing with chil- 
dren. In the last part of the book, Turmel discusses sev- 
eral convincing critiques of developmental thinking. 
The critiques focus on several problematic assumptions 
of the developmental approach: that it ignores history 
and culture; that it is individualistic; that it is univer- 
salistic; that it is teleological; and that it assumes a nat- 
ural biological process. 

Turmel’s documentation of the influence of develop- 
mental thinking in the study of children and the changes 
individual children experience across their lives paral- 
lels research showing the power of developmental 
thinking in the study of a different kind of change— 
societal-level change across historical rather than in- 
dividual time. Several studies have demonstrated the 
dominance for at least two centuries of developmental 
thinking in analyses of sociohistorical change (see Rob- 
ert Nisbet, Social Change and History [1969]; Maurice 
Mandelbaum, History, Man, and Reason: A Study in 
Nineteenth-Century Thought [1971]; Arland Thornton, 
Reading History Sideways: The Fallacy and Enduring Im- 
pact of the Developmental Paradigm on Family Life 
[2005]). The parallels between the history of thinking 
about individual-level change and about societal-level 
change are fascinating and demonstrate the over- 
whelming power of developmental models in the his- 
tory of scholarly research concerning various types of 
change. 

Turmel provides an important account of the history 
of the study of childhood and the powerful role of de- 
velopmental models in that history. From my perspec- 
tive, the main limiting feature of the book is its focus 
on the period from 1850 to 1945. Turmel acknowledges 
that many elements of the story exist in the writings of 
the eighteenth century, but he does not systematically 
investigate how the ideas and assumptions of that pe- 
riod were used and modified in subsequent periods. 
Also, I found myself wanting more information about 
the period after 1945. While the study of childhood in 
psychology is still often labeled as developmental psy- 
chology, there has been an abandonment of many of the 
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developmental assumptions. Perhaps the author will 
extend his considerable talents to future books about 
the periods before 1850 and after 1945. 
ARLAND THORNTON 
University of Michigan 


‘Murray G. Murpuey. Truth and History. Albany: State 


University of New York Press. 2009. Pp. x, 213. $60.00. 


RosBertT F. BERKHOFER, JR. Fashioning History: Current 
Practices and Principles. New York: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan. 2008. Pp. xi, 270. $84.95. 


Both of these books, each written by a historian about 
the writing of history, aspire to keep the profession on 
the straight and narrow. Each champions the centrality 
of evidence to the enterprise, but each sees the enter- 
prise differently. For Murray G. Murphey, developing 
causal explanations, which he takes to be about “how 
and why events and actions took place” (p. 47), is what 
matters. For Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., the enterprise 
has to do with “producing facts about past persons, 
their ideas and actions, their experiences and institu- 
tions, and the events involving them” (p. 24). Readers 
may be skeptical about just how narrow these interests 
are if they are to do justice to the field. Be that as it may, 
such concerns should not prevent one from reading the 
books on their own terms. For both authors, those 
terms lead into philosophical underbrush as they strive 
to establish the key distinctions they think they need to 
ground their core theses. 

Bertrand Russell famously declared in 1913 that 
“causation . . . is a relic of a bygone age, surviving, like 
the monarchy, only because it is erroneously supposed 
to do no harm.” That view was shared by many phi- 
losophers of science in the twentieth century who fol- 
lowed Carl Hempel in treating causal explanation as no 
more than an incomplete sketch of what really counts 
‘as explanation, accounts grounded on laws. Murphey 
understands that the challenge this view poses is to pro- 
vide a robust account of causation that stands apart 
from the notion of lawhood. In his book, he valiantly (if 
impatiently) marches the reader through the alterna- 
tives in play in the literature. I say “impatiently” be- 
cause when he is done, he throws up his hands and de- 
clares the he “has no idea what causation is, and as far 
as I can see, no one else does either” (p. 60). Unbowed 
though, he goes on to defend three ways in which we can 
collect evidence of causation at work: regularities, the 
application of John Stuart Mill’s methods of similarity 
and difference, and what Murphey calls “counterfac- 
tual truths” but what I would prefer to think of as “ro- 
bust counterfactual claims.” Murphey then appeals to 
Charles Sanders Peirce’s account of abductive reason- 
ing: to the extent that positing a cause is implicated in 
the best explanation of such evidence, we have reason 
to believe in the existence of that cause. I am broadly 
sympathetic with this line of argument, even if there are 
disquieting aspects to how Murphey gets there. 

Iam also sympathetic with Berkhofer’s interests. The 
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late (great) historian, Timothy W. Mason, used to talk 
about striving to understand the “horizon of possibility” 
of historical actors. Even if you eschew the “eigentlich” 
in Leopold von Ranke’s realist dictum about history 
(“wie es eigentlich gewesen ist’), it seems to me that phi- 
losophers of history pay far too little attention to the 
challenge of constructing the view from the inside when 
it comes to constructing the past. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Berkhofer gets off on the wrong foot when he re- 
lies on the philosophical distinction between method- 
ological individualism and methodological holism. The 
idea that group behavior (or collective institutions) 
cannot be reduced to the sum of the actions of the in- 
dividuals that make up that group was perhaps the de- 
fining point of contention in late-nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century debates about whether the social sci- 
ences and the natural sciences shared a common meth- 
odology. But the distinction needs to be handled with 
care. Berkhofer writes that “individualism asserts ... 
the primacy of the individual in determining what hap- 
pens in human affairs, while holism declares the dom- 
inance of the social whole in explaining human affairs” 
(p. 57). He goes on to classify historical accounts on this 
basis between those that rely on individual conscious- 
ness and voluntary action in contrast to those that rely 
on a conception of society that is taken to shape the 
“reality of the various lives within it” (p. 58). Puzzlingly, 
Berkhofer deploys this distinction to ground different 
methods in history only to assert that in fact “scholars 
in practice attempt to avoid the dilemmas posed by in- 
dividualism and holism by seeking some middle way” 
(p. 61). That does not necessarily make the appeal to 
the holism-individualism distinction a wild goose chase. 
But does the distinction enhance our appreciation of 
historical practice in the “middle”? I suspect not, be- 
cause Berkhofer’s approach is too insensitive to the va- 
riety of questions that interest historians and how de- 
pendent historical method is on those questions. The 
tension between individual autonomy and more collec- 
tive explanations is thus contextually dependent. I have 
another reservation about Berkhofer’s paradigm as 
well. To associate methodological individualism with 
the individual as an autonomous agent is to confuse a 
methodological claim with a substantive claim. A crowd 
may be no more than the sum of the individuals that 
make it up, but that is not inconsistent with the fact that 
people are at risk to lose their autonomy in crowds. This 
is not a matter of holism; rather it is a psychological fact 
about individual action in the presence of (many) other 
individuals. 

There is much more in these ambitious books that I 
have not touched on. Murphey offers an extensive 
treatment of how the picture of Peircean inference to 
the best explanation plays out in narrative and confir- 
mation. Berkhofer devotes much space to a discussion 
of exhibitions and films as both sources for the historian 
and loci for the practice of history. That said, I am left 
with a sense of disappointment by what both of these 
books ignore if one is to attend to the practice of his- 
torians. 
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History marches to two different drummers. One is 
our aspiration to understand how it was for “them.” But 
this forward-looking history has to compete with our 
access to their world looking back and knowing what 
they could not know. This tension is the source of the 
inexhaustible creativity of the discipline, and any com- 
prehensive treatment of the discipline is incomplete 
without attending to it. 

MARTIN BUNZL 
Rutgers University 


PETER CHARLES Horrer. The Historians’ Paradox: The 
Study of History in Our Time. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 215. $30.00. 


This book is a rattlingly good read. I cannot recall quite 
so much wisdom and experience so amusingly and ef- 
ficiently expressed since F. M. Cornford’s Microcos- 
mographia Academica: Being a Guide for the Young Ac- 
ademic Politician (1908). I am reminded too of W. K. C. 
Guthrie’s foreword to the 1949 edition, stating that “the 
business world itself was in urgent need of its counsel” 
(p. ii), for this is also appropriate for Peter Charles Hof- 
fer’s chapter seven, “Historians in the Marketplace,” 
packed with theoretically informed advice about what 
sells. But that chapter, just right for the youthful his- 
torian wondering about publishing, is merely one of 
nine that together cover an immense range and address 
readers at various stages of their careers. 

There is fun for all, and Hoffer is proud of it: anyone 
who, as he does, describes David Hackett Fischer’s His- 
torians’ Fallacies: Towards a Logic of Historical Thought 
(1970) as “relentless and somewhat humorless” (p. 33) 
has to be seriously into being amusing. Allan Megill, in 
a book for a readership at first sight similar to Hoffer’s 
(Historical Knowledge, Historical Error: A Contemporary 
Guide to Practice [2007]), implicitly disagrees with Hof- 
fer when he disclaims being able to “rise to the level of 
Fischer’s refreshing wit” (p. ix). Who is the wittiest? 
Can there be a right answer? Does it matter? Yes. A 
simple judgment: effectiveness of presentation is cru- 
cial when teaching, and students will enjoy this book. 
But it is not just the pace and the anecdotes. I strongly 
recommend this book in any teaching context where 
students of history are being asked to reflect philosoph- 
ically upon the nature of their subject. It may seem that 
there are two judgments here: first, that I like the pre- 
sentation (but then my choice of comedian may be dif- 
ferent from yours); second, that I distinguish presen- 
tation from academic content and that I like the latter, 
too. 

However, the distinction is not that obvious. Here we 
may raise a philosophical question about historiogra- 
phy: is history anything other than what we say it is? 
Perhaps being amusing is a paradigmatic part of an in- 
evitably sophistical presentation. Chapters on “Histo- 
rians and the Loaded Question,” “One of Us Is Lying,” 
and “Uncertainties” will help the student begin to rec- 
ognize such philosophical issues. Moreover, Hoffer 
seeks to help the student answer them, with the first 
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chapter on logic and the second on argument, and use- 
ful references to many of the great names of Western 
philosophy. Throughout there are well-presented, sim- 
ple explanations of central issues in logical reasoning 
and analysis and in the theory of knowledge, with a glos- 
sary of the terms involved at the end. What is the phi- 
losophy that holds all of this together? Eventually, his 
editor asks that question, and Hoffer replies that “we 
are the stuff of history. It is that single, necessary fact 
that enables us to know about the past and demands 
that we seek out its truths” (p. 182). More helpfully, 
“American pragmatism fits a philosophy of history for 
our time” (p. 155), and the book, in being broadly con- 
sistent with that approach, stays on what is, for our cur- 
rent understanding, fairly safe philosophical ground. 
Yet it does more: works on the philosophy of history 
usually restrict themselves to epistemological issues, 
while here we have a sophisticated chapter on “The Pol- 
itics of History and History in Politics” and a rather 
surprising theological one called “Historians Confront 
the Problem of Evil.” If philosophy is best understood 
as the finding of questions rather than the finding of 
answers, its range alone makes this book good philos- 
ophy. 

Despite these commendations, I do not trust the 
book. If you teach with it (and I would), ensure that you 
supplement it with sound philosophical material. The 
glossary (of bold print words in the text) is correctly 
introduced as follows: “The definitions below refer to 
the use of the words on those pages” (p. 183). No doubt 
they accurately reflect Hoffer’s understanding of them. 
But his understanding of many of the terms is not that 
of my fellow philosophers. For example, an argument 
is not “a statement or series of statements,” an empir- 
icist is not “someone who reasons from inference,” the 
problem of evil misses the assumptions that God is all- 
powerful and all-knowing, and pragmatism does not as- 
sert that “meaning can be based only on empirical ver- 
ification.” The claim that “you can always logically 
substitute things that are identical for one another” (p. 
49) is wrong. Are these complaints mere “logic chop- 
ping,” as defined in the glossary? Some may indeed be 
philosophical small print and irrelevant to historical un- 
derstanding, but some are big. 

JONATHAN GORMAN 
Queen’s University Belfast 


Curis WICKHAM, editor. Marxist History-Writing for the 
Twenty-First Century. (British Academy Occasional Pa- 
per, number 9.) New York: Oxford University Press, for 
The British Academy, London. 2007. Pp. viii, 187. 
$26.95. 


This volume consists of eight essays bound together by 
the assertion that “Marx’s insights (continue) to pro- 
vide powerful tools for critical historical analysis” (p. 
139) even after the intellectual and political collapse of 
Marxism. The introduction by W. G. Runciman points 
out the character of this consensus in the context of a 
world at the beginning of the twentieth-first century 
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fundamentally different from that in which Karl Marx 
wrote. “By the end of the twentieth century,” he writes, 
“it had become a virtual commonplace that there are 
narratives but no master narratives, theories but no 
grand theories ... no authoritative prophecies of the 
destiny of humanity” (p. 1). Marx can no longer be read 
as a “prophet,” but, Runciman continues, it is still pos- 
sible for ” Marxist historians to credit Marx with an orig- 
inal and fundamental insight into the process of his- 
torical change as such“ (p. 2). Nevertheless there are 
other reasons why Marx is alleged to have lost the rel- 
evance to historiography he once had. Runciman lists 
three reasons that are recognized by all the contributors 
to this volume. The first is that Marx’s teleology has lost 
its credibility. The second is his neglect of culture. Why, 
Runciman asks, ’did he give so little attention to the 
experience of women and colonial peoples in favor of 
the experience of the European, white, male working 
class“ (p. 3)? And finally, how does the apparent suc- 
cess of capitalism fit into Marx’s scheme of historical 
development? All of the contributors, with the possible 
exception of Robert Brenner, question the applicability 
of Marx’s historical materialism. They agree that eco- 
nomic phenomena, while important, or even crucial, 
can never be understood without the role of cultural, 
including ideological factors, and of political contexts, 
which are not a mere reflection of the economy. In 
short, there are class conflicts, but there are also other 
conflicts. 

Five of the ensuing essays pursue these themes. 
These considerations are central to Andrea Giardina’s 
essay on Marxist perspectives on Roman history and the 
nature of slavery. The same trend away from an eco- 
nomic interpretation of history marks Chris Wickham’s 
essay on the role of Marxism in medieval history. But 
Marxist ideas, he notes, are far from dead. “Marx sim- 
ply becomes a major social theorist of the past whose 
ideas can be drawn on, just like Malthus, or Smith, or 
‘Weber” (p. 35). Catherine Hall seeks to demonstrate 
through her examination of British domestic and im- 
perial policies in the period of reform between 1827 and 
1832 that historical analysis requires a conjunction of 
Marx’s theories and those derived from “feminist, post- 
structuralist, and post-colonial theory” (p. 135). And 
since about 1970 there has been a turning away from 
social and economic history, Marxist as well as non- 
Marxist, if the distinction still holds, to cultural history, 
gender history, and discourse analysis. Hall, Gareth 
Stedman-Jones, and Alex Callinicos all conclude that 
the direct connection between a class and its political 
representatives is gone in “The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Napoleon” (1852). Stedman-Jones goes further 
and argues that Marx moved away from his earlier ma- 
terialist determinism and found it impossible to move 
beyond the first volume of Capital (1867), which re- 
mained a torso of the work he had originally planned. 
Stedman-Jones then considers how Marxists, notably 
Perry Anderson and Eric J. Hobsbawm, have sought 
since 1989 to make sense of the twentieth century as a 
whole in the face of Francis Fukuyama’s pronounce- 
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ment of the definite and final victory of capitalism over 
socialism. 

In contrast to the other relatively short chapters, 
Brenner’s essay covers approximately one third of the 
book. It offers a clear presentation of his thesis of the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism, which has been 
a center of discussion and debate among medieval and 


early modern historians, Marxists and non-Marxists. 


But Brenner goes in a somewhat different direction 
from the other essays. After arguing that Adam Smith’s 
concentration on the market and Thomas Robert 
Malthus’s and David Ricardo’s focus on population, 
who assumed that economic behavior follows laws in- 
dependent of a historical context, failed to offer ade- 
quate explanations for the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism, Brenner concludes: “It is at this point that 
historical and materialist theory come into their own 
... [and] offer a way to resolve ... the problems” (p. 
57). Hobsbawm’s essay, “Marxist Historiography To- 
day,” is a fitting conclusion to the volume. The essay 
contains an emphatic critique of the relativism of post- 
modernist theories that argue that the limitations of 
language are impenetrable. In his view, “it is time to 
re-establish the coalition of those who want to believe 
in history as a rational enquiry into the course of human 
transformation” (p. 185). 

All of the essays make strong arguments for both the 
continued validity of Marxist forms of historical anal- 
ysis and their limitations in the face of a world that has 
fundamentally changed since Marx’s days. The eco- 
nomic core, they argue, is still valid if it is integrated 
with non-economic factors, foremost culture and gen- 
der. Only Brenner’s essay goes in a somewhat different 
direction, concluding that social and economic inequal- 
ity remain fundamental but that a much more complex 
character of class and social conflict than that offered 
by Marx and Friedrich Engels must be taken into con- 
sideration. I think that all eight authors would agree 
with Hall that “the ghost of Marx is still necessarily with 
us. [But] Marx needs those Others [i.e. non-Marxist 
theories] and those Others need him” (p. 139). 

These essays are excellent, and yet there are regret- 
table limitations. Except for the article by Giardina, 
translated from the Italian, they center on discussions 
in Great Britain; debates elsewhere are ignored almost 
entirely. It would have been important to deal with 
Marxist theory outside the Western world, in Latin 
America, India, and post-Mao China. The volume is 
also narrowly academic and surprisingly apolitical. Yet 
as Hobsbawm rightly points out, “Most intellectuals 
who became Marxists from the 1880s on, including 
Marxist historians, did so because they wanted to 
change the world” (p. 180). But this important aspect 
is totally missing in the volume, which is largely a debate 
among university-centered scholars. Badly needed is an 
additional volume, or rather a series of volumes, that 
deal with the relevance of Marxism for history writing 
today from a broader global and interdisciplinary per- 
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spective. The present collection would fit in well in this 
series. 
GeorG G. IGGERS 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


Henry E. Hate. The Foundations of Ethnic Politics: 
Separatism of States and Nations in Eurasia and the 
World. (Cambridge Studies in Comparative Politics.) 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 
278. Cloth $85.00, paper $27.99. 


To say that this book is theoretically informed or rich 
would be a massive understatement. Henry E. Hale 
takes political science theorizing on the theme of eth- 
nicity and politics motivated by ethnic imperatives to 
new heights of abstraction. Sophisticated and weighty, 
this is an extremely well-organized and tight presenta- 
tion of the basis for organized ethnic expression and 
frequent human desires to live in surroundings that are 
increasingly administered and ruled by “people like us.” 
Even if the reader is not an ethnicity or identity spe- 
cialist and finds lengthy reviews of the extant social sci- 
ence literature on the essence of ethnicity to be unin- 
teresting, he or she will find that Hale does a reasonably 
good job of keeping his narrative moving and accessi- 
ble. More importantly, he constantly reminds his read- 
ers about his topics and conclusions. This proves help- 
ful when one has to digest phrases about ethnic feelings 
being tied to “uncertainty reduction,” something that 
seems to mean the comfort of the familiar for those who 
speak (or read) political science poorly. 

Hale’s book contains eleven chapters in two basic 
parts. The first four chapters review and synthesize the- 
oretical ideas and works devoted to the phenomenon of 
ethnicity and separatist politics along ethnic lines. The 
first 100 pages mark the most challenging read for those 
unversed in this literature, which also discuss the need 
(according to Hale) to revamp theorizing on these top- 
ics. The author settles, rather convincingly according to 
this reviewer, on a relational theory of ethnic politics 
favoring separatism because an organized body politic 
simply finds multiethnic cooperation untenable. Why 
try to fit in with other constituencies when the stakes are 
better served through the creation of a new, more ho- 
mogeneous entity (p. 62)? The second part of the book 
befits a typical political science model by dealing with 
case examples. Here readers will become more en- 
gaged, mainly because we are all familiar with various 
countries and their recent histories of ethnic politics 
and separatist movements. In boldly dealing with Eur- 
asian case examples of Ukraine and Uzbekistan, by con- 
trast, Hale opens himself up to the criticism that one 
needs to know a situation empirically via “being there” 
(a theme of Clifford Geertz to which he pays little heed) 
rather than through Ukrainian and Uzbek periodicals, 
locally based official and academic data, polls, or var- 
ious sources of political analysis. Knowing what state or 
regional leaders do and to what extent they truly rep- 
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resent popular interests is immeasurably more prob- 
lematic that Hale appears to admit. 

Overall, chapter seven on framing effectively dem- 
onstrates why predictions about who would and would 
not side with the idea of preserving the USSR during 
the crucial 1990-1991 period were misguided. Framing 
basically means that political leaders control the ex- 
pression of ethnic politics, and in the late Soviet context 
this means that they either helped manipulate popular 
expression to preserve relations with the USSR or to 
break from it completely. Based on Cold War assess- 
ments, the general thinking proceeded as follows: 
Ukrainians are much like Russians—sharing similar 
languages, customs, economies—and would tend to 
side with continuation of the Union whereas Uzbeks, 
who are dissimilar to Russians in terms of language, 
religion, culture and who have felt oppressed by the 
Russians’ chauvinistic attitudes, would opt out of any 
union if given the chance. Of course, the opposite 
turned out to characterize both cases, and Hale intel- 
ligently shows why with reference to historical events 
and the positions and developments of both territories 
and peoples within the Soviet context. Furthermore, 
there also has long been a virulent, anti-Soviet Ukrai- 
nian exile or émigré literature that should have dis- 
abused any prognosticator long ago of the idea that 
Ukrainians would act in any other way than separatists 
if given the chance to voice their feelings. Then again, 
students of the Soviet Union know that Ukraine is an 
enormous country where separatist feelings cleave 
along regional lines, most specifically between west 
(hearth of separatist ambitions) and east (long peopled 
by Russians and representatives of other minority pop- 
ulations who were never pro-Ukrainian). 

Where Uzbekistan positioned itself with regard to 
separation reflects significant political manipulation of 
mass interests, according to Hale’s reading of Uzbek 
terms for notions of “independence,” “sovereignty,” 
and “strength.” The analysis here (p. 156) reflects a so- 
phisticated reading to be sure, but why should we as- 
sume, as the author seems to do, that the state lead- 
ership under President Islam Karimov worries much 
about how the masses will react to its decisions about 
crafting questions for a referendum? Perhaps this was 
one way in which it built its road to dictatorial power, 
which has now lasted for nearly two decades. However, 
the reader expects the presentation in this instance of 
more convincing evidence that such repressive elites 
felt such a need to meet mass expectations. What we 
now know from the earliest years of Uzbekistan’s in- 
dependence is that any perceived challenge to political 
authority has been met with harsh measures that rarely 
seem to have any effect whatsoever on the leadership’s 
future course of action based on concerns of mass opin- 
ion. 

On the whole, Hale furnishes a terrific revisionist 
take on ethnic politics and mass mobilization by sinking 
his teeth into the morass of the Soviet breakup. Curi- 
ously, today millions of ex-Soviet citizens continue de- 
bating the necessity or inevitability of this collapse. In 
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this sense, Hale’s work should serve specialists of sep- 
aratist movements and the Soviet collapse partly based 
on ethnic motivations for many years to come. While 
this text may be seen as limited to political scientists, 
consideration of his arguments will greatly benefit other 
social scientists and historians of the Soviet period each 
time we encounter the now divisive, now beneficial as- 
pects of separatist actors in world affairs. 

RUSSELL ZANCA 

Northeastern Illinois University 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD 


ANNE Haovur. Rulers, Warriors, Traders, Clerics: The 
Central Sahel and the North Sea 800-1500. (British 
Academy Postdoctoral Fellowship Monographs.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, for The British Acad- 
emy, London. 2007. Pp. xiv, 178. $60.00. 


From different hemispheres around 900 a.p., a Euro- 
pean and an African could have wound up in Old Cairo 
on the same slave dealer’s block. Inspired by parallels 
and even links between the central Sahel and early me- 
dieval Europe, this is a brave book. In Europe’s com- 
parative light, Anne Haour synthesizes archaeological 
investigation of a vast zone between the tropics and the 
Sahara. Although written records run thin and late 
compared to contemporary Europe, scrutiny of medi- 
eval Africa’s material culture is advancing rapidly. Af- 
ricanists will make their own judgments but Haour, who 
has excavated in southern Niger, is impressively in- 
formed about recent work in post-Roman Europe. Me- 
dievalists readily look to their Africanist colleagues for 
methodological insights. Africanists, Haour argues, 
gain by returning the favor. 

The Sahel’s late medieval integration into interna- 
tional trading systems emerged from much older de- 
velopments. Haour’s argument parallels the new vision 
of Europe’s economic development which has moved 
away from the 1960s consensus of sudden take-off 
around 1000, toward a much longer expansion begin- 
ning around 700 a.p. The intellectual itinerary is ex- 
plicitly mapped. If that reads rather awkwardly, it is not 
unwise given the book’s innovative complexity. High- 
lighting similarities, Haour lays out the argument for 
comparison. Centuries of dialectical investigation of 
medieval Europe prove intellectually liberating for the 
Sahelianist, since broad changes in medievalist opinion 
should encourage flexibility among Africanists. The 
most productive comparison between two roughly co- 
eval societies aims not so much to prove things as to 
provoke interesting questions in unexpected new direc- 
tions. 

From Darfur to the Niger river, Haour surveys all 
Sahelian archaeological sites whose calibrated radio- 
carbon midpoint dates fall between 800 and 1500, and 
a few without scientific dating. An appendix tabulates 
some 130 radiocarbon dates and challenges chronolo- 
gies derived from oral tradition and late king-lists. The 
Sao settlement pattern in southern Cameroon resem- 
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bles northwestern Europe: growth until 1000, then sta- 
sis until settlements drop sharply between 1300 and 
1500. Specialists have seen here pressure arising from 
environmental change driven by historical develop- 
ments. I wonder about the impact on the Sahel’s fragile 
ecology of the rapid climate change known in Europe 
as the Little Ice Age. And did the fourteenth-century 
global plague pandemic also reach the Sahel? From 
about 890 Arab geographers mention Gao and the Ni- 
ger river downstream from Timbuktu; various tenth to 
twelfth-century indices signal a “boom in trans-Saharan 
trade.” As in Europe, the trade probably began earlier, 
judging from ninth-century reports of slaves and gold, 
and the cache of fifty hippopotamus tusks collected at 
Gao around 850, presumably for sale to the workshops 
of North Africa and Spain or beyond. Long-distance 
trade reached this area about the same time that Eu- 
rope’s economy was surging back to life. 

Comparative chapters summarize the title’s themes 
in both worlds. Anything but conventional states, Eu- 
rope’s first great polities ruled people rather than land, 
which should steer Africanists away from forcing 
transpersonal state models onto Sahelian evidence. 
Identifying control with influence over people, concret- 
ized by tribute, implies boundaries more fluid than 
those traditional history imagines. Similarly, growing 
medievalist doubt whether kings launched the new 
trading networks (which, Haour notes, is not the same 
as royal eagerness to tax new wealth) may challenge Af- 
ricanist opinion about Sahel rulers and rising com- 
merce. Since social and political benefits now explain 
European princes’ perpetual motion (rather than eco- 
nomic shortcomings that supposedly obliged kings to 
eat their way across their countries), she wonders 
whether a Kanem Borno ruler’s movements reflect the 
social requirements of peripatetic rulership as well as 
military ambitions. The horse’s role in decentralized 
early medieval Europe challenges the link posited be- 
tween its introduction and centralized polities in Africa, 
e.g., among the Hausa. Horses, or at least ponies, ar- 
chaeology now argues, are older in Africa than central- 
izing polities and medieval Magyars show that horse 
raiding needs no state. 

Haour compares two early trading settlements: Jut- 
land’s Haithabu and, slightly later, Sahelian Marandet. 
Similar biases shape the evidence: archaeology uncov- 
ers some durable goods and written sources document 
small amounts of costly items, while the bulk of per- 
ishable wares remains invisible. Although both disci- 
plines have debated substantivist vs. formalist eco- 
nomic history, in Europe the idea of exchange 
unrecognizably embedded in an alien culture has lost 
steam. Haour and the reader are struck by the parallel 
currents of trade, particularly slaving, that flowed from 
the Islamic economic powerhouse southward into the 
Sahel and northward into Europe. Indeed, seen from 
that tenth-century Cairo slave block, northwestern Eu- 
rope and the central Sahel might appear parts of a re- 
lated network. 

“Animist” religions—the label avoids the theological 
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value judgment implied by the traditional “pagan” — 
yielded to new monotheisms. Both new faiths con- 
nected with new elites and comparable syncretisms. 
The better, teleologically recorded conversion process 
in Europe hints in the Sahel at multiple waves of Islamic 
influence and conversion. The new religions under- 
mined the leaderships of locally rooted belief commu- 
nities to the advantage of a transcendent god and his 
representatives on earth when both Boniface of Fulda 
and the Sahel’s Muslim proselytizers felled the trees 
that focused animist worship. 

Looking at similar questions in dissimilar but com- 
parable societies sharpen’ the sense of what one cannot 
see directly and opens up explanations beyond those 
entrenched in the historiography. Notwithstanding the 
successes stemming from fields that increasingly nar- 
row, broad-gauged historical investigation demands 
perspectives beyond our microscopic fields of expertise 
and the world we live in. More than just mastering the 
special field, twenty-first-century historians must ac- 
quire competence in areas remote from the main focus. 
Only that transcendent competence creates the intel- 
lectual freedom to imagine other ways of writing the 
history one knows best. Haour makes this argument and 
shows its value. 

MicHAEL McCorMIck 
Harvard University 


Francesco Bopizzoni. Means and Ends: The Idea of 
Capital in the West, 1500-1970. New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan. 2008. Pp. viii, 221. $69.95. 


An enormous historical and conceptual gap separates 
the claim that money is not a living plant, and therefore 
it is unnatural to expect it to bear fruit, from the claim 
that money as such is not capital. As Francesco Bold- 
izzoni demonstrates in his engaging survey, it took 
Western thought a long time to free itself from the dis- 
tinction between the sterility of money and the fecun- 
dity of organic nature, which had its authoritative 
source in Aristotle, and arrive at an understanding of 
how it is possible to make money out of money. The 
idea of capital has a technical history central to the de- 
velopment of economics as a discipline, and Boldizzoni 
ably traces the broad contours of this progress in the 
understanding of how money can be productive. His 
story encompasses late medieval and Renaissance fig- 
ures, seventeenth-century Jesuits, William Petty, the 
Physiocrats, Adam Smith, Thomas Malthus, David 
Ricardo, Karl Marx, Alfred Marshall, J. B. Clark, a host 
of German institutionalists, and twentieth-century 
thinkers like John Maynard Keynes, Joan Richardson, 
and Robert Solow. 

Alongside the history of investigations into the na- 
ture of investment, rents and interest, the various mo- 
dalities of capital, and the social movement of capital, 
Boldizzoni is at least as concerned with the ethical di- 
mension that has accompanied the entire development 
of the idea of capital. A crucial aspect of that value- 
laden discussion was, of course, the church’s longstand- 
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ing misgiving about usury. That scruple was overcome, 
partly through the relentless development of economic 
practices and partly through the arguments of Renais- 
sance and early modern thinkers, including numerous 
clerics. However, concerns persisted about the proper 
moral relationship between profit from investment and 
gain from productive labor, the nexus of capital, land, 
and labor, Marx’s concern about value and expropria- 
tion, and the relative merits of accumulation and spend- 
ing. The latter issue persisted into the twentieth cen- 
tury, with Marshall defending the moral value of 
accumulation and Keynes insisting that, because in the 
end we all die, it is immoral to accumulate when spend- 
ing would bring improvement in the here and now. 
(Surprisingly absent from Boldizzoni’s discussion is 
Max Weber’s treatment of the Protestant ethic, which 
surely holds an important place in the modern debate 
over the moral grounds of accumulation.) The wide 
range of ethical meanings attached to the notion of cap- 
ital is nicely encapsulated in the book’s title, namely the 
tension between means and ends that Boldizzoni names 
the “old unresolved question” (p. 151). 

Using exemplary figures to trace out a long and com- 
plicated history of ideas, this book admirably achieves 
its main goal, which is “to put economic ideas into the 
context of the history of facts” (p. 6). Given the scope 
of the endeavor and the brevity of the book, the dis- 
cussion remains surprisingly accessible, clear, and con- 
cise, despite instances of extreme compression. The 
tendency toward compression becomes more conspic- 
uous and somewhat more problematic in the later chap- 
ters covering the decades from Marx to the post-Key- 
nesians. For even as Boldizzoni tries to deal with an 
increasingly complicated “history of facts” that involves 
among other things the second industrial revolution, 
the economic rise of Germany and America, European 
imperialism, and British decline, he also has to grapple 
with an increasingly rarefied technical and scientistic 
economic discourse. A non-specialist will find these 
later chapters heavier going than the earlier. 

Although Boldizzoni treats the various modern the- 
ories of capital evenhandedly and without much critical 
commentary, he signals a polemical intent in the open- 
ing pages. There, he describes the state of the science 
after around 1970: “Making of economics an ‘imperial 
science’, allowing a mainstream in the service of an ul- 
traliberal ideology to prevail, removing the ethical basis 
of economic discourse and replacing it with operational 
concepts or facile epistemologies which have arisen out 
of the degeneracy of pragmatism have resulted in con- 
structive debate being stifled, and the way opened to a 
desolate state of rudeness” (p. 6). This judgment, along 
with Boldizzoni’s belief in the contemporary value of 
the history he has excavated, returns on the book’s final 
page, where he calls attention to “how damaging it is to 
forsake an abundance of ideas,” lose a diversity of na- 
tional traditions of economic thought, and reduce eco- 
nomic theory to “a small number of opposing positions” 
(p. 169). Boldizzoni’s sharp criticism would have been 
better supported had he delved deeper into the recent 
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and present condition of academic economics, partic- 
ularly the development of neo-liberalism. One also 
wishes he had expanded his observation that since the 
interwar period finance has tended to free itself from 
production “in ways that did not always operate in har- 
mony with the general logic” (p. 161), an assertion that 
is particularly resonant in the wake of the economic tur- 
moil that coincided roughly with the book’s publication. 
The nature of that financial crisis suggests that the 
present idea of capital could use a tempering dose of 
Aristotle’s seemingly naive observation that money nei- 
ther grows on trees nor is a tree. Boldizzoni’s small but 
ambitious book reminds us that unlike the closed cir- 
cularity of much recent thinking about capital, the cen- 
turies-long attempt to understand the productive power 
of money has been embedded in a dense web of ideas 
about nature, society, labor, and culture. 

WARREN BRECKMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Frances E. Dotan. Marriage and Violence: The Early 
Modern Legacy. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press. 2008. Pp. 235. $47.50. 


The central ideal of marriage in early modern England 
as an indissoluble union in which man and wife became 
“one flesh,” whether symbolically in the Christian view 
of matrimony or legally through the common law of 
coverture, in which husband and wife became one legal 
agent by means of the husband’s “subsumption” of his 
wife into himself, has been documented in social and 
cultural histories of marriage. But while historians have 
often viewed the “one flesh” model as being particular 
to the early modern period, Frances E. Dolan argues 
that this figuration of marriage has a lasting legacy and 
informs understandings of marriage in modern Amer- 
ica. Imported from England by America’s seventeenth- 
century Puritan settlers, this ideal of marriage—which 
seems to promise a kind of equality but is riddled with 
contradictions, ambiguities, and, ultimately, the pros- 
pect of violent conflict—acts as a persistent drag on 
marriage fulfilling its potential as a meaningful union of 
autonomous individuals. This model of marriage cre- 
ates an “economy of scarcity” in which there is only 
room for one “full person” rather than two individuals. 
Since marriage is still conceived of as a patriarchal hi- 
erarchy, for wives this means a surrendering of self- 
hood. 

The book places center stage the relationship be- 
tween the early modern English past and the American 
present, eschewing conventional chronology by juxta- 
posing the two. It aims to analyze modern marriage’s 
burdensome early modern legacy as a means of laying 
the basis for change to a more equal partnership. While 
Dolan is always sensitive to the fact that, as social his- 
tories of early modern marriage have revealed, “cou- 
ples often negotiate their relationships in ways for 
which legal and moral prescriptions cannot account” (p. 
70), her aim is to demonstrate the cultural ties that link 
us to the early modern past. It is only by recognizing 
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these, she argues, that we can “clear space” for “imag- 
ining connection” in more meaningful ways (p. 25). 

Dolan begins by reading late twentieth-century evan- 
gelical Christian advice books on marriage against six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century Puritan conduct books 
to explore the persistence of the “one flesh” model and 
its implications. While the fusion of individuals in mar- 
riage is meant to overcome differences between the two 
spouses, in fact this process whereby two become one 
is only accomplishable, Dolan argues, through compro- 
mise, conflict, and loss. Early modern wives were coun- 
seled to surrender their individual wills and subscribe 
to male headship else the union be rendered meaning- 
less and fall apart. Such was the stranglehold of these 
ideas that wives trapped in dysfunctional marriages are 
portrayed as only becoming independent beings by ei- 
ther imagining their husbands dead or actually killing 
them. Dolan explores this aspect of marital violence by 
comparing seventeenth-century accounts of wives con- 
victed of “petty treason” with modern movie portrayals 
of battered wives. 

While the book’s main focus is on the husband-wife 
dyad, Dolan also examines the broader context of do- 
mestic conflict by examining relations between masters 
and mistresses and other household subordinates. She 
shows how the shared duty of admonishing servants or 
slaves, including violent physical correction, in the early 
modern period simultaneously caused tension in mar- 
riages and also—by granting women some authority (a 
concession in the “battle for the breeches”)—made it 
possible to begin to imagine the wife as her husband’s 
“companion.” The book ends with a discussion of the 
influence of early modern models of marriage on pop- 
ular historical fiction, focusing on Philippa Gregory’s 
novels about the marital travails of Tudor queens. 

The resulting analysis is both challenging and pro- 
vocative, and the book provides one of the most subtle 
and articulate studies of the early modern “one flesh” 
model of marriage yet published. Although the histor- 
ical grounding of the work is impressive, occasionally 
some evidence is treated rather selectively. For exam- 
ple, Dolan contrasts the yoking together of unequal 
partners in marriage with the true union of equals in 
(male) friendship, suggesting that the two were viewed 
as qualitatively different in early modern England. Yet 
she does not examine the conceptualization of marriage 
as the “Queen of friendships” in works such as Jeremy 
Taylor’s influential Discourse of the Nature, Offices and 
Measures of Friendship (1657). While the parallel ex- 
amination of past and present is effective in illuminat- 
ing overlooked continuities in understandings of mar- 
riage and its conflicts, the book’s approach will not 
satisfy all readers. Students of early modern marriage 
may find its chronological experimentation frustrating, 
while those reading it as a political treatise for rethink- 
ing the marital union today may find its historical dis- 
cussions too dense and distracting. Nevertheless, this 
book makes an impassioned case for historical under- 
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standing as a means of effecting political change, and 
as such deserves a wide readership. 
Davip M. TURNER 
Swansea University 


Yu Luv. Seeds of a Different Eden: Chinese Gardening 
Ideas and a New English Aesthetic Ideal. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. 2008. Pp. x, 208. $39.95. 


In this searching, stimulating, but sometimes chauvin- 
istic book, Yu Liu has compressed what are essentially 
two separate studies into just 200 pages and nine mono- 
chrome illustrations. He first aims to prove that in the 
eighteenth-century interchange between Europe and 
China, the leader in garden design was China. While 
thought provoking, his argument is flawed in two re- 
spects, to be examined shortly. However, his second 
theme—Chinese religion and the problems that Euro- 
pean Christian missionaries faced when confronted by 
the formidable interlocking of Confucianism and Tao- 
ism—is handled with sensitive and revealing brilliance. 

The first of two flaws in Liu’s account of the Sino- 
European garden exchange is that European gardeners 
ignored the most important central elements of Chi- 
nese garden design while accepting China’s relaxed and 
natural garden asymmetry. The other is that Liu is un- 
aware of the extent to which seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish gardeners had already anticipated the natural lay- 
outs of Chinese gardens several decades before Sir 
William Temple introduced the Chinese principle of 
Sharawadgi in his celebrated essay Upon the Gardens of 
Epicurus: Or, of Gardening in the Year I 685. 

To take Liu’s first error, he makes no mention of the 
central features of Chinese garden design: reverence 
for grotesquely shaped stones and interpenetration of 
house design, with miniature garden courts enclosed by 
living rooms and small lakes winding around wings of 
single-story palaces. Neither twisted stones nor interior 
courts made any impact on European gardens. Missing 
from Liu’s excellent bibliography is the one recent 
book, Maggie Keswick’s The Chinese Garden: History, 
Art and Architecture (1978), which would have provided 
him with the designs that he fails to analyze. 

Lui’s second error can be exposed by a reading of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s The Elements of Architecture (1624). 
Wotton, a provost of Eton and a distinguished diplo- 
mat, wrote: “as Fabriques should bee regular, soe Gar- 
dens should bee irregular, or at least caste into a very 
wilde Regularitie” (p.109). One of his Etonians, John 
Beale, had formulated exactly the Chinese garden ideal 
of naturalness, urging that gardeners should never im- 
pose a plan “to any particular phantsy, but to apply unto 
it the best shape that will agree with the nature of ye 
place” (Hartlib Manuscripts, University of Sheffield, 
25/6/3). Such advice might well have come straight from 
Taoist writing. When John Milton’s description of Eden 
in Paradise Lost was published in 1667, a devoutly 
Christian England was assured that God’s ideal garden 
was wild, natural, and beautiful. So when, in his 1685 
essay, Temple described the superior flowing aesthetic 
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of Chinese gardens, it was welcomed in England, not so 
much as a garden innovation as a confirmation that an- 
other civilized nation was gardening in the same way. 

In another excusable error, Liu claims William 
Kent’s garden revisions for Lord Burlington at 
Chiswick as the first instance of an English garden on 
natural Chinese lines. In fact, Stephen Switzer had pop- 
ularized a relaxed garden chaos of fields, lakelets, ca- 
nals, avenues, and woods in his Ichnographia Rustica: 
Or, the Nobleman, Gentleman, and Gardener’s Recre- 
ation (1718), and given the credit for such informal gar- 
den planning to a classical grove, which he had seen and 
admired in 1710 at the Duke of Shrewsbury’s Heythrop 
in Oxfordshire. It is a romantic confusion of nympha- 
eum, cold bath, winding paths, and streams in damp 
woodland some distance from the house. Switzer de- 
scribed this as “the first attempt of this kind, I ever saw,” 
adding “there is an inexpressible Pleasure in these Nat- 
ural Twinings and private Walks, to a quiet, thoughtful, 
studious Mind” (p. 197). But neither Thomas Archer, 
its probable designer, nor Switzer made any Chinese 
connection; Italian gardens in Rome were most likely 
Archer’s model. 

Liu makes some perceptive suggestions about the 
classical influences behind English garden innovators 
like Joseph Addison and Alexander Pope, but the 
book’s most rewarding subtext is his ruthless and de- 
tailed analysis of how Christian missionaries came up 
against Chinese religiosity as they tried to convert a 
country already possessed by two highly sophisticated 
and happily interlocking faiths. Confucianism had laid 
down wise guidelines for domestic life and political ac- 
tions, while Taoism was virtually Platonic philosophy 
carried to its muscular logical conclusion. It explained 
Earth as the mirror image of Heaven and a continuum 
to Heaven’s substance, capable of spontaneous self-re- 
generation, with no need for a directing God. Faced 
with Chinese assumptions of superiority to Western 
barbarism, the leading Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, steered 
missionary efforts away from Christ to stress the sup- 
posed links between Christian transcendentalism and 
the Chinese belief in an all-pervading Heaven. 

Chinese gardeners never attempted to impose 
straight lines upon topographies that already reflected 
Heaven. Only sensitive readjustments to the existing 
lines of lakes, hills, and woods were permitted. This was 
exactly Wotton’s “wilde Regularitie,” urged in 1624, and 
the bland beauty that Lancelot Brown laid out all over 
England so successfully after his 1741-1751 apprentice- 
ship as head gardener at Stowe. 

TrmotHy Mow. 
University of Bristol 


Jesste GREGORY Lutz. Opening China: Karl F. A. Giitz- 
laff and Sino-Western Relations, 1827-1852. (Studies in 
the History of Christian Missions.) Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: William B. Eerdmans. 2008. Pp. xix, 364. $45.00. 


The German-born missionary Karl F. A. Gitzlaff 
(1803-1851) was an important yet controversial figure 
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in Sino-Western relations in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Long dismissed as an impostor and 
an agent of imperialism by Chinese and Westerners 
alike, he has been given a more balanced treatment re- 
cently, with a number of scholars pointing out his role 
as a cultural mediator. Still lacking was a comprehen- 
sive biography that conformed to the standards of mod- 
ern scholarship. Jessie Gregory Lutz has written that 
biography. It is based on a vast amount of source ma- 
terial, which she collected in the course of over two de- 
cades, partly together with her husband, the late Rol- 
land Ray Lutz, whose role in transcribing the 
handwritten German documents is acknowledged in 
the preface. 

Lutz’s biography advances the study of Giitzlaff in a 
number of ways. First, she manages to maintain a bal- 
ance between her protagonist and the overall context of 
Sino-Western relations. On the one hand, Lutz demy- 
thologizes Giitzlaff’s carefully crafted public image. 
Contrary to what the flamboyant missionary declared, 
he was not so much a daring pioneer who ventured 
where none had gone before, but relied on pre-existing 
structures and networks. On the other hand, Lutz man- 
ages to decipher Gitzlaff’s often enigmatic personality. 
Tracing his career from his childhood in Germany to his 
deathbed in Hong Kong, she shows that Giitzlaff was a 
loner with a striking ability to convince, but incapable 
of establishing any lasting attachment to other people. 
This detachment was probably the key to the multiple 
roles he managed to fulfill: undogmatic missionary, 
opium dealer, spy, government employee, autodidact, 
incurable Romantic, somewhat patronizing “lover of 
the Chinese” (according to one of his pen names), and 
frantic worker. 

Second, Lutz undertakes a careful analysis of Giitz- 
laff’s publications, especially his writings in Chinese, 
which have largely escaped scholarly attention. She ad- 
mits the ephemeral character of Giitzlaff’s religious 
tracts, but points to some technological and stylistic in- 
novations that he helped introduce to China, such as 
movable type, punctuation, influence on baihua, and 
the romanization of dialects. She also discusses Gitz- 
laff’s secular Chinese writings as a futile attempt to 
spread Christianity through the transmission of West- 
ern culture. Information provided by Giitzlaff was di- 
gested and processed by a few open-minded Chinese 
scholars such as Lin Zexu, Wei Yuan, and Xu Jiyu, 
while the majority of the Chinese literati remained un- 
responsive. It was only after Giitzlaff’s death and a se- 
ries of further military blows that Western knowledge 
made deeper inroads into Chinese culture. 

Third, Lutz traces the web of Giitzlaff’s extensive and 
in fact transnational and transcultural relationships, 
which included fellow missionaries, mission officials, 
clerics, publicists, donors, and politicians from various 
European countries and the United States, as well as 
Chinese language teachers, catechists, and Christians. 
The character of these relationships varied to the extent 
that Giitzlaff depended on them or was able to adopt 
a patronizing attitude (particularly vis-a-vis Chinese). 
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Of particular interest is Lutz’s analysis of Giitzlaff’s 
connections with heterodox groups in China, such as 
the Taiping, although these interactions were mostly in- 
direct. 

In interweaving these different trajectories into a co- 
herent narrative, Lutz leaves enough room for the am- 
bivalent character and roles of Giitzlaff. There is no 
easy way to understand a man who, on the one hand, 
spread a religious message based on the notion of the 
equality of people and served as an intellectual bridge 
between China and the “West” and, on the other, be- 
came an agent of imperialism. In pointing to the mul- 
tiplicity, complexity, and irreducibility of Giitzlaff’s 
roles, Lutz avoids any of the oversimplifications that 
have characterized Giitzlaff’s image not only among his 
contemporaries but also in historical scholarship. Her 
analysis is probably weakest where she discusses Giitz- 
laff’s role within the missionary movement, juxtaposing 
the unbound, nondenominational, and experientially 
oriented “evangelical” type of Giitzlaff with the more 
disciplined and institution-oriented “confessional” 
type. Here, she underestimates the common back- 
ground and outlook shared by both varieties. And 
though Lutz is certainly right that Gitzlaff’s under- 
standing of Christianity is still pretty much alive in Chi- 
nese house churches today, she fails to explain why this 
is so, especially given the fact that these churches have 
no historical links to Gitzlaff, his native assistants, or 
even the Taiping. All told, however, Lutz has written a 
book that is much more than a conventional biography 
in that it addresses many fundamental problems in 
Sino-Western contacts in the early nineteenth century. 
It should therefore become a standard reference not 
only for mission historians but for all scholars inter- 
ested in questions of cultural transfer, imperialism, and 
Sino-Western relations. 

THORALF KLEIN 
University of Erfurt 


SALONI Matuur. India by Design: Colonial History and 
Cultural Display. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 2007. Pp. xi, 219. Cloth $50.00, pa- 
per $19.95. 


Saloni Mathur’s book takes the “red-hot status of con- 
temporary Indian art in the West” as an impetus to ex- 
plore the evolution of cultural forms and cultural de- 
bates that developed out of the crucible of colonialism 
(p. 5). In this savvy and engaging book, Mathur offers 
a series of five interlocking case studies, all of which 
loop between India and Britain as they track the de- 
velopment of the craftsman, the exhibition, the oil 
painting, the postcard, and finally, the discourse of re- 
patriation. These “representational phenomena,” all 
hallmarks of modernity, helped to make India visible in 
the West (p. 170). To show as much, Mathur, an an- 
thropologist who now teaches in an art history depart- 
ment, adeptly uses the tools of historicism, postcolonial 
criticism, and visual analysis as she charts the devel- 
opment and fracturing of these forms at three discrete 
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yet conjoined moments: the colonial, the national, and 
the postcolonial. 

Mathur demonstrates particular skill and panache in 
tracking the development of cultural forms and ideals, 
as well as their ironic reconfigurations and redeploy- 
ments, across historical moments and geographical 
boundaries. This is especially evident in her delineation 
of the ideal of the Indian craftsman. Developed in 
quintessentially colonial institutions like Liberty’s De- 
partment Store and the South Kensington Museum, the 
craftsman had a second life as an avatar of Indian na- 
tionalism, most apparent in Gandhi’s use of this role. 
Ironically, Mathur notes, this recycling attests to the 
limits of liberation within a colonial dialectic of nation- 
alism. Although it aimed to challenge colonial rule, “In- 
dian nationalism” remained constricted by the very 
“conceptual frameworks that it repudiated” (p. 49). 
Other chapters similarly engage with cultural forms and 
hierarchies by placing aesthetic forms in a distinctly 
“global field” (p. 80). For instance, Mathur considers 
the development of oil painting in India against the 
backdrop of the travels of European artists, the rise of 
exhibitions, and the institutionalization of art educa- 
tion on the subcontinent. As with the figure of the 
craftsman, the aesthetic prototype of the watercolor 
both enabled and contained. In the later nineteenth 
century, the transnational movement of education and 
talent enabled the rise of a discrete genre of oil painting 
on the Indian subcontinent, yet painters found their 
works categorized as ethnography rather than as art at 
international exhibitions. 

Mathur is concerned with art and craft, but she notes 
that both were linked inextricably to industrial regimes 
of education and production. The postcard, a seemingly 
ephemeral and essentially transnational form, enjoyed 
its golden age thanks to the rise of photography and the 
modern firm. “Mass-produced, dispersed, and always in 
motion,” Mathur writes, “it was the quintessential trav- 
eler of the modern age” (p. 115). Industrial modernity 
contained and produced several ironies, as Mathur’s 
treatment of the living village at the Colonial and In- 
dian Exhibition of 1886 attests. There, thirty-four eth- 
nographic subjects provided a display of craft produc- 
tion. In truth, Mathur points out, the alleged craftsmen 
at the Exhibition were inmates recruited from Agra Jail 
who had learned their putative crafts while in custody. 
No simple embodiments of craft culture, the artisans 
were a tribute, instead, to “the modern realities of in- 
dustrialization and the perversities of prison reform” 
(p. 88). In a final irony, this group included the Punjabi 
peasant Tulsi Ram, who, in making his way to London 
to petition the Queen, entered the ranks of the criminal 
classes himself. 

In her conclusion, Mathur notes that her book aims 
to “historicize” a set of cultural forms and epistemo- 
logical debates in the service of understanding the vi- 
sual and material regimes “through which our modern 
understandings of the Indian subcontinent have been 
formed” (p. 170). She expertly uses the insights of post- 
colonial theory to construct a usable history with great 
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relevance to the present. In the process, she manages 
to offer new archival finds and new cultural arguments. 
Her final chapter, which discusses Buddhist relics in 
London, challenges our understanding of repatriation, 
which is often considered to be a product of the post- 
colonial age. Mathur cannily contravenes this ortho- 
doxy by showing that repatriation debates began in the 
nationalist era, when they often took on surprising di- 
rections and made for unsuspected alliances. Largely 
episodic, Mathur’s history is often skilful. Yet there are 
silences and omissions in this narrative, leaving readers 
to wonder what: has happened in the epochs between 
the punctuating moments of empire, nationalism, and 
postcolonialism laid out herein. Similarly, the institu- 
tionally and geographically grounded narrative that is 
in play at the outset tends to thin on some occasions. 
These shortcomings may be pitfalls of the sorts of cul- 
tural studies and histories from which Mathur under- 
standably takes her lead. Ultimately, Mathur offers us 
an effective, elegant, and engaging history which crys- 
tallizes the ways in which imperial exchanges gave rise 
to “contemporary entanglements” of a postcolonial 
kind (p. 6). 

LARA KRIEGEL 

Florida International University 


Martin J. WIENER. An Empire on Trial: Race, Murder, 
and Justice under British Rule, 1870-1935. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 255. Cloth 
$80.00, paper $25.99. 


“British Power in India is like a vast bridge . . . Strike 
away either of its piers and it will fall, and what are 
they? One of its piers is military power: the other is 
justice, by which I mean a firm and constant determi- 
nation on the part of the English to promote impartially 
and by all lawful means, what they (the English) regard 
as the lasting good of the natives of India. Neither force 
nor justice will suffice by itself.” Perhaps it is no surprise 
that James Fitzjames Stephen, legal adviser to the gov- 
ernment of India (1869-1873), should dignify the world 
of Indian legal practice in this manner. Less to be ex- 
pected is the fact that distinguished historians of empire 
150 years later should share something of Stephen’s 
outlook. For Martin J. Wiener, author of this fascinat- 
ing book, “Law lay at the heart of British imperial en- 
terprise,” not in India alone but increasingly through- 
out the colonial empire. That it did so owes much to the 
scholarship of legal writers themselves, not only Ste- 
phen but others such as Henry Maine and the Mills. 
They were outstanding members of Britain’s nine- 
teenth-century intellectual elite, constantly crossing the 
frontiers of law, jurisprudence, custom, anthropology, 
and history. All were fit subjects for detailed biograph- 
ical study, as illustrated in The Victorian Achievement of 
Sir Henry Maine: A Centennial Reappraisal (1991). 

In recent years, however, as even the briefest of 
glances at the historiography demonstrates, the per- 
spectives of historians of law have greatly widened. 
General collections of essays have explored multiple 
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themes in specific regional settings. These range from 
Law, History, Colonialism: The Reach of Empire, edited 
by Diane Kirby and Catharine Coleborne (2001) to The 
Grand Experiment: Law and Legal Culture in British Set- 
tler Societies, edited by Hamar Foster, Benjamin L. 
Berger, and A. R. Buck (2008). Colonial and postco- 
lonial legal activities, notably relations between white 
settlers and “first nations,” have been explored in mag- 
isterial works such as P. G. McHugh’s Aboriginal So- 
cieties and the Common Law: A History of Sovereignty, 
Status, and Self-determination (2004) and Peter 
Karsten’s Between Law and Custom: “High” and “Low” 
Legal Cultures in the Lands of the British Diaspora—The 
United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
1600-1900 (2002). All focus in varying degrees on sev- 
eral central questions. What was the “rule of law,” ex- 
tolled by the British as a central plank in their civilizing 
mission? What relation did it bear to liberal ideals, 
above all notions of equality before the law? How was 
it institutionalized, and what did this mean in practice? 

In addressing these issues, Wiener starts by challeng- 
ing the continuing crudity of so much writing on empire: 
comment that ignores the diversity and ambiguity of 
empire, or the role and capacity of law as a force for 
resistance and change. He rejects polarized interpre- 
tations, the juxtaposition of celebratory accounts, and 
unquestioning indictments as well as exclusive talk of 
any single “imperial project.” Wiener ranges widely, 
scrutinizing an imaginative selection of seven colo- 
nies—Queensland, Fiji, Trinidad, the Bahamas, India, 
Kenya, and British Honduras. These colonies exemplify 
those with a mainly non-European population as well 
as those where white settlers were growing in number. 
The book also includes a chapter on “the High Seas,” 
bringing out the degree to which homicide was a serious 
issue On British ships in an ever more cosmopolitan or 
global naval and commercial fleet. 

Looking at the critical issue of murder trials and cap- 
ital punishment, Wiener asks what determined sentenc- 
ing: for what reasons might one escape the extreme 
penalty or become a virtually certain candidate for the 
death penalty? While avoiding any comment on martial 
law, Wiener suggests that three areas of life were in 
particularly prone to generate cases of homicide: plan- 
tations, the armed forces, and contract labor. In each of 
these three areas of life, but also elsewhere, the pre- 
dominance of white authority, the absence of effective 
or adequate supervision, and the liability (fueled by 
race prejudice, fear, or even sadism) to abuse any power 
also fed extreme colonial violence. In examining these 
broader themes Wiener often illuminates generaliza- 
tions already familiar at least in part. At the same time, 
however, he offers a masterly account that brings out 
the great variety of colonial settings. The well-known 
abuses of the jury system, for example, were by no 
means always fatal; the possibilities of appeals could 
often bring out divisions in colonial society as well as 
hostility between civil authorities and legal officers, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary, or legal professionals and lay an- 
tagonists, with resultant clashes in interpretations of 
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the law. Most cases carried with them their own am- 
biguities and a mass of political interests and bias. Ter- 
minology and institutionalization created confusion. 
Rape, for example, was rarely “rape,” but more usually 
“wrongful confinement.” The scarcity of English police 
and the oppressiveness of local policemen produced 
unusual combinations of liberality and perversity. Fi- 
nally, Wiener offers a thought-provoking interpretation 
of the shifting influence of racism, at a peak between 
the 1870s and 1890s and broadly declining thereafter. 
This is an excellent study and will surely get the wide 
readership it deserves. 

ANDREW PORTER 

King’s College London 


Grecory D. SMITHERS. Science, Sexuality, and Race in 
the United States and Australia, 1780s-1890s. (Rout- 
ledge Advances in American History.) New York: Rou- 
tledge. 2009. Pp. xvi, 298. $95.00. 


In the last ten or so years, historians have increasingly 
used a global perspective when exploring the histories 
of settler societies. Gregory D. Smithers’s argument 
that white identity from the 1780s to the 1890s in the 
United States was a fragile biological category, while in 
Australia it was seen as robustly transformative, is an 
important contribution to this body of scholarly re- 
search. By interrogating scientific theories and using fo- 
cused, comparative case studies, his book shows how 
fluid and fickle the category of “whiteness” could be, 
even as it nominally united many different settler 
groups. 

Smithers utilizes both comparative and transnational 
analytical frameworks. Transnational history is often 
seen as the successor to comparative history, but Smith- 
ers shows how well they can work together, particularly 
with carefully selected case studies. As he points out, 
“the United States and Australia featured prominently 
in the popular literature and international scholarly de- 
bates about the biological and cultural meaning of 
whiteness” (p. 1). By examining them together and not 
shying from the vast, often seemingly incomparable 
particularities of each site, Smithers offers a compre- 
hensive discussion of the global circulation of ideas 
about race and reproduction. He also demonstrates 
how the best of comparative/transnational history is 
anything but neat. 

The first three chapters offer internal comparisons, 
exploring which of the globally circulating social, hu- 
manitarian, and scientific ideas were drawn upon by 
white Australians and Americans. Smithers covers a 
wide range of ideas, discussing phrenology, assimila- 
tion, biological absorption, debates about human evo- 
lution, ideas of “good breeding,” and the fixity of racial 
types. He firmly situates these ideas against the social 
changes and events that occurred before and during 
their formation. For historians of Australian colonial- 
ism, the first section’s examination of biological absorp- 
tion (whitening through interracial “breeding”) in the 
early years of Australian colonies will be particularly 
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appealing. Only a few Australian historians have ex- 
plored biological absorption in the lead-up to the 
“White Australia” policy of 1901, and Smithers’s work 
is thus helping to fill a significant gap in the literature. 
Our understanding of the origins of the effort to create 
a “white” Australian nation will be enhanced by Smith- 
ers’s global argument about the importance of repro- 
duction to the development of “whiteness” in settler 
colonies. 

The second part of the ‘book.details Australian and 
U.S. ideas of whiteness in specific locations, showing 
how “Whiteness . . . was defined in historically and tem- 
porally specific settler colonial contexts, just as an “‘in- 
dian,’ Negro,’ and Australian ‘native’ were defined and 
redefined over time and in different geographical lo- 
cations” (p. 192). This section also offers a “subaltern 
perspective,” showing how Cherokee, mixed-race Indi- 
ans, and slaves responded to hardened racial bound- 
aries and efforts to control their sexual reproduction. 
Smithers was not as successful in locating “voices” of 
Aborigines, which are rarer in part because of the fewer 
Aborigines with a European education and in part be- 
cause of the unforgivable violence directed at the Ab- 
original population. Undeterred by the difficulty of 
matching his American indigenous “voices” with sim- 
ilar written Australian sources, Smithers utilizes mis- 
sionary materials to provide his Australian account. In- 
deed, a welcome feature of this book is the attention it 
pays to the importance of missionaries to the develop- 
ment of Australian and North American colonial prac- 
LICE: 

Smithers ultimately argues that “ideas about human- 
kind’s place in nature and reproductive sexuality were 
intimately entwined in a transnational debate about the 
importance of racial categories to social order” (p. 192). 
These ideas were expressed in very different ways. In 
Australia, “evolutionary theories transformed the idea 
of a well-bred individual into a quest to breed out color” 
(p. 87). In the United States, “whiteness came to rep- 
resent a fragile biological category that needed legal 
protections to prevent the dilution—or even extinc- 
tion—of the imagined purity of the white races” (p. 
163). Smithers convincingly traces these diverging 
paths from the origins of each nation through the de- 
velopment of their vastly different social orders in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

In his acknowledgements, Smithers calls his work “a 
very strange dissertation, and now a very odd book” (p. 
xv). Smithers might not have felt that way if it had been 
written in Australia, where histories that look outward 
and across national borders are becoming more and 
more common, perhaps more so than in the United 
States. Histories that truly look and compare beyond 
national borders such as this one are rare. The insights 
Smithers draws from such a study show what a pity this 
is. This book makes contributions to the growing field 
of comparative and transnational histories that see the 
story of imperialism as a global phenomenon, has much 
to say to the troubled area of whiteness studies, and 
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offers a shining example of how to do comparative/trans- 
national history. 
KATHERINE ELLINGHAUS 
Monash University 


VAL Co.ic-PEISKER. Migration, Class, and Transnational 
Identities: Croatians in Australia and America. (Studies 
of World Migrations.) Urbana and Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 252. $45.00. 


In this book, Val Colic-Peisker examines different pat- 
terns of integration into host societies and forms of trans- 
nationalism among members of two waves of Croatian 
immigration to the city of Perth in Western Australia: 
rural Dalmatians who arrived in the 1950s and 1960s 
and became blue-collar workers in local manufacturing 
and services, and urban professionals who followed in 
the 1980s and 1990s and whose high-power human cap- 
ital allowed them to maintain or improve their socio- 
economic status in the receiver country. Based on her 
collection of ethnographic data, Colic-Peisker contests 
theories of ethnicity and immigrant transnationalism 
that inform current immigration research in the United 
States, a model implicitly but incorrectly presumed to 
apply also to other parts of the world. As she distin- 
guishes between Perth’s working-class Croatians’ ter- 
ritorially anchored and gemeinschaftlich ethnic mode of 
membership in the host and home societies and their 
professional fellow-nationals’ cosmopolitan or deterri- 
torialized and “portable” identities, Colic-Peisker ar- 
gues for the importance of class, understood in the We- 
berian tradition as market-regulated life chances based 
on educational credentials and skills (pp. 17-18), as the 
crucial factor shaping people’s identities, life orienta- 
tions, and forms of social participation. 

Well informed about the current research agenda 
and theoretical debates of immigration studies (primar- 
ily in the United States), engagingly written, and with 
proposed arguments supported by extensive citations 
from interviewees, the book is an evident accomplish- 
ment. This historical sociologist also appreciated the 
premise of time and place specificity and, therefore, the 
inherent diversity of the examined social phenomena 
informing the analysis, and its author’s attention to the 
temporal dimension of social and cultural life—in par- 
ticular, her careful examination of how the immigrants’ 
home-country traditions and lifestyles (chapter one) af- 
fect the transformation of the same in Australia (chap- 
ters six and seven)—both effectively combined with a 
theoretical interpretation of the investigated issues. 
The proposition of context—here, class-specific ethnic 
and cosmopolitan types of immigrants’ trans- 
nationalism—an equivalent of sorts of the concept of 
“segmented assimilation” (Alejandro Portes and Min 
Zhou, “The New Second Generation: Segmented As- 
similation and Its Variants,” 1993) recognized by the 
sociologists of immigration—is an additional and wel- 
come contribution.) 

The book is not without weaknesses. I note three such 
shortcomings. First, the subtitle is misleading. There is 
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nothing in the study about American Croatians, and, 
excepting a short passage about white ethnics (pp. 80- 
84), the information about the general experience of 
immigrants in America is derived exclusively from cur- 
rent sociological theories. These theories can perhaps 
be taken as suggestive but certainly not as representa- 
tive of immigrants’ experience. My second reservation 
concerns the too-strong language of the author’s the- 
oretical claims vis-a-vis the empirical basis of her study. 
Having interviewed a mere ten men and ten women in 
each of the two immigrant cohorts (p. 24), Colic- 
Peisker’s assertive conclusions about ethnocentric ver- 
sus liberal-universalist value profiles of working-class 
and professional respondents are not very convincing 
when based on tabulations where an apparently impres- 
sive difference in answers to a particular question—be- 
tween, say, fifty percent and thirty percent—corre- 
sponds to five and three persons (pp. 181, 187). This 
type of exploratory ethnographic study, based on a 
small and unrepresentative sample, is perfectly legiti- 
mate in qualitative social science research, but it calls 
for a “soft” style of narrative of the findings and ten- 
tative conclusions in the form of hypotheses or heuristic 
guideposts for future studies. My third complaint is 
Colic-Peisker’s unjustified reduction of her theoretical 
assessment of the form and “contents” of immigrant 
transnationalism to one factor: class. It contradicts an 
elegant multilevel empirical account in chapters one 
through three of the transformation between the 1950s 
and 1990s of the immigrants’ home country, Australian 
society, and the world in general, which clearly implies 
not one but a constellation of circumstances as contrib- 
uting to the emergence of international migrants’ “vag- 
abond” identities, and it does not agree, either, with the 
idea of the inherent complexity of the social world an- 
nounced in the introduction as the premise of the anal- 
ysis. 

Despite these reservations, Colic-Peisker’s book will 
certainly be a good read for immigration specialists, not 
only in Australia but also North America and Europe, 
and elsewhere around the globe where migration stud- 
ies are beginning to thrive. 

Ewa MorAwskA 
University of Essex 


Micot SeIGEL. Uneven Encounters: Making Race and 
Nation in Brazil and the United States. (American En- 
counters/Global Interactions.) Durham, N.C.; Duke 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xxii, 386. Cloth $89.95, pa- 
per $24.95. 


Carmen Miranda and barely clad mulata women danc- 
ing samba are among the varied stereotypical images of 
Brazil that have circulated internationally in the twen- 
tieth century. A parallel foreign fascination has focused 
on Brazil’s racial configurations, as historians, social 
scientists, and journalists have visited the continent- 
sized country to decipher its understandings of racial 
categories, identities, hierarchies, and discrimination. 
Numerous scholars have written comparative studies of 
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how these racial systems operate differently in Brazil 
and the United States. Most of these analyses argue for 
the existence of alleged all-encompassing, nationally 
bound social and cultural configurations of skin color 
and their relationship to class, status, and people of 
mixed races. In embarking on a self-described trans- 
national history of interactions among North Ameri- 
cans, Brazilians, and Europeans that rejects this com- 
parative methodology, Micol Seigel seeks to uncover 
the complex webs of interchange that were spun in the 
1920s as Afro-Brazilians sought to occupy larger po- 
litical, cultural, and social spaces in the decades after 
abolition. As the title of this broadly conceptualized 
study proclaims, power relationships framed these ex- 
changes, placing Brazilians, and particularly Afro-Bra- 
zilians, on an unequal playing field with those with 
whom they interacted at home and abroad. 

Drawing widely from postmodern, postcolonial, fem- 
inist, diasporic, and queer studies, Seigel approaches 
this topic through a bold use of sources, archives, and 
theoretical approaches, arguing quite convincingly that 
Afro-Brazilians played an active role in the interna- 
tional circulation of ideas and cultural expressions in 
the tumultuous 1920s. In a whirlwind tour of U.S.-pro- 
duced Brazilian coffee ads, the ephemeral maxixe dance 
craze, the appropriation of jazz by Rio’s musicians, and 
interactions between Afro-Brazilian and African 
American newspapers, the author documents how 
members of the African diaspora maneuvered through 
varied notions of race, skin color, and individual and 
national identities. At times these interactions came 
from traveling abroad. Riding the tide of “Negro fever,” 
Afro-Brazilian dancers and musicians performed in Eu- 
rope, promoting themselves as exotic others. When 
they returned to their homeland, they used elites’ pro- 
European proclivities to affirm and legitimize their cul- 
tural creations and their own social status by pointing 
to the warm reception they enjoyed in centers of “civ- 
ilization.” 

These encounters, however, did not always require 
individuals to cross the Atlantic or travel north to en- 
gage in cross-fertilization. Debates about race also cir- 
culated transnationally through print. Seigel examines 
Afro-Brazilian newspapers that flourished in the 1920s 
and 1930s to show how these exchanges unfolded. Like 
many scholars unpacking the constructions of race in 
Brazil in the early twentieth century, Seigel points to 
discursive transformations that revolved around the na- 
ture of race, the role of Afro-Brazilians in Brazilian so- 
ciety, and the strategies they used to overcome discrim- 
ination. While Afro-Brazilian editors were outspoken 
critics of the lingering marginalization of people of 
color, they also embraced emergent ideas that later 
scholars have compacted into the code term “racial de- 
mocracy” and that have been dismantled by intellec- 
tuals and activists in recent decades. Just as Afro-Bra- 
zilian entertainers used European prominence to show 
that racial hierarchies were “uncivilized,” so, too, Afro- 
Brazilian writers used the emergent claim that racial 
discrimination was minimal in Brazil to set a standard 
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against which to point out inconsistencies in everyday 
practices. Seigel deftly captures this strategy by tracking 
the debates in the Afro-Brazilian and African Ameri- 
can presses about proposals for African American im- 
migration to Brazil and the movement to erect a mon- 
ument to honor the “Mde Preta” (Black Mother). 
Despite a seemingly common diasporic strategy to at- 
tack racial discrimination and recognize the lasting leg- 
acies of slavery, however, the U.S.-Brazilian dialogue 
often got lost in translation. 

Seigel is adamant in arguing that comparative studies 
about national ideological and social systems can be- 
come discursive tropes that flatten complexities and 
ambiguities. Among the important contributions of this 
outstanding study the ways it identifies international ex- 
changes, complex circulations of people and ideas, and 
the ways they influenced and transformed the local. 
Yet, at times the author is forced somewhat uncom- 
fortably into national comparisons, recognizing, for ex- 
ample, that African American newspaper editors had a 
uniquely different agenda and understanding of Brazil 
than did their Afro-Brazilian counterparts. In large 
part, both were shaped by distinct national narratives, 
agendas, and identities. The local many times took pre- 
cedent over the transnational. As Seigel points out, the 
reified “other” could serve as a useful political strategy 
for setting standards and making useful comparisons to 
buttress arguments, and it was precisely this approach 
that Afro-Brazilians and African Americans employed 
to promote national agendas. News of lynchings in the 
U.S. South could reassure Brazilians of all colors that 
race relations in their country were superior to those of 
the allegedly civilized giant to the north. Embracing 
that notion also served as a measure against which to 
emphasize discrepancies between discourse and reality. 
Similarly, Brazil’s supposed racial paradise served as a 
foil for African American intellectuals who used it as an 
argument against racism and segregation in the United 
States. 

JAMES N. GREEN 
Brown University 


WILLIAM J. HAUSMAN, PETER HERTNER, and MIRA 
Wikins. Global Electrification: Multinational Enterprise 
and International Finance in the History of Light and 
Power, 1878-2007. (Cambridge Studies in the Emer- 
gence of Global Enterprise.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2008. Pp. xxiv, 487. $80.00. 


I read this book with great interest and with great plea- 
sure. The subject is important and the story is well told. 
As is not always the case, the title is a very good re- 
flection of its content. William J. Hausman, Peter Hert- 
ner, and Mira Wilkins’s monograph deals with the role 
played by multinational enterprises and international 
finance in the development of the light and power in- 
dustry throughout the world from the 1870s to the 
1970s, by which time this role virtually came to an end; 
an epilogue brings the story up to date. This story is not 
new, as it is part of the general history of international 
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business (with which it has much in common). But it has 
never been told in this way. 

Three features make this book a new and original 
work. First, it combines two or even three sets of writ- 
ings in business and economic history that have had lit- 
tle interaction with each other: the history of the elec- 
trical industry, the history of multinational enterprises, 
and the history of banking and finance. Second, it en- 
compasses the whole world and offers a truly compar- 
ative perspective. Third, it provides an excellent anal- 
ysis of the first globalization of the world economy, not 
by sacrificing to,current fashions but by closely looking 
at the activities of the global players in a global industry. 

One interesting and extremely valuable aspect of this 
scholarly undertaking is that it is the collective effort of 
a group of highly distinguished business and economic 
historians, as opposed to an edited volume gathering 
essays written by individual authors. Moreover, the au- 
thors maintain a unity of purpose from beginning to 
end. The book is more concerned about the complex- 
ities of historical events than grand but approximate 
generalizations. However, the historical past is ana- 
lyzed through a series of original and operational con- 
cepts defined for the purpose of the study by making 
ample use of the business, finance, and economics lit- 
erature. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first two 
deal with concepts. Chapter one provides a broad an- 
alytical survey of the development of the electrical in- 
dustry, mainly at technical and economic levels, from 
the early nineteenth century to the 1930s. Chapter two 
critically reviews the literature on international busi- 
ness (with particular attention to portfolio and direct 
investments, freestanding companies, and corporate 
governance) before defining a typology of foreign direct 
investments in the power and light industry that is then 
employed throughout the remainder of the book. Chap- 
ters three through seven follow a fairly uncontroversial 
chronological order: 1880-1914, 1914-1929, 1929-1945 
(with these three eras forming the core of the book); 
and 1945-1978 and 1978-2007 (with these last two, 
shorter chapters being conceived as a conclusion to the 
story with, so to speak, the death and rebirth of mul- 
tinational enterprise in the electrical industry). 

This monograph is primarily concerned with the ma- 
jor players in the field: the manufacturers in the electro- 
technical industry; the banks and other finance com- 
panies, such as investment trusts; and the holding 
companies. The authors pay particular attention to the 
networks of relationships existing within and between 
these players, their cooperation as well as their com- 
petition, and the making and unmaking of business 
groups. The text provides a fairly comprehensive view 
of the actors who mattered, as witnessed by the list 
given in Appendix A, which contains some 300 entities. 
Several of these companies, groups, and networks are 
followed across several chapters, with their names be- 
coming familiar to the reader as the story unfolds. In 
that respect, this thoroughly researched book succeeds 
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in combining relevant details with general trends and 
broad explanations. 

This is a great piece of scholarship written by three 
leading economic and business historians, with another 
eight eminent experts contributing indirectly to the vol- 
ume. Given the importance not only of electrification 
but also of big business and high finance, it should be 
of interest to all historians of the modern and contem- 
porary world. 

YOUSSEF Cassis 
University of Geneva and London School of 
Economics 


ERIKA KuHLMAN. Reconstructing Patriarchy after the 
Great War: Women, Gender, and Postwar Reconciliation 
between Nations. (The Palgrave Macmillan Series in 
Transnational History.) New York: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan. 2008. Pp. xiv, 246. $74.95. 


Erika Kuhlman sets an ambitious goal: to expand our 
understanding of the process and meaning of peace 
both between and within nations by exploring not only 
the words and actions of official peacemakers but also 
the ways in which “ordinary people—soldiers, house- 
wives, business people, social workers, clergy, and es- 
pecially women—conducted their lives in the face of a 
watershed international event such as the Great War 
and its aftermath” (p. 3). The author of Petticoats and 
White Feathers: Gender Conformity, Race, the Progres- 
sive Peace Movement, and the Debate over War, 1895- 
1919 (1997), Kuhlman continues her engagement with 
complex questions of war and peace, nations and citi- 
zenship, and identity and hierarchy. The author suc- 
ceeds admirably in providing her readers with a nu- 
anced and comprehensive understanding of the process 
of international and domestic reconciliation in the post- 
war period in Germany and the United States and the 
complex ways in which the reestablishment of patriar- 
chy was woven into this process. 

Kuhlman begins with an exploration of the American 
occupation of the Rhineland and efforts to control 
women’s sexuality conducted by both Americans and 
Germans in the occupied zone. She documents the im- 
portant assertion of, and interplay between, two sys- 
tems of domination—patriarchy and the international 
power of the war’s victors—as the two countries, and in 
particular American soldiers and German civilians, 
navigated their postwar relationships. According to Ku- 
hlman, patriarchy was similarly bolstered in the 
“Rhineland Horror” campaign, an international, and 
indeed transnational, propaganda campaign against 
French use of African troops in the occupation, a pro- 
test initiated by Germans but soon successful in recruit- 
ing whites across the political spectrum and across na- 
tional borders on the basis of white supremacist beliefs. 
Turning to American attitudes toward peacemaking, 
Kulhman discovers the dominance in the United States 
of a traditional approach to the war’s outcomes, an ap- 
proach that claimed the victor’s role in controlling and 
redeeming the conquered foe and framed those actions 
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in distinctly masculine terms. It is in this context that 
Kuhlman’s explication of the transnationalist thinking 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom (WILPF) provides an example of an alterna- 
tive vision of the war’s end, as American and German 
members imagined a reconciliation process in which 
both women and men, and both the vanquished and the 
victors, might work together toward lasting peace. Al- 
though official peacemakers had little trouble dismiss- 
ing WILPF’s call for a role for women, particularly 
given the essentialist position of women’s natural pac- 
ifism the group wielded in making its claim, women’s 
efforts to exert influence through unofficial channels, 
including in the provision of relief, illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of a different kind of peace based in true rec- 
onciliation. In the end, militarism and patriarchy won 
out. On the homefront, too, women advocating for a 
new world of women’s full equality found militarism, 
nationalism, and patriarchy too powerful to overcome 
as Germans and Americans alike commemorated only 
the masculine heroism of war and found a much- 
sought-after normalcy in returning women to a depen- 
dent and subordinate female role. Patriarchy ruled the 
day domestically, while victors ruled the vanquished in 
the international realm. 

Appropriately published as part of the Transnational 
History Series, Kuhlman’s work succeeds in complicat- 
ing our understanding of what constituted the peace- 
making process following World War I. Exploring the 
role of non-governmental actors as diverse as the 
American Legion Women’s Auxiliary and WILPF, the 
“Rhineland Horror” propagandists and the civil rights 
activist Mary Church Terrell, and giving voice to count- 
less other individual writers, thinkers, and activists from 
the United States and across Europe, with special focus 
on Germany, Kuhlman helps us to recognize that 
peacemaking is not exclusive to policymakers but also 
involves the process of reconciliation among human be- 
ings across and within national borders. In such a pro- 
cess after World War I, transnational identities and is- 
sues necessarily played a significant role. By restoring 
this broader understanding of the postwar process, Ku- 
hlman acknowledges the agency of individuals and or- 
ganizations that attempted to shape the future, and il- 
lustrates as well the wide range of competing visions 
that surrounded official leadership even as they nev- 
ertheless constructed a notably traditional peace. 

With an enormous subject and complex ideas, the 
clarity and grace of Kuhlman’s work are especially 
praiseworthy. Given her explicit organizational scheme, 
Kuhlman might have eliminated the sometimes too fre- 
quent internal references to previous or forthcoming 
discussions in her text. But this is a very minor distrac- 
tion in a book that is otherwise scrupulously polished 
and well presented. Kuhlman’s argumentation is cogent 
and her evidence thorough. The book is well grounded 
in the surrounding historiography, proving attentive to 
both complementary and competing interpretations. It 
is also richly documented with a wide range of primary 
sources from both sides of the Atlantic, especially news- 
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papers, magazines, journals, and government and or- 
ganizational archival materials. Kuhlman’s balanced 
and effective presentation of both the German and 
American stories is particularly impressive. 

Having begun her study with an interest in “how... 
wars end” (p. 2), Kuhlman suggests an important con- 
temporary lesson about the limits of the peacemaking 
process, a lesson outlined in her provocative epilogue. 
The process of postwar reconciliation, she says, is not 
a promising forum for creating meaningful and lasting 
change in women’s place in the world, given the pow- 
erful attraction of “normalcy” and patriarchy’s central 
role in it. To resolve the crises that confront women’s 
lives across national boundaries and around the 
world—violence, hunger, and exploitation, for in- 
stance—we must not wait until wars are fought and con- 
cluded but seek such transformation against the back- 
drop of peace. Such a conclusion suggests again the 
significance of this superb work of transnational his- 
tory. 

Nancy K. Bristow 
University of Puget Sound 


Martin Suipway. Decolonization and Its Impact: A 
Comparative Approach to the End of the Colonial Em- 
pires. Malden, Mass.: Blackwell. 2008. Pp. xi, 269. Cloth 
$86.95, paper $36.95. 


Despite their variegated beginnings, Europe’s empires 
came to an end with remarkable speed at roughly the 
same time. Surviving World War II largely intact, the 
two largest empires, the British and the French, had all 
but disappeared by the early 1960s. It is this surprisingly 
quick, if complex, process of decolonization that is the 
subject of Martin Shipway’s useful new work. Shipway 
carefully analyzes what he considers to be the “twenty 
year crisis” (borrowing E. H. Carr’s phrase) of Euro- 
pean empires following 1945, showing the war to have 
been instrumental in making some form of decoloni- 
zation inevitable. But just what form was anyone’s 
guess. As Shipway shows, outcomes were often neither 
intended nor envisioned, and players on both sides of 
the colonial divide were commonly left disappointed. 

There is a sizable body of literature on decoloniza- 
tion, but what makes Shipway’s study novel is its effort 
to present a history of the end of empire from some- 
where between above and below. Noting the tendency 
to see decolonization as either an act of surrender by 
weakened European states or a hard-won triumph for 
anti-colonial independence movements, he “triangu- 
lates” between “top-down” and “grass roots” explana- 
tions of the process. Central to this method is a com- 
parative approach that explores the similarities and 
differences between the French and British experi- 
ences. Comparisons also allow Shipway to form broad 
generalizations about the postwar contexts of Euro- 
pean imperialism. 

Shipway argues that the impact of World War II on 
colonialism was essential, though largely indirect. The 
war certainly changed the ordering of the international 
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system, the management of colonial rule, and the eco- 
nomic prowess of colonial powers. But in few cases did 
it spell the immediate end of colonial rule, India being 
a notable exception. Shipway shows that both France 
and Britain emerged from the war with a “new convic- 
tion” about the importance of the empire to the health 
of the metropole, and both undertook a “second colo- 
nial occupation” to increase economic production, a 
process that was well underway during the war itself. 
This reinvigorated enthusiasm for empire in Europe 
met with increased opposition not only from nationalist 
anti-colonial movements, but also from administrators 
of the late colonial state who often found the “collab- 
orator system” of rule to be taxed by changing postwar 
mentalities and political realities. 

The regional studies that make up the bulk of the 
book follow a logical trajectory and explain how various 
paths to decolonization took shape in specific contexts. 
Several chapters explore the first wave of decoloniza- 
tion in South Asia immediately after the war, as well as 
the rise of nationalism in Southeast Asia, especially In- 
dochina, Malaya, and Indonesia. Three rich chapters 
depict the road to independence in Africa. Here, Ship- 
way’s “triangulation” method is perhaps at its clearest 
as he maps the rise of African nationalist organizations 
alongside shifts in European attitudes and strategies re- 
garding self-rule. In a particularly original chapter, 
Shipway devotes much needed attention to the impact 
violence and war had on the process, a subject too often 
dealt with cursorily in works on decolonization, offering 
a pair of valuable comparisons of Madagascar and Ke- 
nya and Algeria and Cyprus. 

While based almost exclusively on secondary sources, 
this book offers both original insights and a meticulous 
engagement with the existing historiography on the 
subject. The reliance on secondary sources has one 
downside: Britain and France, the two countries that 
have received the most attention from scholars, are the 
real focus of the book. Anyone looking for a discussion 
of decolonization in the Belgian or Portuguese empires 
will likely be disappointed. While unfortunate, this 
omission does not undermine the central arguments of 
the book. That decolonization was a process acceler- 
ated by World War II certainly holds true in European 
empires beyond Britain and France. The inclusion of 
Belgium and Portugal would have made the study richer 
in evidence but likely would have done little to make 
Shipway’s observations more persuasive. As it stands, 
scholars in the field will welcome this book for its in- 
novative methodology and valiant attempt to unite Eu- 
ropean and non-European perspectives on events. Ad- 
vanced students will also find it to be a useful overview 
of the major issues of the period and an excellent in- 
troduction to the key historiographical debates on the 
subject. ~ 

Perhaps Shipway’s most significant achievement is 
his fidelity to historical contingencies and his refusal to 
rely on overarching models of decolonization that un- 
necessarily simplify the past. Here decolonization is a 
series of separate, though sometimes parallel, pro- 
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cesses over which few participants, be they European 
administrators or anti-colonial nationalists, felt they 
had much control. The result, ironically, was that dis- 
illusionment was keenly felt by almost everyone in- 
volved. 
J. P. DAUGHTON 
Stanford University 


Marc J. SELVERSTONE. Constructing the Monolith: The 
United States, Great Britain, and International Commu- 
nism, 1945-1950. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
2009. Pp. xi, 304. $49.95. 


In the summer of 1954, Clement Attlee and other lead- 
ing members of the British Labour Party went to China. 
The professed purpose of their controversial visit was 
to help raise the bamboo curtain, which had isolated the 
People’s Republic of China since the Liberation of 
1949. During the course of their visit, the former British 
prime minister conversed over tea with Chairman Mao 
Zedong. It was said to be the first time that Mao had 
met with any Western leader since taking power. Pre- 
dictably, he used the occasion to rail against the United 
States and to insist that China was not merely a “cats- 
paw” of the Soviet Union, as American policy makers 
apparently liked to think. Attlee, whose visit had been 
fiercely condemned in the United States, replied that 
“it was rather frightening to other nations who often 
had disagreements among themselves, to see a group of 
countries acting as a single monolithic bloc,” adding 
that this sort of behavior “actually gave the whole of the 
case to those elements in the United States who argued 
that the world was divided into two blocs.” 

This polite assertion, which exploited the idea of the 
communist monolith at the same time as dismissing it 
as a crude oversimplification, is a late example of the 
way of thinking explored so convincingly in this closely 
argued and yet broadly illuminating book. Marc J. Selv- 
erstone sets out to show how, in the five years following 
World War II, Americans and Britons came to see com- 
munism as a “monolithic force,” even though the his- 
tory of that movement suggested it was in fact no such 
thing. 

As it emerged in 1945-1946, the Cold War seemed 
firmly of its moment. And yet many of the ideas and 
images with which policy makers on both sides of the 
Atlantic tried to make sense of the polarized postwar 
world were inherited from the early twentieth century. 
Just as the iron curtain actually emerged as a political 
metaphor during World War I and had then been 
wrapped around Bolshevik Russia by 1920, so the 
“monolithism” of the international communist move- 
ment had been loudly proclaimed by its advocates in the 
1920s and 1930s. Other habits of thought shown to have 
been carried over from earlier in the century included 
a fear of collaboration, a sense of communism as a con- 
tagious virus or plague, and the infernal rhetoric of 
“Red Fascism,” in which fascism and communism were 
treated as more or less identical forms of totalitarian- 
ism. 
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Having traced these lines of descent, Selverstone 
shows how the idea of the communist monolith came to 
be reestablished in Anglo-American policy during the 
opening months of the Cold War. From the start, the 
image prompted doubts in the minds of various diplo- 
mats and officials, but it was also deliberately projected 
into the public mind by governments using advertising 
and other techniques to override opposition and dis- 
sent. The tensions this commitment to the “iron-con- 
trolled” monolith could produce are particularly well 
elucidated. During the years of the hard-line Truman 
Doctrine, U.S. officials found themselves having to play 
up the “monolith” threat in order to get Americans to 
come into line over Europe. In the process, they un- 
leashed an anticommunist sentiment they would then 
“struggle to manage.” The same sort of complexity 
came up in 1948 when Josip Broz Tito’s Yugoslavia was 
kicked out of the Cominform, a “first crack” in the idea 
of the communist monolith, as Selverstone agrees, but 
one that was successfully used to concentrate the image 
around the Soviet Union and its loyal satellites: a break, 
in other words, that proved the monolith stronger, even 
as it gave encouragement to the designers of the 
“wedge” strategy that would later be applied in Asia as 
well as in Europe. 

Some of Selverstone’s best pages concern the maneu- 
vers of policy makers who saw the dangers of “mono- 
lithic” thinking and tried to steer their governments 
away from it. A telling example is found in American 
Policy Planning Staff member John Paton Davies, who 
was unconvinced by the propaganda about communist 
China being a mere stooge of Moscow and worried that 
the employment of “monolithic” imagery in describing 
this relationship might actually be “emboldening” the 
Kremlin and “contributing to Soviet success.” In 1949, 
therefore, Davies and his colleague, Ware Adams, 
wrote a paper calling for a change in U.S. propaganda, 
insisting that, while the Kremlin may indeed have 
wanted to create exactly such a monolith, the commu- 
nist parties and nations around the world did not 
amount to any such thing. They advocated that a new 
distinction be made between “communism” and “Rus- 
sian imperialism.” 

This is an important and largely persuasive book, 
which raises more questions than it can possibly answer. 
Despite Selverstone’s skillful use of archives, there are 
times when he seems rather schematic in his arguments. 
The suggestion, for example, that the “monolith” was 
supported by a shared “Anglo-American historical con- 
sciousness” involving a perception of “a long line of 
threats to freedom and liberty” seems to generalize a 
perspective that, to a British reader at least, seems the 
much contested possession of Winston Churchill and, 
perhaps, the Conservative mythmaking historian, 
Arthur Bryant. There were others, after all, and not just 
adherents such as Agnes Smedley, for whom Mao Ze- 
dong stood in the tradition of American democracy, a 
kind of Benjamin Franklin in a blue shirt. Similarly, it 
is really only in passing that Selverstone suggests that 
the “monolith” prepared the way for the “axis of 
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evil”—an intriguing hypothesis to which he might use- 
fully return in the future. 
PATRICK WRIGHT 
Nottingham Trent University 


STEPHANIE Cooke. In Mortal Hands: A Cautionary His- 
tory of the Nuclear Age. New York: Bloomsbury. 2009. 
Pp. 488. $27.00. 


As Stephanie Cooke notes early in her invigorating 
book, “The civilian nuclear enterprise is more politi- 
cized than any other industry, even oil, because of its 
close link to nuclear weapons” (p. 5). This is an obser- 
vation worth thinking about. Immediately after World 
War II, the hope for civilian nuclear power—energy 
“too cheap to meter,” in the words of Lewis Strauss, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)—promised both 
bounty and redemption for American scientists and 
politicians. Yet this vision of a utopian future was but 
the outer surface, masking the vast archipelago of sites 
involved in nuclear weapons production. The AEC 
mostly made bombs, but it did not talk about that part 
much. Historians have sniffed out the military side of 
the story, and the historiography of nuclear weapons 
has (pardon the pun) mushroomed in recent years. 

Yet nuclear power, the civilian face of the military 
juggernaut, has not received comparable attention. 
Cooke’s great merit is to take a journalist’s trained eye 
(she has covered the industry for almost thirty years) to 
the history of nuclear matters with power generation 
front and center. Instead of nuclear energy being 
tacked onto a history of weapons, the weaponry is sub- 
ordinated here to a history of power generation. All of 
the usual stops of the American weapons narrative are 
here: the Manhattan Project, testing in the South Pa- 
cific, the Cuban Missile Crisis. But we also get Atoms 
for Peace, Three Mile Island, Yucca Mountain, and a 
worldwide tour of nuclear power: Soviet (with Cher- 
nobyl); British (with Windscale); Israeli, Indian, and 
Pakistani (with bombs); and Iran’s ventures into the 
dark nucleus of uranium and plutonium atoms. 

Cooke’s text is a work of advocacy. In an age of con- 
cerns about global warming and dwindling fossil fuel 
reserves, nuclear power may be experiencing a renais- 
sance. Her purpose here is to show how the promise of 
“the peaceful atom” has been tainted, in three senses, 
from the very start. The first taint, indicated by Three 
Mile Island and Chernobyl, is the persistent danger of 
nuclear accidents. It is noteworthy that the nuclear 
weapons side of the atomic complex had a lot fewer 
accidents, with consequently less catastrophic environ- 
mental and health consequences, than the supposedly 
sunny side of fission. 

Industry advocates respond that there are plenty of 
safeguards, and proper regulation will tame the atom’s 
dangerous consequences. This is the second taint: reg- 
ulatory capture by the nuclear power industry. The 
AEC had two major functions aside from its primary 
one of producing atomic bombs: promoting nuclear 
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power and regulating it. The conflicts of interest even- 
tually led to the fracture of the AEC in the 1970s, 
spawning the Department of Energy (bombs and pro- 
motion) and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(oversight). But the centrality of atomic fuel to Amer- 
ican national security and the narrowing of expertise to 
industry stalwarts meant that regulators were consis- 
tently biased in favor of permitting questionable prac- 
tices. (The International Atomic Energy Agency 
[IAEA] is in the same quandary, minus the bombs.) Ac- 
cordingly, no nuclear nation has managed to solve the 
problem of waste storage. Nuclear power may be in 
abeyance now (the last operating license was granted in 
1996, when reactors produced about a fifth of American 
energy), but calls abound for a return to the boom. 
Cooke disagrees with such suggestions. 

Consider the third taint: nuclear proliferation. Every 
single nuclear weapons program, with the exception of 
the first two (American and Soviet), stemmed from the 
clandestine transformation of civilian power plants into 
sources of high-grade weapons fuel. By 1959, Cooke 
notes, the United States’ “Atoms for Peace” program 
had provided forty-two countries with reactors and fuel, 
some of them unstable dictatorships like Vietnam and 
the Belgian Congo. The Soviets, British, French, and 
Chinese followed. Iran, for example, acquired the ura- 
nium now fueling its program in the final years of the 
Shah through the loophole in IAEA regulations that 
excluded mining. As a result, the London firm Rio 
Tinto-Zinc moved material from Namibia to Tehran. 
Cooke lays bare many of the apparent lacunae in to- 
day’s non-proliferation regime by showing how those 
holes were deliberately inserted by the power industry: 
“Yet even the best safeguards system in the world can- 
not guarantee 100 percent protection from a deter- 
mined country or group pursuing and achieving its ob- 
jectives, because people cheat, money talks, and the 
technology is now widely available” (p. 381). 

Although Cooke does engage in some archival re- 
search (especially surrounding the nuclear tests at Bi- 
kini in 1946), most of her evidence is drawn from extant 
scholarship, published sources, and decades of fascinat- 
ing interviews. The stories presented here may not be 
utterly new, but their juxtaposition into a compelling 
narrative packs a punch, making this book a valuable 
introduction to the global history of nuclear power. 

MicHaeL D. GorDIN 
Princeton University 


Davip CortriGHt. Peace: A History of Movements and 
Ideas. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. 
Pp. xii, 376. Cloth $90.00, paper $29.99. 


A peace movement organizer turned peace studies ac- 
ademic, David Cortright has produced an overview of 
peace campaigning—part one of his book—and its as- 
sociated ideas and inspirations—part two. He has first- 
hand experience of the American peace movement over 
several decades, reads widely, organizes material care- 
fully, writes elegantly, shows sensitivity to chronological 
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and cultural variations, and exudes moral seriousness. 
His survey therefore deserves a bright future as an am- 
bitious and multiskilled introduction to an important 
subject. 

Even so, it has its limitations. A reviewer for a his- 
torical journal such as this one must immediately point 
out that it occasionally resorts to anachronistic over- 
simplification, as in its presentation of Immanuel Kant 
as a believer in the eirenic effect of democratic, as dis- 
tinct from republican, regimes, and is heavily depen- 
dent on secondary sources, often of a quite general 
kind. Some of its historical judgments lack balance; 
thus, Cortright writes of “the success of non-violent re- 
sistance in winning independence for India . . . without 
stirring the rancor and bitterness that often result from 
revolutionary change” and of “the peaceful and even 
amicable way in which Britain handed over power in 
1947” (pp. 211-212), yet he fails to mention the Hindu- 
Muslim massacres that followed what was, for the 
former imperial power, in part a decision to scurry away 
from a predictable bloodbath. Likewise he describes 
the Danish and Norwegian experiences of Nazi occu- 
pation in World War II as “examples of nonviolent suc- 
cess” without pointing out that the attempted “mass 
noncooperation” of some Scandinavians was not the 
same as the disarming of a would-be conqueror by 
means of that technique, which had been the criterion 
of success set by advocates of nonviolent resistance dur- 
ing the 1930s (p. 228). 

A reviewer with theoretical interests must also note 
a slight analytical looseness. Cortright is aware that 
peace movements have always comprised two distinct 
elements: a minority seeking the abolition of war 
through the immediate and total renunciation of armed 
defense, and a majority pursuing the same goal through 
reforms of the international system or the states com- 
posing it and, in the meanwhile, allowing military force 
provided it is used in a defensive and progressive man- 
ner. He is also aware that the term “pacifism” is now 
normally applied only to the minority, although when 
first coined it included the majority as well. Even so, he 
uses the word to describe peace activism of a non-ab- 
solutist kind, too, sometimes without using an adjective 
such as “pragmatic” to distinguish it from pacifism as 
now more commonly understood in its absolutist form. 
This occasionally proves problematical: for example, 
the statement “Pacifism (broadly understood) includes 
internationalism” is followed seven lines later by the 
assertion that “Internationalism embodies a narrower 
and more conservative outlook than pacifism” (pp. 45- 
46), which left this reader a little puzzled as to the re- 
lationship being claimed between the two ideas. And 
although aware that the goals of peace and justice 
sometimes conflict, Cortright has a tendency to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds on this issue. At 
times, notably in his sympathetic accounts of conscien- 
tious objectors and nonviolence, he can sound like an 
advocate of absolute pacifism, but at others, as when 
denouncing “the pusillanimity of Britain and France” 
(p. 82) in the face of Benito Mussolini’s seizure of Ethi- 
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opia, he appears to be more of a humanitarian inter- 
ventionist. Disarmingly, he owns up to “a tendency to- 
wards utopianism” (p. 334), which prepares the reader 
for his sanguine expression of confidence in “an emerg- 
ing science of peace-building” (p. 337) with which the 
book concludes. 

MarTIN CEADEL 

New College, 

University of Oxford 


ASIA 


Hitpe De WeEERDT. Competition over Content: Negoti- 
ating Standards for the Civil Service Examinations in Im- 
perial China (1127-1279). (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, number 289.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Asia Center. 2007. Pp. xvi, 495. $49.50. 


This book aims to answer the following questions: how 
did Zhu Xi’s “Learning of the Way” (daoxue) succeed 
in determining the examination standards of the civil 
service examination field, and how did the examinations 
assist in shaping the course of the development of schol- 
arly learning? How did the Southern Song examination 
content cum intellectual history differ from the North- 
ern Song and set the paradigm of the competition over 
examination contents in later dynasties? The last ques- 
tion has been ably explored by Benjamin Elman in his 
magnum opus on the late imperial period. Hilde De 
Weerdt has now competently investigated the earlier 
Southern Song period. 

The questions are all important, but they have been 
asked before. The distinct strength of this book is that 
De Weerdt seeks answers in works hitherto little ex- 
amined: examination preparation books. Their exis- 
tence has been known for a long time, but modern his- 
torians have generally ignored them, considering them 
not worth studying because they represent “little tra- 
dition” works. However, De Weerdt uses them effec- 
tively to demonstrate that they faithfully reflected pop- 
ular intellectual trends in examination questions and 
standards. Any thinker who wished to compete success- 
fully in the scholarly arena first had to succeed in getting 
publishers to adapt or adopt his writings into exami- 
nation preparation books. In the beginning of the 
Southern Song period, the “ancient prose” style and the 
so-called “Yongjia” scholarship had dominated the 
“bounded space” of the examinations. Yongjia utilitar- 
ianism was a powerful ideology against which Zhu Xi 
fought; the competition between Zhu’s learning and 
Yongjia thinking was evident in the twelfth century, 
during which the Song government prohibited the 
former and even persecuted Zhu and his followers. 
Nonetheless, by the time of Zhu’s death and the im- 
mediate decades thereafter, the Zhu school prevailed, 
as demonstrated by the popular examination books 
then in print. 

The victory of the Zhu school is a reflection of Zhu 
and his followers’ significant gift for synthesis, although 
De Weerdt does not stress this point. Rather, she uses 
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the content of the examinations to show that the rise of 
the Zhu school was due to its ability to compete in the 
examination field. From the viewpoint of a social his- 
torian, this is an acceptable interpretation, although I 
am somewhat inclined to think that the process was a 
patient effort over a sustained period of intellectual ne- 
gotiation. It would otherwise be odd that Zhu and his 
followers did not seek to wipe out the influence of the 
ancient prose advocates and the Yongjia thinkers. 

To consider the examination field as a space in which 
different schools of thought competed to dominate is a 
positive step toward understanding the power of the im- 
perial Chinese government and how the principle of 
“equality,” or at least “impartiality,” was carried out. It 
used to be that historians considered the state the sole 
arbiter in the field of examinations, but De Weerdt 
questions whether this was actually true. She does not 
openly state that the field was an open one, or that the 
state participated equally with other forces—examina- 
tion book publishers, intellectual leaders, the examin- 
ees, and examiners with personal intellectual agen- 
das—and I suspect that her intention is not to argue 
that these were equal participants in the field, but one 
still gets the impression that this is her point. I think 
that this impression is incorrect. 

De Weerdt argues that examination practices dif- 
fered between the Northern Song and the Southern 
Song. She argues the “localist turn” in debates about 
the two regimes. I think that this turn, which I accept 
as real, is a development that from the Northern Song 
to the Southern Song had more continuity than discon- 
tinuity. The state participated in the field as a player 
“more equal” than others, and this was as true for the 
Northern Song as it was for the Southern Song. There 
were intellectual changes in the eleventh century, and 
these were equally as acute as in subsequent centuries. 
In both cases, the state remained the ultimate arbitra- 
tor. De Weerdt argues that the Southern Song govern- 
ment chose to retreat and let the other participating 
forces work out their conflicts. This is to me an ideal- 
ization of the Chinese state and its exercise of power. 

In all, this is a very important book, especially for its 
delineation of the importance of the examination field 
to the course of intellectual development. Errors and 
mistranslations aside, the book is a serious and elo- 
quent piece of scholarly research. 

Tuomas H. C. Lee 
National Chiao-tung University 


Tonto ANDRADE. How Taiwan Became Chinese: Dutch, 
Spanish, and Han Colonization in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. (Guttenberg-e Online History Series.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 2007. Electronic book. Site 
access $49.50. 


Tonio Andrade’s electronic book is at the same time a 
study of the successive colonization of Taiwan by Span- 
ish, Dutch, and Chinese mercantile powers from circa 
1623 to 1683, and a story of the “co-colonization” of the 
island by agents of the Dutch East India Company 
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(VOC) and Han Chinese agricultural colonists, fi- 
nanced largely by Chinese entrepreneurs. In its ac- 
counting of global encounters characteristic of the early 
modern period, this monograph is both a detailed re- 
gional history and a foray into world history. 

In framing his work, Andrade raises the perennial 
question: “How do we understand the great colonial 
movements that have shaped our modern World?” (p. 
2). The answer he gives is that “colonialism—at least in 
East Asia—has less to do with superior technology or 
military prowess than with motivation. European states 
were eager to sponsor overseas adventurism. East 
Asian states were, for the most part, not” (p. 2). He 
draws this conclusion from the relative ease with which 
both Spanish and Dutch traders established bases on 
the island and the alacrity with which a Chinese pirate 
cum Ming loyalist in turn ousted the Dutch in 1662 
when he recognized Taiwan as a desirable base for his 
own activities. Lest such sweeping generalizations pro- 
duce discomfort, I should hasten to add that Andrade 
quickly moves from this general picture into specific ac- 
counts of historical interactions on the ground. 

Following a general introduction, the opening chap- 
ters describe Taiwan prior to European colonization; 
challenges to the Dutch presence in the form of Chi- 
nese pirates, Japanese traders, and Portuguese inter- 
ests in the region; and ultimately Dutch efforts to sub- 
due and make peace with the aboriginal populations of 
the island. The focus then shifts to the Spanish settle- 
ments to the north. Andrade brings out contrasts in 
Spanish and Dutch approaches to colonization and 
their relationships with the indigenous populations. 
The fall of Spanish Taiwan, we learn, was the result of 
economic policy decisions that left the settlement ill 
equipped to face challenges from the Dutch. 

The core of the book is a detailed study of Dutch rule 
of the island. In short, the VOC encouraged Chinese 
agricultural settlement, offering protection and govern- 
ment to the new influx of settlers in exchange for a share 
of the profits, taken via taxation. Notwithstanding some 
competition from Chinese pirates and tensions between 
aborigines and settlers over deer hunting, the Dutch ran 
a profitable operation for nearly three decades. How- 
ever, when challenged by a strong Chinese maritime 
power in the form of Zheng Chenggong (Koxinga)— 
who first implemented a successful blockade of the is- 
land and then won over the loyalty of the Chinese pop- 
ulation through their relatives in his base in Fujian— 
Dutch rule ended. When a Chinese maritime power 
took interest in Taiwan, the European show was over. 

Andrade’s careful mining of archival sources and let- 
ters allows him to tell a number of important stories 
that are nested in the larger narrative sketched above. 
A major strength of the work is his careful tracking of 
the formation of Dutch policy with regard to the del- 
icate balance of taxation, production, and governance 
of both native aboriginal groups and the influx of Chi- 
nese settlers. In fact, the Dutch developed two distinct 
systems for governing these two groups of people. 
Through an institution called the Landdag, the Dutch 
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state invested the aborigines with local authority and 
allowed them a certain amount of representation. Col- 
orful vignettes about individual historical figures, from 
Salvador Diaz—a Portuguese-speaking prisoner of the 
Dutch with ties to Chinese pirates—to Zheng Cheng- 
gong’s father who, after being baptized a Christian, 
went by the Romanized name of Nicholas Gaspard, 
show the opportunities and hazards of the hazy space 
created when lines of ethnic affiliation, language, and 
national identity were crossed. 

Publication as a Gutenberg-e book has afforded the 
author the opportunity to include a wide variety of il- 
lustrations. Period maps of both Dutch and Spanish or- 
igin, ethnographic album leaves of Taiwan’s aborigines, 
contemporary photographs, and even an eighteenth- 
century aboriginal land deed recorded in roman letters 
all grace the site. These illustrations add interest and 
color and bring to our attention the existence of doc- 
uments that might otherwise be overlooked. Yet, high- 
lighting both the strengths and weakness of publication 
in this form, these illustrations are in most cases only 
diffusely related to the textual argument; they are in- 
corporated because they can be rather than as actual 
visual evidence for an argument. 

Andrade’s book is important and should not be over- 
looked by scholars of Qing history, comparative colo- 
nial processes, or world history. Hopefully its electronic 
publication will make it accessible to scholars rather 
than denying it a place on the shelf next to other equally 
important but more conventionally published works. 

LaurRA HOSTETLER 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


Nei J. Diamant. Embattled Glory: Veterans, Military 
Families, and the Politics of Patriotism in China, 1949- 
2007. (State and Society in East Asia.) Lanham, Md.: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 2009. Pp. xiii, 463. $90.00. 


For much of its modern history, China has been con- 
vulsed by warfare. Tens of millions of men have served 
in its military forces; China today has the largest stand- 
ing army in the world. The scale of military service and 
warfare makes it ironic that two of the areas least cov- 
ered in Western histories of China are the military and 
war. Neil J. Diamant’s excellent study of Chinese vet- 
erans goes a long way toward correcting this neglect. 
His book joins a number of distinguished new contri- 
butions to the social history of the military: Stéphane 
Audoin-Rouzeau and Annette Becker’s 1914-1918: 
Understanding the Great War (2002), Drew Gilpin 
Faust’s The Republic of Suffering: Death and the Amer- 
ican Civil War (2008), and Catherine Merridale’s Ivan’s 
War: The Red Army, 1939-1945 (2006). 

Diamant is ideally suited for the topic, having been 
a soldier in the Israeli Defense Forces before he was an 
academic. Diamant’s work shows a deep compassion 
and sensitivity to veterans in China and in other soci- 
eties. His descriptions of the disappointments of vet- 
erans who come home from military service to find that 
they are not particularly welcome are very moving. He 
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has found their stories from trawling through great 
caches of recently opened local archives that recount 
the sad lives of many veterans. 

From the early 1950s on Chinese veterans had high 
expectations for their post-military lives. They knew 
they were the men who had liberated China from the 
shackles of the past, the heroes who brought the Com- 
munist Party, the workers’ and peasants’ party, to 
power. They expected good treatment for themselves 
and for their families but were disappointed. Veterans 
from the lower ranks of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) encountered constant problems in finding work, 
acquiring land, arranging marriages, and getting health 
care. Some suffered from what would now be called 
Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) but was then 
referred to bluntly as madness (the army’s most cele- 
brated general, Lin Biao, himself showed every symp- 
tom of PTSD). Veterans discovered on their return to 
civilian life that their families had had a hard time while 
they were away serving the nation; they had lost out on 
opportunities to take advantage of the land reform of 
the early communist period, and those who were mar- 
ried found that their wives had often been “fair game” 
for local officials. 

They were discovering something fundamental about 
the status of soldiers in Chinese society: the old, low 
status of soldiers had not changed in China’s new po- 
litical order. Soldiers might have won the civil war, but 
they still came from the lowest echelons of society and 
were poorly educated. They soon gave way in political 
influence to well educated civilians who won dominance 
in the Communist Party and government at every level. 
Only senior officers fared well after demobilization. 
The PLA seems to have accepted its subordinate role; 
in spite of its size and importance, it has rarely chal- 
lenged the civilian elite for power. It has not even shown 
much concern for its veterans, turning their care over 
to a toothless catch-all bureaucratic stream, the Civil 
Affairs system, an indication of the “failure of the state 
to cultivate a sense of respect for military families—or 
for veterans.” 

The veterans did not accept the loss of their expec- 
tations easily. The book is full of examples of veterans’ 
protests, both in writing to bureaucrats and occasionally 
in the streets. Veterans’ protests are frightening to any 
state because veterans know how to fight and to use 
weapons. Nevertheless, the discontent of Chinese vet- 
erans has not translated into better treatment but 
rather into worse. Since the introduction of “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” (i.e. primitive capitalism) 
in the early 1980s, veterans and their families have been 
even more marginalized in a society that has minimal 
belief in providing social welfare for its citizens. 

Diamant’s book is about Chinese veterans, but it is 
informed by comparisons with the treatment of veter- 
ans in many other societies. The comparisons are so 
rich that they make the book a general study of the 
treatment of veterans, not just a book about China. One 
group of veterans is not covered in this book, however: 
the hundreds of thousands of Nationalist soldiers who 
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were left on the mainland in 1949 when their govern- 
ment fled to Taiwan. Some went over to the Commu- 
nists, but many were sent to prison camps or took to the 
hills, where some were active into the mid-1950s. The 
Nationalist veterans became pariahs, enemies of the 
new state, as the communist advent to power brought 
a tragic end to their eight years of patriotic service in 
the Resistance War against Japan. They, like the PLA 
veterans, thought that they were patriots, as Diamant’s 
subtitle suggests, but patriotism turned out to be a more 
complex matter than they imagined. 

Diana Lary 

University of British Columbia 


AyeEsHA JALAL. Partisans of Allah: Jihad in South Asia. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2008. Pp. xvi, 
3732$29:95: 


Contemporary concerns around political Islam, the mo- 
bilization of jihad, and terrorism have produced a 
plethora of policy-driven writings and analyses that of- 
ten tend to single out Islam as a religion of aggression. 
Ayesha Jalal’s book is therefore an important scholarly 
intervention that challenges reductive understandings 
of jihad as “holy war” against non-Muslim infidels by 
providing a rich intellectual history of the shifting, di- 
verse, and contested meanings of jihad in South Asia. 

As Jalal points out, the focus on South Asia is a par- 
ticularly valuable one not only because the Indian sub- 
continent is the most populous Muslim region in the 
world but because Islamic intellectual traditions in the 
region have been shaped over a millennium in a context 
where Muslims have lived as a minority in a predom- 
inantly non-Muslim society. With the present Taliban- 
ization of the northwest frontier, the book aptly begins 
with the story of Sayyid Ahmad and Shah Ismail, who 
ventured from north India to the northwest frontier to 
wage a jihad against its Sikh rulers from 1826 to 1831 
and went on to become the legendary martyrs of Bala- 
kot. Jalal places their jihad in the context of the ideas 
of Shah Waliullah, a Delhi-based scholar writing amidst 
the decline of Mughal sovereignty, and reveals the dis- 
cursive and imaginative power of this failed venture as 
it animated subsequent reflections on jihad. Jalal ex- 
amines the political and intellectual challenges that 
Muslim thinkers faced with the rise of Western impe- 
rialism and the production of colonial knowledge about 
Islam, the different articulations of the universal claims 
of jihad for purposes of an anticolonial territorial na- 
tionalism, and finally the entangled relationship among 
postcolonial states, the ulema, and Cold War mobili- 
zation of jihad—bringing us back to the extraordinary 
challenges of understanding jihad in the age of Al- 
Qaeda and the Taliban. 

Drawing on a breadth of Urdu and English secondary 
and primary sources, Jalal brings together legal and 
theological writings with those of reformers, philoso- 
phers, and poets. She thus revisits the works of major 
figures like Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Muhammad Iqbal, and Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib, 
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as well as the writings and careers of lesser-known fig- 
ures such as Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (the founder of the 
Ahmadiya sect), Obaidullah Sindhi, Chiragh Ali, and 
Maulana Fazal Ilahi Vazirabadi. More generally, her 
critique of Orientalist scholarship of Islam, which has 
privileged legal and theological perspectives, and her 
argument for placing ideas of jihad within the historical 
specificity of imperialism, are important. The book also 
shows the extent to which the northwest frontier, a cru- 
cial battleground today as it was through much of the 
colonial period, animated Islamic political thought in 
the rest of India. 

In making her analysis, however, Jalal makes a dis- 
tinction throughout the book between a correct under- 
standing of jihad and “hopeless distortion” (p. 3). She 
privileges an understanding of jihad as a spiritual en- 
deavor, an ethical and moral struggle, taking words 
from the poet Ghalib, “to be human” (p. 5). Thus, while 
on the one hand the book forcefully recovers a nonvi- 
olent humanist tradition in Islam, on the other hand 
such judgment forecloses other lines of enquiry; despite 
the diversity of interpretations, why and how do some 
interpretations gain greater authority and political 
force? For instance, while W. W. Hunter’s description 
of Muslims as seditious and fanatical had an enormous 
impact on colonial governance, G. W. Leitner’s nu- 
anced scholarship on Islam was simply ignored by the 
colonial state. Jalal’s brief explanation, that this was the 
result of the “inequality of discursive authority in late 
nineteenth century colonial India” (p. 162), does not 
help us to understand the nexus between knowledge 
and power. Furthermore, as an intellectual history the 
study does not engage with the social life of ideas, or 
how text-based interpretations impact popular reli- 
gious beliefs. In the particular case of the martyrs of 
Balakot, it would be interesting to interrogate how 
Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareilly in Uttar Pradesh trans- 
mitted his ideas of jihad to Pathan tribesmen, and the 
process by which the social memory of their failed jihad 
was formed. Nonetheless, this is a concerned and so- 
phisticated contribution to the effort to historicize ji- 
had, and one which should be read widely in an effort 
to rethink the politics of jihad in the present. 

VAZIRA FAZILA- YACOOBALI 
Brown University 


Guy N. A. AtreweLL. Refiguring Unani Tibb: Plural 
Healing in Late Colonial India. (New Perspectives in 
South Asian History, number 17.) Hyderabad: Orient 
Longman. 2007. Pp. xvi, 316. Rs. 695.00. 


Although scholarly writings on medicine in colonial In- 
dia have done justice to Ayurveda, there has been a 
paucity of literature on Unani medicine over the same 
period. Guy N. A. Attewell’s inspiring study fills this 
void by providing a comprehensive assessment of the 
reconstitution of medical identities by Unani practitio- 
ners and patients under the rubric of contesting medical 
authorities. In this respect, Unani medicine was subject 
to similar sociopolitical pressures as its Ayurvedic 
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counterpart. This resulted in changes in medical par- 
adigms to fulfill colonial models of legitimacy and rec- 
ognition. 

The book also highlights major themes relevant for 
an understanding of the evolution of healing systems 
more generally. One theme that emerges is the dynamic 
dialectical relationship between learned spheres of 
knowledge, the local elite, and the popular domain. At- 
tewell provides a new dimension to the entire process 
of reconfiguring Tibb, and hence of its reconstruction. 
He argues that the move to reform Unani rested largely 
on elite practitioners for whom professional identity, 
successful practice, and social honor were equally in- 
dispensable to justify their medical credibility. Hence, 
popular acceptance and recognition heralded the ref- 
ormation of Unani medical knowledge in late colonial 
India. 

Unani medical practitioners saw epidemic diseases as 
enabling their claims to professional credibility in the 
public domain. In chapter two, Attewell convincingly 
demonstrates how the spread of plague, which, al- 
though defying colonial medical practices, enabled 
learned tabibs to “claim historical, moral and medical 
legitimacy to deal with this disease” (p. 52). It also 
opened up opportunities for making their legitimacy 
public and open for negotiation. This also resulted in 
conflicts over the nature of Unani Tibb, whether it was 
a communitarian profession or akin to some form of 
commercial practice not acceptable to learned practi- 
tioners. 

The dynamics of reform in Unani Tibb in the late 
nineteenth century are a significant focus of Attewell’s 
study. Chapter three focuses on the creation of teaching 
institutions as a means of achieving these dynamics. In 
Hyderabad, the rise of Unani schools for the first time 
marked a disjuncture in locating Unani Tibb because it 
questioned the fundamentals of Tibb medical knowl- 
edge and practice, which were dismantled with the es- 
tablishment of formal teaching institutions. While the 
author discusses these changes at length, he falls short 
of explaining whether this disjuncture led to the emer- 
gence of different strata of practitioners and patrons, 
and if so, whether it resulted in hostility between pa- 
trons, and at what levels? After all, what were the Tibb 
practitioners trying to achieve: to exhibit power 
through traditional means of medical instruction, or to 
reform the medical art to achieve more power in the 
medical and public spheres? 

Nationalism has been a major force in reframing 
medical traditions throughout South Asian history. 
Chapter four unravels the various sociopolitical events 
that set off waves of revitalization of Unani Tibb. How- 
ever, it could have provided a more complete picture 
with explanations of the concept of nationalism, which 
has often been viewed as a creation of colonial expec- 
tations. While the rise of national and professional as- 
sociations did much to establish professional unifor- 
mity, the emerging religious issues resulting from 
nationalistic politics led to conflicts in the medical pro- 
fession in late colonial India. Nevertheless, religious 
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connotations became useful when, by the early twen- 
tieth century, Unani Tibb came to be seen as an “im- 
portant element in the education ... of Muslim 
women” (p. 194), as chapter five demonstrates. This co- 
incided with overall changes in the sociopolitical mi- 
lieu, when women and their social environment became 
a new focus of study for medical women. 

Demonstrating professional authority to the public 
was part of the establishment of medical claims and au- 
thenticity in colonial India. This is the focus of chapter 
six, where the author demonstrates how close interac- 
tions between practitioners and patients allowed the 
latter to understand their own bodies and ailments. The 
development of print culture and the rise of medical 
journals facilitated publicity for some of these basic 
queries from patients, thus acting as a medium through 
which disparate trends in Tibb practices became visible. 
The author has provided the reader a broad swath of 
rich sources including journals, pamphlets, and various 
texts written in Urdu and Arabic, some by Tibb prac- 
titioners themselves. 

Overall, this study makes a significant contribution to 
the increasing scholarship in the social history of med- 
icine and the evolution of healing systems in colonial 
contexts. It also provides new perspectives in disasso- 
ciating traditional forms of knowledge from their po- 
litical frame to understand the formation of profes- 
sional authority in the public sphere. 

POONAM BALA 
University of Delhi 


SHABNUM TEJANI. Indian Secularism: A Social and In- 
tellectual History, 1890-1950. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 2008. Pp. xvi, 302. Cloth $65.00, paper 
$24.95. 


There is a large and exhaustive body of research on In- 
dian secularism. For the most part, scholars confine 
themselves to the post-independence period and relate 
secularism to the policies and practices of the sovereign 
Indian nation-state. Although opinions differ as to 
whether secularism is “good” or “bad,” indigenous or 
alien to the Indian context, there is for the most part a 
shared consensus that secularism is a temporally delim- 
ited phenomenon—a postcolonial project—that is pri- 
marily statist and institutionalist in its provenance and 
orientation. 

Shabnum Tejani’s recent monograph offers a differ- 
ent approach. The book promises to be a “study of the 
historical emergence of the idea of secularism in India” 
(p. 2) through an investigation of six key historical mo- 
ments between 1890 and 1950, when particular and 
shifting meanings were attached to this concept. When 
and why did secularism become a foundational term in 
Indian politics? What did the term signify at the mo- 
ment of its emergence, and what were the various 
meanings and alternative political vocabularies that it 
drew upon and synthesized? By addressing these im- 
portant but largely overlooked questions, Tejani draws 
our attention to the evolution of secularism asa polit- 
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ical concept in colonial India, and to the often unex- 
pected conceptual anchors that continue to exert a de- 
terminative, though hidden, influence over secular 
politics up to the present day. 

Tejani argues that late nineteenth to early twentieth- 
century understandings of an upper-caste, Hindu na- 
tionalism, and early to mid-twentieth-century under- 
standings of communalism as a problem of “Muslim 
minority separatism,” informed the Indian Constituent 
Assembly’s debates on secularism in the late 1940s. In 
this genealogy, the constitutional structure of postco- 
lonial secularism reflects the preoccupations of “over- 
whelmingly middle-class, upper caste Hindu men” (p. 
15) who deployed secularism in the effort to shore up 
their position as the national majority in a new and 
democratic nation-state. 

Although provocative, this argument about the 
Hindu majoritarian core of Indian secularism is a fa- 
miliar one that has already been made by several schol- 
ars and public intellectuals in India. It is Tejani’s second 
proposition about what exactly this strategic deploy- 
ment of secularism entailed that stands out for its orig- 
inality and is the major innovation of this book. Ac- 
cording to Tejani, the deployment of secularism in the 
project of creating and consolidating a unified upper- 
caste Hindu majority entailed the production of a par- 
ticular kind of minority politics. Specifically, secular 
ideas and policies delinked caste and religious minor- 
ities, such that the needs and interests of caste minor- 
ities such as Dalits and religious minorities such as 
Muslims would henceforth be seen as fundamentally 
distinct. 

Tejani argues that at the time of the Constituent As- 
sembly debates socioeconomic equality was regarded as 
the primary demand of Dalit groups, while the demand 
for the recognition of their distinct identity was the 
main demand of Muslims. Secularism played a key role 
in establishing and upholding this bifurcation between 
“equality” and “identity” and the corresponding dis- 
tinction between caste and religious minorities. De- 
signed as a non-interventionist policy of respecting and 
recognizing the distinct religious identities of minori- 
ties, Indian secularism effectively “required religious 
minorities to forego any claims to inequality” (p. 264). 
With this, Indian secularism aided the transformation 
of religious politics into an “identity question,” whereby 
religious minorities, Muslims in particular, were seen to 
require the state’s protection rather than political rep- 
resentation. In contrast, the newly independent state 
committed itself to an active, although temporally de- 
limited, policy of “reservations” or affirmative action 
for caste minorities that legitimized their concerns 
about inequality but denied their demands for recog- 
nition as a distinct identity group. Both of these ma- 
neuvers—the legitimization of religious identity and 
the denial of separate caste identities—consolidated a 
Hindu upper-caste majority that could rule India, the 
former by neutralizing a separate Muslim politics and 
the latter by assimilating lower-caste groups to a unified 
Hindu identity. 
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What explains this particular outcome? Tejani does 
not provide an answer, and in fact argues that there was 
no predetermined reason for Indian secularism and the 
politics of religion and caste to have taken this partic- 
ular form in the closing decade of the colonial era. In- 
deed, the burden of her book is to show that there were 
many different and competing understandings of sec- 
ularism, religion, and caste over time, and the crystal- 
lization of one particular set of normative meanings— 
secularism as “minority protection”’—was essentially a 
contingent outcome. 

However, this crucial notion of contingency remains 
unexplored as a result of the high politics approach that 
informs the book; national-level institutional and con- 
stitutional maneuvers on the part of political elites take 
precedence over a fine-grained analysis of the complex 
and varied dynamics of political transformation over 
time. The reader is provided with static snapshots of 
Indian politics at different moments in time over a sixty 
year period, without any explanation of how these mo- 
ments are linked or why these particular moments have 
been selected for investigation. In a similar vein, the 
particular regional focus of the study—why Tejani fo- 
cuses on western Indian politics in her quest to under- 
stand the national-level phenomenon of secularism— 
remains unexplained. 

The monograph would benefit from a concluding 
chapter where these analytical choices, as well as the 
broader comparative and theoretical implications of 
the argument, are discussed in further detail. For in- 
stance, there is considerable theoretical convergence 
between Tejani’s discussion of the “identity versus 
equality” distinction and the work of scholars such as 
Nancy Fraser on the limits of identity politics in the 
United States. By locating her discussion in a compar- 
ative theoretical field, Tejani would be able to achieve 
more effectively her own goal of broadening discussions 
of Indian secularism. 

SrirnuPA Roy 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


ANDREW SartTorI. Bengal in Global Concept History: 
Culturalism in the Age of Capital. (Chicago Studies in 
Practices of Meaning.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 2008. Pp. ix, 284. Cloth $55.00, paper $22.00. 


Andrew Sartori’s book is a study of the rise to impor- 
tance of the concept of culture and the multiple ways 
in which it was discursively employed in nineteenth and 
twentieth-century Bengal. Culturalism was by no means 
confined to Bengal, but in the course of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries it “achieved the status of a truly 
global concept” (p. 4). Thus Sartori writes, “My account 
of Bengali culturalism will also be an attempt to account 
for Bengali culturalism—to understand why the logic of 
culturalism’s most fundamental organizing categories 
were plausible within a particular historical milieu” (p. 
5). The author’s answer to the question of why cultur- 
alism became a global concept in very diverse settings 
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is global capitalist modernity. A particular and peculiar 
mode of social abstraction engendered by the global- 
ization of commodity production is what made cultur- 
alism an intellectually plausible way of regarding and 
responding to a changing scene in Bengal, and else- 
where. This book, its author declares, is situated 
“squarely in the non-economistic tradition of Hegelian 
Marxism” (p. 63), and it defines itself, in part, in op- 
position to currently influential studies of south Asia, 
especially those labeled postcolonial, which Sartori ar- 
gues are unable or unwilling to seek the conditions of 
possibility of the discursive tropes they critique, are too 
willing to label and criticize certain concepts and dis- 
courses as “Western” (and therefore as derivative, 
when employed in non-Western contexts), and commit 
the mistake of treating as “indigenous,” and as oppo- 
sitional to Western modernity, that which has in fact 
been produced by global capitalist modernity. 

The book thus has two major strands, one of them an 
intellectual history of the rise of culturalist discourse in 
Bengal, and the other an elaboration of a theory about 
the relation of this discourse to its conditions of exis- 
tence. Both of the main arguments are thoughtful and 
interesting. The attempt to develop a sophisticated 
Marxist approach to intellectual history contains mo- 
ments of insight. The re-readings of Bengali intellectual 
history, including iconic figures such as Rammohun 
Roy, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and others are original and provocative. In- 
deed, the more conventional intellectual history is the 
better part of the book, for I am not convinced by the 
materialist/Marxist attempt to trace culturalism back to 
the logic of capitalism. 

In the very limited space available, I can only register 
my disagreements and reservations. The question of 
what made culturalist discourse plausible across very 
different histories is a good one, but for Sartori this 
immediately becomes a question about the material 
conditions that made culturalist discourse possible. At 
the heart of this book is a distinction between the dis- 
cursive/ideational and the material/social, and the pre- 
sumption that the material/social domain is “logically 
prior” to the discursive/ideational domain, and that the 
latter must in some sense originate in, and derive its 
intelligibility from, the former. This claim is sometimes 
made as an assertion, as when the author declares that 
the appropriation of Western concepts in Bengal “must 
have had its roots in moments of social transformation” 
(p. 19); elsewhere, we are told that the “referential di- 
mension” must be accorded logical priority over the 
“hermeneutic dimension” if historical explanation is to 
succeed (p. 63). Posed in these terms, there is an in- 
tuitive reasonableness to according the material ex- 
planatory priority over the ideational, but it is this 
metaphysical opposition that warrants problematiza- 
tion. But even if we grant that the world is divided into 
reference and discourse, or the material and the ide- 
ational, and that the former must explain the latter, the 
actual demonstration of how global capitalism enabled 
culturalism in Bengal is not always very convincing. 
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Sometimes the author makes this argument by invoking 
Karl Marx’s distinction between real and formal sub- 
sumption to capital. By the nineteenth century Bengal 
had become integrated into global circuits of capital, 
and therefore, even if old ways of life continued, “the 
sheer fact of their being embedded within the new so- 
cial context of a capitalist social formation” meant they 
were, more or less by definitional fiat, “fundamentally 
transformed” (p. 52), and this material/social transfor- 
mation is what explains Bengali culturalism. But if in 
important respects lifeworlds had not been trans- 
formed, then surely formal subsumption is, in this con- 
text, a moot point; if lifeworlds were the same as before, 
why would Bengalis need the culture concept or find it 
plausible? In other places Sartori endeavors to show 
that Bengali society, including peasant production, was 
transformed in important ways by Bengal’s integration 
into a global capitalist order and that these material 
changes were intimately connected to the rise of Ben- 
gali culturalism. However, the arguments for the trans- 
formation of Bengali society rely heavily upon a selec- 
tively used secondary literature, and for the most part 
the attempt to relate these changes to intellectual de- 
velopments is forced. 

These critical comments should be read in the knowl- 
edge that the reviewer’s own critical coordinates are in 
important respects shaped by postcolonial theory, an 
approach the author finds wanting and seeks to surpass. 
My criticisms notwithstanding, this is a highly intelli- 
gent and original book, one that will be read with profit 
by anyone interested in Bengali intellectual history and 
in methodological questions of how intellectual history 
should be written. 

SANJAY SETH 
Goldsmiths, University of London 


OCEANIA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Bain Attwoop. Possession: Batman’s Treaty and the 
Matter of History. Assisted by HELEN Doy ie. (Miegu- 
nyah Volumes, Second Series, number 115.) Carlton, 
Victoria: The Miegunyah Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 415. 
$54.99, 


In 1835, John Batman produced a document that he 
claimed as proof that he had purchased a large tract of 
land from the Aboriginal people in the area that is now 
Melbourne. The document and the transaction it evi- 
denced would have been unexceptional in many other 
parts of the British Empire, particularly North Amer- 
ica, where settlers and colonial officials had been ac- 
quiring land in similar transactions with indigenous 
people for two centuries. In Australia, however, where 
British practice was to occupy land without regard to its 
prior Aboriginal inhabitants, Batman’s treaty was the 
very first. It was also the last. The imperial government 
refused to recognize the treaty, and the British contin- 
ued to take land by force. Batman died, disfigured by 
syphilis, a few years later. 
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Bain Attwood’s book is about both the treaty and the 
way the treaty has been remembered over the years. 
The first of the book’s three parts, and in my view the 
best, is a wonderfully nuanced and contextualized ac- 
count of the treaty itself. Despite little direct evidence 
from the purchasers’ point of view, and even less from 
the sellers’, Attwood does an exemplary job of recon- 
structing how the transaction would have been under- 
stood from both sides. Batman’s treaty has always pre- 
sented some puzzles. Why would a group of adventurers 
have bothered to negotiate it, when there had never 
been any such transactions in Australia before? What 
meanings would the Aboriginal sellers have attributed 
to it? Why did the would-be purchasers put so much 
time and effort into what seems, at least in retrospect, 
to have been the hopeless task of trying to convince the 
imperial government to recognize the treaty’s validity? 
In providing the most comprehensive answers to these 
questions to date, Attwood makes good use of the re- 
cent burst of scholarship on the legal relations between 
settlers and indigenous people throughout the empire, 
especially the work of Paul McHugh. 

The second part of the book traces the rise of Bat- 
man’s posthumous reputation. Nearly forgotten in the 
1850s, Batman became an honored founder of Mel- 
bourne by the end of the century. This section is a 
chronicle of patriotic settler historians spinning tales of 
the brave and farsighted pioneers who had come before 
them, of historical societies erecting suitable monu- 
ments, and of all the paintings, plaques, and busts imag- 
ining Batman anew in each generation. Attwood’s 
purpose here is to show how Batman came to be re- 
membered not for trying to dispossess Aborigines of 
land but rather for choosing the location of a great city, 
something he probably never did. Batman serves as a 
symbol of popular white historical memory, as a leading 
player in a story from which the Aborigines had been 
largely erased. This part of the book culminates in Vic- 
toria’s centennial celebration of 1934-1935, which in- 
cluded a Batman impersonator and an exhibit of Bat- 
man relics at the National Gallery of Victoria. 

In the last part of the book, memories of Batman turn 
darker, as Aborigines re-enter colonial history. Batman 
and his treaty play an ambivalent role, and ultimately 
a minor one, in the campaign for Aboriginal land rights. 
The treaty could be viewed as just another sorry episode 
in a long history of mistreatment, or it could be seen as 
the sole occasion on which settlers respected Aborig- 
inal property rights and tried to purchase land rather 
than seize it. Batman drops out of Attwood’s story for 
long stretches in these chapters, which are really about 
the general relationship between whites and Aborigines 
in the second half of the twentieth century. When Bat- 
man does appear, it is clear that the popular memory 
of him is beginning to fade. Shoppers pay little atten- 
tion to Batman’s memorial, now stuck in the corner of 
a market’s parking lot. As Attwood notes, “perhaps the 
cult popularity of another Batman narrative, one about 
a detective with cape, cowl and bat logo, which circu- 
lated in comic books and film serials, made it increas- 
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ingly difficult for the city’s cultural elite to take a local 
historical figure with the same name seriously” (p. 279). 
The Melbourne University Press deserves applause 
for the lavish design of the book, which is published 
under its Miegunyah imprint. There are approximately 
ninety pictures, many in full color. Because much of the 
book is about depictions of Batman rather than Batman 
himself, the pictures are particularly valuable. 
STUART BANNER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Puituip BUCKNER, editor. Canada and the British Em- 
pire. (The Oxford History of the British Empire, Com- 
panion Series.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
2008. Pp. xiv, 294. $70.00. 


This book is on a mission to restore the British Empire 
to Canadian history. Since the 1960s widespread am- 
nesia has developed with respect to the imperial dimen- 
sion of Canadian history. Phillip Buckner, in his vig- 
orous yet scholarly introduction, emphasizes that the 
volume’s contributors are not apologists for now-dis- 
credited aspects of imperialism, yet he is critical of the 
way in which the empire has been air-brushed from cur- 
rent presentations of Canada’s past. “Most Canadian 
historians,” he complains, “continue to believe that Ca- 
nadian participation in the Empire was an elite preoc- 
cupation, and that the support for the Empire did not 
have deep roots in Canadian soil. This volume essen- 
tially refutes that proposition” (p. 20). The approach is 
refreshingly comprehensive both in terms of chronol- 
ogy and themes, going right back to the earliest Euro- 
pean contacts with the Aboriginal peoples, and cover- 
ing everything from “Women, Gender, and Empire” 
(by Adele Perry) to “Economy and Empire: Britain and 
Canadian Development, 1783-1971” (by Douglas Mc- 
Calla) and “British Justice: English Law and Canadian 
Legal Culture” (by Philip Girard). 

Most chapters are written by seasoned specialists 
which gives substance to the arguments made. When 
John G. Reid and Elizabeth Mancke, for example, write 
on the “Emergence of British North America to 1783,” 
they place the “Canadian” parts of the story within the 
current literature on the Atlantic world. Even more 
broadly, they place this North American case in the 
context of tensions between commerce and settlement 
that existed in all the European empires of that era as 
they pursued their interests from the Great Lakes to the 
Indian Ocean. 

It was during the 150 years following the American 
Revolution that the empire had its most wide-ranging 
impact on the remaining British colonies, and on what 
became, after 1867, the Dominion of Canada. The mi- 
gration of loyalists from the United States and the burst 
of British emigration between 1815 and the 1840s con- 
firmed the British colonial cast of anglophone Canada, 
which made it quite different in terms of values and 
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institutions from the republic to the south. Even most 
French Canadians during this era willingly accepted the 
empire in spite of some rough moments because, from 
the 1774 Quebec Act onward, imperial policies helped 
preserve their language and religion when the only al- 
ternative seemed absorption into the aggressive, exces- 
sively individualist, and assimilationist United States. 
This core period is authoritatively dealt with by J. M. 
Bumsted (“The Consolidation of British North Amer- 
ica, 1783-60”), Buckner himself (“The Creation of the 
Dominion of Canada, 1860-1901”), and John Herd 
Thompson (“Canada and the ‘Third British Empire,’ 
1901-39”). Each shows clearly, with abundant evidence, 
that loyalty to the empire never signified unthinking 
deference to British policies or British mores. Pride in 
being Canadian—the first and most important domin- 
ion—was inextricably intertwined with pride in the em- 
pire. 

Colin M. Coates’s chapter on “French Canadians’ 
Ambivalence toward the British Empire” is the first re- 
minder of why the empire eventually became so prob- 
lematic in Canada. French Canadian willingness to ac- 
cept their place in the empire took a different direction 
when the empire called on Canadians to fight imperial 
wars overseas. During the South African War, for ex- 
ample, French Canadian sympathies lay with the Boers, 
whom they chose to see as a community struggling for 
survival against the military might of the empire. When 
a more assertive Québécois nationalism emerged dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s, one obvious way to counter its 
claims was to remove the remaining symbols of an em- 
pire-shaped identity and replace these with exclusively 
Canadian symbols (such as the new maple leaf flag in 
1964). Thus in the history of Canada that began to be 
reconstructed from the 1960s onward the empire faded 
away. This tendency was given additional impetus as the 
Canadian population was transformed by non-British 
immigrants, many of them from the Indian sub-conti- 
nent, whose ancestors had often suffered at the sharp 
end of British imperialism. 

Buckner and his fellow authors are well aware of the 
forces that have led to the marginalization of empire 
but they do a first-rate job in forcing readers to consider 
the manifold ways in which empire has been a core el- 
ement in Canadian history. The Aboriginal peoples, for 
example, often looked to the imperial authorities in 
London for some leverage against local colonists. By 
the 1800s, as in other parts of the empire, the London 
government could often be more sensitive (at least rhe- 
torically and on paper) than the settler population. 
“The flag of the Siksika (Blackfoot) nation,” Sarah 
Carter points out, “features a tipi fashioned out of the 
Union Jack, signifying their 1877 treaty and their en- 
during connection with the British Crown, their treaty 
partner” (p. 218). In the 1980s the Aboriginal peoples 
worked successfully to delay the patriation to Canada 
of the 1867 British North America Act in protest 
against a new constitutional arrangement that did not 
entrench their rights as recognized by imperial Britain. 
The manner in which bringing in the empire nicely com- 
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plicates Canadian history is also evident when it comes 
to women and empire. Perry shows that while it is pos- 
sible to find women who were critical of imperial po- 
lices, mainstream women’s movements were eager to 
promote Canada’s links with the empire. One example 
was the founding in the 1890s of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire (its membership reaching 
50,000 by the outbreak of the Great War in 1914). 
This book succeeds splendidly in its stated goal. It 
shows that Canadian history without the empire is 
stunted and flawed. This curious turn of events in the 
presentation of Canada’s past raises fundamental issues 
about the uses and misuses of history. One of the things 
at work in creating the problem addressed by this book 
is the changing nature of the field of history itself. Na- 
tional histories were at one time standard approaches 
to the past, but this is no longer the case; in most uni- 
versity history departments single-country courses are 
now outnumbered by topical, thematic, regional, com- 
parative, or global offerings. It is worth noting in this 
context that the work of Reid and Mancke on early At- 
lantic Canada fits much more readily (and more inter- 
estingly) into the fields of Atlantic history and seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century imperial history than it 
does into the framework of Canadian national history. 
But there is an even bigger issue at work than these 
new directions in academic history writing. The rela- 
tionship between history and national identity is always 
fraught with tension; this is particularly problematic in 
all the former settlement colonies within the British 
Empire. Canadians nowadays like to see themselves as 
tolerant, committed to diversity, civic-minded, and in- 
ternational in outlook. Keeping the British Empire in 
the story of Canada’s past makes such decent and dif- 
fident self-images more difficult to sustain. That is why, 
for most ordinary Canadians, the empire has well-nigh 
disappeared from Canadian history. In spite of their im- 
mense knowledge, historians, alas, have much less in- 
fluence than they would like in determining how the 
past is remembered by the general public. But this fine 
book challenges professional historians in Canada not 
to join in the forgetting. 
Gorpbon T. STEWART 
Michigan State University 


ANNMARIE ADAMS. Medicine by Design: The Architect 
and the Modern Hospital, 1893-1943. (Architecture, 
Landscape, and American Culture Series.) Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press. 2008. Pp. xxv, 169. 
$27.50. 


Current efforts in the construction of hospitals directed 
toward “healing by design” recognize the fact that 
health care facilities providing medical services must 
also take into consideration the social and psycholog- 
ical needs of patients. Annmarie Adams has written a 
thought-provoking book highlighting the active role 
played by architecture in the development of twentieth 
century medicine. She rightly condemns medical his- 
torians for their tendency to privilege written sources 
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while considering artifacts such as buildings mere em- 
bodiments of medical concepts. Although both the 
scope and length of her work are modest—it only covers 
a few Canadian hospitals from the 1890s to World War 
Il—this publication provides a wealth of detail and 
helps readers understand the importance of hospital 
buildings during a critical period in the evolution of sci- 
entific medicine. Indeed, the interwar years witnessed 
the dramatic transformation of hospitals into profes- 
sional workshops. Their new image allowed them to be- 
come institutions of first resort not only for the poor, 
but also for the middling and upper classes. 

Through a close reading of plans and descriptions, 
the author’s stated goal is to present a few examples of 
hospital architecture and depict their designs as prod- 
ucts of a contested, dynamic enterprise not only involv- 
ing medical experts but also the architects themselves. 
Chapter one features a snapshot of the Royal Victorian 
Hospital in Montreal that opened its doors in 1893, fol- 
lowed by a second chapter describing the addition of 
the Ross Memorial Pavilion, built in 1920 for the pur- 
pose of attracting a middle-class clientele. Chapter 
three deals with issues of social class, discussing private 
patients—with emphasis on women requiring obstetri- 
cal services—and children. Next comes a section on 
nurses and their spatial confinement, followed by an- 
other on architects and physicians. A final chapter sum- 
marizes the new architectural features of modernism. 

The book prominently features the life and work of 
the American architect Edward F. Stevens (1860- 
1946), who, together with his partner Frederick Lee 
from Chicago, was responsible for the construction of 
nearly a hundred hospitals during their twenty-one- 
year association. Stevens embodied the new twentieth- 
century architect with special expertise in the design of 
hospitals based on his familiarity with the demands of 
modern medical practice. Well-traveled, he assiduously 
visited European institutions to learn about novel di- 
visions of hospital labor, equipment and procedures, 
and the impact of professional nursing. From the Pas- 
teur Institute, Stevens took home cost-efficient strate- 
gies to promote antisepsis and mitigate institutional 
contagion. Moreover, he was keenly aware of the crit- 
ical importance of kitchen and laundry facilities to- 
gether with power plants for running an institution. 
With a previous background in designing large private 
dwellings, Stevens came to be uniquely qualified for the 
tasks that would replace older monumental, pavilion- 
type complexes such as the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Montreal—the “castle for the poor”—with new struc- 
tures designed from the inside out with priority given 
to spatial arrangements that facilitated and enhanced 
the hospital’s functions. 

Adams deftly juxtaposes the old with the new, first 
describing the location and configuration of the Royal 
Victoria, a civic landmark and general hospital for 
Montreal’s poor. She then shifts “from castle to hotel” 
to consider the Ross Memorial Pavilion adjacent to the 
Royal Victoria, designed and built in 1920 by Stevens 
and Lee for housing private, paying patients. With its 
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outside appearance of another medieval castle, the in- 
terior hotel ambience sought to appeal to the throng of 
middle-class patients now ready to experience the lux- 
uries of large, paneled rooms with balconies, fine fur- 
nishings, overstuffed chairs, and private telephones. A 
gated entrance, formal garden, and teahouse contrib- 
uted to the appeal. Physicians and surgeons, for their 
part, came to enjoy ample operating and working suites. 
The panorama presented by the author is one of cre- 
ative architects familiar with the shifting needs of med- 
ical practice and the financial constraints of adminis- 
trators faced with escalating costs. These men 
competed with physicians who had acquired some ex- 
pertise in architectural design and sought, as “hospital 
consultants,” to keep design issues within the realm of 
the medical profession. Both groups, often working to- 
gether, went on to shape a wave of old hospital con- 
versions, additions, and new constructions extending 
into the present. Readers will detect similarities with 
the current situation. After a post-World War II period 
of sterile “matchbox on a muffin” hospitals designed to 
accommodate expanding diagnostic and therapeutic 
technologies, designers are once more busy attempting 
to recreate homelike environments. For historians in- 
terested in the dynamics of hospital design and its re- 
flection of changing aesthetic, social, and medical val- 
ues, this book provides an instructive case study. 
GUENTER B. RISSE 
University of California, 
San Francisco, and 
University of Washington, 
Seattle 


H. Sopute Burton and F. Topp Situ. Colonial Natchi- 
toches: A Creole Community on the Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier. (Elma Dill Russell Spencer Series in the West 
and Southwest, number 29.) College Station: Texas 
A&M University Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 216. $39.95. 


Anyone interested in community formation will find 
this book a joy to read. A model local study, it is also 
a tribute to teamwork. F. Todd Smith brings to the task 
extensive knowledge of the Native Americans in the 
Old Southwest, so the reader is often reminded of the 
town’s situation in Indian country. The body of evi- 
dence is gathered from a wide variety of French and 
Spanish manuscript sources. The statistical evidence of 
the town’s social profile is presented in no less than fifty 
tables. 

Established in 1714 on French Louisiana’s frontier 
with Spanish Texas, Natchitoches (pronounced “nak- 
a-tish”) began as a racially heterogeneous society “on 
a relatively equal basis” (p. x), but that soon changed. 
While the town always remained mixed like other North 
American towns, it soon developed “a higher percent- 
age of free people of French descent” (p. x) than the 
rest of Louisiana. All free people were French through- 
out the colonial period, sharing their Catholicism and 
Creole lifestyle with the rest of French Louisianians. 
That is Smith and H. Sophie Burton’s first major find- 
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ing. The second finding is that the Indian trade did not 
dominate the town’s economy throughout the colonial 
period, contrary to historians’ assumptions in the past. 
Finally, the town developed into a true slave society 
dominated by a tobacco planter class (by the 1770s), 
and it was a typical North American slave regime that 
kept a nearly all-black slave population in subjugation 
by force. (There were a few dozen Chitimacha and 
Apache domestic slaves.) 

There are no signs here of fluid racial categories that 
allowed for social mobility, and certainly no racial in- 
termarriages, except for a handful of peripheral men 
married to Indian women, usually by Indian rites. The 
French planters married strictly among themselves and 
those newcomers known to have impeccable, unmixed 
ancestry. When Spain took over the colony in the 1760s, 
Spanish officials made a modest formal attempt to ame- 
liorate the day-to-day treatment of slaves, and allowed 
a few who had the money to purchase their freedom, 
but Burton and Smith are not able to discover any mea- 
surable change in the condition of most slaves. In short, 
it was just like the slave regime in New Orleans. 

Implied with the racial conclusions are two other gen- 
eralizations. First, Indians were far less visible in the 
town itself than one might expect in a frontier commu- 
nity, although the product of their labor in tens of thou- 
sands of skins and furs sustained the annual economy 
in the early years. Second, unlike the French or English, 
the Spanish directly encouraged colonial economic de- 
velopment in the era of Charles III, with remarkable 
success. 

Just a small expense by the Spanish governor (in sub- 
sidizing the cost of freight to New Orleans) led almost 
overnight to the production of huge quantities of to- 
bacco and to the appearance of a substantial slave-own- 
ing class. The government encouraged the African slave 
trade to the province, and even offered to subsidize the 
purchase of slaves. But the resulting economic boom 
had the effect of fastening slaves and arrogant slave- 
owners on the town, generally “exacerbating class dif- 
ferences and increasing the gap between rich and poor” 
(p. 126). 

The planter class was vibrant and growing along with 
its slave population before the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803. In 1791, the slaves of eighty-three planters pro- 
duced 700,000 pounds of tobacco (p. 18). However, the 
Spanish stopped buying tobacco in 1789 because of 
oversupply, and the planters were momentarily flum- 
moxed and rebellious against Spanish rule. Then they 
quickly made the transition from tobacco to cotton, 
along with the Anglo-American planters in the upcoun- 
try of the Deep South. It bears emphasis that the Anglo- 
Americans who took over the province in 1803 did not 
make it over according to their own supposed strict re- 
gime of slavery, for the local planters had established 
the same repressive order at the beginning. As in the 
rest of the South, moreover, their slave population was 
growing by natural reproduction, for the town received 
few of the new slave imports between 1769 and 1808. In 
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1803, the population comprised 948 slaves and 900 free 
people. 

A special chapter on free blacks describes them as a 
growing segment of the population, but never large 
enough—nor sufficiently prosperous nor free enough 
from dependency on whites—to form a cohesive or 
happy community of their own. 

Other chapters cover the traders in the commerce 
with Indians and the cattle ranchers. Over time, the In- 
dian trade declined and ranching became less profitable 
as the state stopped promoting the sale of beef to Mex- 
ico at the end of the 1780s. Both the traders and ranch- 
ers formed less reputable groups, among whom the 
planters were unlikely to seek spouses. 

All historians of the early Deep South should put this 
book on their essential reading list. 

Tuomas N. INGERSOLL 
Ohio State University 


ROSALIND J. BEILER. Immigrant and Entrepreneur: The 
Atlantic World of Caspar Wistar, 1650-1750. (Max Kade 
German-American Research Institute Series.) Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xii, 208. $55.00. 


This book provides the reader with a serious picture of 
German immigration to eighteenth-century Pennsylva- 
nia. It has nothing to do with the “quaint Dutch,” hex 
signs on barns, or painted marriage chests. Instead, al- 
though the argument is never explicitly presented as re- 
visionist, the emphasis is on the ways in which German 
political, religious, and business practices exerted in- 
fluence in colonial Pennsylvania, forming the roots of 
what has usually been considered American exception- 
alism. Through meticulous research and careful anal- 
ysis, and aided by a plethora of maps, figures, and ta- 
bles, Rosalind J. Beiler makes a convincing case. 

In eight chapters, evenly divided between old world 
and new, the work introduces the reader to a detailed 
picture of the seventeenth-century Palatine from which 
the majority of Germans immigrated to Pennsylvania, 
and an equally comprehensive narrative of the rags-to- 
riches life of Caspar Wistar, unquestionably one of the 
most successful of these immigrants. 

The first two chapters are filled with minutiae relat- 
ing to the lives of Wistar’s grandfather and father, the 
villages in which they lived, the trials and tribulations 
of foresters and hunters in a bureaucratic electorate 
that suffered under war and scarcity, and in which petty 
local quarrels could destroy a family’s livelihood and 
honor. They also provide a clear picture of how one 
might operate in such an environment—advancing 
through ability rather than birth or education, learning 
mediation skills, and developing business techniques 
for producing and marketing commodities. 

Chapter four deals with the history of immigration in 
general and Wistar’s experience in particular. Much of 
this is speculative since there is very little evidence 
about Wistar’s own situation, and there are a great 
number of “must haves” and “probablies.” What per- 
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sonal material does exist gives a moving sense of the 
emotional wrench that such leave-taking involved. 

Most interesting perhaps is chapter three, which 
traces the ways in which religious diversity in the Pal- 
atine flourished despite a nominally established church. 
There religious affiliation was chosen more for social 
and economic reasons than doctrinal ones. Reared in a 
family whose members included Lutherans, Reformed, 
Roman Catholics, and a brother who dabbled in Pi- 
etism, Wistar, who himself became a Quaker, adjusted 
readily to the Pennsylvania scene. 

The second half of Beiler’s work details Wistar’s 
American world and the ways in which he both adapted 
to and changed it. The impression is of an opportunistic 
man who used his knowledge and experience of the 
German world to achieve his ends. Chapter five follows 
Wistar’s youthful steps (uncannily like those of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in his autobiography) as he joined the 
Quaker establishment through marriage, political, and 
professional connections. 

The remainder of the book focuses on Wistar’s busi- 
ness acumen and the ways in which he became a very 
rich and powerful man. His understanding of land as a 
marketable commodity made him both a patron of the 
German American community and a leader in shaping 
the ethnic landscape of Pennsylvania. His activities as 
a merchant helped to form a German-speaking Atlantic 
world by facilitating trade in the goods the newcomers 
were accustomed to, assisting them in dealing in all 
sorts of problems of living in the new land, and keeping 
up communication between old world and new. 

Finally, in a stunning chapter on business practice, 
Beiler shows how, rather than being an example of 
American exceptionalism, the glass company Wistar 
founded borrowed German business ways, developing 
workers’ contracts that resembled those of a modern 
corporation and creating an environment that func- 
tioned like a nineteenth-century factory town. The 
workers depended on the company for food and hous- 
ing, they bought goods on credit against the profit of the 
glass they would make that year, and the bosses ran the 
general store and the grist mill. 

The major flaw in an otherwise exemplary work is the 
lack of any description or analysis of the everyday na- 
ture of the lives of Germans in their homeland or in 
Pennsylvania. A look at the material world of these 
folks would help to bring the eighteenth century alive 
and humanize the book’s central figure. There are tan- 
talizing hints: the importation of shirt clasps decorated 
with hearts; hairpins like “those the Mennonite or Swiss 
women wear” (p. 145); Wistar’s use of an English sig- 
nature even on German documents, although it is clear 
he spoke with a heavy German accent. Finally, one 
wishes for at least as much concentration on the Amer- 
ican family Wistar created as on the German one he left 
behind. 

This aside, Beiler’s book should be of interest to his- 
torians who seek to understand the relationship be- 
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tween early America and the rest of the Atlantic world. 
STEPHANIE GRAUMAN WOLF 
McNiel Center for Early American Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


Emory G. Evans. A “Topping People”: The Rise and De- 
cline of Virginia’s Old Political Elite, 1680-1790. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press. 2009. Pp. x, 266. 
$55.00. 


Sometime during the evening of January 1, 1777, Wil- 
liam Byrd I1I—son and grandson respectively to two of 
the wealthiest and most influential men of colonial Vir- 
ginia—took his own life. Overwhelmed with debt, Byrd 
had recently borne the insult of having his offer to serve 
as an officer during the American Revolution rejected: 
first by the British, then by Virginia’s patriots. Even 
Byrd’s seat on the Council of State seemed increasingly 
superfluous. Earlier that same day Royal Governor 
Dunmore had ordered the burning of Norfolk as he fled 
Virginia on a British warship. It was a long fall for a 
family that had held a seat on the Council for almost a 
century and that had often intrigued on both sides of 
the Atlantic to get its way. Now that the war had begun, 
Byrd was left with nothing of worth to offer either side. 

Emory G. Evans examines the wealthiest and most 
influential of Virginia’s families, a much more exclusive 
group than the better-known first families of Virginia. 
The study focuses on twenty-one families—including 
the Byrds, Carters, Lees, Nelsons, and Randolphs, 
among others—who dominated the Old Dominion’s 
political, economic, and social life. In almost every case, 
each family’s progenitor—typically a younger son of the 
English gentry—arrived in the Old Dominion well be- 
fore 1680. Other traits common to these foremost fam- 
ilies included two or more men serving on Virginia’s 
powerful Council of State, the colony’s twelve-member 
upper house. This select group also served as the col- 
ony’s highest court and advisors to the governor. The 
first generations were blessedly long-lived, a relatively 
rare trait in early Virginia. These same families were 
inter-related to an astonishing degree. Large families 
were the norm, and it was common for several gener- 
ations to live together in one great house. All of them 
made money from tobacco. Uncommonly acquisitive, 
these men “operated stores, loaned money, served as 
agents and factors for English firms in both the tobacco 
and slave trades, managed estates for absentee owners, 
rented land, owned parts of vessels in the Atlantic 
trade, operated ferries and ironworks, and held a va- 
riety of remunerative public positions” (p. 92). 

Evans begins his study in 1680, shortly after Bacon’s 
Rebellion when the crown was actively striving to re- 
assert its authority in Virginia. During this time, the 
Council just as strenuously fought to protect its own 
interests, especially the custom of granting its members 
many thousands of acres. This battle of wills continued 
from the arrival of Governor Effingham in 1684 until 
1722, when Hugh Drysdale replaced Alexander 
Spotswood as the king’s representative in Virginia. The 
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next three decades, by contrast, were marked with 
“calm and usually amicable relations” between the gov- 
ernor and the Council (p. 71). Politically the Council 
gradually lost influence to the House of Burgesses, 
where the top families were also well represented. The 
families continued to acquire land, hatch schemes of 
profit and improvement, and marry one another’s chil- 
dren, widows, nieces, and nephews. In the midst of an 
active social life of dancing, cards, and visiting, most of 
them were slipping further into debt. 

Virginia’s first families lived similar lives. While in- 
dividual members could be famously competitive, their 
overall interests were broadly similar, as were their at- 
titudes, measures of success, and anxieties. While the 
Council was generally successful in its contest with the 
governors over the practice of granting its members 
land, they rarely succeeded in their land speculation 
schemes. Overproduction and the resultant low prices 
for tobacco hurt many of the families, even as they at- 
tempted to diversify to other crops. Falling income 
rarely led the first families to curb their purchases or 
their lifestyles. Accustomed to the ready credit offered 
by London factors, the families continued spending un- 
til alarmed creditors limited their ability to borrow just 
before the American Revolution. By 1776, two-thirds of 
the twenty-one families were in “serious financial trou- 
ble” (p. 114), in stark contrast to 1700, when nineteen 
of the families had been financially secure. Evans’s as- 
sessment of William Byrd III in the latter eighteenth 
century could easily apply to many of the other families: 
“Unable to escape an enormous debt and unwilling to 
give up an extravagant lifestyle, he long since had lost 
the independence so important to him” (p. 193). 

Evans deftly balances the complexities of Virginia’s 
elite families—especially their multilayered intercon- 
nections—with a compelling story of intrigue and com- 
petition. It is divided into topical chapters on politics, 
economics, and society. A thoughtful introduction and 
epilogue, ten black and white portraits, and several ta- 
bles, together with over fifty pages of notes complete 
the volume. This book is strongly recommended to ey- 
eryone interested in Virginia history and historians of 
the eighteenth century. 

L. Scotr PHILYAW 
Western Carolina University 


JeweL L. SPANGLER. Virginians Reborn: Anglican Mo- 
nopoly, Evangelical Dissent, and the Rise of the Baptists 
in the Late Eighteenth Century. Charlottesville: Univer- 
sity of Virginia Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 288. $45.00. 


In this deeply researched and well-argued book, Jewel 
L. Spangler offers an important reconceptualization of 
the early history of evangelicalism in the American 
South. Focusing on the rise of the Baptist denomination 
in late colonial Virginia, Spangler rejects the widely 
held notion that evangelicalism constituted a class-in- 
flected insurgency against the hierarchical values of the 
southern gentry (an interpretation most closely asso- 
ciated with the innovative work of Rhys Isaac in the 
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1970s and 1980s). Spangler argues instead for the basic 
compatibility of Baptist practices with those of “the 
dominant social and political order” (p. 4) and con- 
cludes that the Baptists ultimately “participated in pre- 
serving and carrying forward the old colonial hierar- 
chies into the postwar era” (p. 8). 

The first half of Spangler’s book makes the case that 
the rise of evangelicalism in the colony was not primar- 
ily a product of underlying social or cultural tensions 
but rather of “a subtle interplay of something like re- 
ligious supply and demand” (p. 48). Spangler demon- 
strates that the inconsistent geographic and institu- 
tional development of  Virginia’s Anglican 
establishment allowed first Presbyterians and later Bap- 
tists to gain a “toehold” (p. 3) in the colony by providing 
underserved Virginians with access to worship and 
Christian community in areas where the establishment 
was weak and by offering alternative forms of worship 
and community to those dissatisfied with the establish- 
ment in areas where it was stronger. 

The success of the Baptists in the 1760s and 1770s 
prompted hostile reactions from defenders of the es- 
tablishment, and historians have often used such reac- 
tions as evidence of the social and cultural radicalism 
of the evangelical upsurge in Virginia. But in the book’s 
central chapter, “The Baptists and the Dominant Or- 
der,” Spangler delves deeply into church minutes and 
local records to paint a picture of a movement that was 
neither as socioeconomically marginal nor as socially 
radical as this rhetoric suggests. Although converts 
came predominantly from the ranks of small farmers, 
Baptists claimed members from across the social spec- 
trum—including the relatively wealthy—and the strict 
moral discipline of their churches echoed broader con- 
cerns in the colony about virtue, order, debt, and self- 
discipline. 

Most importantly, Baptists embraced the same basic 
presumptions of white male patriarchal authority that 
had structured Virginia society for more than a century. 
Baptists saw women and slaves as spiritual equals in 
theory, but in practice the white male-controlled 
churches treated white women as “decidedly unequal 
persons” (pp. 152-153) and slaves of both sexes as 
“household dependents of the lowest order” (p. 158). 
Antislavery sentiment in the churches was weak, con- 
flicted, and easily contained, and by allowing non-slave- 
holding white men to participate in the discipline of en- 
slaved members Baptists may even have given poorer 
whites “the necessary direct experience to form their 
own version of proslavery ideology” (p. 164). The “pri- 
macy of the patriarchal household” (p. 152) and the 
perpetuation of slavery thus constituted powerful con- 
tinuities between Baptist practice and Virginia’s tradi- 
tional order. 

Within these limitations, however, Spangler still finds 
Baptists distinctive in important ways. The emotional 
experience of conversion constituted a deeply meaning- 
ful personal transformation that created communities 
of believers across worldly boundaries even as formal 
church membership reinstated and reinforced those 
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boundaries. The process of collective discipline and the 
demand for converts to submit to both God and church 
resulted in an attenuation (though not an erasure) of 
hierarchical distinctions among white men, an innova- 
tion that became more palatable to many Virginians as 
the political and cultural changes of the Revolutionary 
era moved the mainstream in a similar direction. In- 
deed, the American Revolution reshaped Virginia’s 
dominant order in ways that undermined opponents’ 
primary critiques of the Baptists and made the move- 
ment’s areas of convergence with the mainstream more 
apparent. Ultimately, through their intertwined com- 
mitments to patriarchy, self-government, and white 
male equality, Baptists joined other Virginians in “an 
ongoing process of incorporating revolutionary princi- 
ples into a slaveholding society” (p. 228). 

Spangler’s emphasis on the contingency of the Bap- 
tists’ rise and her careful attention to the specifics of 
chronology and local variation are particularly impres- 
sive and welcome. By focusing attention on the com- 
patibilities rather than the conflicts between Baptist 
values and those of the Virginia mainstream she inverts 
the traditional approach and provides critical new in- 
sights. Occasionally, however, the book’s argument 
seems too starkly drawn. Both the Baptists themselves 
and the Virginia mainstream sometimes appear un- 
problematically monolithic, when each was rife with 
power struggles and internal contradictions. The book’s 
focus on white men and the effectiveness of their dom- 
ination of dependent white women and slaves creates a 
top-down model of Baptist culture that could be leav- 
ened with greater attention to diversity and conflict 
within that culture. Although these issues suggest ad- 
ditional complications, they do not invalidate the 
book’s argument or central insights. This very fine study 
deserves to serve as a touchstone for emerging new in- 
terpretations of the rise of evangelicalism and its place 
in the origins of the Old South. 

RANDOLPH FERGUSON SCULLY 
George Mason University 


KonstANTIN Dierks. In My Power: Letter Writing and 
Communications in Early America. (Early American 
Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 358. $45.00. 


Konstantin Dierks has used letters from over 300 col- 
lections of eighteenth-century family papers on Amer- 
ica’s eastern seaboard to address now familiar trans- 
atlantic topics: empire, commerce, migration, 
consumption, revolution, and race. Devoting a chapter 
to each, and personalizing each topic through at least 
one contemporary letter writer, Dierks retells the story 
of America’s founding as a transatlantic narrative about 
the “rise to ascendancy” of the “British and American 
middle class” (p. 1) through letter-writing, conceived as 
a form of personal agency and as a manner of making 
history that unconsciously disempowered Africans, In- 
dians, and anyone who was not middle class. 

Chapter one, “Communications and Empire,” which 
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begins with Edward Randolph arriving in Boston with 
a letter from the king, touches on British universities, 
conduct books, the establishment of local and transat- 
lantic infrastructure (post office, roads, packets, and 
paper making), and the institution of the Lords of 
Trade and Plantation to argue that the only people “re- 
quired” (p. 49) to communicate across the Atlantic in 
the seventeenth century were royal officials, who in this 
account used letters exclusively to exert authority over 
others. Letter-writing as a form of personal agency is 
identified with men of business in chapter two, “Letter 
Writing and Commercial Revolution,” which describes 
the vast array of printed matter (business, accounting, 
penmanship, and letter manuals) available to teach 
transatlantic tradesmen the requisite skills, and person- 
alizes transatlantic commerce through the careers of 
Henry Laurens and Joseph Crittenden. Chapter three, 
“Migration and Empire,” describes letters by immi- 
grants trying to stay in touch with family members 
throughout the empire and uses the career of Henry 
Bouquet, a mercenary Swiss officer employed by the 
British, to discuss interactions with Indians on the fron- 
tier and describe the intercolonial postal service. Chap- 
ter four, “Letter Writing and Consumer Revolution,” 
gives a short account of the ubiquity of the letter form 
in all genres of eighteenth-century print from politics 
and science to the epistolary novel, discusses the am- 
biguous relations between middle-class familiar letters 
in America and the prescribed epistolary forms, and re- 
turns to questions of paper-making to castigate the mid- 
dle class for its myopia about its exploitation of others. 
Chapter five, “Revolution and War,” describes the pa- 
triot takeover of the American postal system and es- 
tablishment of wartime communications. The final 
chapter, “Universalism and the Epistolary Divide,” 
shows the American middle class ensuring that its chil- 
dren acquired skills which it denied others on racial 
grounds. 

The new material here—the little-explored letters 
from the 300 American family collections—appears 
only as snippets within Dierks’s generalizing descrip- 
tions of what they were like. But Dierks repeatedly in- 
sists that his larger narrative about the role of letters, 
infrastructure, and printed manuals in the ascendancy 
of the middle class is something of which eighteenth- 
century letter-writers were completely unaware, and 
which would be validated only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Together with his emphasis on “writing history 
forward through imagination and effort” (p. 11), this 
creates an admirably readable, wide-ranging, yet 
streamlined historical narrative that integrates letters 
into the American story and opens the way for others 
to do more nuanced work. It would be interesting to 
know, for instance, how different segments of the 
American middle class—artisans, tradesmen, mer- 


. chants, and professionals—used letters; whether differ- 


ences in style or use prevented some segments of this 
class from rising to ascendancy while enabling others to 
constitute themselves as a ruling elite; and why, in the 
nineteenth century, when the middle class was in the 
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ascendancy, letters ceased to be the dominant, all-per- 
vasive genre of public and private documentation and 
communication they had been in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It would be good too to have more close studies of 
neglected family letters as letters, and to learn how mis- 
sives actually written by the letter-writing middle ranks 
related to those of other letter-writing sectors of the 
population such as plantation owners in the South, 
farmers in the North, religious communities of differ- 
ent denominations, and indentured servants and mi- 
grant workers, many of whom also had transatlantic 
links. If, as Dierks argues, we need “a cultural, social, 
economic and political history of communications and 
letter writing in the eighteenth-century Anglophone 
world, a history that is fully comprehensive across a ma- 
trix of social groups and cultural domains” (p. 3), we 
also need a clearer sense of differences between the 
situation of the letter-writing middle ranks in America 
and those in British Canada, the West Indies, and Brit- 
ain, where the letter-writing gentry and aristocracy did 
not become irrelevant in 1700 and the letters of “the 
meanest persons” were swelling the post as early as 
1674 (p. 33). It is to be hoped, therefore, that this book 
will stimulate and empower a whole new generation of 
work on letters in the Atlantic world. 

Eve TAVOR BANNET 

University of Oklahoma [All reviewers of books by 

Indiana University faculty are selected with the advice 

of the Board of Editors.] 


RICHARD GopBEER. The Overflowing of Friendship: Love 
between Men and the Creation of the American Republic. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. 
xii, 254. $35.00. 


Historians have long been aware of the existence of pro- 
foundly romantic, emotionally and physically expres- 
sive friendships between women in nineteenth-century 
America, friendships that confound modern categories 
of identity and sexual orientation. This new book by 
Richard Godbeer will surprise many, for it explores the 
romantic friendships that were common among men, 
particularly well-educated white men during the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary era. 

Godbeer presents abundant evidence of the ubiquity 
of intense, loving, emotionally expressive bonds among 
educated middle and upper-middle-class young men in 
mid-eighteenth-century America. These men imagined 
their friendships as redemptive and ennobling influ- 
ences that would inspire them to behave virtuously. 
They expressed passionate feelings of adoration and 
longing for their friends, toward whom they were phys- 
ically affectionate and demonstrative. They usually 
formed loving friendships when they were young, al- 
though Godbeer finds that these friendships often per- 
sisted for a lifetime. Incongruously (to us), men did not 
usually think of these friendships as involving sexual at- 
traction or sexual lust. In fact, they imagined their lov- 
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ing friendships with men as entirely compatible with 
their loving marriages to women. 

The ideal of loving male friendship, Godbeer sug- 
gests, emerged from the confluence of several intellec- 
tual influences in colonial American culture. A model 
of redemptive friendship had existed among seven- 
teenth-century Puritans, who imagined loving relation- 
ships between redeemed Christians emerging from 
powerful feelings of their shared love for Christ and for 
one another. Prerevolutionary evangelical Protestants 
revived the notion that re-born men and women were 
bound together in intensely emotional bonds of love 
and sympathy. And eighteenth-century moral philoso- 
phers associated with the Scottish Enlightenment, in- 
cluding Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, and Adam 
Smith, helped to popularize the notion that mutual 
sympathy and love between friends could provide a ba- 
sis for social harmony and morality. Friendship would 
teach individuals to cultivate sympathetic feelings and 
benevolence and, in turn, make them behave virtuously 
toward all of mankind, making possible a truly harmo- 
nious society in which people pursued the public good 
rather than their selfish individual interests. 

While Godbeer is not the first historian to notice the 
ideal of romantic male friendship in eighteenth-century 
America, his beautifully crafted book breaks important 
new ground by connecting the ideal of sympathetic fra- 
ternal love to the reconceptualization of politics and 
political community in revolutionary America. Various 
scholarly trends, not least a Whiggish tendency in 
American historical writing, have made us imagine the 
American Revolution mostly as a struggle by individ- 
uals resisting domination or seeking autonomy. In fact, 
the revolutionary struggle also involved a rethinking of 
the basis for mutual solidarity and community, includ- 
ing political community. Prerevolutionary Americans 
imagined themselves as bound together by their shared 
loyalty to the king. Before repudiating their shared 
bond with England, they had to find a way to re-imagine 
the moral obligations on which community could be 
based. The basis for those obligations would be mutual 
sympathy and benevolence, and loving friendship was 
understood as one of the experiences through which 
sympathy could be nurtured. 

Godbeer’s argument makes an important contribu- 
tion to the question of how it became possible to create 
a functioning civil society in the early American repub- 
lic. As he argues here, friendship provided a metaphor 
for the conceptualization of a civil society on benevo- 
lence and mutual trust. 

What is most interesting and provocative about this 
book is that it focuses on ideals of love between men 
while devoting only a few pages to ideals of love be- 
tween men and women. This focus may leave the un- 
warranted impression that male friendship had greater 
ideological importance than romantic heterosexual 
love in creating an American “republic of sympathy.” In 
fact, the intellectual roots of the two ideals were closely 
interwoven, and the legitimization of heterosexual ro- 
mantic love was arguably a more radical development 
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than the idealization of male friendship because it chal- 
lenged centuries-old traditions of suspicion toward 
women and female sexuality. To compare these devel- 
opments, it would be useful to read this book alongside 
Ruth Bloch’s “Changing Conceptions of Sexuality and 
Romance in Eighteenth Century America” (William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., 60: 1 [January 2003]: 13- 
42). 

Yet the elision of women from the discussion of love 
is the point of this book, not an unintended oversight, 
for Godbeer wants us to think about the historical con- 
structedness of love and gender. Eighteenth-century 
Americans developed an emotionally expressive, erotic 
vocabulary that enabled individuals to express feelings 
of love and longing for one another without being 
hedged in by modern taboos against same-sex desire. 
That ability was lost with the invention of twentieth- 
century categories of sexual identity. Godbeer’s book 
could not be more timely in asking us to reflect upon the 
costs of that loss. 

ANNE S. LOMBARD 
California State University, 
San Marcos 


CHRISTOPHER P. Maara. The Fisherman’s Cause: Atlan- 
tic Commerce and Maritime Dimensions of the American 
Revolution. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2009. Pp. x, 243. $75.00. 


Filling a significant gap in the study of the American 
Revolution’s origins, Christopher P. Magra’s book 
places the New England cod fishery in an Atlantic world 
context and demonstrates how the salted cod trade with 
the Iberian peninsula and the West Indies helped build 
economic relationships with these locales. Further, by 
stressing the importance of the cod trade in Atlantic 
commerce and the colonial economy, Magra compli- 
cates notions that agrarian interests alone sparked the 
revolution. Instead, Catholic fasting and sugar planta- 
tion slavery made New England salted cod one of the 
most important commodities in the Atlantic world. This 
lucrative trade gave rise to colonial fortunes but even- 
tually attracted the attention of English bureaucrats 
and politicians, who closed the cod fishery to punish 
rebellious colonists. The loss of the cod trade had a rip- 
ple effect from the sugar islands to rum distilleries in 
New England, and when faced with economic ruin, both 
fish merchants and fishermen joined the revolutionar- 
ies. 

Magra devotes the first section of the book to fish, 
fish merchants, and fishermen, providing the necessary 
background and labor-versus-capital interactions with- 
out being heavy-handed. At times, though, his fisher- 
men seem faceless cogs in the industry’s wheels rather 
than historical actors. Part two concerns the Atlantic 
economy of cod, trade routes and markets, and com- 
petition with English migrant fishermen. In the eigh- 
teenth century, when salted cod was used to feed slaves 
on sugar plantations, the volume and direction of the 
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cod trade shifted and commerce between New England 
and the West Indies increased. 

Magra’s best work comes in part three, where he 
demonstrates how commercial relationships were con- 
verted into wartime resources. Trade routes became 
supply lines, fishing schooners were converted to fight- 
ing craft, and newly out-of-work fishermen enlisted in 
both coastal defense forces and the regular army. 
Magra makes a solid case that five Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts, fishing schooners leased directly to the Con- 
tinental Congress constituted the “first American navy” 
(p. 178). Differentiating these craft and their operation 
from the more celebrated revolutionary-era privateers 
represents new thinking in the naval history of the 
American Revolution and will surely spark debate and 
renewed attention to the revolutionary navy. 

Several areas are cause for concern. While discussing 
salt cod’s preparation, Magra uses the terms “fillet” (p. 
22) and “filet” (p. 67). Filleting describes the process of 
removing flesh from bones. Instead, traditional cod 
fishermen “split” cod, removing about two-thirds of the 
backbone and leaving most bones intact to provide 
structure to the salted product. One of his sources men- 
tions rum’s use in the “Guinea trade” and notes that 
although the cod fishery used more rum, “both [fishing 
and slaving] will take off great quantity” (p. 90). How- 
ever, he treats fishing as the sole cause of increased New 
England rum production. Declining to consider slaving 
as an additional factor is a perplexing omission. Data 
regarding colonial measurements, wages earned, and 
price comparisons could have been better presented 
through charts or tables. Deeper knowledge of tradi- 
tional-rigged sail’s operation would have also clarified 
several areas. Moreover, Magra repeatedly reminds 
readers of the cod trade’s centrality to New England’s 
economy, and, at least three times in eight pages, that 
his is the first “book-length academic study” (p. 9) or 
“systematic examination” (p. 16) of the cod fishery’s in- 
fluence on the revolution. More rigorous editing could 
have eliminated some of these redundancies. These 
points are minor, though. 

The greatest concern with Magra’s work is that he 
may be overstating his case. A more appropriate sub- 
title would have been “The Cod Fishery and the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” as he is talking about the salted cod 
trade, rather than whaling, other fishing, or trade ex- 
changes of raw materials and manufactured goods. 
Magra leaves no doubt that cod was “New England’s 
most significant contribution to the Atlantic economy” 
(p. 100), most of its trade was with the Caribbean by the 
revolution, and that connections established through 
the cod trade were important during wartime. How- 
ever, he also notes that most New England commodi- 
ties—from grain and flour to timber and livestock—fol- 
lowed similar patterns (p. 87), and that on voyages 
seeking military stores, vessels were laden with many 
New England products beyond salted cod (p. 173). 
General oceanic trading, not simply the cod trade, 
helped build the webs of commerce that supplied the 
revolution. 
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Magra’s book ultimately rests on established eco- 
nomic explanations for the revolution. He reminds 
readers, however, that it was not simply farmers and 
agrarian laborers who revolted when their livelihoods 
were threatened. By exploring the business of salted 
cod within the Atlantic world, Magra demonstrates the 
contribution of fish, fishermen, merchants, and markets 
to the American Revolution. Without the codfishing in- 
dustry’s vessels, manpower, and capital, Massachu- 
setts’s revolutionary fervor might not have risen to such 
a fevered pitch as quickly or with such conviction. His 
study of cod fishing shows one way that the New Eng- 
land maritime world played an important, if heretofore 
understated, role in achieving American independence. 

GLENN M. Grasso 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Douctas R. Ecerton. Death or Liberty: African Amer- 
icans and Revolutionary America. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 342. $29.95. 


Since the 1960s, there has been an explosion of schol- 
arship on the experiences of African Americans in the 
era of the American Revolution. Much of the most re- 
cent work has taken as its mission dismantling the stub- 
bornly held belief that enslaved and free people of color 
were overwhelmingly supportive of the colonists in this 
struggle; surely freedom-seeking blacks and freedom- 
seeking whites must have been on the same side. But as 
several scholars—most notably Gary B. Nash, Simon 
Schama, and Cassandra Pybus—have reminded us, the 
side fighting for freedom from British “slavery” was not 
the side that offered liberty to actual slaves, and a great 
majority of the latter knew it and acted accordingly. Nor 
did the ultimate independence of the American colo- 
nies translate into immediate freedom for more than a 
handful of slaves who actually had fought with the Pa- 
triots and survived the war. Very slow, hesitant, and 
partial postrevolutionary progress toward abolishing 
the institution of slavery in the northern states left a 
virulent racism directed at free blacks in its wake, and 
even these gingerly steps had ceased from Virginia 
south by the early 1830s, leaving the nation fatally di- 
vided on slavery and united on race. 

This is the story told in Douglas R. Egerton’s com- 
prehensive synthesis of the last half-century of schol- 
arship on black American experiences of enslavement 
and freedom from the onset of the crisis with Britain 
through the American Revolution. Egerton defines the 
revolutionary era as the lifespan of the “ideal of liberty” 
(p. 272), and his book explores how blacks waged their 
own struggles to enact this ideal. 

Each chapter opens with the story of a different Af- 
rican or African American whose revolutionary-era cir- 
cumstances and actions in some way epitomize an im- 
portant aspect of black experience, as the author moves 
from the rising hopes of the 1760s to the increasingly 
disappointing realities of the postrevolutionary period. 
The names of most of these men and, in one case, a 
woman—Olaudah Equiano, Absalom Jones, Denmark 
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Vesey, Elizabeth Freeman (Mum Bett)—will be famil- 
iar to Americanist scholars and some students, al- 
though many of the fascinating and telling details of 
their lives included here may not be. In each chapter the 
exemplary character’s life serves as a kind of scaffolding 
on which the author builds a complex story peopled by 
hosts of other black men and women in similar and con- 
trasting positions. For the most part this strategy works 
well, although in a couple of cases the protagonist dis- 
appears so quickly that his role as a device becomes 
obvious. 

The prologue and each of the first six chapters ex- 
amine how blacks made and seized opportunities to ne- 
gotiate, circumvent, endure, protest, litigate, rebel 
against, and flee the constraints of enslavement. The 
next two chapters explore the postrevolutionary efforts 
of free blacks to recover families, find employment, es- 
tablish churches, and generally build strong communi- 
ties in the face of rising racism. One focuses on urban 
settings in the U.S. North and South; the other follows 
a former slave’s odyssey to Nova Scotia and then to Si- 
erra Leone. 

By 1800, the backsliding on black freedom had begun 
in earnest, and here the author switches the narrative 
perspective to two white men: Thomas Jefferson, whose 
speculations in Notes on the State of Virginia (1781) fu- 
eled the rise of racism and the codification of black in- 
feriority, and Eli Whitney, whose cotton engine fos- 
tered the rapid expansion of cotton production and the 
consolidation of slavery. An epilogue switches back to 
a black perspective again, suggesting that the failed re- 
volt of the Virginia slave named Gabriel represented 
the end of the revolutionary dream for Blacks. 

This book covers an amazing amount of ground. One 
of its many strengths is that it carefully places the Amer- 
ican Revolution and its aftermath in a larger Atlantic 
frame, introducing the great diversity of Africans and 
black creoles who populated the British Empire by trac- 
ing the travels of Equiano and then returning period- 
ically with various of its characters to Canada, Africa, 
and the Caribbean as the American Revolution un- 
folds. 

It would be difficult to produce a narrative of this 
scope without errors of fact, and there are a few minor 
ones here. For example, it was not the case that im- 
mediately after the revolution “[t]he thirteen united 
colonies began to write thirteen new state constitu- 
tions” (p. 94); eleven of them did, but it took Connect- 
icut and Rhode Island until 1818 and 1842, respectively, 
to abandon their colonial charters. It also would have 
been helpful, especially for graduate students, for the 
author to have provided more explanatory footnotes 
where brief mention is made of scholarly debates on 
matters such as the evolution of paternalism. But these 
are very small points. This book offers an engaging and 
persuasive view that, on balance, the American Revo- 
lution was a disillusioning failure for the Africans and 
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African Americans who struggled to make it meaning- 
ful for themselves. 
JOANNE Pore MELISH 
University of Kentucky 


ANNETTE GorDON-REED. The Hemingses of Monticello: 
An American Family. New York: W.W. Norton and 
Company. 2008. Pp. 798. $35.00. 


What remains to be said about Annette Gordon-Reed’s 
masterpiece? Early newspaper reviews applauded the 
sophistication of her analysis and the transcendent 
meaning of her book for Obama-era America. It won 
the National Book Award in 2008 and the Pulitzer Prize 
in 2009. By the time this review is published, surely 
more honors will have accrued. 

Gordon-Reed writes with the nuance and confidence 
of having fully immersed herself in every part of the 
Hemingses’ world. She has achieved an extraordinary 
mastery of eighteenth-century sources and scholarly 
writing about that era. She adeptly moves from law to 
psychology to architecture, recreating the fullness of 
her subjects’ lives. This is no easy task, given the sparse 
extant records from the Hemingses. Gordon-Reed is 
forthright about the evidentiary limitations, and she in- 
vites her reader to reason with her, to imagine what the 
sources cannot tell us definitely. When did Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Sally Hemings begin their sexual relation- 
ship? Did they care for one another? Why did Sally and 
her brother, James, return from Paris (where they 
would have been free people) to Virginia? What was it 
like to be reunited with their Virginia relatives—and 
with Virginia slavery? Gordon-Reed shows that just be- 
cause we cannot know for certain the answers does not 
mean we ought not to ask such questions. She offers her 
reasoned assessment of these and a myriad of other 
matters only after carefully considering alternative the- 
ories. Gordon-Reed’s curiosity is infectious, and her 
candor inspires confidence. 

The book is an achievement of particular note for 
early Americanists. It brings specificity of time and 
space, and it enlivens with emotional resonance a field 
of inquiry—colonial slavery studies—often character- 
ized by analyses of demographic or cultural patterns. To 
be certain, Gordon-Reed could not have crafted her 
family history without the path-breaking work of schol- 
ars like Philip Morgan, Ira Berlin, and Kathleen Brown. 
The text reveals how the patterns uncovered by histo- 
rians such as these played out in individuals’ lives. 
Moreover, Gordon-Reed shows how fully interwoven 
the lives of these slaves and slaveowners were. The Af- 
rican Americans are not simply reactive to the whites; 
their fates are inextricably linked. The relationship be- 
tween Jefferson and Hemings is only the most promi- 
nent of the intimate connections between blacks and 
whites at Monticello. Gordon-Reed reminds us that 
Elizabeth Hemings was the only constant female pres- 
ence in Martha Wayles Jefferson’s life. Elizabeth was 
there at Martha’s birth, watched over her after the 
death of her mother and two stepmothers, and attended 
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to her as she lay dying. Elizabeth was also, of course, 
mother to Martha’s step-siblings. And so it would be for 
Elizabeth’s daughter, Sally, and Martha’s daughter and 
namesake, Martha, living in closest proximity—and in 
shared intimacy, since one woman’s father was the oth- 
er’s lover. 

Gordon-Reed deserves the widest readership in the 
scholarly community. Historians—including those 
without any particular interest in early America, or sla- 
very, or even the history of the United States—can 
learn a valuable lesson from this book. It is exactly the 
kind of writing more of us should attempt. Historians 
regularly lament—with good reason—how little Amer- 
icans know about the past. And too often, the refrain 
goes, the reading public learns about history from jour- 
nalists and popular writers, not scholars. We should 
own our part of that and focus more on writing as a 
craft, rather than principally as a mechanism for con- 
veying a thesis. This book is beautifully written; it is 
poignant, gripping, lively, and clear. It is a story— 
deeply rooted in historiography, reliant on a sophisti- 
cated reading of evidence and written by as serious a 
scholar as one can find—but still, a story. 

If DNA evidence did not do it, Gordon-Reed’s 662 
pages (not counting notes) will not convince the nay- 
sayers. And some readers will not be persuaded by her 
assessment of the romantic tenor of the Jefferson-Hem- 
ings relationship. More important, the narrative im- 
poses a subtle but nonetheless powerful moral arc to 
the story of life at Monticello: the resolve and nobility 
of the Hemingses. It would be harder to quarrel with 
this framing if we did not know how, in her earlier work, 
Gordon-Reed struggled to challenge an analogous, 
deeply entrenched narrative built around the dignity 
and morality of the Sage of Monticello. Still, as a closing 
testimony to the book’s beauty, I was most disappointed 
by its ending so soon, in the early nineteenth century. 
Hopefully when the awards season ends Gordon-Reed 
will hurry back to the archives and tell us what the fu- 
ture held for this fascinating American family. 

Lorri GLOVER 
Saint Louis University 


JANE E. CaLvert. Quaker Constitutionalism and the Po- 
litical Thought of John Dickinson. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 382. $99.00. 


Generations of American historians have slighted and 
misunderstood the Society of Friends, which was a sig- 
nificant presence in the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century British Atlantic world. Over time, however, 
there has been a gradual accretion of good historical 
literature that takes Quakers seriously and tries to un- 
derstand who and what they were and what we might 
make of their place in early America. Jane E. Calvert’s 
book is the culmination, to date, of that collective ef- 
fort, the keystone in an arch of scholarly writings that 
opens the way to a thoughtful and stimulating recon- 
sideration of Quakerism. 

Calvert’s book “has three overarching purposes—to 
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describe Quaker constitutional theory; to identify the 
practical expressions of this theory; and to explain the 
thought and action of Founding Father John Dickinson, 
within this tradition” (p. 6). The first is in many ways the 
most important, because if one can understand the or- 
igins of Quakerism many insights follow, since Quak- 
erism has a logic, which was and is palpable. The sense 
that this is so is what has made it so seductive to some 
and deeply repugnant to others. In her early chapters 
Calvert succinctly identifies the environment in which 
the Society of Friends came of age as one that fired a 
bubbling cauldron of writings on religion and govern- 
ment. She makes the case that, along with better-known 
political philosophers, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
Isaac Pennington, and other Quakers were major con- 
tributors to the cacophony of debate. In fact, they were 
extraordinarily creative in developing a core set of ideas 
that Calvert very aptly calls “Quaker constitutional- 
ism.” These ideas revolved around a conjoining of the 
religious and political, which gained expression in the 
organization, practice, and structure of the Society of 
Friends and in a theory of government which held that 
the contract between people and government should 
never be broken but was “a continual process of ne- 
gotiation” (p. 89). In practice that meant Quakers were 
charged with the obligation to act out “peaceful resis- 
tance to government to effect constitutional change,” 
and civil disobedience was the most extreme form of 
that obligation (p.6). 

Having articulated this central insight, Calvert goes 
on to explore how these ideas played out in Pennsyl- 
vania. Both in the context of the many constitutional 
changes that Pennsylvania underwent in its early years 
and in the later decades of Quaker governance, the au- 
thor markedly clarifies our understanding of the 

' Quaker new world. For example, she points out Quaker 
recognition of the practices of trimming and balancing 
as positive strategies; she strengthens the case for un- 
derstanding the Quaker regime as one that embraced 
a distinctive conjoining of politics and religion; and she 
illustrates the power of “Quakerization,” the expres- 
sions of which were most palpable among fellow-trav- 
elers in Pennsylvania but which also allows us to better 
understand the influence Friends had, and fears they 
generated elsewhere. 

Quakerization, a concept the colonists themselves 
identified, is critical in building a bridge to Dickinson, 
who was not a meeting member but who, in so many 
ways, acted the part of a Quaker. As the author points 
out, Dickinson generated frustration not only in John 
Adams but also in every historian who subsequently 
tried to comprehend his role in the revolutionary era. 
But they did not have what Calvert brings to the table. 
Her theory of Quaker constitutionalism makes per- 
fectly comprehensible why Dickinson acted the way he 
did. It explains what he was trying to say in the Letters 
from a Pennsylvania Farmer (1767), his tones of urgency 
and incitement along with his placatory petitioning, his 
refusal to sign the Declaration of Independence, his po- 
litical career through the late 1770s and mid 1780s in- 
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cluding his drafting of the Articles of Confederation, 
and his role at the Constitutional Convention. This is a 
scholarly accomplishment of note and it will, I hope, 
generate some restating of revolutionary history. 

For all its success, the book is not entirely satisfying. 
The most striking section is the first 200 pages on 
Quaker theory and practice. This part has coherence 
because it is a contextualized exploration of Quaker 
constitutionalism. In comparison, context is missing in 
the section on Dickinson, and it is vitally important for 
our understanding of the Quaker legacy to locate him 
not just relative to his public career but also in terms of 
the fragmentation and evolving character of Quaker 
meeting and polity. A short narrative line projecting a 
Quaker heritage in the form of civil disobedience is a 
weaker conclusion than this very insightful and reward- 
ing study deeply deserves. 

ALAN TULLY 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


Eric SLAuTER. The State as a Work of Art: The Cultural 
Origins of the Constitution. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 373. $40.00. 


Eric Slauter undertakes a reconstruction of the com- 
plex conceptual and semantic shifts that found expres- 
sion at the moment of the adoption of the United States 
Constitution. One immediate benefit of such a focus is 
a heightened sense of just how contentious, confused, 
even seat-of-the-pants much of the debate was. Slauter 
is well informed about the back-and-forth of the con- 
vention itself, making fascinating use of a range of 
notes, diaries, and reports. And indeed, his observa- 
tions about how James Madison’s posthumously pub- 
lished handwritten notes were selectively edited is an- 
other salutary reminder of how thoroughly mediated 
our access to the “founding” is. Slauter’s assiduous re- 
course to primary documentation is an understandable 
response to the saturated nature of historiography of 
the founding, although this reader would also have 
liked more direct engagement with the many powerful 
analyses of this moment already on the table. 
Slauter’s central thesis can be grasped by changing 
“as” to “is” in the book’s title. His view is that the de- 
bate over the Constitution and its eventual adoption 
reveals to what extent a new view of society and politics 
had taken hold. With roots in Montesquieu and the 
Scottish Enlightenment, this view made it possible to 
view the “Constitution as simultaneously an artificial 
creation and an outgrowth of the culture of the people” 
(p. 16). The “art,” or artifice, involved in the Consti- 
tution maintains a complex relationship to the “cul- 
ture” of Slauter’s subtitle, the latter term designating 
the “vortex of words and concepts” concerning “man- 
ners, morals, beliefs, opinions, customs, genius, and 
tastes” (p. 11). “Culture” is the crucially ambidextrous 
term here, mediating between the realm of artifice and 
that of the organic and natural: “At stake in such de- 
bates was the question of how the recognized artifice of 
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law and politics could be used to help people be more 
natural ... and to help citizens see their lives under a 
political state as if politics was simply an extension of 
nature” (p. 11). There is perhaps less genuine trans- 
formation of underlying political ideology in this story 
than it seemed to its actors: Alexander Pope’s famous 
couplet from An Essay on Man (1733)—*For Forms of 
Government let fools contest; / Whate’er is best 
administer’d is best”—may have been roundly repudi- 
ated in the era, as Slauter documents, but the idea that 
a natural “fit” between government and people was best 
decided by those on top is still intrinsic to much of the 
thinking of the era, as is suggested by Samuel Stanhope 
Smith’s unapologetic invocation of Solon’s answer to 
the question of whether he had given the Athenians the 
best constitution: “he had given them the best they were 
able to bear” (p. 12). What Slauter exposes to view, and 
does so with lucidity, in precise detail and with rich va- 
riety, is how social and political change takes place as 
a kind of leveraging of ambiguity. He opens his book 
with a lovely account of the “Speaker’s” chair in which 
Washington sat during the Convention, and which 
prompted Benjamin Franklin to the observation, re- 
corded by Madison, that it had long been unclear 
whether the sun on the back of the chair was rising or 
setting, but that Franklin now felt relieved that the sun 
was rising. As Slauter points out, while Franklin’s word- 
play obviously takes the emblem of the chair as an al- 
legory for the state, it also makes the “unsettled am- 
biguity” (p. 8) of that emblem during the debates an 
allegory of the necessity of interpretation itself, as if to 
say, “Part of what we have done here, gentlemen, is 
played productively with ambiguity.” 

All this is to say that Slauter’s book does not exactly 
provide a new historical narrative about the founding, 
or even a new account of its ideological origins. Rather, 
it shows the ways in which the Constitution, as artifice 
and as (“natural”) emanation of the “people,” could be 
understood and packaged as an object of aesthetic ex- 
perience. In a series of well-proportioned chapters, 
Slauter reviews the waning of the metaphor of the body 
politic and its replacement by the architectural idiom in 
which constitutions are “erected” and can be beheld 
(the bodily figure going underground to serve primarily 
as a punning subtext); he considers the historical prac- 
tice and ideological usefulness of the “miniature” and 
the “transcript” as ways of imagining the work of rep- 
resentation; he offers a new way to conceive the era’s 
ability to disarticulate chattel slavery from its central 
assertions about natural rights (the revolt against neo- 
classicism made “slavish imitation” something subhu- 
man—Phillis Wheatley is his text here); and he explores 
the fascinating popularity of hermit stories as a refrac- 
tion of political thought. The book is extensively and 
inventively researched, and written with grace and 
clarity. 

JONATHAN ELMER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
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PrisciLLA H. Roperts and Ricuarp S. Roserts. Tho- 
mas Barclay (1728-1793): Consul in France, Diplomat in 
Barbary. (Studies in Eighteenth-Century America and 
the Atlantic World.) Bethlehem: Lehigh University 
Press. 2008.Pp. 407. $62.50. 


Thomas Barclay lived a remarkable life as an Irish im- 
migrant to America, prominent merchant, revolution- 
ary patriot, and one of the United States’ earliest and 
most important diplomats. Nevertheless, because he 
left virtually no papers, he is nearly unknown today, 
even among historians. Therefore, this biography is a 
welcome addition to the literature of the early republic. 

Born in County Tyrone in 1728, Barclay immigrated 
to Philadelphia, probably in 1764. Drawing on his Irish 
connections, his mercantile firm prospered, particularly 
during the decade before the American Revolution. 
Priscilla H. Roberts and Richard S. Roberts calculate 
that he managed twenty-two percent of Philadelphia 
vessels leaving for Ireland and forty percent of those 
arriving from Ireland in 1774, and that in 1767 he in- 
vested in thirteen of the fifteen Philadelphia ships trad- 
ing with southern Europe. 

With economic success came influence in the Phila- 
delphia patriot movement, which Barclay seems to have 
strongly supported, perhaps because his Irish and 
southern European connections made him less at- 
tached to and dependent on Britain than many other 
merchants. He served on nearly all the city’s revolu- 
tionary committees, and his summer house near Tren- 
ton was briefly George Washington’s New Jersey head- 
quarters in December 1776. In 1780 he was nominated 
to be America’s first consul in France (in fact, the first 
anywhere). 

In France, Barclay’s mercantile background proved 
useful as he spent the bulk of his time settling America’s 
accounts, including those with the playwright-spy, 
Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais. At the same 
time, Barclay looked after his own business, making 
useful contacts in the small community of American 
merchants overseas. 

After the war, Congress appointed Barclay to nego- 
tiate a peace treaty with Morocco, whose sultan had 
been the first potentate to recognize American inde- 
pendence but had more recently captured an American 
ship and its crew. Barclay managed to negotiate a treaty 
at very little cost, unlike his counterpart in Algeria, 
which continued to harass U.S. shipping for many more 
years. Finally, on the verge of a new mission to Algeria, 
he died suddenly in Lisbon, the first American diplomat 
to die abroad in his country’s service. 

Barclay’s career created a fair amount of controversy 
in his day and later. Samuel Flagg Bemis suggested that 
he may have been a British secret agent during the 
American Revolution, a charge that Roberts and Rob- 
erts find unconvincing. Barclay also got into trouble for 
mingling his personal and diplomatic business, partic- 
ularly when his arrest by creditors in Bordeaux threat- 
ened to create a diplomatic rift between the United 
States and its most important ally. The authors blame 
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the French creditors and praise Barclay for “giving pri- 
ority to his public responsibilities” to the extent that his 
business suffered greatly after the Revolution. Barclay 
was an “exemplar of the Puritan ethic,” they conclude 
somewhat cryptically (p. 265). 

Roberts and Roberts have nicely overcome the lack 
of surviving Barclay papers to provide a readable and 
remarkably full account of their subject’s life, most no- 
tably his business and diplomatic careers. Uncommonly 
tenacious researchers, they have delved into state pa- 
pers; the letters of Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and other patriot leaders; and a number of more 
obscure archival sources, most notably the papers of 
Barclay’s European business partner, Matthew Ridley 
of Baltimore. 

Because of the nature of these sources, Barclay’s per- 
sonal life and inner thoughts, especially during his early 
years, are understandably hard to know. The authors’ 
tendency is to provide large chunks of context to get 
around the problem of missing texts. Sometimes, as 
with their interesting descriptive passages on Morocco, 
this technique works quite well. In other cases, such as 
in their long descriptions of the well known events in 
Philadelphia leading up to the revolution, it can be- 
come a bit burdensome. 

In general, Roberts and Roberts eschew analysis in 
favor of narrative. Barclay’s life touches on a number 
of subjects that have recently interested the historical 
profession and the general public, including American 
interaction with the Islamic world and the United 
States’ engagement with the broader Atlantic world. 
Readers looking for explicit analysis of these issues will 
be disappointed, but this biography will certainly offer 
fodder for anyone interested in exploring them further. 

LAWRENCE A. PESKIN 
Morgan State University 


LAWRENCE A. PESKIN. Captives and Countrymen: Barbary 
Slavery and the American Public, 1785-1816. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. ix, 256. 
$55.00. 


Historians have long struggled with placing the Barbary 
Wars within the larger context of American history. A 
few college textbooks do not even mention the conflicts, 
and those that do usually relegate them to a paragraph 
focused on the war against Tripoli. Lawrence A. Peskin 
offers a corrective to this yawning gap in our knowledge 
by arguing that the Barbary Wars were central to the 
emergence of an American national identity during the 
early republic. 

He develops this thesis along several lines. First, Pe- 
skin examines how the news of the captivity of Amer- 
ican seamen spread in the 1780s and 1790s. When AI- 
giers seized two American merchant ships and twenty- 
one crewmen in 1785, there was little the United States 
could do for the captives, and although the incident was 
reported in the newspapers, the American public hardly 
took notice. In 1793, the situation was different as an 
animated press decried the loss of eleven ships and the 
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enslavement of over 100 seamen. The difference in re- 
action reflected differences within the United States. 
By 1793, a more extended diplomatic corps had devel- 
oped, with both ministers and consuls funneling infor- 
mation back to the United States at a much more rapid 
pace than the letters sent by the captives themselves 
during the 1780s. Second, an integrated news network 
provided a vehicle to distribute information to an eager 
public interested in a world beyond their own imme- 
diate community. Finally, a stronger national govern- 
ment had created a more effective entity to deal with 
foreign policy. 

The Barbary conflicts both challenged and strength- 
ened American pride. Since at times the nation ap- 
peared impotent to aid its captives, Barbary seizures of 
American shipping were an embarrassment, but the 
willingness to militarily confront the Barbary states of 
North Africa came to be a source of pride—the Marine 
hymn phrase “to the shores of Tripoli” is relevant 
here—since the United States established a navy to 
meet the crisis in the 1790s and succeeded in defeating 
both Tripoli in a war from 1801 to 1805 and Algiers in 
1815. The result was an enhanced sense of identity and 
an extended global reach unimaginable a generation 
earlier. 

The Barbary Wars also spoke directly to slavery, the 
central internal problem confronting Americans before 
the Civil War. The fact that dark-skinned North African 
Muslims enslaved white (and some black) Americans 
allowed abolitionists to offer an appeal that reached be- 
yond the racist assumptions of the day. The conflicts 
with the North African states thus contributed to the 
dialogue that helped to make slavery a national issue. 

Although Peskin provides an important contribution 
to the understanding of the development of American 
nationalism, his analysis is marred by efforts to place his 
work in the context of too many recent trends in his- 
toriography. Perhaps some reviewers may applaud this 
effort; however, I prefer history that is less jargon-laden 
and not forced into analytical boxes that may or may not 
fit. For example, Peskin couches his discussion of the 
spread of information about the Barbary captivities in 
the context of a “public sphere,” using the concept as 
if it were a historical actor itself (p. 3). Similarly, na- 
tional identity is cast as a result of “imagined commu- 
nities,” yet citing this idea may obscure more than it 
illuminates (p. 2). Challenges to national pride are por- 
trayed as threats to “masculinity,” although few if any 
of the quotations Peskin uses refer to a male identity 
(pp. 137-162). Interest in the Islamist East in American 
literature becomes “Orientalism” (p. 163), and the en- 
tire book is a contribution to the history of “globaliza- 
tion” (p. 212). Peskin also sprinkles his texts with a few 
anachronistic phrases, referring to the spread of news 
as “the late-eighteenth-century worldwide web” (p. 22) 
and the building of coastal fortifications as “homeland 
security” (p. 128). 

These criticism aside, Peskin has done much to cor- 
rect our understanding of the Barbary Wars. He also 
suggests that, amid the “naval triumphalism and sense 
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of a mission to protect commercial and individual lib- 
erty” after the War of 1812, the American experience 
with North Africa became something of an embarrass- 
ment and was therefore easily forgotten (p. 209). Our 
modern concerns with the Muslim world and the good 
history written by Peskin and others will erase that his- 
torical amnesia. Ultimately, the Barbary Wars will work 
their way into our textbooks not just because they rep- 
resent the first sustained intersection between the 
United States and Muslims, but because the conflicts 
were crucial to the emergence of an American national 
identity. 

PaAuL A. GILJE 

University of Oklahoma 


SHEILA L. Skemp. First Lady of Letters: Judith Sargent 
Murray and the Struggle for Female Independence. (Early 
American Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 484. $39.95. 


Judith Sargent Murray is surely more than the “virtually 
unknown commodity” her new biographer claims (p. 
xi). She appears in every biographical dictionary of 
American women writers, and is included in both the 
Norton and Heath anthologies of American literature, 
which means thousands of students have read her im- 
portant essay on the equality of the sexes. Exactly this 
reputation, however, justifies Sheila L. Skemp’s de- 
tailed and scrupulously fair-minded biography. 

The biography is divided into three sections: first 
comes Murray’s life until around the age of forty, then 
her years of literary productivity, and finally the declin- 
ing years. When, as a widow, she moved to Natchez, 
Mississippi with her married daughter in 1818, the writ- 
ten record ceases, but Murray took with her to Natchez 
nine letter books containing many years of carefully re- 
dacted correspondence. Long thought to have disap- 
peared, they were unearthed in 1984 (confusingly, 
Skemp says they were found in the 1990s) by Unitarian- 
Universalist minister Gordon Gibson and turned over 
to the Mississippi State Archives. (They are available in 
microfilm and will eventually be published by the Judith 
Sargent Murray Society.) Skemp’s method is to work 
through the letters almost one by one, summarizing, 
quoting, and contextualizing, making her book a reveal- 
ing guide to Murray’s own self-presentation. 

Hoping for literary fame and literary income, Murray 
(1751-1820) contributed many essays to Massachusetts 
magazines during her years in Gloucester and then Bos- 
ton. These essays used the going conventions of eigh- 
teenth-century essay writing, with numerous personae, 
allegorically named characters, didactic fictions, and 
the like. The three plays she wrote were performed in 
Boston, although they did not do well on stage. As 
though to vindicate their quality, Murray published two 
of them in The Gleaner, her massive three-volume mis- 
cellany combining previously published and new pieces 
published in 1798. The Gleaner is one of the high points 
of female literary production from the early years of the 
new republic. 
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Literary scholars see Murray as one of the most im- 
portant American women writers of her era, not only 
for her productivity but because of her Enlightenment 
belief in the mental equality of the sexes and her de- 
scription of the sad results—for self, family, and na- 
tion—of keeping women ignorant. She elaborated a de- 
tailed curriculum for female education, arguing that 
uneducated young women could not control the pas- 
sions that so often led them astray, nor fend for them- 
selves economically if conditions required, nor manage 
their domestic affairs. If educated, they could partici- 
pate, through the stabilizing force of “republican moth- 
erhood,” in forming the emerging nation. Unfortu- 
nately for Murray, her belief that enlightened 
motherhood was the be-all of an elite woman’s exis- 
tence had to wait until she was almost forty years old 
before she herself became a mother, at which time (as 
is so often the case) her practice and her principles of- 
ten went in different directions. 

Moreover, as Skemp admirably shows, Murray’s 
views of social class and entitlement were deeply con- 
servative. She believed in “subordination” of the classes 
if not of the sexes and deplored lower-class revelry and 
bawdiness. Despite inconsistencies between her pro- 
gram and her practice, she was consistent throughout 
her life in her need to write and her desire to publish, 
which implies much about American ideas of female 
possibility at the turn into the nineteenth century. 

Skemp describes some of Murray’s published work— 
especially the serialized novella “The Story of Marga- 
retta” (1798)—but has no descriptions of the plays. 
Readers hoping for sustained discussion and analysis of 
Murray’s literary output, not to mention an informed 
consideration of the literary context both national and 
international from which she drew, will have to turn to 
The Gleaner itself. This is not Skemp’s fault so much as 
it is that of Murray’s letter books, which say little about 
literary motifs and form though much about unfavor- 
able reviews and inadequate compensation. 

Skemp repeatedly shows how Murray’s strong sense 
of entitlement—she came from one of Gloucester’s 
elite families—clashed with the reality of her two eco- 
nomically disadvantageous marriages. In that her first 
husband, John Stevens (a seafaring merchant), was a 
terrible businessman and her second, John Murray (the 
premier Universalist minister of his time), was no busi- 
nessman at all, one can comprehend the deep sense of 
insecurity which, coupled with her sense of class priv- 
ilege, made her life (at least insofar as the letters are 
accurate) one of constant anxiety. Many of her letters 
appeal for support to her two brothers or complain 
about the poverty in which she was forced to live. 

Accessibly written, and with contextual material in- 
volving both Murray’s times and up-to-date historical 
thinking about Enlightenment women and the early re- 
public, the book will become the starting point for all 
future work about Murray and women writers before 
the Jacksonian period. 

NinA BAYM 
University of Illinois 
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SHIRLEY ELIZABETH THOMPSON. Exiles at Home: The 
Struggle to Become American in Creole New Orleans. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2009. Pp. 362. 
$49.95. 


Shirley Elizabeth Thompson’s precision of insight, 
depth of archival research, and accessible narrative 
make her book a superior undertaking and a wonderful 
read. Thompson’s narrative explores how pre-1803 
Spanish/French New Orleans viewed the concept of 
“race” so differently from Ango-American definitions 
of the same elsewhere that New Orleans was essentially 
a foreign territory. This distinguished it from other 
“empty” regions elsewhere in the Louisiana Purchase 
and other lands newly acquired by the new nation. 
While farther north, groups such as the Métis could be 
easily removed, ignored, or erased, in New Orleans gen- 
erations of interracialism, forgotten genealogical track- 
ings, and entrenched entanglements with multiracial 
communities throughout the Caribbean (especially 
Saint Domingue/Haiti and Cuba) made the assignment 
of specific racial identity—increasingly necessary in the 
decades leading up to the Civil War—nearly impossi- 
ble. Thompson maps out these conditions through the 
experiences of individual families. Her archival ambit 
ranges from diaries and letters to court transcripts, 
property records, published narratives, Creole-of-color 
poetry (“Les Cenelles”: A Collection of Poems by Creole 
Writers of the Early Nineteenth Century [1979]), and 
white fiction, such as George Washington Cable’s The 
Grandissimes (1898). 

In that sense, the book falls well within the method- 
ological traditions of American Studies, even though 
that field originally stressed unity while Thompson’s 
story is of the persistence of diversity. She seeks support 
for her conclusions in the work of scholars ranging from 
African Americanists such as Henry Louis Gates Jr. and 
Gayraud Williams and cultural historians John Ernest, 
Karen Halttunen, and Russ Castronovo. However, the 
best elements of the book are the novelistic sequences 
when Thompson tells the stories of individuals caught 
between the shifting color lines. The book opens with 
the story of Anastasie Desarzant’s efforts to rebut 
Pierre LeBlanc and Eglantine Desmaziliere’s claim that 
she was “colored.” Thompson traces this and other 
cases, pitting the idiosyncratic legality of the Spanish 
and French traditions concerning race, identity, family, 
nationality, gender, and ownership against the sterner 
and more “modern” American definitions whose en- 
forcement had been lax in the first decades after state- 
hood. With more and more “white” and Protestant 
Americans and their “black” slaves moving to the city— 
especially during the Union occupation and Recon- 
struction (1862-1878)—the cultural conflicts over civil 
rights, property ownership, and inheritance took some 
tortured and convoluted twists, resulting in a period 
when those who had once sought to be identified as 
“white” now self-identified as “colored.” Desarzant’s 
case even led to folk songs (“Toucoutou”) and public 
debate, and Thompson recreates the public spectacle of 
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private lives with lively pacing and appropriate com- 
mentary. 

What sets Thompson’s book apart from other nar- 
ratives of the assimilation of New Orleans is her par- 
ticular awareness of gender as a contributing factor to 
the stories of both specific individuals and the city as a 
whole. The practice of placage—the de facto bigamy of 
French men who kept “quadroon” women as concu- 
bines—is addressed not only as a complicating factor in 
the resolution of inheritance issues but also for its re- 
verberating effects on, for example, the excluded male 
gens de couleur, and their search for redemption in the 
affectation of class-based privilege. In tracing their sto- 
ries, this book develops a transnational dimension in 
that many of the men emigrated to Cuba, France, or 
Haiti. However, with the occupation of New Orleans by 
the Union Army, this population—which had briefly 
fielded a Confederate regiment—ironically found itself 
empowered in the new ways. 

The final sections of the book trace the gradual re- 
containment of New Orleans’s mixed-race population, 
leading toward the staging of the case that would be- 
come Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), the ultimate denial of 
American multi- and interracialism. Thompson’s story, 
then, is finally that of the displacement of the entangled 
and contradictory colonial paradigm by the sterner bi- 
naries intrinsic to “Americanization.” This book is 
about America and its failure to accommodate anything 
other than a rigid model of national identity as the nine- 
teenth century progressed, a lively addition to a body of 
scholarship defined by the work of Reginald Horsman, 
Bruce Dain, and many others. Yet despite the enormity 
of her task, Thompson has written a clear and enter- 
taining book, an excellent contribution to a number of 
subfields within American history. Even before I fin- 
ished reading the first chapter, I was recommending the 
text to my students, and I will continue to do so. 

EpwarpD Watts 
Michigan State University 


JupItH KELLEHER SCHAFER. Brothels, Depravity, and 
Abandoned Women: Illegal Sex in Antebellum New Or- 
leans. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
2009. Pp. xiii, 221. $32.50. 


In researching Becoming Free, Remaining Free: Manu- 
mission and Enslavement in New Orleans, 1846-1862 
(2003), Judith Kelleher Schafer discovered numerous 
legal cases on prostitution. Intrigued by what they re- 
veal about sex, vice, and the local courts, she combed 
through two thousand trial transcripts and sixteen years 
of the New Orleans Picayune, beginning in March 1846, 
to flesh out details of the city’s infamous sex trade. This 
prodigious research effort stands as the greatest 
strength of her new study, which, like her other works, 
places Louisiana, its case and statute law, and its people 
at center stage. Nine topical chapters illuminate, in 
minute detail with myriad examples, the business and 
practice of prostitution, the disinclination of judges and 
district attorneys to restrain it, the attempts of munic- 
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ipal officials to police and profit from it, and the pre- 
carious lives of those women embroiled in it. 

As in most states, selling sex was not a crime in an- 
tebellum Louisiana. Consequently, in chapter one, 
Schafer describes the panoply of charges levied against 
public women. These ranged from the expected—va- 
grancy, indecent exposure, drunk and disorderly behav- 
ior, insulting a white person—to the less-well-docu- 
mented offense of cross-dressing. What emerges is a 
city very similar to other southern ports in that pros- 
titution remained a contentious and contested business 
in the antebellum era, but not one that was targeted for 
elimination. 

Two chapters focus on sex across the color line and 
the sexual exploitation of children, well-documented 
topics in the historiography of New World slave soci- 
eties. Schafer recounts examples of sex between white 
men and women of color as well as the more elusive 
cases of white women and men of color. As elsewhere 
in the antebellum South, this practice was common—in 
brothels and private homes—as were the ubiquitous 
public denunciations of it. Schafer’s work adds to our 
knowledge of the sex trade by revealing slave women 
managing establishments owned by wealthy, white 
slumlords; and white and enslaved men patronizing the 
same brothels. By mining records of the newspaper re- 
ports of municipal recorder’s courts, she has unearthed 
multiple cases of teenagers and young girls entering or 
being forced into prostitution. Schafer aptly acknowl- 
edges the hard economic reality that poor southern 
girls, like their northern counterparts, could “earn 
more in an hour [selling sex] than a seamstress earned 
in a day” (p. 54). Like other historians studying port 
cities from Bridgetown, Barbados, to Charleston, South 
Carolina, the author also documents how slaveowners, 
female and male, capitalized on a ready market for sex 
by forcing girls and women into prostitution either di- 
rectly or by hiring them out to other urban residents. 

Prostitutes’ lives were fraught with tumult, danger, 
larceny, and violence, various aspects of which Schafer 
details in three chapters. Although somewhat repeti- 
tive—accounts of assaults by customers, physical vio- 
lence at the hands of pimps and other prostitutes, mur- 
ders, petty theft—she provides rich detail of daily life 
among those in the lowest ranks of society who barely 
scraped by. Schafer also reveals convincing evidence of 
corrupt court recorders and wealthy, “respectable” 
businessmen and city landlords colluding to perpetuate 
the sex trade while making a show of prosecuting in- 
dividual prostitutes. In a rare bit of interpretive com- 
mentary, Schafer contends that, contrary to Marilyn 
Wood Hill’s articulate, well-supported argument in 
Their Sisters’ Keepers: Prostitution in New York City, 
1830-1870, New Orleans prostitutes competed against, 
stole from, and attacked each other. “If a sisterhood 
among prostitutes existed, as some have suggested, it is 
difficult to see. In fact, the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence is to the contrary” (p. 107). Zealously refuting 
the notion of camaraderie and mutual support among 
prostitutes, Schafer loses sight of the obvious: the two 
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propositions are not mutually exclusive. As she notes, 
public women “lived by their wits, struggled to survive, 
and hoped to escape as much violence as they could” (p. 
73). They did so by mobilizing diverse survival strate- 
gies. Hackneyed as it sounds and annoying as it likely 
is to some, reality does not always conform to tidy cat- 
egories of bad or good, white or black, all or nothing. 
Schafer focuses so heavily on Louisiana’s alleged dis- 
tinctiveness and its law that neither her evidence nor 
her weakly articulated argument is fully anchored in the 
historiography of the slave South or that of prostitution. 
Some scholarship is cited but many relevant works are 
missing. This weakness is manifest in the narrative style, 
which tends toward a recitation of examples. Nonethe- 
less, court records wonderfully illuminate social rela- 
tions, as many historians of slave societies have dem- 
onstrated over the past two decades. In Schafer’s 
presentation of the facts, economics, and legal and po- 
litical machinations surrounding the practice of pros- 
titution in New Orleans, fascinating nuggets of infor- 
mation emerge about the seamier aspects of urban life 
in a slave society; about how the law impinged on peo- 
ple’s lives; and about the nature of gender, race, and 
class relations in antebellum America. 
CynTHIA M. KENNEDY 
Clarion University of Pennsylvania 


Susan INGALLS Lewis. Unexceptional Women: Female 
Proprietors in Mid-Nineteenth-Century Albany, New 
York, 1830-1885. (Historical Perspectives on Business 
Enterprise.) Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 
2009. Pp. xx, 203. Cloth $44.95, CD-ROM $9.95. 


Susan Ingalls Lewis’s new book explores the scope and 
complexity of women’s business enterprises in nine- 
teenth-century Albany. A meticulous statistical study of 
one community, the work contributes to broader schol- 
arly efforts to reframe American business history, 
which until recently accepted individualistic, ambitious, 
and successful businessmen as the norm. Although her 
study includes the most prominent among nineteenth- 
century Albany’s female proprietors, Lewis under- 
scores that such women were not “exceptional pio- 
neers” but were the most successful among a much 
larger group of “women [who] were unexceptional con- 
tributors to their family economies and local commu- 
nities” (p. 2). To make her case, Lewis draws upon city 
directories, credit reports of the R. G. Dun Mercantile 
Agency, census records, and advertisements from local 
newspapers. Linking and comparing the information in 
these different sources, she compiled detailed data- 
bases describing the businesses and lives of Albany’s 
female proprietors. Identifying more than two thou- 
sand individual businesswomen active between 1830 
and 1885, she leaves little room to doubt that “busi- 
nesswomen abounded in the nineteenth-century 
United States” (p. 2). 

At a time when prescriptive literature depicted re- 
spectable women as outside the marketplace, signifi- 
cant numbers of Albany’s women engaged in com- 
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merce. And yet Lewis does not celebrate these activities 
as evidence of women’s entry into the public sphere. 
Instead she notes that women’s businesses were truly 
“private enterprises”—small, privately held, and very 
often home-based. This rejection of easy dichotomies 
between private and public, home and market, is rep- 
resentative of Lewis’s analysis overall. She repeatedly 
lays bare the messiness of her findings and rethinks “the 
definitions, standards, and categories used by historians 
to examine businesswomen” (p. 11). While making the 
case for the vital connections between women’s and 
business history, she reveals her project’s inherent an- 
alytical challenges: How do we even define “business” 
in the context of nineteenth-century women’s enter- 
prises, many of which generated little, if any, profit? 
How can we accurately measure the length of a wom- 
an’s business career when contributions to a family-run 
business were so often undocumented? Where exactly 
can historians draw the line between workers and own- 
ers in the small businesses that were typical of women’s 
commercial enterprises? 

Although occasionally dizzying in its embrace of 
complexity, Lewis’s book is well organized into eight 
manageable chapters. In addition, several charts and an 
appendix highlight the results of her quantitative anal- 
yses. Most important, throughout the book Lewis bal- 
ances numbers with narrative. For example, in chapter 
two, which focuses on the decade between 1875 and 
1885, Lewis ranks women’s business ventures from 
most to least common and describes typical Albany 
businesswomen as “middle-aged, widowed, white, for- 
eign-born mothers with several children living with 
them in the same household” (p. 36). To give greater 
meaning to this demographic profile, Lewis provides 
brief biographies of statistically representative women 
in each of the major trades, introducing a diverse cast 
of characters: “A single native-born dressmaker, a mar- 
ried Irish-born grocer, a remarried German saloon- 
keeper, and two widowed British-born proprietors: one 
the keeper of a boarding house and the other of a fancy 
goods/variety store” (p. 42). The stories of these and 
many other businesswomen animate Lewis’s study, 
ground her statistics, and integrate the multiple threads 
of her analysis. 

Noting that “no letters or diaries . . . no commercial 
ledgers or company records. . . no investigative reports 
or union records .. . appear to have survived” (p. 25), 
Lewis builds stories from faint traces in her sources and 
supplements her local focus by drawing upon journal- 
ism and fiction. She uses credit reports to uncover wom- 
en’s motivations for entering business, making the most 
of credit examiners’ tendency to comment on business- 
women’s family arrangements. For example, the report 
on widowed milliner Charlotte Armington mentioned 
her large and “expensive” family as well as two sons who 
caused her “a great deal of trouble” (p. 54). Not sur- 
prisingly, married women supported their families 
when husbands refused or were unable to work. In these 
cases, credit reports recorded husbands who were 
“shiftless,” “lazy,” “poor cuss[es],” or “in bad health” 
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(p. 55). Many reports also noted that married women 
supplemented their husbands’ wages, and Lewis’s find- 
ings make clear that “marriage did not necessarily mean 
the end of a [woman’s] business career” (p. 56). Again 
and again, Lewis asserts that not all businesswomen 
were victims of circumstance. Many were talented and 
ambitious and saw proprietorship as a choice. R. G. 
Dun described such persons as a “hardworking good 
bus[iness] woman,” “making a nice profit,” “sharp as a 
thistle,” and even “the man of the concern” (pp. 57-58). 

Lewis reveals nineteenth-century Albany as a place 
of small, home-based businesses in which ordinary 
women and men shared the marketplace and formed 
local networks—a city where working-class women 
owned and ran businesses, sought and gained credit, 
survived, and crafted their own definitions of business 
success. In the end, she leaves the reader with a vivid 
and excitingly unfamiliar picture of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury urban economy and a richer understanding of 
working women’s lives. 


20 66 


Amy G. RICHTER 
Clark University 


JAmes P. DELGADO. Gold Rush Port: The Maritime Ar- 
chaeology of San Francisco’s Waterfront. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 2009. Pp. 
xiv, 238. $45.00. 


James P. Delgado’s impeccably researched and highly 
innovative history lays out quite clearly the centrality of 
San Francisco to U.S. control of the Pacific and ex- 
plores how the city rose to dominance as a strategic 
port. The author’s methodology blends Annales School 
social history and world systems theory “with urban and 
mining-site historical archeology and with new western 
history” (p. 167). 

Delgado’s mission here is two-fold: to break away 
from the tradition of investigating preciosities inherited 
from pioneer marine archeologist George Bass, quot- 
ing Immanuel Wallerstein to the effect that “in the long 
run, staples account for more of man’s economic thrusts 
than luxuries” (p. 110); and to extend marine archeol- 
ogy to the excavation of some of the vast number of 
ships buried beneath the landfill that makes up much of 
the waterfront of the city of San Francisco. 

Many of the crews that sailed to California after the 
discovery of gold deserted. So many unusable ships 
crowded into the harbor that they became a floating city 
used for offices, accommodation, and storeships (ware- 
houses). The British had pioneered the use of such 
hulks to house French prisoners in the Napoleonic 
Wars and as storeships off Chinese ports in the 1830s 
to avoid Chinese interference in the opium trade. Much 
of this city of hulks was razed in the fire of 1851, and 
the area along Market Street from First to the Em- 
barcadero subsequently infilled. Today’s financial dis- 
trict sits atop this razed city. 

The conventional history of American westward ex- 
pansion has a landward bias owing much to Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis. Delgado here identi- 
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fies what we might call a “merchant’s frontier” in the 
Pacific basin, connected strongly by sea by the 1840s 
into a genuinely global economy stretching back into 
the North Atlantic. Home base for American ships 
bound for the Pacific was Boston, with an important 
way station at Valparaiso, Chile. The connections were 
all maritime, the Pacific Coast Range and the Rockies 
making for an impermeable barrier to affordable trans- 
portation of the bulk goods central to global trade. 

Modern archeology during building construction in 
the financial district of San Francisco allows Delgado to 
use the contents of several buried storeships, most no- 
tably General Harrison, to analyze the patterns of the 
burgeoning bulk trade of the late 1840s, demonstrating 
how much global trade was already under way, how 
much China had collapsed as a player in the global 
economy, and how powerful the American presence in 
the Pacific was before the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia. The goods aboard the General Harrison, detailed in 
appendix three, were not preciosities, but rather the 
huge quantities of basic tools, foodstuffs, and clothing 
without which California gold could never have been 
exploited. But there was also a leavening of such luxury 
goods as wines (1,000 cases of claret) and champagne 
(400 cases) to reward those who “struck it rich.” 

And it was the gold that ultimately mattered most. 
Gold confirmed the centrality of San Francisco to the 
emerging Pacific trade system. Gold built a port on 
razed ships and fill. Gold built a set of powerful mer- 
chant houses trading around the world. Gold built com- 
fortable homes for the rising elite of the new city. Cal- 
ifornia gold made the United States the premier power 
in the Pacific at a point when the Pacific was still up for 
geopolitical grabs. 

Although this is a great book, it just misses a broader 
context. It fits California into a developing American 
global system, in particular by the geopolitically pre- 
scient acquisition of San Francisco Bay at the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo that finally settled the Mexican 
War. Where it lacks in a world-system context is in its 
consideration of three things: competing U.S. mercan- 
tile settlements in Portland and Honolulu; the geopo- 
litical struggle with Britain and France, all contesting 
control of Hawai‘i in the 1840s; and the geopolitical 
struggle with Britain, which had powerful presences in 
Australasia and on the coast of Asia by the early 1850s. 
To make San Francisco’s fascinating story complete, we 
need those broader contexts, but Delgado’s account of 
San Francisco’s rise is a welcome start. 

PETER J. HUGILL 
Texas A&M University 


AARON W. Marrs. Railroads in the Old South: Pursuing 
Progress in a Slave Society. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 268. $55.00. 


The character of the antebellum slave South remains a 
controversial historiographical topic. An older tradi- 
tion considered the region a slow-paced, precapitalist 
holdover from colonial times, while more recent his- 
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torians see the slave states cheerfully participating in 
the nation’s mid-nineteenth-century market revolution. 
Aaron W. Marrs certainly belongs to the latter group. 
In this study he sees little difference between antebel- 
lum northerners and southerners in laying out rail- 
roads, providing for their management, encountering 
and overcoming technical problems, and confronting 
legal and community issues. The difference between the 
two sections lay in their labor systems, but Marrs quite 
successfully argues that southerners had easily incor- 
porated slavery into the Age of Progress. Marrs has pro- 
duced important interpretations that antebellum histo- 
rians will have to include in their generalizations about 
pre-Civil War southern society. 

The study proceeds by laying out five essential 
themes connected with antebellum southern railroads: 
the technical and managerial problems the railroad pre- 
sented, the use of slavery in the railroad labor force, the 
imposition on the public of an awareness of time, the 
demands that different communities required, and a 
comparison of southern experience with northern ex- 
perience. In the last category, Marrs is persuasive and 
undoubtedly correct; northerners and southerners 
found common ground in exploring the problems and 
solutions to railroading in the antebellum era, and he 
even points out that engineers developed a national 
network to share information; they tended to move be- 
tween North and South without much cultural friction. 
His treatment of the different communities in the South 
(such as ministers, the post office, urban officials, trav- 
elers) is interesting, although one wishes that he might 
have done more with legal issues, especially the doc- 
trine of public carriers. The subject of time and its new 
requirements in a highly agricultural setting is infor- 
mative but unremarkable. 

Marrs looks at antebellum southern railroading from 
a social history perspective, thereby explaining why 
some of the themes dominate, but he provides excellent 
economic information. Two aspects stand out. One is 
the commercial role of the southern railroads. Marrs 
makes it clear how quickly antebellum southerners 
adopted—usually with enthusiasm—the railroad, how 
they financed it, how it connected the coastal areas with 
the interior, how the finances of the roads depended 
upon more than just cotton, and how large southern 
railroad construction was in the 1850s. But the author 
only partially recognizes the great limitation of railroad 
construction in the antebellum South: the lack of urban 
areas. Railroads depended on urban areas for their ex- 
istence; the population of the countryside was second- 
ary. The financial problems of railroading in the nine- 
teenth-century South had much to do with the failure 
of large and medium cities to emerge. 

The second aspect, and the one that will interest most 
readers, is Marrs’s treatment of slaves in the railroad 
workforce. Marrs finds slaves in all areas of railroad 
work, save engineering. He presents much information 
on the wage rates of free white workers, free blacks, and 
slaves. He describes well the advantages, and some of 
the disadvantages, to using slaves, and gives an illumi- 
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nating discussion of the railroad owners’ debates about 
hiring slaves versus purchasing them. Marrs believes 
that by 1860 southerners had successfully incorporated 
slavery into the railroad workforce without encounter- 
ing social upheaval between free white labor and black 
slave labor. 

Marrs’s conclusions concerning slave labor deserve a 
wide reading and general approbation—with some res- 
ervation. Although he determines that slaves were 
about one-half the cost of white labor (p. 81), the data 
given are so individualized and disparate that a firm 
conclusion is hard to figure out. One suspects, contrary 
to Marrs’s depiction, that occupations were racially seg- 
regated, with slaves being tossed more to the grunt la- 
bor side of work and the semi-skilled and skilled po- 
sitions going to free whites. Finally, a great reservation 
has to be made that the conditions allowing a nearly 
frictionless use of slave labor and free labor together 
resided in the circumstance of the immature nature of 
the southern economy and its labor shortage. As pop- 
ulation grew and the supply of free labor became more 
plentiful, free and slave labor could not have coexisted 
without increasingly explosive antagonisms. 

James L. Huston 
Oklahoma State University 


JoHN Masewskt. Modernizing a Slave Economy: The 
Economic Vision of the Confederate Nation. (Civil War 
America.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 240. $39.95. 


In this bracing, sophisticated, and persuasive revisionist 
account, John Majewski reminds us that studies of the 
Old South’s political economy are making something of 
a comeback. 

Majewski’s argument is at once original and simply 
expressed. Secessionists in South Carolina and Virgin- 
ia—his two sensibly selected states—envisioned and, 
indeed, actively promoted state-sponsored manufactur- 
ing and commerce in an effort to secure economic in- 
dependence for the new southern nation and preserve 
its political and cultural authority. Secessionists imag- 
ined a Confederacy that braided slavery, manufactur- 
ing, and commerce. Political independence, therefore, 
“would unleash the South’s economic potential that the 
Union had restrained through discriminatory taxes on 
southern commerce and unfair subsidies to northern in- 
dustry” (p. 3). What amounted to a Confederate, Ham- 
iltonian state activism in the form of deliberate, fo- 
cused, and sustained sponsorship of southern 
commerce and manufacturing was essential to the elab- 
oration of this vision. 

Majewski engages in something approaching litotes 
when he writes that his study “presents an interpreta- 
tion of the Confederacy that is at odds with much of the 
Civil War literature” (p. 4). Most historians of the Con- 
federacy and secession see states’ rights animating se- 
cessionist behavior and explain the burgeoning author- 
ity of the Confederate government in terms of military 
necessity. Emory M. Thomas, for example, has long 
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maintained that the establishment of a powerful, ro- 
bust, tariff-supporting Confederate state was a product 
of military, wartime necessity, not desire. Majewski dis- 
agrees. The Confederate government was activist, he 
maintains, because “the strong Confederate state was 
not a radical disjuncture but a natural outgrowth of 
southern attitudes established during the antebellum 
period” (p. 7). 

In making that argument, Majewski joins and extends 
an important historiographical trend. In recent years, 
some scholars have argued that southern planters es- 
pecially and southern society generally were far more 
modern in their outlook than their precapitalist slave 
mode of production would suggest. Scholars have 
pointed to the adoption of modern labor techniques on 
plantations, state support of nascent southern indus- 
trialization, and the emergence of a modest but healthy 
southern bourgeoisie. Majewski builds on these insights 
and makes a persuasive case that South Carolina and 
Virginia sponsored internal improvements that were 
expressly dedicated to the modernization of their so- 
ciety. Although Majewski believes such efforts were less 
than successful, courtesy of the enduring habit of shift- 
ing cultivation, a good deal of this study details in fine 
and compelling fashion substantive moves on the part 
of planters and the state to modernize along lines that 
were being actively pursued in free wage labor societies. 
Reform-minded planters lobbied for state-sponsored 
agricultural schools, state support for scientific agricul- 
tural societies, as well as heavy state investment in rail- 
roads and manufacturing, all in an effort to make the 
slave South competitive economically (and therefore 
more independent politically and culturally) with the 
free wage labor North. Not all southerners agreed, of 
course, and Majewski deftly examines tensions within 
reform groups. Some supported certain aspects of 
state-sponsored modernization, others fretted over its 
extent, still others endorsed state-sponsorship of par- 
ticular projects and rejected others. 

If Majewski is right, we might well need to redefine 
what we understand southern secessionists to have 
meant when they invoked the term “states’ rights.” For 
Majewski, it sometimes seems a hollow phrase, one in- 
consistent with the state activism antebellum and Con- 
federate southerners sponsored. Majewski believes that 
most secessionists “used states’ rights doctrines in se- 
lective fashion,” that “they readily abandoned them” 
when they proved inconvenient (p. 144). Certainly, 
there is some truth to this. But that might not neces- 
sarily be the whole story. States’ rights could coexist 
within the context of an activist state government. 
States’ rights thinking embraced a robust notion of in- 
dividual liberty and, especially, freedom of individual 
states from a federal authority. Southern slaveholders 
were, after all, prepared to accept limitations placed on 
their behavior and even their property by their states— 
witness the strictures against the rights of many slave- 
holders to manumit their slaves. In this respect, they 
understood states rights within a very particular con- 
text, and the emergence of a powerful Confederacy did 
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not necessarily require them to “jettison” states rights 
but, rather, required them to redefine it. To argue oth- 
erwise—especially given the strength of Majewski’s ev- 
idence—is to suggest that they understood states’ rights 
as a mere rhetorical device or, in fact, that they did not 
understand it at all. There is just too much evidence 
from thoughtful southern politicians to comfortably 
embrace that interpretation. 

Above all, Majewski’s fine study sheds much-needed 
light on what is still a deeply underappreciated aspect 
of the Old South: the extent to which state activism was 
an important part of the southern fabric. His study will 
be read with enormous profit by scholars of the Civil 
War and the Old South. 

Mark M. SMITH 
University of South Carolina 


James M. Gituispie. Andersonvilles of the North: The 
Myths and Realities of Northern Treatment of Civil War 
Confederate Prisoners. Denton: University of North 
Texas Press. 2008. Pp. vii, 278. $24.95. 


The purpose of James M. Gillispie’s study is to show 
that harsh circumstances experienced by Confederate 
prisoners of war in northern prison camps were not the 
result of a cruel Union policy that emerged from a can- 
cellation of prisoner exchanges during the war. He 
claims that there was nothing intentional about causing 
the suffering of Confederate prisoners; indeed he ar- 
gues that their treatment, as prison camps go, was often 
generous in several respects. 

Gillispie rightly points out that by the time many cap- 
tured Rebels came to prison camps, they were already 
in bad health from deprivations caused by service in the 
Confederate Army. As the war dragged on, supplies of 
food, clothing, shoes, and other necessities dwindled. 
Confederates marching to and from battles often went 
barefooted in freezing weather, certainly a detriment to 
maintaining a healthy body. 

Also, as many previous studies have demonstrated, 
the diseases that plagued soldiers in both armies defied 
the knowledge of doctors to treat them. The existence 
of germs was unknown, and treatment of smallpox, dys- 
entery, and other diseases challenged doctors’ abilities 
to deal with hundreds of cases at one time. Of course, 
these factors contributed to sick and death rates in 
camps where men, forced into close confinement, were 
more likely to be victims of contagious illnesses. 

Questions raised by Gillispie’s methodology are the 
caveats to an otherwise worthwhile reinterpretation of 
Union treatment of enemy prisoners. Gillespie con- 
tends that post-Civil War accounts written by Confed- 
erates who survived the camps are tainted with a Lost 
Cause mentality that exaggerated bad, even sadistic 
treatment by the Federals. The question is, can all such 
writings be dismissed as such? Surely words written in 
diaries at the time a prisoner was incarcerated would 
tend to be more honest, but that, too, is a stretch. What 
would happen if guards took the diaries, saw condem- 
nation of the prison by Rebels against the guards, or, 
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more likely, the prison commander? Generalizations in 
either case must be handled with care and not dismissed 
or accepted based on when they were written. Gillespie 
seems to feel that accounts in the Official Records of the 
Confederate and Union Armies, 1861-1865 are more 
truthful, but Civil War historians who have spent much 
time with those records know better. 

Another problem is that just because officials in 
Washington, D.C., did not sanction revenge-type treat- 
ment of Confederate prisoners does not mean that local 
commandants did the same. Gillespie does show that 
the worst of these were often removed from command, 
but there were those whose sadism was more subtle, 
and the power guards and their commanding officers 
had over prisoners certainly played out in often despi- 
cable acts. Of course this was true in both armies, but 
the author is focusing on Federal prisons, and he often 
seems much too kind. Yes, some prisoners were treated 
better than others, and statistics, always questionable in 
war, and certainly disputed in almost all cases in the 
Civil War by historians, would indicate that northern 
prisons had decent survival rates better than those of 
southern prisons. A detailed look at the personalities of 
prison commanders might have either strengthened 
Gillespie’s case or detracted from it. He touches on this 
issue, but in-depth analysis is lacking. 

Appendixes show that Union prisons discussed by 
Gillespie had mostly comparable or better recovery 
rates from disease, Elmira Prison in New York being 
the exception. Gillespie does not try to gloss over the 
hellish conditions at Elmira. Gillespie also includes a 
chart that lists the leading medical killers of Confed- 
erate prisoners at the various Federal institutions. They 
are too numerous to list here, but he does list the top 
three: diarrhea/dysentery, pneumonia, and eruptive fe- 
vers, which resulted in 14,460 deaths. 

Gillespie freely admits that Confederates faced “un- 
pleasant and potentially dangerous” (p. 246) residences 
in Union prison camps, but he argues that there was no 
concerted, official effort by the Union to create these 
kinds of prisons and subject the enemy to miserable 
conditions. His argument is that the lack of medical 
knowledge had more to do with illness and fatalities 
than prison conditions. Certainly he makes a cogent 
point, for just being in either army was likewise unpleas- 
ant and potentially dangerous. The conditions of war, 
he concludes, played a greater role in Confederate 
deaths in Union camps that any planned system of mak- 
ing the Rebels suffer. 

The author knows, and does not intend to argue oth- 
erwise, that this work is not the final word on the sub- 
ject. He challenges historians to look closer at the issue, 
and hopefully that challenge will be answered. Cer- 
tainly, and to his credit, Gillespie has given historians 
food for thought on the issue of Civil War prison hu- 
manity. 

MIcHAEL B. BALLARD 
Mississippi State University 
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Mark L. Brap.ey. Bluecoats and Tar Heels: Soldiers 
and Civilians in Reconstruction North Carolina. (New 
Directions in Southern History.) Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky. 2009. Pp. xi, 370. $50.00. 


What role did the United States military play in Re- 
construction? Army officers staffed the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau; soldiers supervised the political process; and it 
was Often left to the army to battle white supremacist 
terrorists and protect Republican state and local gov- 
ernments. In this book Mark L. Bradley examines what 
happened in North Carolina when military personnel 
oversaw the process of Reconstruction. 

Bradley picks up the story in 1865, when William T. 
Sherman’s armies and the fall of Fort Fisher brought 
Confederate North Carolina to its knees; by April of 
that year, Sherman had accepted the surrender of Jo- 
seph E. Johnston’s Confederate forces. At the end of 
the next month, President Andrew Johnson chose 
North Carolina to commence in earnest his own policy 
of reconciliation and restoration with minimal provi- 
sion to protect recently freed blacks. Military com- 
manders coexisted somewhat uneasily with William W. 
Holden’s provisional government and Jonathan 
Worth’s successor regime, although they were not al- 
ways eager to protect the freedpeople—indeed, there 
were numerous instances of friction between white sol- 
diers and both black soldiers and civilians. In 1867, the 
passage of the Reconstruction Acts inaugurated a sec- 
ond round of civil-military friction, as Daniel Sickles 
and Edward Canby supervised the process of construct- 
ing a new state constitution and government. Even with 
the restoration of civil rule, the military found itself 
called upon to subdue terrorists, but it did not engage 
in this process in earnest until the Democratic Party 

gained control of the state in 1870. The following year 

saw progress in subduing violence, as the Republicans 
enjoyed a temporary resurgence, but the victory proved 
temporary, and by the mid-1870s the scattered military 
units still on duty seemed more eager to work alongside 
local whites than to protect blacks and their white allies 
from violence. 

Bradley’s basic argument is that, for all the tales 
about the supposed repressive brutality of military oc- 
cupation that remain a staple of outdated Reconstruc- 
tion narratives, United States military personnel 
tended to facilitate reconciliation with southern white 
conservatives and were erratic and sometimes half- 
hearted when it came to dealing with violence against 
African Americans. As he points out, it proved some- 
thing of a “juggling act” (p. 6) to promote reconciliation 
with whites and protection for blacks, as each worked 
at the expense of the other. While Bradley rejects more 
recent claims that the military sided far too often with 
their former enemies, he admits that most commanders 
favored moderation, and all too few proved vigorous 
proponents of a more forceful response to anything less 
than overt violence. 

This detailed study takes note of variations in place, 
time, and circumstance, for it is at times hard to make 
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generalizations that hold equally across the entire state. 
Moreover, directives from Washington changed over 
time, as Johnson’s plan gave way to the mandates of 
Congressional Reconstruction, followed by the policies 
of the Grant administration. If Bradley is surely correct 
in pointing out how state studies reveal critical differ- 
ences from state to state, it is also true that those dif- 
ferences highlight the challenges confronting national 
policymakers, who soon discovered that one approach 
did not suit in all instances. Unlike most other studies, 
Bradley’s text does not abandon the subject with the 
coming to power of the Democrats; his book is one of 
the first to look with care at what happened after the 
triumph of this party, which in North Carolina was not 
initially quite so enduring or conclusive as it would later 
become. If the men in blue did not spearhead a radical 
revolution in race relations, it is in part because their 
primary responsibility was pacification and reconcilia- 
tion. They were there to restore order, not to establish 
a new one; white officers and men often shared the ra- 
cial prejudices of the recently defeated. 

Overall, this is a most helpful examination of how 
military commanders wrestled with the problems posed 
by Reconstruction. Additional studies focusing on 
other states may help us understand why the revolu- 
tionary potential of Reconstruction might have fallen 
short of what many scholars today ardently wish it had 
been; furthermore, it may finally be time to drop the 
stereotypes of military repression and oppression still 
favored by a few people who apparently regret that Re- 
construction happened at all. 

Brooks D. Simpson 
Arizona State University 


Grecory J. Renorr. The Big Tent: The Traveling Circus 
in Georgia, 1820-1930. (Kenneth Coleman Series in 
Georgia History and Culture.) Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 2008. Pp. x, 235. $34.95. 


For over a hundred years southerners embraced the cir- 
cus. Now considered primarily a children’s amusement, 
it once was the most popular of live entertainments. No 
one could resist the lure of Circus Day, whether it was 
the more marginalized members of society—drunks, 
grifters, prostitutes, gamblers, and pickpockets—or the 
elite—church elders, merchants, politicians, matrons, 
and educators. Some claimed to abjure the circus be- 
cause it was immoral and scandalous. Even as they nod- 
ded solemnly from the pews in support of the pulpit’s 
denunciations, however, the same citizens thrilled with 
cheers and gasps from their seats in the circus bleach- 
ers. It was a space like no other where men and women, 
black and white, rich and poor, planter and merchant 
all came together to laugh, exclaim, and marvel at a 
thrilling spectacle. 

Gregory J. Renoff documents this now vanished but 
once ubiquitous phenomenon. His book, while never 
losing sight of the circus as live performance, describes 
in exacting detail the circus as a productive site to ex- 
plore the social, cultural, political, racial, gender, spa- 
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tial, and financial economies of the emerging New 
South. The enthusiasm on every page for the subject is 
infectious; however, this is no sentimental portrait or 
jeremiad for a lost utopia. Class and racial violence are 
thoroughly explored, as are the ways in which women’s 
sexual behavior (of both performer and spectator) was 
constructed and policed. The role the circus played in 
the commercial growth of the New South and the at- 
tendant emphasis on consumer capitalism are also ma- 
jor trajectories. Renoff.draws from a diverse array of 
sources—memoirs, newspapers, archives, fiction, gov- 
ernment documents, and other scholarly works—to 
provide a multi-perspective portrait of a germinal en- 
terprise. 

The book’s structure carefully traces the circus’s 
journey to performance, starting at the literal and fig- 
urative beginning to get the show on the road. The cir- 
cus’s historical antecedents are accounted for, as are 
the politics and economics of touring. The next three 
chapters deal with getting the audience into the bleach- 
ers. Circuses were quick to exploit postwar regionalism, 
whether by directly addressing the veterans in the au- 
dience or by relentlessly promoting their performances 
as entirely regionally defined. This played well as the 
circus was forced to address religious and political ob- 
jections to its presentations, whether on moral, gen- 
dered, or racial grounds. Like other popular entertain- 
ments at the time, the circus promoted itself as entirely 
appropriate for the most genteel and refined of spec- 
tators with nothing that might offend delicate middle- 
class sensibilities. Objections that the circus diverted 
revenue that might otherwise have flowed into local cof- 
fers was another continuing challenge. Such complaints 
faded away as the nineteenth century wore on and the 
merchant class expanded. 

With the audience finally in the tent, Renoff turns his 
attention to the audience’s experiences. Those were 
unique for southerners, as nowhere else did the races, 
classes, and genders mix so freely, particularly outside 
and as people entered the tent. Once seated, the spec- 
tators’ behaviors are evidence of how they constructed 
and understood their world. Whether starting fights or 
turning their backs at morally suspect moments, audi- 
ences had no doubt as to their agency. Concomitantly, 
circus managers and performers were never in doubt as 
to what their audiences thought about the show in front 
of them. But what really mattered was the show itself. 
There was nothing like it. One moment audiences were 
paralyzed with fear that acrobats or equestrians might 
be killed as they executed their daring feats; in the next 
they were indulging in erotic fantasies about the scant- 
ily clad performers. But always they were riveted by 
what happened around them in the ring and in the 
bleachers. 

The touring tent circus came to a quick end. As soon 
as it found itself considered all-American in the 1920s, 
worsening economic conditions, growing audience so- 
phistication and mobility due to radio and the automo- 
bile, and the rapid transformation of public space by the 
emerging suburbs made touring difficult and then im- 
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possible. But circuses reinvented themselves, emerging 
in the form familiar to twenty-first-century audiences. 
This book has much to offer readers who want to un- 

derstand the tensions that shaped regional southern life 
and the role live performance played in exacerbating 
and relieving them. The study could have been even 
stronger had it contextualized the circus more fully as 
live performance. While I take Renoff’s point that cir- 
cuses were not commensurate with other forms of per- 
formance, his isolation of circus from popular touring 
forms like vaudeville, Chautauqua, and medicine shows 
makes the circus appear more singular than it was, and 
audience experiences less polyphonous. Much live en- 
tertainment in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
struggled with the same issues that circuses did; a 
greater recognition of this would have made this sig- 
nificant book even more valuable. 

CHARLOTTE M. CANNING 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


Steven M. AveELLA. Sacramento and the Catholic 
Church: Shaping a Capital City. (The Urban West Se- 
ries.) Reno: University of Nevada Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 
368. $39.95. 


Religion, a powerful and often overlooked motivating 
force, deserves investigation, but its ephemeral nature 
makes it an elusive and difficult subject. Making sense 
of religion’s influence in the life of the capital city of the 
most populous and arguably most powerful and influ- 
ential state in the United States over the course of 150 
years is a task even more worthwhile and difficult. 
Steven M. Avella brings considerable and unique tal- 
ents to this inquiry into the Catholic Church’s influence 
in the history of his hometown from 1850 through 2000. 
This crisply written, engaging book shows how Sacra- 
mento and the Catholic Church shaped each other and 
offers a model for writing about religion’s influence in 
western cities. 

This book amounts to a dual biography. It tells Sac- 
ramento’s history and the Catholic Church in Sacra- 
mento’s history sometimes simultaneously, but most of- 
ten alternately. In some sections it tells the city’s story 
better than the church’s and in others the roles reverse, 
but in the end the reader leaves knowing each much 
better and appreciating their coexistence. Avella fo- 
cuses on the roles played by Catholic Sacramentans 
who actively and deliberately aligned with what he calls 
the “urban agenda” or the “urban consensus” set by the 
city’s leaders. That agenda, present from the city’s or- 
igins to the present, includes economic development, 
city modernization, and social stability. The book also 
addresses the influence of religious institutions, with at- 
tention paid to roles of important leaders. Avella jus- 
tifies book-length scrutiny for the topic by pointing to 
the church’s expansive civic footprint. The founding 
generation’s Roman Catholics ranked as the largest de- 
nomination in the city, the church has maintained large 
membership and a high rate of participation by mem- 
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bers, and it has a breadth of civic involvement repre- 


sented by schools, hospitals, an orphanage, a settlement 
house, and other institutions unmatched by any other 
denomination. 

The author’s case slowly becomes convincing. Avella 
introduces the Reverend John F. Quinn—pastor of the 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament 1899-1906 and at 
the same time a real estate investor and all-around 
booster—as evidence of the church acting in concert 
with community leaders bent on economic develop- 
ment and urban beautification during the Progressive 
era. From the perspective of secular Sacramento his- 
tory, did it matter that Quinn was Roman Catholic? 
Maybe. During the Depression the Catholic Ladies’ 
Relief Society provided a number of services to the 
needy. They could not keep up with demand, but they 
make good evidence for the significance of the Catholic 
fiber in the city’s social safety net. This argument con- 
tinues to strengthen as Avella moves through the mid 
and late twentieth century discussing the church’s links 
to the Latino community and in a remarkably compel- 
ling chapter, arguably the book’s strongest, on the issue 
of homelessness, which marked the most notable epi- 
sode of discord between city and church as the latter 
followed its calling to aid the poor. 

In addition to the church-city relationship, Avella 
found evidence of a church-region relationship wherein 
Sacramento’s Catholics enjoyed a more inclusive and 
less contentious history than their counterparts in the 
East and the Midwest. Avella attributes this to unique 
characteristics of the American West and writes that 
Sacramento Catholics followed a path similar to their 
coreligionists in western cities such as Portland, Chey- 
enne, Phoenix, and Seattle. This becomes especially 
striking in his discussion of growth and sprawl fueled by 
World War II and the postwar boom in the military- 
industrial complex. Referring to this era as “ ‘pioneer’ 
days,” Avella reminds us of the continuity of themes in 
western history and argues convincingly that new parish 
communities played an important role in dramatically 
changing previously “empty” spaces (p. 206). 

Avella’s insider status, both as a Catholic and a Sac- 
ramentan, raises questions about his objectivity, but he 
handles both subjects evenhandedly. His impeccable 
research in both secular and ecclesiastical archives and 
his storytelling and measured interpretations betray 
passion but not bias. Given that the book focuses on the 
capital city of the nation’s most important state and 
deals with a hugely significant theme, this reviewer 
hoped for some discussion of the twin topics’ greater 
importance. But that should not detract from the au- 
thor’s tight and successful treatment of Sacramento and 
the Catholic Church. Those interested in western urban 
history, U.S. religious history, and the intersection of 
city, region, and religion would do well to consult Avel- 
la’s fine work. 

Topp M. KERSTETTER 
Texas Christian University 
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Aviva Ben-UR. Sephardic Jews in America: A Diasporic 
History. New York: New York University Press. 2009. 
Pp. x, 321. $35.00. 


Successful explorations of ethnic history achieve two 
sorts of results. Ethnic historians must enhance the vis- 
ibility of the group whose experience they wish to high- 
light. Enhanced visibility leads to a second and even 
more important achievement. The most effective treat- 
ments of ethnic history remind their readers that ethnic 
groups are continually dialectical, not only as they re- 
late to their “host” cultures but also through the in- 
teraction of their own sub-ethnic constituencies. Aviva 
Ben-Ur’s book makes a strong case for the consider- 
ation of Sephardim and other non-Ashkenazic Jews 
(who currently constitute four percent of the United 
States’ total Jewish population) in any larger picture of 
the American Jewish experience. Of even greater sig- 
nificance, however, is Ben-Ur’s effort to complicate our 
overall sense of who these Sephardim are and how they 
have both adapted to and helped to transform the 
“mainstream” of American (Ashkenazic) Judaism. In- 
deed, the author’s most telling contention is that their 
“minority within a minority” status renders non-Ash- 
kenazic Jews worthy of attention because “the study of 
the margins” can be an effective “tool for shedding light 
on broader society” (p. 4). Ben-Ur’s book is a valuable 
contribution to American Jewish historiography, within 
which treatments of the Sephardic experience have ei- 
ther focused exclusively on the “Old” Sephardic 
“Grandees” who came to the America before 1776 or, 
in a contemporary context, have limited themselves to 
a primarily ethnographic concentration on the folkways 
of particular communities. 

Ben-Ur’s primary attention is given to the largely un- 
sung history of the “Eastern Sephardim” and Mizrahi 
Jews, whose initial arrival in the United States occurred 
concurrently with that of the great eastern European 
influx. These immigrants, very few of whom were any 
more prosperous than the “Russian Jews” who entered 
the United States at Ellis Island, hailed from such far 
flung locales as Salonika, Istanbul, Cairo, and Aleppo. 
Rather than being a strictly chronological rendering of 
Sephardic history in America, Ben-Ur’s book takes 
shape as a series of case studies, each of which explores 
the Sephardic legacy, often enough as it was filtered 
through the presuppositions of the non-Sephardim who 
have so long constituted the majority of American Jews. 
By reputation, Sephardim could be standoffish and aris- 
tocratic or poverty-stricken and racially inferior. Their 
Jewish practice was either worthy of wonder and rev- 
erence for its fidelity to “ancient” Hebraic custom, or 
it was alarmingly out of touch with what might pass for 
genuine orthodoxy. In some instances the Sephardic 
“influence” over the east European majority was en- 
tirely inadvertent, as was the case in connection with 
Hebrew language instruction. With the exception of ul- 
tra-Orthodox (Ashkenazic) Jews, most synagogues and 
Hebrew schools long ago adopted what they termed the 
Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew. As Zionists 
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sought to restore an untainted Hebrew to modern use 
in the land whose settlement was meant to bring an end 
to the diaspora, American Jews wishing for their own 
normalization within gentile society overwhelmingly fa- 
vored a “Sephardic” pronunciation as an antidote to 
centuries of exile and degeneration. The irony atten- 
dant upon this preference was that what the Ashkena- 
zim labeled as Sephardic pronunciation was itself an 
artificial construct; Sephardim had as many pronunci- 
ation schemes as lands of origin. Had the overwhelm- 
ingly Ashkenazic promoters of this revival been asked 
whose language they were speaking or “what exactly 
was a Sephardic Jew,” many of them would have been 
at a loss to answer the question meaningfully. 

When Eastern Sephardim began arriving in New 
York in large numbers at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, their arrival created a crisis for the Sephardic es- 
tablishment. Some “Grandees” suggested the term 
“Oriental Jews” as a measure of the distance between 
themselves and the newer immigrants. If linguistic prac- 
tice was an indicator of cultural origin, however, the 
newcomers’ retention of Ladino marked them as no less 
“Western” than the wealthier Sephardim whose ances- 
tors had come to North America in the colonial era. In 
the eyes of the even more powerful Ashkenazic major- 
ity the members of this broad assortment of non-Ash- 
kenazic Jews bore one trait in common: they were 
hardly recognizable as Jews. Ben-Ur’s chapter on “Ash- 
kenazic-Sephardic Encounters” recounts an episode in 
which an Ashkenazic inquisitor insisted on imposing 
the ultimate test upon a dark-skinned claimant of Jew- 
ish heritage. “They took me to the lavatory,” recounts 
one of Ben-Ur’s interview subjects of his arrival at what 
was to have been a Jewish house of refuge in New York 
(pRbkis): 

Even as most “Oriental” and “Arab” Jews have found 
greater acceptance in contemporary America, a Jewish 
majority long accustomed to an Ashkenazic norm re- 
mains unresolved in its relationship to the Sephardic 
minority. Two recent phenomena have further compli- 
cated Sephardic Jewish identity: first, the cultural di- 
vide among Israeli Jews, among whom Sephardim and 
Mizrahi formed the majority until the recent upsurge in 
Ashkenazic migration from the former Soviet Union; 
second, the growing size and influence of Hispanic cul- 
ture within the United States. Both cases suggest the 
prospect of non-Ashkenazic Jews in America finding 
common cause with cultural outsiders. American Se- 
phardim challenge any fixed notion of Jewish identity 
by inhabiting an awkward point of encounter, not only 
between Jewish culture and America’s Christian ma- 
jority, but between East and West, as well as a racial and 
linguistic margin beyond which Ashkenazic Jews, at 
least in the years since they became “white folks,” have 
rarely ventured. 

MIcHAEL HOBERMAN 
Fitchburg State College 


JerFREY S. Gurock. Orthodox Jews in America. (The 
Modern Jewish Experience.) Bloomington: Indiana 
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University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 381. Cloth $65.00, paper 
$24.95. 


Jeffrey S. Gurock never defines Orthodoxy in his new 
book. This ‘is a careful, well-written work, and I suspect 
that Gurock consciously decided not to offer a defini- 
tion. In fact, his point is that a single definition would 
be unable to encompass the breadth of Orthodox Ju- 
daism in the United States. Starting with a portrait of 
Gurock’s own Orthodox upbringing in the Bronx, the 
book emphasizes the multiple and often clashing ways 
that Jews have lived observant lifestyles in the United 
States. Indeed, readers of this book will be hard pressed 
to find a common thread that links Orthodox Jews 
across time or space. The question, then, is whether the 
category “Orthodox” is meaningful at all? 

Gurock notes struggle beginning with the earliest ev- 
idence of Jewish religious observance in the United 
States. A miniscule population, the Jews in colonial 
America encountered a religious environment that was 
hospitable to religion but suspicious of religious differ- 
ence. Furthermore, the demands of Jewish observance 
were not easily met in the new environment, where Jews 
lived apart from longstanding Jewish communities and 
where economic pressures forced certain religious 
transgressions. None of this is too shocking. What is 
surprising, and what Gurock documents with meticu- 
lous detail, is the attention that so many early American 
Jews paid to observance. Even those who married non- 
Jews and flouted Jewish laws often remained tied to 
synagogues. Furthermore, synagogue leaders with as- 
pirations for punctilious observance accommodated a 
variety of lifestyles and religious choices within their 
gates. It is important, however, for the reader to ap- 
preciate that there was nothing particularly ideological 
about these examples of tolerance. 

Gurock maintains that even as Jewish intellectuals in 
Europe were gripped by ideological revolutions and 
calls for religious reform, American Jews tended to be 
practical minded. One can observe a host of reforms to 
synagogue life: mixed seating, mixed-sex choirs, and le- 
niency in membership laws. Yet these were not ideo- 
logically driven reforms. Gurock, agreeing with other 
scholars, argues that American Jews were searching for 
ways to reconcile their Jewishness with their aspirations 
to Americanize. As the American Jewish population 
spiked at the turn of the century, this pragmatic ap- 
proach to Judaism frayed. New congregations were 
formed and a new self-consciousness about being ob- 
servant—or Orthodox—emerged. 

Education was crucial to the rise of an Orthodox 
movement. Gurock draws on his past research to illus- 
trate the central role that educational institutions 
played in defining the parameters of Orthodoxy. At root 
was the insecurity that many immigrant Jews felt about 
their ability to transmit Judaism and a Jewish identity 
to their children. Led by a new professional class of 
Jews, the Jewish education movement came to define 
Orthodoxy as the one branch of Judaism committed to 
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religious learning as at least on par with secular learn- 
ing. 

If education came to define Orthodox Judaism, it also 
very quickly came to splinter it. Jewish leaders could not 
agree on how or even whether to balance secular and 
religious learning. Linked to this was a larger debate 
about the proper relationship between observant Jews 
and non-Jewish—or, in some cases, simply non-Ortho- 
dox—society. Gurock promises the reader an “un- 
flinching” examination of ethical misconduct among 
Orthodox Jews and, although more could be said on this 
topic, his point is that some Orthodox Jews see little 
connection, ethical or otherwise, to those outside their 
community. For others the opposite is true, and Gurock 
fruitfully discusses gender politics to show how some 
high-profile rabbis have reached far beyond their reli- 
gious world to make a case for rethinking elements of 
Orthodox Judaism. 

Despite Gurock’s attention to moderate voices 
within the Orthodox world, religious fundamentalism 
appears to have a considerable influence upon Ortho- 
doxy. Many of the hallmarks of American religious fun- 
damentalism—an uncompromising rigidity, an attitude 
of censoriousness toward the non-religious world, and 
the desire to create a politics that favors religious val- 
ues—are present in Gurock’s description of post-World 
War II Orthodox Judaism. Gurock, however, chooses 
not to emphasize the fairly obvious comparison be- 
tween Orthodoxy and religious fundamentalism. In- 
stead, he leads the reader to a different conclusion: that 
Orthodox Judaism remains a big tent and that, in fact, 
most people within it are “tentative,” hardly the vocal 
espousers of fundamentalist ideologies (p. 315). One 
gets the sense by the end of the book that Gurock, who 
tells the reader that he attends a notably progressive 
Orthodox synagogue, is writing in hopes of preserving 
the breadth of Orthodoxy. In my mind, this goal shapes 
the history he tells but does not undermine it; Gurock 
is the unrivaled expert on Orthodox Jews and Judaism 
in the United States, something he proves ably with this 
book. It does explain, however, his reluctance to define 
Orthodox Judaism, in the end, a defining decision. 

Lita CorwIN BERMAN 
Temple University 


MARGARET LYNCH-BRENNAN. The Irish Bridget: Irish Im- 
migrant Women in Domestic Service in America, 1840- 
1930. Foreword by MaurEEN O’RouRKE MurpPHY. 
(Irish Studies.) Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xxii, 232. $39.95. 


Irish maids were a prominent feature of American life 
in the nineteenth century, so familiar an aspect that the 
term for an Irish maid was often “a Bridget”—thus the 
title of this book. The scholarship on Irish domestics 
has frequently portrayed the life of a maid as virtual 
slavery and humiliation. In juxtaposition to this por- 
trayal, caricatures and the popular literature of the day 
depicted Irish maids as uppity and holding the real 
power in the household. Margaret Lynch-Brennan pre- 
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sents sufficient evidence here to permit scholars to draw 
their own conclusions. 

This book is important because it mobilizes evidence 
from firsthand accounts of the lives of Irish women as 
maids in middle-class American households and so is 
not solely an ideological view. While Lynch-Brennan 
argues strongly that American women employed do- 
mestic servants primarily for conspicuous consumption, 
there is little evidence from the accounts she uses to 
support this view. A contrary reality emerges from the 
1999 British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) produc- 
tion called The 1900 House, which illustrated the com- 
plexity of tasks necessary to operate the most basic of 
households before the introduction of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, and electric light necessitated some 
kind of help. In the series, when the lady of the house- 
hold became a feminist, it proved impossible to manage 
her household without her maid of all work. 

While Irish men tended to live in communities with 
their fellow Irish, Irish women lived in close contact 
with American families and this affected the outcome 
of their future personal histories. Americans in partic- 
ular have attached both racial and gendered meanings 
to servitude and this may help explain the nature of the 
complicated relationship between American mistresses 
and their Irish servants, thereby making any study of 
household help in America fraught with difficulty. This 
is hardly surprising, given that industrialization and ur- 
banization were changing the role of American women, 
many of whom lacked the skills to manage a household 
adequately. 

The book places some emphasis on the negative as- 
pects of the lives of socially marginalized Irish women 
as servants. Yet the author fails to engage with aca- 
demic literature on servitude as upward mobility, in- 
cluding my “‘Come You All Courageously Together’: 
Irish Women Write Home,” in Kevin Kenny, ed., New 
Directions in Irish-American History (2003), 209-226. 
The papers of Vere Foster, who sponsored the emigra- 
tion of thousands of Irish women to the United States, 
reveal women as eager to leave Ireland and become suc- 
cessful in America. Mary Harlon wrote to Foster that, 
when one mistress would not raise her wages, she had 
only to consult the newspaper to find another position. 
The author does conclude, however, that domestic ser- 
vice provided an acculturating experience for Irish do- 
mestics, thereby facilitating their rise into the American 
middle class. 

The decline of the dowry system pushed women out 
of Ireland. For marriage to be contracted, women 
needed to bring a dowry and men to bring land. The 
consequence of population growth and the decline of 
domestic industry was that Irish families could no 
longer furnish dowries to all their daughters, and there- 
fore some were “raised to emigrate.” It was not the 
most impoverished who emigrated, but rather those 
who saw their prospects diminishing. Women in par- 
ticular took the best option available and left Ireland 
for the United States, most to become domestics. By 
living in households where food and shelter were pro- 
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vided, young Irish women could improve not only their 
own lives but the lives of their families in Ireland, to 
whom they remitted phenomenal sums of money. 
Those who married stressed education for their daugh- 
ters, as the work of Janet A. Nolan emphasizes (See 
Nolan, “Education and Women’s Mobility in Ireland 
and Irish America, 1880-1920: A Preliminary Look,” 
New Hibernia Review 2:3 [1998]: 78-88). 
Lynch-Brennan has produced a thoroughly work- 

manlike book, densely documented with personal ac- 
counts, drawing on interviews and letters to let the 
women tell their own stories. As the first full-length 
scholarly book on female Irish servants, it will be a valu- 
able text for educators. 

RutH-Ann M. Harris 

Boston College 


Lucinpa McCray Beter. Health Culture in the Heart- 
land, 1880-1980: An Oral History. Urbana and Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 242. Cloth 
$75.00, paper $25.00. 


This is an absorbing study of the century-long trans- 
formation of health and medical care in one Illinois 
county. Lucinda McCray Beier uses oral and other 
sources to compile a richly detailed portrait of what she 
calls a “community health culture.” 

In Beier’s definition, “health culture” encompasses a 
broad variety of factors, including the environment, in- 
dividuals’ experiences of disease, public health policy, 
medical institutions and professions, and health care 
practitioners. This inclusive approach is a useful one, 
allowing for a fuller picture of the meanings of health 
and medicine than do discrete studies of particular as- 
pects of the system. 

The author dug deeply into local source material. She 
conducted twenty nine interviews of McLean County 
residents, who commented on events from the late 
nineteenth century through the 1980s. The book’s in- 
troductory discussion of the benefits and pitfalls of oral 
history is excellent and could profitably be used for 
classroom discussions of methodology. In addition, 
Beier taps into extant oral histories and the holdings of 
the local historical society, medical society, and hospi- 
tals. 

The book’s overarching goal is to take the standard 
paradigm of U.S. medical history—the transformation 
from domestic, holistic views of health and healing in 
the nineteenth century to the overwhelming acceptance 
of “biomedicine,” the hospital, and physician authority 
in the twentieth century—and examine whether and 
how quickly a less urbanized community participated in 
this transformation. Overall, Beier finds that the par- 
adigm holds true for McLean County, although she sees 
a temporal lag in the adoption of some major trends, 
such as the creation of a public health and sanitation 
infrastructure and the move from home to hospital. 
McLean County reflected similar changes happening in 
major urban centers, but changes happened somewhat 
more slowly in McLean. 
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Mid-nineteenth-century McLean County was an un- 
healthy place known for “fevers,” primarily malaria. 
The draining of swamps for agriculture had the unin- 
tended consequence of drastically reducing the threat 
of mosquito-borne illnesses, and health conditions im- 
proved even more when the city of Bloomington began 
building a sewage system in 1874 (previously, human 
and animal waste was dumped into sloughs bordering 
the town, draining directly into the citizens’ drinking 
water). Most medical care took place in the home and 
was provided by women. Physicians were called only 
when home treatment failed, but Beier finds that 
“Telven the smallest communities supported physi- 
cians” by the late nineteenth century (p. 18). 

McLean County’s first hospital was St. Joseph’s, 
opened in 1880 and supported by charitable donations 
and patient fees. It was administered by nuns who also 
ran a farm that fed both patients and staff. Soon the 
county was home to several charitable hospitals that 
charged sliding scale fees to patients of modest means, 
while the county paid for the hospitalization of “pau- 
pers.” Local hospital records yield some fascinating in- 
sights. Beier finds that alcoholism and injuries were the 
most commonly identified reasons for admission to St. 
Joseph’s, and that the average length of a hospital stay 
in 1891 was fifty-two days, indication of the hospitals’ 
custodial role. Hospitals also served as retirement 
homes for the respectable middle-class elderly, who 
could purchase accommodations for the remainder of 
their lives. Early in the twentieth century McLean 
County was home to a diverse array of medical insti- 
tutions, but by the 1980s, cost pressures and mergers 
left the region with only two hospitals. Subsequent 
chapters on nursing, the medical profession, public 
health, and patient experiences are similarly rich with 
fascinating anecdotes and insights about how health 
care transformation took place at the local level. 

This book is a superb model of analytical local history 
and of social history. Its potential impact on scholarly 
debates in the history of medicine is less clear; overall, 
Beier uses new evidence to confirm what historians 
have long defined as national trends. Still, this is useful 
in itself, and should encourage additional research that 
continues to uncover the richer and deeper evidence 
that is only available through local sources. The author 
should be commended for undertaking this study that 
successfully brings a community and its people to life. 

BEATRIX HOFFMAN 
Northern Illinois University 


NATHANIEL Deutscu. Inventing America’s “Worst” Fam- 
ily: Eugenics, Islam, and the Fall and Rise of the Tribe of 
Ishmael. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 253. Cloth $60.00, paper 
$24.95. 


Scholarly texts on the eugenics movement in the United 
States have appeared with great regularity during the 
past decade, and Nathaniel Deutsch has produced a 
valuable and important addition to that canon. His 
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book is a beautifully written and meticulously re- 
searched work that traces three stages of the histori- 
ography of the “Tribe of Ishmael” from the 1870s to the 
present. But this brief description does not capture the 
range of Deutsch’s ambitious project, which is not only 
a history of the eugenics movement but also a history 
of Orientalism in the United States and a history of up- 
land southerners in the Midwest. 

The first stage in America’s fascination with the Ish- 
maels began when Oscar McCulloch, a Congregation- 
alist minister, armchair Orientalist, and proponent of 
the Social Gospel in Indiana, discovered a number of 
(supposedly) related families in the slums of Indianap- 
olis whose high rates of unemployment, crime, and de- 
generacy were, he believed, congenital. “The Tribe of 
Ishmael: A Study in Social Degradation,” McCulloch’s 
article in the 1888 Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, alerted the American 
public that this group of itinerant, atavistic savages was 
living in the heart of darkest Indianapolis, and the Ish- 
maels, like the Jukes and the Kallikaks, entered the lex- 
icon as a catchphrase for the undeserving poor in Gild- 
ed-Age America. 

We learn from Deutsch that the Ishmaels were in- 
deed one of many pauper families in Indianapolis in the 
nineteenth century; he shows that McCulloch chose to 
refer to the entire underclass of that city as “the Tribe 
of Ishmael” in order to appeal “to the contemporary 
craze for things Oriental while still exploiting overtly 
negative stereotypes of Islam” (p. 54). Indeed, through- 
out the book Deutsch successfully demonstrates that 
“each stage of the Tribe of Ishmael’s story corresponds 
to a different phase in [the] fascinating but largely un- 
written history of American Orientalism” (p. 14). 

The public perception of poor people in the United 

'States entered a second phase in the 1920s when eu- 
genicists like Harry H. Laughlin and Arthur Estabrook 
of the Eugenics Records Office manipulated the Mus- 
lim-sounding surname of the Ishmaels in order to trans- 
form the cacogenic family into a symbol of the need for 
immigration restriction, anti-miscegenation legislation, 
and widespread sterilization. The eugenicists continu- 
ally argued that the Ishmael family’s pauperism, crim- 
inality, and licentiousness were due to their inferior 
germ plasm, which caused inherited feeblemindedness. 
It is one of Deutsch’s great coups that he is able to prove 
that the Ishmaels were, in fact, descended from hard- 
working, patriotic, upland southerners who were simply 
doing their best to survive during an era of rapid in- 
dustrialization and urbanization. Deutsch persuasively 
concludes that it was their poverty and lack of educa- 
tion, “rather than any genetic predisposition toward 
criminality, wandering, or feeblemindedness, [that ex- 
plain] the . . .behaviors that became associated with the 
so-called Tribe of Ishmael” (p. 199). 

The Ishmaels entered a third—and thoroughly un- 
expected—stage in the wake of the Black Power move- 
ment, when a white minister named Hugo Leaming 
(who later joined an African American Islamic temple) 
published a chapter entitled “The Ben Ishmael Tribe: 
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A Fugitive ‘Nation’ of the Old Northwest” in The Ethnic 
Frontier: Group Survival in Chicago and the Midwest 
(1977), in which he claimed that the Ishmaels were ac- 
tually descended from escaped slaves who had estab- 
lished the first Muslim community in the United States. 
Leaming argued, for example, that the sexual promis- 
cuity of some of the Ishmaels was not a mark of wan- 
tonness but rather a sign of polygamy, a practice de- 
scended from Islamic tradition. Again, Deutsch’s 
historical detective work reveals that Leaming’s widely 
repeated and influential version was based on little 
more than fantasy and wishful thinking. And that, of 
course, is the point of Deutsch’s book: every generation 
of American scholars has projected its own ideological 
and psychological needs and fantasies onto the Ish- 
maels, a group of “families” who never even existed as 
a family and were never “degenerate,” “cacogenic,” or 
Islamic. 

The trope that social scientists see what they want to 
see has appeared in many recent books on the eugenics 
movement, including my biography of the leader of the 
eugenics movement: Defending the Master Race: Con- 
servation, Eugenics, and the Legacy of Madison Grant 
(2009). Like Deutsch, I also argue that the eugenicists 
were scientific-minded reformers who, like wildlife 
managers, believed that the good of the individual was 
subservient to the good of society and thus sought to use 
the power of the state to bring about the ultimate pro- 
gressive reform: regulating human evolution. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, that Deutsch concludes his wide-rang- 
ing book with a scathing indictment of the eugenicists. 
While recognizing that they “possessed good inten- 
tions—at least in their own eyes—when they wrote 
about the Tribe of Ishmael,” he notes the damning 
irony that from our modern perspective “it is the eu- 
genicists themselves, not the Ishmaels . . . or any of the 
other supposedly cacogenic groups, who appear to us 
like an antisocial tribe that once threatened the fabric 
of the Unites States” (pp. 203-204). 

JONATHAN PETER SPIRO 
Castleton State College 


Linpa Dow inc. Charles Eliot Norton: The Art of Reform 
in Nineteenth-Century America. (Becoming Modern: 
New Nineteenth-Century Studies.) Hanover, N.H.: 
University Press of New England, for the University of 
New Hampshire Press. 2007. Pp. xxi, 221. $39.95. 


In this book Linda Dowling provides a revisionist por- 
trait of Charles Eliot Norton, best known as the first 
professor of fine arts at Harvard University, as an im- 
passioned reformer. What is fascinating about Dowl- 
ing’s account is not so much that she refutes the car- 
icature of Norton that first emerged during the 
Progressive era, summarized as a “carping, hypocriti- 
cal, neurasthenic elitist” (p. 143), as that she challenges 
present-day readers to assess his actions and writings in 
light of his entire life’s work rather than his later public 
reputation. For this reason, Dowling focuses her atten- 
tion on the period before Norton’s Harvard appoint- 
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ment in 1874. Her book is not a biography—she ac- 
knowledges the groundbreaking work of James 
Turner’s The Liberal Education of Charles Eliot Norton 
(1999) in this respect—so much as an intellectual his- 
tory of Norton and the strain of nineteenth-century lib- 
eral thought that he represents. 

In order to establish Norton’s lifelong commitment 
to reform, Dowling prefaces this book with a discussion 
of his sustained public criticism of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and of U.S. imperialism. She argues that Nor- 
ton saw contemporary American foreign policy as a be- 
trayal of the moral and civic ideals underpinning the 
Union cause during the Civil War. She emphasizes that 
this position made him reviled by many. The subse- 
quent five chapters go back in time to explore the for- 
mative impact of the Civil War on Norton, his religious 
beliefs, and his participation in Anglo-American de- 
bates about the role of culture in civic life. 

Dowling analyzes relationships and events that radi- 
calized Norton as well as sources of his disillusionment. 
Through his direct interactions with John Ruskin and 
the English Pre-Raphaelite artists during the mid- 
1850s, Norton discovered a model for an alliance be- 
tween visual culture and social reform. During the sub- 
sequent decade, his roles as a propagandist for the 
Union and a supporter of the Sanitary Commission pro- 
vided an outlet for his abolitionist beliefs, to which he 
was a late convert. Dowling juxtaposes Norton’s con- 
viction that Union victory would usher in a higher stage 
of American civilization with his misgivings about the 
country’s rampant materialism. She also links Norton’s 
crisis of faith, which became pronounced after the pre- 
mature death of his wife, Susan, to his devotion to ar- 
tistic beauty as the only source of immortality. The au- 
thor presents Norton as increasingly out of step by the 
end of the century, bewildered by American society, 
wary of the aesthetic movement (with which his ideas 
about art are often equated), and hardening in his hab- 
its and judgments. As Dowling puts it succinctly, Nor- 
ton, like many of his generation, was “mourning a larger 
belief about the world that had animated his young 
manhood and middle age: the idea of progress” (p. 
153); 

Throughout her nuanced analysis of Norton’s 
thought, Dowling challenges the reductive vision of him 
as simply a prisoner of his class and the ivory tower, 
whether in his characterization by Van Wyck Brooks 
during the 1950s or in the more recent assessment of 
Louis Menand in The Metaphysical Club: A Story of 
Ideas in America (2001). There are a few areas in which 
Dowling herself seems to perpetuate the myth of Nor- 
ton, describing without irony his escape from physical 
discomfort during New England winters to more for- 
giving climates or recording the simple grace with which 
Susan Norton entertained at their country home, but 
her insights into Norton’s place in cultural history far 
outweigh these lapses. 

The compactness of Dowling’s book makes for a fo- 
cused profile of Norton; it also leaves the reader eager 
for more information, for example, about his early work 
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as a housing reformer in Boston or his advocacy of 
women’s rights. Given that Norton believed in art as a 
means of social reform, Dowling presents a limited ex- 
amination of his involvement with art and architecture 
in the United States, whether as a collector, curator, 
critic, or educator. The catalogue from a recent exhi- 
bition, The Last Ruskinians: Charles Eliot Norton, 
Charles Herbert Moore, and Their Circle (2007), and Mi- 
chael W. Brooks’s essay “New England Gothic: Charles 
Eliot Norton, Charles H. Moore, and Henry Adams” 
(Studies in the History of Art 35 [1990]: 113-125 ) develop 
Norton’s links with John Ruskin and the Pre-Rapha- 
elites by tracing their American legacies. Future studies 
could also build on Dowling’s portrait of Norton when 
investigating the institutionalization of culture in Bos- 
ton during the late nineteenth century. 

In summary, Linda Dowling offers a generous reex- 
amination of Charles Eliot Norton, one that both high- 
lights his singular activities as well as the ways in which 
he was representative of his time, place, and class. 

Maura Lyons 
Drake University 


Morris L. Davis. The Methodist Unification: Christian- 
ity and the Politics of Race in the Jim Crow Era. (Reli- 
gion, Race, and Ethnicity.) New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 197. $45.00. 


Slavery split the Methodist Church into separate north- 
ern and southern organizations even before the Civil 
War split the nation. From 1869 to 1935, race and rac- 
ism bedeviled the many attempts of Methodists to re- 
unite their denomination. In this well-crafted mono- 
graph, Morris L. Davis provides a racial exegesis of an 
important part of the process that eventually resulted 
in the formation of the United Methodist Church. 
Davis focuses this study on the six meetings of the Joint 
Commission on Unification that took place between 
1916 and 1920. 

The “primary question” addressed in this work is, 
“how did so many of these Methodists understand race 
and Christianity together?” Davis moves beyond stan- 
dard narratives that merely describe and lament racism. 
He attempts “to examine race itself as a historical phe- 
nomenon.” He explores how, during the Commission’s 
deliberations, the language of racism, power, and white 
privilege was translated into Christian discourse. Davis 
believes that previous scholars have put too much em- 
phasis on doctrine and theology. He approaches Meth- 
odism primarily as a “cultural category,” and for that 
reason he suggests that his work “has an anthropolog- 
ical or ethnographic feel to it.” 

In order to craft an acceptable plan for reunion, the 
Commission had to reconcile divergent regional under- 
standings of the significance of race, but some views 
were held in common. Neither northern nor southern 
commissioners ever proposed the integration of local 
churches. Even the two black commissioners felt 
obliged to join their forty-eight white colleagues in re- 
jecting “social equality” and denouncing miscegena- 
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tion. Further, none of the commissioners even contem- 
plated changing the existing policy whereby all black 
churches were grouped together in separate Annual 
Conferences, which were the basic administrative bod- 
ies of Methodism. The only issue in dispute was 
whether separate black Conferences should have equal 
standing with white Conferences in matters related to 
denominational governance—but reaching agreement 
on that point proved to be extraordinarily difficult. 

It was difficult because white Methodists professed to 
believe that guidelines for the “status of the Negro” 
could not be found “in any doctrine of salvation 
through Jesus Christ.” So, some vexing questions had to 
be answered without the benefit of Scripture. Should 
relationships between white and black Christians be pa- 
ternal or fraternal? Were racial characteristics fixed or 
fluid? Would the achievement of “race consciousness” 
and manhood make blacks want greater inclusion, or 
more independence? Could a biracial denomination be 
the bulwark of white American civilization? One of this 
book’s greatest strengths is Davis’s very thoughtful 
analysis of the answers that northern and southern com- 
missioners gave to those questions and others. 

On December 1, 1916, the Joint Commission on Uni- 
fication met for the first time in Baltimore, the city 
where the Methodist denomination had been officially 
organized in 1784. It was hoped and expected that 
Methodist unity would be restored in the city where the 
denomination was founded. That hope foundered, 
ebbed, and then died during the deliberations. The 
meeting in Baltimore turned out to be only the first in 
a series of inconclusive meetings held in different cities 
over the next three years. The sixth and “final” meeting 
of the Commission took place in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1920. A proposal was produced at that meeting, but 
with little enthusiasm. The commissioners stated simply 
that it was “the best that we have been able to agree 
upon, under the circumstances.” 

That proposal was not accepted by either the north- 
em or southern denomination. The process had 
reached an impasse. Efforts to resume negotiations 
moved forward but soon sputtered and were then put 
on hold, not to be revived for over a decade. In 1935, 
a new plan was proposed and this time it was accepted 
and celebrated, to the dismay of many blacks. The new 
plan created the Central Jurisdiction, which became the 
administrative home for all black churches in the re- 
united Methodist denomination, regardless of where 
they were located. The racially separate Jurisdiction 
continued to exit until 1968, fourteen years after the 
United States Supreme Court ruled against segregation 
in public schools, and four years after the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The Methodist Unification is an engaging and illu- 
minating volume. The 132 pages of text will captivate 
serious students of Methodism, as well as readers with 
a general interest in the history of race and religion. 
Still, it could have had even wider significance and ap- 
peal if its analysis was not concentrated on just six meet- 
ings and four years of a process that took about a cen- 
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tury to work out. Certainly, more attention could have 
been paid to the final negotiations that took place in 
1935, in the midst the upheavals of the Great Depres- 
sion and the New Deal. In addition, Davis could have 
extended his analysis to help readers understand why 
Methodism lagged behind secular society in putting an 
end to racial separation. In sum, the analysis presented 
in this study is sharp, ambitious, and original, but the 
scope of the book is too modest. 

REGINALD F, HILDEBRAND 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


CRAWFORD GRIBBEN. Writing the Rapture: Prophecy Fic- 
tion in Evangelical America. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 258. $29.95. 


Over the past decade, Crawford Gribben has estab- 
lished himself as one of the leading experts in the area 
of what has come to be called, by him and others, 
“prophecy fiction.” With his newly published work, he 
solidifies his position alongside Amy Frykholm and 
Paul S. Boyer as one of the most insightful researchers 
in this field. “Prophecy fiction” (or as some denominate 
it, “rapture fiction”) is a loosely defined genre con- 
cerned with a brand of Protestant theology founded on 
the belief that before Christ comes again, the faithful 
will be taken to heaven so that they need not experience 
the Tribulation (a period of time in which the Antichrist 
comes to rule the earth). Gribben’s book is a must read 
for any scholar interested in prophecy fiction specifi- 
cally and twentieth and twenty-first-century Protestant 
fiction more generally. 

Worth the price of admission is Gribben’s introduc- 
tion, in which he lays out a careful and nuanced outline 
of the complicated development of prophecy fiction 
over the past century. He pays particular attention to 
the genre’s emergence in the United States, and its re- 
lationship to various strains of dispensational premil- 
lennialism, evangelicalism, and Protestant fundamen- 
talism. In its broadest contours, Gribben’s book is a 
history and historicization of prophecy fiction and how 
such fiction is one of the best “barometers of evangel- 
ical cultural change” (p. 68). Also of great value to 
scholars is the bibliography Gribben includes at the end 
of his book, in which he provides a host of valuable pri- 
mary and secondary source citations related to proph- 
ecy fiction and dispensational theology. 

Three arguments emerge from Gribben’s overview of 
the development and circulation of prophecy fiction. 
First, Gribben argues that prophecy fiction has moved 
from being a genre embraced by various adherents of 
dispensational theology to the mainstream of the 
American culture, creating a unique and pervasive 
American myth in the process. Second, prophecy fiction 
has become a powerful means of religious cultural cri- 
tique. It may be a genre that purports to be about the 
future, but its main concerns are firmly planted in the 
present. Most pointedly, it has been a genre that has 
focused its energies on exposing the spiritual dangers of 
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“modernity,” as concerns with wealth and rank re- 
placed more righteous appetites for the things of God. 
Finally, prophecy fiction shows a trend in American 
(and some British) Protestantism away from didactic 
nonfiction as a means of doctrinal education in favor of 
fiction. 

Gribben’s study begins in the early twentieth century 
with a constellation of books that approach rapture the- 
ology differently, yet provide the foundation for the 
general impetus of this genre to seek to impose theo- 
logical order and meaning on the chaos of an increas- 
ingly modern and godless world. Little known yet vastly 
important authors such as Joseph Birkbeck Burroughs, 
Milton H. Stine, Joshua Hill Foster, and Sydney 
Watson occupy central roles in his opening chapters. A 
central insight revealed in Gribben’s engaging study of 
these authors is their commitment to the “supremacy of 
white Americans” (p. 29). Racism played a key role in 
how writers of prophecy fiction both understood their 
God and his redemptive plan for the world. 

Gribben then moves on to study the genre in its 
World War II and Cold War contexts and argues that 
prophecy fiction became one of the staunchest advo- 
cates for the messianic role of the United States in the 
war against godless Communism. Gribben’s later chap- 
ters are then largely devoted to the tremendous pop- 
ularity and influence of the Left Behind series written 
by Jerry B. Jenkins and Timothy LaHaye. (Particularly 
noteworthy here are the insights offered through 
Gribben’s interviews with Jenkins.) In these novels one 
sees the maturation of certain prophecy fiction themes: 
the moral threats of modernity, the larger civic respon- 
sibilities of Christians, and the didactic role fiction 
might play in converting the world to Christianity. 
Gribben is even good enough to offer a final chapter on 
“Prophecy Fiction after Left Behind” wherein he ex- 
plores the continuing evolution of the genre and its pro- 
nounced interests in Protestant political involvement, 
warring theological commitments among various Prot- 
estants, and the changing nature of the “evangelical 
condition” as Christians continue to attempt to trian- 
gulate their own positions as both citizens and believers 
amid the earthly realities of everyday existence (p. 145). 

Gribben’s work sometimes suffers from his greater 
familiarity with the British Protestant context over the 
American one, but this book will become a standard 
work for all interested in more contemporary Protes- 
tant publishing. Religious and cultural historians, as 
well as literary critics, will find great rewards nestled on 
almost every page of this work. 

Paut C. GUTJAHR 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


James E. Kein. Grappling with Demon Rum: The Cul- 
tural Struggle over Liquor in Early Oklahoma. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 2008. Pp. x, 238. $34.95. 


James E. Klein offers a good case study of the prohi- 
bition issue in Oklahoma, focusing primarily on the ac- 
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tivism and cultural mores of the state’s Anti-Saloon 
League in the early twentieth century. Informing the 
study throughout is Klein’s argument that the prohibi- 
tion battle was “a conflict between middle-class and 
working-class definitions of social propriety,” with the 
result that the “cultural contest over respectability lies 
at the heart of the liquor question in Oklahoma” (pp. 
8, 9). After noting Oklahoma’s hard-drinking frontier 
phase, Klein details the efforts of white, middle-class 
reformers to achieve official prohibition in referen- 
dums of 1907 and 1910 and to enforce nationwide pro- 
hibition from 1920 to 1933. These anti-alcohol efforts 
were seriously hampered, however, by the continual re- 
sistance of working-class drinkers and saloon keepers. 
The conflict produced “two Oklahomas” in Klein’s es- 
timation, a duality that was class-based and culturally 
expressed (p. 183). 

While Klein argues for the primacy of class identity 
in Oklahoma’s prohibition battle, he also considers 
other factors including race, ethnicity, religion, and 
gender. Particularly interesting is his examination of 
the Five Tribes of Oklahoma. Both tribal leaders and 
white reformers were troubled over the stereotype of 
the “drunken Indian,” but jurisdictional conflicts 
among federal, state, and local authorities bedeviled 
policy-making and enforcement efforts. African Amer- 
icans also suffered from the stereotype of the drunken, 
lascivious black man, which helped prompt oppressive 
Jim Crow laws and Ku Klux Klan attacks. In addition, 
white ethnics, particularly German immigrants, en- 
dured considerable prejudice for their drinking procliv- 
ities. The religious affiliations of white ethnics also en- 
tered into the liquor controversy. The lack of 
prohibitionist fervor among such groups as Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews was taken as proof of 
cultural inferiority by mainstream evangelical groups 
such as Southern Baptists and Methodists. The vocal 
and determined Anti-Saloon League was closely allied 
with these dry Protestant denominations. 

Klein’s discussion of gender focuses on female ac- 
tivists in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(WCTU). This organization mobilized mostly white, 
middle-class women to fight the alcohol problem on all 
fronts, from domestic abuse to health problems to crim- 
inal activity. The male-dominated Anti-Saloon League 
soon surpassed the WCTU’s influence, relegating 
women activists to a supporting role as the men zeroed 
in on the single issue of greatest concern to them: the 
working-class saloon. 

In his portrayal of the saloon, Klein makes a com- 
mendable effort to present a fair and balanced account. 
In doing so, he avoids the tendency of all too many pro- 
hibition historians to accept uncritically the dry cru- 
sade’s negative caricature of the institution. It might 
have been advisable to provide a bit more explanation 
of the saloon’s appeal beyond its social attractions, for 
a great many establishments nationwide also func- 
tioned as the poor man’s bank, message center, labor 
bureau, political headquarters, and meeting hall. If 
middle-class pressure suppressed these functions in 
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Oklahoma’s saloons, they should still be discussed to 
provide a full picture of the workers’ anti-prohibition 
stance. 

My principal criticism of this book is that the middle 
class is too often portrayed as a monolithic group with 
little internal dissention or change over time. Klein 
does provide hints regarding the defection of some mid- 
dle-class people from the dry bourgeois culture: those 
who drank at home or in private clubs and those who 
supported the few pro-alcohol organizations in Okla- 
homa (pp. 141-146, 163, 166). But more analysis of di- 
versity within the middle class is needed, perhaps in the 
light of such secondary studies as Catherine Gilbert 
Murdock, Domesticating Drink: Women, Men, and AI- 
cohol in America, 1870-1940 (1998). Murdock observes 
that changing cultural attitudes within the middle class 
by the 1920s were creating havoc in the prohibition cru- 
sade nationwide. As otherwise respectable men and 
women began serving drinks at domestic social gath- 
erings, middle-class drys howled about the new traitors 
while wets grumbled about the old-fashioned extremists 
(pp. 102-113). Even if the evidence on home drinking 
in Oklahoma is scarce, some discussion of this burgeon- 
ing cultural earthquake seems needed. 

Indeed, there are a number of ideas from the sec- 
ondary literature on alcohol that Klein might have in- 
troduced to bolster his analysis. These would include, 
for example, the “status politics” argument in Joseph R. 
Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the 
American Temperance Movement (1980) and the discus- 
sion of the saloon as “alternative culture” in Roy 
_ Rosenzweig, Eight Hours for What We Will: Workers and 
Leisure in an Industrial City, 1870-1920 (1983). Klein 
does not engage such well-known scholars directly in 
the text, although they do appear in the bibliography. 
While his primary research appears excellent, he might 
have augmented his analysis with more vigorous use of 
secondary sources. 

In sum, Klein has added much to our understanding 
of the “two Oklahomas”—one dry, one wet—whose 
- “competing cultures coexist uncomfortably . . . into the 
twenty-first century” (p. 183). 

MADELON POWERS 
University of New Orleans 


KATHLEEN SpROws Cummincs. New Women of the Old 
Faith: Gender and American Catholicism in the Progres- 
sive Era. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 2009. Pp. xvii, 278. $45.00. 


American history has long been written under the as- 
sumption that Catholics are different and that the dif- 
ference matters. Yet apart from historians of Cathol- 
icism, most scholars have tended to discuss this 
alternative religious community in a cursory way, if at 
all. Kathleen Sprows Cummings’s beautifully written 
book is a part of a growing body of secondary literature 
that should help to make this neglect less acceptable in 
the future. As Cummings’s book demonstrates, Cath- 
olic women’s struggles during the Progressive era speak 
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to larger questions of American identity encompassing 
gender, citizenship, and faith. These women insisted 
that they were not “New Women,” and critiqued this 
emerging model of gender as too individualistic—too 
neglectful of family and tradition. Yet it was their con- 
demnation of the New Woman that enabled them to 
emulate her, staking a claim for greater opportunities 
for power, education, and careers within the church. 

Even as Catholic women chose to reject the New 
Woman label and emphasize their religious identity, 
they strove to interpret their religious tradition in ways 
favorable to their goals. They created a useable past 
that enabled them to demonstrate their loyalty to the 
church while expanding opportunities for themselves 
and other women. Cummings’s subjects include prom- 
inent journalists like Margaret Sullivan and Katherine 
Conway, and leaders in Catholic education like Sister 
Julia McGroarty and Sister Assisium McEvoy. These 
women asserted that it was largely the Protestant Ref- 
ormation that had limited opportunities for women in 
the first place. They pointed to scholar saints like 
Theresa of Avila to argue that Catholic higher educa- 
tion for women was merely a logical extension of the 
past. They cited heroines such as Joan of Arc to ad- 
vocate that women needed to take a more active role 
in American society. Even Mary was an elastic symbol 
who could be marshaled by some in support of domes- 
ticity, or by others to praise female courage and 
achievement outside the home. 

Cummings argues that for her subjects, questions of 
gender were inseparable from issues of citizenship. Na- 
tivist organizations claimed that Catholics could never 
be loyal Americans because of their allegiance to the 
pope in Rome. Catholic women also faced vocal hos- 
tility to their religion from some activists in the suffrage 
and feminist movements. At the same time, within the 
church a conflict over “Americanism” raged among the 
hierarchy, encompassing questions of the church’s 
proper relationship to the emergence of modernity and 
the liberal democratic state. Cummings argues that as 
a result of such pressures, her subjects felt far more 
marginalized in their status as Catholics than as women. 
The struggle to reconcile gender and religious identity 
limited their ability to effect change within the church 
and to cooperate with women outside their faith. Yet 
one of Cummings’s more revolutionary conclusions is 
that before the changes of Vatican II and the late 1960s 
women’s movement, Catholic women had many more 
opportunities within the church than outside it. At a 
time when the options of all women were limited, they 
established careers for themselves in religious orders, 
the parochial schools, and the Catholic press. Accord- 
ingly, their lack of cooperation with non-Catholic fem- 
inists did not hold them back as much as it would later 
in the century. 

Cummings’s book demonstrates that it is time for the 
story of religious minorities to be more deeply inte- 
grated into “mainstream” American history. While 
Catholics were struggling to define themselves at the 
turn of the century, “mainstream” Americans were also 
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struggling to define themselves relative to religious and 
other minorities. As scholars examine pieces of this 
puzzle, the ultimate goal should be to bring the frag- 
ments closer together to glimpse a larger image. Cum- 
mings gives us an important piece of this puzzle. She 
draws upon recent scholarship that explores the links 
between gender and other forms of identity, such as 
class and race. Her work should inspire further schol- 
arship on such questions as how might Catholic wom- 
en’s struggles over identity relate to issues of “white- 
ness,” to labor union membership, and to their service 
in the public schools and in government? Not surpris- 
ingly, given the Irish dominance within the American 
Church and the growing secondary literature of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, Cummings’s work focuses primarily 
on women of Irish heritage. As this literature expands, 
it will need to uncover and incorporate the stories of 
more ethnic and racial groups. The history of American 
Catholics has begun to provide important insights into 
subjects like women and gender, reform and social wel- 
fare, race and ethnicity, and citizenship and the state. 
As Cummings’s book demonstrates, this history can 
also reveal how new ideas can foster social change, even 
within communities that consider themselves to be 
“conservative” upholders of tradition. 

DEBORAH A. SKOK 

Hendrix College 


Cyap Heap. Slumming: Sexual and Racial Encounters in 
American Nightlife, 1885-1940. (Historical Studies of 
Urban America.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
2009. Pp. xii, 420. $35.00. 


This is a beautiful book that will be a milestone in our 
understandings of sexuality, race, normalcy, and met- 
ropolitan American modernity. Chad Heap’s study 
spans six pivotal decades, the 1880s to the 1930s. He 
argues that, during this time of enormous cultural flux 
marked by nativism, the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Great Migration, the entrenchment of consumerism, 
paradigm shifts in New Womanhood, and the profes- 
sionalization of men, the complicated practice of 
“slumming” helped portions of the urban populations 
in Chicago and New York City negotiate concurrent 
shifts in heterosexuality, homosexuality, whiteness, and 
blackness. By “slumming,” Heap refers to the physical 
act of a middle-class body touring working-class, im- 
migrant, or non-white metropolitan enclaves. While 
slumming excursions occurred before this period, he 
convincingly charts how a succession of new slumming 
vogues responded to alterations in sexual, racial, and 
socioeconomic classification and helped to usher in 
novel categories of identity. 

Heap clusters these vogues into four groups. He first 
examines slumming tours into working-class immigrant 
environments around the turn of the century and then 
turns to what was called bohemian “thrillage.” Next, he 
looks at slumming in Harlem, or the “Negro vogue.” 
And finally, he explores the “pansy and lesbian craze.” 
As vice reform watered down each vogue, another 
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popped up in its place, and the book brilliantly outlines 
“the crucial role that slumming played both in making 
visible and in facilitating the transition from one racial 
and sexual regime to the next” (p. 10). Thus, slumming 
enabled heterosexuals to declare themselves against 
homosexuals, whites to pit themselves against blacks, 
and “‘in-between’” populations such as Italians and 
Jews to define themselves as white (p. 221). Yet Heap 
also traces various resistances to these physical and 
ideological acts: “‘reverse-slumming’ expeditions into 
elite New York neighborhoods” (p. 141); minorities 
profiting from their racial and sexual exploitation by 
“stacking the check” (p. 150); and formulaic shows 
rather than novel sights. 

Heap divides his thesis—and the book—into two sec- 
tions that support his primary claims, and he marshals 
an encyclopedic range of resources. The first part pro- 
vides a general overview of each city vogue, and the 
second exhaustively details their respective character- 
istics. No cobblestone is left uncovered. When the au- 
thor turns to New York City, he presents close readings 
of how slumming fostered sexual and racial differences 
in the Tenderloin, Harlem, Greenwich Village, the 
Bowery, Chinatown, and Times Square. In his analysis 
of Chicago, he describes nightlife ventures in the West 
Side Levee, Towertown, Bronzeville, and the Near 
North Side. The book then closes with a turn to the 
suburbanization of white populations, the decline of 
slumming as a leisure activity, and a nod to slumming’s 
“second wave” inside and outside the United States—in 
Mumbai, through gospel tours in Harlem, and in drag 
king shows of the 1990s and the present day (p. 282). 

Taken as a whole, Heap’s book does a fine job of elab- 
orating upon issues raised in George Chauncey’s Gay 
New York: Gender, Urban Culture, and the Making of the 
Gay Male World, 1890-1940 (1994). In that monumen- 
tal tome, Chauncey also saw the Negro vogue in Harlem 
followed by a “pansy craze,” and he stressed that it was 
shut down by 1940. Heap, however, pays especially 
close attention to the myriad queers who fell outside 
the purview of that earlier work: mannish women, bull- 
daggers, and heterosexual female slummers looking for 
same-sex escapism, to name but a few. He explores the 
intricacies of his two-sided thesis to highlight “slum- 
ming queers” (p. 273) and the “affluent blacks” who 
slummed “to shore up their class position within the 
black community” (p. 227). Thus, Heap and his book 
join company with other scholars of modern American 
history and American studies who explore connections 
among race, ethnicity, and sexuality, such as Kevin J. 
Mumford (Jnterzones: Black/White Sex Districts in Chi- 
cago and New York in the Early Twentieth Century 
{1997]), Siobhan B. Somerville (Queering the Color 
Line: Race and the Invention of Homosexuality in Amer- 
ican Culture [2000]), Lewis A. Erenberg (Steppin’ Out: 
New York Nightlife and the Transformation of American 
Culture, 1890-1930 [1981]), Marlon B. Ross (Manning 
the Race: Reforming Black Men in the Jim Crow Era 
[2004]), Mason B. Stokes (The Color of Sex: Whiteness, 
Heterosexuality, and the Fictions of White Supremacy 
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[2001]), and Nayan Shah (Contagious Divides: Epidem- 
ics and Race in San Francisco’s Chinatown [2001)). 
Any critique of this work can only be the tiniest of 

quibbles. Near the end of his narrative, Heap somewhat 
reifies urbanism and modern queerness in his explora- 
tions of “vibrant urban community” development (p. 
233), and post-1940 slumming ventures continued in 
various forms prior to the “second wave” of the 1990s 
in mediums such as print culture and cinema. These are, 
however, minor points of qualification for the many 
achievements that this book makes. The text offers up 
lasting contributions to queer studies, whiteness stud- 
ies, and to studies of straight urbanity that helped nor- 
malized whites expand “the repertoire of the modern 
cosmopolitan” (p. 194). The metronormativities of the 
Progressive era and its jazzy follow-up have now been 
indelibly reconfigured. 

Scotr HERRING 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 


CATHERINE S. RAMIREZ. The Woman in the Zoot Suit: 
Gender, Nationalism, and the Cultural Politics of Mem- 
ory. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 2009. Pp. 
xxvi, 229. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


A short skirt, fishnet stockings or bobby socks, a tight 
v-neck sweater, a fingertip-length boxy jacket, heavy 
eye makeup and dark lipstick, hair teased and piled into 
a high bouffant: these were the signature fashion ele- 
ments of the young Mexican American women who par- 
ticipated in the zoot suit subculture in Los Angeles in 
the World War II era. These women were just as daring 
and dissident as their brothers, with whom they shared 
both a style politics and the disapproval of white soci- 
ety. However, the women, sometimes called pachucas, 
remained largely invisible and unintelligible in compar- 
ison to their male, pachuco counterparts. Police, white 
servicemen, newspapers, and the courts cast male zoot 
suiters as unpatriotic, criminal delinquents during the 
Sleepy Lagoon incident of 1942 and the zoot suit riots 
of 1943; Chicano nationalists reinterpreted them as 
icons of resistance during the Chicano movement of the 
1960s and 1970s. In an innovative twist on an old ques- 
tion, Catherine S. Ramirez asks, “Where were the pa- 
chucas?” By this, she means to investigate both the sub- 
culture of the historical subjects and the role of the 
iconic representation—la Pachuca—as it figured into 
World War II nationalism as well as later, insurgent 
Chicano nationalist and Chicana feminist reinterpreta- 
tions. The result is a fresh interdisciplinary history that 
tells us as much about nationalisms, gender, race, and 
culture from 1942 to the present as it does about young 
women who embraced a defiant public style. 

Ramirez argues that women who participated in zoot 
suit culture challenged the gendered expectations of 
their parents as well as those of the wider society. Their 
extreme fashions and overt sexuality—exaggerated ver- 
sions of glamorous Hollywood styles—appeared to 
many to represent a monstrous femininity. At the same 
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time, their assertiveness, presence in public space, and 
use of pachuca/o slang marked their behavior as trans- 
gressively masculine. In addition, some wore pants or 
the male zoot suit ensemble, and some joined girl gangs. 
Ramirez shows that the achievement of these styles at 
considerable expense could signal class mobility within 
the subculture. However, in the context of World War 
II celebrations of Rosie the Riveter and the soldier’s 
pretty and faithful girl back home, mainstream repre- 
sentations of the “zoot girls” cast them as inherently 
delinquent and even treasonous in their refusal of tra- 
ditional domesticity. Both young men and women in 
this subculture, then, appeared as the internal enemy 
during wartime in the mainstream press. Ramirez con- 
ducted oral interviews with women who were teenagers 
during the World War II era and found some who re- 
called their subculture with pride. Many others, how- 
ever, disavowed Ja pachuca and continued to experi- 
ence her as a deviant figure. 

While la pachuca remained disavowed, Chicano na- 
tionalists redeemed el pachuco, reinterpreting him as 
an icon of resistance to U.S. nationalism and racism. 
Ramirez analyzes a number of Chicano nationalist doc- 
uments, including Lowrider Magazine and Luis Valdez’s 
1978 play Zoot Suit. Valdez’s play retold the story of the 
zoot suit riots (ten days of urban violence between 
white servicemen and Mexican American youth) and 
the Sleepy Lagoon incident (the “zoot suit murder 
trial” that convicted seventeen Mexican American 
young men for the death of another Mexican American, 
overturned on appeal two years later). Valdez’s rendi- 
tion traced the origins of the Chicano Movement of the 
1960s to zoot-suit-wearing pachucos, and they appear as 
defiant heroes in his play. As Ramirez reveals, however, 
Valdez positions Chicano insurgent nationalism in op- 
position to the pachuca. Ramirez shows that the Chi- 
cano notion of the community as /a familia de la raza 
positions the heteropatriarchal family as its nationalist 
foundation, similar to the way that U.S. nationalism 
rooted itself in the white normative family. While e/ pa- 
chuco could be incorporated into the family as father or 
son, la pachuca was excluded because of her dissident 
gender expression and sexuality. In a compelling dis- 
cussion, Ramirez analyzes the testimony of Bertha 
Aguilar at the Sleepy Lagoon trial against that of Val- 
dez’s character Bertha Villarreal, who was clearly based 
on Aguilar. Ramirez shows that Aguilar courageously 
refused to be bullied by prosecutors and was “self-pos- 
sessed, clever and articulate” on the witness stand. In 
contrast, “Zoot Suit reduces her to a boisterous buffoon 
and ‘cheap broad’ ... [and] makes this extraordinary 
young woman intelligible by transforming her into a 
whore” (p. 106). 

Some Chicana feminists of the 1970s and 1980s, how- 
ever, reclaimed Ja pachuca as a way to reimagine Chi- 
cana/o community and its subjects (p. 119). Examining 
poetry and visual art, Ramirez charts this third moment 
in the career of la pachuca, demonstrating that her fem- 
inist incarnations do not create a static notion of la fa- 
milia de la raza but configure community as constructed, 
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“fragile, messy, temporal, and imperfect” (p. 136). 
Ramirez’s book restores pachucas to history and also 
provides astute analysis of the role of cultural produc- 
tion in emerging political formations. It is an excellent 
accomplishment and a superb model of truly interdis- 
ciplinary history. 

NAN ENSTAD 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


ANITA CLAIR FELLMAN. Little House, Long Shadow: 
Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Impact on American Culture. Co- 
lumbia: University of Missouri Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 343. 
$34.95. 


Since the 1932 publication of Little House in the Big 
Woods (the first in what was to become known as the 
Little House series), few authors have maintained a 
more steady presence in the field of American chil- 
dren’s literature than Laura Ingalls Wilder. Anita Clair 
Fellman’s book explores the persistence of the Little 
House series in the American cultural scene, from the 
home to the classroom, in public life, and, most sur- 
prisingly perhaps, in the arena of politics. Arguing that 
Wilder’s celebration of values widely associated with an 
ethos of the American pioneer functioned in part as a 
critique of the New Deal policies of the 1930s and 
1940s, Fellman examines the possibilities of a formative 
relationship between childhood reading and adult po- 
litical worldviews. Readers of this book will likely assent 
to the claim that, from within an oppositional discourse 
at odds with the collectivism of New Deal philosophy, 
“other sources besides mainstream political rhetoric 
were responsible for maintaining an individualist vision 
among the populace at large” (p. 3). This book’s central 
challenge, however, lies in its assertion that children’s 
literature is an effective venue for the advocacy of po- 
litical views and that the Little House series itself re- 
tained a strong influence in the lives of adults who read 
Wilder’s books as children. Fellman is well aware of 
these problems, and while her examination effectively 
explores Wilder’s political beliefs during the period in 
which the Little House series was published, it is also 
largely concerned with the persistence of individualist, 
anti-statist thought among the American populace into 
the Reagan years and beyond. Thus, Fellman argues, 
her interests lie with “exploring the overlap between 
the ideas present in the Little House books and the par- 
ticular form that contemporary conservatism in the 
United States has taken” (p. 9). 

The monograph’s subtitle is perhaps a bit misleading 
since the two most interesting chapters provide a rich 
account of the collaborative relationship between In- 
galls Wilder and her daughter, Rose Wilder Lane. An- 
chored in shared political convictions, yet strained by 
Ingalls Wilder’s dependence on Lane for assistance 
with writing, editing, and promoting the Little House 
series, the mother-daughter relationship as revealed by 
Fellman provides for an engaging read. The extent of 
collaboration involved in these staples of children’s lit- 
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erature will be a surprise to those who are unfamiliar 
with the behind-the-scenes details of their authorship. 
Chapters one and two are carefully researched studies 
based largely on correspondence; letters written be- 
tween Ingalls Wilder and Lane clearly state their op- 
position to New Deal politics, while those between 
Lane and her friends explore the nuances of a mother- 
daughter relationship often troubled by periods of eco- 
nomic hardship and interdependence. These two chap- 
ters also provide important biographical information 
about the Ingalls family history. 

It is the Ingalls family life itself that provides the sub- 
ject matter for the Little House series, and chapter 
three, “Revisiting the Little Houses,” is devoted largely 
to close readings designed to reveal the anti-govern- 
ment, individualist views that, according to Fellman, 
underwrite each of the books. Heavily dependent on a 
Turnerian typology of the pioneer spirit, she makes a 
case for Wilder’s and Lane’s investment in rugged in- 
dividualism and family self-sufficiency as a consistent 
paradigm for representational strategies utilized by the 
authors in their writing. Taking advantage of several 
historical resources, Fellman makes good use of the au- 
thors’ omissions from, and revisions to, genuine histor- 
ical detail; much of what has been reworked in the In- 
galls family history clearly reinforces those values that 
both Ingalls Wilder and Lane held in opposition to New 
Deal politics. 

The close readings of chapter three are stronger in 
their exploration of individualism and traditional fam- 
ily values than they are with respect to clear anti-gov- 
ernment sentiments; the latter seem isolated aspects of 
the series’ ideological agenda, though, again, Fellman 
makes a convincing argument. Where the book strug- 
gles most is in its final four chapters, which explore the 
“impact” of the Little House series in the classroom, 
the home, the public sphere, and in politics. Given the 
broad popularity of Ingalls Wilder’s books and their 
ubiquitous presence (as Fellman aptly demonstrates) in 
the American cultural landscape, it becomes hard to 
link them specifically to conservative agendas, and 
there is a self-conscious tendency in the writing that 
acknowledges the problematic nature of speculation on 
the relationships between readers’ emotional attach- 
ment to books and their political convictions. One feels 
much more convinced, in other words, of Ingalls Wild- 
er’s and Lane’s political views than of the impact of the 
Little House series itself on American culture. Still, this 
book offers a welcome exploration of the powerful in- 
fluence of the imagery of the American frontier on the 
childhood imagination, and it is a strong addition to 
scholarship that explores both the ideological potential 
of children’s literature and the political implications of 
nostalgia for a heavily mythologized version of the pi- 
oneer spirit. 

JoEL DAEHNKE 
University of Northern Colorado 
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Nancy C. Lutkenaus. Margaret Mead: The Making of an 
American Icon. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
2008. Pp. xviii, 374. $29.95. 


Practically everyone has heard of Margaret Mead, 
America’s most famous anthropologist. Even people 
who do not quite know what anthropology is have heard 
of Mead, seen her name in print, or heard her men- 
tioned on PBS specials. Others know her famous, em- 
powering words, “Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world,” 
a motto that has spurred on grassroots activists around 
the globe. Mead is an American icon, as Nancy C. Lut- 
kehaus states in the title of her book. But why exactly 
is she an icon, and how did she become one that is so 
multivalent in nature? What was the process behind this 
transformation, and how did the media affect it? And 
how does an individual remain an icon, a figure of 
meaning and consequence through time for diverse 
groups of people? In other words, how does each gen- 
eration perceive and find new meanings in a woman like 
Mead and her legacy? 

These are the questions that Lutkehaus asks in her 
fascinating book. They are inquiries about process, 
changing values, meanings, social critique, the power of 
the media, and American society during the twentieth 
century, which in many ways are more important than 
Mead and her own story, fascinating though it is. Lut- 
kehaus honors Mead for her seminal work as an eth- 
nographer and public anthropologist but also shows 
how she was a masterful and active agent in creating her 
own fame. Furthermore, the author skillfully analyzes 
how the world has seen and used Mead, her scholarship, 
and her image by examining a wealth of documentary 
materials—newspapers, magazines, and scholarly jour- 
nals—as well as Mead’s photographs, films, and tele- 
vision appearances. Most important, she tells us how 
and why. Lutkehaus uses her sources to uncover pro- 
cesses of celebrity and fame, to demonstrate how these 
powerful social practices actually worked in twentieth- 
century America, and to reveal how Americans viewed 
and found value in anthropology as a professional en- 
deavor that supplied meaningful knowledge. She con- 
cludes that Mead the anthropologist became a complex 
cultural heroine through four distinct yet overlapping 
images: the new woman, the anthropologist/adven- 
turer, the scientist/scholar, and the public intellectual 
who wanted to improve American society. Lutkehaus 
shows how these chronologically based images are in- 
tertwined with institutions and structure. Of great im- 
portance for American historians is Lutekhaus’s anal- 
ysis of how Mead elucidated the problems and issues 
faced by Americans as they adjusted to change. 

The author is aptly situated to write this book. She is 
a specialist in visual anthropology and has written about 
the cultural meanings and images of National Geo- 
graphic magazine. Like Mead, Lutkehaus has con- 
ducted ethnographic research in Papua New Guinea, 
and she even worked for Mead while still a student. In 
addition, Lutkehaus is one of the country’s foremost 
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authorities on the media and cultural invention, and, 
like Mead, is an erudite, accessible writer who can bring 
a story to life and engage in public anthropology while 
providing a wealth of evidence for her theories. She 
spent fifteen years gathering data from archives scat- 
tered across the country while writing articles and en- 
suring that new editions of Mead’s works were pub- 
lished. This book is the culmination of her dedicated 
and insightful efforts. 

For those interested in the history of science, the na- 
ture of celebrity and fame, and the roles of women in 
anthropology, Lutkehaus’s volume is a welcome and 
important addition to our understanding of the place of 
professions and noteworthy professionals in American 
society and culture. In the introduction to Hidden 
Scholars: Women Anthropologists and the Native Amer- 
ican Southwest (1993), I asked why anthropology, which 
has been called the most welcoming of sciences for 
women, has never come to grips with charismatic and 
highly successful figures like Mead, Ruth Benedict and 
Bronistaw Malinowski even as it remains fascinated by 
them. Had I been able to turn to Lutkehaus’s book then, 
I would have understood better the processes that 
transform people into icons and, more specifically, 
Margaret Mead’s own unique place in American cul- 
tural history and anthropology. 

Nancy J. PAREZO 
University of Arizona 


SusAN K. FREEMAN. Sex Goes to School: Girls and Sex 
Education before the 1960s. Urbana and Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 2008. Pp. xvii, 220. Cloth $60.00, 
paper $25.00. 


As I sat down to write this review, the Sex Education 
Week of Action was coming to a close and the Senate 
Finance Committee had approved a proposal by Orrin 
Hatch to restore $50 million in federal funding for ab- 
stinence-only sex education programs. Susan K. Free- 
man’s book shows that those on the front lines of the 
current sex education wars have a lot to learn from 
those who brought sex education to U.S. schools during 
the postwar era. 

Freeman fills an important gap in scholarship on the 
history of sex education by examining the period be- 
tween the release of the notorious Kinsey Reports and 
the so-called sexual revolution of the 1960s, an era that 
has received scant attention from other historians. 
Then as now, support for sex education emerged amid 
intense concern about the consequences of adolescent 
sexual behavior: juvenile delinquency, increasing rates 
of “illegitimate” pregnancies, and a skyrocketing di- 
vorce rate among those who hid these pregnancies by 
marrying while still in their teens. Although many of 
these anxieties targeted young people of color and low- 
income whites, the “declining morals” of white, middle- 
class, suburban teenagers were also a cause for concern. 

Freeman observes that, unlike the situation today, 
the creation of sex education programs following World 
War II “inspired very little popular dissent until the 
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1960s, when parents and adults outside the schools or- 
ganized a movement to eliminate it” (p. 3). This was 
partly due to the content of sex education programs in 
the immediate postwar era. These courses stressed ab- 
stinence before marriage and aimed to prevent divorce 
by ensuring the sexual compatibility of married couples. 

Freeman builds on earlier work by Jeffrey P. Moran, 
who demonstrated how sex education campaigns in the 
twentieth century helped to shape the modern concept 
of adolescence. Yet Freeman departs from Moran’s 
top-down approach, which focused on public health ex- 
perts and educational professionals. Instead, she looks 
at how adolescent girls reacted to and processed the 
messages transmitted through sex education during this 
period. 

Freeman is also the first to examine specifically how 
gender shaped sex education theory and practice. Not 
only were gender assumptions at the center of sex ed- 
ucation content and methods, she argues; gender ide- 
ologies were not as rigid as one might think: although 
sex education was shaped by a “shared belief in nor- 
mative heterosexuality” and the nuclear family headed 
by a male breadwinner, the antifascist and anticommu- 
nist ideals of the postwar period also challenged au- 
thoritarian, patriarchal families, instead favoring coop- 
erative, democratic marital partnerships. Although sex 
educators reinforced masculine and feminine gender 
roles, they also employed a group discussion method in 
which young peoples’ voices found expression and even 
predominated. Freeman convincingly demonstrates 
that the “ethic of fairness” in class discussions was a 
“necessary precursor to feminist consciousness.” Al- 
though sex education and family life courses reinforced 
the gender prescriptions of the day, these classes also 
empowered girls by giving them an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their confusion and frustration with the sexual 
double standard. Freeman confirms earlier work by 
Beth Bailey and Joanne Meyerowitz that shows impor- 
tant continuities between the allegedly “repressed” 
1950s and the “liberated” 1960s. Rather than being a 
radical departure, the feminist concept of the “personal 
is political” that formed the centerpiece of the modern 
women’s movement had its roots in the gender con- 
sciousness of postwar sex education. 

Sex education programs came under increasing at- 
tack not during the conservative 1950s, but rather dur- 
ing the 1960s as the discussions in sex education classes 
became more sexually explicit. Freeman observes that 
attacks on sex education were “mobilized by anticom- 
munist organizations and the early beginnings of an or- 
ganized religious right” (p. 147). By the end of the twen- 
tieth century, controversial topics such as condoms, 
HIV/AIDS, and gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgendered 
sexual identities were included in sex education 
courses. This prompted a backlash and the creation of 
the abstinence-only programs we are familiar with to- 
day. Missing from this new emphasis on abstinence are 
the positive outcomes of sex education programs of the 
1940s and 1950s. Freeman concludes that while postwar 
sex education stressed heterosexual marriage as the so- 
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cial norm, these programs nevertheless fostered open- 
ness of discussion, less shame about the body, respect 
for diversity of opinion, and emotional satisfaction pro- 
vided by romantic and sexual relationships. 

This book not only provides important messages for 
current debates about sex education but does so in an 
accessible manner. Although Freeman draws on impor- 
tant work by other scholars, the text is free of academic 
jargon and is highly readable. It would be suitable for 
both undergraduate and graduate courses in women’s 
history, girls’ studies, and the history of sexuality. 
HEATHER MUNRO PRESCOTT 
Central Connecticut State University 
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Davip Warb. Alcatraz: The Gangster Years. With GENE 
KassEBAUM. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 2009. Pp. xxvii, 548. $34.95. 


David Ward (with the assistance of Gene Kassebaum) 
has produced an engaging history of the federal peni- 
tentiary on Alcatraz Island that will be of interest to 
social historians, sociologists, and criminologists. Ward 
gained unprecedented access to federal government ar- 
chives from which hundreds of files of Alcatraz pris- 
oners were randomly selected for systematic coding. In- 
formation from these files was supplemented with 
lengthy oral histories from one hundred former Alca- 
traz inmates, prison employees, and officials. The book 
focuses on the “gangster years” from 1934 to 1948, the 
era when the facility first gained its notoriety as Amer- 
ica’s toughest prison. 

Ward places Alcatraz in historical context. Federal 
officials, most notably FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
created Alcatraz as a response to a crisis of legitimacy. 
In the late 1920s and 1930s, with Prohibition and the 
Great Depression as backdrops, highly publicized vio- 
lence by organized crime, official corruption, and a 
wave of robberies and kidnappings embarrassed local 
and federal law enforcement agencies. The media fo- 
cused on the threat of notorious “public enemies” as 
well as on the incompetence or unwillingness of corrupt 
officials to deal effectively with crime. In response to 
this political crisis and public relations disaster, the fed- 
eral government initiated its first war on crime. Alca- 
traz, with its reputation for toughness, was both a sym- 
bolic part of the war on crime and a practical response 
to real incompetence and corruption in the prison sys- 
tem. 

For most of its history Alcatraz remained shrouded 
in mystery, partly because of deliberate federal policy 
to keep journalists and others away from the prison. As 
aresult, wild rumors and gross inaccuracies fed the pub- 
lic imagination of Alcatraz as being America’s “Devil’s 
Island.” The key contribution of Ward’s book is that, 
for the first time, the shroud is lifted and many myths 
about Alcatraz are exploded. We receive an objective, 
well-researched view of what life was really like in Al- 
catraz. While certainly oppressive and psychologically 
demeaning, the prison environment was not defined by 
physical brutality. Life on “the Rock” was one of ex- 
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treme deprivation and shaped by a boring, mind-dull- 
ing, highly regimented routine. Dramatic escape at- 
tempts and other forms of individual and collective 
resistance occasionally broke the monotony. 

The detailed accounts of such incidents make for sus- 
penseful and engaging reading. But the author is care- 
ful not to let his study devolve into sensationalism. In- 
stead, he carefully shows how the tightly controlled 
regime shaped the character of resistance at Alcatraz. 
Resistance was key to psychological survival in this 
highly regimented environment. It was shaped by the 
convict code, which contained a strong proscription 
against informing and clear expectations of how to act 
toward guards and fellow convicts. The convict code 
(adhered to more completely at Alcatraz than at any 
other prison or at any time since the “gangster years”) 
formed the basis for a united front against authorities’ 
attempts at maximum control. Ward expertly draws on 
sociological literature to demonstrate how this struggle 
between control and resistance shaped the internal his- 
tory of Alcatraz. 

Within its larger narrative about the federal peniten- 
tiary the book provides thorough case histories of sev- 
eral celebrity gangsters, including Al Capone and 
George “Machine Gun” Kelly, but it also details the 
lives of prisoners who were not as well known. These 
case histories examine individuals’ lives prior to Alca- 
traz (which for some indicate why officials considered 
them “the worst of the worst”), their experiences in Al- 
catraz, and their lives after prison. Here Ward presents 
some surprising findings. Despite inmates’ incarcera- 
tion in this highly controlled prison environment, the 
evidence compiled by Ward and his team shows that 
nearly two-thirds of the prisoners led productive, law- 
abiding lives after release. This research demonstrates 
that the prisoners were not, contrary to the labels given 
to them by officials, incorrigible. 

Inmates who ultimately “went straight” on the out- 
side had two key characteristics. First (and perhaps sur- 
prisingly), they were more likely to have engaged in mis- 
conduct while in Alcatraz. Ward notes that the 
discernable relationship between misconduct and post- 
release success was unique to Alcatraz. The tightly con- 
trolled environment and lack of any viable underground 
prison economy meant that misconduct at Alcatraz 
took the form of individual and collective resistance. 
Because of this resistance to regimentation, these in- 
mates did not lose their capacity for self-determination, 
which was essential to success in the world outside the 
prison walls. Inmates who were not involved in miscon- 
duct at Alcatraz (i.e., those who acquiesced to regimen- 
tation and submitted to control) were more likely to fail 
in free society. Second, the author notes that successful 
inmates tended to have greater social support from 
family, employers, and others (including prison offi- 
cials) after release from prison. 

Ward’s remarkable book is a landmark in the study 
of prison history. It is a carefully researched, well- 
crafted account of the experience and meaning of the 
notorious prison on Alcatraz Island. Because Alcatraz 
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remains an enduring cultural symbol, the book also con- 
tributes to the general history of the United States dur- 
ing the “gangster years” from the 1920s through the 
1940s. 

Mark CoLviN 

Kent State University 


ALICIA BARBER. Reno’s Big Gamble: Image and Repu- 
tation in the Biggest Little City. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas. 2008. Pp. x, 319. $34.95. 


Alicia Barber’s book, which explores the history of 
Reno, Nevada, as a tourist destination from the late 
nineteenth to the early twenty-first century, is a wel- 
come corrective to the prevalence of studies that cover 
much narrower periods. She introduces a wide cast of 
actors—politicians, casino operators, divorcées, and 
gamblers among them—who shaped a city known for 
gambling and divorce. Her book joins a small but grow- 
ing number of historical studies of urban tourism. Fo- 
cusing on the interplay between the way that local 
boosters tried to promote Reno and the reputation the 
“Biggest Little City in the World” garnered among out- 
siders, Barber seeks to understand how civic reputation 
forms, how it responds to booster efforts, and how the 
results remake both the physical city and locals’ sense 
of place. Barber rejects the simplicity of a prominent 
thread in the historiography of tourism—Hal K. Roth- 
man’s assertion that tourism invokes a “devil’s bargain” 
made by communities that embrace profit-minded out- 
siders who transform their physical and social fabric, 
often with deleterious effects—by arguing that Reno’s 
leaders were fully complicit in recasting their city to sat- 
isfy evolving consumer desires. 

Barber reveals a city first seen in the late nineteenth 
century as a colorful frontier outpost in a barren setting. 
Between failed ventures as an agricultural center and 
health resort and the rise of casino gambling, Reno’s 
leaders seized upon Nevada’s unique legal permissive- 
ness to attract well-heeled easterners in search of quick 
divorces. With its staid University of Nevada, affluent 
divorce colony, and an emerging collection of fashion- 
able downtown retailers, Reno tried to cultivate a rep- 
utation as a cosmopolitan city able to transcend its 
rough-and-tumble frontier origins. A countervailing 
trend toward embracing Reno’s differences from other 
places, however, proved to be more successful. By the 
1920s, no other city (including Las Vegas, which 
emerged as a major destination only after the 1930s) 
could match Reno’s freewheeling reputation, one fur- 
thered by a fateful transformation of city hall from fa- 
cilitator of progressive reform to handmaiden of wide- 
open entertainment. With the national allure of 
celebrity sightings and its around-the-clock casino ac- 
tion, Reno serviced both Americans’ materialistic, in- 
dividualistic yearnings and their efforts to escape the 
strictures of conformist culture in the “first modern de- 
cade.” Yet the city remained a place where locals, tour- 
ists, and “pseudo-tourist” divorce-seekers intermingled 
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to a surprising degree, especially in a downtown that 
bucked the national pattern of decline in the 1930s. 

Prior to World War II, Reno’s promoters hardly had 
to advertise their city because its divorce colony at- 
tracted steady press coverage. As Las Vegas began to 
compete in the postwar years, however, Reno’s boost- 
ers became more aggressive. Through the 1970s, Reno 
managed to expand its roster of casinos, which in turn 
made a larger footprint in the downtown area and grad- 
ually emptied city streets of local residents. Only then, 
more than a half-century after Reno’s initial rise as a 
tourist destination, did the city really begin to see large 
outside corporations and investors displace local own- 
ership of tourism-oriented businesses. By the 1970s and 
1980s, Reno, like Atlantic City, devolved from an urban 
playground to a place benighted by urban problems. As 
Barber observes, in the past two decades Reno’s leaders 
have had to rethink their approach to economic devel- 
opment. Once a powerful national magnet, Reno could 
no longer compete even within its own state. With Las 
Vegas becoming a fantasia of replicas of world-re- 
nowned landmarks and renewing its embrace of adult 
transgressions, Reno turned to a seemingly unlikely al- 
ternative: adventure tourism. In contrast with its de- 
velopmental strategy a century before, modern Reno 
has come to rely on its setting in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains near Lake Tahoe, transforming a setting 
once seen as challenging and uninspiring into one with 
potential for outdoor adventures. Less surprising has 
been the city’s recent embrace of a more conventional 
type of revitalization that includes downtown living, en- 
tertainment districts, and riverfront redevelopment. 
Once known as a resting place for cast-off wedding 
rings in a fabricated divorce ritual, the Truckee River 
now supports whitewater rafting and riverside pedes- 
trian walks. 

Barber devotes relatively little attention to the im- 
pact of tourism on ordinary Reno citizens and is vir- 
tually silent about the experience of African Americans 
in the city’s divorce trade and tourism industry. If her 
book misses opportunities to broaden the scope of the 
social impacts of Reno’s economic development, it still 
does an admirable job of situating Reno within many 
national trends, including the demise of the western 
frontier, progressive reform, the emergence of mass 
culture, economic depression, and the upsurge of post- 
war consumerism. Her work makes a compelling case 
for more nuanced scholarship on the role of image in 
the history of managing cities in growth and decline. 

J. MARK SOUTHER 
Cleveland State University 


Wenpy L. WALL. Inventing the “American Way”: The 
Politics of Consensus from the New Deal to the Civil 
Rights Movement. New York: Oxford University Press. 
2008. Pp. xi, 320. $35.00. 


The significant contribution this book makes is the way 


in which it identifies the creation and circulation of a 
framework of consensus as a “political project,” one 
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that originated as one side of an argument in the 1930s 
and then became a widely, though not universally, ac- 
cepted form of common sense in the 1950s. Wendy L. 
Wall shows how the project took shape through wide- 
ranging discussions in three distinct periods with dif- 
ferent dynamics: the late 1930s contests over the direc- 
tion of New Deal labor and economic policies; wartime 
debates over national purpose and especially over what 
needed to be subordinated to the ideological demands 
of national unity for the war effort; and new postwar 
fears of totalitarianism and the resulting social require- 
ments for fighting a national cold war against commu- 
nism. Wall identifies the most important groups that 
actively participated in the thirty-year-long “cultural 
conversation” of building support for this consensus: 
“business and advertising executives, interfaith activ- 
ists, government officials, and other cultural elites” who 
“seized on the notion of a unifying and distinctive 
‘American Way’ and sought to define it in ways that 
furthered their own political and social agendas” (p. 5). 

Language was an important battlefield in this polit- 
ical project, with “free enterprise” coming to substitute 
for the more pointed language of “private enterprise” 
utilized by the advocates of various New Deal forms of 
economic security and industrial democracy. Debates 
regarding the cultural definition of “American” fell be- 
tween a more robust ethnic, pluralist, and potentially 
racially diverse framing of the country as a “nation of 
immigrants” on the one hand and the foregrounding of 
a common Judeo-Christian identity that proposed ci- 
vility and tolerance as substitutes for demanding racial 
equality on the other. Wartime and left-wing discus- 
sions that identified the external threat of fascism gave 
way to frameworks that subsumed fascism and commu- 
nism under the overarching label of totalitarianism and 
accused these ideologies of endangering the “American 
Way.” 

Wall notes that, “more often than not, those with 
money and influence ‘won’ the cultural battles of the 
1940s and 1950s by shaping the terms of public debate” 
(p. 11). Her book is most persuasive in documenting the 
central role of the business community in spearheading 
specific campaigns that called for tolerance, pluralism, 
and unity to defend their vision of market-based cap- 
italism, thereby emphasizing individual freedom, 
rights, and opportunities rather than democracy or 
egalitarian economic or social values. These campaigns 
proved to be enormously successful in rallying diverse 
constituencies, including national interfaith coalitions 
like the National Conference of Christians and Jews. A 
1939-1940 National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM) campaign explicitly linked the protection of 
free enterprise to freedom of speech and religion. One 
postwar campaign attempted to mobilize “Letters to It- 
aly” from Italian Americans to encourage their rela- 
tives to vote for the Christian Democrats rather than 
the Communists in the 1948 elections. Similarly, an- 
other campaign lobbied ethnic community newspapers 
and organizations to support a “Letters from America” 
program and a “Crusade for Freedom” to emphasize 
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American political freedom and consumer abundance 
in contrast to the stark postwar conditions in Europe. 

Wall’s research makes extensive use of the records of 
the NAM and the Advertising Council during and after 
World War I as well as the papers of Advertising Coun- 
cil leader Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, the American Her- 
itage Foundation, and its president Winthrop Aldrich. 
Brophy, president of an advertising agency, was an ac- 
tive promoter of a mild form of ethnic, religious, and 
(sometimes) racial tolerance as a means of garnering 
support for American-style capitalism and anticommu- 
nism. He effectively led the Advertising Council as it 
arranged White House conferences, roundtables, and 
public service campaigns in pursuit of his goal of “re- 
selling] Americanism to Americans.” Aldrich, an op- 
ponent of the New Deal and the conservative chairman 
of Chase National Bank, led the effort to mobilize pri- 
vate-sector support for Brophy’s public service cam- 
paigns, particularly the 1947-1949 Freedom Train. Un- 
der the leadership of Brophy and Aldrich, what had 
begun as a postwar traveling exhibit of key documents 
from the National Archives abandoned an emphasis on 
unfinished democracy in favor of a more explicit pro- 
motion of free enterprise and freedom of religion as 
bulwarks of anticommunism. 

Wall’s claim that the business-promoted efforts to 
“define a unifying national consensus” gave many work- 
ing-class ethnic and black Americans “a powerful lever 
with which to pry open some doors of America’s main- 
stream culture” is less convincing (p. 11). Making this 
case more persuasively would require different sets of 
sources, especially those exposing the differing debates 
and contested political agendas within ethnic and black 
communities, in addition to Wall’s accounts of the ef- 
forts of leaders such as author Louis Adamic, the 
NAACP’s Walter White, and the National Urban 
League’s Lester Granger. The consensus focus on tol- 
erance as a Civic virtue ran the risk of negating citizen- 
ship demands altogether, as a black journalist wrote in 
the Baltimore Afro-American on December 31, 1949, 
remarking that “[t]here is nothing to be tolerant of. All 
people should be treated equally not because it is the 
‘nice thing to do’ but because they are equal.” 

JupitH E. SmirH 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


JEFFREY G. BAaRLow. From Hot War to Cold: The U.S. 
Navy and National Security Affairs, 1945-1955. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 
710. $65.00. 


As early as the spring of 1943, Jeffrey G. Barlow ob- 
serves, military planners in the United States viewed 
the direction of World War II with so much clarity that 
they began planning for the postwar peace. Yet within 
two years of the bombing of Hiroshima, the same plan- 
ners were faced with a new enemy with seemingly lim- 
itless reach and power. That the certainty of victory 
over fascism failed to reveal with the same clarity a co- 
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herent strategy to defeat the Soviet Union is perhaps 
the thorniest of the many problems in Cold War history. 
With this book, Barlow offers an important examina- 
tion of American foreign and military policy during the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations. The United 
States Navy, he contends, offers an extremely useful 
lens through which the transformation of American 
policy from “national defense” to “national security” 
can be understood. 

Barlow points out that many of the antecedents of the 
United States’ Cold War national security policy lay in 
World War II. Franklin D. Roosevelt and his service 
chiefs faced the dual problems of fighting a global war 
against fascism and a battle for the direction of grand 
strategy with their more polished British counterparts. 
The solution to both problems lay in organizational re- 
forms. FDR brought his service chiefs together as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and provided them with a support 
system that streamlined the distribution of resources 
while also increasing U.S. control over the direction of 
strategy. The navy, Barlow argues, proved itself to be 
extremely adept at recognizing and adapting to the ne- 
cessity for the services to act jointly. At the same time 
he points out that Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet, and 
Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Ernest King and his 
staff were equally adept at positioning the navy as the 
country’s principal force for securing the postwar 
peace. 

Peace with Japan and Germany was soon overshad- 
owed by the threat emerging from Soviet Russia and 
Joseph Stalin. Barlow argues that ambiguities sur- 
rounding Soviet foreign and military policies resulted in 
a level of forward American military presence and en- 
gagement incongruous with traditional peacetime pol- 
icy. Uncertainty abroad was only exacerbated by the re- 
cently revealed power of the atomic bomb and the 
short-lived American monopoly on such weapons. Am- 
biguity, however, extended beyond plans for a future 
war with the Soviet Union, for the bomb proved to have 
an even greater destabilizing effect on the traditional 
roles and missions of the armed forces. 

Barlow observes that naval officers successfully nav- 
igated service policy to deal with both the Soviet threat 
and the interservice debate over roles and missions. 
The branch moved beyond its original suspicions of de- 
fense unification and used the redefined national se- 
curity structure to reorganize its own Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations framework in ways that would 
serve both the nation and the navy. A decade of for- 
ward-looking naval officers proved instrumental in 
shaping the direction of national security policy away 
from the newly created U.S. Air Force’s strategy of 
atomic blitz and toward a strategy in which aircraft car- 
riers and conventional operations appeared the most 
reasonable means of engaging Soviet proxies without 
setting off a nuclear war. 

With a strong evidentiary base drawn from extensive 
primary source material, Barlow’s text offers a fasci- 
nating and important examination of organizational re- 
form within a military organization and the ways in 
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which that reform can influence the direction of na- 
tional policy. The book should resonate with historians 
from various fields as well as political scientists inter- 
ested in the policy-making process. Barlow’s arguments 
also provide grist for re-energizing a debate long over- 
due in Cold War historiography. Air power historians, 
for example, should take issue with his treatment of the 
relationship between the U.S. Navy and the Air Force. 
They may have to concede that the former was accurate 
in its criticism of the latter’s blinkered vision of national 
security policy. But a case can also be made that so- 
called “visionary” naval officers such as Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford were no less immune to the allure of nu- 
clear weapons and were as willing to conflate service 
interests with national security interests as their breth- 
ren in the air force. Perhaps the early struggle over roles 
and missions was an unavoidable consequence of the 
policy-making process in the early Cold War. The un- 
certain nature of a future war with the Soviet Union 
clouded any notions of victory, relegating America’s 
armed forces to proxy wars abroad and locking them in 
a struggle for legitimacy at home. 

Craic C. FELKER 

U.S. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Maryland 


Rosert Justin GoLpsTEIN. American Blacklist: The At- 
torney General’s List of Subversive Organizations. Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas. 2008. Pp. xix, 361. 
$34.95. 


This book describes the historical and political contexts 
in which the Attorney General’s List of Subversive Or- 
ganizations (AGLSO) was created, gained support, and 
came to limit the development of mid-twentieth-cen- 
tury political discourse. Established in 1947, for the 
next twenty-seven years the AGLSO functioned as a 
quasi-secret blacklist used to damage the lives and ca- 
reers of Americans believed to be members of the 280 
organizations appearing on its rolls. Robert Justin 
Goldstein draws upon an impressive number of court 
documents, archival materials, and records released un- 
der the Freedom of Information Act to trace the rise, 
heyday, and fall of the Attorney General’s List. His 
book is an enthralling tale that may compel many read- 
ers to question similar government tactics in use in the 
post-9/11 era. 

The AGLSO contained organizations of both the 
radical Left (e.g., the Communist Party and the Social- 
ist Party) and the radical Right (e.g., the American Nazi 
Party and the Ku Klux Klan), although it attacked more 
groups on the Left. It was itself un-American insofar as 
it undermined fundamental notions of lawful assembly 
and association. However, Goldstein demonstrates how 
both Republican and Democratic presidents made use 
of the list for political advantage by adopting stances 
that made them appear strongly anti-communist. 

After much debate with his peers in the Truman ad- 
ministration, Attorney General Tom Clark decided not 
to make the names of organizations appearing on the 
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AGLSO available to the public, arguing that “this 
would lead designated groups to go underground.” 
Thus, the list acquired an aura of mystery, and the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild denounced it in 1947 as “heresy 
hunting of the worst kind” that had no constitutional 
authority whatsoever. Goldstein establishes that the 
criteria for inclusion on the list were never clear and 
that personal taste and distrust of progressive organi- 
zations held sway in an era in which J. Edgar Hoover’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation successfully limited 
political discourse. 

The list stigmatized relatively obscure organizations 
like the Photo ‘League, whose membership included 
Ansel Adams, Dorothea Lange, Richard Avedon, and 
Paul Strand. Goldstein shows that many of the listed 
groups were short-lived and had few members; to il- 
lustrate, he mentions the Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts (disbanded three months after its 1954 listing), 
Everybody’s Committee to End War (disbanded ten 
months after its 1954 listing), and the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Chicago (disbanded half a year after its 1947 
listing). At the same time, other blacklisted groups, like 
the American Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born and the Washington Bookshop Association, had 
larger memberships and political power. Finally, there 
were well-known groups like the International Workers 
Order (which counted over a million members at its 
peak) that were crushed by the list. 

Goldstein’s narrative details a series of court fights 
that challenged the political biases and arbitrary pro- 
cedures that attorneys general used for listing specific 
groups. For example, a congressional effort to ban 
members of AGLSO groups from being eligible for 
publicly subsidized housing was not upheld by the 
courts. In response to such efforts, one Washington Post 
editorial asked, “why not extend the loyalty oath to 
cover all applicants for books in the public library or to 
all those who benefit from publicly supported trash col- 
lection?” 

Goldstein’s chronicle of the Attorney General’s List 
details how its influence took a toll on the lives and 
liberties of countless Americans. One notable case is 
that of James Kutcher, a World War II soldier who lost 
both legs to Nazi shelling and was later fired from his 
job at the Veterans Administration—and even denied 
his veteran’s pension—because of his longstanding 
membership in the Socialist Workers Party. His hard- 
won legal victory eight years later was a setback for the 
power of the Attorney General’s List. 

Ironically, it was a conservative Republican senator, 
Harry Cain of Washington, whose 1955 denunciation of 
the federal loyalty program and the AGLSO began a 
process that led to the list’s demise. (Cain had distin- 
guished himself thirteen years earlier when, as mayor of 
Tacoma, he had spoken out against the internment of 
Japanese Americans by the War Relocation Authority.) 
In time, even the conservative Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee turned on the AGLSO, which neverthe- 
less remained in a diminished capacity and with much 
less importance until its official termination in 1974. 
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The resurgence of powerful and sometimes secretive 
lists—for example, terror watch lists, no-fly lists, and 
lists of suspected terror funding groups—in the post- 
9/11 United States highlights the political importance 
of Goldstein’s careful scholarship and clarifies the dan- 
gers that these lists present to the promise of democ- 
racy. This book deserves our careful attention as a cau- 
tionary tale. 

Davin H. Price 
Saint Martin’s University 


Kevin Rozario. The Culture of Calamity: Disaster and 
the Making of Modern America. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 2007. Pp. x, 313. $27.50. 


The apocalyptic imagination has played a prominent 
role in American culture since long before the founding 
of the United States. As Kevin Rozario shows in his 
wide-ranging book, the sermons of the Puritans were 
merely early instances of a fascination that remains cen- 
tral to American economics, domestic policy, and cul- 
tural production. Drawing on a number of disciplines 
and a variety of primary sources, Rozario provides a 
nuanced reading of several key moments that shaped 
both the institutions designed to cope with disasters and 
the representation of disasters in popular media. 

A bizarre American optimism regarding disasters is 
evident in the sermons and writings of colonial minis- 
ters such as Cotton Mather. As Rozario shows, some 
ministers came to see calamities not simply as divine 
punishments but also as unique events that caused a 
“state of agitation” necessary to prepare people for 
“moral reformation and conversion” (p. 42). Disasters 
brought about states of affairs that allowed for both 
spiritual and financial gain. Rozario traces the rise of 
the belief in “creative destruction” central to modern 
capitalism by using the examples of the New Madrid 
earthquake of 1811, the New York fire of 1835, and the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906. By the nineteenth 
century, the growth of insurance providers led to in- 
creased risk-taking and a new type of wealth-building in 
the aftermath of disasters. Capitalism thrived on re- 
placing old infrastructure, tearing down worn and out- 
dated buildings and factories while building newer, 
more efficient ones. Disasters accomplished the tearing 
down more quickly, causing many to consider disasters 
an economic boon. As Rozario notes, however, only 
those survivors who were economically or socially priv- 
ileged usually found themselves in a position to benefit 
from disaster. 

Another thread of the author’s argument explores re- 
sponses to disasters in the public sphere. Here he deftly 
walks a tightrope, explicitly addressing the limitations 
of reception studies scholarship while still trying to 
grasp the varied responses of disaster survivors, com- 
mentators, and consumers of media representations. 
He distinguishes between those who were suffering the 
horrible consequences of disaster and those who expe- 
rienced the disaster from a safe distance. The euphoria 
produced among survivors of the 1906 San Francisco 
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earthquake, for example, was understood by some in 
Darwinian terms as an eruption of the real, an impo- 
sition of raw nature that stirred something primal in 
individuals who had been dulled by the artificiality and 
monotony of modern life. At the same time, Rozario 
shows that the responses of disenfranchised groups 
were quite different from this euphoric response, which 
was predicated on a life of relative privilege and secu- 
rity. 

The distance provided by representations of disaster 
also gave consumers the thrill of the event while allow- 
ing them to remain at a safe remove from the horrible 
consequences. Citing the sensationalized reporting of 
disasters in news media, the reenactments of disasters 
in amusement parks, and the rise of disaster films, 
Rozario argues that “modernity created a ‘love’ of di- 
sasters” that helped drive “the corporate reconstruc- 
tion of American society” in the twentieth century (p. 
103). It also contributed to an increasingly centralized 
response to disasters that culminated with the creation 
of federal emergency management during the Cold 
War. Here Rozario overstates his case by saying that 
“Americans had been prepared by over two decades of 
government activism (and, more recently, by civil de- 
fense propaganda) to believe that it was the responsi- 
bility of the government to protect them from sudden 
catastrophe” (p. 157). The doctrine of self-help, which 
emphasized the limitations of the federal government 
to respond to disasters, was central to the civil defense 
programs and publications of the 1950s. 

Such an oversight is probably to be expected with an 
interdisciplinary work of this scope, however, and it 
does not detract from the observation that the rise in 
federal emergency management went hand in hand 
with the increasing appetite for images of natural and 
man-made disasters. Rozario’s final two chapters drive 
home the immediate importance of this cultural history, 
as the “corporate reorganization of network news”—to 
emphasize affecting spectacles of disaster at the ex- 
pense of depth or understanding—had a major impact 
on American responses to the events of September 11, 
2001. In colonial New England, disasters inspired char- 
ity for the unfortunate, but giving to disaster victims was 
not just a Christian act of compassion; it was also un- 
derstood as a wise form of social control that kept so- 
ciety stable. As in the past, affecting images of 9/11 were 
used as a catalyst to “implement a broad program of 
political initiatives” that once again centralized power 
and did little to enhance security (p. 201). Rozario’s 
analyses of 9/11 and Hurricane Katrina provide a so- 
bering conclusion to this well-written and thoughtfully 
researched examination of our twisted fascination with 
catastrophe. 

PaTRICK B. SHARP 
California State University, 
Los Angeles 


Craic R. Prentiss. Debating God's Economy: Social 
Justice in America on the Eve of Vatican II. University 
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Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 
267. $55.00. 


Craig R. Prentiss’s very worthwhile contribution to the 
history of American Catholic social thought departs 
from the typical focus on popes and bishops and instead 
emphasizes debates led by priests and activists from the 
1930s through the 1950s. A particular contribution is 
the emphasis on debates focused on rural life. There is 
considerable discussion of the priest-led National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference as well as views expressed 
in the Catholic Worker concerning the evils of industrial 
society. Most discussions of the Catholic Worker move- 
ment focus on its urban origins and houses, just as most 
discussions of Catholic approaches to social justice em- 
phasize issues of labor organization and poverty with an 
implicitly urban twist. 

While the book occasionally makes broad assertions 
based on thin evidence, it is mostly well documented. 
Because Prentiss follows such discussions during a pe- 
riod of turbulent economic times and quickly changing 
political landscapes, there is a rich portrayal of debates 
over the nature and role of the state in pursuing or ob- 
structing economic justice. While Catholics on the 
Right made laissez-faire arguments not obviously con- 
sistent with papal social thought, Catholics on the Left 
divided over whether progress was ever possible in a 
capitalist, industrial society. 

To Prentiss, the book’s contribution is its rejection of 
an insider perspective advocating a particular norma- 
tive reading of social thought, which in the Catholic 
context refers primarily to issues of economic justice 
and economic morality. Here he has a point about a 
great deal of Catholic scholarship, though his critique 
is less persuasive given strides in such scholarship in 
recent years. And it neglects the fact that histories that 
do not focus specifically on Catholic social thought, in- 
cluding those by Jay P. Dolan, John T. McGreevy, and 
Leslie Woodcock Tentler, have provided broad histor- 
ical and social context about Catholic approaches to so- 
cial justice and have not been oriented toward promot- 
ing one particular, normative approach. 

In ways Prentiss’s work is not really a break from the 
main trends of previous scholarship on Catholic social 
thought. For instance, it is not difficult to see that he 
favors the anti-monopolist, pro-union politics of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. More signif- 
icant, like a great deal of previous discussions of Cath- 
olic social thought, this book is primarily an intellectual 
history. We read little of what the Catholic Worker ac- 
tually did but a great deal about the ideas of Peter 
Maurin and Ammon Hennacy (and thus the book does 
not make clear how urban the actual work of the move- 
ment has been). We read about English Catholic re- 
distributionists not because they actually influenced 
American Catholic social action or even social 
thought—Prentiss says they did not—but because their 
ideas had some similarities to dominant ideas in the 
German Central Verein (an organization of German 
American Catholics) and the National Catholic Rural 
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Life Conference. It is difficult to know from the book 
whether committed Catholics on the Left or Right ul- 
timately did much to influence labor movements or 
even the politics of many American Catholics, but we 
do learn in detail what critics and advocates of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists thought of right 
to work laws. 

In a pattern not uncommon when historians borrow 
from sociological and anthropological theory, Pren- 
tiss’s introduction suggests that he will use certain con- 
cepts to frame the book, but the text then rarely refers 
to these supposedly central concepts. The opening dis- 
cussion focuses on “ideology” and “myth” to indicate 
the naturalization of historically and culturally specific 
symbols, hierarchies, and narratives. Without being in- 
voked much in later chapters, the concepts remain un- 
derspecified, not getting far beyond the general asser- 
tion that understandings of reality are socially 
constructed. Further, Prentiss’s initial theoretical dis- 
cussion gives no hint of the large amount of disagree- 
ment about the meaning of Catholic social thought, 
which is actually well documented in the book’s histor- 
ical discussion. Supposedly key concepts of Catholic so- 
cial teaching, such as “subsidiarity,” are vague and in- 
consistently applied by Rome and by many theologians, 
so that there is no easy way for those debating issues of 
social justice to justify one interpretation over another. 
A more developed discussion of cultural myths could 
explain that use of the same terminology allows differ- 
ent Catholics to battle over who speaks for the church 
and what the church has to say. One book can do only 
so much, but once Prentiss invokes sociological con- 
cepts, it would be good to look more closely at work 
from outside his discipline. Considerable scholarship in 
sociology, political science, and theology precisely em- 
phasizing Catholic thought on a range of issues has 
been highly contested. Given the nature of the Catholic 
Church as an institution, continual battles—over, for 
instance, social thought, gender and sexuality, and war 
and peace—are inextricably intertwined with debates 
over the meaning of even the most basic elements of the 
faith. 

GENE BURNS 
Michigan State University 


NICHOLAS DAGEN BLoom. Public Housing That Worked: 
New York in the Twentieth Century. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 354. $39.95. 


Nicolas Dagen Bloom’s rigorous, comprehensive, and 
fluidly written history of the New York City Housing 
Authority (NYCHA) adds to an impressive new schol- 
arship that is reassessing much of the conventional wis- 
dom about American public policy and metropolitan 
development since the New Deal. More specifically, it 
is an important addition to an exciting list of new his- 
tories of the U.S. experiment with public housing. Here 
Bloom focuses little on tenants and their efforts to se- 
cure resources, sustain their communities, and negoti- 
ate often hazardous conditions—a hallmark of the best 
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recent ethnographic studies and oral histories; instead 
he details the motives and performance of the officials, 
planners, and management staffers who built and lit- 
erally maintained the city’s public housing infrastruc- 
ture. The result is a story that will no doubt be unfa- 
miliar to many readers but is essential to understanding 
the history of metropolitan politics and equity in the 
United States. 

By the 1960s, simply managing New York City’s pub- 
lic housing was no small task: the NYCHA was respon- 
sible for 2,600 high-rise towers that were home to 
400,000 residents, representing a considerable percent- 
age of the nation’s public housing stock. Bloom at- 
tributes the authority’s enduring “success”—which he 
contrasts repeatedly with the “failures” of other mu- 
nicipal housing authorities—to its commitment to good 
management practices. The measure of that success? 
“[I]ts projects were better built, the tenants more care- 
fully selected, and the buildings better managed than 
those in other cities” (p. 109). 

Bloom divides NYCHA history into three discrete 
periods, focusing most of his energies on an era that saw 
the agency dedicated to “the idea of model housing as 
a municipal service,” which dated from its creation in 
1934 until 1968. Briefer sections then explore a period 
of “welfare-state public housing” that lasted until the 
1990s and finally the authority’s recent return to its 
“early management principles,” which envision public 
housing as “affordable housing” (p. 5). Along the way 
Bloom provides a series of important challenges. To 
Robert Moses-centered narratives of New York City 
development and urban renewal, Bloom convincingly 
responds that the NYCHA’s institutional dynamics and 
its leaders’ guiding principles are just as important to 
understanding the balance struck by city officials be- 
tween bulldozing and social provision. To critics of pub- 
lic housing’s architectural monotony, he demonstrates 
that cost-effective designs enabled the authority to ef- 
ficiently manage and maintain its housing stock. “New 
York,” he contends, “understood the difference be- 
tween basic and shoddy” (p. 64). 

Because Bloom views management as a key factor, 
the book offers an exhaustive and always revealing re- 
construction of public housing’s less public, more mun- 
dane side: the work involved in locating appropriate 
sites, securing funds, staffing police forces and main- 
tenance crews, fixing elevators, selecting and monitor- 
ing tenants, and painting stairwells. This is an unapol- 
ogetic institutional history that offers important 
insights into NYCHA administrators’ strategic decision 
making. On one level Bloom has written a biography of 
a unique public service commission, one justifiably at- 
tentive to “business principles” and public perceptions. 
This focus persuasively documents why so many New 
York City projects tended to be more appealing (or at 
least acceptable) both to tenants and their neighbors. 

Bloom understands that New York City’s experience 
was unique. Nonetheless, it is difficult to weigh the rel- 
ative importance of housing officials’ competence and 
foresight, on the one hand, and the variables that made 
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the city’s experiment quite exceptional, on the other. 
Partly because the NYCHA was committed to a more 
expansive vision of public housing than even federal of- 
ficials were and also because it had municipal and state 
funding streams to aid with development, by 1965 only 
forty-one percent of the city’s structures had been built 
with the aid of federal funds. The result was well-built 
and more attractive structures able to support tenants 
with higher income levels. New York City offered other 
“advantages,” too: a traditional commitment to high- 
rise, multi-unit residences, a well-established and often 
entrenched progressive leadership, access to private- 
sector funding or community groups interested in set- 
ting up shop on NYCHA properties, and, of course, the 
concentration of an employed working-class population 
in dire need of affordable housing. Restricted neither 
by the limits of federal funding nor federal income 
guidelines for tenants, NYCHA created and sustained 
for several decades a public housing system that catered 
to working-class families of modest income. One pos- 
sible reading is that this model “worked” because it 
consciously decided not to serve the city’s most needy 
populations. NYCHA was both able and willing to fo- 
cus on the “affordable housing” model in the early 
years. This leads to questions of whether the authority’s 
“commitment to professional housing management” 
(p. 10) is sufficient to explain its success and whether 
New York City’s experience “illustrates that housing 
management practices, broadly defined, are the most 
important factors in the long-term shape of public 
housing communities” (p. 20). 

Davin M. P. FREUND 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


GutaAn A. McKee. The Problem of Jobs: Liberalism, 
Race, and Deindustrialization in Philadelphia. (Histor- 
ical Studies of Urban America.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 2008. Pp. ix, 384. $39.00. 


In contrast to the trajectory of postwar liberalism in the 
United States on the national level, Philadelphia’s lib- 
eral reformers of the 1950s and 1960s recognized early 
the destructive potential of deindustrialization. They 
sought out activist public solutions to structural eco- 
nomic problems and were acutely aware of the central 
importance of jobs to the future viability of their city. 
The liberal project in Philadelphia eventually suc- 
cumbed to the effects of racial division, insufficient 
funding, the machinations of local politicians, the whirl- 
winds of global economic change, and perhaps even its 
own limited vision. But its forays into economic plan- 
ning and job creation provided an alternative model to 
the national liberalism that ignored or downplayed 
structural factors and the need for jobs in its antipov- 
erty programs and its focus on “rights.” The myopia of 
national—and much local—liberalism to the critical 
problem of jobs has been echoed by the scant attention 
that has been given to this issue by historians. Guian A. 
McKee’s aptly named book has taken an important step 
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in addressing this gap, and it will certainly influence fu- 
ture work in policy history, studies of liberalism and the 
civil rights movement, the local history of Philadelphia, 
and postwar urban history more generally. 

McKee begins his book with the hopeful ascendance 
of Philadelphia’s reform Democrats in 1951 and con- 
cludes it with the rule of the autocratic and divisive 
Frank Rizzo in the 1970s. In between, he presents suc- 
cinct histories of the Philadelphia Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation (PIDC), local economic planning ef- 
forts, and the early experiment in affirmative action for 
the construction industry known as the Philadelphia 
Plan. McKee also includes a strong, three-chapter his- 
tory of Leon Sullivan’s initiatives in black self-help and 
“community capitalism” centered in the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers (OIC) and the Progress 
Movement (PM) and funded by corporations and es- 
pecially the federal government. 

This book is important on several levels. In recov- 
ering the history of Philadelphia’s attempts at industrial 
renewal, especially through the quasi-public PIDC, it 
has added a new subject that henceforth must be con- 
sidered in any history of postwar Philadelphia. The 
PIDC arrested the decline in the city’s jobs and tax base 
by creative financing of greenfield industrial develop- 
ment in the city’s sparsely populated Far Northeast as 
well as factory rehabilitation in declining inner-city ar- 
eas. Its efforts added or saved over 68,000 jobs between 
1959 and 1970. 

On the conceptual level, McKee’s most innovative 
contribution is his characterization of the bifurcation of 
Philadelphia’s job-focused programs along parallel ra- 
cial tracks. PIDC’s leadership consisted of white plan- 
ning experts and businessmen, and their economic de- 
velopment programs ignored the social component of 
industrial decline and the racial discrimination that ran 
through a large swath of Philadelphia’s industries. Leon 
Sullivan’s OIC/PM, on the other hand, created success- 
ful job training programs and built new business en- 
terprises, but its efforts were targeted entirely at the 
city’s African American population. The two tracks did 
not intersect. 

McKee attributes the ultimate failures of both sides 
of this divide to a number of factors: opportunistic ad- 
ministration of programs for political gain; insufficient 
and declining funding of programs in both tracks; the 
Nixon-era substitution of block grants in place of earlier 
support for comprehensive local initiatives like OIC; 
and OIC’s too rapid growth under inexperienced man- 
agement. He contends, however, that the preeminent 
cause of failure was the racial bifurcation itself and the 
ensuing “tragic missed opportunities” (p. 283), al- 
though it is not clear that even a unified liberal cam- 
paign could have overcome the other obstacles listed 
above or the effects of deindustrialization—the city lost 
139,000 jobs during the Rizzo administration alone. 

The research underlying the book’s eight chapters is 
impressive. The conclusion, however, is more specula- 
tive and open to challenge. McKee’s sympathies clearly 
lie with the reformers, but he has conceded that control 
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of the playing field lies with the enemies of reform. In 
an American political culture that he considers “fun- 
damentally conservative,” the best we can do is tinker 
around the edges, perhaps slowing the loss of jobs and 
the decline of our cities. This conclusion is inescapable 
only if we accept the “limits of available resources and 
political institutions” (p. 288) as immutable, as did the 
subjects of this study. The PIDC was a joint project of 
city reformers from elite Philadelphia families and the 
Chamber of Commerce; Sullivan presented OIC and 
PM as safe, unthreatening alternatives to emerging 
black radicalism, generating support from Washington 
and corporate America. McKee’s contention that unity 
was an essential missing ingredient is unassailable. But 
he does not address the radical alternatives advanced by 
others in Philadelphia at the time, except to note that 
“American liberalism will always require a vital left that 
creates new opportunities” (p. 289), although admit- 
tedly that was not his intended subject. He has suc- 
ceeded superbly in focusing our attention on the prob- 
lem of jobs and in relating how local liberalism in one 
city recognized and tried to deal with this problem. 
DANIEL SIDORICK 
Temple University 


BRIAN Lapp. Autophobia: Love and Hate in the Auto- 
motive Age. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2008. 
Pie) bee U 


CoTTeN SEILER. Republic of Drivers: A Cultural History 
of Automobility in America. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 2008. Pp. x, 230. $19.00. 


The history of the automobile, once thought to be 
largely the province of historians of business or tech- 
nology or of popularists, has shown new life of late with 
the publication of several remarkably insightful inter- 
disciplinary studies that take the car out of the assembly 
plant and garage. Brian Ladd and Cotten Seiler rec- 
ognize that the automobile offers a unique window into 
the twentieth century and what it means to be human. 
Their books draw on cultural sources in ways that more 
fully explain the psychological and social aspects of the 
everyday life of automobile owners and users. 
Automobiles feature prominently in contemporary 
culture wars, with environmentally conscious green cars 
occupying the middle ground somewhere between the 
extremes. Ladd’s Autophobia is an eminently readable, 
yet at times philosophically deep, work that explores 
notions of humanity in a machine-age, urbanized civ- 
ilization. Ladd asks his readers, what are we to fear 
more: ourselves or the automobile? Ostensibly, his pri- 
mary aim is to understand why critics of the automobile 
from its late-nineteenth-century origins to the present 
were largely ignored, adding his own editorial cry of 
“haven’t we had enough?”—enough of the accident 
death tolls, the environmental degradation, unsustain- 
able energy use, hidden financial costs, and more? In a 
style similar to that of environmentalist Bill McKibben, 
Ladd declares that the United States has indeed had 
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enough of this inadequate transportation technology. 
He points out the paradox in which our perceptions of 
freedom have been the consequence of a mobility that 
has left many of us placeless and the irony of autono- 
mous citizens being prisoners in a steel cage, slaves to 
a technology upon which they are dependent. 

Ladd has organized his work primarily along the- 
matic rather than chronological lines. After an opening 
chapter that mostly focuses on developments prior to 
World War II, a second chapter follows on the golden 
age of the 1950s and what the author calls “buyer’s re- 
morse.” He proceeds to discuss the tensions between 
urban life and the automobile. It is here that we en- 
counter what Ladd really wants to talk about: sprawl, 
urban planning, pedestrians, and the quality of modern 
life. One of the book’s strengths is its ability to include 
episodes and insights taken from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France in addition to those from the United 
States. Perhaps this is an indication of Ladd’s trans- 
national interests, which are also reflected in his pre- 
vious book on urban landscapes and political memory 
in Berlin. Nevertheless, a subsequent chapter on free- 
way revolts of the 1960s and 1970s contains little new 
material, nor does a closing chapter questioning the 
possibility that the automotive age has now come to an 
end. 

But simply to criticize the content of the book’s sec- 
ond half is to ignore an important virtue that is so ev- 
ident in the beginning chapters: namely, the author’s 
use of cultural history. (and literature in particular), 
which is reflective of one emerging approach to study- 
ing the history of the automobile that has been ne- 
glected in most previous scholarship. Perceptively and 
with excellent explanatory power, Ladd reflects upon 
the writings of such authors as J. G. Ballard, Ray Brad- 
bury, Joan Didion, Ilya Ehrenburg, E. M. Forster, Her- 
mann Hesse, Edith Wharton, and Tom Wolfe, among 
others. In doing so, his examination of a machine and 
its social and psychological consequences has a very hu- 
man touch. 

However, this work also has some serious shortcom- 
ings. The thematic approach occasionally results in an- 
noying repetition and unnecessary rambling. Ladd’s 
treatment of voices hostile to the automobile invariably 
forces him also to include defenders of the car, yet in 
attempting to write a more holistic account he has not 
been completely faithful to either camp. Indeed, even 
important critics responsible for autophobia are dis- 
cussed somewhat superficially. For example, John 
Keats, the author of The Insolent Chariots (1958), who 
was perhaps the most important of all the twentieth- 
century critics, demands far more careful study than 
Ladd provides. And then there is the strident anti-car 
bias of the author, certainly understandable but at times 
shrill and unsupported. For example, the reader is con- 
stantly reminded of the automobile’s death toll—ac- 
cording to Ladd, some 30 million people in the twen- 
tieth century and currently some 1.2 million deaths 
annually. However, these statistics are never refer- 
enced. He also fails to place auto accident statistics— 
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admittedly horrific no matter what the absolute num- 
ber—in their proper context. For example, in 1936 
some 37,800 individuals were killed in automobile ac- 
cidents, yet that same year more than 38,500 Americans 
died in accidents in the home. 

Seiler’s Republic of Drivers takes a very different ap- 
proach to the study of automotive history. Rather than 
mirroring Ladd’s transnational focus, Seiler looks 
solely at the United States and related matters of free- 
dom, mobility, exceptionalism, subjectivity, character, 
individualism, politics, and social integration of the cit- 
izen, all of which are viewed through the lens of the act 
of driving. In doing so, he crafts a remarkable mono- 
graph that offers a fresh look into both the early era of 
motoring up to 1929 and the golden age of the 1950s, 
which he adeptly places within the larger sociocultural 
landscape of the Cold War. 

Seiler merges a wide range of approaches in this ex- 
traordinary interdisciplinary study, moving easily from 
the detailed business history and history of technology 
accounts written by James Flink and John Rae to the 
more abstract sociological queries of Mimi Sheller and 
John Urry. And like Ladd, Seiler harnesses literary and 
film materials as well, in the process bringing a fresh 
perspective to the subject. Despite his vast number of 
sources and the complexities of bringing together so 
much disparate knowledge, Seiler’s point is rather sim- 
ple: the act of driving and the governmental controls 
associated with this act were (and are) intimately con- 
nected with citizenship and personal freedoms, both 
real and imagined. 

According to Seiler, with the rise of early twentieth- 
century corporate capitalism, Taylorism, and the ma- 
chine age, American intellectuals perceived that there 
had been a loss of masculinity, privacy, agency, and au- 
tonomy. This challenge to men’s identities and tradi- 
tional perceptions of the world was compensated for 
during the Progressive era by driving the automobile, 
an act that empowered, provided mobility, and simul- 
taneously created political stability. The automobile as 
a freedom machine paradoxically resulted in a system 
that was constrained by rules and by a government that 
sought to control the driving population through licens- 
ing, taxation, road building, new laws, insurance regu- 
lations, and, above all, the expansion of law enforce- 
ment. Yet purportedly this paradox gave rise to “new” 
men and women, individuals renewed and energized by 
a stultifying environment of abundance and conformity. 

These impulses, which played off freedom and indi- 
viduality on one hand and social and political equilib- 
rium on the other, were attenuated during the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Cold War. With the rise 
of the interstate highway system, the non-statist Eisen- 
hower could contrast the freedoms accorded to men, 
women, and minorities in the United States with the 
Soviet Union’s inability to provide its citizens with ei- 
ther cars or the roads on which to drive them. Indeed, 
the open interstate was the symbol of American indi- 
vidual initiative, mobility, and capitalist enterprise. 
Even so, American drivers of this era were only free to 
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conform in established ways, meaning that they moved 
from place to place within a social and political status 
quo. 

One problem that I have with both books is that their 
authors failed to distinguish among the wide variety of 
automobiles on the market and over time. I would ar- 
gue that few people have ever loved the ubiquitous 
Ford Focus—or any cheap car for that matter—or 
would believe that driving these “econoboxes” can re- 
sult in any kind of quickening pulse or enhanced ego. 
Hardly anyone can hate a Mercedes Gullwing 300SL or 
a Lamborghini. Driving such radically different types of 
cars can be either dull and non-eventful or absolutely 
exhilarating. Still, why would Americans put up with 
any other technology that kills so many of our citizens? 
Is it our love of the car and its associations with status, 
power, freedom, and independence that keep us inti- 
mately connected to this inanimate, mass-produced 
thing? 

JOHN A. HEITMANN 
University of Dayton 


WALTER L. Hixson. The Myth of American Diplomacy: 
National Identity and U.S. Foreign Policy. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 377. $35.00. 


Walter L. Hixson has written an American jeremiad 
more in the style of Jeremiah than most earlier exegeses 
on the subject of this book. While relentlessly critical of 
the essence of U.S. foreign policy, he does cherish the 
hope that America can reform and create a society that 
will base its approach to the world on cooperative in- 
ternationalism. To do so, Hixson maintains, Americans 
need to rid themselves of the “Myth of America” that 
has dominated their foreign affairs for generations. 
This myth, which includes seeing the country as a 
“manly, racially superior, and providentially destined 
‘beacon of liberty,’” has led the United States into vi- 
olent engagements with other countries and destroyed 
the moral fiber that ought to guide its international af- 
fairs (p. 1). There is hope for America, Hixson believes, 
but it can only be realized if its citizens are willing to 
dramatically alter their behavior as well as their beliefs. 
The author’s overview of the history of U.S. foreign 
affairs addresses three broad themes from the begin- 
ning to today, the first being that, ever since its creation, 
the country has taken on a special destiny of expansion 
and dominance. Hixson stresses the continuity of the 
policies that have flowed from this particular national 
identity. Where many other scholars have seen intense 
conflict over the direction of U.S. engagement with the 
world, especially in the nineteenth century, this book 
sees no such contest. The United States is defined by 
the project of controlling the world that it encounters, 
and in this pattern there is a direct line from the Mex- 
ican War of the 1840s to the Iraq War of the 2000s. 
The violence that comes from the American form of 
warfare is a second theme in the book. Imbued by a 
sense of cultural and racial superiority, there are almost 
no limits to American aggression and the forms that it 
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may take. Although there have been moments when 
Americans have questioned the price they have to pay 
for imposing war on others, it has never taken long be- 
fore the Myth of America has given license to further 
violence. Shortly after the Vietnam War, “the United 
States was back at it again—nation building, succoring 
vicious regimes, bombing, shelling, contaminating, tor- 
turing and killing hundreds of thousands of innocents, 
and destroying enemy-others—not to save them but to 
affirm itself” (p. 304). 

Hixson’s third theme is the debate over how best to 
analyze the history of American foreign policy. He sees 
a clear connection between the failure of scholars to 
criticize a set of self-defeating principles and the way in 
which traditional diplomatic history presents itself. In- 
stead of an emphasis on interests and threats, Hixson’s 
text underlines the need to understand ideas, identity, 
and culture. His aim is to embrace within his field what 
he sees as the main changes that have influenced the 
study of history over the past generation: the linguistic 
turn, deconstruction, psychoanalytic theory, and post- 
modernism. Only a radically new version of U.S. dip- 
lomatic history can help the nation break with its past, 
Hixson believes, and he wants his book to symbolize 
that break. 

It is the latter theme that gets Hixson into trouble. 
His new history, which is the culmination of years of 
important work in the field, is buried under layers of 
postmodern localisms and bad prose. The story of the 
continuity of a violent form of exceptionalism in Amer- 
ican foreign policy—which is an important one and 
needs to be told—never makes it to the surface here. It 
is submerged under sentences telling us that the “rep- 
resentation of ‘America’ can never succeed—it cannot 
achieve closure—and moreover must always claim its 
identity as a subject by attaching itself to an other” (p. 
318). The content of that criticism may be clear to Hix- 
son, but it is not to me or, I suspect, to most readers who 
otherwise would welcome a critical approach to the his- 
tory of U.S. foreign policy. 

There is little doubt that the study of the develop- 
ment of American international affairs is in bad need 
of new perspectives of understanding and new methods 
of investigation. Many younger scholars are positioning 
themselves to fill that need through international and 
interdisciplinary studies or through studies that link the 
crucial elements of U.S. domestic politics and ideology 
to foreign relations. Some of this work is inspired by the 
very same theoretical approaches that Hixson makes 
use of for his survey. But they avoid the jargon-infested 
sense of relentless predetermination of policies and 
viewpoints that sinks the book under review here. Hix- 
son undoubtedly has something important to say. It is 
a pity that he does not say it better. 

Opp ARNE WESTAD 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
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DomINIQUE GoNcALveEs. Le planteur et le roi: 
L/aristocratie havanaise et la couronne d’Espagne (1763- 
1838). Foreword by MicHeL BERTRAND. (Bibliothéque 
de la Casa de Velazquez, number 39.) Madrid: Casa de 
Velazquez. 2008. Pp. xvi, 460. €43.00. 


Dominique Goncalvés seeks to explain why Cuba re- 
mained loyal to Spain in the early nineteenth century 
while Spain’s possessions on the American continent 
dissolved into independent republics. Goncalvés sheds 
new light on an old question by combining political 
analysis with an impressive prosopography of the Ha- 
vana elite. The French scholar argues that this group 
differed from other Spanish colonial elites by its high 
degree of endogamy. Few aristocrats from other parts 
of the empire married into the group, and no titled no- 
ble from another Cuban town espoused a Havana aris- 
tocrat. The group maintained cohesion through this 
strategy and thereby controlled the town hall (cabildo), 
the most important political office open to Creoles. Al- 
most all were sugar hacendados: that is, great planters. 

After the British had occupied Havana from 1762- 
1763, the king of Spain came to rely even more on the 
“saccharocracy” as a pillar in the defense of Cuba. Ha- 
vana’s strategic position was vital to the empire, yet the 
insalubrious location and difficulties of supply and re- 
inforcement forced the king to enlist the elite for help. 
In exchange the monarchy supported the sugar planters 
to the detriment of other elites, according to Goncalvés. 
Acting as arbiter and protector, the king lavishly be- 
stowed upper nobility on the elite. The monarch issued 
forty-one titles and four elevations into the grandeza, 
the premier echelon of aristocracy, one of them non- 
hereditary. Goncalvés also underscores the capability 
of most captains general, who used their political lee- 
way to accommodate the planters’ demands. This con- 
clusion reinforces established views according to which 
the sugar barons shied away from independence for 
fear it could ignite a race war of the slaves against their 
masters. 

After returning to power from Napoleonic captivity 
in 1814, Ferdinand VII continued to favor the sugar 
planters for their loyalist stance. Land disputes with to- 
bacco farmers were resolved to the benefit of the sugar 
barons, and the king allowed free trade even with other 
nations. Meanwhile the elite maintained exceptional 
ties to the court in Madrid, where several Cubans had 
the ear of the king. Although the liberals took com- 
mand of Madrid in 1820-1823, and Spanish merchants 
made inroads by obtaining titles of nobility, the con- 
servative Creole elite kept its cohesion beyond 1838. In 
that year the crown recalled the disputed Captain Gen- 
eral Miguel Tacén y Rosique, who failed to bring the 
elite to heel. This victory for the sugar planters serves 
as the cutting off point of the study. The event dem- 
onstrates, according to Goncalvés, that the elite was 
able to withstand the energetic governor and perpet- 
uate its influence well into the mid-nineteenth century. 

Goncalvés has scoured parochial, judicial, and mu- 
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nicipal sources in Cuba and combined them with com- 
munications located in the Spanish Archive of the In- 
dies and National Historical Archive. The scholar has 
also drawn on and contributed to the massive Fichoz 
database based in Bordeaux and Madrid that registers 
social networks, including ties of family, ritual kinship, 
commerce, and patronage, among the empire’s admin- 
istrators. With this impressive source base, he can dem- 
onstrate the endogamy of the elite and trace the mul- 
titude of Castilian titles received from the king. 

Goncalvés shows an inclination to prefer scholarship 
in the Romance languages over Anglo-American liter- 
ature. While these tendencies certainly exist in other 
national historiographies as well, the author may have 
wished to include, for example, Sherry Johnson’s The 
Social Transformation of Eighteenth Century Cuba in the 
bibliography. 

Regardless, this is a strong book and a reflection of 
the remarkable recovery that the study of elites and 
their social networks has staged in Europe. In Tou- 
louse, where Goncalvés defended his dissertation, and 
Bordeaux, historians analyze power relationships 
through serial biographies. This book therefore pro- 
vides access to innovative historiographical currents. 
Goncalvés has written an excellent, well-researched 
book in which he proposes a new argument based on an 
intelligent and laborious methodology. For that reason 
the book is of interest to professional historians and 
students alike, for whom Goncalvés provides summa- 
ries in English and Spanish. A translation would go a 
long way to disseminate the work. 

CHRISTOPH ROSENMULLER 
Middle Tennessee State University 


Ivor L. MILLER. Voice of the Leopard: African Secret So- 
cieties and Cuba. Foreword by ENcr. (CHIEF) Bassey E. 
Bassey. (Caribbean Studies Series.) Jackson: Univer- 
sity Press of Mississippi. 2009. Pp. xx, 364. $55.00. 


Sugar monoculture began to develop in Cuba during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, after the Hai- 
tian Revolution removed Haitian sugar from the inter- 
national market. At the same time the ethnic groups 
enslaved in Africa changed. The sudden, massive in- 
troduction into Cuba of several distinct ethnicities had 
major religious, cultural, and institutional impacts. The 
Yoruba (Lukumi) introduced Santeria; the Kongo in- 
troduced Palo Mayombe; and large numbers of Afri- 
cans enslaved in the Bight of Biafra were brought to 
Cuba, where they were called Karabali after two ports 
on the coast of the Bight of Biafra, Old Calabar and 
New Calabar. They introduced Abakuda, a male secret 
society identified with the leopard. 

Ivor L. Miller attempts to demonstrate that Africans 
brought to Cuba from the Cross River Valley and Cam- 
eroon grasslands established the Ekpé (Leopard) secret 
society, the major governing institution in the Bight of 
Biafra, in and near Havana during the mid-1830s, and 
that it continues as an informal governing, religious, 
and cultural institution to the present day. Discipline, 
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justice, payment of debts, protection of pawned per- 
sons, and enforcement of community laws were rapidly 
implemented by members of Ekpé lodges wearing elab- 
orate costumes and wielding arms. In Cuba the Ekpé 
lodges were known as Abakud; in the absence of what 
Western scholarship defines as a state, governance in 
the Bight of Biafra was local and segmented, allowing 
its transfer to Cuba. 

This impressive book contains exhaustive compari- 
sons of Ekpé in Africa and Abakud in Cuba, relying on 
photographs and drawings as well as other descriptive 
materials. Miller compares images of Ekpé and Abakud 
ceremonies, lodge temples, ritual paraphernalia, 
masks, costumes, and nsibdibi (sacred) writing, and ex- 
amines the creation and use of Abakud drums, dance, 
and chanting and their enormous impact on Cuban mu- 
sic. He traces the names of Abakud lodges in Cuba to 
specific Ekpé lodges in the Cross River Valley and Cam- 
eroon; the author was initiated into an Ekpé lodge in 
Africa after revealing information about Abakud in 
Cuba and building contacts between Ekpé traditions in 
Cuba and their counterparts in Africa. 

Miller also discusses Ekpé governing institutions on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Leading offices in these 
strictly male secret societies were graded hierarchically. 
In the Bight of Biafra, Ekpé lodges controlled vast net- 
works of regional trade, including the slave trade. 
Miller argues that without ongoing contact or influence 
from Africa, these secret societies continued to operate 
as governing institutions in Cuba. The first lodge au- 
thorized others, including those in Matanzas, which 
were established during the 1860s and survive to the 
present day. These Abakud lodges were created in Cuba 
after Ekpé leaders from the Cross River Valley were 
captured in battle and sold as slaves to Cuba, where 
they recreated their governing institutions, producing 
their ritual paraphernalia in Cuba from memory. Miller 
dismisses direct, ongoing influence from Africa. The 
rules for establishing new lodges were elaborate, expen- 
sive, and required a charter from an existing lodge. It 
is quite possible that the first new lodge in Cuba could 
not follow these rules, but it enforced them when new 
lodges were created in Havana and Matanzas. Abakud 
leaders also joined Masonic lodges, whose elements 
were introduced into Abakud; these lodges survived the 
end of the Atlantic slave trade because Creole slaves 
and free people of color were allowed to join. A lodge 
of white Cuban Creoles was authorized in Havana dur- 
ing the 1760s. 

A better explanation of the meaning of Karabali in 
Cuba would help. Karabali was a port, or at best a 
coastal region, not an ethnic designation, and it essen- 
tially meant any slave coming from the Bight of Biafra. 
Karabali included the Igbo, who spoke a Kwa language 
and were exported mainly through Bonny and New 
Calabar. They vastly outnumbered the Northwest 
Bantu language speakers, the Ibibio and their sub- 
groups, who were brought mainly from the Cross River 
Valley and Cameroon and exported through Old Cala- 
bar. Their percentage among slaves arriving in Cuba 
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from the Bight of Biafra increased during the nine- 
teenth century, but the Igbo remained dominant. Igbo 
were about half female while the Ibibio were heavily 
male. The Cabildos de Naciones Karabali included all of 
these ethnicities. Cabildos de Naciones, like Abakud 
lodges, functioned as mutual aid and protective soci- 
eties, redeeming their members from slavery and pro- 
viding savings, health, and life and burial insurance; 
they also controlled labor on the waterfront. Despite 
their large numbers, the Igbo were marginalized within 
Abakuda. 

This book minimizes some elements of Abakud. 
Miller exaggerates racial harmony in Cuban history. 
The word “Ndfigos,” commonly used for Abakua, is 
largely ignored because of its association with crimi- 
nality. This avoids discussing the myths about Abakua 
criminality that became ideological fodder for the mas- 
sacre of about 3,000 Afro-Cubans in 1912; the massacre 
is not even mentioned. The book offers a somewhat 
mythical history by posing the same questions to three 
Cuban informants with access to secret and esoteric 
knowledge of Abakud. According to Miller’s infor- 
mants, members of the top grades were chosen and in- 
stalled not only for their wealth and power but also for 
their reputation, character, and moral standing. The 
fact that three informants responded with essentially 
the same answers independently tells us more about 
myths of the powerful role of Abakud in Cuba’s history 
than about deeply rooted racism in Cuba. This book has 
truly stunning descriptive material, but it would have 
benefitted from more attention to changes in Abakud/ 
Ekpé on both sides of the Atlantic over time. 

GWENDOLYN MiIpLo HALL, 
Emerita 
Rutgers University 


Jana K. Lipman. Guanténamo: A Working-Class History 
between Empire and Revolution. (American Crossroads, 
number 25.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 2009. Pp. x, 325. Cloth $60.00, paper 
$24.95. 


In a historiographic essay in the February 1977 issue of 
the American Historical Review, David M. Pletcher 
called on scholars to extend the boundaries of the field 
of inter-American relations. In addition to analyzing re- 
lations between states and dissecting the decisions of 
leaders, Pletcher recommended that historians con- 
sider the economic, social, and cultural features of in- 
ternational relations. North American academics, ex- 
plorers, investors, soldiers and marines, traders, and 
tourists had played prominent roles in Latin America. 
Pletcher urged historians to explore this inter-Ameri- 
can social and cultural interaction by writing regional 
histories of oil camps, mining towns, and banana plan- 
tations. Over the past three decades, scholars like Jason 
M. Colby, Jason C. Parker, Dennis Merrill, Harvey R. 
Neptune, Mary A. Renda, and Emily Rosenberg have 
helped transform the study of the interactions between 
people and nations within the Western Hemisphere. 
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Jana K. Lipman’s “working-class history” of the U.S. 
naval base near the city of Guantanamo, Cuba, is a wor- 
thy addition to those studies. 

In contemporary political discourse, the word 
“Guantanamo” signifies the U.S. military prison for ter- 
rorists. But as Lipman reminds us, Guantanamo is a 
provincial Cuban city of 100,000. The United States has 
maintained a nearby naval base, known by the military 
acronym of GTMO, since the War of 1898. As part of 
the Platt Amendment (1901-1934), Cuba had to com- 
promise its sovereignty, ceding a naval base and grant- 
ing the United States the right to intervene in Cuba’s 
internal affairs. The United States reaffirmed its hold 
on the naval base in the 1934 agreement abrogating the 
Platt Amendment. Lipman focuses her study on the pe- 
riod between 1939 and 1964. During World War II, the 
United States expanded the base, hiring thousands of 
Cubans to work there. The twenty-five years of intense 
Cuban-American interactions ended in 1964 when a 
dispute over a Cuban fishing boat led Fidel Castro to 
cut the base’s water supply. President Lyndon Johnson 
responded by turning GTMO into a sealed enclave with 
little Cuban contact. The United States even created its 
own water supply, constructing a desalinization plant. 
Lipman has conducted fabulous research for this study, 
exploring archives in Cuba and in the United States and 
interviewing eighteen elderly Cubans who had worked 
at GTMO. 

“Ambivalence” is the word used most often to de- 
scribe Cuban memories of life and work at GIMO. Cu- 
bans resented the discrimination that they encoun- 
tered, receiving lower wages than did U.S. citizens on 
the base. One published guide to life at GTMO advised 
spouses of U.S. military men not to “spoil” Cuban 
maids with “extra gratuities” (p. 131). Cuban workers 

‘also faced constant body searches and encountered ra- 

cially discriminatory base regulations. Cubans further 
resented the overwhelming influence that the United 
States had exercised in Cuba since 1898. Nonetheless, 
work at Guantanamo offered a path to economic se- 
curity. As Lipman observes, “although GTMO was a 
direct affront to Cuban self-determination and a tan- 
gible reminder of U.S. dominance, for most workers, 
economic need far outweighed any possible political 
objections” (p. 41). The political and social elites and 
merchants of Guantanamo and the smaller town of 
Caimanera held similarly conflicted views. While on 
“liberty,” U.S. marines and soldiers created mayhem, 
brawling, drinking, gambling, and whoring. A Cuban 
journalist counted 1,000 prostitutes in Guantanamo 
and Caimanera in 1946. Lipman found U.S. Navy 
records indicating widespread venereal disease. The lo- 
cal hotel proprietors, restaurateurs, and pub owners, 
the fuerzas vivas, welcomed the trade even as they la- 
mented the human degradation and cultural pollution 
that it brought. 

Cubans were not mere victims of U.S. political and 
military power. They responded to unfair wages by per- 
petrating petty theft; they also organized unions and 
lobbied for better wages and working conditions. As ad- 
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mirers of U.S. ideals and ways of life, base workers tried 
to shame authorities into applying U.S. standards of la- 
bor law. “Neocolonial” is the term Lipman applies to 
the asymmetrical relationship between Guantanamo 
and GTMO. Base workers applauded Castro and the 
Cuban Revolution and secreted supplies from GTMO 
to Cuban guerrillas, yet most remained loyal to their 
work at GTMO. 
Lipman perceives the history of GTMO after 1964 as 
a harbinger of U.S. military base policy in the post-Cold 
War world. The United States holds on to GTMO as a 
challenge to Castro and communism, but it has as little 
to do with Cuba as possible. After 1964, authorities re- 
placed fired Cuban workers with workers from Jamaica. 
Similarly, the military relies on private contractors to 
provide services on its bases throughout the world. 
These contractors often recruit Third World nationals, 
like Filipinos, to do the work. These workers have lim- 
ited rights and no support from the local population. 
Lipman concludes that, in an ironic way, Cubans who 
worked at GIMO had a better chance of shaping their 
own work lives than those who mop the floors and wash 
the dishes at contemporary military facilities. 
STEPHEN G. RABE 
University of Texas, 
Dallas 


ALLEN WELLS. Tropical Zion: General Trujillo, FDR, and 
the Jews of Sostia. (American Encounters/Global Inter- 
actions.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xxxi, 447. Cloth $99.95, paper $27.95. 


This is a remarkable and well-researched book. It traces 
the history of 750 Jewish refugees who fled Nazi per- 
secution and moved to Sosua, an agricultural settle- 
ment established on the north shore of the Dominican 
Republic. Analyzing the relevance of the event, Allen 
Wells, a distinguished historian and the son of one of 
the pioneer settlers, describes a wide array of events 
that forced European Jews to move to a promised Ca- 
ribbean haven in the early 1940s. 

The volume explores political, economic, religious, 
and social issues. Throughout the text, readers learn 
about the Jewish settlers’ experience in their adopted 
Caribbean land, including the geographic and cultural 
adaptation, entrepreneurial activities, intermarriage, 
and interactions with the Dominican people. Wells’s 
compelling stories about the immigrants and their fam- 
ilies exemplify their failures and achievements. Bring- 
ing sociopolitical problems to the forefront, the author 
describes the vicissitudes of the pioneers, which in- 
cluded grave disappointments but also great achieve- 
ments. 

Arguing that tiny Sosta represented a Zion for ref- 
ugees in the 1940s, Wells calls attention to the desper- 
ate situation of thousands of Jews dispersed throughout 
Europe. The author illustrates the Jewish odyssey with 
the attention-grabbing story of Heinrich Wasservogel, 
the author’s father, a twenty-two-year-old Austrian who 
had worked at labor camps, had never heard of the Do- 
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minican Republic, knew no Spanish, and had no expe- 
rience as a farmer, but who responded to the call of a 
recruitment agent for the Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association (DORSA), a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation in charge of 
relocating Jews to the agricultural colony of Sosta. 
With no other option, Wasservogel accepted the offer 
and began a long journey to the Dominican Republic. 
From there, he and most of the other immigrants con- 
tinued the search for a homesabroad. 

Within the historiographical context of War World 
II, this book provides essential facts not only about the 
experience of Jewish refugees, but also about the in- 
tricacies of international relations that developed dur- 
ing wartime. In the prologue, the author explains how 
the refugees became “pawns on realpolitik chessboards” 
in Berlin, Ciudad Trujillo, New York, London, and 
Washington, D. C. Indeed, the existence of the Jewish 
community in Sostia responded to a variety of complex 
issues. Among other details, the author points out Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s concern with the 
fate of the refugees, the killing of several thousands of 
Haitians in the Dominican Republic in 1937, the United 
States’ Good Neighbor policy, the international confer- 
ence held in Evian, France, in 1938, and the desire of 
Jewish leaders to design agricultural projects for Jews 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Analyzing the willingness of the Dominican govern- 
ment to receive Jewish refugees, the book explains how 
Rafael Trujillo, who had been in power since 1930, used 
an effective propaganda machine to attempt to disguise 
the massacre of Haitians. At Evian, the Dominican del- 
egates endorsed Roosevelt’s initiative to resolve the 
refugee problem as presented at the conference and ex- 
pressed the Dominican government’s willingness to ac- 
cept between 50,000 and 100,000 refugees who would 
be granted land and homes in agricultural colonies. 
Eventually the colonists could become Dominican cit- 
izens. This offer, as Wells discusses, was more than a 
case of international grandstanding; it provided Trujillo 
with the opportunity to project a positive, non-racist 
image, and to strengthen his connections with policy 
makers and lobbyists in Washington. The proposal be- 
came a vehicle for the regime to achieve domestic goals, 
securing economic assistance and military support. In 
addition to Trujillo, the author discusses Dominican, 
Jewish, and U.S. citizens who were deeply involved in 
the negotiations to relocate the refugees, as well as the 
disputes, disagreements, and controversies among 
many of these personalities. 

Methodologically, Wells relies on a wealth of existing 
publications, unpublished documents, and interviews 
that allow the diverse voices of the immigrants to reveal 
both idealistic and realistic accounts of their experi- 
ences. The interview with Cecil Hess, the circumcised 
son of a Jewish father and a Dominican mother, who 
became an engineer in a Catholic University, moved to 
California, and became a successful businessman, illus- 
trates patterns of the second phase of Jewish relocation, 
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which included Wells’s father, who moved to New York 
in 1947. 

Wells also shows his skills with the development of 
narrative. He traces the evolution of Sosia from a Do- 
minican agricultural settlement, to a Jewish colony that 
became a dairy production center, and then toa “static” 
place as most Jews and their descendants moved away. 
After the 1980s the former Jewish colony began a grad- 
ual transformation and became an international tourist 
resort. 

In sum, this book is rich in biographical details, vivid 
images, and archival data. The volume, a gift for Do- 
minican, Caribbean, Latin American, Jewish, and 
global history, is a useful examination of a small set- 
tlement in the Caribbean that became a Zion for Jewish 
refugees. 

VALENTINA PEGUERO 
University of Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point 


SHERRY FiExps. Pestilence and Headcolds: Encountering 
Illness in Colonial Mexico. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 2008. xxi, 188. $60.00. 


This is a welcome addition to the still slim collection of 
works on health in pre-Pasteurian Mexico. Deviating 
from previous institutional and professional studies, 
Sherry Fields seeks to explore contemporary systems of 
thought “through the prism of the sick-room” (p. x). 
Thus, her main concern is to understand how contem- 
poraries understood disease causation and prevention 
and how they fought illness. 

The first chapter deals with illnesses that affected the 
residents of Mexico in pre-Hispanic and colonial times. 
After an introduction on pre-Hispanic disease, the 
chapter is divided into three sections on epidemic ill- 
ness brought by the conquerors; endemic illnesses like 
malaria, syphilis, and digestive disorders; and everyday 
ailments like scabies, swellings, and toothache. The sec- 
ond chapter concentrates on the medical marketplace 
and the various types of medical practitioners offering 
their services to the public. The section that deals with 
pre-Hispanic times, more substantial in this chapter, is 
followed by others on licensed and unlicensed practi- 
tioners, curanderos, the Catholic Church, and divine 
healers. 

Fields examines Nahua—not Mesoamerican, as 
stated in the introduction—notions of the body, health, 
and illness in the third chapter. Based on the works of 
Bernardino de Sahagun and Hernando Ruiz de Alar- 
c6n, as well as more recent and well-known experts like 
Carlos Viesca Trevino, Alfredo Lépez Austin, and Ber- 
nard R. Ortiz de Montellano, it is a summary of pre- 
vious scholarship. The fourth chapter examines similar 
issues from the European point of view. Sections on 
humoralism and perceptions of the environment’s role 
in health and disease are complemented by another on 
colonial beliefs of illness causation and prevention. 
Thus, humoralism was the base for both the reinter- 
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pretation of indigenous beliefs and of European under- 
standing of their surroundings. 

The final chapter deals with the “constant proximity 
of sickness and death” that characterized colonial 
times, and the efforts of contemporaries to find relief 
by divine intercession. It includes short, very general 
and loosely linked sections on “sickness culture” and 
miraculous cures. Although probably meant as a con- 
clusion, this chapter introduces new issues and mate- 
rial. The concluding subsection is a brief and disap- 
pointing summary of the material already discussed. 

The main weakness of this work is its minimal use of 
archival sources. Most of the primary materials have 
been published, and in some cases translated. The main 
archival source—the letters of the Countess of 
Miravalle—is mentioned throughout but is far from be- 
ing the framework of the book, leaving the reader to 
wonder whether the letters were exploited to the max- 
imum or simply lack enough information on the topic. 
Fields seems to have ignored one of the sources with the 
most potential, Inquisition interrogations, with their 
wealth of details on popular perceptions and everyday 
life. The choice of secondary sources reflects the ob- 
stacles faced by researchers interested in colonial 
health. It is limited and uneven, and some sources are 
extremely difficult to find. Nonetheless, works like 
Francisco de Asis Flores Troncoso’s Historia de la me- 
dicina en México desde la e?poca de los indios hasta la 
presente (1886-1888), with its first volume on pre-His- 
panic medicine, are conspicuously absent. Other 
choices are surprising, such as that of non-Mexico spe- 
cialist Guenter B. Risse over Josefina Muriel for the 
discussion of hospitals. 

The lack of original material and the author’s deci- 
sion not to address the “modes of analysis so dear to the 
hearts of specialists” (p. xvii) such as class, gender, and 
ethnic divisions in depth result in a superficial analysis 
without enough focus. Most puzzling is the indiscrim- 
inate use of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury sources with little regard to ideological and social 
changes, and the resulting portrayal of colonial Mexico 
as a Static society. 

The above weaknesses may also be seen as a strength 
as this book provides a general overview and a good 
introduction for those interested in this field. The ob- 
jective of the author, to present “an impressionistic (ex- 
amination), a preliminary study” (p. xvii), has certainly 
been achieved. 

From an editorial point of view, the work contains 
various errors, such as the use of “principle” instead of 
“principal” (pp. 98, 140) and “affect” instead of “effect” 
(pp. 122, 141). Similarly, some Spanish terms are mis- 
spelled, like “decats” for “ducats” (p. 70), “cameras” for 
“cdmaras” (p. 17), and “noveimbre” for “noviembre” (p. 
39, note 109, and p. 88, note 119), as well as the names 
of Josefina Muriel and German Somolinos d’Ardois in 
the bibliography. 

In summary, this is a good general introductory work 
that can be used for undergraduate or graduate reading 
on Latin American history or health-related courses. 
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Although it will hold no surprises for specialists, it may 
spark interest in future research. Its publication as an 
e-book makes it more accessible to the public, and the 
color illustrations of this format will facilitate analysis 
of the paintings discussed. 
Luz Maria HERNANDEZ-SAENZ 
University of Western Ontario 


SAMUEL Brunk. The Posthumous Career of Emiliano 
Zapata: Myth, Memory, and Mexico’s Twentieth Century. 
(Joe R. and Teresa Lozano Long Series in Latin Amer- 
ican and Latino Art and Culture.) Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 2008. Pp. x, 353. $45.00. 


Images recollecting the famous Mexican revolutionary 
Emiliano Zapata have since his death been drafted, re- 
furbished, manipulated, and appropriated by myriad 
groups for their own purposes, a reality that comes as 
no surprise. Proclaimed heroes frequently serve a large 
variety of such pick-and-choose interests. But creative 
memories of Zapata have become especially handy to 
Mexicans in search of political power; gender, class, and 
ethnic equality; public and private liberties; better live- 
lihoods; and an acceptable national identity. The index 
of this book offers a hint of the various identities and 
diversity of imagemakers under the heading “Zapata, 
Emiliano”: “Adopted at national level, appropriated by 
national government, as bandit, [physical] body of, and 
the [U.S.-Mexico] border [embraced by Chicanos and 
Ceasar Chavez farm workers], as charro, as conscience 
of the revolution, death of, did not die [messianic], as 
father figure, as founding father [of Mexico], geograph- 
ical spread of cult, and ‘Golden Age’ [of Mexican eco- 
nomic growth], as homosexual, horse of, incorruptibil- 
ity, as Indian, as macho, as mestizo, and nationalism, 
and order [national tranquility], as patriarch, and 
progress and productivity [Zapata as modernizer], as 
rebel, regional cult of, and revolutionary fighting, stat- 
ues and monuments of, and [as conqueror and liberator 
of] women” (pp. 352-353). Samuel Brunk addresses 
many more adaptations of Zapata and adds them to the 
swirl. For example, Zapata’s presence in art, movies, 
songs, textbooks, literature, and popular culture all re- 
ceive their full due. 

Brunk suggests that this proliferation of usages was 
the result of the splintering effect of the revolution it- 
self on Mexican society and subsequent attempts by nu- 
merous parties over the following decades to reap the 
rewards of the new openings created by its original 
chaos. Opportunists and rivals molded Zapata into an 
ally for their particular ambitions, producing fierce 
competition for his support. A one-party political sys- 
tem seemed to triumph for much of the past century at 
the national level, with its Zapata heralded as rural land 
reformer, but around 1970 the government faced tu- 
multuous opposition from militants whose Zapata de- 
manded social justice. When the federal government in 
the 1980s reconfigured its Zapata to favor large-scale 
private enterprise and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) over campesino needs and values 
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in the countryside, it lost him for good to an armed 
Zapatista movement in the south which captured the 
imagination of urbanites in the country’s capital and 
toppled the long-standing rulers from power. 

Throughout this struggle for political hegemony at 
the national level, Zapata came to be incorporated in 
many other ways; Brunk imbeds them within his chro- 
nology, indicating the persistence of some themes while 
noting the adjustment of others. Among the most en- 
tertaining are those concerning the ongoing struggle 
over Zapata’s remains. The federal government wanted 
him interred with other national heroes in a monolithic 
monument in the capital, but the authorities and people 
of the state of Morelos, where Zapata was born and 
launched his revolution, were determined to keep their 
favorite son at home. So far they have been able to do 
so. Yet, within Morelos itself there is disagreement, fu- 
eled by tourism revenue and state-sponsored public 
works, over an official burial site. Should it be Cuautla, 
the scene of Zapata’s first big military victory; Chin- 
ameca, site of his assassination; Anenecuilco, his birth- 
place; or Tlaltizapan, his military headquarters, where 
he ordered a mausoleum built to honor his movement’s 
illustrious dead? So far, Cuautla has won the dispute. 

For the most part, Brunk traces changing represen- 
tations of Zapata through an impressive number of 
newspaper accounts of what speakers said at commem- 
orations of the idol, mainly those recalling his death on 
April 10, 1919. He also scoured archives for their hold- 
ings concerning Zapatismo and conducted interviews 
with principals involved in the movement, including two 
of Zapata’s children. For this book, he judiciously drew 
upon his own previous research on Zapatismo and hero 
cults in Latin America. The result is an absorbing series 
of vignettes that reveals the multiple modes in which 
Zapata’s image has been both revered and manhandled 
over the past century. 

The historical tissues with which Brunk connects the 
sketches, however, are somewhat fragile. His history 
seems stretched to fit his interpretations of the images 
in order to give the work an overarching theme. Read- 
ers will find the fine illustrations in the book capable of 
multiple interpretations, many of which do not fit 
Brunk’s model of Mexican history. Furthermore, the 
author’s conclusions about the nature of Mexican po- 
litical hegemony based on molded and managed mem- 
ories of Zapata—Brunk finds the federal government’s 
seventy-year hold thinner than suspected but still “quite 
effective in increasing and perpetuating its power” (p. 
257)—seem forced, or at least truncated, as do the sup- 
posed contributions of Zapatismo to Mexican self-iden- 
tity—“He [Zapata] became someone remembered as 
something positive about Mexico, an image that Mex- 
icans could rally around” (p. 264). Nonetheless, such 
analytical shortcomings are minimized by the finely de- 
scribed and often mesmerizing ways in which Brunk 
weaves small details and large patches of Zapata’s leg- 
acy into twentieth-century Mexican history. 

PAuL J. VANDERWOOD 
San Diego State University 
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JEFFREY L. GouLp and ALDo LaurtA-SANTIAGO. To Rise 
in Darkness: Revolution, Repression, and Memory in El 
Salvador, 1920-1932. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xxvi, 368. Paper $24.95, cloth $89.95. 


This fine new book about the 1932 El Salvadoran mas- 
sacre known as La Matanza, co-authored by Jeffrey L. 
Gould and Aldo Lauria-Santiago, offers insights into a 
range of issues—agrarian history, ethnicity, the texture 
of historical discourse and memory, and the ways in 
which capitalist elites have acted to repress socialism. 
The book examines the campesino revolt of 1932, when 
a communist victory at the polls was derailed via fraud 
and a coup. Other works on the subject have barely 
tapped the available archival sources; Gould and Lau- 
ria-Santiago’s careful research allows them to challenge 
stereotypes and resolve many longstanding questions. 

El Salvador’s oligarchy consolidated power in what 
had been a nation of flourishing smallholders; by the 
1930s, indigenous people represented only one-fifth of 
the entire population (p. 104). The other four-fifths de- 
fined themselves as ladinos and, together with the cre- 
ole elites, harbored cultural and racial resentment if not 
outright hostility toward indigenous people. Wages had 
plunged to subhuman levels in the Great Depression 
after a decade of stunning profits, giving rise to the Sal- 
vadoran communist movement. Their political victories 
in western El Salvador inspired the coup that removed 
President Arturo Araujo from office on December 2, 
1931. The new dictator, Maximiliano Hernandez Mar- 
tinez, first tried to achieve the destruction of the left via 
populist maneuvers. His decision to unleash weeks of 
repression, according to the authors, may well have 
been forced by the pressure of the United States to do 
whatever needed to be done in order to prevent 
campesinos from governing their own affairs. 

On January 20, 1932 the communists issued their call 
to arms. In the hour when their insurrection was as- 
cendant they burned land deeds, put their candidates in 
office, and shouted “death to capitalism.” They were 
responsible for a mere seven deaths, and paid for these 
deaths with the lives of 10,000 people (p. 189). Perhaps 
the book’s most incredible finding is that military pro- 
paganda about these events subsequently became 
campesino common sense. 

To get to the heart of these issues, Gould recorded 
over 200 interviews, snatches of which emerge in the 
text. The rebels’ rage against elites is palpable, as is the 
elite’s disdain for the poor, but the intricacies of class 
sometimes receive short shrift. One individual who em- 
bodies rightwing loyalties among campesinos, a man 
named Sotero Linares, describes himself as of “mixed 
blood” and understands the massacre as self-defense. 
Because Linares was himself desperately poor, the au- 
thors say “class had little to do with the problem,” 
thereby discounting the racial dimensions of class loy- 
alty. After La Matanza, Linares went on to join “the 
repressive apparatus” (pp. 205-206), using his ethnic 
identification with the rich as a currency of privilege. 

Women are not foregrounded by the authors, al- 
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though their evidence suggests intriguing gendered his- 
tories. When the coup blocked the left’s victories, 
women emerged at the forefront of the decision to turn 
to armed resistance. “The only significant insurgent 
military victory during the insurrection” was led by 
“Red Julia” Mojica and involved 1,500 to 2,000 rebel 
troops (pp. 129, 175-176). These details argue for sus- 
tained attention to the gendering of resistance; they 
also cast doubt on one of the authors’ central explan- 
atory tools, the relationship between “subaltern vio- 
lence and machismo.” Given that women were the re- 
volt’s most significant military leaders and accounted 
for a good number of the participants and victims, their 
invisibility is disconcerting. 

Genocide is another thread that runs through the 
book. “Mass killings” took the lives of some 10,000 ci- 
vilians and “most of the victims of the first wave of ex- 
ecutions were Indians, even though ladinos probably 
composed half of the insurrectionary forces” (pp. 219- 
220). The authors use Nazism as their measuring rod, 
although the comparison is not always apt since the tar- 
geted populations coincided with the working class in 
many regions. Using the model of Nazism can obscure 
the ubiquity of racialized class hatreds that have shaped 
power structures in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
On the other hand, Gould and Lauria-Santiago have 
contributed powerfully to correcting erroneous histo- 
ries in their analysis of the “military inflected narrative” 
that has dominated popular memory ever since 1932. 
“Subaltern acts of violence, coercion, and looting are 
given symbolic weight equal to, and even confused with, 
the military massacres” (p. 193). This is a complete in- 
version of the facts, but a predictable turn in the logic 
of settler ideologies. 

Many of the book’s best moments are the fruit of the 
efforts of an indigenous organizer who participated in 
the rebirth of the Salvadoran left in the 1970s, Rey- 
naldo Patriz. Patriz opened the doors of memory be- 
cause he is trusted across the indigenous communities 
that suffered the worst violence in 1932, and Gould 
hired him for that reason. With Patriz present, the oral 
histories “often became three-way encounters” (p. xi); 
“probably the most interesting discussions about eth- 
nicity occurred when Gould managed to keep quiet” (p. 
xiii). The book’s success challenges us to develop new 
understandings of authorship. 

This is “a book produced in the North American 
academy about Central American subjects” (p. xii), but 
the lines of division are perhaps not so clear. The au- 
thors sometimes deny their own agendas as they grap- 
ple with the power relations in which they are en- 
meshed. “Patriz’s intervention nonetheless made a 
significant difference to this project,” they write, 
“through his growing analytical skills (despite only an 
eighth-grade education)” (pp. xii, xiii). A perspective 
from the global south or the working class would point 
out that Patriz’s analytical skills are sharp precisely be- 
cause of conditions that condemn people to minimal 
schooling while sparing them the ideological hammer- 
ing of more advanced curricula. 
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In the unfolding narrative of the book, elite voices 
often take center stage. More space is given to the dis- 
cussion of the elite “imaginary” of sexual violence per- 
petrated by “the dangerous classes” than to the very 
real leadership of women among the rebels. Numerous 
quotes belong to highly literate and foreign actors such 
as travelers, Protestants, and diplomats. 

This book chronicles La Matanza with enormous 
care, showing that it was a watershed between the oli- 
garchical repression born of nineteenth-century agrar- 
ian capitalism and twentieth-century varieties of state 
terror. Gould and Lauria-Santiago’s ambitious history 
of 1932 does tremendous work to deepen the subtlety 
of our conversations about such moments. Dimensions 
of La Matanza that await further research and attention 
include gender, indigenous challenges to patriarchy, 
and imperial power relations that created the condi- 
tions for the slaughter. 

CinDY FORSTER 

Scripps College 

[All reviewers of books by Indiana University faculty 

are selected with the advice of the Board of Editors. ] 


JEFFREY C. MosuHer. Political Struggle, Ideology, and 
State Building: Pernambuco and the Construction of Bra- 
zil, 1817-1850. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
2008. Pp. xi, 344. $50.00. 


Establishing a new state and nation is not easy. In the 
four decades after Brazil began severing its ties to Por- 
tugal in 1808, its independent unity remained seriously 
in doubt. Pernambuco, a province on the Atlantic- 
thrusting “bulge” in the country’s northeast, was espe- 
cially jealous of its autonomy and reluctant to accept 
orders from the new capital in Rio de Janeiro. Revolts 
against central authority, both minor and major, pep- 
pered the history of the province until 1848-1849, after 
which provincial leaders finally accepted their place 
within a unified Brazil presided over by a constitutional 
monarch. 

Jeffrey C. Mosher delineates four politically impor- 
tant social groups in the province during this period. 
One was made up of wealthy sugar planters in the 
coastal region south of the capital of Recife. Since the 
sixteenth century this area, famous for its richly irri- 
gated loamy soil so favorable to sugar cane production, 
had been the center of economic activity. Next were the 
less prosperous landowners who produced sugar along 
with other crops, including foodstuffs and some cotton, 
in the somewhat dryer region north of the capital, 
where a few large tracts of the original coastal forest 
still survived. Middling urban residents, shopkeepers, 
merchants, and artisans, many of whom were mulattos, 
made up a third group. Finally, both in the countryside 
and the city, Africans and their descendants—slaves, 
freedmen, and free-born, many of them also of mixed 
race—provided the labor. The perceived threat this last 
group potentially posed to social order meant their 
looming presence had to be considered in all political 
calculations, even if their voices were silenced. 
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As Mosher has it, time and time again the landed 
elites split over two issues: provincial autonomy and so- 
cial control. The northern landowners pushed most en- 
ergetically against central authority and won some sup- 
port from their counterparts to the south. But to be 
successful insurgents often appealed to the urban mid- 
dle sectors, egging them on to vent their grievances 
against the Portuguese-born merchants, artisans, and 
civil servants who had chosen to remain in Brazil and 
were said to be greedy cheaters, When riot and mayhem 
against the Portuguese resulted, the landed class, es- 
pecially those in the more aristocratic south, feared this 
unrest would spread and Brazil would become another 
Haiti. These men quickly abandoned any effort toward 
provincial autonomy, appealing to the central govern- 
ment for military aid to maintain order. This was es- 
pecially the case at the time of the Praieira movement 
of the 1840s, but also characterized a republican revolt 
in 1817 and the separatist Confederagao do Equador in 
1824-1825, not to mention numerous minor distur- 
bances in the intervening years. 

Mosher provides what is surely the most meticulous 
political history of the province in this period available 
in any language, and certainly the only one in English. 
He has consulted a vast secondary literature and 
plunged into the documents at the state and national 
archives with gusto. He challenges the reader to accom- 
pany the multiple twists and turns of politics, the chang- 
ing allegiances of actors, and the many seemingly trivial 
manifestations of discontent blow-by-blow. The detail 
sometimes overwhelms the interpretation. The huge 
number of named participants makes it difficult to form 
a clear image of any single individual. The exception is 
Antonio Borges da Fonseca, a firebrand republican who 
turns out to have been marginal to the main story. A 
map showing the location of most towns mentioned in 
the text would have been especially helpful. 

Writing specifically about the subsequent period of 
Brazilian history, I have argued that patronage, not pol- 
icy or ideology, was the very stuff of its politics, an as- 
sertion that Mosher questions. He maintains that real 
ideological differences separated the parties. For the 
period he studies few would dispute him. Rich men 
were especially concerned with order and hierarchy, 
understanding themselves as defenders of the monar- 
chy, and we may label this position conservative. Yet 
sometimes these southern planters rebelled against the 
central government if it backed their local rivals, and 
sometimes to the same end they even supported ban- 
ditry. After the central government extended and im- 
posed its authority in 1837 by assuming the right to ap- 
point virtually all local officials, so-called Liberals 
called for decentralization when out of power, but rel- 
ished holding the right of patronage when it was theirs 
to dispense, doing nothing to alter that centralizing 
structure when they could have done so. Nor did they 
ally themselves with the few abolitionists, and there is 
little evidence they encouraged universal education or 
adopted other measures to advance the status of the 
free poor. I continue to think that by the end of the 
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period Mosher examines the actions of both parties re- 
veal a pragmatic approach to power and political action 
rather than an ideological impulse. 
RICHARD GRAHAM 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


Grec GRANDIN. Fordlandia: The Rise and Fall of Henry 
Ford’s Forgotten Jungle City. New York: Metropolitan. 
2009. Pp. x, 398. $27.50. 


Although the number of volumes written about Henry 
Ford pales in comparison to the number dedicated to 
Abraham Lincoln, Ford has, in one sense, achieved a 
status akin to that of the fabled American president. It 
is difficult to imagine that there is any aspect of these 
men’s personal or professional lives left to be explored, 
no bit of historical minutia left unearthed. Yet this book 
explores an aspect of the automotive tycoon’s career 
that has not been fully vetted, and is written with con- 
siderable verve and style. Greg Grandin’s study of 
Ford’s Brazilian rubber plantation tracks the evolution 
of a profligate project, driven in part by corporate in- 
terests but more importantly by the vision of a fabu- 
lously wealthy American eccentric. 

The decision in 1927 to create a plantation in the vast 
Brazilian rainforest initially represented a logical re- 
sponse to the threat of a foreign-controlled rubber mo- 
nopoly that might raise prices on one of the most critical 
inputs to Ford’s industrial colossus. But even as that 
threat receded along with the practical possibility of 
generating commercially viable amounts of rubber 
from the Amazon, Ford persisted in the project, driven 
by a grander vision of modern technology’s transfor- 
mative potential. The automotive magnate envisioned 
a world in which modern capitalism created a material 
utopia and reconciled the differences between urban 
and rural society while preserving what he perceived as 
the values of his own American past. Fordlandia, as the 
plantation became known, would replicate similar re- 
formist experiments that Ford had launched in the U.S. 

The Fordlandia experiment, which endured for more 
than two decades before its remnants were sold to the 
Brazilian government for a fraction of the millions in- 
vested, conjures up a rich variety of images that 
Grandin plays upon in his narrative. The author makes 
references to modern man against unconquerable na- 
ture, the naivety of Americans abroad, and the relent- 
less destruction of the natural environment by onrush- 
ing multinational capitalism. Fordlandia’s raw steel 
structures, its extravagant, sometimes ruinous invest- 
ments in technology, its seemingly pristine housing fa- 
cilities, and its rigid labor discipline, set among the 
shimmering tropical luxury and threat of the Amazon, 
lend themselves readily to the treatment of these larger 
themes. Writing in a fluid and open style, Grandin uses 
his encyclopedic knowledge of the Fordlandia materials 
to bring these issues to life with tales of swindlers both 
American and Brazilian, adventurers who challenged 
the rain forest and its dangers, and of course the peri- 
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patetic initiatives and sometimes loony visions of the 
plantation’s eccentric founder. This approach breathes 
life into fields of scholarship not generally known for 
their vivacity. 

Grandin’s study demonstrates the potential for tak- 
ing the seemingly mundane events of business history 
and international relations and infusing them with the 
excitement of human endeavor and adventure. At the 
same time the approach is insightful, as the author ar- 
gues that the vision behind Fordlandia represented a 
strain of American pastoralism which, rather than 
imagining modern man pitted against nature, saw the 
two in a holistic relationship in which nature and in- 
dustrialization fulfilled each other. But the study’s sub- 
ject narrows the scope of its significance. 

In the litany of massive U.S. corporate projects in 
Latin America, Fordlandia stands out for the enormity 
of its failure. By comparison, the initiatives of corpo- 
rations such as the Cerro de Pasco Corporation, Gen- 
eral Electric, and ITT not only enjoyed success but also 
had profound and lasting consequences in the region. 
Whether positive or negative, Fordlandia’s impact 
pales by comparison. While there are strong parallels 
between the burn and clear tactics of Ford and the con- 
temporary assault on the Brazilian rainforest, the caus- 
ative connection is tenuous. On the other hand, the 
town of Cerro de Pasco in Peru remains, more than one 
hundred years after the corporation’s creation, one of 
the most polluted population centers on the face of the 
earth. Fordlandia’s contributions to economic change 
lie rusting in the rainforest, while power generation fa- 
cilities, telecommunications networks, and consumer 
markets created by GE and ITT play a central role in 
the economic life of modern Latin America. 

Fordlandia’s corporate failure resulted in part from 
Ford’s refusal to rely on the professional expertise that 
was central to the success of all modern corporations, 
including his own. Unfortunately, the book’s perspec- 
tive relies too heavily on the same narrow vision em- 
bedded in the Ford materials. While recounting the tra- 
vails of Ford managers in recruiting and disciplining 
labor, coping with the challenges of a tropical environ- 
ment, and dealing with the vagaries of local politics and 
politicians, the author offers few comparative perspec- 
tives on these issues from the voluminous scholarship 
on other U.S. enterprises. Such references would have 
offered considerable insight into the complex function- 
ing of American corporations in Latin America and 
broadened the analytical significance of Ford’s monu- 
mental fiasco. 

Yet the limitations of the book are those of an am- 
bitious and accomplished piece of scholarship. The 
book is a compelling read and hopefully will stir wider 
interest in the history of corporations and international 
relations. 

Tuomas F. O’BrRIEN 
University of Houston 


Donna J. Guy. Women Build the Welfare State: Perform- 
ing Charity and Creating Rights in Argentina, 1880-1955. 
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Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 252. 
Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


The book under review is, in the words of its author, an 
attempt to examine “the complex interrelationships be- 
tween female philanthropic groups and feminists in 
their advocacy of child welfare programs and family re- 
forms” (p. 1) in Argentina between the late nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth. According to 
Donna J. Guy, the welfare state established by Juan 
Peron in the late 1940s did not constitute a total rupture 
with the past—as the Peronist discourse would have 
it—but was built around a pre-existing system of effec- 
tive, if disjointed, subsidies to private and semi-private 
philanthropic organizations. One of the merits of this 
book is that it reconstructs the sometimes confusing 
mosaic of philanthropic institutions, both lay and reli- 
gious, Jewish and Catholic, as well as those belonging 
to particular immigrant communities, all receiving gov- 
ernment funds, that provided social services in the pre- 
Peronist Argentina. This system would end when the 
Fundaci6n Eva Peron, established in 1947 by “Evita,” 
Per6én’s wife, absorbed most philanthropic activities. 

Recent scholarship has emphasized the traditional 
weakness of the Argentine state until Perdén’s rise to 
power, particularly regarding its ability to establish so- 
cial policies. According to this view, the works of phil- 
anthropic institutions often overlapped with those of 
state-run organizations, creating an inefficient and ex- 
pensive conglomerate of institutions catering to differ- 
ent publics. Moreover, the powerful Sociedad de Be- 
neficencia de la Capital, established in the early 
nineteenth century and run by elite women, had con- 
flicts with (male) state officials and reformers who 
wanted to “modernize” the whole system of social wel- 
fare policies. Interestingly, in almost all cases until the 
1930s the women of the Sociedad had their way. Guy 
shows a somewhat different picture, emphasizing the 
relative efficiency of a system based on state subsidies 
and formed by a heterogeneous collection of institu- 
tions. 

This book is based on impressive research including 
previously unused primary sources. Given the shape of 
most Argentine archives, this is not a minor accom- 
plishment. The book reads well and is appropriate for 
both undergraduate and graduate courses in Argentine 
history, women’s history, and in the history of social 
policies. 

However, it has some serious flaws. First of all, Guy 
never defines her terms. Thus, concepts like “welfare 
state” float through the book without the reader ever 
being informed what exactly the author is talking about. 
Can the Peronist system built around the Fundacién 
Eva Perén be considered a “welfare state”? Sometimes 
the answer seems to be yes and sometimes it seems to 
be no. Similarly, Guy never discusses who exactly the 
feminists were in late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century Argentina. Other topics that should have been 
discussed more in depth include the “Ley Agote” law of 
1919, which redefined the power of parents over their 
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children in relation to the state, and which Guy dis- 
patches in less than one page. The conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the state that took place toward 
the end of Per6n’s government, and that determined 
many of Perén’s policies toward families and children, 
is mentioned one time in the volume with no further 
discussion. Although the author claims that she also 
conducted research outside of Buenos Aires in the 
provinces, the focus is definitely placed on the capital 
city. The book discusses in length the operation of dif- 
ferent institutions for abandoned and delinquent chil- 
dren. However, little is said about how children became 
inmates of those institutions and even less about the 
actual experiences of children confined there. 

Guy presents a large number of cases but in most in- 
stances she fails to extract a conclusion from the ma- 
terial. She does make some unwarranted generaliza- 
tions. For instance, concluding from a single case of a 
child born with birth defects who did not become eli- 
gible for adoption that the “case demonstrated that the 
Peronist government continued to discriminate against 
handicapped children and refused to allow them the op- 
portunity to be adopted” (p. 174) seems a bit of a 
stretch. Virtually nothing is said about the operation of 
the Fundaci6n Eva Peron. Finally, the lack of any com- 
parative perspective impoverishes the analysis since the 
reader would not know to what extent the Argentine 
case is unique. 

There are also some errors sprinkled throughout the 
book. Just to mention a few, Colonia Carlos Casares is 
in the Province of Buenos Aires, not in Cordoba, and 
Dr. Gregorio Bermann is characterized by Guy as “one 
of the founders of non-Freudian Argentine psychiatry” 
(p. 135), while in fact he was among the first doctors to 
introduce Freudian thought in Argentinian psychiatry. 
He even visited Freud in Vienna. 

This book is useful in spite of its weaknesses, and it 
opens new perspectives for the understanding of almost 
one hundred years of Argentine history. 

MarIANO BEN PLOTKIN 
IDES/CONICET-Universidad Nacional de Tres de 
Febrero 


EUROPE: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


VOLKER Gris. Hellenistische Demokratie: Politische Or- 
ganisation und Struktur in freien griechischen Poleis nach 
Alexander dem Grofen. (Historia; Einzelschriften, 
number 199.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag. 2008. Pp. 
407. €77.00. 


This book, based on the author’s Ph.D. thesis, ad- 
dresses an interesting question and displays solid schol- 
arship but comes up with a somewhat disappointing an- 
swer. The question concerns the fate of the classical 
city-state following Alexander’s conquests and 
throughout the so-called Hellenistic Age (323-330 
B.c.). The conquests of Alexander brought about a pro- 
found change in the political map of the Greek world. 
In the Classical Age (formally, 478-323 B.c.), that world 
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consisted of hundreds of independent political units, 
tiny by our standards, most of which displayed vibrant 
power structures, intricate social systems, and highly so- 
phisticated cultures. Some of these city-states (poleis), 
notably Athens, developed very special democracies 
that enabled lower-class citizens to participate directly 
in the decision-making process in a manner that had 
never before been possible, nor ever would be again, 
even in the far more sophisticated representative de- 
mocracies of the modern age. Following the disintegra- 
tion of Alexander’s empire, these city-states were grad- 
ually incorporated within the territories ruled by his 
successors and then, as these succumbed one by one to 
the superior power of Rome, within the territories ruled 
by the Roman Republic. 

Volker Grieb seeks to answer the wider question of 
what happened to the classical city-state when caught in 
the vortex of these superior power systems by analyzing 
the history and the political systems of four city-states 
that were recognized as democracies by their contem- 
poraries: Athens, Kos, Miletus, and Rhodes. Contrary 
to the widely held view that classical democracy sur- 
vived only nominally in the Hellenistic Age (“The 
Greek term demokratia became steadily more devalued 
during the process I have been describing,” wrote 
G. E. M. de Ste. Croix), Grieb maintains that these four 
cities were genuine democracies at least until the mid- 
dle of the second century B.c. 

Grieb effectively handles the main problem that be- 
devils his enterprise: the dearth and fragmentary nature 
of the evidence. We owe him a debt of gratitude for 
producing the most complete collection possible of the 
literary fragments and inscriptions pertinent to these 
cities (see his “Quellenindex”). But even so, consider- 
able lacunae remain. Consecutive descriptions of 
events over longer periods of time or vivid represen- 
tations of the aspirations, frustrations, dilemmas, and 
disputes of the population are not available for these 
cities in the way they are, for example, for classical Ath- 
ens. What we have instead are flares of information that 
illuminate one limited aspect of a city’s life for shorter 
time periods and are then extinguished, giving way to 
years of obscurity. 

This may account, at least in part, for the rigid struc- 
ture of Grieb’s book. Each city is given one chapter, 
divided into four sections. The first section is concerned 
with the “people”; the second with political institutions, 
at both local and city levels; the third with the concepts 
of democracy, freedom, and autonomy; and the fourth 
with the decline and demise of democracy under Ro- 
man rule. The most satisfactory of these sections are 
those devoted to the people and to the political insti- 
tutions, and the least satisfactory are those concerned 
with the key concepts of democracy. 

Grieb convincingly demonstrates that institutions 
treated by their contemporaries as democratic did in- 
deed exist and were actively involved in international 
politics throughout the period in question. All four cit- 
ies had well-articulated concepts for people (demos), 
often with subdivisions; all had popular assemblies 
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(ekklesia) and councils (boule) whose decisions, as can 
be seen in surviving inscriptions, were recorded under 
the heading “decided by the people” (the quintessential 
emblem of people power in the Classical Age). In all 
four cities, various executive officials and juries were 
elected regularly by official bodies; all had political 
groups within the citizen body, whose existence presup- 
poses ideological and power struggles. But do features 
such as these, even if operating simultaneously, justify 
the label of genuine democracy? 

Grieb thinks that they do, but the sections devoted to 
the key concepts of democracy leave some doubts con- 
cerning the accuracy of his claim. Rather than making 
a more determined attempt to assess the presence and 
intensity of the essential features of a genuine democ- 
racy, such as the freedom to vote; the participation, pos- 
sibly facilitated by payment, of the lower class; the ab- 
sence of informal foci of power capable of vitiating the 
results of elections (I, for one, find it hard to believe 
that those numerous individuals styled in honorary de- 
crees as “friends” of the kings, or as “staying with the 
king,” played the political game in their cities as obe- 
dient isonomic democrats), Grieb presents a survey of 
the four cities’ international relations throughout the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods with an eye to the 
“people.” Nor is a wide range of scholarship concerning 
the high theory of democracy, freedom, and related 
concepts by scholars such as M. I. Finley, Robert A. 
Dahl, Josiah Ober, and Orlando Patterson brought into 
play (not that I am suggesting that it could have sub- 
stantially changed the picture, given the nature of the 
evidence). Ultimately, Grieb’s endeavor boils down to 
the question of whether democracy in these four cities 
was merely a matter of form, or also one of substance. 
He has shown convincingly that it was a matter of form. 
Due to the nature of the evidence we shall probably 
never know for sure whether and to what extent it was 
also a matter of substance. 

GABRIEL HERMAN 
Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 


PETER FIBIGER Banc. The Roman Bazaar: A Compara- 
tive Study of Trade and Markets in a Tributary Empire. 
(Cambridge Classical Studies.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 358. $110.00. 


Perceptions of the economy of the Roman Empire are 
dominated by comparisons, explicit or implicit, with the 
European experience of modernization. For the clas- 
sical political economists, Rome was the obvious test 
case, as an equally powerful and sophisticated society, 
for making sense of contemporary developments. As it 
became clearer that those developments were unprec- 
edented, and that modern material power far exceeded 
that of any earlier society, this discourse fragmented; 
economists largely ignored preindustrial societies (as- 
suming nevertheless that their analyses of economic be- 
havior were universally applicable), while ancient his- 
torians embarked on an interminable debate about the 
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level of development of the Roman economy. Some 
continued to see Rome as semi- or proto-modern and 
sought to identify the ancient impediments to full eco- 
nomic take-off; others insisted on the absolute differ- 
ence between ancient agrarian-aristocratic society and 
industrial-capitalist modernity. Since the ancient evi- 
dence is so fragmentary and ambiguous, “modernizers” 
and “primitivists” have taken up ever more extreme po- 
sitions, defining themselves against one another, with 
every new account falling into the ruts of the old ar- 
guments. Blinded, perhaps, by European culture’s myth 
of its own origins in classical antiquity, neither group 
has questioned the appropriateness of the comparison 
or the idea that it holds the key to understanding the 
past, despite the increasingly obvious sterility of the de- 
bate. It is time, as Peter Fibiger Bang argues in this 
provocative and thought-provoking book, “to abandon 
the tyranny of Europe over Rome” (p. 59), to reconcep- 
tualize the problem and seek more appropriate com- 
parisons. 

Bang’s title makes two moves that are echoed in the 
organization of his argument. Firstly, Rome is defamil- 
iarized, presented not (as in many accounts) as a com- 
posite of French country markets, Corsican peasants, 
and little Italian towns but in terms of the exotic, cha- 
otic, and above all Oriental world of the bazaar. His first 
two chapters challenge the obsession of earlier ac- 
counts with measuring Rome against early modern Eu- 
rope, and insist instead that we should look to the Chi- 
nese, Ottoman, and Mughal empires for concepts and 
ideal types of economic behavior and structures. The 
“tributary empire,” in which the bulk of production is 
consumed by its producers and a high proportion of the 
disposable surplus is controlled by the state and its elite, 
offers a far superior model for the Roman economy 
than a proto-capitalist market system. This is the sec- 
ond move; understanding Rome in terms of the bazaar 
does not make its workings inexplicable, but points us 
toward a different set of analytical tools. Tributary em- 
pires are not solely rapacious; their power depends on 
the efficient mobilization and distribution of resources, 
and this explains both the development of inter-re- 
gional resource transfers, overcoming the usual “limits 
of the possible” set by technology and ecology, and also 
the limited development of regional specialization and 
the division of labor. In the second half of the book, 
Bang draws on comparative material, above all from the 
Mughal Empire, to characterize the world of the Ro- 
man trader—risky, fragile, dominated by uncertainty— 
and to identify the themes that we should be studying: 
the role of the state as predator, protector, and parasite 
on trading activity and the operations of communal sol- 
idarity, sociability, and informal coercion in the absence 
of adequate state control of the chaos of the bazaar. 
Above all, this shift in focus emphasizes the need to 
understand patterns of consumption in order to inter- 
pret the significance and development of particular 
kinds of trade in their specific context. 

This is an extremely rich and stimulating book, based 
on an impressive knowledge of the scholarship on two 
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different societies; many of Bang’s discussions—his 
characterization of Rome as a tributary empire and his 
speculative quantification of its economy, his ideas on 
the “domestication” of risk and imbalances in the ba- 
zaar—will be key points of reference for future debates. 
The book is densely argued and expects a lot of its read- 
ers; some of the short, confident dismissals of other 
scholars’ arguments will mean little to anyone without 
an intimate knowledge of the historiographical tradi- 
tion on the Roman economy. Bang does, to my mind, 
spend too much time engaging with that tradition 
rather than developing his positive characterization of 
the Roman Empire as a whole and of the workings of 
trade and exchange within it; he extricates himself from 
the ruts of the old debate by examining their origins in 
detail, at the cost of reducing the momentum of the 
vehicle that is carrying him onto new paths of under- 
standing. Nevertheless, this book makes an important 
contribution to establishing the specific dynamics of the 
Roman economy, rather than seeing it as either modern 
or not modern, and will need to be read carefully by 
anyone interested in the development of pre-industrial 
empires. 

NEVILLE MORLEY 

University of Bristol 


IsABELLE Rosé. Construire une société seigneuriale: Itin- 
éraire et ecclésiologie de l’abbé Odon de Cluny (fin du 
IX°-milieu du X° siécle). (Collection d’études médiéva- 
les de Nice, number 8.) Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 
with the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Centre d’études Préhistoire, Antiquité, Moyen age. 
2008. Pp. 732. €55.00. 


Odo, although the second rather than the first abbot of 
the monastery of Cluny (founded 909-910), played a 
major role in shaping what would become one of me- 
dieval Europe’s most influential monastic houses. For 
a long time Odo was considered interesting chiefly be- 
cause he wrote the first hagiographic “life” of a medi- 
eval lay lord (Gerald of Aurillac), but more recently he 
has been seen as playing a key role in the very foun- 
dation of Cluny as well as its subsequent development, 
especially its role as a reformer of other monasteries. 
Here Isabelle Rosé provides a detailed biography (or 
biographical itinerary, as she terms it) of Odo; an ap- 
pendix gives a year-by-year account of his activities, 
with citations. She finds it necessary to justify such a 
biography, as the form is often considered outdated, 
even artificial, by French scholars. The biographical 
itinerary is followed in the book’s second part by a close 
study of Odo’s thinking on ecclesiology and cosmology, 
especially the role of monks in a properly organized so- 
ciety. 

The “lordly society” of the title is misleading, as Rosé 
never discusses rents, serfdom, or banal dues (what me- 
dievalists normally mean by “seigneurialism”) but 
rather focuses on Odo’s belief that secular society, es- 
pecially the powerful, needed to be guided by monks. 
She chose the title because she sees Odo in particular 
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and Cluny in general as standing between the Carol- 
ingian age of the ninth century and the so-called sei- 
gneurial age of the eleventh century, which they helped 
to shape. This is an interesting idea, but the author 
never really makes clear how a cosmology in which 
churchmen assigned the powerful an important poten- 
tial role in shaping Christian society led to their polit- 
ical dominance—especially as much recent scholarship 
has downplayed the supposed independence of elev- 
enth-century lords. 

This book began as Rosé’s doctoral dissertation. It 
has all the strengths of a French thése de doctorat as it 
is a very thorough and well-documented analysis of all 
points raised. Such a long book, full of extensive his- 
toriographic discussions, footnotes in Latin, and com- 
plicated charts, can only make an American scholar 
jealous; would that we could publish something as wide- 
ranging. And yet the book also has the normal weak- 
nesses of a these, especially having less to say that is new 
than the sheer size of the work might promise. Many of 
Rosé’s broader points, such as that one cannot read 
backward from the eleventh century to understand 
tenth-century Cluny’s origins, or that a Cluniac abbot’s 
reforms of other houses cannot be characterized as the 
construction of a highly structured order, or that monks 
saw an important role for laymen in service to the 
church, were made a generation ago by Barbara H. 
Rosenwein (Rhinoceros Bound: Cluny in the Tenth Cen- 
tury [1982]), in a book that Rosé cites. 

Rosé’s most original contribution is a close exami- 
nation of Odo’s own liturgical and theological writings, 
thus making it possible to discuss what he thought were 
his period’s crucial issues, not merely what he did. She 
does a thorough job of placing Odo’s intellectual ori- 
gins within the context of the scholars of the late Car- 
olingian renaissance, the men who taught him and 
whose doctrinal questions influenced him. Indeed, the 
book’s most important broad theme is probably Cluny’s 
roots in ninth-century developments, correcting the 
too-easy assumption that the monastery’s foundation 
constituted a sharp break with the past. She also details 
Odo’s role in reforming Italian monasteries (generally 
without reference to the pope), a topic treated only su- 
perficially by most previous scholars. 

The division of the book into two parts is somewhat 
awkward and results in unnecessary duplication, as 
when, for example, Rosé discusses Odo’s travels to re- 
form monasteries as part of the biographical itinerary 
and then treats those same reforms again in the context 
of his ecclesiology. One could certainly have used Odo, 
as the author intended, to illuminate his changing so- 
ciety without separating his actions quite so thoroughly 
from his ideas. It is also unfortunate that, although she 
discusses Odo’s theologically inspired views of the 
world with some thoroughness, she does not do the 
same with John of Salerno, Odo’s first biographer. That 
is, rather than looking at John of Salerno as deliberately 
creating an ideal holy monk and abbot, she uses his ac- 
count as a straightforward record of what Odo did and 
when, primarily concerned with questions of whether 
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some of his dates might have been off by a year or two. 
That said, this book will be referenced by anyone study- 
ing the early history of Cluny or the broader history of 
Benedictine monasticism from the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries, 
ConsTANCE B, BOUCHARD 
University of Akron 


STEPHEN Baxter. The Earls of Mercia: Lordship and 
Power in Late Anglo-Saxon England. (Oxford Historical 
Monographs.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
2007. Pp. xviii, 363. $150.00. 


This book is a thoroughly researched and thought-pro- 
voking study that should be read by anyone interested 
in late Anglo-Saxon aristocratic politics and society. 
Stephen Baxter uses the careers of the late Anglo- 
Saxon ealdorman Leofwine and his family as a locus to 
explore a constellation of issues in tenth and eleventh- 
century English politics, religious patronage, land ten- 
ure, and lordship. Leofwine and his descendents were 
unique among late Anglo-Saxon aristocrats in main- 
taining their power from the 990s until the 1070s, sur- 
viving all but the last of the crises that affected England 
in that period. The book seeks to understand and ex- 
plain this political longevity by examining both the na- 
ture of and the limits on the powers wielded by the earls 
of Mercia in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Baxter 
clearly shares with James Campbell and the late Patrick 
Wormald a “maximum view” of the late Anglo-Saxon 
state, and not every reader will agree with this perspec- 
tive. Baxter sets the Mercian earls and their powers 
firmly within the maximalist paradigm, but argues that, 
though earls enjoyed great wealth and power, their po- 
sitions were distinctly insecure. 

Baxter begins by charting the careers of Leofwine, his 
sons Northmann, Eadwine, and Leofric, grandson A7If- 
gar, and great-grandsons Eadwine and Morcar. Oppor- 
tunism, a knack for astute alliances (e.g., with Gruffudd 
ap Llewelyn of Wales in the 1050s), and simple good 
fortune go some way to account for the survival of the 
house of Leofwine, but Baxter argues that the struc- 
tures of late Anglo-Saxon politics and society contrib- 
uted to their success. Having established a prosopo- 
graphical and chronological framework, Baxter then 
devotes each of the following four chapters to a dif- 
ferent topic: the extent, nature and limits of the earls’ 
power vis @ vis royal government, their wealth in land 
and the means by which they acquired it; their patron- 
age of religious houses; and their development, through 
the complex mechanisms of lordship, of a network of 
followers. 

Baxter sees the earls’ powers and interests as closely 
intertwined with those of royal government, and 
stresses the degree of control late Anglo-Saxon kings 
had over the structure of earldoms. He also demon- 
strates the wide range of judicial, political, and military 
activities in which earls engaged. In his examination of 
the Leofwinesons’ landed wealth as recorded in Do- 
mesday Book, Baxter contends that many of their es- 
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tates were “on loan” from the king and were held only 
so long as they stayed in office as earls. He shows that 
the house of Leofwine was clearly eclipsed in terms of 
lands by the house of Godwine, but challenges directly 
Robin Fleming’s well-known claim that the Godwine- 
sons controlled more land than Edward the Confessor. 
Baxter emphasizes the social and political aspects of the 
Leofwinesons’ patronage of monasteries and secular 
minsters, but also explores ways in which the Vision of 
Earl Leofric provides remarkable insight into the per- 
sonal religious devotion of a late Anglo-Saxon aristo- 
crat. 

The chapter on lordship is, for this reviewer, the most 
interesting. Through a close analysis of Domesday ev- 
idence—in particular, the textual formulae used to de- 
scribe lordship—Baxter reconstructs the complex ar- 
rangement of followers and commended men who 
supported the earls. In his analysis, Baxter sets out 
clearly and succinctly the various and potentially over- 
lapping bonds between lord and man in late Anglo- 
Saxon England. He argues compellingly that Frederic 
William Maitland’s interpretation of commendation as 
a weak bond was mistaken, and that passages in Do- 
mesday usually translated as “mere commendation” 
were meant instead simply to contrast a commendatory 
bond with one based on dependant tenure or soke right. 
The book concludes with a sketch of the events that lead 
to the downfall of Eadwine and Morcar after the Nor- 
man Conquest. Baxter argues that the structures of 
power that underpinned the Leofwineson earls were ir- 
recoverably eroded in the five years after the battle of 
Hastings. 

It must be pointed out that the factors Baxter high- 
lights as central to the achievements of the earls of Mer- 
cia—their exploitation of powers acquired as agents of 
the king, their accumulation of landed wealth, their use 
of monasteries and religious patronage as foci for ex- 
tending their influence, and their cultivation of a body 
of commended men and other supporters—were not 
unique to the house of Leofwine. Many late Anglo- 
Saxon aristocrats employed some or all of the same 
techniques in the struggle for power and reward, 
though neither on the same scale nor with the same 
level of success over the long term. It would be inter- 
esting, if challenging, to see the methods and models 
Baxter applies to the Leofwineson earls used to exam- 
ine other, lesser members of the late Anglo-Saxon ar- 
istocracy. 

ANDREW LOWERRE 
English Heritage, 
Portsmouth, England 


ALEXANDRA CUFFEL. Gendering Disgust in Medieval Re- 
ligious Polemic. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 2007. Pp. xviii, 430. $45.00. 


On the outer surface of the monumental Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, completed by 691 c.£., one finds 
tiles inscribed in letters as tall as a human being with a 
blessing that confers peace upon Jesus as God’s 
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Prophet and servant, alongside verses from the Qur’an 
(Sura Maryam 16:34-37) denying the possibility that 
God can incarnate. This inscription literally confronts 
and intentionally affronts the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre across the valley and stands both as testimony to 
the incorporation of Jesus into the line of pre-Muslim 
prophets and as a strong visual polemic against Chris- 
tianity. 

The abject disgust that Muslims felt about the idea of 
the incarnation was not merely philosophical but em- 
bodied, visceral, and physical. It had to do with birthing, 
ritual impurity, and the “filth” of the pregnant and men- 
strual female body. Alexandra Cuffel engages in ex- 
traordinarily incisive analysis of a chronologically and 
linguistically breathtaking range of texts that explore 
the rhetoric of physical disgust in the polemic literature 
of Christians, Muslims, and Jews against one another. 
“Body, gender, and religious deviance,” she tells us, 
“first coalesce [in antiquity] to form a particular form 
of polemic” (p. 11). Cuffel demonstrates how this mode 
eventually became common in pagan, Christian, and 
Jewish discourse as, first, pagans and Jews used the idea 
of bodily filth to degrade and devalue Christians and to 
“diminish the dignity of the Christians’ god” (p. 132). 
Christians in turn used similar rhetoric against nascent 
Islam, inveighing against what they regarded as its ab- 
ject, sensuous physicality, and Muslims responded with 
echoes of the ancient Jewish and pagan canards against 
the possibility of God being born from the corrupt body 
of woman. 

The corrupt female body is at the center of Cuffel’s 
discussion, as it appears again and again in polemics in 
a way that both exceeds and incorporates the tropes of 
the animal, the corpse, the sensual/sexual. The very fact 
that Cuffel pays attention to the gendered nature of the 
polemics is welcome, as previous writers have tended to 
look at the material without seeing the distinctly mi- 
sogynist rhetoric it encloses. Her nuanced treatment of 
the phenomenon is truly impressive as she exposes the 
ways in which women’s bodies, consistently connected 
with “dirt, waste, and rot,” led to the understanding and 
construction of “ ‘female’ as a negative ontological cat- 
egory in relation to the spiritual world” (p. 26). In the 
first part of her study she limns for us a picture of late 
antique differentiation of the male and female and the 
presentation of women as other, both in terms of their 
relationship with men and with the divine. In the second 
part of the book she discusses the high medieval val- 
orization of the figure of the Virgin Mary as the vessel 
of Christ’s humanity and the reaction of Jews and Mus- 
lims to this theological development, demonstrating in- 
ter alia how the rise of scholarly interaction among rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths led to polemics that were 
more learned and knowledgeable, but simultaneously 
and as a direct result more intense, incisive, and cruel. 

A highlight of Cuffel’s analysis and an area in which 
previous research has also been relatively lacking is her 
treatment of visual culture, particularly the idea and 
ideal of animal filth, wildness, and violence in bestiary 
literature. Having perceptively pointed out at the outset 
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that polemics could take many forms including the 
physical transport of materials engendering disgust into 
the sacred space of one’s enemy (p. 245), she builds on 
the work of scholars such as Debra Higgs Strickland and 
Claudine Fabre-Vassas to illuminate the manner in 
which the space of illustrated manuscripts and sculp- 
ture in the round could also become a site of contes- 
tation wherein the polemics of disgust could enable the 
troping of one’s enemy in a manner that was simulta- 
neously bestial and feminizing (p. 200). 

Polemics, whether written, spoken, or visual consist 
of in-group rhetoric that is yet directed outward toward 
the enemy othér. They must be simultaneously compre- 
hensible (and repugnant) to the group that polemicizes 
and equally recognizable and shocking to the group po- 
lemicized against. As such, polemic is inherently a rhe- 
torically violent intervention that involves cross-cul- 
tural translation and cross-pollination, demonstrating 
that intercultural contact involves creativity not only in 
exchange and cooperation but in canard and vituper- 
ation. The study of polemic enables one to see the often 
ugly interior prejudices of cultures locking horns while 
simultaneously exposing their most public faces. One 
cannot help but be impressed with the breadth of 
Cuffel’s analysis and by the manner in which her com- 
mand of the sources in Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, and var- 
ious vernaculars enables her to see both surfaces of the 
polemics at hand. This book is precisely the sort of 
cross-disciplinary, cross-cultural analysis that is abso- 
lutely necessary to make any sense of the complex and 
fascinating exchange between cultures that both col- 
lude and collide. 

Marc MIcHAEL EPSTEIN 
Vassar College 


GIULIANO Marcuetto. II divorzio imperfetto: I giuristi 
medievali e la separazione dei coniugi. (Annali 
dell’Istituto storico italo-germanico in Trento, number 
48.) Bologna: Il Mulino. 2008. Pp. 500. €32.50. 


As is well known, medieval canon law did not allow di- 
vorce as we understand it today. What the medieval 
canonists called divortium came in two kinds: divortium 
quoad vinculum, what today we would call annulment, 
and divortium quoad thorum, what today we would call 
separation. The former was a declaration that the mar- 
riage had not been properly formed in the first place. 
In most circumstances a judgment of divortium quoad 
vinculum allowed the couple to remarry. Divortium 
quoad thorum relieved the couple of the obligation to 
cohabit but did not allow them to remarry so long as 
both of them lived. Because of the church’s exclusive 
jurisdiction over matters of the formation and dissolu- 
tion of marriage, these were the rules that were applied 
throughout Western Europe in the high and later Mid- 
dle Ages and, in some places, well into the early modern 
period. 

The basic principle of the indissolubility of marriage 
and the grounds for annulment of marriages have been 
the subject of considerable literature, from the point of 
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theology and legal doctrine, from the point of view of 
the law as applied in the church courts, and from the 
point of view of their effect on social reality and of feed- 
back from social reality. The same cannot be said of 
separation. Even the development of the legal doctrine 
is unclear, and treatments of its application in the 
courts and the social reality that lies behind the cases 
are few and scattered. 

The grounds for separation remained debatable 
throughout the classical period of canon law (roughly 
1100-1500). Generally adultery, which the canonists 
called “fornication,” was the sole cause mentioned for 
separation from bed and board. Use of the word “for- 
nication,” the word used in the “except” clauses in the 
Vulgate edition of Matthew’s Gospel (5:32; 19:9), 
rather than “adultery” allowed the canonists to expand 
the grounds somewhat. They included “spiritual forni- 
cation,” heresy, or conversion to Judaism or paganism. 
Rarely, if ever, however, do the canonists mention cru- 
elty, even extreme physical cruelty, as a ground for an 
action of separation from bed and board. 

They do, however, mention cruelty as a defense to the 
action for restoration of conjugal rights. “A man seek- 
ing restoration,” Raymond of Penafort writes, “should 
not be restored [if] his cruelty is so great that adequate 
security cannot be provided to the fearful woman, or [if] 
he is pursuing his wife with capital hate” (Summa de 
matrimonio 4.19 [c.1235]). While similar views on the 
topic can be derived from other canonists, it has been 
supposed that it was not until Panormitanus, who died 
in 1445, that a mainstream canonist held that cruelty 
was a sufficient ground for an action of separation from 
bed and board, and that proposition did not become the 
communis opinio until the sixteenth century. 

At the same time the records of the church courts in 
the same period reveal, in some areas, an extensive ju- 
risprudence concerning actions of separation. The 
grounds were by no means confined to adultery. Sep- 
aration on the ground of cruelty was available in many 
places by at least the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Some courts were willing to go considerably further. 
The ecclesiastical courts in the diocese of Cambrai, for 
example, were willing to grant separations on the 
ground of morum discrepantia, a phrase that seems in 
application to bear a distinct resemblance to the mod- 
ern “irretrievable breakdown of the marriage.” 

The key issue, then, with the medieval canon law of 
separation, is whether and to what extent what was hap- 
pening in the courts in such cases is reflected in the 
development of the legal doctrine in the later Middle 
Ages. In this regard, Giuliano Marchetto’s book dis- 
appoints, for he says virtually nothing about what was 
happening in the courts. The book is valuable, however, 
as a work of doctrinal legal history. It contains the most 
detailed description that I know of juristic writing on 
both the procedure and the substance of separation 
cases (pp. 327-426), although it is confined mostly to 
printed sources. It would have been even more valuable 
had Marchetto continued the story into the sixteenth 
century when the canonists generally came to recognize 
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cruelty as an independent cause for a judgment of sep- 
aration. Almost half the book (pp. 21-231) is devoted 
to the basic principle of the indissolubility of marriage 
and its relationship to the way in which the marriage 
was formed. Marchetto is not breaking new ground 
here, but his bibliography is up to date, and he writes 
with clarity. Errors are relatively few and not serious. 
The documentation in the book is extensive and allows 
the specialist to check the original sources. 

More work clearly needs to be done, but Marchetto 
has advanced our understanding of the medieval law of 
separation considerably. 

CHARLES DONAHUE, JR. 
Harvard Law School 


WILLIAM J. Purkis. Crusading Spirituality in the Holy 
Land and Iberia c. 1095-c. 1187. Rochester, N.Y.: Boy- 
dell Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 215. $90.00. 


This book is a valuable contribution to crusades studies. 
Following Giles Constable and Jean Leclercq, William 
J. Purkis sees the crusades as an integral part of twelfth- 
century religious reform. In that framework, he empha- 
sizes the importance of pilgrimage and the imitation of 
Christ and the apostolic life to the origins and early de- 
velopment of crusading. 

The first two chapters argue that Pope Urban II 
touched on the deepest devotional needs of his audi- 
ence in his crusading appeal. The preachers and first 
historians of the crusade understood the crusaders as 
imitators of Christ and practitioners of the apostolic 
life, which also seems to have been the crusaders’ self- 
perception. Imitatio Christi and vita apostolica were 
“two foundations of crusading spirituality” (p. 56). 
Chapter three looks at the first fifty years of crusaders’ 
rule in the East. In that period, the connection between 
crusading to the East and ideals of apostolic life faded 
away, while ideas of Christo-mimesis continued to be 
central to crusading spirituality. Chapter four examines 
the Cistercian influence on crusading spirituality in the 
second and third quarters of the twelfth century. As a 
result of Cistercian preaching, the ideal of imitatio 
Christi was divorced from crusaders and reserved for 
those who committed their whole lives to following 
Christ, such as the Templars. Crusaders, in turn, were 
defined by the “duty to their bloodline” (p. 118). Their 
duty was to follow the crusading exemplum of their fa- 
thers. The last two chapters turn to Iberia. As a tribute 
to the potency of the imitatio Christi ideal, which itself 
was linked to the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, crusading 
was introduced to Iberia as an alternative route to 
Jerusalem. But this idea of iter per Hispaniam was soon 
supplanted by the invention of local crusading founda- 
tional legends and centers for penitential pilgrimage, 
such as the cult of St. James, the patron of the fight 
against the Muslims of Spain, at Compostela. 

This book clearly belongs to a particular school of 
crusades studies. Purkis’s research lies within the in- 
terpretative framework of his supervisor Jonathan Ri- 
ley-Smith and some of Riley-Smith’s established stu- 
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dents, notably Marcus Bull, innovating by narrowing 
the range of ideas that informed early crusading spir- 
ituality and following their development over a longer 
period of time. The book is based on a broad range of 
primary sources, although its use of secondary litera- 
ture is more limited. Except for the last two chapters, 
most of the sources are in English, and a weighty por- 
tion of them is partisan. Divergent perspectives are oc- 
casionally mentioned only to be neutralized. 

More clarity and conceptual precision in defining the 
subject would have strengthened the book’s argument. 
Is it religious reform that helps us understand the cru- 
sades, or does crusading spirituality help us understand 
religious reform? If this book on “crusading spiritual- 
ity” is “specifically focused on the ideology of crusad- 
ing” (p. 7), what is the distinction between the concepts 
of spirituality and ideology, neither of which is clearly 
defined? In what sense can “ideology” be used for the 
study of early crusading? Purkis also merges the ques- 
tion of spirituality as “the point where faith and action 
intersect” with the issue of the crusaders’ motivation (p. 
8). This raises methodological questions. If crusading 
spirituality is about how the faith is lived, can we ap- 
proach that experience through the study of sources 
telling us how “those who organised, promoted or sub- 
sequently wrote narrative accounts of the campaigns” 
(p. 10)—rather than those who took part in them—as- 
sociated a specific spirituality with crusading? 

Purkis convincingly demonstrates that crusaders 
were pious and that their piety was Christo-mimetic. 
But what did crusading imitation of Christ make of 
Christ? To more fully understand the nature of crusad- 
ing religion, it is not enough to know how crusaders 
translated their faith into action. We also need to un- 
derstand how that action affected the lives of others. Of 
this Purkis says nothing. War is hardly ever mentioned 
in this book. Christo-mimesis is posited as a research 
alternative to “meritorious warfare” (p. 4) and is, as 
individual religious experience, abstracted from the 
devastating violence it carried to the “unfaithful.” 

Purkis contributes to understanding crusaders on 
their own terms. That is laudable, as long as the his- 
torian reflects on how his efforts to understand crusad- 
ers in their own context is informed by contemporary 
intellectual and political contexts and how it shapes the 
terms on which we understand the crusades. If what we 
get is no more than identification with crusaders, then 
this outcome is contentious on both scholarly and po- 
litical grounds. Uncritical use of crusaders’ language to 
describe their actions is anachronism in reverse. The 
merit of writing today of crusaders’ “liberation of 
Jerusalem” and “custody of the Holy Land” without any 
qualifications consists in posing the question of the pol- 
itics of crusades research itself. 

ToMAZ MASTNAK 

Scientific Research Centre of the Slovene Academy of 

Sciences and Arts 


Ropert W. SHAFFERN. The Penitents’ Treasury: Indul- 
gences in Latin Christendom, 1175-1375. Scranton: Uni- 
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versity of Scranton Press. 2007. Pp. x, 240. Cloth $40.00, 
paper $25.00. 


Robert W. Shaffern’s book offers a most useful modern 
history of the'indulgence in the High Middle Ages. Sev- 
eral important articles have been published on this mat- 
ter (some authored by Shaffern), but an updated, book- 
length study has been lacking in English. 

The volume begins with a historiographical chapter 
that argues that “the confessional, polemical historiog- 
raphies of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
still influence today’s points of view” (p. 5) and moves 
on to give an ‘excellent overview of those lines of 
thought before addressing the significant and innova- 
tive contributions of Nikolaus Paulus and Bernhard 
Poschmann in the first half of the twentieth century. 
Shaffern then turns to the origins of the indulgence. 
Chapter two (“The Emergence and Variety of Indul- 
gences”) confirms that the first pardons were granted in 
the eleventh century, as some historians long have ar- 
gued, and places them within the context of eleventh- 
century reforms. It also discusses their precursors in the 
penitential regime from the early medieval church on- 
ward, including the use of absolutions and redemptions 
in the Carolingian and Ottonian churches; the book 
thus takes a longer view of its subject matter than im- 
plied by its title. 

The next chapter is entitled “The Treasury of Merit” 
and analyzes the idea of this inexhaustible fund of merit 
generated by Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the saints. 
Shaffern follows its development to its formulation in 
Pope Clement VI’s bull Unigenitus (1343), emphasizing 
that the bull did not represent new papal ideas about 
the doctrine of indulgence but rather served as “the en- 
dorsement of two centuries of learned theological and 
canonistic speculation concerning indulgences” (p. 
105). Drawing on a wealth of material, Shaffern dis- 
cusses the origins of the idea of a treasury of merit and 
contests the traditional “top-down” approach that sug- 
gests that it was authored by intellectuals. He argues 
that the metaphor and imagery came from the Bible 
and were transmitted through liturgy, homilies, and re- 
ligious drama. 

Much of the volume focuses on the ideas of theolo- 
gians and canonists, but chapter four (“Indulgences, the 
Saints, and Devotionalism at the End of the High Mid- 
die Ages”) explores how indulgences were perceived 
more generally in the medieval religious imagination 
and uses a variety of sources, including saints’ lives, to 
disprove the nineteenth-century idea that indulgences 
and the idea of Purgatory created a “piety of fear” or 
“piety of terror.” Further explorations of the laity’s per- 
ception and reception of indulgences and of the preach- 
ing and transmission of these spiritual rewards would 
have been most interesting, but are outside the scope 
of this short book. 

Returning to the intellectual elite, the last two chap- 
ters of the volume discuss some of the numerous dis- 
putes surrounding indulgences at the end of the High 
Middle Ages. Chapter five (“Controversy and Indul- 
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gences Prior to the Great Western Schism I”) centres 
on two forms of pardons that were much debated 
among fourteenth-century theologians and canonists, 
namely, indulgences for the dead and pardons from 
penalty and guilt (a pena et a culpa). Chapter six (“Con- 
troversy and Indulgences Prior to the Great Western 
Schism II”) analyzes the short treatise De quantitate in- 
dulgenciarum by the Dominican John of Dambach 
(1288-1372), which was written to defend his southern 
German brothers who had been accused of illegally 
preaching indulgences, accusations that most likely 
were an element in the conflict between the Domini- 
cans and their enemies within the German church. 

In his conclusion (“Unde indulgentiae?”) Shaffern 
sums up his position, stressing that “the traditional in- 
terpretation, which depicted pardons as spiritually stul- 
tifying, ought now to be laid at rest. To be sure, indul- 
gences rarely encouraged great conversion experiences; 
at the same time, neither did they generally reduce the 
Christian religion to a sterile series of robotically per- 
formed works” (p. 214). He also states that “the fervor 
of the laity generated most indulgences” as the majority 
were issued in response to “petitions from devout laity 
requesting that a bishop or pope grant a desired remis- 
sion” (p. 211); he thereby joins the many scholars who 
convincingly argue that the high medieval church and 
certainly its head, the papacy, was reactive rather than 
proactive in many of their dealings with the laity and 
that an exchange of religious ideas and forms of expres- 
sion between the papacy and the laity provided the im- 
petus for many of the church’s actions and policies. 

The volume provides an insightful, stimulating, and 
well-written account of the development of the indul- 
gence in the High Middle Ages and will undoubtedly be 
well received by scholars and teachers of medieval his- 
tory who have been wanting an introduction to this im- 
portant religious practice. 

IBEN FONNESBERG-SCHMIDT 
Aalborg University 


J. S. BoTHweELt. Falling from Grace: Reversal of Fortune 
and the English Nobility, 1075-1455. New York: 
Manchester University Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 269. £60.00. 


On the face of it, the power and position of the medieval 
English nobility appears strong. Indeed, it was some- 
times great enough to undermine royal authority. Yet 
at base the nobility relied on royal favor. If that favor 
was lost then nobility itself might be lost. This imagi- 
native study by J. S. Bothwell considers this topic over 
four centuries, from the revolt of earls against William 
the Conqueror in 1075 to the beginning of the Wars of 
the Roses in 1455. The approach is thematic rather than 
chronological, considering comparatively across time 
the various stages of royal disfavor. First there are the 
circumstances under which the nobility might fall foul 
of the crown and the general context within which this 
operated. Here a change is seen over the centuries as 
arbitrary royal will largely gave way to trial by battle, 
trial by other legal procedures, and subsequently to trial 
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by peers in a parliamentary context. The importance of 
the 1352 Statute of Treasons is well emphasized. It is a 
pity that the author chose not to consider the full ex- 
ploitation of attainder from the mid-fifteenth century 
onward. While it is true that others have studied this 
topic, the book would have been even more useful had 
it included it. 

Bothwell emphasizes that, even with the develop- 
ment of legal procedures, royal arbitrariness was never 
completely lacking. This theme recurs later in the book 
when he shows that favor might be restored almost as 
quickly as it was lost, and that there were relatively few 
noble lines that were subject to permanent perdition. 
The various forms of control and punishment are then 
considered, including excessive mutilation as part of ex- 
ecution. Other ways in which the crown could damage 
nobles who fell from their grace, such as forfeiture, ban- 
ishment, and exile, are also discussed, with an appro- 
priate attention to the problems faced by wives and 
families “left behind.” The conclusion presents a di- 
chotomy: despite increased opportunities in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries for “semi-rational if in- 
creasingly regulated political debate” in parliament, the 
crown turned to greater violence against its noble op- 
ponents. Bothwell’s explanation is that the develop- 
ment of formal parliamentary contexts removed the 
possibility of other opportunities for rational debate; if 
parliament “failed to offer a way to resolve issues be- 
tween rulers and ruled ... a more angry, violent and 
bloody form of dialogue developed.” This arguably 
overlooks the ways in which kings used parliament as a 
means of confirming their actions against their enemies, 
such as in 1397 and 1399. Again it is a pity that the Wars 
of the Roses were not included in the study. 

That said, the book is already impressive as a wide- 
ranging and multifaceted study of a topic that has never 
before been studied comparatively. Bothwell has def- 
initely filled a gap in crown-noble relations, and his 
book should be essential reading for anyone interested 
in either or both parties. It is not always an easy read, 
however. Paragraphs are often long and dense and lack- 
ing signposts. The book teems with examples but in- 
evitably the same ones crop up under different themes, 
and sometimes there is inconsistency, for instance in 
the names used for the magnates (always a problem 
when dealing with changing titles in the reigns of Rich- 
ard II and Henry IV). Referencing also raises an in- 
teresting question. Quite often the Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography is quoted as the source of informa- 
tion. That work is a tremendous achievement but is not 
footnoted. Therefore the reader of this book, wanting 
to follow up a particular incident, would not be able to 
know in which contemporary sources to look. It is also 
difficult to know how many examples of a particular 
phenomenon one would need to indicate or prove a 
trend. At base too it is difficult to assess the impact of 
personalities on crown-noble relations. But Bothwell 
has succeeded in producing an imaginative and fasci- 
nating study nonetheless, which also has a pleasing in 
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terdisciplinary feel to it through its invocation of liter- 
ary and artistic sources. 

ANNE CURRY 

University of Southampton 


Derek G. NEAL. The Masculine Self in Late Medieval 
England. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2008. 
Pp. xiii, 303. Cloth $68.00, paper $25.00. 


This is a very clever book. In it, Derek G. Neal tries to 
tease out varied meanings of masculinity from a com- 
bination especially of legal and literary sources between 
1350 (the Black Death) and 1530 (the Reformation in 
England) to examine men from head to toe (an idea 
that the cover of his book nicely recapitulates). He re- 
jects the “crisis of masculinity” model as too trite— 
masculinity always seems to be in crisis, he notes—in 
favor of a model of “double discourse” that he takes 
from George Devereux, examining external and inter- 
nal influences on masculine identity or the social and 
psychological self (p. 6). 

Neal’s chapters offer varied approaches to this sub- 
ject. Chapter one describes the spectrum of masculinity 
between the man who is “true, open, straightforward” 
and he who is “false, hidden, tricky,” seeing these as the 
fundamentals of men’s reputation (p. 47). Chapter two 
introduces the notion of “husbandry”: the male man- 
agement of the self, of the household, and of public 
relationships. Chapter three examines the male body 
and the myriad connections between physicality, sexed 
bodies, desire, and gender. Chapter four turns to fic- 
tional romances as openings into men’s minds. 

Neal is an elegant and witty writer, and his book is 
thoroughly entertaining. “Late medieval England was 
laced through. . . with regulatory forces,” he writes, and 
then adds: “laced, rather than walled; with sufficient 
agility one could slip through the web for quite some 
time, but one would probably trip up before long” (p. 
24). In the Chancery records he finds that “legal for- 
mality cushions endless self-interested whining” (p. 
165), and medieval romance is “the nuttiest genre” of 
the age (p. 187). 

Neal clearly wants to set himself apart as a scholar as 
well as a writer. He refers to other scholars to criticize 
as readily as to praise. He wants to frame his topic in 
new ways, with words like “husbandry” for proper mas- 
culine behavior and “substance” for what they strove 
for, meaning not only wealth and property but also sta- 
tus and reputation (pp. 58-59). He is willing to show 
how he wrestles with his sources. He wants to push the 
field in new directions. Particularly interesting is his re- 
jection of the notion that the male clergy presented a 
sort of “third sex” or intermediate gender identity; they 
were men “whether they liked it or not,” he concludes 
(p22): 

That cleverness sometimes gets in the way. Neal 
never explains how he selected the sources he uses, 
mainly court cases of the diocesan consistories and the 
court of Chancery, except to say that they are “plentiful 
and detailed” and reveal the interplay between interior 
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and exterior man “more consistently than others” (p. 
28). His bibliography references Canterbury, Exeter, 
London, Taunton, and York; were these all that sur- 
vived from the period or are they samples of a larger 
whole? The cases he describes, likewise, are not rep- 
resentative of what he found but “the more interesting” 
of them (p. 30). He often neglects to summarize stories 
in his eagerness to get to his interpretation; a reader of 
this book might be expected to know Geoffrey Chaucer, 
but the absence of overviews of Partenope of Blois, Be- 
vis of Hampton, and other more obscure literary tales, 
not to mention some of his legal cases, is regrettable. 

More troubling is Neal’s use of Freudian theory in 
the book’s last chapter. He argues that one cannot un- 
derstand medieval men without studying their psychic 
as well as their social selves. For Neal, that way is 
through psychoanalytic theory, since it provides the 
best language for talking about interiority. It is not 
anachronistic, he argues, since advances in neuro- 
science have increasingly demonstrated the relation- 
ship between thought patterns and the structures of the 
brain (p. 184; medievalists may recognize here the in- 
fluence of his dissertation adviser, Nancy Partner). Neal 
provides a detailed analysis of psychic conflict with 
mother and father figures in late medieval English ro- 
mances; he is not afraid to refer to oedipal complexes, 
castration anxiety, narcissism, dream theory, and other 
ideas that he draws from Sigmund Freud, Nancy 
Chodorow, or medievalist literary scholars. Yet the 
Middle Ages had a language for talking about interi- 
ority, that of religion, although Neal seems uninter- 
ested in what that language had to say and dismisses it 
as “a question for another book” (p. 247). How well 
these legends reflect the masculine mind is another 
open question; we know so little about their authorship 
and some are, as Neal admits, neither English nor late 
medieval in their origins. 

Neal is surely clever enough to realize the gauntlet 
that his argument throws before historians and to an- 
ticipate the reaction of scholars to it. I think I would 
have liked the book more without that final chapter; the 
legal cases and Neal’s interpretation of them were in- 
teresting and insightful enough. Despite my reserva- 
tions, therefore, I look forward to see what he offers us 
next. 

MATHEW KUEFLER 
San Diego State University 


JOHN VAN ENGEN. Sisters and Brothers of the Common 
Life: The Devotio Moderna and the World of the Latter 
Middle Ages. (The Middle Ages Series.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 2008. Pp. ix, 433. 
$59.95. 


John Van Engen has written a book that provides a wel- 
come reappraisal of Devotio Moderna, a movement on 
the border between medieval and modern forms of 
Christian life and thought. Almost a century ago Albert 
Hyma claimed that the Modern Devout characterized 
a “Christian humanism” that was unique and “a turning 
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point ...in European history” (p. 3). He was later at- 
tacked by R. R. Post, who dismissed the Devotion as 
basically monastic and thus not innovative. Van En- 
gen’s goal is to consider the Modern Devout in a fresh 
manner, “to have that story bring into focus not the 
early modern future but the late medieval present” (p. 
5), even though he does allow himself to incorporate 
Benjamin Franklin and George Eliot among the suc- 
cessors of the movement. 

The strength of this book lies in its careful, thought- 
ful, and insightful reading and rereading of primary 
sources, many of them not previously published. What 
could turn into an arid historiographical debate re- 
mains close to the lived experience of generations of 
men and women who for one reason or another did not 
enter formalized religious or monastic environments 
but found the companionship and inspiration of soci- 
eties based on friendship. Traditional monastics and re- 
ligious were often deeply suspicious of these self-made 
men and women in the urban environments of what we 
call the Low Countries. But thanks to sympathetic bish- 
ops and brilliant theologians such as Jean Gerson, the 
Modern Devout avoided being stamped as heretical. 

To understand these remarkable people, Van Engen 
begins with their own self-understanding in terms of the 
process of conversion, the turning of the mind and body 
towards a new life, inspired by the Gospel: “The Mod- 
ern-Day Devout were self-conscious converts” (p. 19). 
In this first chapter and the next we meet the figure of 
Geert Grote of Deventer, whom Van Engen locates in 
the urban landscape of the area and who in 1374 gave 
over his home to “poor women to serve God” (p. 61). 
The Devout had to cope with “Suspicion and Inquisi- 
tion” (chapter three) but managed to survive all chal- 
lenges at a time when other groups such as the Lollards 
were succumbing to charges of heresy. 

The varieties of life covered by the term Modern-Day 
Devout are reviewed in chapter four: “From Converts 
to Communities: Tertiaries, Sisters, Brothers, School- 
boys, Canons.” Because of pressure from their enemies, 
many of the Devout accepted the status of Third Order 
Franciscans and became tertiaries. Van Engen’s careful 
review of the different categories of the Devout is not 
only useful: he shows the creativity with which groups 
of men and women met the challenge of a church that 
was in the midst of crisis, with papal schism and a search 
for genuine religious experience. Van Engen uses the 
documents of the Devout themselves to show how they 
fitted into their urban environments, respected parish 
life, and yet followed their own way. 

The details of this life are found in chapter five: “In- 
venting a Communal Household: Goods, Customs, La- 
bor, and ‘Republican’ Harmony.” The inspiration came 
from biblical accounts of the early Christians, and so 
everything was to be held in common. At the same time, 
however, the Devout did not take vows and thus dis- 
tinguished their way of life from that of monastics. They 
chose to make societies and not corporations, and so 
they sought what one participant called an “amicable 
society or companionate friendship” (p. 199). 
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To live together according to friendship had been the 
dream of reformed monks of the twelfth century, but 
they soon developed into an order based on legal struc- 
tures. The Devout managed to maintain their original 
inspiration, in spite of challenges from inquisitors. Key 
members of the Council of Constance defended them 
(chapter six), and in the remainder of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the writers of the movement explicated their way 
of life and spirituality (chapters seven and eight). 

Van Engen captures the simultaneous complexity 
and simplicity of the Modern Devout and shows how so 
influential a tract as the Imitation of Christ could have 
come from this environment. This book is more than a 
history of the Devotio Moderna. It is a presentation of 
the “long fifteenth century” in Europe as a bond be- 
tween medieval and modern forms of life. Here we find 
Gerson, Francis Petrarch, Desiderius Erasmus, Martin 
Luther, and John Calvin, all seen in their indebtedness 
and reaction to the Modern Devout. 

The book cannot decide on whether or not to down- 
size the “Middle Ages.” In some places the term is cap- 
italized (as I think it should be) and in some places not 
(p. 120). Sometimes proofreading is lacking (p. 190, 
“Men wold”; p. 235, “oddly defensiveness way”). 

This is a grand and important book not only for those 
bitten by medieval studies but for all interested in West- 
ern civilization’s transition from medieval to modern. 

BrIAN PATRICK MCGUIRE 
Roskilde University 


DEBRA BLUMENTHAL. Enemies and Familiars: Slavery 
and Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia. (Conjunc- 
tions of Religion and Power in the Medieval Past.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 306. 
$42.00. 


The historiography of slavery has made much of the 
distinction between the so-called Mediterranean model 
as opposed to the Atlantic model of ownership and ex- 
ploitation of slaves. The former held sway during an- 
cient and medieval times, while Atlantic slavery 
emerged as a central feature of the expansion of Eu- 
ropean influence in Africa and the Americas beginning 
in the fifteenth century. The characteristics associated 
with the earlier regime were its smaller scale, its urban 
as opposed to rural location, the commitment of slave 
labor to largely domestic settings, and above all the rel- 
ative absence of racial justifications for enslavement. In 
comparison with the horrors of the transatlantic system, 
most historians have regarded its predecessor as rela- 
tively benign. Debra Blumenthal’s aim is not so much 
to challenge this opposition—if anything, she returns a 
mixed verdict on the Mediterranean experience—as to 
shift the focus of its study in a different direction. To 
that end she offers a highly detailed reconstruction of 
slave experience at a crucial time and place: fifteenth- 
century Valencia, a prosperous maritime center that 
was beginning to register the effects of ever deeper Ibe- 
rian penetration into the Atlantic. 

This clearly organized and well-written book opens 
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with a close look at how persons became enslaved. Late 
medieval Valencia obtained slaves in three ways. The 
leading source was the most traditional one: Muslims 
from Granada or northern Africa captured via wars and 
piracy. Enslavement could also result from court orders 
mandating penal servitude, which was reserved for 
mudejars, or local Muslims living under Christian rule. 
The final source was international commerce. Formerly 
centered on the eastern Mediterranean, it was now 
shifting westward, above all toward sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Canary Islands. After discussing how slaves 
were procured, Blumenthal then examines how sales 
were made, and highlights the role of brokers in run- 
ning a highly informal and decentralized market whose 
transactions became public only at the final stage when 
contracts were signed and taxes paid. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the social and eco- 
nomic dimensions of slave life: the sorts of work slaves 
engaged in, their activities and roles within their mas- 
ters’ households—including the sexual exploitation of 
women—and the limited but very real means by which 
slaves could hope to obtain and retain their freedom. 
The overall picture that emerges is a predictably mixed 
bag. But between the extremes of cruelty and degra- 
dation on the one hand and virtual absorption into the 
owner’s family on the other, one gets a general impres- 
sion of substantial integration by slaves into Valencian 
society. While relegated to mostly menial and unskilled 
tasks, slaves worked alongside free laborers. What is 
more, an impressive number appear to have been able 
to accumulate enough wealth to purchase their free- 
dom. Generally positive expectations in regard to man- 
umission, which was widely seen as a fitting reward for 
long-term loyalty, also seem to have alleviated some of 
the burden of servitude. 

Blumenthal sustains her argument through extensive 
references to local documentation. That she has care- 
fully trolled through a huge mass of paper is made clear 
by the generous excerpts from original records in Cata- 
lan and Latin that grace her footnotes. Pride of place 
belongs to two bodies of sources: notarial documents 
and the registers of municipal and especially royal of- 
ficials. Prominent among the latter was the Batlle or bai- 
liff who certified owners’ claims of servile status 
through public examination of individual slaves. While 
often perfunctory, the “confessions” these interroga- 
tions elicited provide personal information on some 
1200 slaves from the fifteenth century. Combining this 
with depositions from litigation in royal courts and the 
abundant data on family life and other domestic mat- 
ters in the notarial records, Blumenthal provides a sin- 
gularly vivid reconstruction of the rhythms of everyday 
life at the lower levels of a late medieval city. At the 
same time she enriches this tight focus on Valencia by 
keeping a sharp eye open for comparisons with the ex- 
perience of slaves elsewhere. These range from nearby 
Catalonia and Castile—the author is clearly familiar 
with the numerous local and regional studies of slavery 
in the Iberian Peninsula—to the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean, especially southern Italy, and even to the an- 
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tebellum American South. Not surprisingly, this work 
shows strong awareness of the major themes of the his- 
toriography of slavery in these other latitudes. It is par- 
ticularly sensitive to the crucial issue of agency and ini- 
tiative on the part of the slaves themselves who, thanks 
to the author’s skillful use of Valencia’s documentary 
riches, often emerge from the mass to appear as strik- 
ingly distinctive personalities. The result is an innova- 
tive reconstruction of a significant underside of urban 
life that usually languishes far beyond historical reach. 

JAMES S. AMELANG 

Universidad Aut6noma, Madrid 


EUROPE: EARLY MODERN AND MODERN 


JoHN M. Heab.ey. The Europeanization of the World: 
On the Origins of Human Rights and Democracy. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 2008. Pp. xvi, 290. 
$29.95. 


The argument underlying this book is that the Euro- 
pean Renaissance was the primary source of the move- 
ment toward the creation of a universalistic culture 
within Europe, and that they ultimately prepared the 
ground for globalization. John M. Headley, a Renais- 
sance scholar, is aware of the contemporary implica- 
tions of his claims, and while seeking to avoid polemical 
and triumphalist claims about the rise of the West, he 
offers a cautious historical argument on topics that are 
much discussed in contemporary social and political 
thought. He draws attention to two distinctive features 
of European civilization as it emerged in the Renais- 
sance period: the idea of a common humanity that re- 
veals itself in human rights, and the tenability of po- 
litical dissent that expresses itself in constitutional 
democracy. The book is organized into three chapters. 
The first chapter discusses the general context of the 
Renaissance, setting the terms for the emergence of 
these two features which are then respectively explored 
in the following two chapters. 

A major dimension of the Renaissance was not only 
the recovery of classical antiquity but also a fundamen- 
tal shift in spatial perspective, which was reflected in the 
exploration of new worlds. Headley is struck by the fact 
that the earth’s habitability has never been subject to 
much consideration in Renaissance studies. His claim 
is that the significant factor for the Renaissance was the 
recognition of the habitality of the new lands that Eu- 
ropean explorers encountered and that increasingly be- 
came more accessible. This was a challenge to the 
Christian myth of a common human descent and the 
denial of an inaccessible yet habitable antipodes. The 
problem of the accessibility of a habitable world beyond 
the seas required a redefinition of the Christian ec- 
umene in order to affirm the universal redemption of 
the human race. Headley’s examination of the ramifi- 
cations of this for Renaissance Europe is fascinating. 
The complex entwinement of cartography, theology, 
racism, and the history of exploration in the sixteenth 
century was a ground in which the medieval notions of 
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universal empire and a universal church gradually un- 
derwent transformation. The second chapter extends 
the discussion to the early modern period (1500-1800), 
where the shift from the religious to the secular oc- 
curred more decisively than in the Renaissance. Head- 
ley puts forward the bold argument that at the core of 
Western European civilization is a universalizing prin- 
ciple directed toward the construction of a common hu- 
manity. While this universalizing thrust was religious in 
its inception, it took shape through a process of detach- 
ment from religion. Here the story is how in the move- 
ment from the Renaissance to Enlightenment cultural, 
moral, and political ideas came to replace religious 
ways of imagining the world. This is what Headley calls 
“the Europeanization of the world,” namely the forma- 
tion of a mind that postulated a common humanity as 
a goal to be achieved. 

Against those who would reduce the universalistic 
impulse to colonialism and racism, this book offers an 
interpretation of the European heritage that, while not 
denying or downplaying the history of violence that was 
a feature of European history, emphasizes how this uni- 
versalizing culture provided modernity with two impor- 
tant resources: a political one, based on the recognition 
of human equality, rationality, dignity, and rights, and 
an intellectual one, based on respect for scientific and 
intellectual inquiry. Headley argues that the first of 
these represents the most attractive feature of the west- 
ern universalizing principle. Much of the second chap- 
ter is devoted to the history of natural rights in the early 
modern period. Chapter three moves on to look at the 
emergence of politically constituted dissent in modern 
Europe. Here the story moves into the domain of po- 
litical thought, territory that will be more familiar to the 
political theorist. The key argument advanced in this 
chapter is that Europe developed a culture of self crit- 
icism whose roots lie in Plato’s dialogues, medieval 
Scholasticism, Thomas More’s humanism, and philo- 
sophical skepticism, out of which came a propensity for 
toleration and an orientation towards dissent. But dis- 
sent was not only something to be tolerated; it was also 
positively recognized. The challenge, as it was first for- 
mulated in the early modern period during the wars of 
religion, is how to make possible the coexistence of dis- 
senting groups. 

There is much in this book for Renaissance scholars, 
historical sociologists, and students of contemporary 
history. For the present reviewer, a historically oriented 
sociologist, the book is an important contribution to un- 
derstanding the European heritage. The analysis of the 
Renaissance quest toward universality is undoubtedly 
the major strength of the book. The later sections are 
less original but serve the purpose of developing the 
early arguments around a fuller interpretation of mod- 
ern European self-understanding. Headley’s book can 
be situated in the context of other works on European 
civilization that stress the uniqueness of the West. His 
claim is that the principle of a common humanity based 
on the quest for freedom and dissent is a direct chal- 
lenge to postcolonial interpretations of the European 
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heritage and to those that reduce that heritage to one 

that culminated in the death camps of the Nazis. 
GERARD DELANTY 
University of Sussex 


Monica H. Green. Making Women’s Medicine Mascu- 
line: The Rise of Male Authority in Pre-Modern Gynae- 
cology. New York: Oxford University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xx, 409. $120.00. 


Monica H. Green recognizes the yearning for a usable 
past, but this book offers neither golden age nor re- 
naissance. Empirically exigent and analytically rigor- 
ous, it accounts for increasing male control of “women’s 
medicine” from the twelfth to the seventeenth century 
not by universities, licensing, humanism, guilds, or for- 
ceps but by multiple limitations on women’s participa- 
tion in authoritative knowledge. 

For Green, authority is not simply a patriarchal tau- 
tology; it is the product of women’s relationship to writ- 
ten works on medicine. She deploys old-fashioned phi- 
lology with great skill, but the work’s strength lies in its 
treatment of texts as objects of material culture that are 
produced, compiled, revised, owned, and exchanged, 
and are thus artifacts of social relations and processes. 
Seen in this light, the issue of women’s medical literacy 
is not whether an individual woman might be able to 
read (or have read to her) a particular Latin or ver- 
nacular work, but whether any group of women con- 
stituted a textual community that could create, com- 
municate, and sustain a tradition of medical knowledge. 
Texts are sites of content and social collaboration over 
space and time. Thus, although Green enumerates the 
ways women continued to practice without books and 
integrates many examples, she does not treat system- 
atically their work or orally transmitted experience. 
Scrutiny of hundreds of manuscripts on women’s health 
and reproduction, as well as inventories of convent li- 
braries and individual women’s possessions, establishes 
that female ownership of medical works was extremely 
rare throughout the period, as were texts that pur- 
ported to address female audiences. One reason, Green 
argues, is that after late antiquity midwifery, the most 
plausible social identity around which a textual com- 
munity might form, had ceased to be a distinct occu- 
pation. 

To illuminate women’s marginalization, the book fol- 
lows a group of Latin texts dealing with gynecology, ob- 
stetrics, infant care, cosmetics, and hygiene that orig- 
inated in twelfth-century Salerno and are sometimes 
attributed to, and sometimes entitled, “Trotula.” 
(Green has edited and translated these: The “Trotula”: 
A Medieval Compendium of Women’s Medicine [2001)). 
In spite of evidence that one treatise reflects women’s 
knowledge and addresses a female audience and in 
spite of the existence of a woman author, Trota, whose 
practical treatments it incorporated, the ensemble be- 
came part of a tradition of women’s medicine presided 
over by men. Already in the twelfth century a trend 
among male authors to embed diagnosis and treatment 
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within a theoretical framework diminished the ac- 
knowledgment of practical instruction that character- 
ized work like Trota’s. As the Trotula texts traveled 
through medical and clerical circles in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, they shed most of their few 
signs of female influence or audience. The areas that 
were to become gynecology and obstetrics attracted 
scant attention in general works of medicine or surgery, 
but well before the Black Death physicians took up the 
subject of generation and staked a claim to the treat- 
ment of infertility. Indeed, there is evidence that male 
practitioners increasingly treated female patients, even 
for conditions affecting parts of the body sequestered 
by women’s modesty and their male relatives’ honor. 

Green’s analysis of the migration and management of 
shame is one of the most original and elegant aspects 
of the book. She shows that the literature and practices 
of male physicians and surgeons gradually shifted the 
boundaries of taboo, so that their speech, gaze, and 
touch came to be regarded as respectable and expert. 
Nevertheless, they often depended on women assis- 
tants, giving rise to a paradox: while women’s practical 
knowledge was being denigrated, it was a necessary in- 
strument of men’s expanded professional range. At the 
same time, the dynamic of shame manifested itself in 
new ways, for example in the association of the Trotula 
texts with a mainly misogynist literature on “women’s 
secrets.” Katharine Park has documented the role of 
these mysteries in the history of anatomy (Secrets of 
Women: Gender, Generation, and the Origins of Human 
Dissection [2006]); Green’s interest is in the ways shame 
seeped from bodies to texts and morphed into slander, 
as reading about women’s “nature” extended beyond 
circles of practitioners. The issue of readers’ (even 
boys’) illicit uses of such texts became acute with their 
translation into vernaculars and the rise of literacy in 
the late Middle Ages. Green detects signs of women’s 
resistance to the presumably prurient abuse of the Tro- 
tula and other works, and copies of the vernacular 
books can seldom be linked to women. 

Rather it is in connection with new, more specialized 
works detached from the Trotula tradition that mid- 
wives, again a profession from the fifteenth century, 
emerge as an audience. Male professionals’ long in- 
volvement in reproductive matters led to them to ar- 
ticulate a separate field of gynecology (enhanced by 
newly discovered Hippocratic works) with women cast 
as assistants. It likewise gave rise in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to a distinct obstetrical literature, sometimes ad- 
dressed to midwives and, in the seventeenth century, 
even produced by them. But by that time, Green argues, 
the gates were closed: much of the authority women 
might have claimed was squarely in the possession of 
men. The new books assumed deference to male pro- 
fessionals and defined midwives’ duties narrowly. Thus 
they represent no triumph of women’s medicine. In- 
deed, only within the non-professional space of recipe 
collections in household books does Green see a man- 
ifestation of women’s medical literacy and authority in 
the early modern period. 
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Magisterial in scope—chronological, geographical, 
linguistic, and thematic—this book is a monument not 
to the mythical medical expert “Trotula” but to mature 
feminist scholarship. Her scrupulous conclusions per- 
mit Green to render this history useful as a way of think- 
ing about health in terms of human rights and about the 
consequences of structures that exclude populations 
from the production and control of knowledge about 
their own health care. 

JOAN CADDEN 
University of California, 
\ Davis 


Mark S. MicaLe. Hysterical Men: The Hidden History of 
Male Nervous Illness. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xiv, 366. $29.95. 


This hidden history is a story about how, since the En- 
lightenment, the men of Western medical science con- 
trived to ignore masculine psychological subjectivity. 
Playing on the title of Elaine Showalter’s The Female 
Malady: Women, Madness, and English Culture, 1830- 
1980 (1985), it is a study that confronts a “male mal- 
ady,” that is, a “chronic inability to reflect nonhero- 
ically, without evasion and self-deception, on oneself 
individually and collectively” (p. 282). 

After briefly sketching a history of hysteria down 
through the seventeenth century, Mark S. Micale’s 
story begins by reconstructing eighteenth-century ner- 
vous culture in Georgian England. He describes this 
age of sentiments and autobiography as an oasis of egal- 
itarian diagnosis, sandwiched between older demonic 
and uterine beliefs, and later Victorian forms of moral 
profligacy and constitutional degeneracy. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain how this inclusive Georgian culture 
fragmented, succumbing to a “great Victorian eclipse” 
and a “wave of amnesia” (p. 49) that descended over 
European medicine from 1790 to 1860. Micale inter- 
prets this as a vehement and successful neo-Hippocratic 
backlash against the egalitarian message of the Enlight- 
enment and the French Revolution. As uterine doc- 
trines reasserted themselves, this backlash resulted in 
the “feminization, sexualization, pathologization, and 
moralization” (p. 60) of the discourse on hysteria. Mi- 
cale finds this eclipse of male hysteria in scientific dis- 
course, but not in literary romanticism. In his narrative, 
the post-1790 fragmentation of the Georgian “synthe- 
sis” produced two cultures of hysteria, a scientific and 
an artistic one, each going their separate ways. Whereas 
medical science “embraced an exclusionary objectivist 
ideology, banned women from its professional ranks, 
and cultivated a new professional persona that was rig- 
orously masculinist,” European literary discourses of 
hysteria remained “open, creative, and exploratory” (p. 
114). 

If Western medicine had more or less closed down its 
discourse on male hysteria in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, then it was largely Jean-Martin Char- 
cot, Pierre Janet, and Sigmund Freud who struggled to 
reopen it in the 1880s. They did so, according to Micale, 
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by effectively reducing hysteria to neurology, draining 
it of affective content and thereby desexualizing and 
demoralizing the discourse. Micale reads this not as a 
new strategy of social control, but rather a calculated 
response to older, moralistic interpretations of hyste- 
ria. Precisely because Charcot’s model of hysteria was 
so narrowly neurological, it became possible to apply it 
to men and thereby implicitly challenge the conven- 
tional gender roles of the time. Hence, although sci- 
entific discourse was decidedly more diverse and am- 
biguous during this putatively “golden age” of hysteria, 
efforts to suppress male hysteria continued. Medical 
practitioners often ignored Charcot’s work, misattrib- 
uted male hysteria to foreigners, or simply circum- 
vented it terminologically. 

In his chapter on “Freud and the Origins of Psycho- 
analysis,” Micale marshals considerable evidence to 
demonstrate that Charcot “impregnated” (p. 233) 
Freud with the idea of male hysteria. Freud recast 
Charcot’s work in a gender-neutral theory of neurosis 
and, to aremarkable degree, bridged the gap separating 
scientific and literary genres. But even Freud—himself 
struggling with the symptoms of nervousness—sup- 
pressed male hysteria in his published work and ulti- 
mately never escaped the “historical ‘prison of gen- 
der’” (p. 275). In Micale’s view, it would take the 
multiple traumas of the twentieth century to make the 
repressed and hidden history of male hysteria tellable. 
The rise of psychoanalysis, the undeniable evidence of 
male emotional collapse in two world wars, and social 
liberation movements have all helped overcome the 
“obstacles to masculine self-understanding” (p. 284). 
The male malady, it would seem, is on the mend. 

Most of the problems in Micale’s account derive from 
a narrative that is overinvested in an Enlightenment 
discourse and haunted by the specter of the “Great Vic- 
torian eclipse.” And yet, there is plenty that remains 
eclipsed in Micale’s own account. For example, there is 
nothing on the significance of Mesmerism and virtually 
no credence given to the important influence of spiri- 
tualism. Arguably, these movements played a decisive 
role in the very literary Romanticism—to say nothing 
of theories of the unconscious—that are so crucial to 
his story. It seems as though Micale’s laudable attention 
to gender dichotomies has led him to overlook the cru- 
cial role of religion in mid-nineteenth-century Victo- 
rian discourse. If indeed there were two cultures of hys- 
teria in Victorian society, the discourse on masculine 
nervousness stood—as Janet Oppenheim clearly 
saw—in a far more ambiguously symbiotic relationship 
to religion than Micale assumes. 

The Achilles’ heel of Micale’s account is likely to be 
found in his portrayal of Western medical science as a 
kind of bogeyman threatening enlightened gender re- 
lations. If the “exclusionary methodology of positivist 
science” and its male practitioners’ “acts of omission 
and commission” (p. 279) were in fact so pervasive, then 
it becomes difficult to imagine why, at the height of sci- 
entific prowess in the late nineteenth century, discus- 
sions of male hysteria were growing in “diversity and 
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ambiguity” (p. 177). Micale positions Otto Weininger 
as a pivotal figure who supposedly captured these in- 
ternal contradictions of biomedical discourse. But 
Weininger was not so much a representative of scien- 
tific discourse as he was an example of how rapidly and 
brazenly ideas were exchanged between scientific and 
literary genres. Micale’s juxtaposition of an enlightened 
literary discourse on male hysteria and a benighted pos- 
itivistic one has difficulty capturing the intensity of such 
exchanges. 

Nevertheless, this is a major contribution to the his- 
tory of hysteria. It is a highly readable synthesis that not 
only incorporates larger political and cultural develop- 
ments but also delivers an innovative re-interpretation 
of the early development of Freudian psychoanalysis. 

Eric J. ENGSTROM 
Humboldt University, 
Berlin 


Hannu Sati. Nineteenth-Century Europe: A Cultural 
History. Cambridge: Polity. 2008. Pp. vii, 192. $24.95. 


“The nineteenth century cannot be forced into a brief 
overview, the particulars of which would be valid from 
the era of the Napoleonic Wars to the decadent atmo- 
sphere of the fin de siécle,” writes Hannu Salmi in the 
introduction to what is, in fact, a brief overview of nine- 
teenth-century European cultural history, originally 
published in Finnish. Well aware of the dangers of gen- 
eralizing about one hundred years of historical devel- 
opment in twenty-odd states (some of which, like 
Greece, actually did not exist in 1800, others of which, 
like Hanover, did not survive the century), Salmi chose 
instead to write an impressionist treatment, one that 
portrays the period largely through the experience of 
those who lived it. Drawing especially on literary re- 
flections, Salmi, a Finnish cultural historian who has 
written extensively on Wagnerism and (strange combi- 
nation, perhaps) the history of kissing, attempts to give 
readers the flavor of nineteenth-century cultural expe- 
rience without claiming any sort of exhaustive coverage. 
He succeeds, in fact, in his mission to present a rich 
nineteenth century without the “isms” and not reduc- 
ible to its great socioeconomic structural changes (p. 1). 
The question is, however, if this impressionistic version 
will satisfy those seeking a reliable as well as an en- 
gaging new way of presenting this world of unparalleled 
cultural richness and diversity to their students. 
Salmi does not work chronologically, per se, though 
he begins with industrialization and ends with a chapter 
on the fin de siécle. Nationalism is treated in chapter 
four, already a problem for places like Russian Poland 
or Greece, or Finland for that matter, where nation- 
alism came before industrialization and subjects like 
the department store (chapter six) or colonialism 
(chapter eight) are essentially irrelevant. I would be 
tempted to put the chapter on mechanical reproduction 
of texts and images (chapter seven) before the chapter 
on trains (chapter two), and to devote at least one full 
chapter to rural life and one to urban working-class cul- 
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ture rather than periodically reminding readers that 
these lifestyles were very different than the bourgeois 
Parisian cultural world that remains, here, still the epit- 
ome of nineteenth-century culture, despite Salmi’s at- 
tempts at diversification. I cannot imagine, either, not 
wanting to divide all this up into smaller temporal units; 
nowhere in Europe, not even in rural Transylvania or 
in Eugen Weber’s Limousin, was “culture” the same in 
1890 as it was in 1810, and of course for elite writers, 
artists, composers, and scholars, the world was trans- 
formed multiple times over this period. Salmi knows 
this, to be sure, but the effort at generalizing, and at 
telling the story essentially without the relevant polit- 
ical contexts, ultimately makes Europe’s enormous dis- 
parities—in wealth and religion, in freedoms and op- 
portunities, in technology and diet, in musical taste and 
in home furnishings—disappear. It may just be the case 
that an impressionistic view of nineteenth-century cul- 
ture inevitably becomes so subjective a set of juxta- 
posed elements that it resembles James Thurber’s fa- 
mous sketch, made upon finally succeeding in seeing 
something in his laboratory microscope—a picture that 
turned out to represent his own eye. 

Of course, some eyes do see better than others, and 
Salmi’s insights are often instructive. His passages on 
gender issues and family life are generally well done, 
and he provides a nice rereading of Rudyard Kipling’s 
poetry. His Finnish examples are interesting, and help 
to diversify our sample of nineteenth-century voices. 
But there are also many generalizations made here that 
specialists will find objectionable, and choices of sub- 
ject matter or evidence with which one can quibble. No 
one who knows Lord Byron well will agree that Roman- 
ticism was an escapist movement (p. 22). As a person 
who has taught both works repeatedly, I object to being 
told that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s Faust (1808) 
“tell[s] a story of the constant pursuit of material well- 
being” (p. 31), and that Frangois-René de Cha- 
teaubriand’s Atala (1801) is an example of the merging 
of classicism and Romanticism (p. 44). Much recent 
work has combatted the view that the role of religion 
“had greatly diminished” by mid-century (p. 56); as 
usual, here, the rise of antisemitism is treated in the 
German context, but not in Russian, Austro-Hungar- 
ian, or French contexts (pp. 125-126). Phrenology is 
treated in the fin de siécle chapter, despite the fact that 
its founder, Franz Joseph Gall, died in 1828 (p. 129). 
The section on Richard Wagner, remarkably given Sal- 
mi’s earlier work, is deeply problematic; the author as- 
serts, for example, that there were pro and anti-Wagner 
circles in the 1840s, when he was still an almost un- 
known composer, and that Wagner was “nearly a pre- 
decessor to the Nazis” (p. 66), a controversial statement 
if ever there was one. 

Of course one can always quibble with interpreta- 
tions or generalizations, and suggest better ways to or- 
ganize chapters or chronologies. But I think the prob- 
lem here is the deeper one Salmi himself identified: a 
short history of nineteenth-century European culture, 
embracing so many nations, classes, genres, and tech- 
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nological and ideological revolutions, simply cannot do 
the subject justice. Perhaps I simply love the nineteenth 
century too much to approve of its compression in this 
way; but perhaps too there are some histories that just 
should not be so brief. 
SUZANNE MARCHAND 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 


CHRISTOPHE CHARLE. Thédtres en capitales: Naissance de 
la société du spectacle a Paris, Berlin, Londres et Vienne 
1860-1914. (Bibliothéque Albin Michel Histoire.) Par- 
is: Albin Michel. 2008. Pp. 572. €29.00. 


Christophe Charle’s ambitious book promises a study 
of the “social, political, and cultural dimensions” of the 
society of spectacle that developed in Europe in the 
nineteenth century (p. 7), comparing the theatrical cen- 
ters of Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna. The links of 
these four cities with an international European culture 
made their theaters sites for the importation of plays 
from other parts of the continent, demonstrating the 
cultural hierarchies of Europe in the late nineteenth 
century. They also experienced the processes of liber- 
alization, commercialization, and growth of alternative 
avant-garde performing companies and playwrights 
that marked European culture at that time. 

To fulfill his promise, Charle describes in turn dif- 
ferent aspects of theatrical history in these four cities. 
The first section of the book is concerned with business 
and professional aspects of theaters. He begins with the 
expansion of the number of theaters in each city, their 
locations, and potential audiences. He then takes up 
the different kinds of individuals who made these the- 
aters function, beginning with the director who made 
aesthetic, entrepreneurial, and political decisions, and 
who took many of the risks involved in putting perfor- 
mances on stage. The recruitment, training, and hard- 
ships that made up the profession of actor are then de- 
scribed, along with the parallel experiences of those 
who wrote for the stage. This first section concludes 
with an inquiry into the factors that made some of these 
individuals a success, a goal so ephemeral that it is no 
surprise that contemporaries often attributed it to 
“magic, charm, mystery” (p. 203). Charle, for his part, 
concludes that while a risky market for older, successful 
plays existed, the public’s attraction to diversity and the 
reformulation of theatrical genres opened the way for 
moderate innovation. But this moderation limited the 
attraction of the radical changes associated with avant- 
garde theater groups and playwrights such as Henrik 
Ibsen. 

The second half of the book takes up more directly 
the relationship between theatrical performance and its 
audiences. A first chapter in this section focuses on the 
audiences in London and Paris. The changing location 
of theatrical districts, from the East End to the West 
End in London and from the boulevards to central Paris 
are described, along with the late-nineteenth-century 
difficulties of theaters in these cities. He shows the in- 
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ternational domination of Paris, which exported plays 
that had broken free of the aristocratic Old Regime and 
portrayed a society dominated by a successful but fal- 
lible bourgeoisie. He then examines the content of plays 
more closely, describing not only the changing portrayal 
of elites, as bourgeois replaced aristocrats, but also the 
ways women were represented on stage and, at the end 
of the century, the emergence of characters from the 
working class. The conflicts between public authorities, 
who sought to protect their own version of public mo- 
rality, and the producers and directors of plays that 
pushed the limits of what was permissible, provide in- 
sight into themes such as decadence, treatment of work- 
ers, and the various scandals that marked Parisian the- 
ater in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. As a conclusion, Charle discusses the rise of 
modern theater before World War I, including the nat- 
uralist and symbolist styles that changed the content 
and form of plays. He also considers the transition at 
the same time from this first “Society of Spectacle” to 
one dominated not by live performance but by the new 
medium of cinema. 

Charle’s book is rigorously thorough in describing 
the social and economic aspects of nineteenth-century 
theater in these four cities. But he replicates the Pa- 
risian dominance of Europe in that period, with Berlin 
and Vienna especially fading into the background of his 
account. He provides invaluable information on the so- 
cial recruitment of directors, actors, and authors, and 
important insights into the changing audiences of late- 
nineteenth-century theaters. But the book is strongly 
influenced by this emphasis on social history, and seems 
to give only minimal attention to cultural aspects that 
might help answer some of his questions about the at- 
traction of audiences to particular actors, authors, and 
plays. Finally, and perhaps most disappointing, is his 
narrow definition of spectacle. Restricted to stage per- 
formances in legitimate theaters, this takes no account 
of the many other forms of performance that marked 
European popular culture at this time, such as cafés- 
concerts, popular festivals, wax museums, or the in- 
creasingly democratic and performative politics of late 
nineteenth-century Europe. 

JAMES R. LEHNING 
University of Utah 


Ronap Hutton. Blood and Mistletoe: The History of the 
Druids in Britain. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
2009. Pp. xv, 491. $45.00. 


Some of the peoples whom the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans designated as “Celts” revered a class of priestly 
intellectuals called “Druids,” whom the Romans even- 
tually suppressed, and there are references in medieval 
Irish and Welsh sources to magicians or prophets whose 
names (drui, derwydd) are evidently derived from the 
same Celtic term. This much seems beyond reasonable 
doubt, but it is almost all that can be said about the 
Druids without venturing onto more or less controver- 
sial terrain. Mysterious, remote, and—depending on 
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one’s perspective—either inspiring or sinister, the Dru- 
ids have attracted conjectures and projections of all 
kinds ever since their first appearance in the written 
record. 

If that which is known for certain about the Druids 
is remarkably exiguous, then that which has been 
thought about them is unquantifiably vast. This is the 
topic that Ronald Hutton confronts in this engaging, 
learned, evenhanded, and abundantly rewarding book: 
“The raw materials for the construction of ancient Dru- 
ids, so frustrating for a prehistorian or ancient histo- 
rian, have resulted in a wonderful subject for a student 
of modernity” (p. 48). At 491 pages, this is a substantial 
piece of work—although, as Hutton states toward the 
conclusion, it required extensive pruning at every stage 
to keep it from being several times longer. It is a tribute 
to the subject, and to its treatment here, that one is 
tempted to regret this authorial self-discipline. 

After a chapter that sketches the ancient and medi- 
eval “raw material,” and another devoted to the Re- 
naissance scholars who, rediscovering the Druids in 
classical texts, pressed them into the service of emerg- 
ing European nationalisms, Hutton turns his attention 
to Britain. Ultimately, “this book is about neither ar- 
chaeology nor Druidry, but about the British, and the 
way in which they have seen themselves, their island, 
their species and their world” (p. xv). The result is a 
masterpiece of cultural history, which sheds manifold 
light on the centuries-extended interplay of politics, 
faith, and identity. 

As the Druids represented a spiritual tradition which 
the Greeks and Romans had contrasted with their own, 
it was easy for Britain’s Protestant denominations to 
find in them an analogy to their own independence from 
the Roman church. Nor did they stop with analogy: the 
idea, already put forward in the seventeenth century, 
that the Druids had inherited the faith of Abraham, was 
developed into a claim that they had in fact played a 
crucial part in shaping a distinctive Celtic Christianity, 
forerunner to the Church of England. Other agendas 
found very different analogies. As Britain became an 
empire, claiming the mandate of a civilizing mission, 
Rome in turn was seen as an increasingly congenial 
model; while classical justifications of the suppression 
of the Druids as perpetrators of human sacrifice could 
evoke associations with all that seemed most reprehen- 
sible in accounts of Hindu ritual. 

The eighteenth century saw initiatives to reassert the 
distinctiveness of Welsh language and culture. Inevi- 
tably, this movement came to involve the Druids: not 
only could the Welsh, as speakers of a Celtic language, 
claim a more direct connection with the ancient Britons 
than their Anglo-Saxon supplanters, but the only an- 
cient mention of British Druids (by the historian Taci- 
tus) situates them on the Welsh island of Anglesey. Two 
figures are especially noteworthy in this connection: 
Edward “Celtic” Davies (1756-1831), who elaborated a 
reconstruction of Druidic belief based on contempo- 
rary theories concerning comparative religion; and Ed- 
ward Williams alias lolo Morganwg (1747-1826), a lau- 
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danum addict, fiery political radical, and compulsive 
forger whose multitudinous fabrications included his 
own vision of a Druidic theology. The inventions of 
these men were blended and developed by many suc- 
cessors, giving rise both to the ceremonial of the Welsh 
national arts festival or eisteddfod, and to the teachings 
of the contemporary Druid groups whose tangled evo- 
lution Hutton charts in the book’s final chapters. 
These paragraphs can only hint at the riches to be 
found in this fascinating and revealing study. Besides 
the breadth of its coverage, and the insights of which it 
is so full, one of the book’s most striking features is the 
fairness, indeed the compassion, with which Hutton re- 
gards all of its multifarious protagonists. When placing 
superseded theories in their broader context, or when 
tracing the tradition of modern Druidism back to roots 
in self-delusion and imposture, he writes with patience 
and understanding, and without the facile contempt 
which is all too frequent in academic accounts of un- 
conventional thinkers. The same fairness is brought to 
bear on the academics themselves: thus Hutton shows 
us how the story of British archaeology—in its engage- 
ment with the Druids as in other respects—is itself an 
often murky battleground of rival prejudices, of the 
clash of classes and personalities. 
JOHN CAREY 
University College Cork 


MEREDITH ANNE SKuRA. Tudor Autobiography: Listening 
for Inwardness. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
2008. Pp. xii, 301. $45.00. 


The study of sixteenth-century English autobiography 
has made great progress. An informal canon has estab- 
lished itself through such focused studies as Elizabeth 
Heale’s Autobiography and Authorship in Renaissance 
Verse: Chronicles of the Self (2003) and Early Modern 
English Lives: Autobiography and Self-Representation, 
1500-1660, by Ronald Bedford, Lloyd Davis, and Phil- 
ippa Kelly (2007). Meredith Anne Skura’s new book 
concentrates even more closely on the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its choice of core authors is unsurprising: John 
Skelton, Thomas Wyatt, John Bale, Thomas Why- 
thorne, Thomas Tusser, Isabella Whitney, George Gas- 
coigne, Robert Greene, plus five authors who contrib- 
uted to The Mirror for Magistrates (some of them more 
plausible instances than others). The discussions of 
these authors address various issues, too many to report 
on in full here, but the book’s general methodology de- 
serves our attention. 

In her introduction Skura clears a wide theoretical 
space for herself by “adopting a very loose definition of 
autobiography” (p. 12). Early modern texts have a be- 
wildering habit of mixing fact and fiction, and of playing 
authorial peek-a-boo games with the reader, and they 
may even have been written under a false name. For her 
part, Skura rejects distinctions between “true” and fic- 
tional autobiographies as anachronistic (p. 3), but that 
stance is not consistently maintained. For instance, her 
declaration in the introduction that “William Baldwin 
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could praise the poet who ‘feyneth well but never lyeth,.’ 
whose fiction was not, as it is often said to be today, a 
lie” (p. 3) seems to have been forgotten by chapter four, 
where Baldwin figures as a writer “increasingly con- 
cerned with separating true ‘historia’ from the ‘inven- 
tion’, ‘conjecture’, and biased judgment that had made 
it unreliable like poesie” (p. 77). The author certainly 
does believe in truths of some kind, for she undertakes 
to “retrieve all the information I can from what people 
did say, as well as what they may have revealed inad- 
vertently” (pp. 2-3). In this strategy, wary of the text, 
all reliability must come from the researcher’s ingenu- 
ity, as in an interrogation. The book’s subtitle evidently 
refers to this procedure. 

The techniques Skura applies include familiar ones, 
such as formal literary analyses and factual contextu- 
alizations: she compares, for instance, Wyatt’s versions 
of his poems with those of Richard Tottell, and inter- 
prets various editions of Tusser’s A Hundreth Good 
Pointes of Husbandry (1557) in relation to the docu- 
mented events of his life. Extending her interpretative 
scope, she analyzes, more programmatically than pre- 
vious scholars in the field, “what an author is doing as 
well as what she says,” (p. 9); she also ventures psy- 
choanalytical hypotheses, for instance that “on some 
level Bale sees himself as an abandoned child” (p. 69), 
that Whythorne fostered unexpressed rage at the 
women who hurt him (p. 123), and that Greene felt a 
need for a father substitute (p. 215). With so many dif- 
ferent approaches, it may take the reader some time to 
develop a feeling for what exactly is being argued. 
While most chapter titles foreground literary analysis of 
specific texts—particularly of tell-tale adaptations and 
revisions—and although those chapters include some 
close reading, it is evidently not Skura’s focal concern 
to find out how authors devised an idiom of the self or 
of the heart, as Anne Ferry did in The “Inward” Lan- 
guage: Sonnets of Wyatt, Surrey, Shakespeare, Donne 
(1983). Skura’s concluding chapter confirms that the 
real question has been “Autobiographers: Who Were 
They? Why Did They Write?” (p. 220), an approach 
showing more affinity with James S. Amelang’s The 
Flight of Icarus: Artisan Autobiography in Early Modern 
Europe (1998). 

Skura’s conclusion points out features shared by the 
authors discussed, showing how they worked under sim- 
ilar circumstances, often as “educated, socially mobile 
servants” in close interaction with their masters (p. 
221). The separate chapters, however, though ordered 
chronologically and discussing literary models and in- 
fluences in relation to individual authors, stop short of 
combining these into ongoing autobiographic traditions 
like Heale’s “narratives of experience.” By the end of 
the sixteenth century, Skura concludes, autobiography 
had become commonplace, and conventions for it were 
firmly established (p. 198); but the book’s division into 
modular chapters, rather than foreground interrela- 
tionships between authors, serves to emphasize their 
uniqueness and isolation. 

General readers will appreciate Skura’s book as a se- 
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ries of information-packed (and abundantly but unob- 
trusively annotated) introductions to individual auto- 
biographers: the book provides what twenty-first- 
century people are interested to know about other 
people. Given the reliance on the researcher’s detected 
truths rather than on the authors’ professed ones, such 
readers should be warned against fancying that this 
book tells them all they need to know: the original texts 
still remain to be read. It is not, after all, for us to show 
Tudor autobiographers how to listen for inwardness: it 
is they who have taught us. 

HENK DRAGSTRA 

University of Groningen 


JAMES Murray. Enforcing the English Reformation in 
Ireland: Clerical Resistance and Political Conflict in the 
Diocese of Dublin, 1534-1590. (Cambridge Studies in 
Early Modern British History.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 353. $120.00. 


James Murray’s groundbreaking study was prompted by 
the scholarly debate concerning the failure of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in Ireland that took place during 
the 1970s. His introduction is especially useful for 
scholars embarking upon a study of sixteenth-century 
Ireland, providing a critical review on the formative im- 
pact of the Bradshaw-Canny debate on scholarship in 
this field and reflections on the implications of devel- 
opments in English Reformation studies for advancing 
that scholarship in the Irish context. This is not a stan- 
dard local study of the Reformation in the diocese of 
Dublin that examines the minutiae of parish or clerical 
life at grassroots level. Rather, by focusing on the Dub- 
lin diocese, the major ecclesiastical unit within the Eng- 
lish Pale, this book explores how initiatives pursued by 
reforming archbishops of Dublin and successive Tudor 
viceroys to secure the allegiance of the indigenous com- 
munity to the established church ultimately ended in 
failure. 

Chapter one details the unique character of Dublin 
diocese vis-a-vis its cultural, structural, and strategic 
advantages, and a sense of its anticipated openness to 
embracing the crown’s religious policies is effectively 
conveyed. However, the Englishness of the diocese is 
shown to have had a pronounced, longstanding, deeply 
engrained, and inherent religious dimension that was 
Catholic in a particular sense. Murray presents fasci- 
nating insights into the complexities that characterized 
the mentalité of the “faithful Catholics of the English 
nation” in the Pale on the eve of the Reformation. 
Their conservativism and local patriotism, their sense 
of distinctive identity as a close-knit community that 
upheld particular values and a way of life since Laud- 
abiliter (1155), and the privileges invested in their re- 
ligious corporations and defended by senior corporate 
clergy are highlighted. Early on, therefore, the reader 
is alerted to this community’s likely resistance to the 
perceived threat to their ethos and privileges posed by 
the crown’s religious reforms in the 1530s. 

In the first of two chapters on Archbishop George 
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Browne’s attempts at enforcing religious reform down 
to 1542, Murray explains how the Kildare Revolt con- 
tributed to the emergence of a culture of indigenous 
clerical resistance in the Dublin diocese just as the Tu- 
dor regime prepared to implement its ecclesiastical re- 
forms. Browne’s strained relations with the diocese’s 
corporate clerical elite and with the king’s deputy, Leo- 
nard Grey, are detailed and his early successes in ad- 
vancing the Henrician Reformation acknowledged. The 
notion that Thomas Cromwell’s demise effectively si- 
lenced Browne is challenged. Murray shows how the 
archbishop engaged confidently and wholeheartedly 
with the political reform project launched by the new 
viceroy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, in the early 1540s. Hav- 
ing identified 1541-1542 as the “high watermark of the 
Henrician Reformation” (p. 158) in Dublin and the 
Pale, he traces the rise and fall of St. Leger’s settlement, 
rendering extremely complex developments in an ac- 
cessible fashion. In support of his contention that St. 
Leger’s successes were built upon “uncertain founda- 
tions” (p. 188), reliant on “continuance of a stable po- 
litical environment, the endurance of a doctrinally con- 
servative religious settlement and the prolongation of 
St Leger’s own viceroyalty” (p. 188), Murray shows how 
these conditions, together with the viceroy’s early suc- 
cesses in implementing religious changes, were swept 
away in the period 1546-1551. 

In examining the restoration of Catholicism under 
Mary I, he challenges the notion that this alone of all 
the religious settlements promoted in sixteenth-century 
Ireland engendered no controversy. The incompatibil- 
ity between Archbishop George Dowdall of Armagh’s 
strategy based on rejuvenated, independent, and asser- 
tive clericalism and St. Leger’s mode of government is 
exposed. Murray reevaluates the career of Hugh Cur- 
wen, the man charged with implementing the Catholic 
restoration in Dublin, and concludes that thanks to 
Curwen’s “efforts, or the carefully contrived lack of 
them, the old religion was in a very healthy state on his 
departure” (pp. 259-260). 

The final chapter focuses on Archbishop Adam Lof- 
tus’s efforts to Protestantize Dublin in the period 1567- 
1590, exploring in particular Loftus’s relations with se- 
nior conservative clergy of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
the viceroy Sir Henry Sidney’s role in preventing him 
from pursuing a progressive reform policy. 

Murray concludes that the main reason for the failure 
of the Tudor religious reforms was the English Irish 
community’s attachment to a survivalist form of Cathol- 
icism, an attachment actively defended and cultivated 
by the corporate clerical elite of the Pale, particularly 
during the Marian restoration and first decade of Eliz- 
abeth I’s reign. This impressive study ends with the res- 
onating assertion that “the origin and potency of this 
religion resided not in the heroic spirit of the Irish na- 
tion, not in the ideology of the Counter-Reformation, 
but in the values and reflexes of a clerical elite, which 
had long sustained the identity of the old colonial com- 
munity in a hostile world” (p. 321). 

That the thrust of Murray’s narrative is deliberately 
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prospective rather than retrospective is a key strength 
of this study, ensuring that the reader remains engaged 
with developments as they unfurled. Aside from some 
repetition, the book is well structured, coherent in it 
arguments, and written in a very elegant style. The anal- 
ysis is appropriately pitched for an academic readership 
and the discussion is consistently grounded in archival 
evidence and supported by an extensive scholarly ap- 
paratus. In short, this book makes a very important 
scholarly contribution to our understanding of the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Ireland and will be essential 
reading for all scholars of the entire Tudor realm for 
many years to come. 

Mary Ann Lyons 

Dublin City University 


Rory Rapp.e. Martial Power and Elizabethan Political 
Culture: Military Men in England and _ Ireland, 
1558-1594. (Cambridge Studies in Early Modern Brit- 
ish History.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2009. Pp. xiii, 332. $120.00. 


This skillfully written book aims first to dissect the ca- 
reers of English captains who governed Ireland in self- 
serving fashion, and second to reveal their dissatisfac- 
tion with the Elizabethan regime. They vented social, 
political, and economic discontent by rationalizing ex- 
ecutive intrusions into the judicial realm, denying due 
process, disregarding trial by jury, and trampling upon 
the common law (particularly property law). According 
to the author, the captains’ bad behavior reveals their 
alienation from a royal court that failed to esteem the 
value, and leadership, of soldiering men. 

Rory Rapple’s tone conveys disapproval that English 
captains enriched themselves in the name of the state. 
Early modern colonization was entrepreneurial, how- 
ever, and prone to wider autonomy than intended, as 
illustrated by the bewildering variety of charters 
granted to settlers of the Atlantic seaboard. The author 
makes an implicit moral judgment that sixteenth-cen- 
tury crown servants should have observed something 
like modern office-holding protocols, an anachronism 
perhaps reflective of Rapple’s continuing involvement 
in professional journalism. Although this study makes 
an original contribution to our understanding of polit- 
ical culture, its usefulness to a wide scholarly audience 
is limited by its conceptual framework and research pa- 
rameters. 

Was the imperium practiced in Ireland and described 
by Rapple unique, or characteristic of other occupied 
dominions? By disregarding this question the author’s 
meticulous rendering of the captains’ mental world is 
partial, indeed two-dimensional. Stephen Webb’s 1979 
case study of Sir George Carey, an Elizabethan who 
governed the Isle of Wight, reveals similarities with the 
captains’ autocratic rule in Ireland. Particularly rele- 
vant (and absent as well) is the “permissive frontier” 
concept that Nicholas Canny applied both to English 
rule in Ireland and to the American colonies. Canny 
demonstrates that virtually all those who promoted pri- 
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vate colonization or state-sponsored plantations in Ire- 
land made deliberate comparisons with North Ameri- 
can settlement. However, Rapple ignores civil-military 
government in the Americas, on the Isle of Wight, in the 
English-governed “cautionary towns” of Brill, Flushing, 
and Ramekins (after 1585), and other English outposts 
(such as garrisoned joint-rule at Ostend from 1586). 
These omissions are unfortunate because the captains 
saw themselves enmeshed in a global struggle. Ireland 
was among, but only one of, a range of possible tours 
of duty. Elizabethan military men migrated among the- 
aters of operation seeking opportunities for service, of- 
tentimes at the Queen’s direction (see the petitions in 
the British Library, Lansdowne 1218). Thus this book 
would benefit from contextualizing Ireland by compar- 
ison (as contemporaries and historians do). A literature 
has been provided for such a task by Canny, Carla Gar- 
dina Pestana, Anthony Pagden, William Palmer, Karl S. 
Bottigheimer, and others. Disappointingly, the author 
is either unfamiliar or unimpressed with this historiog- 
raphy. An exposition about a handful of disgruntled 
captains in an operational backwater who disparage 
government policies, and shape their political thinking 
to justify mistreatment of the natives, hardly constitutes 
a revelation. Indeed, Ciaran Brady had already exposed 
the captains’ “games” in a 1996 essay. 

Most frustrating is what Rapple missed in his re- 
search. The correspondence of the Irish Treasurer-at- 
War Sir William Wallop illuminates, but one ought also 
to cull through the treasurer’s extensive accounts. Wal- 
lop’s Exchequer manuscripts (E 351) complement the 
largely political and personal content of the State Pa- 
pers. These hefty parchment rolls detail the infrastruc- 
ture within which the captains operated, sources of 
crown revenue, and how monies were used. In addition 
to providing fiscal data, these declared accounts enable 
historians to reconstruct patron-client relationships, fa- 
milial affinities, and much more (see, for example, E 
351/230, f. 28v). Hundreds of entries for soldiers and 
civil servants (documenting the establishments of Sir 
Richard Bingham, Sir Nicholas Malby, and other key 
actors) reveal the locations of operations, duties as- 
signed, as well as the captains’ associates and inferiors. 
The author devotes a chapter (and the dustcover) to 
Bingham, making rather puzzling the neglect of Exche- 
quer evidence that yields dozens if not scores of entries 
on Bingham’s fiscal arrangements. Exchequer sources 
would have helped the author identify and perhaps 
quantify his data set. Nowhere does he lay out how 
many captains make up his evidential base, which can- 
not be a terribly large sample since this book halts anal- 
ysis in 1593, before the acceleration of violence in Ire- 
land. Upon this slim evidence Rapple challenges David 
Trim’s 2002 London Ph.D. thesis on Elizabethan sol- 
diers (which, unlike the book under review, is a model 
of international archival research) and generalizes 
about Elizabethan politics. 

This book’s topic holds promise if referenced to the 
contemporaneous exploration of the western hemi- 
sphere, colonization, and Tudor war-making. Bolder 
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conceptualization, broader contextualization, and 
greater engagement with archival evidence and second- 
ary literature might have rescued it from becoming 
_ what Jack H. Hexter considered “tunnel history.” 
MARK CHARLES FISSEL 
Augusta State University 


STEPHEN WaicuT. The Early English Baptists, 
| 1603-1649. Rochester, N.Y.: Boydell Press. 2006. Pp. x, 
_ 278. $105.00. 


Stephen Wright has adopted a significant starting date 

, for this closely argued study. Unlike some pioneering 
Baptist historians who began their story with the tiny 
group of possibly Anabaptist “Freewillers” of mid-six- 

| teenth-century England, he maintains that the roots of 
the English Baptist denomination (or perhaps more ac- 
curately denominations) lay in the Elizabethan Puritan 
separatist tradition, which is also the tradition of those 
who fied to the Netherlands and New England in the 
early Stuart period. Alienated by the impurities remain- 
ing in the established church, Robert Browne was the 
first in 1581 both to create a covenanted church for the 
godly and to publish a justification for his actions. After 
the execution of Henry Barrow, John Penry, and John 
Greenwood twelve years later for their refusal to rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of the national church, Francis 
Johnson assumed the leadership of the exiled English 
church in Amsterdam. None of these separatists, 
haunted like Protestant society in general by memories 
of the social excesses perpetrated by the Munster 

_ Anabaptists, looked upon baptism (or re-baptism) as a 
distinguishing mark of a true church. 

The attempt by Archbishop Richard Bancroft to im- 
pose a ceremonial uniformity upon the English Church 

early in the reign of James I precipitated a new out- 
break of separatism. John Smyth, a one-time pupil of 
Francis Johnson at Cambridge, was among the many at 
this time who were harried for their nonconformity. To 
avoid persecution Smyth and his supporters migrated 
from Lincolnshire to Amsterdam in 1607, only to find 
that Johnson’s church fell far below his expectations. 
Increasingly isolated, in March 1609 Smyth took the 
momentous step of re-baptizing himself before going 
on to re-baptize his followers. He soon regretted his 
action and subsequently made overtures to join the 
Dutch Anabaptists or Mennonites. This split his con- 
gregation, and Thomas Helwys brought the dissenting 
minority back to England. 

Under lay direction this church—which believed that 
Christ had died for all mankind, rejected the Calvinist 
doctrines of predestination and election, and allowed 
that all its members could preach and baptize—sur- 
vived precariously in London until the Civil War. In the 
meanwhile the persecution of clergy and laity hostile to 
Laudian innovations generated more widespread sep- 
aratism and semi-separatism in the 1630s. One church, 
founded by Henry Jacob and later led by Henry Jessey, 
while Calvinist in theology, began questioning the le- 
gitimacy of infant baptism. Before the calling of the 
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Long Parliament there were therefore two quite dis- 
tinct varieties of Baptists, the Particular or Calvinist 
Baptists and the General Baptists. To add to the com- 
plexity some Baptists now resolved that baptism should 
be administered by total immersion according to bib- 
lical precedent and not by “sprinkling,” as previously 
had been the case. 

With the breakdown of the old system of ecclesias- 
tical government after 1640, all types of Baptists seized 
the opportunity to propagate their beliefs. On the set- 
ting up of the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1642 
charged with devising a new national church settlement, 
the Particular Baptists tended to ally with the Indepen- 
dents to gain some degree of religious liberty, helping 
produce in October 1644 a confession that repudiated 
universal atonement and envisaged closed congrega- 
tions of the godly. 

The much more theologically and socially radical 
General Baptists in contrast turned to the army for pro- 
tection. Some played an active part in the Leveller 
movement and by 1647 were advocating the abolition of 
the monarchy and the establishment of a republic. The 
Agreement of the People of 1649 enabled all Baptists 
to preach and evangelize freely. While some actively 
engaged in politics and held office under the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, others, disillusioned by the 
failure of the state to usher in a New Jerusalem, re- 
nounced their original loyalties to join the Ranters, 
Seekers, or Quakers. Lacking effective central direc- 
tion, the General Baptists failed to create a coherent 
denomination at this period and the pattern of Baptist 
allegiance was still incomplete at the time of the Res- 
toration and for some decades afterwards. 

In addition to a detailed analysis of some of the key 
documents for early Baptist history, the book contains 
in both the text and the appendixes a wealth of bio- 
graphical information on members of individual con- 
gregations. The very different trajectories of the early 
Baptist churches understandably make for a somewhat 
discursive monograph in which clarity occasionally falls 
prey to the complications of the historical circum- 
stances. In anticipation of such criticism, after stressing 
“the influence of broad political and social factors upon 
the shifting alignments” of the early Baptist churches, 
the author warns against “attempts to make denomi- 
national loyalties determine politics in any simple 
sense.” 

CLAIRE Cross 
University of York 


Troy BickHAm. Making Headlines: The American Rev- 
olution as Seen through the British Press. DeKalb: North- 
ern Illinois University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 303. $38.00. 


This useful work connects and extends two relatively 
recent branches of historical inquiry: first, analyses of 
the British press that show it to have been an indepen- 
dent, dynamic, and lucrative component of consumer 
culture, provincial as well as metropolitan, and second, 
studies that reveal the vitality and complexity of the 
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British response to the American Revolution, some- 
thing that was much more than simply an echo of com- 
peting parliamentary agendas. Troy Bickham concedes 
that his study is not exhaustive (that would be an im- 
possible undertaking for a solitary researcher), but he 
claims that it is comprehensive, based as it is on the 
systematic sampling of forty-one newspapers, eighteen 
of them from Scotland and the English provinces. 

The press both encouraged and catered to a burgeon- 
ing interest in the American colonies across a broad 
swath of the British population, transcending region, 
gender, and social status. News and comment about 
America sold newspapers, which is why profit-minded 
proprietors filled their pages with them. All those with 
a stake in the outcome of the colonial crisis—the gov- 
ernment of Lord North, opposition parties, the West 
Indian settler lobby, American loyalists, American rev- 
olutionaries and their domestic sympathizers, even mil- 
itary leaders seeking to justify their actions—had resort 
to the press, but canny publishers, including those with 
a partisan position on the American crisis, usually en- 
sured that their organs retained independence from the 
control of vested interests. Newspapers were rarely 
party bugles as once thought. A notable exception, par- 
tially at least, confirms the general rule. In 1776, Rev- 
erend Henry Bate, the flamboyant editor of the Morning 
Post, accepted a bribe from the government and over- 
night his paper became fulsome in its praise for the 
North ministry and its American policies. Yet because 
its partisan campaigns were conducted with panache 
(and perhaps also because the Post remained a forum 
for gossip), the paper became highly profitable, so that 
even those shareholders with opposition sympathies 
were content to go along with its unusual sacrifice of 
editorial independence. 

Bickham also shows that even newspapers which 
cherished their independence could occasionally be 
manipulated for partisan ends. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing example was the way in which American revolution- 
aries and their domestic supporters controlled the flow 
of information about the first military clashes in the col- 
onies. So successful were they that when General Tho- 
mas Gage’s reports finally arrived they were greeted 
with skepticism. But cartels on information could not be 
sustained indefinitely. A free press meant that news and 
commentary circulated freely, and from this circum- 
stance Bickham draws the reasonable inference that 
newspapers reflected public opinion, albeit with the ca- 
veat that the press could lead as well as follow popular 
discourses. His analysis confirms and thickens what we 
already know about British attitudes to the American 
Revolution, while adding some original insights. He 
demonstrates that there were points of unanimity about 
the course of the conflict that cut across partisan divi- 
sions. Newspaper content made it clear that the global 
conflict that followed France’s entry into the war was 
universally perceived as being of a different order from 
the colonial rebellion that preceded and accompanied 
it. At times domestic squabbles over the rebellion itself 
receded into the background, as the press highlighted 
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the national jubilation—shared alike by habitual gov- 
ernment supporters and the pro-Americans in Lon- 
don’s Common Council—following naval triumphs like 
Admiral George Rodney’s decisive victory over the 
Comte de Grasse at the Battle of the Saintes in April 
1782. The war thus ended on a triumphal note even as 
Britons awaited nervously the implications of American 
independence. Unlike war with the Bourbon powers, 
that with American rebels was a transatlantic civil war, 
a family quarrel even. Such characterizations have be- 
come something of a cliché in the historical literature, 
but Bickham’s study gives them depth and meaning. He 
shows, for example, that acute misgivings about the de- 
ployment of Indian auxiliaries against colonial rebels 
extended even to government supporters, in contrast to 
the Seven Years War when the unleashing of Britain’s 
Indian allies against the French enemy was generally 
applauded. In the family drama of the American Rev- 
olution, George Washington was clearly the favorite 
son on both sides of the Atlantic. The British press 
lauded him as a “model of citizenly virtue and the ideal 
military leader” (p. 185), qualities that were evidently 
lacking in Britain’s army generals. 

This is a well-researched, nicely organized book. My 
one criticism (more of a quibble really) is that having 
asserted the vitality and autonomy of the provincial 
press, Bickham might have explored ways in which its 
take on the revolutionary crisis was distinct from that 
of the metropolitan press. All he gives us in this regard 
is the tantalizing hint that it was only London newspa- 
pers that called for redoubled military effort after the 
catastrophe of General John Burgoyne’s defeat at Sara- 
toga. 

JOHN SAINSBURY 
Brock University 


LauRIE THRONESS. A Protestant Purgatory: Theological 
Origins of the Penitentiary Act, 1779. Burlington, Vt.: 
Ashgate Publishing Company. 2008. Pp. vi, 379. £60.00. 


This scholarly and primary-source-led monograph of- 
fers an intellectual history that explores in depth the 
importance of theological contexts and belief in the 
passing of the Penitentiary Act of 1779. Although the 
penitentiaries envisaged by this statute were not con- 
structed, the legislation provided the foundation for the 
emergence of a new institutional structure. Underpin- 
ning the penitentiary was a distinctive, more powerful, 
and more deterrent method of punishment in which re- 
form was firmly embedded. As Laurie Throness rightly 
points out, this legislation has often been given minimal 
attention by historians working on penal history; in ad- 
dition, an overtly theological analysis offers something 
quite radical to the extant historiography. In one sense 
this is a partial and specific theological study, but it of- 
fers insights into the momentous shift in the philosophy 
and methods of punishment that occurred in England 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries. 

The book effectively brings to the fore the seemingly 
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contradictory responses to penal practice that have 
been evident for centuries and that continue to exist in 
the present era. This is most clear in discussion of the 
motivations and theology underpinning solitary con- 
finement as a punishment intended to strike terror into 
the heart of evildoers but also to facilitate reflection, 
penitence, and ultimately reform. Indeed, one of the 
many strengths of this book is the meticulous and fo- 
cused consideration of the rationale that drove the use 
of solitary confinement and debate about the centrality 
of the redemptive powers of labor. Throness helps to 
explain what was perceived as original about the pen- 
itentiary when many of its ingredients, in particular re- 
form through labor (in the Houses of Correction), had 
been tried before. There is an excellent exploration of 
individuals, such as William Blackstone, William Eden, 
and John Howard, who were important in getting the 
Penitentiary Act passed and in securing initial efforts to 
act on its provisions. Throness suggests that the role of 
evangelicals at this early stage, even of Howard, was not 
as prominent as has been maintained. The influence of 
evangelical thought was to be seen primarily in the fol- 
lowing century. Similarly, Throness gives a very inter- 
esting consideration of how theology met and interre- 
lated with Enlightenment and secular ideas during the 
eighteenth century: for example, over the appropriate 
use of man’s time on earth and on the issue of pro- 
portionality in punishment. Yet, he notes that such 
well-known legal commentators and reformers as Jer- 
emy Bentham and Samuel Romilly had little or no en- 
gagement with the Penitentiary Act prior to its passing. 

An original perspective is offered here in a close ex- 
amination of what the author calls “continuity between 
heaven and earth”—that the English justice system cor- 
responded to patterns believed by contemporary Chris- 
tians to have originated in heaven. Much of this is con- 
vincing—for example, the comparison of prison as a 
structure holding inmates prior to trial with an “inter- 
mediate state” corresponding to purgatory and as later 
shifting in purpose to places for punishment, the earthly 
counterpart of a Protestant conception of Hell. How- 
ever, some of the assertions seem less concrete: for ex- 
ample, the comparison of earthly justice hierarchies 
with ranks of “angelic authorities.” Surely such hier- 
archies can be identified from an early date in a range 
of institutions—i.e., the military—and in non-Western 
countries. 

This book offers a theological understanding of the 
importance of Christianity to eighteenth-century think- 
ers and to the origins of the Penitentiary Act of 1779. 
It is a culturally specific study that leaves the reader 
thinking about other religious contexts. More directly 
important is that one is left wondering how theology 
interrelated with other, more pragmatic factors in the 
emergence of the penitentiary. Throness acknowledges 
that all explanations of the penitentiary are partial but 
also suggests debatably that the explanatory power of 
theology is broader than other factors. 

This meticulous and scholarly publication provides a 
wealth of primary evidence. Indeed, at times the evi- 
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dence is so dense that the focus blurs somewhat, al- 
though discussion sections in each chapter and in the 
conclusion provide valuable clarification. The author 
legitimates the approach, asserting reasonably that his 
aim is to enable us to hear the voices of contemporaries 
and to help us understand how lawmakers thought. 
Throness is right to point out that there is little theo- 
logical understanding or input in much of the academic 
writing on this subject, and in that context this book 
provides an important contribution to comprehending 
the mental frameworks that led to the development of 
the penitentiary and the modern prison. 

ALYSON BROWN 

Edge Hill University 


JAMES RAveEN. The Business of Books: Booksellers and 
the English Book Trade, 1450-1850. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 2007. Pp. xviii, 493. $65.00. 


Booksellers were once pivotally important arbiters and 
gatekeepers of culture across much of Europe and 
America. Between the sixteenth century, when book- 
selling began to be differentiated from the craft of 
printing, and the early nineteenth century, when the 
role of the publisher emerged, booksellers were the 
people who generally decided what got published, how, 
when, and for which readers. A broad historical under- 
standing of this long period therefore ought to require 
an account of who the booksellers were, what they did, 
and how they reached the decisions on which printed 
culture depended. These are the subjects that James 
Raven tackles in his new history of bookselling in Brit- 
ain. 

The nearest thing this book has to a predecessor is 
Marjorie Plant’s The English Book Trade: An Economic 
History of the Making and Sale of Books, first published 
as long ago as 1939. A successor was overdue, and 
Raven meets the need. Whether read cover-to-cover or 
consulted on specific topics, his book is now the defin- 
itive history of its subject. It provides an even-handed 
and reliable introduction to a vast body of scholarship 
that can be dry, technical, and polemical, judiciously 
weighing arguments and defining sensible compromise 
positions. Raven’s focus ranges very widely across the 
book trades, balancing fine detail with generalization. 
As a result, he qualifies prevailing assumptions in ways 
both small and large. 

Raven tends to be skeptical of claims of revolutionary 
transformation. Two prime examples concern the de- 
struction of perpetual copyright in 1774 and the intro- 
duction of steam printing and papermaking in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. The first of these has 
drawn much attention recently, but Raven maintains 
that it had a less dramatic effect than is often portrayed. 
In practice, the trade managed to keep its restrictions 
by maintaining existing “combines” (as opponents 
called them). Change came, but slowly and cumula- 
tively. Similarly, it took decades for mechanization to 
affect the mundane practices of publishing, and the 
changes that did occur, when they came to fruition in 
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the 1840s, were products as much of deep-seated de- 
velopments in finance and commerce as of technolog- 
ical progress itself. 

Yet Raven is not a continuist. He does posit impor- 
tant transitions, simply not the ones that book histori- 
ans have typically emphasized. Rather than arising 
within the book trades themselves, Raven’s transitions 
tend to derive from the financial and commercial prac- 
tices of British businesses in general and from the econ- 
omy at large. In place of 1774 and 1814 (the year when 
The Times adopted steam printing), we find turning 
points in the 1740s and the 1840s. The first saw the ap- 
pearance of dramatically larger printing manufactories 
and the beginning of a century-long expansion. The lat- 
ter saw a conjunction of trends—agitation for copyright 
revision, the abolition of taxes on knowledge, mecha- 
nization, and the advent of rail transport—produce the 
biggest changes in the printing industry since the time 
of William Caxton. The 1840s are the endpoint of 
Raven’s history, for the reign of booksellers and pub- 
lishers as culturally powerful individuals would not long 
survive in the new environment. (Presumably figures 
like Allen Lane and Victor Gollancz count as excep- 
tions proving the rule.) Although Raven himself does 
not put it so bluntly, what he is proposing is a different 
chronological and explanatory framework for the his- 
tory of the book. In its quiet way his is an ambitiously 
revisionist work. 

The central point for Raven is that bookselling was 
indeed a business, and that therefore the appropriate 
way to understand it is in terms of the established ap- 
proaches of business history. In particular, any book- 
seller faced two fundamental issues—liquidity and 
risk—and the history of bookselling is largely the his- 
tory of strategies to deal with these. Publishing a book 
meant tying up capital in a product from which no re- 
turns could be garnered until the production was com- 
plete. This could take months or years. Booksellers 
were therefore in constant need of inflows of cash to 
keep them afloat. And they were extraordinarily vul- 
nerable to risk. An impression had to be warehoused 
while it gradually sold off. Warehouses caught fire, and 
warehouse-keepers proved lazy or worse. And, of 
course, there was never a guarantee that an edition 
would find a market at all. So ways of dealing with risk— 
the formation of defensive alliances among booksellers, 
for example, which became the bulwark of literary 
property—remained fundamental, alongside gambits 
to bring in ready cash such as the proliferation of se- 
rials. Above all, civility required that booksellers extend 
credit to gentlemen, but customers tended to delay re- 
paying for years. Bookselling remained a face-to-face 
business: what mattered was deciding whom to trust 
and how far. It is telling not only that James Lackington, 
one of the greatest successes of all, refused to offer 
credit to anyone, but that nobody else dared do like- 
wise. But this was just another sense in which publishing 
was peculiarly sensitive to shifting norms of financial 
life. 

Raven’s business history approach sets this volume 
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apart, but it is not without its drawbacks. How risks 
were appraised or trade disputes pursued in this face- 
to-face world remains a little opaque. The culture of 
labor gets short shrift too. That printers chafed for gen- 
erations at booksellers who based their status on (lit- 
erary) property rather than craft skill is an aspect of the 
history of bookselling relatively downplayed here. And, 
given that Raven endorses a qualitative distinction be- 
tween “ideology” and profit-seeking as drivers of prac- 
tice, the meanings of profit-seeking itself—for example, 
in the cases of the Scottish and Irish challenges to Lon- 
don, issues of political economy, civility, and national- 
ism—do not attract his attention. But he is well aware 
of this selectivity. A concluding “Historiographical 
Overview” is mainly devoted to listing topics he did not 
address. The important point is that anyone wanting to 
address these topics will now have to begin with this 
book. 

ADRIAN JOHNS 

University of Chicago 
Curis Otter. The Victorian Eye: A Political History of 
Light and Vision in Britain, 1800-1910. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 2008. Pp. x, 382. Cloth $65.00, 
paper $25.00. 


There is something curiously out of touch about Chris 
Otter’s book tracing the history of light and vision in 
nineteenth-century Britain: out of touch because it is 
oddly out of dialogue with the large and influential re- 
cent literature that exists on the subject. At the level of 
content, Otter’s book focuses on aspects of technolog- 
ical development such as urban infrastructure, sanitary 
reform, abattoirs, pavements, mortuaries, lighting the 
night, electricity, gas, and toilets that are well known to 
any historian of the nineteenth century in the Western 
world. Less well known outside the history of technol- 
ogy may be the history of illumination and the history 
of some of the optical devices to measure light, which 
Otter chronicles with gusto and which are admirably 
described and detailed. At the level of argumentation, 
Otter claims to break new ground in the history of vi- 
sion and power by arguing that there is a particularly 
British story to tell bound up with notions of liberalism 
and freedom. Methodologically, he asserts the superi- 
ority of empiricism over what he calls the “limited range 
of concepts provided by cultural theory” and makes 
much ado about what he sees as the un-nuanced uses 
of the panopticon and the flaneur as models of nine- 
teenth-century visuality and for which his book will 
serve as a corrective. 

What is, unfortunately, un-nuanced is Otter’s under- 
standing of the literature that has come before him. 
Scholars long ago abandoned the totalizing quality of 
Michel Foucault’s panopticism. It has been more than 
twenty years since Tony Bennett wrote about the “ex- 
hibitionary complex” and more than fifteen years since 
Anne Friedberg (not cited) helped recast our ideas 
about both panopticism and flanerie in terms of free- 
dom and mobility in ways that are consonant with the 
work of historians such as Judith Walkowitz, Seth D. 
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Koven, and Erika Diane Rappaport (the last author not 
even in the bibliography). Reading this study, one won- 
ders who are the historians actually trapped in the Fou- 
cauldian straight-jacket, still going on about the instru- 
mentality of the state when it comes to vision and 
optical culture? Yet, when Otter turns to the culture of 
inspection of the urban poor or to the inspection of un- 
dergrounds, we find no intellectual engagement with 
Koven’s excellent work on slumming or with David L. 
Pike’s two books on the London underground (not 
cited). When Otter brings us to the mortuary, he in- 
vokes the now long outdated work of Philippe Ariés, 
who argued that death was banished from view, but 
does not contend with either such phenomena as the 
spectacle of the morgue in nineteenth-century Paris or 
the parade of bloody murder in the daily press as doc- 
umented by scholars such as Dominique Kalifa in 
Lvencre et le sang: Récits de crimes et société a la Belle 
Epoque (1995). (Otter cites English-language second- 
ary sources only. Thus, a major book on night, Les douze 
heures noires: La nuit a Paris au X1IXe siécle [2000] by 
Simone Delattre, is regrettably absent as well.) There 
is little that acknowledges the research contributions of 
the work on spectacle, which has created an empirical 
contribution to the history of consumerist technology. 
If one were to understand the arrival of electricity, it is 
not merely in its relation as a lighting technology that 
rivals gas, but as a part of the rich landscape of urban 
diversions such as department stores, fairgrounds, res- 
taurants, wax museums, and eventually cinemas that 
constituted a new sociability. Here is a missed oppor- 
tunity to connect the spectacular and the everyday as 
Victorian subjects must have done and as Otter might 
have since he had a historiography on which to build. 

Although there is nothing wrong with studying the 
phenomenon of infrastructure as it relates to vision and 
optical culture in a single national context, there is 
nothing singularly British or Victorian about any of the 
topics and developments investigated here. The trouble 
begins precisely by presuming a causal correlation be- 
tween the state and its political investments and phe- 
nomena that clearly transcend the boundaries of any 
one state. In fact, what is so interesting about studying 
technology and infrastructure is the extent to which 
states that might share little else (and which may have 
had divergent ways of hooking up lights or running 
pipes) did eventually seek electricity and come to re- 
frigerate their meat and their corpses. The question for 
the historian then becomes can you refrigerate corpses 
as part of a liberal project in one place and part of an 
authoritarian project in another? Otter rightly points 
out that there was nothing inevitable or uniform about 
the adoption of technologies of illumination and that 
technological change is a hodgepodge story of transi- 
tion, but this story of uneven development is already the 
new standard doxa in the history of technology. From 
Thomas Edison’s international role in developing elec- 
tricity, to the international community of engineers 
dredging sewers, to the arc lights on the Nevsky Pros- 
pect in 1883 put up by that most authoritarian of re- 
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gimes, there is nothing essentially “liberal” about the 
implementation of such infrastructural innovations ex- 
cept for the way the government was organized in Eng- 
land. No one would accuse the French state of resem- 
bling the British state of this period given its greater 
centralization, yet Paris had libraries lit very much on 
the model Otter describes in his study. So, would this 
make the French “liberal?” 

In his conclusion, Otter mentions photography and 
film as two kinds of “aesthetic” perception he does not 
treat in this study. Yet the book contains more than 
sixty images (engravings and photographs) that are 
used transparently as mere illustrations. They are, of 
course, evidence of a Victorian “eye” that has nothing 
to do with “mere” aesthetics but is very much about the 
culture of inspection and self-knowledge he is studying. 
Otter’s notes on the history of photography are quite 
cursory, and scholars will have to go elsewhere for the 
rich literature on photography and the city and pho- 
tography and the rise of notions of privacy and the self. 

Instead of the notions of panopticism and flanerie, 
Otter employs the neologism of oligoptic engineering 
(which denotes a multiplicity of interconnected visual 
spaces, courtesy of Bruno Latour) designed with human 
freedom in mind. But he assures us this is not an over- 
arching and totalizing notion; there are, after all, so 
many examples that do not fit this generalization. He 
concludes instead with a set of nine patterns too lengthy 
and qualified to spell out here. Otter has confused em- 
piricism with an unwillingness to make historical gen- 
eralizations from the actual research he has done into 
optical technologies on the one hand, while he confirms 
one of the most tried and true and perhaps even myth- 
ological forms of British exceptionalism on the other: 
that of Liberal England. 

VANESSA R. SCHWARTZ 
University of Southern California 


RYLAND WALLACE. The Women’s Suffrage Movement in 
Wales, 1866-1928. (Studies in Welsh History.) Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 338. £48.00. 


In this survey of the organized campaign for women’s 
parliamentary enfranchisement in Wales between 1866 
and 1928, Ryland Wallace makes use of a familiar his- 
toriographical recipe for understanding the British 
women’s movement, adding a dash of Welsh seasoning. 
Eschewing innovations of more recent suffrage histo- 
riography that have engaged questions of culture and 
ideology, the book employs a traditional approach to its 
subject with narrative chapters on the three main Ed- 
wardian women’s suffrage organizations: the Women’s 
Social and Political Union (WSPU), the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies (NUWSS), and 
the Women’s Freedom League (WFL); the organized 
opposition to women’s suffrage; the impact of World 
War I; and the Campaign for Equal Suffrage, 
1918-1928. Wallace’s stated goal is to “fill a major la- 
cuna in the historiography of modern Wales... and to 
add substantially to our knowledge and understanding 
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of the British women’s suffrage movement as a whole” 
(p. 7). He succeeds admirably at the former but falls 
short of accomplishing the latter. 

Wallace’s narration of the organized campaign for 
women’s suffrage follows a path well established in the 
historiography by the early 1980s and challenged con- 
siderably in subsequent years: a relatively small nine- 
teenth-century movement focused on parliamentary re- 
form became a campaign revivified and enlarged by the 
introduction of WSPU militancy at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. His emphasis throughout is on militancy’s 
direct and indirect assistance to the cause as more 
women joined the wider campaign, with arguments over 
militancy predominating until the outbreak of war in 
1914 created a new set of suffragist dynamics. The cam- 
paign, and the book, culminates in passage of the Rep- 
resentation of the People Acts of 1918 and 1928: the 
first enfranchising British women at the age of thirty 
(with property qualification), the second lowering the 
age for women’s political participation to twenty-one 
(to match men’s). No part of the story Wallace narrates 
rings false, but nothing related here about the Welsh 
context casts the broader movement in a new light ei- 
ther. The narrative essentially intertwines the story told 
from the center (London) with intriguing details about 
individual Welsh women, organizations, and cam- 
paigns. 

The book’s great strength—but ultimately its limita- 
tion—is its emphasis on grass-roots activism in Wales. 
Wallace notes early in his introduction that “while few 
of the records of the many individual local suffrage so- 
cieties established in Wales have survived, those of the 
central bodies which spearheaded and coordinated the 
campaign across Britain are comprehensive: these com- 
prise minute books, reports, correspondence and other 
material,” including papers of individual women and 
the newspapers of the main suffrage organizations (p. 
2). Many of Wallace’s sources thus emerge from the 
perspective of the national organizations based in Lon- 
don. His best primary sources for Wales turn out to be 
local newspapers, which he mines for quotidian details 
of suffrage activism but which do not substantively 
amend the larger framework within which he works. A 
great accomplishment of the book is its recovery of the 
contributions of individual suffragists, many of whom 
appear only tangentially in accounts told from the cen- 
ter. Here, women like Alix Minnie Clark and Dr. Hel- 
ena Jones emerge as significant local players. In the 
end, while this narrative is redolent with accounts of the 
experiences of women suffragists in Wales in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it does little 
to transform our understanding of the movement over- 
all. 

Wallace’s book demonstrates, however, that suffrage 
historiography in the British context has reached a crit- 
ical point in its development. In the introduction, Wal- 
lace notes the major shifts that suffrage historiography 
has undergone over the past twenty years, especially as 
scholars have moved away from an earlier focus on 
WSPU militancy and toward investigation of campaigns 
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at the local level. Scholars undertaking suffrage as a 
subject of scrutiny cannot avoid these new approaches. 
Yet, Wallace’s analysis does not grapple with the cen- 
tral point of that revisionist work: the questioning of the 
very dichotomy of militancy versus constitutionalism as 
it played out in local contexts. While ostensibly engag- 
ing with recent trends in suffrage historiography em- 
phasizing the local over the national, this book does not 
accomplish for Wales what either Krista Cowman’s 
“Mrs. Brown is a Man and a Brother!” Women in Mer- 
seyside’s Political Organisations, 1890-1920 (2004) nor 
Leah Leneman’s A Guid Cause: The Women’s Suffrage 
Movement in Scotland (1991) did for their respective 
contexts. Thus, while the book adds a useful dimension 
to the historiography on Wales, it fails to demonstrate 
how the women’s suffrage campaign in Wales trans- 
forms our understanding of that movement within Brit- 
ain overall. 

Laura E. NyM MAYHALL 

Catholic University of America 


Joun S. Exus. Investiture: Royal Ceremony and National 
Identity in Wales, 1911-1969. Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press. 2008. Pp. x, 344. £55.00. 


In recent years, the study of royal ceremonial in the 
modern era has been a booming subject, with detailed 
monographs on subjects ranging from Meiji Japan to 
Romanov Russia, and from Wilhelmine Germany to 
early twentieth-century Siam. Building on the insights 
of anthropologists (such as Clifford Geertz) and of so- 
ciologists (such as Catherine Bell and David I. Kertzer), 
and extending (as well as modifying and criticizing) Eric 
Hobsbawm’s seminal work on what he called the “in- 
vention of tradition,” a succession of historians have 
sought to explore how very different royal regimes, in 
very different parts of the world, sought to represent 
themselves during the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, by elaborating what was not only a more 
contrived but also a more popular ceremonial image 
appropriate to the new mass societies that were coming 
into being in the age of high imperialism. Yet in many 
ways, the grandest of all these spectacular monarchies 
was Britain, where what had originated as an English 
crown had become—by the time of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897—a royal cynosure, both of the 
United Kingdom of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land and also of the far-flung empire on which the sun 
never set. 

John S. Ellis’s important and impressive book not 
only broadens this story by considering Wales—which 
he does very much in the contexts of the United King- 
dom and the British Empire—but also moves it forward 
by investigating in depth the two occasions when the 
Prince of Wales, as heir to the British throne, was “in- 
vested” at Caernarfon Castle in 1911 and 1969. As Ellis 
rightly points out, there were earlier precedents for 
such pomp and pageantry in the principality, but by the 
early eighteenth century they had fallen into desuetude, 
and the two most recent extravaganzas were largely— 
although not entirely—made up. Here is an ideal cer- 
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emonial subject for historical inquiry and Ellis makes 
the most of it. 

From one perspective, his book is a case-study in 
what might be termed the politics and the performance 
of pageantry: who conceived the idea? Where should 
the event take place? Who organized it? Who paid for 
it? Who was invited to it? Who participated in it? What 
conflicts among those in charge had to be resolved for 
the ceremonial to take place? The author painstakingly 
investigates these and related questions, and in so doing 
sheds new light on the part played by David Lloyd 
George in the first investiture (when he was Constable 
of Caernarfon Castle, and also the town’s MP and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and on Anthony Arm- 
strong-Jones in the second (when he held the same po- 
sition, and was also the husband of Princess Margaret 
and thus the uncle by marriage of Prince Charles). 

But at the same time, the book is also a work of “thick 
description,” situating these spectaculars in the broader 
historical context and teasing out their many, varied, 
and often contradictory meanings to the general Welsh 
public who were neither participants nor invitees. Both 
ceremonials meant different things to people in differ- 
ent parts of Wales: to the aristocracy, to the middle 
class, and to the working class; and also to those from 
the largely agricultural north and those from the more 
heavily industrialized south. The first investiture was an 
expression of Liberal hegemony that was soon to end 
with the rise of Labour politics, but the second was an 
expression of Labour hegemony that was soon to end 
with the rise of nationalist politics. For some, these cer- 
emonials were an authentic display of Welsh national 
pride and identity; for others, they were a sham and an 
insult, which merely confirmed Wales’s long and hu- 
‘miliating subordination to British dominance, the Brit- 
ish monarchy, and the British class structure. But in the 
end, Ellis insists, “the controversies over the investi- 
tures of 1911 and 1969 were less conflicts between the 
British state and the Welsh nation than quarrels 
amongst the people of Wales over who and what con- 
stituted Welshness” (p. 322). 

Ellis’s evidence, which is gathered from a wide range 
of sources (in both English and Welsh) extending from 
the press to the papers of major participants, convinc- 
ingly supports this judicious conclusion. Indeed, from 
beginning to end his account is admirably paced and 
well organized as he describes how these two ceremo- 
nials came about, evokes what actually happened on the 
day, and explains how and why their meanings were so 
contested. As anyone who has tried to write this sort of 
history knows, these things are not easy to do. But Ellis 
has written an excellent book, a major contribution to 
the history of Wales, to the broader history of Britain 
and its empire, and to the study of royal ceremonial in 
the modern world. 

DavipD CANNADINE 
Princeton University 


ApriAN Grecory. The Last Great War: British Society 
and the First World War. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
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versity Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 354. Cloth $90.00, paper 
$34.99. 


Vigorous and compelling, without concession to pop- 
ular or professional received opinion, Adrian Gregory’s 
new book rewrites the social history of Britain between 
1914 and 1918. Unlike World War II, the British have 
come to understand World War I as a “bad” war. While 
the history of this image is itself of interest, Gregory 
argues for the recovery of contemporary opinion: for an 
understanding of the conflict seen as regrettable and 
uncertain in outcome; as sacrifice of self and commu- 
nity; and as an intensely moral, perhaps even spiritual, 
battle. To achieve this new understanding he pays care- 
ful attention to the particularities of local, quotidian 
experience, to regional and social variations, and to 
power relations as they shaped event and expression. 
He also notes two ways in which historians are some- 
times misled: by their overemphasis on discourse and 
language as deterministic markers of actuality, and by 
their failure to distinguish between contemporary opin- 
ion and subsequent reconstruction of attitudes, espe- 
cially attitudes after 1945. 

Given this framework, the conclusions Gregory 
reaches are at first sight unsurprising: for example, that 
there was strong reluctance to engage in the war, or that 
the British population had a largely realistic view of the 
catastrophe to come and would genuinely have pre- 
ferred peace. The conviction that it was necessary to 
enter the conflict emerged gradually, both before and 
especially after the Declaration of War in August 1914, 
as a moral response intended to curb and punish Ger- 
man aggression. The prowar consensus was never ab- 
solute, but there was an increasingly widespread view 
that it was necessary to counter the barbaric German 
attack on civilized values represented by the sinking of 
the Lusitania and the attack on Louvain, both in early 
1915. Subsequently Britain pursued the war with single- 
minded ruthlessness; at its end, most people believed 
they had succeeded. 

Yet on almost every point this account challenges ac- 
cepted opinion. Further, across a range of connected 
case studies on questions as varied as “war enthusiasm,” 
the manipulation of public opinion, the meaning and 
function of volunteerism, as well as the connected no- 
tions of sacrifice, religious values and popular under- 
standing of the war, social, class and ethnic antago- 
nisms, and post-1918 mythologization of the language 
of sacrifice, the author questions others and himself un- 
sparingly. “I had always assumed someone would le- 
gitimately challenge some of my arguments. It might as 
well be me” (p. 334). 

Good sense, clarity of thought, and careful investi- 
gation help Gregory clear away much of the accumu- 
lated cultural clutter and mythmaking that surrounds 
1914-1918. Considering prewar enthusiasm, mass jin- 
goism, and anti-German feeling, for example, he argues 
that none of these “caused” the war. Such feelings were 
not absent, but the onset of the conflict itself massively 
increased anti-Germanism, and stoked popular patri- 
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otism. The view that, to put it crudely, “the masses” 
were fooled into a patriotic frenzy ignores the gradual 
evolution of opinion as well as regional, class, and gen- 
der differences. Crowd photos show interested specta- 
tors; most did not believe the war would be “over by 
Christmas,” as the travails of the Boer War gave a good 
sense of how elusive military success might be; and dis- 
may, anxiety, and gradual resolve toward engagement 
followed. Reluctance to join up in haste was a common 
response that resulted from concern for the financial 
affairs, perhaps even the survival, of the family mem- 
bers left behind; mass recruitment began following the 
Battle of Mons on August 25, when the military situ- 
ation clearly became more serious. 

Three connected chapters on the economy, on reli- 
gious practice, and on labor relations set out Gregory’s 
central argument that the war was interpreted by con- 
temporaries, albeit in varied ways, as “sacrifice.” So, for 
instance, those who were wasteful, who hoarded, or 
who seemed to profit unduly from the war were con- 
demned for their lack of patriotism. Likewise, while 
profound suspicion attached itself to religious author- 
ity, a tradition dating back not least to the 1640s, the 
language of religion, especially of Christian self-denial, 
profoundly colored values and behavior. That sacrifice 
was conditional became apparent in 1917 with the 
American entry into the war and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The former decreased fears of national bank- 
ruptcy, while the latter increased fear of workers’ un- 
rest. Strikes followed in Britain because it became 
possible for the working classes to bargain effectively, 
to regain some of their lost living standards, and to hold 
off potential exploitation. 

Finally—rethinking some of the themes from his ear- 
lier work, The Silence of Memory: Armistice Day 1919- 
1946 (1994)—Gregory considers the evolving recollec- 
tion of 1914-1918, in particular the interwar period: the 
emergence of a “fictive community” of loss; the re- 
demption of victory, which validated individual and col- 
lective sacrifice; the symbolism of Armistice Day can- 
celled in 1939, which nullified the Great War as victory 
and as warning. 

PETER LEESE 
University of Copenhagen 


G. C. PEepEN. Arms, Economics and British Strategy: 
From Dreadnoughts to Hydrogen Bombs. (Cambridge 
Military Histories.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2007. Pp. xiii, 384. $99.00. 


This book is one of a series aimed at producing “vig- 
orous and ground breaking” work. It is certainly vig- 
orous but hardly groundbreaking. Research is almost 
entirely absent, beyond direct reference to a handful of 
well-known documents and some minor manipulation 
of vintage data sets. Instead we have an impressive syn- 
thesis of the existing historiography of British strategy 
in a short twentieth century between 1904 and 1969, 
which will be indispensible to students and academics. 

The text of each chapter is divided between a chro- 
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nological narrative of events and sections dealing with 
the experience of each fighting service and the strategic 
dilemmas facing policy makers. This approach has its 
strengths and weaknesses, but ultimately it fractures 
analysis and can leave the separate sections rather lim- 
ited and lacking in depth, though in sum the narrative 
is dense and detailed. For example, G. C. Peden’s anal- 
ysis of British aircraft types in World War II utilizes 
very elderly texts, but his general conclusion that British 
efforts have been unfairly criticized by polemicists such 
as Corelli Barnett is valid and requires more extensive 
consideration. 

Peden does not advance any fresh hypotheses or re- 
veal new archival material, but he does have decided 
views and comments critically on scholarship in the 
field. Given the ground to be covered and the pace of 
the narrative, this commentary is rarely extensive; for 
the most part, scholars whistle past with a few words of 
admonition or, more rarely, a pat on the back. Aside 
from the now ritual but necessary condemnation of Bar- 
nett, only the work of this reviewer ([Christopher] 
“Price goes too far”) and, to a lesser extent, that of Rob- 
ert P. Shay concerning the economics of interwar re- 
armament come in for sharp and sustained criticism. 
These books contrast most sharply with Peden’s earlier 
published material defending the prewar Treasury, 
however, so this is only to be expected. Nevertheless, 
the criticism is speculative and selective and it is also 
problematical in terms of Peden’s wider argument. 

Generally, Peden’s position is moderate, despite his 
occasionally acerbic tone, but he ultimately refutes de- 
clinist analysis and rejects the case for structural back- 
wardness in the British economy and in Britain’s ap- 
plication of technology. Oddly, his criticism of Shay and 
Price counters this general thesis, and to reconnect with 
his narrative he is forced to row back from his forthright 
defence of Neville Chamberlain’s government, conced- 
ing that “To argue thus is not to say that nothing could 
have been done.” Quite. 

Peden’s position is nevertheless consistent with his 
earlier work in that he presents a picture of Britain’s 
retreat from power in terms of insuperable external 
challenges rather than internal weakness. This is un- 
deniably true of the position after 1945, but the book 
underplays the extent to which this is a controversial 
thesis when applied to the position before 1939. The 
book’s rather parochial focus informs this tendency. 

Peden’s main strength lies in his analysis of the Brit- 
ish governmental machine and its labyrinthine func- 
tions. The quality of his analysis declines sharply when 
the wider world or the course of international events 
are discussed. For example, Peden implies that most of 
Fighter Command should have been committed to the 
Battle of France. It would certainly have been a decisive 
move, though not in a happy sense, and he assumes in- 
correctly that the French weakness in the air was nu- 
merical rather than systemic. 

It is also difficult to draw conclusions about British 
strategy without considering the dynamics of the Anglo- 
American relationship, and rivalry, in much greater 
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depth throughout the period. This is particularly true in 
the imperial context. For example, Peden’s assumption 
that the Dominion economies were moving toward the 
United States before 1939 is simply invalid. Their well- 
publicized posturing as independent states during the 
Munich crisis disguised complete dependence on the 
United Kingdom economy as an export market, which 
was in itself the result of Britain’s status as the pre- 
eminent global trading power. Peden seems unaware 
that to primary producers such as Australia, the United 
States was a feared and bitter trading rival whose do- 
mestic market, however large, was effectively closed to 
their produce. Dominions resisted any weakening of 
imperial preference and their move into the U.S. orbit 
during the war was ultimately a side effect of Britain’s 
prior move. 

In conclusion, this book is valuable as a scholarly and 
erudite survey of Britain’s decline to the second rank of 
powers. There are a number of problems with Peden’s 
thesis, however, particularly in the sense that Britain’s 
world role is not fully represented except, in the classic 
Treasury style, as a liability. The book ultimately per- 
forms a service in that the reader is struck by the large 
volume of research that remains to be done in this field, 
in a wider range of archives, before final conclusions 
can be drawn. 

CHRISTOPHER PRICE 
University of Liverpool 


Eric G. E. ZueELow. Making Ireland Irish: Tourism and 
National Identity since the Irish Civil War. (Irish Stud- 
ies.) Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xxxiv, 344. $39.95. 


The turbulent political history of Ireland in the twen- 
tieth century has traditionally attracted most of the at- 
tention of those studying its past. As a consequence 
other aspects of the history of the new Irish state have 
long been neglected. In recent decades, however, a new 
interest in social, cultural, and economic change has 
produced some stimulating studies. Eric G. E. Zuelow’s 
book on the development of tourism policy between 
1923 and 2007 is the first complete overview of this 
topic to appear and is one of the better examples of the 
new work. On the basis of a detailed study of govern- 
ment and other primary sources, it does not just trace 
the interaction among politicians, interest groups, and 
local activists that shaped tourism policy, but, by ana- 
lyzing three central aspects of the debate, it tries to il- 
luminate how Irish national identity was formed. 
This connection between tourism policy and identity 
formation is indeed a challenging notion. Tourism pol- 
icy is potentially an interesting angle to take as it poses 
questions about how a country presents itself to out- 
siders and therefore what people think it should con- 
stitute. However, to identify what it was that made Ire- 
land Irish from debates on tourism policy is not an easy 
task. It requires, as Zuelow states, an in-depth analysis 
of the links among all parties involved and the ability 
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to isolate elements and motivations that were associ- 
ated with Irishness from those that were not. 

Zuelow has a good grasp of the literature on the role 
of tourism and is well aware of the academic debates on 
nationalism and identity. He also makes the importance 
of tourism to Ireland abundantly clear. Apart from its 
impact on the landscape—for instance, through insti- 
gating the “tradition” of painting Irish houses in dif- 
ferent colors—tourism’s importance can particularly be 
seen in the economic arena. This also constitutes the 
most serious problem for the attempt to draw conclu- 
sions on national identity. On the few occasions where 
tourist developments were resisted by various groups, 
the economic interest always won out. Although lan- 
guage enthusiasts, who were very well represented in 
the new nationalist elite, were worried about the effects 
of the influx of mostly English-speaking tourists into 
Irish-speaking areas, nothing was done to control tour- 
ism in these areas—notwithstanding a plan by the min- 
ister of finance to isolate tourists and hire local people 
to speak Irish to them. The fact that economic concerns 
always won out does, of course, not mean that the Irish 
language was not important to Irish identity. 

An associated problem is that tourism policy was 
mostly an elite concern. National identity is, as Zuelow 
argues, created by ordinary people, but this book does 
not tell the story of ordinary people. Apart from the 
involvement of some government departments, most of 
the developments described were engineered by a few 
interest groups. The most influential was the Irish Tour- 
ist Association, a body dominated by hoteliers and 
other involved parties, whose central role was institu- 
tionalized by the government until the 1970s. The fact 
that its actions brought in regional development and 
improvement of local amenities, such as rubbish col- 
lection, gave the organization popular support in tour- 
ist spots, but many areas were entirely untouched and 
therefore barely involved in the debate on tourist pol- 
icy. 

Decisions with regard to tourism as a result often had 
less to do with what made Ireland Irish for the Irish than 
with what visitors imagined made it Irish. The tourist 
festival An Téstal, the main government initiative, was 
based on the Festival of Britain; the large “See Ireland 
First” campaign was copied from America; and, during 
the second half of the twentieth century, all tourist bro- 
chures were designed by a Dutchman. As a result Zu- 
elow is a bit at a loss to find debates that touch upon 
Irish identity. In his more analytical chapters he dis- 
cusses at length the restoration of Kilmainham Jail, 
which was done in the 1960s by voluntary labor and had 
no association with tourist policy, and the development 
of the Guinness brewery as a tourist attraction, which 
was a purely commercial initiative. 

One can only conclude that the scarcity of debate 
about the content of Irishness and the prominence of 
economic concerns makes it difficult to draw conclu- 
sions about national identity from tourism policy. The 
book is therefore somewhat descriptive and does not 
really touch on the debate on Irishness that was en- 
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gaged in elsewhere. There is nevertheless much to rec- 
ommend Zuelow’s study. It is well researched and writ- 
ten, and provides an excellent insight into how Irish 
tourism policy was developed and who engineered it. It 
also shows how Irish politics worked in practice and 
what elements were emphasized in public debate. The 
central intention to bring the development of Irish na- 
tional identity to the fore was, however, probably an 
overambitious task. 

Joost AUGUSTEIJN 

Leiden University 


Eunan O’HaLpin. Spying on Ireland: British Intelligence 
and Irish Neutrality during the Second World War. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 2008. Pp. xxi, 335. 
$60.00. 


The “Emergency,” as World War II came to be known 
in Ireland, has attracted much interest, a trend visible 
in recent studies by Brian Girvin and Clair Wills and 
even a successful stage musical, Improbable Frequency, 
which capitalizes on the comic potential of a wartime 
Dublin populated by Nazi spies, British agents, and 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) fifth columnists. Most re- 
search has focused on the maintenance of (southern) 
Irish neutrality within the context of the Anglo-Irish 
relationship and related issues such as censorship, 
intelligence, and espionage. Consequently, Eunan 
O’Halpin’s study of British intelligence in Ireland ad- 
dresses issues that are the subject of a considerable his- 
toriography, including British policy on partition, Axis 
espionage, Anglo-Irish security cooperation, and the 
propaganda war over neutrality. 

However, O’Halpin’s sharp focus—his is the first 
monograph systematically to analyze the role of all Brit- 
ish security agencies active in wartime Ireland—and ac- 
cess to declassified sources succeeds in shedding new 
light on the Emergency. His decision to assess British 
policy on Ireland within the context of Britain’s treat- 
ment of other neutral states within its sphere of influ- 
ence, such as Iraq and Afghanistan, rather than the 
usual European suspects, coupled with the surprising 
degree of importance attached to espionage and diplo- 
macy in wartime Ireland by the allies, has resulted in an 
impressive case study of intelligence and neutrality that 
transcends its geographical focus. 

British intelligence in Ireland was a game of two 
halves. O’Halpin outlines the remarkable lack of pre- 
war political and security interest in Ireland despite the 
obvious strategic problems that a neutral Ireland would 
pose. This was exemplified by the return of the “treaty 
ports” to Irish control in 1938 without due consider- 
ation of the security implications, Britain’s lack of in- 
telligence-gathering capabilities in Ireland, and the ab- 
sence of structures to facilitate bilateral security and 
political cooperation. Much of this can be attributed to 
the ambiguous, shifting nature of the interwar Anglo- 
Irish relationship. 

Consequently, when intelligence on Ireland first be- 
came an urgent necessity following Germany’s occupa- 
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tion of France in the summer of 1940, British capabil- 
ities proved inadequate to the task. The quality of 
intelligence was poor, there was insufficient coopera- 
tion between the intelligence agencies active within Ire- 
land, and little coordination or oversight of their ef- 
forts. O’Halpin asserts that the most significant 
outcome of this “spectacular intelligence failure” (p. 
95) was Britain’s remarkable offer to support unifica- 
tion in return for Irish support in the war, which he sees 
as a consequence of a flawed understanding of the rel- 
ative strengths of Eamon de Valera’s government and 
the pro-German IRA. The threat of invasion receded 
with Adolf Hitler’s invasion of Russia, but Ireland re- 
mained a source of concern due to the fear that the 
presence of Axis legations, working with an IRA fifth 
column or the German spies periodically parachuted 
into the country, would compromise the security of the 
preparations for the invasion of Europe. Asa result, the 
first diplomatic traffic targeted by the Government 
Code and Cipher School (GC&CS) following the crack- 
ing of Germany’s diplomatic cipher in 1942 was Berlin- 
Dublin. It was not until after Operation Overlord that 
Ireland resumed its former status as a marginal back- 
water. By then, British intelligence had surmounted its 
inadequacies in impressive fashion, fashioning an ef- 
fective security and intelligence capability underpinned 
both by a strong working relationship between Irish and 
British security and government officials and effective 
cooperation between Britain’s security agencies. 

O’Halpin generally confirms rather than challenges 
the received wisdom, but he does so in authoritative 
detail, providing what will surely remain the definitive 
study of British intelligence in wartime Ireland (despite 
his lack of access to many Secret Intelligence Service 
(SIS) records). De Valera’s successful defence of neu- 
trality in the face of Axis and Allied intrigue stemmed 
from a combination of determination, skill, and prag- 
matic acquiescence to British security interests. Win- 
ston Churchill’s reputation as a great war leader does 
not rest on his mastery of the complexities of intelli- 
gence and security cooperation. Britain’s man in Dub- 
lin, John Maffey, played an important role in the suc- 
cessful Anglo-Irish relationship, while the belligerent 
U.S. representative, David Gray, repeatedly jeopar- 
dized its fruits, particularly with his potentially disas- 
trous demand for the expulsion of Axis diplomats prior 
to Overlord. Irish security forces, north and south, per- 
formed effectively, notably Irish military intelligence, 
G2, which penetrated German and British intelligence- 
gathering operations without detection. 

This case study touches on issues of broader concern. 
To what extent does intelligence inform political policy 
and military actions? O’Halpin is candid about the dif- 
ficulty of demonstrating a direct link, but his study con- 
vincingly details the importance attached to intelli- 
gence by wartime politicians. Consequently, it raises 
some salutary points with contemporary resonances. 
British intelligence failed in 1939-1940 because it had 
not anticipated the threat posed by Germany due to its 
preoccupation (for ideological and strategic reasons) 
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with another threat—that of the Soviet Union and com- 
munist-nationalist subversion within the British Em- 
pire—that did not transpire at that time. Intelligence 
can also prove a mixed blessing: had Britain cracked 
German code traffic earlier it may well have resulted in 
counterproductive decisions in the case of Ireland. This 
study emphasises how intelligence, rather than occur- 
ring within a vacuum, is generated and interpreted for 
political purposes and how, even when accurate, it can 
be distorted by the prejudices or requirements of the 
politicians who must decide how to use it. 

FEARGHAL McGarry 

Queen’s University Belfast 


DanieL LEacu. Fugitive Ireland: European Minority Na- 
tionalists and Irish Political Asylum, 1937-2008. Port- 
land, Oreg.: Four Courts Press. 2009. Pp. 285. $55.00. 


After World War II Ireland granted political asylum to 
a modest number of nationalists from various Euro- 
pean ethnic minorities, some wanted by the Allies for 
war crimes and collaboration with the Axis. An uncrit- 
ical paradigm has developed portraying Ireland as a 
sanctuary for pro-Axis fugitives. Daniel Leach chal- 
lenges this paradigm, arguing that rather than adopting 
a pro-Axis agenda Dublin followed a more calculating 
policy intended to safeguard Ireland’s national inter- 
ests. 

Leach explains that Ireland had no sentimental at- 
tachment toward the new arrivals and Ireland was no 
place for asylum seekers to nurture their dreams. In- 
dependent from Britain since 1922 and neutral during 
World War I, the primary goal of Dublin’s foreign pol- 
icy was to assert Ireland’s autonomy. 

One might expect Ireland to look kindly toward oth- 
ers who sought to undermine the British Empire. Not 
so. Focusing on wartime Scottish nationalists, Leach 
debunks assumptions that Ireland, because of its inde- 
pendence struggle, offered a welcome to fugitives. In- 
stead the growing security relationship with Britain, es- 
tablished on Irish initiative in 1938, took precedence. 
Breton nationalists too were unwelcome; there was no 
pan-Celtic sympathy in Dublin. Their movements were 
monitored for contacts with the Irish Republican Army 
or with Axis subversives. 

The Allies were interested in the French fascists, 
Dutch Nazis, Belgian Rexists, and Croatian Ustase as 
well as Bretons, Flemings, and Croats who sought post- 
war refuge in Ireland. They also had their eye on the 
diplomats from the German mission in Dublin, German 
prisoners of war, and spies in Irish custody. Dublin’s 
response was simple: Washington and London could 
seek Irish cooperation in investigating these individuals 
but could not demand cooperation or expect it to be 
offered unconditionally. 

Countering the interference in Irish affairs of the 
United States Minister to Ireland David Gray was a ma- 
jor determinant of Dublin’s stance. In February 1944 
Gray attempted to force Ireland to expel Axis diplo- 
mats from Dublin, and in September 1944 he demanded 
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that no Axis war criminal be granted asylum in Ireland. 
By attacking Irish sovereignty and neutrality Gray 
brought Irish-American relations to a low point and en- 
sured that Ireland would be slow to offer the Allies as- 
sistance. Ireland would follow its own asylum policy 
based on its own interests. Of course, those interests 
could often run parallel with those of the Allies. 

Formally neutral, Ireland cooperated covertly with 
the Allies during World War II. Friendly neutrality 
reaped no rewards postwar. However Leach argues that 
the presence of Germans and asylum seekers on Irish 
territory gave Dublin a commodity with which to de- 
velop international intelligence contacts at a time when 
Ireland was isolated internationally. 

During the Cold War Ireland was anxious to show its 
anticommunist credentials and allegiance to the West. 
Without joining the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Dublin professed agreement with the terms of the 
alliance. According to Leach successive Irish govern- 
ments from the late 1940s were willing to grant asylum 
to individuals with dubious pasts in the name of com- 
bating communism. This was the case with former 
members of the Breton SS Bezen Perrot unit who had 
fought the forces of communism in the shape of the 
French Resistance. Yet to repair relations with the Al- 
lies, Irish governments rejected high-profile Breton asy- 
lum seekers while allowing a number of discreet Breton 
entrants. 

There was a strong Catholic dimension to Ireland’s 
Cold War asylum policy, as a particularly pro-Vatican 
stance developed in postwar Irish foreign policy. 
Leach’s assessment of those former members of the 
Flemish Waffen-SS who entered Ireland places their 
experience within the context of the “Ratline” and 
other networks that operated with the complicity of the 
Catholic Church and Western intelligence services. 
However, he concludes that Ireland did not play a ma- 
jor role as a staging post in these networks. In this con- 
text Leach also suggests that Andrija Artukovic¢, former 
minister for the interior of the pro-Axis Independent 
State of Croatia, travelled through Ireland under an as- 
sumed name to the United States with the covert as- 
sistance of the Irish government and the Irish Catholic 
Church, a move secretly in accord with the objectives of 
Western intelligence services. 

Leach’s diverse subject is held together by a strong 
argument and wide research, though it is clear in the 
footnotes to his later chapters that the necessary pri- 
mary sources were not always available for his sensitive 
subject. Nonetheless, his account is the first to move 
Ireland’s intelligence relationship with the United 
States and the United Kingdom into the postwar years, 
and he has effectively debunked the myth of Ireland 
offering sympathetic shelter to pro-Axis fugitives. In 
doing so he has greatly enhanced understanding of the 
singular stance often adopted by Irish foreign and se- 
curity policies. He concludes pointedly by quoting Jo- 
seph Walshe, the enigmatic head of Ireland’s diplo- 
matic service during World War II: “Small nations like 
Ireland do not and cannot assume the role of defenders 
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of just causes except their own” (p. 221). Critics of Ire- 
land’s foreign and security policies through World War 
II and the Cold War would do well to reflect on these 
words. 
MICHAEL KENNEDY 
Royal Irish Academy 


Guy OrToLano. The Two Cultures Controversy: Science, 
Literature and Cultural Politics in Postwar Britain. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 295. 
$99.00. 


This book is in part a record of the debate between C. P. 
Snow and F. R. Leavis on the matter of the “two cul- 
tures,” but it is also a lot more. In guiding us through 
the origins, content, and fall-out from this most famous 
of academic clashes, Guy Ortolano illuminates key as- 
pects of culture and society at a critical moment in Brit- 
ish postwar history. He uses the clash between what he 
terms the “technocratic liberalism” of Snow and the 
“radical liberalism” of Leavis to take us to the heart of 
a political disagreement about the trajectory of British 
politics and economy in the age of Harold Macmillan 
and Harold Wilson, arguing persuasively that a debate 
previously understood primarily “as a disciplinary dis- 
pute about the arts and the sciences was actually an 
ideological conflict between competing views of Brit- 
ain’s past, present and future” (p. 1). Ortolano sees his 
task here as that of the informed external viewer. He 
uses the argument between two now largely forgotten 
figures to “recover the context in which their arguments 
and reputations thrived” (p. 11), taking as his “objects 
of study: the ‘two cultures’ controversy, the postwar 
British context, and the historical tradition discussing 
the arts and the sciences” (p. 23). He does so, the better 
to illuminate “agendas and rivalries that simmered be- 
neath—and occasionally boiled over—a seemingly 
placid post-war consensus” (p. 24). 

The result is a wide-ranging and elegantly written 
study that brings together a series of integrated stories. 
The book tells the personal biographies of Snow and 
Leavis and documents their ongoing, increasingly bitter 
dispute. It anchors that dispute within a wider post- 
1956 debate on educational reform in Britain. It ex- 
plores the minutiae of academic politics in Cambridge 
University: Snow at Churchill College, Leavis at Down- 
ing. It takes us in and out of the Labour Government 
of 1964-1970, and in and out of debates within both the 
New Left of the 1960s and the neo-conservatism of the 
1970s. It even touches on post-colonial economic de- 
velopment, as well as on the perennial debate on British 
decline. It explores Snow’s vision and contrasts it to that 
of Leavis; and it takes us to their shared commitment 
to the creation of a meritocratic Britain: a commitment 
shared for entirely contradictory purposes, and whose 
moment largely passed with the advent of Thatcherism. 

As someone who lived through this period, knows La- 
bour governments well, and was even at York Univer- 
sity as a student when Leavis was there as a visiting pro- 
fessor, I can testify to the success of Ortolano’s work in 
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its wider cultural purposes. As I read further and fur- 
ther into this text, I could ever more readily hear and 
feel, even smell, a Britain now largely gone. Snow the 
modernizing radical, Ortolano tells us, lost his enthu- 
siasm for radical change as the egalitarianism of the 
New Left threatened his meritocratic vision. It was a 
symptomatic change: I knew many Snow equivalents 
among the intellectuals who first taught me. Leavis im- 
printed his acerbic vision of how English literature 
should be studied, and English departments should 
lead, on a generation of British academics. I remember 
them well. It is inconceivable today that a petty squab- 
ble between two socially mobile elitist Cambridge ac- 
ademics could shape British public debate in the way 
that Snow and Leavis’s dispute did. Ortolano has cap- 
tured an important Jost moment—even a last mo- 
ment—in the rise and fall of a Britain dominated by a 
narrow educational and social ruling stratum. The 
world in which they debated has fortunately gone. 
But its going speaks to a potential weakness in this 
book that erodes the overall quality of the argument. 
Ortolano treats the issue of British economic de- 
cline—a central concern of Snow’s—as “just one pos- 
sible, and by no means the best, interpretation of post- 
war British history” (p. 23). He follows the fashion of 
declining to be a declinist. That is a great pity, for in the 
half century since Snow’s “two cultures” lecture, the 
British economy has indeed declined, slipping signifi- 
cantly down international league tables on perfor- 
mance and competitiveness, and currently running its 
largest trade deficit ever. Snow’s 1959 analysis of why 
that decline was likely to occur was woefully inade- 
quate, but it was at least an important wake-up call to 
a British establishment still preoccupied with empire 
and ignorant of industry. Imperial powers take their 
military-industrial capacity seriously—Ortolano is wise 
here to follow the scholarship of David Edgerton—but 
great powers do not survive by guns alone. The United 
States may just be poised to discover that. The United 
Kingdom was busy discovering it as Snow spoke. Leavis 
had nothing to say that was even vaguely helpful to that 
key discussion. Snow at least saw the problem, and de- 
serves honor for the insight. 
Davip COATES 
Wake Forest University 


ALEXANDRA PARMA Cook and Nosie Davip Cook. The 
Plague Files: Crisis Management in Sixteenth-Century 
Seville. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
2009. Pp. x, 296. $40.00. 


I began composing this review while waiting to receive 
an H1N1 vaccination. Over 2,000 people stood in line 
ahead of me, and the situation had overwhelmed the 
public health authorities. In addition to chatter about 
whether the staff had enough injections for everyone 
(they did not), I overheard conversations about lost 
jobs, real estate foreclosures, and corrupt bankers. My 
immediate circumstances provided an appropriate con- 
temporary context for understanding the significance of 
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the stories Alexandra Parma Cook and Noble David 
Cook tell in their book. 

The book focuses on the years Don Fernando de 
Torres y Portugal, the Count of Villar, served as asis- 
tente (royal high commissioner or governor) of Seville, 
1579-1583. The crown subsequently appointed Villar 
to the post of viceroy of Peru. The authors deal with 
their subject by telling stories pulled from the minutes 
of Seville’s municipal council sessions and related doc- 
uments, including reports from apothecaries and phy- 
sicians. This approach makes the book a delight to read 
despite the troubling issues with which Villar and the 
local authorities dealt. As the title indicates, epidemic 
disease threatened the city and surrounding towns dur- 
ing these years, but the other three horsemen of the 
Apocalypse also road through the land. Quarantine dis- 
rupted vital commerce with the Americas. Philip II in- 
vaded Portugal to assert his claims to the throne, and 
troops had to be billeted and controlled. Moriscos, 
Christians of Muslim ancestry, organized a rebellion. 
Locust infestations destroyed grain crops, which forced 
Seville’s leaders to search for supplies as far away as 
eastern La Mancha and Sicily. Beyond the epidemic, 
accumulations of garbage and contaminated water sup- 
plies on the Guadalquivir River brought endemic dis- 
ease and death to the overcrowded city. Disease and 
famine particularly lashed the poor, packed together in 
their houses and neighborhoods, and overwhelmed so- 
cial services dedicated to assisting the high percentage 
of the population living in poverty. A vacant archiepis- 
copal see and conflicts with inquisitors left ecclesiastical 
assistance disorganized. Overwhelmed by a conjunction 
of demands on the municipal treasury, Seville’s council 

resorted to deficit spending and faced bankruptcy. 

The narratives reveal that people endured a harsh 
reality in one of Europe’s major cities of the first global 
age, and by recognizing significant stories and recount- 
ing them well, the authors expose aspects of everyday 
life in the period. Their book possesses particular value 
for what it shows about the work of those in the health 
professions. As much as I enjoyed reading the book, 
however, I think that the authors do not make their 
readers sufficiently aware of the ways that their sources 
may distort reality. Notaries used set forms to prepare 
documents, including municipal council minutes, and 
their recourse to common patterns of organization and 
presentation provides us with a greater sense of nor- 
malcy than may really have been the case. Medical re- 
ports relied on similar standards about what should be 
included, and individuals’ correspondence, reports, and 
interventions in council meetings were intended in part 
to demonstrate to others their authors’ competency. 
There is just enough evidence here to indicate that au- 
thorities had quite limited control over the movement 
of goods and people and that orders were frequently 
ignored. As an anonymous complaint to the crown in- 
dicated, municipal officials may not have been as con- 
scientious, vigorous, or honest in their conduct of the 
commonwealth’s business as they sought to project in 
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their pronouncements to their colleagues and to royal 
officials. 

Human systems are largely nonlinear, in part because 
of their interactions with nonlinear natural systems, as 
this book shows well. This nonlinearity means that so- 
cial networks were disrupted frequently, either by oc- 
currences such as epidemics and wars or by the expan- 
sion of opportunities, which was common in the 
sixteenth century. Social networks served as the loci for 
creativity and innovation as people responded to these 
“disruptions” in an effort to establish more robust net- 
works. Although the time period treated in this book is 
likely too short to illustrate this important process, the 
authors do provide some examples of strengthening re- 
lationships among individuals and groups, and they sug- 
gest a number of cases where additional research would 
likely expose such activity in subsequent years. Also, the 
overall stability of a nonlinear system, however turbu- 
lent such “disruptions” make it appear, depends on a 
small number of factors which are constantly close to 
instability. In order to understand the nonlinear system 
of the first global age better, and to understand why the 
use of the teleological term “early modern” is so un- 
satisfactory, research should focus on identifying these 
factors, and this book supplies some excellent material 
for those who want to investigate the matter. I hope that 
the press will issue a paperback version so that it can be 
assigned for courses dealing with the first global age. 

J. B. OWENS 
Idaho State University 


MERRY WIESNER-HaNKS. The Marvelous Hairy Girls: The 
Gonzales Sisters and Their Worlds. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 248. $30.00. 


This engaging book is about the sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth-century social and political contexts that 
shaped the ways that people perceived the Gonzales 
family, many of whom had unusually copious amounts 
of facial and body hair. The book focuses on the hairy 
Petrus Gonzales, his non-hairy wife, Catherine, and 
their seven children, the majority of whom were hairy. 
Merry Wiesner-Hanks describes the family’s trajectory 
beginning with Petrus’s arrival as a boy from the Canary 
Islands to the court of Henry II and Catherine de 
Medici in Paris in 1547. Since so much of the book deals 
with varying members of the Gonzales family, I found 
the title’s focus on the Gonzales sisters puzzling. Far 
from merely recounting known facts about Petrus and 
his subsequent family’s life, Wiesner-Hanks explores 
the cultural materials and norms as well as the scientific 
and religious beliefs that molded the Gonzales’s lives 
and other people’s ideas about them. 

Wiesner-Hanks devotes the first chapter to ancient 
and medieval beasts and wonders, and the second to 
New World myths. The third chapter examines how 
these concepts influenced. people’s perceptions of 
members of the court, such as Protestants’ depiction of 
Catherine de Medici as a monstrous queen. It further 
investigates the models available to Henry II for how to 
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treat Petrus, including as a dwarf, an exotic savage, and 
a menial servant, although the king opted to educate 
him in the humanist style as he did his own children. 
Chapter four studies the part that early modern courtly 
customs about marriage, birth, and family life may have 
played in Petrus and Catherine’s union, their children’s 
births, and the latter’s own marriages and family life. 
Chapter five delves into religious tensions that im- 
pinged on the Gonzales’s‘artistic portrayals and their 
meanings, including Catholics’ and Protestants’ differ- 
ent interpretations of monsters, debates on humans as 
rational, and disputes about women’s status as mon- 
strous and inferior. The book’s final chapter situates the 
Gonzaleses among early modern scientists and collec- 
tors who sought to compile complete inventories of the 
natural world in order to derive universal laws of na- 
ture. An intriguing study of seventeenth-century cabi- 
nets of curiosities plays an important role in this chap- 
ter. 

This book is remarkable not only because of its pro- 
vocative subject, but also on account of Wiesner- 
Hanks’s adept weaving of the Gonzales family history 
with research on a wide variety of early modern topics. 
The author draws her analysis of the family from their 
appearance in “scientific treatises, medical case histo- 
ries, letters, diplomats’ reports, baptismal and death 
registers, and account books” (p. 7). Yet despite this 
documentation, many gaps and doubts remain that 
cause Wiesner-Hanks to speculate about her observa- 
tions and conclusions. For example, she relies on six- 
teenth-century marriage norms to submit potential rea- 
sons for Catherine’s willingness to marry the hairy 
Petrus, citing his respectable position at Henry II’s 
court and possible pressure from her parents. I was not 
at all bothered by such theories, since they were always 
grounded in solid documentation. 

Occasionally I wished that Wiesner-Hanks had 
pushed her analyses a bit further, especially her fem- 
inist readings and theoretical issues of identity and the 
monstrous. With regard to the monstrous, she indicates 
that Petrus and his family were usually perceived as hy- 
brids or were treated in ambivalent ways, such as when 
the Flemish painter Joris Hoefnagel seemed to regard 
the Gonzales children both as miracles to praise and 
signs to fear. Although this sentiment may have always 
informed people’s perceptions of those deemed differ- 
ent, the social value of monsters changed in the early 
modern period, a development Wiesner-Hanks does 
not consider. Whereas the medieval monster was usu- 
ally integrated into schemes of the mundane and divine 
orders, as Michael Camille and David Williams suggest, 
early modern monsters also came to be found in un- 
wanted social groups, such as marginalized or expelled 
Protestants and Jews. When Wiesner-Hanks states that 
most people expected to see or meet a marvel or a won- 
der during their lifetime (p. 46), I wonder if we could 
say the same about people in previous eras. Just as mon- 
sters on the borders of medieval maps and buildings 
marked the limits of mundane and divine spheres, so do 
the monstrous things in the cabinets of curiosities in 
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chapter six constitute efforts at ordering the natural 
world. Yet the hierarchies implied in some of the early 
modern collections that Wiesner-Hanks examines con- 
trast with monsters in medieval maps and other sources 
where they were embraced, suggesting a change in 
value of the monstrous. Although she says that mon- 
sters increasingly became warning signs in the sixteenth 
century (p. 161), more direct investigation into the re- 
lationship among the monstrous’s shift in value, the am- 
bivalent attitudes toward the Gonzales family, and their 
characterization as hybrids may have contributed fur- 
ther depth to this significant book. 

JEAN DANGLER 

Tulane University 


Jacos SOLL. The Information Master: Jean-Baptiste Col- 
bert’s Secret State Intelligence System. (Cultures of 
Knowledge in the Early Modern World.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 277. $65.00. 


This original, perceptive commentary on the role of 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert in the government of Louis XIV 
sheds new light on a well-known subject. Colbert, the 
king’s finance minister from 1661 to 1683, has enjoyed 
a variety of historical identities. He has been seen as 
Cartesian organizer, mercantilist developer, and royal 
publicist. Textbooks generally treat him as a middle- 
class upstart who restored the royal finances and pro- 
moted mercantilism while struggling to moderate the 
king’s extravagant expenses. Recent scholarship has 
shown that the Colbert family was more distinguished 
than had been commonly thought. A devastating recent 
portrait is Daniel Dessert’s view of Colbert as a ma- 
nipulative mastermind behind the throne. He placed 
clients in key positions all over France and used his po- 
sition to enrich his whole family (Le Royaume de Mon- 
sieur Colbert 1661-1683 [2007]). 

For Jacob Soll, Colbert was a pioneer of information 
management. Soll is fascinated by the circulation of po- 
litical ideas through intellectual channels and their in- 
fluence on the practice of governance. In his previous 
book he explored the transmission of Machiavellian 
governing practices to absolute monarchies (Publishing 
“The Prince”: History, Reading, and the Birth of Political 
Criticism [2005]). Here he approaches the same terri- 
tory, this time studying government’s use of informa- 
tion. Along the way Soll displays a vast knowledge of the 
broader history of book publishing, libraries, scientific 
academies, and censorship. 

Colbert masterminded the accumulation of useful in- 
formation about the king’s realm. He created the best 
library in Europe, consisting of books, manuscripts, 
copies of laws, and excerpts from the deeds and charters 
of religious houses and municipalities. He hired librar- 
ian-scholars to organize and classify these materials, 
and developed a system of call numbers, indexes, and 
summaries to facilitate the rapid retrieval of needed in- 
formation. Unlike the open sharing practiced in the Re- 
public of Letters, the contents of this “data bank” now 
became classified information reserved for governmen- 
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tal exploitation. His archives gave him the upper hand 
in disputes between the king and the pope and in treaty 
negotiations. 

Soll sees Colbert’s regime as a major step forward in 
the state’s mastery of society. Colbert was ahead of his 
time in turning an international scholarly accumulation 
of information into a secret resource designed solely as 
an organ of state power. Colbert disciplined his son to 
collect exacting geographic and economic information, 
write clear reports, and acquire good copies of charters, 
wills, and deeds. The same hunger for accurate infor- 
mation was transmitted to the intendants in the prov- 
inces, who similarly had to scramble to fulfill his de- 
mands. 

This interpretation, based upon intensive research, 
challenges existing views and raises interesting ques- 
tions. First, it interrogates our interpretation of abso- 
lutism. For the last twenty years the idea of a modern- 
izing Louis XIV, who centralized power and reduced 
the nobility and the provinces to submission, has been 
replaced by the revisionist notion that absolutism was 
a conservative collaboration between king and noble 
ruling class in defense of a traditional society. By em- 
phasizing Colbert’s administrative expertise, Soll 
breathes new life into the older view. 

Second, Colbert’s wonderful records can seduce the 
reader into believing too fervently in the efficacy of 
royal policies. The papers of royal ministers give a false 
impression of rational order and measured decision 
making, downplaying the importance of the king him- 
self. An innocent reader of this book might easily con- 
clude that Louis XIV was a mere figurehead. But the 
king’s well-known personal rule was more than a pro- 
‘ pagandistic smoke screen. Colbert’s ugly manipulation 
and grasping search for personal gain, as presented by 
Dessert, is another dimension that would modify Soll’s 
benevolent picture of Colbert the bureaucrat. 

Finally, Soll’s use of modern terminology to describe 
an early modern situation is perhaps unwise. He claims 
that Colbert’s system was “a powerful, concrete tool of 
industrial production and political power” (p. 76) and 
sees a revolution in “information management technol- 
ogy” (p. 23). He views the intendants as “professional 
informers” (p. 78), and even goes so far as to claim that 
their activity contained “the germs of modern totali- 
tarian government growing into webs of informants and 
file-systems” (p. 80). This was a “police state” trying to 
“micromanage” society (p. 137). 

Soll’s argument is nuanced and his ideas are produc- 
tive of new insights. He acknowledges problems. He 
notes Colbert’s disinterest in the Atlantic world and 
registers the fact that subsequent reigns did not renew 
his innovations. There are issues to debate, but this im- 
portant book should be essential reading for anyone in- 
terested in seventeenth-century France. 

WILLIAM BEIK, 
Emeritus 
Emory University 
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MaTHIEU MarRAUuD. De la ville a l’état: La bourgeoisie 
parisienne XVII°-XVIII° siécle. (Bibliothéque Albin 
Michel Histoire.) Paris: Albin Michel. 2009. Pp. 552. 
€29.00. 


Since at least the eighteenth century, the European 
bourgeoisie has had to bear more than its share of ideo- 
logical weight. Variously represented as a rising class, 
the seat of a developing public sphere, the location for 
evolving ideas of individualism, the nuclear family, and 
revolutionary sentiment, in France the bourgeoisie has 
also been described as so thoroughly enmeshed in a so- 
ciety of orders that its members eagerly abandoned 
their commercial expertise for the realm of royal office 
and ennoblement. In his excellent new work, Mathieu 
Marraud takes a markedly different approach to exam- 
ining the Parisian bourgeoisie from the mid-seven- 
teenth to the late eighteenth centuries. He sets out to 
reconstruct the social practices and values that defined 
the group through a careful examination of their family 
strategies, alliances, inheritance practices, and business 
arrangements. A vivid storyteller, Marraud uses exten- 
sive genealogies to assemble a picture of the familial 
practices that together defined this social milieu, and 
his ability to reconstruct such life histories almost ex- 
clusively from notary contracts shows considerable his- 
torical expertise. This is not a work that one can read 
quickly, but it amply repays the attention of readers in- 
terested in mercantile elites in early modern Europe, 
the social and political underpinnings of urban life, the 
implications of royal office holding in early modern 
France, and the ways that social history may inform cul- 
tural historical interpretations more generally. 
Marraud’s work is at its strongest in its careful elab- 
oration of the familial practices and assumptions that 
characterized the Parisian mercantile elite. Starting 
from an elaborate contemporary investigation into the 
heirs of a woman who died in 1777, the author succes- 
sively introduces the numerous family branches related 
to the deceased whose inheritance decisions, alliance 
choices, apprenticeships, and business partnerships all 
serve to delineate bourgeois comportments. For Mar- 
raud, the Parisian bourgeoisie adhered to a collective 
definition of the family and responsibility for its success 
that assured strictly equal distributions of family prop- 
erty to all children, attempts to marry off as many off- 
spring as possible, and a desire to preserve the mone- 
tary and social capital of the family business, although 
not necessarily in the male line. Such practices, which 
incidentally assured women an important role in deci- 
sion making, preserving the family patrimony, and ex- 
tending alliances, were designed above all to maximize 
a family’s “social surface.” Because the Parisian bour- 
geoisie continued to gauge its own notability through 
office holding in such important urban institutions as 
the major guilds, commercial court, parish vestries, and 
city hall, such visibility through extensive alliance con- 
stituted important social capital. In Marraud’s view, 
therefore, Parisian bourgeois families were highly con- 
servative in their social vision and habits: they empha- 
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sized collective determinations over individual choices, 
group destinies over hierarchical authority, and path- 
ways of urban notability in the face of an ever-devel- 
oping monarchical state. They also tended to adopt 
strong Jansenist beliefs and were late to experiment in 
Enlightenment views. As late as the eighteenth century, 
then, the values of Parisian families drawn to the Cath- 
olic League in the sixteenth century, as expounded by 
historian Robert Descimon, endured in their descen- 
dants. 

This book also has important points to make in em- 
phasizing the permeability between commerce and 
royal office holding and between bourgeois and noble 
status in ancien régime France. Although historians 
have tended to portray office holding and nobility as the 
ultimate ambitions for French mercantile families and 
as initiating profound ruptures in social status, Mar- 
raud demonstrates that continuities nevertheless en- 
dured. Commercial families could view office holding 
as a way to ensure younger sons a livelihood, while con- 
centrating most capital in trade concerns, or as a means 
to extend the kinds of financial activities and invest- 
ments with which they were already familiar. Because 
certain of these offices were ennobling, bourgeois fam- 
ilies could continue to act according to their collective 
values even as different members officially belonged to 
different estates. Despite such continuities, however, 
Marraud’s analysis also goes far to suggest that the tran- 
sition from trade to office holding could be anything but 
smooth. As members of the Parisian bourgeoisie at- 
tempted to enter the realm of high royal office, they 
could find their financial and social resources unequal 
to the task, even as they abandoned the kinds of familial 
customs that had previously assured their success. The 
result, in Marraud’s view, was often financial decline, 
social isolation, and even genealogical extinction for 
families desperate to uphold their noble status without 
sufficient means or background. Thus, for Marraud, the 
emphases on consumerism and individual choice taking 
hold in the eighteenth century were the products of fail- 
ure in navigating social distinctions rather than bour- 
geois innovation. Whether these conclusions rest on as 
solid historical evidence as the author’s convincing ex- 
position of bourgeois familial customs is uncertain, but 
they remain interesting hypotheses worthy of further 
consideration. 

Hivary J. BERNSTEIN 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Jeremy Hayuoe. Enlightened Feudalism: Seigneurial 
Justice and Village Society in Eighteenth-Century North- 
ern Burgundy. (Changing Perspectives on Early Modern 
Europe, number 10.) Rochester, N.Y.: University of 
Rochester Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 309. $80.00. 


In yet another sign that the study of French rural history 
is flourishing, several books have recently examined the 
important but surprisingly opaque institution of feudal 
justice. They contribute not only a thorough under- 
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standing of the juridical practices of the seigneurial 
courts but also have begun to use their archives to 
deepen our understanding of rural society. The new 
book by Jeremy Hayhoe make an impressive addition 
to the first of these contributions, with a careful recon- 
struction of the courts’ personnel, docket, and reforms. 
Yet what makes this book particularly important is his 
“radical conclusion that court records are essential for 
understanding social relations not only because they 
provided evidence of the kinds of social bonds that ex- 
isted and broke between individuals, but because local 
courts provided some of the context for the elaboration 
and construction of social bonds” (p. 98). In arguing his 
case, Hayhoe has convincingly made the seigneurial 
court an essential tool for any rural historian. 

Historians have generally ignored seigneurial courts 
for several traditional, if contradictory, reasons. The 
tradition that portrays the seigneurial regime as a hol- 
low anachronism may conflict with another tradition 
that paints the resurgence of a predatory system, but 
both tend to dismiss the principal agency of seigneurial 
power, its courts, as irrelevant or, at best, burdensome 
to the French peasant. Peasant communities, we have 
been told, preferred to deal with their problems infor- 
mally or through royal courts. 

Hayhoe has painstakingly examined the records of 
fourteen seigneurial courts in northern Burgundy dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century to turn 
these traditions on their head. He deals quickly but ef- 
fectively with some of the standard objections to sei- 
gneurial courts, pointing out that they adjudicated most 
issues quickly and cheaply. He has rather more trouble 
dismissing the inconveniences arising from the fact that 
few judges lived, or heard cases, in the villages in their 
jurisdiction, except during the yearly assizes. Since 
nearly half of the plaintiffs in the other, regular, ses- 
sions came from different villages, the need to bring 
their cases before a judge who generally lived in the seat 
of the bailliage was probably not too burdensome, but 
the travel imposed upon the defendants may have dis- 
suaded them from appearing in person. Defendants in 
other regions of France often failed to appear for minor 
cases, and I suspect it was similar in Burgundy, though 
Hayhoe does not give details. He does point out that the 
distance between the village and its seigneurial court 
was the single most common complaint made in the re- 
gion’s cahiers de doléances. 

Yet Hayhoe makes a persuasive case that rural com- 
munities turned frequently to seigneurial courts for 
solving a range of important issues. He calculates that 
his seigneurial courts were some six times more active, 
per capita, than the local royal court, which mostly 
heard cases involving a wealthy, urban population. In- 
stead, peasants clearly thought that the seigneurial 
court was the appropriate place to settle matters of 
debt, inheritance, honor, violence, farming, and com- 
munal policing. In a beautifully nuanced analysis, Hay- 
hoe argues that peasants felt they could sue when a dis- 
pute was not too rancorous or did not involve their own 
families and that they appreciated the generally non- 
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punitive nature of court decisions. Even the courts’ po- 
licing duties reflected communal expectations, as their 
persistent failure to prosecute taverns for serving locals 
demonstrates. These and other points allow Hayhoe to 
claim that “Ordinary people saw seigneurial justice as 
a form of self-regulation for the community” (p. 131). 
At the same time, Hayhoe acknowledges several ca- 
veats to his arguments. In the first place, as he carefully 
demonstrates, the situation in Burgundy was rather dif- 
ferent than in other parts of France. For reasons that 
are not entirely clear, the Burgundian courts appear to 
have been more accessible and responsive to the needs 
of rural society than elsewhere; at least the peasants 
turned to them more frequently and for more issues. In 
part this was due to reforms that had made the sei- 
gneurial courts of Burgundy more responsive. The in- 
sistence on yearly assizes, beginning in the 1770s, led to 
far more cases brought before the seigneurial courts. 
Thus Hayhoe’s argument for the centrality of these 
courts to the administration and functioning of rural 
society is somewhat more persuasive at the end of the 
Old Regime than before. Finally, Hayhoe devotes con- 
siderable space to addressing the uses seigneurs made 
of their courts to reinforce their own power. The sei- 
gneurial court allowed seigneurs to defend their rights 
to forest and fields and to seigneurial dues, and Hayhoe 
shows that they did so with growing frequency. He ar- 
gues for a “seigneurial reaction”—a resurgence of feu- 
dal exactions through more rigorous enforcement of ex- 
isting dues. The fact that they were enforced by an 
institution so central to rural society only added fuel to 
a revolutionary fire. 
THOMAS BRENNAN 
U.S. Naval Academy 


Daryt M. Harter. Women at Work in Preindustrial 
France. University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press. 2007. Pp. ix, 318. $55.00. 


Daryl M. Hafter’s new book makes an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of women’s lives in the 
past. Although its title suggests a general overview, 
Hafter’s book is actually a detailed analysis of women 
and guilds in the very late eighteenth century. Hafter is 
not the first to deal with the French guilds in this period 
of their decline. Steven Kaplan has written extensively 
on eighteenth-century guilds, and Judith Coffin and 
Clare Crowston have investigated women’s guilds in 
Paris. Hafter’s study differs from these earlier works in 
that it takes a provincial perspective and utilizes local 
sources. Hafter selects for investigation two very dif- 
ferent cities: Rouen and Lyon. Rouen was a medium- 
sized commercial center with strong and ancient guilds, 
including several important all-female guilds. In con- 
trast, Lyon was a populous silk manufacturing center 
with loosely enforced guild regulations and many 
women working outside guild structures. In Rouen, 
guild privilege reigned; in Lyon, labor was relatively 
free. These differing environments made for differ- 
ences in women’s work experiences. In Rouen, women 
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in the all-female guilds enjoyed the privileges of mas- 
tership and with them independence, self-regulation, 
and an active role in guild politics. Assaults on the mis- 
tresses’ privileges did occur. Men’s guilds tried to ab- 
sorb and infiltrate them but the Rouen guildswomen 
had “a legal universe of privilege” to draw on, and they 
successfully warded off the attacks (p. 88). Working 
women’s lot in Lyon was much different. There, only 
two all-female guilds existed, and production of silk in- 
volved large numbers of poor, unskilled, and unpro- 
tected women. 

These differing work environments became particu- 
larly important once the French crown undertook the 
“reform” of the guilds in the late eighteenth century. 
The effects of the 1777 and 1778 reforms (which fol- 
lowed on Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot’s short-lived 
suppression of the guilds) constitute the core of 
Hafter’s study. Using the correspondence between the 
crown and the provinces, Hafter charts the actions of 
the government. Many guilds were suppressed, others 
were combined to form new guilds, and guild monop- 
olies on certain kinds of work disappeared. The most 
striking provision of the reform was the opening of all 
guilds to women, a means, the royal bureaucrats 
claimed, to improve women’s lot and save them from 
prostitution. Hafter shows that despite such claims, the 
intent of the reforms was not wholly charitable. Fees 
were required of the women who entered male guilds, 
which along with confiscated guild property went di- 
rectly to the desperate royal treasury (p. 227). 

Whatever the royal reformers’ intentions, their pol- 
icies did little to benefit women workers. Enforcement 
was slow and uneven. Male guilds, Hafter observes, 
“used every conceivable dodge to exclude women” (p. 
219). Only four percent of Rouen’s female workers 
broke into previously male guilds. Widows—who could 
become masters long before the reforms—predomi- 
nated while single and married women seemed unable 
to pay the steep entry fee. The same was true in Lyon, 
but the relatively weak position of guilds meant that the 
reforms had even less impact there. 

In March of 1791, the National Assembly abolished 
corporations altogether, sweeping away the crown re- 
forms and the centuries-old traditions of the guilds. Did 
the demise of the guilds benefit or hurt women? Hafter 
provides a qualified answer. On the one hand, women 
did get the freedom to exercise any trade or perform 
any kind of work. But on the other, women lost the priv- 
ileges and political power that female-only guilds be- 
stowed. Political rights in particular were lost. No 
longer could women as guild mistresses hold guild of- 
fices or vote in guild assemblies. To be accurate, the 
crown’s 1778 reform had already barred women from 
any role in the governance of the newly mixed guilds. 
The disenfranchisement of women workers preceded 
the French Revolution. Was this a significant loss for all 
women? As Hafter points out, the number of female 
guilds had always been small and the number of polit- 
ically powerful mistresses smaller still. For the majority 
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of French women, the suppression of the guilds had lit- 
tle impact. 

More detrimental to women was the new language of 
women’s work that emerged in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hafter is particularly able at outlining just how 
thinking about women and work shifted in the eigh- 
teenth century. Royal officials began to talk about the 
preservation of “women’s modesty” and the “natural” 
inferiority of women’s minds and bodies. The old lan- 
guage of privilege championed by the guild mistresses 
gave way to the vocabulary of sex and female subordi- 
nation. “As the touchstone of privilege waned,” re- 
marks Hafter, “sex difference came to stand in its 
place” (p. 179). 

KATHRYN NORBERG 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Mary TrouitLe. Wife-Abuse in Eighteenth-Century 
France. (SVEC, number 2009:01.) Oxford: Voltaire 
Foundation. 2009. Pp. xiii, 377. $110.00. 


Mary Trouille’s new book is a welcome addition to the 
scholarship on women’s grievances in eighteenth-cen- 
tury French law and literature. While several scholars 
have surveyed this terrain recently (Sarah Maza, Su- 
zanne Desan, and Tracey Rizzo), Trouille telescopes in 
on a particular issue. At the same time, she telescopes 
out from legal records to fiction. Textual analyses of 
four separation suits, two divorces, and three works of 
fiction constitute the principal chapters of the book. 
Trouille concludes that “together with novels, these 
cases helped convince legislators and the public of the 
need for changes in attitudes, laws, and practices in or- 
der to protect abusive wives from husbands” (p. 309). 
She points to revolutionary legislation regarding the 
family, especially the liberal divorce law of 1792, to 
demonstrate the positive influence these texts exerted. 

At the same time, Trouille’s approach to the subject 
of wife abuse leaves little room for celebration. Al- 
though she states that “notions of violence and abuse 
are, of course, culturally determined” (p. 2), she con- 
cludes her introduction on a sober note with illustra- 
tions of husbands’ cruelty in contemporary France (a 
woman is killed by her partner there every three days) 
and eleventh-century France (pp. 10-12), implying 
timelessness. Further on, she draws analogies between 
syphilis and AIDS to illustrate the deliberate use of 
contagion by men to victimize women, relating an lowa 
case of 2005 to a French case of 1771, as though do- 
mestic violence is not influenced by location—chrono- 
logical, geographic, and personal. 

Trouille relates the narratives of court cases inter- 
estingly and grounds them in a wide range of historical 
studies published in the last forty years. Unfortunately, 
one must await the conclusion to see how they relate to 
each other and her broader argument. Contrasting legal 
representations of spouse abuse victims with fictional 
portrayals in the later chapters enables her “to explore 
the role of genre and discourse” in constructing wom- 
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en’s experience and describe how “separation cases 
[are] projected into the realm of fiction” (p. 210). Es- 
pecially strong is her chapter on the murder of the Mar- 
quise de Ganges, where she moves easily between four 
different versions of the case written over a 150-year 
period, and then offers a close reading of the Marquis 
de Sade’s version. She alleges an evolution of attitudes 
illustrating that “tolerance of such abuse diminished” 
over time, evidenced by increasing attention to the mar- 
quise’s emotional and psychological state and to her 
suffering in the, 1927 version (p. 241). But might it be 
that increasing attention to the victim’s state offers 
readers a vicarious, even titillating indulgence in the 
private experience of suffering? 

Speaking of titillation, this reviewer finds the chapter 
on Rétif de la Bretonne’s Ingénue Saxancour (an au- 
tobiographical work about his own daughter, Agnés) to 
be the most problematic. Although Trouille insists that 
“most Rétivian scholars agree that the novel reflects 
strong reformist, even feminist, impulses,” the works to 
which she refers are decades old (p. 305). More re- 
cently, Rori Bloom (“Privacy, Publicity, Pornography: 
Rétif de la Bretonne’s Ingénue Saxancour ou la femme 
séparée,” Eighteenth-Century Fiction 17:2 [2005]) reads 
Rétif’s voyeuristic depictions of his daughter’s sexual 
torture by his son-in-law as a form of prostitution (p. 3). 
Was he a crusader against spouse abuse or a pornog- 
rapher working out his own sexual feelings for his 
daughter by making them public and then making a 
profit? Trouille considers these questions too but con- 
cludes that the work underpins a feminist stance. But 
Trouille’s own victim-blaming precludes this. She sug- 
gests that Agnés’s “weakness of character,” “passive 
submission,” “spinelessness,” and disclosure to her fa- 
ther of intimate marital details may have contributed to 
the development of “full-blown” incest between them 
(pp. 288, 298). The opposite is more likely: her sexual 
abuse by her father set Agnés up for victimization by 
her husband. 

Trouille’s aim is genealogical, to show that these “lit- 
erary and legal texts began the arduous process of con- 
sciousness-raising in which we are still engaged today” 
(p. 329). How they did that is unclear; that this con- 
stitutes “consciousness-raising,” in the sense of creating 
space for survivors to name their experiences—to be 
the experts and authorities over it—is arguable. As I 
found in my own work with legal cases, women’s voices 
are nearly entirely structured by male lawyers, chron- 
iclers, and novelists whose motives are complicated at 
best. The inclusion of Stéphanie de Genlis (chapter 
eight) and a handful of other women writers in the con- 
clusion presents some women’s perspectives but does 
not demonstrate that consciousness-raising ensued. 
Once again, the ahistorical use of a modern term un- 
necessarily muddles Trouille’s larger point; the fre- 
quency of such usages detracts from this otherwise solid 
work. But the book’s principal merits, an exhaustive 
bibliography, well-written case studies, and the bridge 
from fact to fiction, makes it an appropriate starting 
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place for historians and literary critics interested in 
women in eighteenth-century French law. 
TrAcEY Rizzo 
University of North Carolina, 
Asheville 


GUILLAUME Mazeau. Le bain de Vhistoire: Charlotte 
Corday et l’attentat contre Marat 1793-2009. Foreword 
by JEAN-CLEMENT Martin. (La chose publique.) Sey- 
ssel: Champ Vallon. 2009. Pp. 426. €29.00. 


This work is a meticulous attempt to unfold what its 
author calls the “origami” (p. 23) of impressions and 
interpretations surrounding Charlotte Corday’s dra- 
matic intervention in French revolutionary politics on 
July 13, 1793. To do so, Guillaume Mazeau must nav- 
igate a remarkably broad range of fields and forms of 
source. Beginning with an almost minute-by-minute re- 
construction of the attack on Jean-Paul Marat itself and 
its aftermath, he goes on to explore the political and 
journalistic contexts in which Corday’s deed was taken 
up and refracted through Girondin and Montagnard 
lenses, and how Corday’s own performance at her trial 
enhanced, quite deliberately, her emerging legend and 
foiled official attempts to manage the narrative of what 
she had done. Beyond these immediate impacts, 
Mazeau then doubles back to recapture Corday’s gen- 
teel Norman upbringing, her family’s quiet struggles for 
money and status, and the heritage of religious obser- 
vance and noble ethos into which she was born and 
raised. 

Each of these sections, which make up in total some 
two-thirds of the book, keeps the reader engaged, with 
the sense that there is, somewhere, a true account po- 

‘ tentially available. Mazeau complicates this impression 
in the remaining third of the work, as he undertakes to 
survey chronologically the diffusion of the idea of Char- 
lotte Corday into French and international cultures, 
from the end of the Terror far into the twentieth cen- 
tury, and even into present-day appearances on the In- 
ternet. These sections have an interest of their own, as 
we see how the specifics of an historical event and per- 
sonage become almost infinitely adaptable to the prej- 
udices and goals of a variety of political movements. 
From pious counterrevolutionaries who collected sup- 
posed portraits of Corday that were increasingly indis- 
tinguishable from other icons such as the Princesse de 
Lamballe, to physical anthropologists who vied to dis- 
cern the signs of criminality in her preserved skull, to 
crypto-fascist Norman nationalists who turned her 
blonde and made her an emblem of traditionalist re- 
sistance to centralizing power, Marat’s assassin has had 
many students and admirers, but few who seem to have 
taken her own words on the matter seriously. One of the 
questions to be raised about this study is whether 
Mazeau himself sufficiently credits the explanation that 
came from Corday’s own lips, as she studiously pre- 
pared to meet a martyr’s death. 

Corday herself, as the historical record clearly shows, 
claimed to have been “republican well before the Rev- 
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olution,” and to have killed a man known to be a 
“hoarder of money” to “save a hundred thousand 
[men]” (p. 153). Given her also well-defined sympathies 
for the Girondins who fled to Caen in the summer of 
1793, it is not clear quite why Mazeau feels confident 
in attributing to her the desire to “wash off the dishonor 
inflicted on her family” (p. 203) through a gesture of 
noble—specifically noble—self-sacrifice, or to go fur- 
ther and describe the act as based in “religious ratio- 
nalities” (p. 205). When Corday’s own Adresse aux 
Francais, which she intended as a post-mortem testa- 
ment, bathes in a classical language entirely familiar to 
Jacobins, can it be fair to assert that a “religious di- 
mension” (p. 224) is added by her reference to the value 
of her self-sacrifice, when for example Maximilien 
Robespierre had made play of his own prospective de- 
mise for /e peuple countless times by the summer of 
1793? The extent to which her expressed motivations 
are set aside to be supplanted by a focus on familial 
circumstance does seem to suggest that Mazeau feels 
Corday is to be faulted for coming from the same kind 
of gentry background as, for example, Louis Antoine de 
Saint-Just, or for dwelling as a pensionnaire in a convent 
overseen by a relative—hardly a crime against the rev- 
olution, when so many ardent revolutionaries (such as 
her interrogator Frangois Chabot) had been in holy or- 
ders. 

As is often the case with French writers on their rev- 
olution, one is left by this book with an odd sense that 
a compulsive playing-out of the very same cultural rup- 
tures occasioned by the original events continues to lie 
below the surface of the text. Many of the latter sections 
on the reinventions of Corday work with a language of 
“antirepublican” imagery, belief, and politics that 
serves to locate the proponents firmly in the camp of the 
undesirable—to the author’s apparent satisfaction, 
anyway. To be “antirepublican” is evidently something 
to be opposed, but not for any reasons that require ar- 
ticulation. In the closing words of his conclusion 
Mazeau asks if an “engaged history” that “defend[s] a 
republican concept of history at the heart of democratic 
debate” while “recogniz[ing] the dignity of all the pro- 
ducers of the past” (p. 354) would be a good thing. It 
would, of course, but with a little more unpacking of 
such concepts than is offered here. 

Davip ANDRESS 
University of Portsmouth 


CHARLES WALTON. Policing Public Opinion in the French 
Revolution: The Culture of Calumny and the Problem of 
Free Speech. New York: Oxford University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xiii, 334. $49.95. 


More than one-third of cases tried by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal in 1793-1794 involved crimes of speech and 
opinion. This fact has prompted Charles Walton to 
grapple with one of the central questions of the French 
Revolution: why did men who in 1789 proclaimed free- 
dom of speech turn to killing people for expressing their 
political opinions? His effort to answer this question 
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sidesteps traditional explanations for the Terror and in- 
stead concentrates on struggles to define freedom of 
expression and appropriate limits on it. This novel ap- 
proach reveals much about the contested relationship 
between slander, censorship, and the law from the En- 
lightenment to Year II. Above all, it makes it clear just 
how unclear the revolutionaries were about freedom of 
speech and how dangerous that lack of clarity proved 
to be. ' 

Slander—or calumny, as Walton prefers—was am- 
biguous. During the eighteenth century, ad hominem 
criticism did not have to be false to be considered cal- 
umny, it simply needed to damage someone’s reputa- 
tion, in which case it became a matter of honor, and 
possibly a lawsuit or a duel. Men of letters, such as the 
Marquis de Condorcet, opposed the monarchy’s pre- 
publication censorship while also supporting legal pun- 
ishment for calumny, especially when directed at pri- 
vate individuals. The cahiers de doléance of 1789 also 
generally insisted on certain limits to freedom of ex- 
pression. Disagreement arose over protections af- 
forded those in positions of authority, as well as wider 
moral and religious values. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen reflected these tensions. 
This landmark of liberty abolished institutional censor- 
ship and proclaimed freedom of religious opinion, 
while also authorizing punishment for abusive speech. 
But how would abusive speech be defined? If individ- 
uals had a right to protection from defamation, should 
political figures be treated differently? What if pub- 
lished criticisms of those in power incited popular vi- 
olence? 

Walton tracks the emergence of what he dubs a “qua- 
si-libertarian position” in response to the anti-sedition 
decrees of 1790 and 1791. Despite this support for the 
virtues of calumny, the Constitution of 1791 enshrined 
some serious but ill-defined limits on political speech. 
One basis for prosecuting political speech became au- 
thorial intent, which proved a slippery slope in later 
years. The National Convention refined limits on po- 
litical speech by ordering the death penalty for anyone 
who advocated the restoration of monarchy (December 
1792) or anyone who incited pillage and murder (March 
1793). The Law of Suspects (September 1793) crimi- 
nalized a variety of political attitudes, even if not openly 
expressed, and the Law of Prairial (June 1794) made 
conviction especially easy by eliminating the need for 
any proof. Walton’s history of the shift from “quasi-lib- 
ertarian” attitudes to savagely repressive laws suggests 
that various groups of revolutionaries favored freedom 
of expression when it enabled them to criticize those in 
power, but found ways to justify curtailing it when they 
gained power themselves. 

Beginning as early as 1789, revolutionaries used the 
concept of /ése-nation to conjure up various crimes of 
speech or opinion. Although this crime was never le- 
gally defined, the National Assembly gave the judges of 
the Chatelet exclusive jurisdiction over it and referred 
a number of cases to them. When that proved unsat- 
isfactory, revolutionaries created the Haute Cour Na- 
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tionale. Walton’s study of cases of /ése-nation reveals 
just how easy it was to exploit this charge. Although 
there were not many such cases, and even fewer that 
focused on speech, the trend was unmistakable. Polit- 
ical speech became the subject of exceptional justice 
well before the Terror. With this context in mind, Wal- 
ton briefly explores the role of government in shaping 
civic spirit. Revolutionaries tended to favor spreading 
propaganda and monitoring public opinion, they just 
did not trust either the clergy or one another with these 
tasks. Therefore, despite a lot of talk in 1793 about how 
best to police and create opinion at the same time, none 
of the leading proposals for civic censorship was 
adopted. This may explain why Walton did not develop 
this important theme more fully; all the same, even a 
cursory description of the ways in which the Revolu- 
tionary Government of 1793-1794 engaged in “policing 
public opinion,” other than simply executing people, 
would have helped. 

Walton’s book sheds light on how the revolutionar- 
ies’ failure to define precise limits on freedom of speech 
fostered the arbitrariness of the Terror. However, the 
introduction points the book in a notably different di- 
rection. Here, and in a number of later passages, Wal- 
ton argues that the civil egalitarianism promoted by the 
French Revolution democratized the “culture of cal- 
umny and honor” that existed among the privileged of 
pre-revolutionary France. The spread of this “culture” 
to other social groups “unleashed the systemic violence 
of the Old Regime” (p. 10), because affronts to per- 
sonal honor such as calumnious speech were now in- 
terpreted as insults to larger sources of collective iden- 
tity, such as the nation, or throne and altar. As a result, 
the revolutionaries’ failure to stem a swelling tide of 
calumny led to outbursts of popular violence and then 
to the Terror. This sweeping explanation will prove 
contentious, not least for implying that it took until 
1789 for ordinary French men and women to turn mat- 
ters of personal honor into lawsuits and violence. In 
fact, Walton’s focus on calumny and honor distorts his 
analysis of struggles over freedom of speech. Many vic- 
tims of the Terror died for expressing their political 
opinions, but very few for slander. Jacobins did not 
need to stretch the ideas of calumny or honor to cover 
crimes of counterrevolution; even the transitional con- 
cept of /ése-nation served the purpose better. Whereas 
Walton presents this concept as a vestige of the old cul- 
ture of honor, it was more important as an undefined 
crime that revolutionaries used to defend their exercise 
of sovereignty as well as to punish political opponents 
of various stripes. In other words, as the numerous case 
histories woven into the book suggest, “the problem of 
free speech” mentioned in the title was less about reg- 
ulating calumny or defending honor and more about 
disputing the legitimacy of a rapidly evolving new order 
while also seeking to gain a factional advantage. None- 
theless, the book’s rich evidence reminds us that the 
French Revolution was not merely a struggle over ab- 
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stract principles but a myriad of personal dramas with 
often tragic outcomes. 
Howarp G. BRowNn 
Binghamton University, 
SUNY 


JOHN WarnE Monroe. Laboratories of Faith: Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritism, and Occultism in Modern France. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 293. $35.00. 


Across the nineteenth century, French society experi- 
enced profound tension around religion, usually imag- 
ined as a struggle between Catholic monarchism and 
freethinking republicanism. Of course these broadly 
drawn lines left many with complicated allegiances. 
Some secular republicans rejected the church, yet came 
to believe that the real world had supernatural com- 
ponents to it. This book is a detailed look at the ideas, 
behaviors, and organizations of these relatively secular 
spiritualists. 

Mesmerism began in France around the time of the 
French Revolution. It was never terribly popular and in 
the mid-nineteenth century, when John Warne Monroe 
begins his study, it was essentially defunct. Then the 
American Spiritual movement caught on in France. In 
New York, in 1848, two girls had claimed they were re- 
ceiving messages from the dead in the form of “spirit 
raps.” Others soon claimed that they too were spirit- 
world “intermediaries” or mediums, and by 1852 the 
craze had caught on in England and, soon after, in 
France. France had just experienced its second repub- 
lican revolution, the grand expectations of its Second 
Republic, and the collapse of all those hopes into the 
Second Empire of Napoleon III. 

From a moment of extraordinary possibility and free- 
dom, left-leaning French men and women found them- 
selves in a world of censorship and authoritarian rule, 
a reaffirming of social hierarchy, and return of power 
to the Catholic Church. In this environment, the new 
movement offered individuality, creativity, and a sen- 
sation of power. People held séances, touching hands 
around a table and witnessing the table jump and spin 
on its own, a phenomenon called tables tournantes. 
There were famous male and female mediums, and in 
do-it-yourself home séances the women of the family 
generally played this role. Mediums transmitted mes- 
sages in a variety of ways, from listing letters and wait- 
ing for a rap of confirmation, to “automatic writing” in 
which the medium’s hand transcribed a note, to a more 
straightforward channeling of a voice. The séances were 
associated with families on the political left and per- 
force outside mainstream religion, and mediums chan- 
neled people like Voltaire, and praised revolutionary 
republicanism. 

Séances grew organized under the influence of a 
math teacher called Allan Kardec, who proposed a mix- 
ture of Mesmerism and spiritualism that he called Spir- 
itism. Kardec turned attention toward participants’ de- 
ceased family members, and while still republican, 
claimed that progress had a set pace and could not be 
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accelerated. Thus in matters both personal and polit- 
ical, Kardec offered a doctrine that was primarily con- 
soling. 

Monroe’s study is a detailed look at the organiza- 
tions, behaviors, and personnel of Spiritism and related 
movements, and the response these met with from the 
Catholic Church, the major newspapers of the time, the 
courts, and the government. Tracing these various 
groups is one of the significant contributions made 
here. Spiritism has been examined in a number of stud- 
ies, but generally as a component of a larger field of 
unauthorized religious impulses. Ruth Harris has 
looked at Lourdes, as has Suzanne Kaufman, and cul- 
tural histories of death in the nineteenth century no- 
tably those of Philippe Ariés and Thomas Kselman, also 
show how ordinary people mediated desires outside 
both church and science. 

The climax of Monroe’s story comes with the growth 
of spirit photography, in which ghostly images of long- 
lost family members appeared in the sitter’s portrait. 
Like the séances, the mood here was of rational inquiry, 
with the stated hope that scientists would become in- 
volved. When skeptics did come in, however, they dis- 
covered a second studio where ethereal dolls were fitted 
with one of many photograph masks, chosen to match 
whomever the customer was hoping to see. With insight 
and a nice touch of drama, Monroe recreates the frus- 
tration of the magistrate and others as they discovered 
that no proof of fraud was sufficient to shake the faith 
of duped customers. Each claimed that in his or her own 
case, the spirit photograph had been genuine—the like- 
ness was real, they avowed, and brought on feelings too 
genuine to be doubted. The book’s final chapters dis- 
cuss how these trends grew more heterodox in the years 
that followed, as “occultists” added esoteric lore to 
Spiritism, now with the larger purpose of discovering 
ultimate truth. 

French historians were in need of a guide to the work- 
aday realities of Spiritism, and Monroe does an excel- 
lent job of providing it. He is most interesting when he 
reads these details for larger meaning. One early me- 
dium Monroe discusses was an uneducated workman 
who surprised the séance room with an ability to speak 
as an educated gentleman. Later on, when mediums 
were mostly women, Kardec effectuated a purge of 
those who bridled when he dismissed or modified their 
pronouncements. Throughout this history, Spiritism 
provided opportunities for self-determination and left 
records of how that spirit was received. 

JENNIFER MICHAEL HECHT 
The New School, 
New York City 


KiRRILY FREEMAN. Bronzes to Bullets: Vichy and the De- 
struction of French Public Statuary, 1941-1944. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 
246. $65.00. 


Between 1941 and 1944 over 1,500 bronze statues were 
melted down in France. Was this because of the insa- 
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tiable German appetite for metal or was it because the 
Vichy government wanted to get rid of monuments as- 
sociated with the Third Republic? Kirrily Freeman con- 
cludes that the answer is neither. The demands of the 
German war economy pervaded every decision that was 
taken in wartime France, but the Germans did not, on 
the whole, exercise direct control over the destruction 
of French statuary. Equally, the French government 
was not directly motivated by the desire to purge public 
statuary. It simply needed the copper that could be ob- 
tained by melting down bronze. 

This might sound a rather banal conclusion—the 
kind of dead end into which much research runs. How- 
ever, Freeman builds a book on the very absence of a 
clear political direction behind the removal of statues. 
She makes absence significant, rather as the empty 
plinths were sometimes imbued with significance dur- 
ing or after the war. She points out, for one thing, that 
the absence of political motives does not mean that the 
policy did not have political overtones. The golden age 
of French statuary had been in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Many statues had been 
erected during the consolidation of the Third Republic; 
some commemorated republican and anti-clerical he- 
roes. The Vichy regime, clerical and authoritarian, 
might not have regarded the destruction of such statues 
as an end in itself, but it certainly saw it as the lesser of 
the many evils with which it was confronted. In partic- 
ular, Vichy preferred the destruction of statues to the 
destruction of church bells. Some Pétainists also sug- 
gested that there might be some aesthetically advan- 
tageous by-product from the destruction. Abel Bon- 
nard, education minister from 1942 to 1944, was a 
fastidious normalien who believed that many statues 
were simply too mediocre to deserve preservation. This 
kind of cultural elitism sometimes brought Vichy into 
conflict with local cultures—an interesting result given 
the emphasis that Vichy placed on the virtues of local- 
ism. Many statues celebrated local heroes or men (they 
almost all were men) who had some special association 
with a town. Their fiercest defenders were often local 
patriots. To use the language of Charles Maurras, a lan- 
guage that came naturally to some Pétainists, the de- 
struction of statuary often pitted the pays réel of locally 
rooted loyalties against the pays légal of the centralized 
state. Departmental prefects, civil servants appointed 
by the state, quarreled with mayors who, in small towns, 
were local notables. Certain statues—such as those of 
the Provencal poet Frédéric Mistral in Arles—had spe- 
cial local significance of a kind to which Vichy was in 
theory attached. 

The resistance also had its view on statues. Some- 
times they became centers of anti-German or anti- 
Vichy displays. Sometimes statues that were seen to 
have some particular patriotic or local significance were 
taken away and hidden to prevent their destruction, 
though this seems to have been a less common act than 
postwar stories suggested. In many ways, indeed, the 
most interesting questions to be asked about the de- 
struction of statuary concern the postwar period. Some- 
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times statues were replaced or recreated in stone. How- 
ever, quite large numbers of spaces where statues had 
formerly stood were simply left empty. There were eco- 
nomic reasons for this, but there also seem to have been 
political ones. The discrediting of Vichy did not mean 
a rehabilitation of the Third Republic. The large-bel- 
lied, bearded worthies who had presided over town 
squares in the belle époque no longer seemed worth cel- 
ebrating in post-liberation France. More generally, per- 
haps, statuary raises questions about the whole culture 
of commemoration in France after World War II. The 
heroes and/or victims of the occupation had often been 
young and relatively obscure. Some of them had died in 
circumstances that seemed to defy any conventional 
celebration. Probably the most famous single monu- 
ment to World War II in France is the ruined village of 
Oradour-sur-Glane, which was left as it was after sol- 
diers of the SS had burned its buildings and killed most 
of its inhabitants in 1944. The stark plaques that com- 
memorate resistance fighters usually just give a date of 
birth (usually some point in the early 1920s), a name, 
and a date of death (usually in the summer of 1944). 
Occasionally, I wondered whether this book might 
not usefully have given more social context. It would 
have been interesting to know more about how statues 
fitted into the lives of communities. Who passed statues 
in the course of ordinary business, and how much did 
they notice them? Were statues mainly significant for 
the bourgeoisie? How frequently were ceremonies or- 
ganized around them, and what kind of other activi- 
ties—markets, demonstrations, games of pétanque— 
took place in their vicinity? These, however, are minor 
quibbles about a scrupulously researched book. 
RICHARD VINEN 
King’s College London 


MyriAM GREILSAMMER. La roue de la fortune: Le destin 
d’une famille d’usuriers lombards dans les Pays-Bas a 
l’aube des Temps modernes. Paris: Editions de l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales. 2009. Pp. 412. 
€30.00. 


This is three books in one, each a significant contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the sociocultural history of 
the mercantile economy in the early modern Low Coun- 
tries. Myriam Greilsammer’s subject is Lowys Porquin, 
a “Lombard” (an Italian moneylender from the Pied- 
montese area) who made his fortune as usurer in the 
sixteenth-century Low Countries. Until Greilsammer’s 
research, he was known principally through a book he 
published in 1563, which was intended both to inform 
his children (and his community) about their family and 
to instruct them on proper living. Porquin’s tome, which 
came in two parts—one a livre de mémoires and the 
other a spiritual testament—was a mini bestseller in the 
period and until the eighteenth century was regularly 
reprinted and read in Reformed and Catholic circles 
alike. Greilsammer published a study of the text in 1989 
(Een pand voor het Paradijs), but in this book she tells 
a much larger story. 
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The first of the three sections of Greilsammer’s book, 
which is based on a prodigious amount of archival re- 
search, follows the itinerary Porquin himself sketched 
(but misrepresented) as he went from town to town, 
making his career. Here Greilsammer includes infor- 
mation about his two brothers who followed the same 
profession in the Low Countries, about his family in the 
Piedmontese town whence they came, and about the 
official business of usury in this age. And official busi- 
ness it was. Despite the church’s condemnation of 
usury, lay officials authorized the usurers’ tables until 
the late sixteenth century and even beyond, although 
they alternated their toleration with periodic repres- 
sion. Officials’ double game allowed usurers to amass 
fortunes with interest charges of about forty percent 
annually. 

It was no accident that Porquin settled in the Low 
Countries. As the most advanced mercantile economy 
of the North, the Low Countries were fertile ground for 
their trade. The French had banned usurers, and the 
Jews, the Lombards’ most likely competitors, had by 
and large been driven out during the pogroms of the 
fourteenth century. Usurers’ tables were registered 
throughout the Low Countries; in 1309, there were sev- 
enty-seven between the Meuse and the Scheldt rivers 
alone. The Lombards did more than extend consump- 


tion loans as pawnbrokers; confirming recent scholar-' 


ship, Greilsammer argues that men like Porquin also 
changed money and financed trade. Nor, again revising 
older scholarship, were they excluded from proper so- 
ciety. Successful usurers were accepted among the 
haute bourgeoisie of the region and even treated as good 
Christians (although not without, in the first case, some 
serious obfuscation of their past and in the second, pay- 
ing for their spiritual restitution). The story of how 
Porquin climbed the social ladder, married into a bour- 
geois Flemish family, obtained a grant of nobility from 
Charles V, and was incorporated into the Christian 
community is alone worth the price of Greilsammer’s 
meaty volume. 

This happy story was, however, ending during 
Porquin’s time, as lay authorities joined forces with 
high ecclesiastics more systematically to ban and punish 
usurers. With the establishment of the Monts-de-Piété 
in the region in the early seventeenth century, the usu- 
rers’ tables had real competition, and although they 
continued to operate in smaller cities well into that cen- 
tury, the tables gradually disappeared. 

In his livre de mémoires Porquin never mentioned 
how he had made his fortune. When he published his 
book, in elegantly bound volumes and written in verse 
by a local rhetorician, he was an honored member of 
society in Bergen-op-Zoom, a prosperous city north of 
Antwerp. Greilsammer carefully distinguishes his mém- 
oire from the ricordanzi of Italy and similar texts of the 
genre, showing that it was simply a fiction about his lin- 
eage. Greilsammer’s point, however, is not to expose 
his lies but to reveal the cultural values of the day. So- 
cial status, although bought with money that had been 
earned in an ostensibly illicit trade and presumably no 
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real secret to anyone who wanted to look, was based on 
lineage and lifestyle. Porquin had established the life- 
style and could fabricate the lineage. 

The spiritual testament was as complex a document 
and it had a particularly complex afterlife. Greilsammer 
argues that, despite Porquin’s supposed loyalty to the 
Catholic Charles V, his text reeks of reformist ideas. 
Even the choice of print linked it early Protestantism, 
for the style civile in which it was printed in the original 
and all but a few subsequent editions was associated 
with reformist sensibilities. Oddly, however, this did not 
prevent its popularity in both religious circles. The tes- 
tament, a conventional recitation of conservative ideas 
about children’s education, wifely obedience, paternal 
responsibility, civic values, and the like, functioned as 
a standard schoolbook for generations to come. Thus, 
Porquin came to be known to posterity not as an am- 
bitious businessman who had made his fortune in the 
dubious business of usury, but as a devout paterfamilias 
of good family, who wrote wisely and elegantly about 
this life and the next. 

Greilsammer’s book rewards on many levels. She 
builds on existing scholarship, but adds quantities of 
original research, especially on the trade of usury and 
Porquin’s career, along with a sensitive intervention in 
cultural and religious history of the day based on close 
textual analysis. Although the book is written in a lei- 
surely style that takes the reader into some byways, it 
amply repays careful reading, perhaps especially for 
American readers, few of whom have direct access to all 
the scholarship in Italian, Dutch, French, and German 
on which the author draws, and fewer of whom can de- 
vote the time to the extensive and skilled archival work 
she has done. 

MartTua C. HOWELL 
Columbia University 


RANDOLPH C. HEAD. Jenatsch’s Axe: Social Boundaries, 
Identity, and Myth in the Era of the Thirty Years’ War. 
(Changing Perspectives on Early Modern Europe, 
number 9.) Rochester, N.Y.: University of Rochester 
Press. 2008. Pp. xvi, 177. $70.00. 


Randolph C. Head’s book is a biography that also con- 
fronts wider issues such as the varieties of patriotism in 
early seventeenth-century Europe and the boundaries 
between competing confessional groups and political 
factions. Its hero, Jorg or Georg (sometimes also writ- 
ten Jiirg or Giorgio) Jenatsch, was an important polit- 
ical figure in Graubiinden during the Thirty Years’ 
War. The small federation of the Grey Leagues, or 
Grisons, was at that stage a strategically important fo- 
cus of political interests. Situated between the Swiss 
Confederation, the Habsburg Tyrol, Venice, and Span- 
ish Milan, the self-governing rural communities of 
Graubiinden controlled the important Valtelline valley. 
Whenever Spain wanted to send soldiers from northern 
Italy to the southern Netherlands in the early seven- 
teenth century they had to use the road leading through 
the Valtellina. Thus both the Spanish and the French 
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but also the Venetian Republic tried to gain a foothold 
in the Valtellina and Graubiinden itself through pa- 
tronage, military intervention, and downright bribery. 
Jenatsch, who as a young man became a Calvinist min- 
ister, emerged as one of the leaders of the largely Prot- 
estant faction allied with Venice. Despite his status as 
a man of the cloth he exhibited little reluctance to par- 
ticipate in acts of violence, including assassinations and 
brutal murders. Among the victims of such actions were 
members of the influential von Planta family, local no- 
blemen closely allied with Spain. Keen on taking re- 
venge, they forced Jenatsch into temporary exile. The 
former clergyman lived in Venice for some years and in 
the end became a professional soldier and military en- 
trepreneur. This position provided an important step- 
ping stone for social advancement, and Jenatsch tried 
to persuade the emperor in Vienna to grant him a noble 
title and a fief in the 1630s, an objective he was about 
to achieve when he was killed by an assassin in an inn 
in the city of Chur in 1639. By this stage Jenatsch had 
undergone a profound change of religious and political 
identity by converting to Catholicism. At the same time 
Jenatsch put an end to his cooperation with France, 
which had been very close for a couple of years, and 
sought patronage and protection in Innsbruck and Vi- 
enna. But as Head makes clear, Jenatsch’s surprising 
change of sides cannot be explained as a mere act of 
political expediency; Jenatsch’s attitude to the political 
implications of religious convictions changed consider- 
ably over time. As a Protestant he believed that the sec- 
ular laws had to correspond closely to the command- 
ments of the one true church; as a Catholic, however, 
he saw religion more as a matter of personal choice im- 
portant for one’s eternal salvation but not necessarily 
for one’s position in the res publica. He therefore seems 
to have accepted the Protestantism of his wife and chil- 
dren and many Grison citizens without much reluc- 
tance. Religion was for him, as Head puts it, “one 
source of identity among many ... but not a qualifi- 
cation for full personhood in the first place” (p. 52). 
Head demonstrates in this fascinating biography that 
Graubiinden was not just a small country divided by the 
boundaries between a southern Catholic and a northern 
Protestant culture, as well as by the different language 
communities of German, Italian, and Romansh, but 
that these tensions were present in the minds and hearts 
of each individual man and woman in Graubiinden. 
They were certainly present in the life of Jenatsch, who 
might appear as a sort of religious and political cha- 
meleon but who by this very versatility and capacity to 
adapt to new challenges may have embodied the real 
identity of the Biindner living within a “cosmopolitan 
periphery.” However, when Jenatsch became a sort of 
local and national (Swiss) hero in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in particular after the publication of the famous 
novel Jiirg Jenatsch by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in 
1876, these contradictions in his character were often 
marginalized until he was depicted—in publications of 
the 1930s—as a charismatic leader who stood for a sort 
of passionate patriotism that was sometimes nearer to 
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twentieth-century fascism than to the rural democratic 
traditions of Graubiinden. Nevertheless, whatever it 
was that Jenatsch stood for in his own time, he certainly 
cared about the liberties and freedom of his country, 
although this devotion did not prevent him from serving 
various foreign patrons. Then again, for early seven- 
teenth-century patriots this ambivalence was not nec- 
essarily a contradiction. 

RONALD G. ASCH 

University of Freiburg 


H. C. Erik MIDELFoRT. Exorcism and Enlightenment: Jo- 
hann Joseph Gassner and the Demons of Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Germany. (The Terry Lecture Series.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 2005. Pp. xiii, 219. $35.00. 


It is now accepted that the demonology that underlay 
the witch trials of early modern Europe was not a lin- 
gering relic of darker, more superstitious times but a 
deeply integrated aspect of early modern culture. Belief 
in demons provided a framework within which many 
aspects of human experience could be debated and ex- 
plained. Yet the witch trials had effectively come to an 
end by the middle of the eighteenth century. It is con- 
ceivable that belief in demons would have ended at 
about the same time. The eighteenth century was, after 
all, the age of Enlightenment, of Voltaire, David Hume, 
and Denis Diderot, and also witnessed the triumph of 
experimental science. In this superb book, H. C. Erik 
Midelfort argues convincingly that this supposition is 
false. Belief in and fierce debate about evil spirits active 
in the world of human beings continued into the final 
decades of the century. Moreover, the demonological 
beliefs of the Enlightenment, he contends, were not 
merely a continuation of earlier ideas but were the 
product of a religious revival that brought about new 
ways of thinking about the role of the devil in human 
life. 

The subject of the book is Johann Joseph Gassner, a 
Catholic priest and exorcist active in the 1770s in south- 
ern Germany. For a few years Gassner’s exorcisms were 
extremely popular, drawing large crowds and sparking 
controversy among Catholics and Protestants alike. His 
practices, however, did not conform to the traditional 
image of exorcism. The people he treated did not suffer 
from frothing at the mouth, speak in foreign tongues, 
nor tell of distant events. Rather, Gassner treated ill- 
nesses that could readily be associated with natural 
causes: headaches, blindness, epilepsy, and fevers. His 
alleged cures attracted thousands of supplicants from 
all walks of life, commoners and nobility. In so doing 
they polarized debate between those who believed that 
the Gospels provide firm evidence of spiritual healing 
and those who saw all instances of apparent possession 
as cases of misdiagnosed natural illnesses. Midelfort 
presents Gassner as a figure as much representative of 
the Enlightenment period as the proponents of reason 
and skepticism. The nature of the controversy shows 
that the period was not one of advancing reason casting 
out the remnants of past superstitions, but one in which 
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the evidence for spiritual influence in human life was as 
powerful as the reasons for its denial. 

The first chapter of the book portrays Gassner as 
“thinking with demons,” whereby the devil is seen as a 
part of the natural world, providing a tool for under- 
standing human life. Midelfort argues that our concep- 
tual frameworks prefigure what we can experience, so 
that the responses to Gassner’s cures reflected radically 
divergent ways of experiencing reality. He contends 
that Gassner’s spiritual interpretation of illness shaped 
the experiences of his patients and gave them a “lived 
reality” within which their suffering could be under- 
stood and possibly controlled. On the other hand, 
Gassner’s critics frequently found possession flatly im- 
possible and saw in his so-called cures merely fraud and 
deception. In the second chapter Midelfort examines 
the manner in which the political structure of the Holy 
Roman Empire provided Gassner with the protection 
necessary to carry out his experiments in spiritual heal- 
ing but in the end made it possible for the pope and 
emperor to shut him down as a threat to the civil order. 
It is common, Midelfort claims, to see the empire as a 
fragmented and dysfunctional entity. Yet the Gassner 
case shows that the empire provided sufficient political 
autonomy to allow the incubation of new ideas, while 
at the same time it possessed the ability to squash civil 
unrest when it was seen to be necessary. The two final 
chapters investigate aspects of the debate surrounding 
Gassner’s activities. In chapter four Midelfort shows 
that the debate was not simply one of enlightened ra- 
tionalism against religious superstition. Debate be- 
tween detractors and defenders centered on the correct 
interpretation of the Gospels. Conservative Catholics 
claimed that a literal interpretation of the New Testa- 

’ ment shows clearly that Jesus worked spiritual cures for 
illnesses in the same manner as Gassner, while critics 
replied that Jesus’s apparent cures simply reflected the 
common Jewish superstitions of the times. Chapter five 
looks at the tremendous volume of published literature 
created by the controversy. While traditional images of 
the period lead us to expect civil debate guided by rea- 
son, Midelfort shows that both supporters and detrac- 
tors of Gassner resorted to ridicule and mockery, cre- 
ating two hostile camps unable to listen to or learn from 
each other. 

In sum, Midelfort’s book shows that examination of 
Gassner’s career and the controversies it engendered 
reveals a number of largely unacknowledged realities of 
the late eighteenth century and teaches some important 
historiographical lessons about the ways in which we 
should strive to understand the past. 

PETER A. MorTON 
Mount Royal University 


Jon Tetsuro SumipA. Decoding Clausewitz: A New Ap- 
proach to On War. (Modern War Studies.) Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 2008. Pp. xix, 234. $29.95. 


This book is a well-known naval historian’s treatise on 
Vom Kriege (1832), the widely known masterwork of 
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Prussian military theorist Carl von Clausewitz. Al- 
though analysts, hostile and sympathetic alike, have la- 
mented Vom Kriege’s falling short of the philosophical 
gravitas that Clausewitz strove to present, Jon Tetsuro 
Sumida seeks to counter such views by identifying sub- 
texts of profundity and coherence while taking issue 
with various critics of Clausewitz, most notably B. H. 
Liddell Hart. While arraying a panoply of relevant ex- 
cerpts from Vom Kriege, the author bolsters his views 
with selections from Antoine-Henri Jomini, Julian Cor- 
bett, Raymond Aron, Peter Paret, and W. B. Gallie. 
Deeming the aggregate of their efforts “the great bulk 
of what is known, or what is thought to be known about 
Clausewitz and his work,” Sumida defines as his pri- 
mary goal the preventing of readers coming to Clause- 
witz’s “work with preconceptions that can be an obsta- 
cle to comprehension of his actual text” (p. 6). 

That is, of course, a very tall order, considering the 
wide currency given over the last century and a half to 
such Clausewitzian tenets as war being an extension of 
political process by other means, the superiority of de- 
fense over attack, “provinces of war,” the “fog” of war, 
“friction,” the spectrum of conflict running from all-out 
war to limited military demonstrations, the significance 
of Volk in Waffen manifested in the Napoleonic Wars, 
and, last but not least, the “paradoxical trinity’—the 
metaphysical melding of the spirit of the masses, the 
capacity of principal leaders, and a nation’s political dy- 
namics. As Sumida covers such familiar ground as 
Clausewitz’s likening war to commercial transactions 
and card games, and the concept of “inner vision,” he 
claims novelty to his approach, for example, in rejecting 
the widespread view of Vom Kriege as an incomplete 
work and the primacy of “war as an extension of policy 
by other means” while recasting the significance of the 
“paradoxical trinity” and “genius.” He weighs in on the 
longstanding interpretive donnybrook over the congru- 
ence—or lack thereof—of the terms “absolute” and 
“real,” and “limited” and “unlimited” war, while reap- 
praising Jominian and Clausewitzian perspectives on 
guerrilla warfare and the impact of various analysts on 
Clausewitzian theory. As Sumida intertwines Clause- 
witz’s immediate predecessors and contemporaries in 
the realm of philosophy, like Immanuel Kant and 
G. W. F. Hegel, with such successors as Charles Sanders 
Peirce, Ludwig Wittgenstein, and R. G. Collingwood, 
he also draws on the subsequent evolution of the social 
sciences and such esoteric domains as chaos theory to 
demonstrate Clausewitz’s exceptional prognosticatory 
powers. 

Like its subject, Sumida’s book is heavy slogging and 
bestrewn with categorizing and the framing of dialec- 
tics, although less than wide ranging or exhaustively de- 
finitive. Whether due to editorial space limits or selec- 
tivity born of not fully defined logic, one finds no 
mention of the firmament of Russian theorist-practi- 
tioners who putatively influenced Clausewitz as an of- 
ficer in the tsarist army, especially Mikhail Kutuzov and 
Aleksander Suvorov, or those who were later notably 
influenced by him, like Vladimir Lenin and Leon 
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Trotsky. Nor, despite Clausewitz’s focus on “genius” 
and Russian and Soviet interest in Clausewitzian con- 
cepts, does Sumida’s assemblage of congruent and tan- 
gential authorities make reference to such works as psy- 
chologist Boris Teplov’s “The Mind of the General” or 
Boris Shaposhnikov’s The Brain of the Army (1929). Nor 
are Mao Zedong, T. E. Lawrence, and Martin van Crev- 
eld mentioned, and only passing references or none at 
all are made to such linked Germanic luminaries as 
Hugo von Freytag-Loringhoven, Moltke the Elder, 
Hans Delbriick, Friedrich von Cochenhausen, 
Friedrich von Bernhardi, Hans von Seeckt, or Kurt 
Dittmar. Also out of focus is Marie von Clausewitz’s 
role in molding the fragments of her husband’s work 
left behind after he died of cholera in 1831 into what 
became widely seen, whatever its flaws and shortcom- 
ings, as the Meisterwerk of military theoretics. Nor is 
there even a passing reference to Ernest Hemingway’s 
Men at War (1942), which popularized Clausewitz in the 
United States during World War II and the early Cold 
War, and C. S. Forester’s having Clausewitz meet Hora- 
tio Hornblower during the siege of Riga in his novel, 
The Commodore (1945). Also omitted, with some irony 
given the appendix on J. S. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
(1727), is antisemitism, to which Clausewitz, however 
rational, was not immune in the era of Father Friedrich 
Jahn and “Deutschland Erwache.” 

While the above might be seen as nitpicking, a work 
aimed at blazing a trail to wisdom and devising as well 
as appraising theory might be expected to be somewhat 
more exhaustive in charting linkages and effects. In any 
case, this book does provide a useful bag of tools to 
those pondering someone whom many have deemed 
the most critical framer of military philosophy and his- 
torical theory. 

ROGER BEAUMONT 
Texas A&M University 


Heikki Lempa. Beyond the Gymnasium: Educating the 
Middle-Class Bodies in Classical Germany. Lanham, 
Md.: Lexington Books. 2007. Pp. xi, 292. Cloth $80.00, 
paper $38.95. 


This book plunges readers into the social imagination 
of the body in nineteenth-century Germany. Although 
Heikki Lempa clearly situates his study in a specific his- 
torical era to examine how a multitude of discourses on 
beauty, health, lifestyle, morality, and propriety 
emerged to forge a new regime of bodies with concom- 
itant formations of public and private domains, the au- 
thor’s overarching argument remains elusive. In the in- 
troductory chapter, Lempa begins with an examination 
of the contemplations by Daniel G. M. Schreber, who 
pushed for a new lifestyle science (dietetics) centered 
on “nutrition,” “sleep, regulation of the passions, phys- 
ical exercise, metabolism, the use and impact of air, and 
the effects of the environment on all these” (p. 1). After 
reiterating these discussions “of the relationship be- 
tween the hygienic and ethical life, between the body 
and morality,” and the significance accorded to “social 
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practices,” Lempa proceeds with the assertion that “in 
this book,” he “will probe why and how these theories 
arose, practices emerged and how they contributed to 
the relationship between the body and an ethical life” 
(p. 2). But this focus is subsequently overtaken by other 
areas of concern. In the final section of the introduc- 
tion, Lempa states “that a study of the body and its prac- 
tices tell an important story about the formation of the 
German educated middle class and that this story is 
about anachronistic modernization in which social 
practices and intellectual vocabularies were accommo- 
dated to changing socio-economic and political condi- 
tions” and “the willingness to change social conduct and 
decorum was combined with a reliance on old models 
and conceptualizations of the body” (p. 6). Without a 
theoretical frame, only the stylistic format of the book 
is clearly articulated: the changes in the social history 
of the body are presented in an inductive and descrip- 
tive manner, whereby transformations in discourse and 
practice are traced and expounded by meticulous at- 
tention to detail. But when laboring through 240 pages 
of descriptive documentation, the question emerges: 
how are these multiple excursions into the past con- 
nected, and what is the theoretical relevance of this in- 
formational exposure? 

Lempa presents a well-researched treatise, but his 
body history remains descriptive with little analysis or 
interpretation to assist readers in conceptually connect- 
ing the tangle of details. The material is organized top- 
ically, not by conceptual relevance to an overarching 
theoretical argument. From the beginning, the reader 
is flooded by a wealth of narrative details, expounded 
further in footnotes and annotations. The thematic se- 
quence of chapters (dietetics, balance, gymnastics, 
dance, walking, and cholera) consists of informative ex- 
cursions into nineteenth-century health concerns and 
medically directed lifestyle changes. Seeking to incor- 
porate the reimagined “tribal body” (p. 77), rehabili- 
tating “Germanic tribalism” (p. 85), the emergent med- 
ical discourse (dietetics) was implanted in health 
education, schools, and everyday life, legitimated by re- 
course to images of nature or history. As Lempa sug- 
gests, “pre-modern arguments were fully capable of 
producing modern political strategies” (p. 240). But 
this assertion as well as related insights about the grow- 
ing collaboration between medicine and politics in 
nineteenth-century Germany should have been theo- 
rized more carefully in the introduction and throughout 
the book. 

It is troubling that a book on German body history, 
which is by no means a novel field, ignores or refuses 
engagement with existing paradigms. (See, for instance, 
Ute Planert, “Der dreifache Kérper des Volkes: Sexu- 
alitat, Biopolitik und die Wissenschaften vom Leben,” 
Geschichte und Gesellschaft 26 [2000]; Dietmar Kamper 
and Christoph Wulf, eds., Die Wiederkehr des Kérpers 
[1982]; Barbara Duden, Body History [1990]; Catherine 
Gallagher and Thomas Laqueur, eds., The Making of the 
Modern Body: Sexuality and Society in the Nineteenth 
Century [1987]; Michael Feher et al., eds., Fragments for 
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a History of the Human Body [1989].) While Norbert 
Elias is briefly mentioned (p. 5), his pertinent insights 
about the privatization of bodily practices go unrecog- 
nized, although they are relevant to Lempa’s discus- 
sions about bourgeois strategies of bodily autonomy. 
Michel Foucault is also invoked in passing (pp. 5, 19), 
but his conceptual framework regarding technologies 
of the self, disciplinary practices, and medical technol- 
ogies and power are not engaged. The problematic con- 
cept of modernity is not defined but taken as self-ev- 
ident. This seems even more troublesome in light of the 
fact that concepts of the “modern,” “premodern,” and 
“tribal” belong to a culturally specific paradigm that is 
linked to Europe’s positivist, capitalist, and imperial- 
istic vision of the world, which likewise produced sys- 
tems of knowledge, forms of representation, and im- 
ages of bodies and people that informed national 
imaginaries in Europe (Stuart Hall et al., eds., Moder- 
nity: An Introduction to Modern Societies [1996]). Lem- 
pa’s book offers no such contextualization for the for- 
mations of the social body in nineteenth-century 
Germany. The book, for these reasons, will be most 
helpful if used as a guide to specific sources and ref- 
erence works. 

UL! LINKE 

Rochester Institute of Technology 


MatrtHew P. Fitzpatrick. Liberal Imperialism in Ger- 
many: Expansionism and Nationalism, 1845-1884. 
(Monographs in German History, number 23.) New 
York: Berghahn Books. 2008. Pp. 237. $99.95. 


Matthew P. Fitzpatrick’s elegant account of German 
liberal imperialism from 1848 until Otto von Bismarck’s 
embrace of a colonial foreign policy in 1884 represents 
a timely and important contribution to the existing lit- 
erature: timely, because Fitzpatrick’s emphasis on the 
centrality of imperialist discourse to the liberal nation- 
state project from its very inception is absolutely in 
keeping with the postcolonial and transnational turns 
taken in recent years; important, because this argument 
represents a fundamental shift in focus. The book 
builds on the work of historians like Frank Lorenz Mil- 
ler and Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann, but Fitz- 
patrick’s contribution represents the most sustained at- 
tempt to reframe the argument. 

The leading treatments of German liberalism in Eng- 
lish underplay its imperial yearnings to the point of 
omission, a trait shared by Thomas Nipperdey’s mag- 
isterial, multivolume history of nineteenth-century 
Germany. While the social imperialism thesis posited 
by Hans-Ulrich Wehler places great emphasis on the 
domestic origins of German imperialism, it ignores 
what Fitzpatrick calls the longue durée of German im- 
perialism (although whether this phrase should be ap- 
plied to a mere four decades is open to question). Fitz- 
patrick overturns the first of these approaches and 
comprehensively revises the second. He argues that ex- 
pansionist imperialist visions were central to German 
national liberalism from the 1840s and that the eco- 
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nomic and demographic justifications underpinning 
these visions presented colonialism as a solution to the 
social question, not a diversion from it. 

Here, Fitzpatrick makes a series of interrelated ar- 
guments. In the opening chapter, he asserts that sup- 
port for German colonies and an expansionist naval 
policy were rare points of unity for the liberal deputies 
gathered at the Frankfurt parliament of 1848-1849. 
Thus imperialism was linked inextricably to the struggle 
for a German act of national unification enacted in ac- 
cordance with liberal politico-economic priorities, ren- 
dering it the “mythopoeic engine” (p. 205 et al.) of a 
liberal German nation. In chapter two, Fitzpatrick 
traces the development of key tropes in German im- 
perialist discourse from their origins in the work of 
Friedrich List. He stresses a belief in the economic util- 
ity of colonialism, a concern that mass emigration rep- 
resented a potentially fatal loss of human capital and 
economic energy, the hope that colonialism might re- 
solve the social question by providing an outlet for 
lower class energies, a commitment to the “civilization” 
of extra-European peoples, and a need to compete with 
European rivals. Fitzpatrick then shows how German 
liberal imperialists turned to private sector imperialism 
and civil society to realize these visions after the failure 
of the 1848-1849 unification efforts left them without 
state backing. This analysis provides the context for a 
nuanced rereading of Bismarck’s 1884 decision to em- 
brace colonialism, which Fitzpatrick sees as an attempt 
to shift the political balance in favor of the National 
Liberals and preserve the Bismarckian coalition. The 
last two chapters explore the role of German academ- 
ics, particularly geographers and anthropologists, in 
supporting liberal imperialism and the portrayal of ex- 
tra-European peoples and experiences in German pop- 
ular culture. 

This book is, in many ways, a model historical mono- 
graph, well-targeted but with a narrow focus. Despite 
Fitzpatrick’s conceptual sophistication, his horizons are 
modest. He does not explore the general implications 
of his findings for our understanding of European lib- 
eralism by placing Germany in comparative context. In 
places, too, he could push the argument further. Rather 
than seeing Bismarck’s colonial turn as the product of 
a liberal Zeitgeist, Fitzpatrick might consider how far 
the liberal position was itself the product of an imperial 
and globalizing age. Fitzpatrick asserts that imperialism 
provided a discursive vehicle for nationalist liberalism 
as it sought to supplant socialism, conservatism, and 
Catholicism as rival metanarratives. But liberal Ger- 
mans were not alone in seeking to learn from the British 
imperial example, and issues like empire and support 
for a German fleet also resonated with these rival con- 
stituencies. The staunchly conservative George V of 
Hanover, for instance, believed that the coastline of his 
little kingdom could form the basis for a maritime na- 
tion on the British model. Likewise, it was the Hohen- 
zollern Prince Adalbert of Prussia who authored the 
plan for a German navy that formed the basis for liberal 
deliberations in the Frankfurt Parliament (pp. 31-32). 
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That Adalbert was also the driving force behind Prus- 
sian development of a naval base at Wilhelmshaven in 
Oldenburg during the 1850s suggests a more complex 
relationship between Prussian state interests and Ger- 
man naval ambitions than Fitzpatrick allows. The same 
could be said of German imperial ambitions in Eastern 
Europe. Fitzpatrick stresses the link between Weltpoli- 
tik and Lebensraum in the foundational work of List 
(pp. 11, 58) but fails to explore either liberal preoccu- 
pations with the latter or the way Lebensraum drew on 
Central European traditions of Empire endorsed by the 
Grossdeutsch camp and reaching back to the old Reich. 
Ultimately, however, the general thrust of Fitzpatrick’s 
argument remains compelling. 

ABIGAIL GREEN 

Brasenose College, 

University of Oxford 


Mark A. RussELL. Between Tradition and Modernity: 
Aby Warburg and the Public Purposes of Art in Hamburg, 
1896-1918. (Monographs in German History, number 
19.) New York: Berghahn Books. 2007. Pp. xii, 257. 
$90.00. 


In exchange for the promise that he could use the family 
fortune to acquire books for the rest of his life, Aby 
Warburg traded away his inheritance to his younger 
brother Max at the age of thirteen. In doing so, he re- 
linquished not only his right to control one of the most 
powerful banking houses in imperial Germany but also 
the prominent position in local and national politics 
that fell to the head of this eminent patrician family. 
While Max went on to a seat on the Hamburg Citizens’ 
Assembly and a role as financial adviser to Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, Aby immersed himself in the study of art. Ex- 
ploring the persistence of religion, magic, and astrology 
in Renaissance Italy, he devised a theory of art as the 
dialectical interplay of Dionysian and Apollonian im- 
pulses that played out over and over in the creative hu- 
man struggle for control over the chaotic forces of na- 
ture and psyche. But above all, Aby bought books. 
Volumes on art, anthropology, folklore, religion, soci- 
ology, and countless other topics were constantly re- 
arranged on Warburg’s shelves in classification schemes 
reflecting his ever-changing theories. Having long out- 
grown the confines of a private library, in 1926 War- 
burg’s collection opened as a semi-public research fa- 
cility, the Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg, 
and eventually (as the Warburg Institute) found its way 
to London—books and all—after the Nazi seizure of 
power. 

Such bookish inclinations, coupled with his disdain 
for the world of modern finance, seem to make War- 
burg an unlikely candidate for inclusion in the progres- 
sive-minded milieu of “bourgeois” reformers that has 
received so much attention in recent scholarship. Yet 
precisely this unlikelihood is the aim of the present 
study. Insisting that Warburg was “in no way a hermetic 
scholar” (p. 222), Mark A. Russell argues that he played 
an “active role” in the civic politics of Hamburg, striving 
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to use art to ameliorate the social tensions accompa- 
nying the rise of industrial capitalism while at the same 
time preserving the independence of Hamburg’s patri- 
cian elite in the newly founded German Empire. As 
have others before him, Russell argues convincingly 
that Warburg’s views on art under the Medici in Re- 
naissance Florence mirrored his views on the cultural 
role of the commercial elite in nineteenth-century 
Hamburg. In addition, Russell emphasizes the socio- 
political significance of Warburg’s notion of Den- 
kraum—the contemplative space he believed art could 
open up by harnessing the chaos of passion to the ra- 
tional constraints of form. This coupling, Russell dem- 
onstrates, was the true “public purpose of art” in the 
eyes of Warburg, who saw the production of Denkraum 
as a means to calm the revolutionary ire of the working 
classes, thus paving the way for their integration into a 
republican (if not democratic) polis. Having scoured 
Warburg’s papers, Russell focuses on several episodes 
that provide evidence of such a commitment: War- 
burg’s exhibition and lecture series aimed at the work- 
ing classes in Hamburg’s Volksheim in 1905; his support 
for modern art in opposition to academic tradition; and, 
most important, his involvement in debates surround- 
ing three projects of monumental art in Hamburg—the 
Otto von Bismarck memorial designed by Hugo Le- 
derer and Emil Schaudt, Hugo Vogel’s murals for Ham- 
burg’s new city hall, and Willy von Beckerath’s murals 
for the School of Art and Industry. While praising the 
monumental works of Lederer, Schaudt, and Beckerath 
for their successful integration of tradition and moder- 
nity, reason and unreason, Warburg rejected Vogel’s 
art as a failure to preserve the balance between Apol- 
lonian and Dionysian impulses. In each case, Den- 
kraum—along with its sociopolitical ramifications— 
played a decisive role in Warburg’s stance. 

How compelling is this reassessment? While War- 
burg’s convictions seem clear at the conceptual level, 
evidence of practical engagement is scanty at best. He 
may have collected clippings about the Bismarck me- 
morial but did not actively engage in public debate; his 
contribution to the controversy over Vogel was limited 
to a single article; his promotion of Beckerath’s murals 
pales in comparison to his vitriolic response to World 
War I. As for the Volksheim exhibition, Russell admits 
that it represented a deviation from Warburg’s usual 
disdain for popular art education (as promoted by Al- 
fred Lichtwark). The exhibition was in any case a dismal 
failure, and the lecture series had to be canceled due to 
lack of attendance. Furthermore, Warburg’s socially 
conservative views (both he and his brother Max re- 
sisted Prussian suffrage reform in 1906) put him at odds 
with most progressives. The picture that emerges is thus 
not so much that of an engaged citizen or activist but 
instead a socially conscious intellectual who talked the 
talk without walking the walk of more engaged mem- 
bers of the reform milieu. Russell’s book is in this sense 
a valuable scholarly contribution, serving as a useful re- 
minder of the broad spectrum of political views and lev- 
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els of engagement to be found in the complex confron- 

tations with modernity in late imperial Germany. 
KEVIN REpP 
Yale University 


WILLIAM T. MarKHAM. Environmental Organizations in 
Modern Germany: Hardy Survivors in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and Beyond. (Monographs in Modern Germany, 
number 21.) New York: Berghahn Books. 2008. Pp. xiii, 
407. $95.00. 


William T. Markham’s book is a well-researched and 
highly accessible historical-sociological investigation of 
German environmental organizations in the twentieth 
century as well as a critical assessment of the strategic 
dilemmas and decisions that these groups faced as they 
entered the twenty-first. A number of recent books have 
analyzed the ideologies, membership, and political ma- 
neuvering of Germany’s myriad nature conservation, 
homeland (Heimat) protection, and environmental 
protection movements, but Markham’s is the first to put 
the emphasis squarely on the organizations themselves. 
Using insights from sociological theories of organiza- 
tions and institutions, Markham follows Germany’s en- 
vironmentalist groups as they worked to obtain re- 
sources, gain new members, structure themselves 
effectively, select and implement goals, and, most im- 
portant, adapt themselves to Germany’s radicals shifts 
in politics and culture. These shifts included rapid in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, economic depression 
and hyperinflation, two world wars, the Nazi dictator- 
ship and state socialism, the “economic miracle” and its 
ecological discontents, confrontations over nuclear 
, power and other environmental issues in the 1970s and 
1980s, and reunification and the decline in environmen- 
tal interest in the 1990s and beyond. The book is par- 
ticularly strong in examining the fate of early twentieth- 
century nature conservation groups, which included 
conservative Heimat activists as well as socialist hiking 
groups, as they struggled to remain relevant amid the 
grassroots mobilization, anti-nuclear protests, and 
apocalyptic ecological visions of the 1970s and 1980s. 
Markham concentrates his theoretical analysis, par- 
ticularly the advantages of organizational approaches 
over competing theories of social movements, interest 
groups, and civil society, into chapters two and thirteen, 
which leaves the majority of the text accessible to schol- 
ars and advanced undergraduates interested in a gen- 
eral survey of German environmental groups. 
Markham’s commitment to understanding environ- 
mental organizations as institutions bound by tradi- 
tions, normative standards, and culture is evident in the 
core historical chapters (chapters three through six), 
which synthesize well recent secondary research, in- 
cluding the often-neglected former German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR). What emerges from 
Markham’s historical account is the remarkable staying 
power of these organizations and the enormous elas- 
ticity of environmental themes, ranging from the con- 
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servative critique of modernity characteristic of early 
twentieth-century nature conservationists to the leftist 
rejection of capitalist consumerism associated with cit- 
izens’ initiative associations in the 1970s. As Markham 
notes, this discursive mutability has produced both 
right-wing and left-wing variants of German environ- 
mentalism; there is no easy association of the German 
organizations with “progressive” politics, as is often as- 
sumed in the U.S. context, nor, we should add, is there 
any basis for drawing a line of continuity between fascist 
conservationism and the modern Greens, as Anna 
Bramwell did in her controversial 1985 book Blood and 
Soil: Richard Walther Darre? and Hitler’s “Green Party.” 

After completing this historical survey, Markham 
uses chapters seven to twelve to discuss the strategic 
choices that four key environmental groups faced in the 
twenty-first century: the German chapters of Green- 
peace and the Worldwide Fund for Nature (WWF), the 
German League for Environment and Nature Protec- 
tion (BUND), and the German Nature Protection 
League (formerly League for Bird Protection). This dif- 
ficult period has witnessed the “graying of the greens” 
and fading of the environmentalist counterculture, the 
institutionalization and professionalization of environ- 
mentalism in government policy, industrial practice, 
and public opinion, and declining public support as a 
result of the enormous costs of reunification and Ger- 
many’s anemic economic growth. Markham argues that 
all four have been forced to become more accommo- 
dating of the “system” as a result of these trends, and 
he examines how each found a strategic middle ground 
amid difficult choices about cooperation versus con- 
frontation with government, industry, and other 
groups; professionalization versus grass-roots volun- 
teerism; broad-based versus limited goals; and central- 
ization versus democracy. 

The focus on creating an effective institutional theory 
of environmental organizations often leads Markham 
to overlook some of the more compelling historio- 
graphical controversies of interests to specialists in 
German environmental history, particularly the ten- 
sions between regional and national environmental 
agendas, the legacy of the National Socialist dictator- 
ship, and recent debates over the 1970s as a true wa- 
tershed in environmental politics. He relies too heavily 
on a model of early twentieth-century homeland pres- 
ervationists as conservative reactionaries, whereas re- 
cent scholarship has emphasized these groups’ recon- 
ciliation with industrial society and their vision of an 
alternative environmental modernity. And though com- 
mitted to historical analysis, there is far more to be said 
about how history and culture delimited and shaped en- 
vironmental groups’ strategies, a theme that Jens Ivo 
Engels’s recent book Naturpolitik in der Bundesrepublik: 
Ideenwelt und politische Verhaltensstile in Naturschutz 
und Umweltbewegung 1950-1980 (2006) tackles bril- 
liantly using qualitative sociological models inspired by 
Martin Dinges and Pierre Bourdieu. Nonetheless, 
Markham’s book is an excellent contribution to a grow- 
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ing historical literature dedicated to the “oreening” of 
German history. 

THOMAS LEKAN 

University of South Carolina 


Nina TREADWELL. Music and Wonder at the Medici 
Court: The 1589 Interludes for La pellegrina. (Musical 
Meaning and Interpretation; Music and the Early Mod- 
ern Imagination.) Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xviii, 277. $39.95. 


With this work, Nina Treadwell becomes the first music 
historian to explore the significance of the 1589 Flo- 
rentine court intermedi—multimedia extravaganzas 
performed between the acts of a comedy—as musico- 
theatrical works in their own right. Previously, music 
and theater historians have viewed this set of inter- 
medi—staged in the Uffizi theater as the highpoint of 
aseries of celebrations mounted for the wedding of Fer- 
dinando I de’ Medici to Christine of Lorraine—as late 
contributions to a spectacular but waning theatrical 
genre that deserved attention largely as a forerunner of 
opera. In this book Treadwell explores the intersection 
of stagecraft and “statecraft,” demonstrating how cen- 
tral the intermedi were to the aesthetic and political 
concepts and concerns of the Medici, particularly as 
they were manifested in the person of Ferdinando, the 
newly proclaimed Grand Duke of Florence. In this con- 
text, Treadwell’s constructs of “the duke as theatrical 
arbiter” (p. 26) and “the duke as Neoplatonic Magus” 
(p. 42) are quite revealing and completely convincing. 
Moreover, her focus on the sixteenth-century audi- 
ence’s reception of these works within a historical and 
performative context that aimed to inspire wonderment 
and evoke a sense of mystery is both novel and admi- 
rably interdisciplinary in its approach. 

The book is in two parts: the first addresses the “aes- 
thetic and political underpinnings” (p. 9) of Medicean 
court theater, and the second offers readings of each of 
the six intermedi, which combined elaborate stage ef- 
fects with musical performance. A key element in 
Treadwell’s interpretation is the concept of meraviglia, 
which she approaches not only in the abstract—that is, 
through the writings of the contemporaneous philoso- 
pher Francesco Patrizi—but also by evaluating descrip- 
tions written by the official court chronicler as well as 
by examining eyewitness and unofficial reports. In ad- 
dition to twenty-nine color illustrations and numerous 
musical examples, all of which have appeared else- 
where, the volume includes an audio compact disc with 
twenty-four minutes of music excerpted from the inter- 
medi, produced and directed by Treadwell and per- 
formed by her along with a dozen colleagues, and an 
accompanying booklet containing texts and transla- 
tions. Indeed, some of the author’s “readings” of indi- 
vidual intermedi in the latter half of the book describe 
in detail the musical decisions (such as placement and 
type of ornaments, instrumentation, and so forth) that 
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went into the recording for the very purpose of attempt- 
ing to replicate the original elements of technique and 
style that evoked such a sense of wonder in the listeners. 
That sonic as well as scenic effects generated meraviglia 
in 1589 is attested in the wealth of commentary about 
the musical and visual details of the successive inter- 
ludes, which evidently made a far greater impression on 
the audience than the comedy (La Pellegrina by Giro- 
lamo Bargagli) to which the interludes were appended. 

One source of wonder—which perhaps receives less 
attention in Treadwell’s discussion than it deserves— 
was the Uffizi theater itself, the first indoor proscenium 
stage in Europe. The proscenium arch provided a frame 
for the three-dimensional scenery, which used machin- 
ery engineered by Bernardo Buontalenti to move 
clouds and water and dispense all manner of fabricated 
visual effects, thereby creating the illusion of a tableau 
vivant, a painting mysteriously come to life. Another 
source of astonishment was the solo singing of the 
young Florentine Jacopo Peri (who composed the first 
opera a decade later) and the court virtuosa Vittoria 
Archilei, whose extraordinary skill at inventing and ex- 
ecuting ornaments struck the listener as superhuman. 
Particularly interesting is Treadwell’s discussion of 
Peri’s success as the legendary Greek poet-musician 
Arion, who throws himself overboard to escape the 
murderous intent of mutinous sailors and is brought 
safely to shore by a dolphin attracted by his singing. She 
makes a connection between the maritime theme of this 
Fifth Intermedio, among others, and the new promi- 
nence of the Tuscan naval fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Emphasizing the unusual structure of Arion’s song, 
each verse of which ends with a musical double-echo, 
she points out the self-referential nature of the echo 
and its role in calling attention to the source of sound, 
“like virtuosity itself” (p. 153). She further postulates 
how the unseen singers might have been positioned in 
the theater and suggests that one of the two mysterious 
sources of sound “was produced from a location close 
to the duke himself” (p. 150), thus enhancing his self- 
representation as “royal Magus” (p. 153). 

One exception to the otherwise well-conceived and 
well-written argument of the book is the author’s effort 
to refute the influence of humanism on the intermedi, 
which were unquestionably the brainchild of Count 
Giovanni de’ Bardi, notable humanist and founder of 
the Florentine Camerata. If the “excessively artificial” 
solo songs do not measure up to the text-based aes- 
thetic set out by the humanist program (and here 
Treadwell contradicts herself, later demonstrating how 
at least two of the musical settings partake in that aes- 
thetic, as do some of the others on paper if not in per- 
formance), the broader themes of the intermedi, based 
in classical mythologies that celebrate the artistic effi- 
cacy of musicians such as Apollo and Arion, not to men- 
tion the legendary power of the siren’s song, certainly 
do. The projection of wonder (in Treadwell’s felicitous 
phrase, “singing the marvelous”) did not contradict but 
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rather supported humanist ideas about rhetorical vir- 
tuosity and the power of music. 
BARBARA RussANO HANNING 
City College of New York, and The Graduate Center, 
City University of New York 


Mark I. Cuoate. Emigrant Nation: The Making of Italy 
Abroad. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2008. 
Pp. x, 319. $45.00. 


Mark I. Choate very effectively demonstrates that the 
process of nation building and the fashioning of na- 
tional identity happened both within and without the 
geographical borders of Italy. Choate expertly weaves 
the narratives of diaspora and immigration, imperial- 
ism and settlement, culture and politics to illustrate the 
importance of the diaspora in the making of the Italian 
nation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. By examining the crucial period after Unifica- 
tion, Choate shows how discussions of emigration and 
empire became central to understandings of nation and 
citizenship. Both inside and outside of Italy, politicians 
conversed in the languages of nationalism, trans- 
nationalism, empire, and diaspora to shape and solidify 
the image of the motherland and the concept of Italy. 

In the seven chapters of the book, Choate relies on 
an impressive number of archival and published mate- 
rials to examine the making of Italy abroad. He focuses 
on such issues as the modification of imperialist dis- 
course to include emigration as part of imperial expan- 
sion; ethnography and the concept of irredentism, the 
“redeeming” of millions of Italians abroad; the impor- 
tance of remittances in sustaining the connections with 
the mother country; the importance of teaching stan- 
dard Italian language abroad to a regionalized people 
who were to become more homogeneously Italian in the 
Americas; the role of the church in teaching Italian to 
first and second-generation emigrants abroad; the shift 
in nationalist dialogue as emigration became an emo- 
tive backdrop for discussing the failures of the Liberals 
and galvanizing a new national spirit of imperial expan- 
sion in Libya; and the poignant response of Italians 
abroad to the call of duty in times of tragedy and war. 

As it became increasingly apparent that Italian ef- 
forts to claim colony and empire were unsuccessful, 
Italian politicians struggled to find new forms of empire 
that would allow Italy the political voice and interna- 
tional prestige it desired. As Choate elucidates, as early 
as 1874, Italians were speaking of emigration as a form 
of imperial expansion, a way to assert international 
power, and a means, albeit tenuous and volatile, of cre- 
ating colony and space. Indeed, Italian communities 
abroad were called colonie, the same word used to de- 
scribe the Italian colonies in Africa. The intertwining of 
the two discourses, imperialism and emigration, in- 
formed the discussions on the creation of a Greater It- 
aly. 

“Emigrant colonialism,” as Choate terms the policies 
and programs that dealt specifically with emigrant com- 
munities abroad, became an integral part of the na- 
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tional debate on italianita and resisting assimilation (p. 
2). If emigrants abroad were the new Roman legion- 
naires settling and defending Italian imperial outposts, 
the Italian government had to ensure that they knew 
who Italians were and what Italy represented. Italy 
needed to assume control of emigration, oversee edu- 
cational programs, protect remittances home, and de- 
fend its colonists abroad. Emigrant colonialism neces- 
sitated the redemption of its colonists. Like the 
irredentist movement in Trent and Trieste, in which 
both land and people needed to be reclaimed to com- 
plete Unification, American emigrants needed to be 
taught what it meant to be an Italian of Greater Italy. 
The teaching of a standard Italian language by orga- 
nizations like the Dante Alighieri Society and the Cath- 
olic Italica Gens helped not only to ameliorate the re- 
gional divisions of illiterate emigrants, but also to 
facilitate communication between emigrants and offi- 
cials of the Italian state. Italian language education 
served as a vehicle for teaching and reinforcing ital- 
ianita. This work became even more vital as politicians 
feared return migration was only a myth. Despite the 
best attempts of the Italian Chambers of Commerce 
abroad, who acted as representatives of the state, to 
consolidate and protect Italian economic interests, the 
Italian state continued to lose resources as emigrants 
chose to remain in their host countries. While Italy paid 
the “overhead” for raising and training workers, the 
host countries gained the capital of skilled labor (p. 93). 
The perceived difficulties and failures of emigration 
and the inability of the Italian government to protect its 
citizens abroad informed new nationalist discourse that 
condemned the Liberals and invoked a renewed spirit 
of imperial endeavor in Africa. This reinvigorated call 
to duty ran parallel to the questions of patriotism raised 
as Italy experienced a series of natural and manmade 
disasters. The appeal for help after the Messina earth- 
quake of 1908 became politically imbued as Italy asked 
its citizens abroad to come to the aid of their brothers 
and sisters. When Italy called on Italians born in the 
Americas, based on the concept of jus sanguinis, to 
come to the aid of the mother country during World 
War I, it represented another means of rediscovering 
“inner patriotism” (p. 200). 

This book is a very valuable addition to the literature 
on diaspora, imperialism, and nationalism. Choate has 
produced a compelling, impressively researched, and 
beautifully written book that makes a significant con- 
tribution to understanding the ways in which national- 
ism transcends the boundaries of nation. 

ALIZA S. WONG 
Texas Tech University 


Emitio GENTILE. La Grande Italia: The Myth of the Na- 
tion in the Twentieth Century. Translated by SUZANNE 
DINGEE and JENNIFER PUDNEY. (George L. Mosse Series 
in Modern European Cultural and Intellectual His- 
tory.) Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 2009. 
Pp. xiv, 406. Cloth $65.00, paper $29.95. 
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Nationalism is the most ideologically promiscuous of 
loyalties, willing to cohabit with moderates and radi- 
cals, capitalists and communists, devoted believers and 
militant atheists. As one Italian observer remarked in 
1913, nationalism is “a banner hiding the most varied 
type of goods.” In Italy, as in many other parts of the 
world, the myth of nation may project the image of a 
united community, but usually turns out to be the 
source of deep and deadly conflicts. The evolution of 
these conflicts in twentieth-century Italy is the subject 
of Emilio Gentile’s recently translated book (La 
Grande Italia: Ascesa e declino del mito della nazione nel 
ventesimo secolo [1997]}). 

Gentile begins with three events on the eve of World 
War I: the fifty-year jubilee of Italian unification in 1911 
(of which the most aesthetically unfortunate product is 
the Victor Emmanuel Monument in Rome), the intro- 
duction of universal male suffrage, and the Libyan War. 
These efforts to celebrate, reform, and reinforce the 
liberal nation created in 1861 could not halt the rising 
tide of discontent, some of which aspired to the creation 
of what one young man called “a new fatherland ... 
that is alive, that feels, aspires to a renewed soul” (Ado- 
lfo Omodeo, quoted on p. 81). Some hoped that Italy’s 
participation in World War I might produce such a re- 
vitalized fatherland, but instead the war brought mili- 
tary humiliation, fiscal catastrophe, and diplomatic dis- 
appointment. It also opened the way for a fascist regime 
that would put a radical version of the national myth at 
the core of its program and policies. 

Fascism was a particularly vivid example of what 
Gentile calls the “ideologizing of the nation,” a process 
in which a political movement demands an exclusive 
definition of the nation according to its own ideological 
commitments. These included revolutionary transfor- 
mations at home, as well as an expansion of Italian 
power abroad. As Gentile convincingly argues, Benito 
Mussolini—in contrast to Adolf Hitler—always put the 
state first. “Without the state,” the Duce declared in 
1942, “there is no nation. There are only groups of hu- 
man beings, susceptible to all the disintegrations that 
history can inflict upon them” (p. 157). Fascism was the 
national myth’s most extreme manifestation and also 
the cause of its ultimate demise. Mussolini’s war was 
even more disastrous than that of the liberal state he 
had so passionately attacked. Italy’s shattering defeat 
and occupation, first by the Germans, then by the Al- 
lies, left the nation in ruins, its political elite divided and 
uncertain, its citizens disillusioned. The end of fascism, 
therefore, marked not only “an end to ambitions for 
power and greatness but also seemed to destroy the 
fragile national identity that, despite its many limits, 
ambitions, and illusions, the Italians had acquired over 
eighty years as a united nation” (p. 230). 

Perhaps the most original chapters in Gentile’s book 
are about Italians’ efforts to live amid “the debris of a 
nation.” After a variety of false starts and dead ends, 
the Christian Democrats and the Communists over- 
came their original estrangement from the nation and 
qualified their international commitments to become 
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the postwar custodians of the national idea. But, Gen- 
tile concludes, neither party was able “to foster and 
transmit to the Italians an awareness of their nation- 
ality, a national consciousness, love of fatherland and 
a sense of state, [and] unite these with the principles 
and values of social democracy, which was the foun- 
dation of republican Italy” (p. 335). When this book 
first appeared in 1997, Gentile believed that the na- 
tional myth had been hollowed of meaning and emo- 
tional force. His brief preface to the English transla- 
tion, written in October 2005, suggests that there is a 
“reawakening of the cult of the nation in Italy today” 
(p. vii). He does not say whether that should be cause 
for celebration or concern. 

A student of the great historian Renzo de Felice, 
Gentile’s best known work is The Sacralization of Pol- 
itics in Fascist Italy (1993; translated in 1996), which 
clearly reflects the influence of George L. Mosse’s views 
on nationalism as a secular religion. Mosse’s influence 
is less apparent in this book, which is more concerned 
with ideas and opinions than with cults and rituals. It 
provides a clear, balanced, and well-informed account 
of the changing place of national appeals and aspira- 
tions in Italian political discourse. We learn much less 
about how deeply these ideals and aspirations pene- 
trated public life. When, for example, Gentile tells us 
that “the Italians felt they were citizens of a single fa- 
therland during the First World War” (p. 73), we can’t 
help but wonder about that definite article: did the Ital- 
ians include everyone, rich and poor, north and south, 
city dwellers and peasants, men and women? Similarly, 
when he writes that “fascism” became increasingly 
“locked into the mythical, visionary element of its po- 
litical culture” (p. 199), it is not clear who is included 
in this collective noun. Mussolini was able to create a 
fascist Italy, but how successful was he in making fas- 
cists out of Italians? Such unanswered questions should 
not diminish our admiration for Gentile’s thoughtful 
analysis of Italian nationalism, but they do suggest that 
our struggle to understand that most pervasive and elu- 
sive of historical phenomena is still far from over. 

JAMES J. SHEEHAN 
Stanford University 


Ray BRANDON and Wenpy Lower, editors. The Shoah 
in Ukraine: History, Testimony, Memorialization. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, with the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, Washington, D.C. 2008. 
Pp. ix, 378. $35.00. 


This volume addresses an important but neglected top- 
ic: the Holocaust in Ukraine. As editors Ray Brandon 
and Wendy Lower point out in the introduction, focus 
hitherto has been on the “killing centers” of European 
Jewry, such as major death camps like Auschwitz. The 
Soviet Union was unwilling to focus on the plight of 
Jews specifically, and until 1991 access to its archives 
was extremely limited. Also, any researcher wishing to 
study all aspects of the Holocaust was faced with a for- 
midable array of languages to learn and unlikely to have 
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mastery over them all. This collection puts together a 
group of well-known American and European scholars 
to uncover various aspects of the Shoah in Ukraine. 

Overall the book succeeds admirably. Although the 
subjects of the various chapters vary widely and perhaps 
lack a coherent theme, in every case they provide the 
reader with the results of current and often very exciting 
research. There are no weak essays in this collection. 

Ukraine changed hands several times in the twentieth 
century. The borders encompassed herein are those at 
the time of the Soviet annexation of Ukrainian regions 
of Poland (September 1939) and Romania (June 1940). 
In turn under German and Romanian rule, its territo- 
ries were divided into various units, the largest of which 
were the Reichskommissariat Ukraine (RKU), the 
Generalgouvernement, and territories under military 
rule. The book also examines the Romanian-occupied 
region of Transnistria. 

Dieter Pohl’s opening essay analyzes the deaths of 
Ukrainian Jews within the first two occupation zones. 
The initial invasion sparked a wave of executions, and 
Jews in Eastern Poland were blamed—with German 
connivance—for NKVD massacres of prisoners before 
the Soviet authorities retreated to the east. By mid-Sep- 
tember 1941, the SS and police forces embarked on 
massacres of Jews with willing collaboration from the 
Army High Command. Pohl maintains that the com- 
plete extermination of the Jewish population took place 
in 1942 starting in Western Ukraine, with about 1.4 mil- 
lion deaths. They died once the new rulers realized that 
the war would be a long one and lacked means to feed 
its army. 

Timothy Snyder’s essay focuses on western Volhyn- 
ian Jews between 1921 and 1945, initially through the 
‘eyes of Henry Jozewski, governor of Volhynia in the 
interwar period. Snyder notes the role of Ukrainian na- 
tionalists as allies of the Germans and the growing com- 
plexity of the war in this region as various factors came 
into play: the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, the Polish 
Home Army, and Soviet Partisans, in addition to the 
armies of the USSR and Germany. Frank Golczewski’s 
related essay, “Reflections on Jewish-Ukrainian and 
German-Ukrainian Relations in Galicia,” offers a bal- 
anced analysis of collaboration, noting that there was 
no history of Ukrainian-Jewish animosity before the 
1930s and only the emergence of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists introduced a systematic pro- 
gram to remove Jews and Poles from this region. 

Dennis Deletant’s study of Romanian rule in Tran- 
snistria highlights some paradoxes. Clearly, Romanian 
leader Ion Antonescu wished to deport Jews to make 
his country more homogenous. Ultimately in Tran- 
snistria, largely as a result of hunger and disease, some 
250,000 Jews and 12,000 Roma died. After the summer 
of 1942, however, Romanian policy changed as Anto- 
nescu refused to take part in the Final Solution and 
cancelled deportations, partly, the author believes, to 
assuage the concerns of the Queen Mother. As a result 
Jews in Transnistria had a better chance of survival than 
their counterparts elsewhere under Axis rule. 
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Andrej Angrick looks at the Thoroughfare IV dis- 
trict, an area of 1,360 miles between L’viv and Tagan- 
rog. He notes how SS leader Heinrich Himmler took a 
personal interest in improving the roads to facilitate 
supply to the army, and how the lack of manpower pro- 
moted the occupiers to switch from predominantly 
POW labor to Jews. He maintains that the role of Re- 
inhard Heydrich and the Reich Main Security Office 
(RSHA) has been overemphasized and that Himmler’s 
aides controlled this forced labor. The intent was to 
work the laborers until they died. 

Wendy Lower comments on the lower level of the 
occupying structure; there were 114 county commissars 
in the RKU charged with the welfare of the Jewish pop- 
ulation. Focusing specifically on the Zhytomyr region 
west of Kiev, with a population of 2.5 million, she notes 
that 870 Reich Germans ran the twenty-five counties. 
These commissars, who strutted like “golden pheas- 
ants,” posted decrees that immediately became law, and 
they effectively controlled Ukraine. Some took part in 
killing Jews but later escaped war crimes investigations 
that targeted primarily the SS policemen under 
Himmler. 

Martin Dean also deals with a lesser-known topic: 
namely, the role of ethnic Germans in the Holocaust in 
Ukraine. In 1943 there were 169,000 such Germans in 
the RKU, over 130,000 in Transnistria, and over 13,000 
in the areas under military occupation. Although per- 
secuted under Soviet rule and relatively minor in in- 
fluence they were nonetheless an integral part of Ger- 
man policy, forming a connection between the new 
rulers and the subject population. Alexander Kruglov, 
in an important but inevitably tedious essay, provides 
numerous charts to support his conclusion that about 
1.6 million Jews died in Ukraine and some 100,000 sur- 
vived the Holocaust. Most deaths occurred in the first 
year of the war. 

Two superb essays round off the book. Karel Berk- 
hoff analyzes meticulously the twelve extant narratives 
of Dina Pronicheva, one of the few survivors of the Babi 
Yar massacre in Kiev. While noting some discrepan- 
cies—the story of people’s hair turning white through 
fear is a myth, for example—he believes that 
Pronicheva’s testimony remains relevant and more 
valuable than ideologically driven Soviet texts such as 
that of Anatolii Kuznetsov. Omer Bartov’s travelogue 
through this territory is a lament for the disappearing 
memory of Jews in Galicia and is similar to that of his 
recent book Erased: Vanishing Traces of Jewish Galicia 
in Present-Day Ukraine (2007), but far better docu- 
mented and thus more persuasive. It is in essence a tilt 
at the Ukrainian authorities, which not only have failed 
to preserve the Jewish past but have even erected mon- 
uments to some of those who took part in the Holo- 
caust. “We cannot bring back the dead,” Bartov writes, 
“but we can give them a decent burial.” 

Overall this collection is a worthy enterprise that of- 
fers new insights into the Holocaust on the territory of 
contemporary Ukraine. One could point to minor is- 
sues, such as the lack of a glossary listing the endless 
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acronyms and the sometimes hazy numbers—Deletant, 
for example, lists over 12,000 Roma deaths at the start 
of his paper, and 10,000-20,000 at the end—but they 
hardly detract from the quality of these papers and 
achievements of archival research. The investigation of 
the Holocaust in Ukraine, as well as in Belarus to the 
north where some 900,000 Jews died, is finally under 
way. 

Davip R. MARPLES 

University of Alberta 


GeorGE E. Munro. The Most Intentional City: St. Pe- 
tersburg in the Reign of Catherine the Great. Madison, 
N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 2008. Pp. 
372. $69.50. 


Although St. Petersburg is still widely identified with its 
founder, Peter the Great, few Petrine structures actu- 
ally remain in the city. During her long reign (1762- 
1796) Catherine the Great left a far greater impact on 
the city. According to George E. Munro, St. Petersburg 
was the model for Catherine’s Charter to the Towns, 
issued on April 21, 1785, which brought about (at least 
in theory) a coherent system of administration for im- 
perial Russia’s towns for nearly a century, until Alex- 
ander II enacted the Municipal Reform of 1870. During 
Catherine’s reign some fifty palaces, churches, and gov- 
ernment buildings were constructed, while such mon- 
uments as the Kazan Cathedral and the public library 
stem from projects initiated by her. 

Munro’s book is less concerned with buildings or the 
imperial court than with governance and the daily life 
of its residents—what he calls “the living, breathing city 
that was unplanned and unexpected” (p. 19). In con- 
trast to a long line of Russian historians, including Ivan 
Ditiatin, Aleksandr Kizevetter, and Paul Miliukov, who 
found Catherine’s governance schemes ineffective, Mu- 
nro argues that St. Petersburg’s administration re- 
sponded effectively when problems arose: hazardous 
and polluting industries were moved away from popu- 
lated areas; free trade was favored but the export of 
grain was at times controlled or even forbidden to pre- 
vent famine and public disorder; numerous regulations 
were enacted to prevent fires (one example: shop li- 
censes were given in perpetuity only to merchants who 
built out of brick); paving and street lighting were in- 
stituted to make the city safer; public education was 
adopted in principle; and hospitals and welfare agen- 
cies were established. The city’s canals, designed to 
drain bogs, control flooding, and link the city by water 
transport to the sea and the interior, had become pes- 
tilential swamps choked with refuse and alluvial sand. 
During Catherine’s reign, granite embankments were 
constructed for the canals and the Neva River, and in 
1770 Catherine herself issued detailed instructions for 
the construction of the city’s first sewage system. Cathe- 
rine, in fact, often took an interest in mundane city mat- 
ters; she required weekly reports on “unusual occur- 
rences” and kept track of wholesale and retail prices for 
foodstuffs in the local markets. “If one takes respon- 
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siveness to stated needs as a better instrument for eval- 
uating St. Petersburg’s government,” Munro concludes, 
“it must be admitted that administrative bodies re- 
sponded surprisingly well in attempting to solve prob- 
lems. Planning was realistic and took into consideration 
actual grievances by inhabitants” (p. 147). 

Poor soil and a very short growing season made re- 
liance on regional foodstuffs impractical except for 
dairy products, berries, mushrooms, and some vegeta- 
bles. How then was such a large city provisioned? (In 
a single year, the imperial court alone consumed many 
tons of meat and poultry and over a half million fish and 
eggs.) Aside from fish, which could be purchased locally 
and cleaned and cooked on the spot or in sheds along 
boardwalks, much of St. Petersburg’s food supply came 
by boat, barge, and raft from great distances. Delicacies 
such as pears, oysters, cured meats, cheese, and fine 
wines came from Europe. Cattle on the hoof came from 
Ukraine and the lower Volga valley. Perhaps 70,000-— 
80,000 workers came annually on the river and canal 
boats. “The entire Russian economy benefited from the 
effort to supply St. Petersburg” (p. 151). 

Typically, eighteenth-century shop owners in Europe 
and Russia lived upstairs from their street-level shops. 
This residential pattern, though permitted, did not take 
hold in St. Petersburg, in part because so much trade 
was concentrated in the great bazaars. St. Petersburg 
was unusual in that nearly all of its inhabitants were 
renters. By estimate, only three or four percent owned 
the homes in which they lived. 

Munro’s snapshot of St. Petersburg spans only a few 
decades, but they are important decades, for the city 
“surpassed Moscow in population, economic impor- 
tance, and cultural awareness” (p. 285) during these 
years. Catherine desired to have a grand capital, but her 
greater goals were to subordinate social and economic 
activity to state regulation, facilitate effective admin- 
istration, and raise revenue. Still, for all of the em- 
press’s interest in the city, she could not fully mandate 
its nature nor control its growth. Munro concludes, “On 
the surface St. Petersburg was a planned city, but the 
dynamics of its development far exceeded the capacity 
of planners to plan or the police to control or an em- 
press to foresee” (p. 287). 

Munro has been working on this study for many 
years, and his thoroughly researched and well-written 
monograph enhances our understanding of the values 
and objectives of Catherine the Great while providing 
exceptional detail for those interested in the history of 
imperial Russia’s great capital. 

MIcHAEL F. HAMM 
Centre College 


Davin L. RANSEL. A Russian Merchant's Tale: The Life 
and Adventures of Ivan Alekseevich Tolchénov, Based on 
His Diary. (Indiana-Michigan Series in Russian and 
East European Studies.) Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 2009. Pp. xxvi, 320. Cloth $65.00, paper 
$24.95. 
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In September 1796, the Russian merchant Ivan Alek- 
seevich Tolchénov began a diary that he kept until De- 
cember 1804 and titled A Journal or Notes on the Life 
and Adventures of I. A. Tolchénov. Despite its picar- 
esque title, Tolchénov’s Journal is not a witty romp 
through the wilds of early modern Russia. It is instead 
an odd hybrid: part merchant’s log, part official pro- 
tocol, part society diary, part apologetic confession. 
Precisely because it is so eclectic, it preserves unique 
details about daily life in early imperial society. Odds 
and ends that the more ideological writers of the nine- 
teenth century would have cut for narrative clarity or 
intellectual consistency here get caught in the folds. 
Such a complex text requires great erudition and insight 
to unpack, since much of the world it describes is so 
unfamiliar to us today. Fortunately Tolchénov’s Journal 
has found a fluid interpreter in David L. Ransel, whose 
patient, knowing analysis illuminates the many gems 
the diary has to offer and thereby lights up many po- 
tential paths for future research. 

The book reads well as a biography of sorts and can 
be appreciated simply as a story. It could be assigned to 
undergraduates: for example, I think it would spark a 
great discussion when placed side by side with the life 
of Benjamin Franklin. At the same time, the book has 
great value for specialists. It represents a meticulous 
reconstruction of one man’s activities in a world that 
stands outside what Ransel pithily calls the “structure 
of preserved knowledge” (p. xii). It portrays with 
unique breadth the middling, provincial world of Rus- 
sia’s widely scattered townsfolk, whose lives only fitfully 
intersected with state archives and the subsequent tra- 
ditions built from them. 

What is important or unusual about this world? For 
starters, Tolchénov’s Journal reminds us that eigh- 
teenth-century Russia was a place where people actu- 
ally lived, not a grand morality play on the relative cul- 
tures of “the West” and “the East” or the meaning of 
autocracy. Tolchénov’s most basic aim was to record 
month by month, and sometimes day by day, what he 
did as a grain merchant working the watersheds con- 
necting the Volga to St. Petersburg. Whereas imperial 
Russian archives contain projects for what subjects 
should do, as well as records of what the government 
attempted to get them to do, Tolchénov’s diary focuses 
on what he did more or less of his own free will. His 
simple enumeration of his private acts goes a long way 
to restoring our sense of the empire as a field for social 
action, in a manner that our still quite state-bound his- 
torical tradition all too often fails to do. 

Confronted by this steady record of activity, Ransel 
faces an important decision: whether to attempt a the- 
matic study, separating out the individual spheres of 
Tolchénov’s life for close analysis, or whether to follow 
the chronological construction of the diary, presenting 
events as they unfolded. He chooses the latter approach 
and organizes his chapters around long excerpts from 
Tolchénov’s journal, which Ransel then proceeds to 
make comprehensible through supporting narration 
and commentary. Tolchénov was born into a prosper- 
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ous family, and the opening stages of his chronicle are 
consumed by the story of how he learned this craft shut- 
tling back and forth along Russia’s great rivers and 
roads. But Tolchénov’s vistas in life suddenly changed 
in 1779 when his father died unexpectedly, making Ivan 
the head of household. Over time, as Ransel shows, the 
diary’s focus (and perhaps that of Tolchénov himself) 
shifts to describe the increasingly cultural pursuits his 
seniority afforded: his fine house, his gardens, his ac- 
quaintances among learned Moscow men, and his oc- 
casional brushes with the court. By the late 1790s, fi- 
nancial ruin loomed as Tolchénov’s capital collapsed 
and he found himself unable to maintain the appear- 
ance of wealth that sustained his credit. At this point, 
Tolchénov began to read and write his life through a 
moral lens, blaming his own idleness for his business 
failure and searching for the seeds of his fall in his early 
life. (Tolchénov’s chronology is interlaced with reflec- 
tions on his past inserted later.) 

To the extent that it has an overarching story, 
Ransel’s book takes its cue from Tolchénoy’s anxieties 
about his self-fashioning. Ransel emphasizes that 
Tolchénov’s actions reveal him to be a man who sought 
out the new, imperial, and European cultural pastimes 
then being created in Russia’s capitals. This belies the 
conservative, closed caricature of Russia’s merchantry 
(and its provinces more generally) that is often drawn 
in literature and history. Whether this taste for luxury 
actually undid him—as Ransel explains, it was difficult 
for any family of the time to avoid a sudden turn in 
luck—is less important than the encyclopedic character 
this broad range of interests gives his account. Over 
time, Tolchénov tried his hand at most of what town 
living in Russia allowed free people to do. While 
Ransel’s chronological presentation does not allow him 
to linger on any one topic, each moment of Tolchénov’s 
life registers new possibilities for subsequent historians. 
Students of local politics, religion, science, literature, 
and (of course) economic life and mobility will find 
many interesting leads as to how their topics were ac- 
tually lived. Ransel’s close study will bear repeated 
reading and help historians visualize the world of eigh- 
teenth-century Russia across many dimensions. 

JOHN RANDOLPH 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign[All reviewers of books by Indiana 
University faculty are selected with the advice of the 
Board of Editors. ] 


Mary W. CAvENDER. Nests of the Gentry: Family, Estate, 
and Local Loyalties in Provincial Russia. Newark: Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press. 2007. Pp. 251. $55.00. 


Mary W. Cavender’s book explores the loyalties and 
primary concerns of the gentry in the Russian province 
of Tver’ in the first half of the nineteenth century. Cav- 
ender explains her decision to focus on the Tver’ pro- 
vincial gentry at the outset. This group of “middling” 
serfowners shared certain habits and values and, Cav- 
ender argues, their influence in the pre-emancipation 
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period was far greater than their numbers might indi- 
cate. Tver’ province is “typical of the Russian heart- 
land” and, therefore, representative of other provinces 
in the empire, as well. 

Cavender proceeds with a thematic approach, exam- 
ining the attitudes of the Tver’ gentry to family and 
home life, property and social privilege, service and lo- 
cal politics, and civic duty. Cavender seeks to demon- 
strate that the provincial nobility of Russia had a rich, 
complex, and nuanced life away from the capital, one 
that was not necessarily viewed as inferior to or less 
fulfilling than life in the big cities. This life went beyond 
narrow-minded concerns about status, a portrait that 
has been painted by foreign travelers and even more 
recent scholars that Cavender wishes to redraw. In- 
stead, letters and other extant documents reveal a gen- 
try rich in emotion, family intimacy, and an interest in 
domestic happiness. Family members corresponded 
about health, details about children and family life, and 
local news, incorporating terms of endearment and 
other signs of affection. According to Cavender, mem- 
bers of the gentry also felt an emotional tie to their fam- 
ily estate, illustrated especially in death and burial prac- 
tices, though they simultaneously engaged in many land 
transactions. In both family and serf relations, pater- 
nalism reigned supreme, but this did not preclude ef- 
forts at fairness. In agriculture, however, many Tver’ 
landowners had a reformist bent and combined liberal 
and scientific ideas with traditional practices to create 
a “paternalist rationalism,” a philosophy that sought to 
implement improved farming techniques while main- 
taining the notion of serfdom as a morally superior sys- 
tem (p. 116). Citing the case of Aleksandr Vasil’evich 
Meshcherskii, Cavender argues that Tver’ boasted a 
“community of like-minded proprietors” who visited 
often, discussing their attempts to implement agricul- 
tural reforms (p. 138). Science also played a part in pro- 
vincial life. Cavender indicates that “the importance of 
science and scientific method and of the landowner as 
scientist and progressive educator of gentry and peas- 
antry alike, serving the state through his own private 
investigations, provided the basis for the movement for 
rational agriculture in Tver’” (p. 141). These pursuits 
took on new value and replaced traditional expecta- 
tions about service to the state. Even the ways in which 
the gentry supported charitable causes demonstrated a 
shift from more traditional views to more scientific ones 
as they began to spend more on schools and hospitals 
and less on maintaining a community of hangers-on. 

Cavender also looks at the question of corporate 
identity and argues that the Tver’ nobility did have a 
sense of gentry unity but not one defined in opposition 
to the state. Rather, members of the gentry shared an 
identity rooted in “historical customs and ideological 
justifications” about service to the state (p. 191). More- 
over, wealthier members of the Tver’ gentry used their 
participation in local bodies to benefit poorer nobles 
through charity and other aids, such as scholarships for 
less fortunate boys. Thus, their corporate identity was 
defined by local needs and relationships rather than by 
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larger, empire-wide conceptions of noble identity. Cav- 
ender makes the bold claim that her findings prove that 
“older concepts of an active, all-powerful state crushing 
even its most privileged subjects must be reconsidered 
in light of the patchwork of gentry activism in the prov- 
inces prior to emancipation” (p. 194). Finally, Cavender 
proposes that while the Tver’ gentry may not have had 
a concept of a civil society, it did support a non-political 
“civic society” (p. 151). 

Cavender’s study is based on archival documents 
from St. Petersburg, Moscow, Tver’, and Helsinki, in- 
cluding the local newspaper, land transactions, wills, 
other legal documents, and family letters. While the 
majority of her epistolary evidence is drawn from the 
papers of the Meshcherskii family, Cavender does use 
documents from a few other families, as well. This book 
is an informative addition to the literature on the Rus- 
sian gentry that helps to enrich the portrait of this very 
important group. 

Lee A. FARROW 
Auburn University, 
Montgomery 


CLAUDIA VERHOEVEN. The Odd Man Karakozov: Impe- 
rial Russia, Modernity, and the Birth of Terrorism. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 231. $39.95. 


In this extraordinary first book, Claudia Verhoeven 
takes an event usually relegated by historians to the sta- 
tus of a minor aside and convincingly transforms it into 
a central moment in Russian and even world history. 
She accomplishes this feat with some of the most bril- 
liant writing this reviewer has ever seen in a book on 
Russian history. It draws on a large fund of archival and 
published primary documents, a broad reading of the 
contemporary periodical press, and many literary texts, 
all examined slowly and carefully, turned and tilted to 
gain a truer view, probed freshly and thoroughly, and 
pieced together with deftness. 

On April 4, 1866, an apparently unbalanced former 
student of aristocratic background named Dmitrii 
Karakozov fired a shot at Emperor Alexander II. He 
was captured, tried, and executed. Scholars have noted 
that the attempt on the life of the tsar precipitated a 
“White Terror” involving large-scale arrests, the clos- 
ing of liberal periodicals, the enhancement of arbitrary 
administrative powers, and institutional changes. 
Among the latter were the creation within one month 
of a forty-man security force to protect the emperor, of 
Russia’s first security bureau (Okhrana), and of a bu- 
reau for regular criminal investigation. Because the 
time was not ripe for the emergence of a revolutionary 
movement in Russia, however, the entire episode was 
largely dismissed as the isolated act of a febrile-minded 
loner. The shadowy organization called “Hell,” to 
which the would-be assassin allegedly belonged, never 
attracted much attention in the historiography either. 

Verhoeven, by contrast, sets out to prove Karakozov 
a bellwether of the Russian revolutionary movement, a 
harbinger of political terrorism, and a true first expres- 
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sion of social alienation in the modern age. Her method 
is forensic, psychological, analytic, and literary: in a 
word, humanistic. In six chapters, which can be read as 
independent essays, the author considers the act of 
April 4 from the point of view of the state, educated 
society, and ordinary people and examines the appear- 
ance, the physical person, and the mind of the at- 
tempted assassin. A seventh chapter suggests that Fe- 
dor Dostoevsky’s protagonist Raskolnikov owed much 
to the case of Karakozov, which unfolded as the novelist 
was writing Crime and Punishment (1866). 

The author distinguishes between the French revo- 
lutionary Terror, which was legal, legitimate, and part 
of an ongoing revolutionary process, and terrorism, 
which “was illegitimate, illegal, and irregular violence 
that, temporally speaking, meant to short-circuit the 
historical current and ignite historical change” (p. 176). 
Previous political violence, from Brutus to Felice 
Orsini, had aimed to remove a specific tyrant, to wreak 
vengeance for particular acts, or to reestablish the tra- 
ditional or otherwise proper order of things. By his 
deed Karakozov sought to put an end to the system of 
government entirely. Not by his sole tsaricide, of 
course, but by shattering the people’s belief in an un- 
assailable autocracy and provoking popular rebellion— 
precisely the stated intention of those actors whom his- 
torians of Russia have considered the originators of 
political terrorism, the People’s Will. 

Having formulated this hypothesis, Verhoeven re- 
plows the well-tilled soil of the history of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, altering the valance of a 
dozen of its foundational notions. Nihilism before April 
4, she notes, had relatively little political content and no 
connection to violence but seemed inseparable from 
‘them afterward. Karakozov inaugurated a new kind of 
irregular political struggle involving “an invisible ene- 
my— indiscernible precisely since he was in plain view” 
(p. 106). As such, he was more than a nihilist, whose 
main attribute was outrageous manners and dress, in 
order to draw greater attention to the self. Yet the un- 
avoidable mental association of April 4 with nihilism 
caused the abandonment of those ways for fear of at- 
tracting police attention. In other words, Karakozov put 
an end to nihilism or at least forced it underground and 
changed its nature. Vera Zasulich, moreover, was not 
the first political terrorist in the modern sense, because 
she attacked a specific official for particular reasons and 
did not attack the system as a whole. Facing the gallows 
defiantly, “Karakozov stood as the modern era’s first 
public example of a revolutionary death” (p. 156). 

Scholars had overlooked these and other implica- 
tions of the gunshot of April 4 by considering Karako- 
zov and his act odd, untimely, and premature, failing to 
realize, in the words of Dostoevsky, that the “odd man 
... sometimes... bears within himself the heart of the 
whole” (p. vi). 

Aside from a few minor flaws—the first command- 
ment is not “thou shalt not kill”—one laments that Ver- 
hoeven, who suggests that “modernity” implies mass 
media, radical consciousness, and rampant commer- 
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cialization, fails to explain exactly how modernity de- 
veloped in Russia. 
This book will delight historians in every field. 
JONATHAN W. DALY 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 


JEFFREY VEIDLINGER. Jewish Public Culture in the Late 
Russian Empire. (The Modern Jewish Experience.) 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 
382. Cloth $65.00, paper $24.95. 


Jeffrey Veidlinger, the author of an outstanding mono- 
graph on the Moscow State Yiddish Theater, has cast 
a wide net in this new book by exploring the evolution 
of what he calls Jewish public culture in the last few 
decades before the collapse of tsarism in Russia, and 
most notably in the years after the Revolution of 1905— 
1907. Based on research in five languages in a wide 
range of published sources and on material located in 
four major archival collections, the book succeeds ad- 
mirably in depicting the emergence into “modernity” of 
the largest Jewish community in the world. Veidlinger’s 
aim, as he puts it, is to describe and analyze the “public 
engagement [of Jews] with culture” and the elevation of 
“the status of secular culture within the Jewish com- 
munity” (p. 7). 

It is a complicated story, which Veidlinger tells 
clearly and in great detail by focusing on the involve- 
ment of Jews in a series of institutions that made up a 
sizable sector of what we now call civil society. After an 
introductory chapter that sets the parameters of his 
study, Veidlinger examines one institution and cultural 
activity after another to demonstrate the vast changes 
that occurred within the span of a few decades. The 
changes inevitably involved spirited struggles between 
those who adhered to the “traditional mindset,” that is, 
the fervently religious people who dismissed as mis- 
guided and unworthy any activity not related to the 
study of the Torah and the worship of God, and the 
“this-worldniks,” as they came to be known, the men 
and women who championed the pursuit of cultural lei- 
sure such as the reading of secular literature, atten- 
dance at lectures by literary celebrities, theater and mu- 
sical performances, the enjoyment of art, and the 
writing of “public history.” 

Veidlinger pays special attention to the establish- 
ment of libraries open to the general public, clearly the 
first step in facilitating the growth of interest in secular 
culture. Jews flocked to them in much larger numbers 
than other ethnic groups: in the municipal library of 
Bobruisk (Minsk province), for example, eighty-seven 
percent of the readers were Jews, who made up only 
about twenty percent of the city’s total population. At 
the same time, Jews were increasingly reading books 
and journals in Russian rather than in Yiddish or He- 
brew, another sign of the drift toward secularism. In a 
carefully designed chart (p. 91), Veidlinger points out 
the extent to which Jews were reading such writers as 
Ivan Turgenev, Alexander Pushkin, Fedor Dostoevsky, 
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and Leo Tolstoy, to mention only a few. In addition, an 
increasing number of books written in Yiddish dealt 
with secular subjects. 

A central theme in the book is that these new cultural 
interests of a growing number of East European Jews 
served not only to transform the community but also to 
promote a new level of unity within Russian Jewry, be- 
cause, as Veidlinger notes on the last page of the book, 
“the task that united the community is the construction 
of a public cultural object” (p. 291). The enthusiasm of 
the people for the various cultural activities was re- 
markable. When the writer S. Y. Abramovich (known 
generally as Mendele Moykher Sforim) visited Warsaw, 
he was treated as a celebrity. A large group of admirers 
met him at the railway station, and a banquet in his 
honor continued throughout the night and did not end 
until six o’clock in the morning. When Sholem 
Aleichem arrived in Lubava (Courland Province) at two 
a.m., he was “shocked” to notice the large crowds that 
waited for him. “There were many women there,” he 
noted, “one of whom seemed to be seven months preg- 
nant” (p. 150). In another town, enormous crowds 
greeted him in the streets even though the weather was 
miserable. The hunger for secular culture seemed to be 
insatiable. 

Toward the end of his study, Veidlinger devotes two 
substantial chapters to the new field of secular history, 
which paid special attention to the legal position and 
rights of Jews in the Russian Empire. One motive be- 
hind the interest in history clearly was political, to but- 
tress the claim that Jews deserved rights of full citizen- 
ship, but the interest mushroomed into a scholarly 
discipline, Jewish history. Several important journals 
and books were published, some of which are still worth 
reading today. The most eminent scholar of the period 
was no doubt Simon Dubnow, to whom Veidlinger de- 
votes several pages, but there were others who were at 
the forefront of the discipline. 

Veidlinger is to be congratulated for having pro- 
duced a compelling and important study on a cultural 
development that transformed East European Jewry 
and that has been crucial in the history of world Jewry 
over the past century. It is hard to conceive of the var- 
ious tendencies of present-day Zionism and of other 
contemporary cultural and political trends—in Israel 
and among Jewish communities elsewhere—without 
the emergence of a Jewish public culture in the late 
Russian Empire. 

ABRAHAM ASCHER 

Graduate Center, 

City University of New York [All reviewers of books 
by Indiana University faculty are selected with the 
advice of the Board of Editors. ] 


ELIZABETH ASTRID PAPAZIAN. Manufacturing Truth: The 
Documentary Moment in Early Soviet Culture. DeKalb: 
Northern Illinois University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 282. 
$39.00. 
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Scholars of early Soviet culture have sought to examine 
the cultural and political implications of what Elizabeth 
Astrid Papazian terms the “crisis of representation” 
that the Bolshevik Revolution brought to traditional 
forms of artistic expression in the 1920s. Artists could 
not be cultural navel-gazers, nor could they be critical 
realists of Soviet culture “from outside,” but instead 
they had to be producers of the new communist truth. 
Ultimately, they were called on directly by Joseph Stalin 
in 1932 to become “engineer[s] of human souls” (p. 
187) for the good of the socialist future. Artists thus had 
to confront key issues that were existential to their call- 
ing: the very role of the artist; the definition of truth or 
criticism; and the form, content, and purpose of their 
art. Papazian is interested in the strains placed on the 
Soviet age of experimentation by the “opposing aspi- 
rations . . . [of] objectivity vs. transformation” (p. 53). 

Papazian notes the revolutionary authorities’ almost 
obsessive efforts to concretize progress toward social- 
ism by recording its every step. She concentrates on this 
“documentary aesthetic” (p. 4) as it pertained to four 
contemporary actors: the polymath writer Sergei Tre- 
tiakov, the avant-garde filmmaker Dziga Vertov, the 
critical realist-turned-socialist realist Maksim Gorky, 
and the novelist and humorist Mikhail Zoshchenko. 
She traces this “documentary moment” through its col- 
lapse with the adoption of socialist realism at the first 
Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934. 

Papazian problematizes the part played by documen- 
tary sources in selected works of each author and the 
dilemmas presented by such sources in the authors’ own 
roles as manufacturers of truth for the new Soviet re- 
ality. Tretiakov, through his publicist journal articles 
and original plays, questioned the form and purpose of 
traditional narrative writing, seeking to replace the nov- 
elist as “author-creator” (p. 47) with the “faktovik 
[worker in facts], whose material is reality itself” (p. 47). 
Still, in the late 1920s, Tretiakov moved away from the 
idea of the author recording the objective facts around 
him to the idea of the author taking “an active role 
within the observed reality” (p. 48). Vertov, through his 
newsreels and feature-length films, sought to move 
away from the fictional form that dominated film-mak- 
ing, regarding it as the product of the oppressive con- 
ditions of the prerevolutionary age. He aspired to use 
the camera lens to “see and know life” (p. 71) and to 
establish a network of cameras so that the newly evolv- 
ing Soviet life could be “caught unawares” (p. 71). 
Gorky, through his travelogues (especially his visit to 
the Solovki labor camp) and his activities with the His- 
tory of Factories project, examined the conflict between 
what he called “two truths” (p. 133): the truth of the 
past that weighed so heavily on the new truth that 
should be nurtured for the nascent Soviet society. 
Gorky was no longer the gadfly critic of past (tsarist) 
injustices but the producer of the “truth of the future” 
(p. 134). Zoshchenko, through materials from newspa- 
pers, autobiographies, and readers’ letters and through 
participation in group writing projects, cast himself as 
the “substitute proletarian writer” now doing his part 
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for the Soviet project by engaging mass readers in a 
literary dialog. His goal was to transform the reader, to 
reconstruct the reader as an “authentic proletarian” au- 
thor (p. 168). 

Papazian’s monograph reveals very well how the in- 
dividual artists, themselves often unsure of the nature 
of their experimentation with artistic form and func- 
tion, sincerely wrestled with their artistic approaches in 
this new and challenging Soviet context. She also iden- 
tifies a basic contradiction between their championing 
of documentary aesthetics (to record or document So- 
viet reality) and their embrace of their own utopian as- 
pirations to participate in the new Soviet project of 
modernization (to construct that reality). Given this 
contradiction, the eventual turn of Tretiakov, Vertov, 
and Gorky in the direction of socialist realist strictures 
looks less like an imposition from on high than an out- 
growth of their own conflicted aspirations. “The doc- 
umentary moment,” concludes Papazian, “played a ma- 
jor role in the formation of socialist realism precisely 
because of its twin promises of objectivity and instru- 
mentality” (p. 210). I find Papazian’s conclusion less 
convincing in the case of Zoshchenko, who does not, by 
her own analysis of his work, appear to have given up 
his ironic stance even late into the game. Indeed, his 
efforts in 1944 to argue for the positive effects of his 
satire on the Soviet project ring particularly hollow in 
this reader’s ears. 

Papazian’s monograph is a mature, well-argued, and 
provocative addition to the recent wave of works on in 
early Soviet culture. 

FREDERICK C. CORNEY 
The College of William & Mary 
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CHRISTIAN LANGE. Justice, Punishment, and the Medieval 
Muslim Imagination. (Cambridge Studies in Islamic 
Civilization.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2008. Pp. viii, 290. $99.00. 


Punishment is a grotesque spectacle. When state-based 
violence is visible, it either looks like a relic of the past 
(lynching), a glimpse from tribal societies (Taliban tri- 
bunals), or a motif in horror movies. The sensational- 
ism associated with punishment often draws our atten- 
tion to the punishing act and away from what the 
punishment signaled for the given society. By focusing 
on the historical significance of punishment employed 
by the militarized Seljuq state (511/1118-590/1194), 
Christian Lange remedies the propensity to generalize 
and sensationalize punishment and offers the reader 
the first book-length treatment of punishment in Is- 
lamic society. He discusses types of punishment (stran- 
gling, drawing a needle across the eye, public execu- 
tions by sword, gibbeting, infliction of severe pain, 
executions, imprisonment, floggings, ignominious pa- 
rading, and banishing and exile), those who can punish 
(ruler, judge, police, and market inspector), and the dif- 
ferent realms of punishment (private within the ruling 
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class, penal tribunals before the ruler, and public pun- 
ishments). He also argues that studying punishment at 
the hands of the Seljuq military rulers offers a way to 
understand how legal reasoning and eschatological re- 
flections often were the results of attempts to temper or 
come to terms with the power of the state. 

Lange divides his book into three parts. The first part, 
“The Politics of Punishment,” classifies punishment 
during the Seljuq era. It uses punishment as a lens into 
the social and political order of the realm and demon- 
strates the reach of the state within subjects’ lives. One 
of the most interesting discussions within this part is 
-the historical significance of punishments that re- 
mained within the realm of the court and out of sight 
from the public. Punishment for the elite- could rep- 
rimand and control and still maintain the honor of the 
punished. By contrast, punishments such as the igno- 
minious parading around town (tashhir) were particu- 
larly shameful. The second part, “The Eschatology of 
Punishment,” offers a description of punishments in 
Hell. After discussing the range of punishments in the 
afterworld, Lange argues the far-reaching influence of 
punishment was so extensive that it may have also in- 
formed the eschatological imagination. He suggests 
that reflections about punishments in Hell- are less 
about the fascination with eschatology than they were 
ways for the subject population to come to terms with 
punishments in earthly life. While the first two parts of 
the book deal with the impact of punishment in the po- 
litical and eschatological realms, the third part, “The 
Legal Dimensions of Punishment,” demonstrates that 
even though punishments during the Seljuq time were 
based on political realities, as opposed to shari’a, jurists 
still found ways to influence conceptions of punish- 
ment. In a fascinating chapter, Lange discusses the sta- 
tus of analogous reasoning for divinely ordained 
(hudud) punishments and differing Hanafi and Shafi’i 
interpretations of whether sodomy should be punished 
in the same way as fornication. He also illuminates the 
ways jurists attempted to limit the arbitrary power of 
the state. For example, jurists concurred that only of- 
fenses committed in the public realm could be subject 
to ta’zir or discretionary punishment. 

Lange makes two interesting methodological 
choices. First, he situates his consideration of punish- 
ment within the period of Seljuq rule. As Lange dis- 
cusses in his introduction, the Seluqs offer a useful case 
study not only because they were a Turkish elite who 
imposed a military administration over society, but also 
because their aim to centralize the state included the 
creation of educational institutions (madrasas) that re- 
inforced the connections between theology, law, and 
the power of the state. His analysis- not only offers a 
generalized vision of punishment in Islamic society but 
also allows us to contemplate state-based violence 
against its subjects during the time of what is often con- 
sidered the revival of Sunni Islam. Second, Lange de- 
velops an approach based on “cumulative evidence” (p. 
172) in order to recover the cultural imagination sur- 
rounding punishment. In this sense, he offers taxono- 
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mies of punishment in different realms (political, es- 
chatological, and legal) and asks the reader to make the 
connections between the three separate parts. The one 
narrative thread is the punishment of tashhir, which in- 
volved stripping the accused, often blackening his or 
her face, and sitting the accused (sometimes back- 
wards) on a donkey, cow, or camel while parading 
through the town. While Lange demonstrates how the 
practice of tashhir was shameful, he does not consider 
that the practice was widely used in other societies and 
time periods. Such a consideration would allow the 
reader to focus on what makes the parading such an 
effective shaming device—especially its connections to 
donkey imagery—and thereby appreciate what made its 
Seljuq form particularly distinctive. The book offers a 
useful introduction to the varieties and meanings of 
punishment in Islamic society. In both content and ap- 
proach, it makes a valuable contribution to Islamic his- 
tory. 

NERINA RUSTOMJI 

St. John’s University, 

New York 
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ARNOLD Hucues and Davip PerFect. A Political History 
of the Gambia, 1816-1994. (Rochester Studies in Af- 
rican History and the Diaspora.) Rochester, N.Y.: Uni- 
versity of Rochester Press. 2006. Pp. xviii, 530. $90.00. 


Arnold Hughes’s and David Perfect’s book is the most 
comprehensive and exhaustively researched political 
history available on Africa’s smallest mainland country, 
the Gambia. It begins with the British advent in 1816 
and concludes with the military termination of demo- 
cratic rule in 1994. After an introductory chapter that 
provides readers with a cursory examination of the so- 
cial, demographic, ethnic, sectarian, and economic set- 
tings, the authors launch into an exploration of the con- 
stitutional history of the Gambian colony between 1816 
and 1894. This era marked the gradual expansion of 
British rule up the River Gambia amidst a series of ter- 
ritorial disputes with the French, whose imperial excur- 
sions and gains would end up leaving the meager British 
acquisitions encircled and constricted to the narrow 
stretch of land along the middle and the lower Gambia 
River basin. 

Gambian politics during the nineteenth century and 
the early part of the twentieth century were dominated 
by three major groups: the Liberated Africans (Recap- 
tives), mainly from Sierra Leone; resident European 
merchants; and the coteries of British administrators 
overseeing the territorial enclave. Over the years, these 
three groups pursued their commercial and political in- 
terests, periodically forming fluid alliances to counter 
the challenges posed by the unrelenting threat of 
French imperialism. Initially, European merchants 
dominated local political affairs. Beginning in the early 
1880s, however, an essentially elitist, personalist, lim- 
ited, and non-elective system of African representation 
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thrust African power brokers into the center of Gam- 
bian affairs. 

Until the onset of World War II, constitutional 
changes in the Gambia followed developments in the 
other British dependencies of West Africa. While 
scholars of constitutional reform in West Africa have 
long debated whether pressure for change came from 
popular demand or imperial initiatives, the authors ar- 
gue that in the Gambia the impetus came from above. 
Similarly, unlike in other parts of West Africa, their 
successful demobilization and reintegration into soci- 
ety ensured that ex-servicemen played no significant 
collective role in the development of an anticolonial co- 
alition in postwar Gambian politics. Between 1941 and 
1959 politics in the Gambia was essentially an urban 
and an elitist affair, dominated by a fractious elite 
whose convergence of personal interests and mutual ri- 
valries enabled them to override ethnic and sectarian 
differences in pursuit of their political ambitions. The 
establishment of the People’s Progressive Party (PPP) 
in 1959 and its strategic mobilization of discontent in 
the protectorate catapulted it to the political domi- 
nance which it would retain throughout the postinde- 
pendence years. 

Those with an interest in the political history of mod- 
ern African nations will do well to peruse this book for 
its many insights. Its overwhelming electoral majority 
notwithstanding, the PPP under Dawda Jawara did not 
follow the path of many of his contemporaries by es- 
tablishing a presidential dictatorship. He successfully 
resisted the temptation to exercise tyranny in the name 
of national unity and social equality, maintaining an in- 
dependent judiciary, respecting human rights, and per- 
mitting freedom of the press and of expression. Coer- 
cion rarely took violent forms. Instead of using state 
terror to maintain power, Jawara relied on patronage. 
By refusing to play the insidious game of ethnic and 
sectarian politics, he saved his multi-ethnic nation from 
the internecine civil strife that has bled and crippled 
nations like Nigeria, Algeria, Rwanda, and the Sudan. 
It is an irony that one of the smallest African states 
provides lessons that have proved perilously elusive to 
other larger states of the continent. 

The authors are effusive in celebrating democracy in 
the Gambia under Jawara, while paying only scant at- 
tention to its weaknesses. However, it was these limi- 
tations that eventually led to the demise of democratic 
order. By concentrating power in his hands, surround- 
ing himself with sycophants and cronies, basking in the 
glow of personal indispensability, wincing at corruption 
and electoral abuses, and permitting a semblance of de- 
mocracy while adroitly emasculating the opposition, 
Jawara built a state in which his survival came to depend 
not on the loyalty of his people but on his ability to 
secure protection from external forces. Those forces re- 
stored him to power in 1981; thirteen years later, he had 
so alienated his allies that his overthrow by dissident 
soldiers received no more than a whimper of response. 

The authors make no serious attempt to place this 
study within the framework of Gambian or West Af- 
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rican studies. While the notes are extensive and valu- 
able, they could have acknowledged the contributions 
of scholars such as Harry Gailey, David Gamble, Su- 
leyman Nyang, and John Wiseman, without in any way 
taking away from their own contributions. Apart from 
the first chapter and the final chapter, this political his- 
tory of the Gambia was written with almost no refer- 
ence to the turbulent economic context of pre- and 
post-independence Gambia. Beyond the politics of pre- 
pendalism, we are at a loss as to what to make of the 
economic policies and achievements of the Jawara re- 
gime. No doubt the principal player in all this drama 
was Jawara himself, but he remains an elusive person- 
ality. The image we have is that of a smooth operator 
with no deep-seated convictions devising schemes and 
manipulating friends and foes to hold on to power. A 
more penetrating study of his personality and politics 
could be a salutary lesson in political survival and le- 
gitimization. The one map provided in the book is valu- 
able in delineating the boundaries of the country, but 
entirely unhelpful in situating the Gambia within its 
semi-landlocked geopolitical situation, especially in re- 
lation to Senegal. Similarly, in a study dominated by 
personalities no pictures or illustrations of any type 
grace the pages. Such an omission is remarkable. Nev- 
ertheless, the publication of this book is a major 
achievement. Hughes and Perfect deserve our com- 
mendation for providing scholars of African history and 
politics with an exhaustively researched, lucidly written, 
nuanced and illuminating analysis of the political his- 
tory of a model modern African state. 

Funso AFOLAYAN 

University of New Hampshire 


SEAN Hanretra. Islam and Social Change in French 
West Africa: History of an Emancipatory Community. 
(African Studies, number 110.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 311. $80.00. 


Sean Hanretta’s book examines the historical odyssey 
of a West African branch of the Tijaniyya Sufi order. In 
August 1929, Yacouba Sylla launched a religious and 
social reform movement in the town of Kaédi in the 
French colony of Mauritania. Sylla was a disciple of 
Shaykh Hamallah, who presided over a dissident 
branch of the Tijaniyya Sufi order. Hamallah and his 
followers, many of whom were of low social status, were 
considered a threat by both the French colonial author- 
ities and the conservative religious establishment. Ten- 
sions soon mounted in Kaédi between Sylla’s followers 
and their opponents, and violence broke out by the end 
of 1929, culminating in the deaths of over twenty of Syl- 
la’s disciples and the arrest of over 100 more by the 
colonial authorities. Yacouba Sylla was deported to the 
colony of Céte d’Ivoire, where he was jailed until 1938. 
By that time, Sylla had assuaged the fears of the French 
and the leaders of the Tijani order, and he reoriented 
his movement toward the emerging commercial and ag- 
ricultural opportunities in Céte d’Ivoire. His Sufi com- 
munity, or zawiya, became a leading economic center in 
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the colony during the next decade, and Sylla remained 
a notable economic and religious figure within Céte 
d'Ivoire and the surrounding region until his death in 
1988. On the surface, this story easily falls into the now 
common rubric within the historiography of Islam in 
West Africa of the mutual accommodation between 
French colonial rule, with its form of modernization, 
and an Islamic reform movement, but Hanretta’s work 
pushes the field in new directions. 

Drawing from extensive archival research in France, 
Senegal, Mali, and Céte d’Ivoire, and fieldwork and in- 
terviews with the Yacoubist community in West Africa, 
Hanretta’s book is divided into three parts. The first 
part presents the reader with the historical background 
of the movement and an account of the birth of Ya- 
couba’s revival, its conflicts with French and African 
authorities, and the transformation of the movement 
from 1938 to the present. Yacouba’s reforms concern- 
ing materialism and sexuality are analyzed as critiques 
of social and religious norms, and Hanretta also traces 
the changing and multifaceted approach of the colonial 
authorities. The second part examines the production 
of knowledge within the range of Hanretta’s sources. 
One chapter is devoted to the French archive and the 
fractured and heterogeneous production of French 
knowledge and perceptions of Islam, as seen through 
the lens of the Yacoubist affair. Notably, Hanretta 
points out the influence of African authors within the 
French archive and yet cautions the reader against eas- 
ily translating that influence as agency. Another chapter 
concerns the development of a history of the movement 
by the followers of Yacouba and the ways that Ya- 
coubists have employed that history. The history of the 
movement plays a central role in the determination of 
individual and collective identities among Yacouba’s 
followers, and Hanretta invites the reader to consider 
that the production and transmission of this history is 
a kind of “faith” for the community. The third part pre- 
sents Hanretta’s interpretations of the role of women 
within the movement, the emancipatory nature of Ya- 
coubist teachings and practices, the importance of work 
and gift-giving within the community, and the role 
played by Yacouba Sylla’s followers in the development 
of modern Céte d’Ivoire. 

The book is important from several different per- 
spectives. In a general fashion, Hanretta’s analysis is a 
lesson in the nuances of historiography and a reminder 
that historical sources themselves have a_ history. 
Rather than drawing hard and fast distinctions between 
his sources—whether they are written or oral, French 
or African—the author examines the intersections and 
connections between sources and their mutual devel- 
opment. Within the historiography of Islam in West Af- 
rica, the book breaks new ground alongside other re- 
cent works that seek to employ local or micro-histories 
to critique and analyze standard conceptions and to 
present emerging theories on the larger topic of the de- 
velopment of Islam in Africa. Hanretta’s book crosses 
geographical and chronological boundaries as it traces 
the history of Sylla’s movement from a regional per- 
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spective, taking into account the pre-colonial context 
that served as the roots of both Sylla’s reforms and the 
reaction against his ideas. At its heart, the book is a 
work of intellectual history, and while scholars and 
graduate students will find the theoretical issues invig- 
orating, at times the jargon and complex writing style 
make the book unsuitable for those outside of that au- 
dience. There are some minor production issues, such 
as three missing footnote’ for the citations on page 60, 
and a “Note on References” takes the place of a full 
bibliography. This in no way detracts from Hanretta’s 
achievements with this work or the importance that his 
approaches and interpretations will have for the field in 
years to come. 

JOHN GLOVER 

University of Redlands 


Jamie Monson. Africa’s Freedom Railway: How a Chi- 
nese Development Project Changed Lives and Liveli- 
hoods in Tanzania. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 199. $39.95. 


Jamie Monson’s book opens with a breath-taking en- 
counter at Chimala, in southern Tanzania, between a 
Chinese-Tanzanian group of railway workers and an 
American-led road construction crew. The chest- 
thumping that followed this chance encounter was 
symptomatic of the often confusing mix of ideology and 
economics in southern Africa’s rural infrastructural de- 
velopment throughout the Cold War. The Chinese- 
built railroad would break Zambia’s dependence upon 
the rail and port facilities of its hostile southern neigh- 
bors (Southern Rhodesia, Angola, and South Africa), 
while the highway would stand for the free movement 
of people and their goods and services. Accordingly, the 
Chinese and their Tanzanian and Zambian counter- 
parts dubbed the railway of the Tanzania Zambia Rail- 
way Authority (TAZARA) the “Freedom Railway,” 
while the Americans and their allies presented it, rather 
threateningly, as the “great steel arm of China thrusting 
its way into the African interior” (p. 2), or worse, a 
“bamboo railway.” In fact the Chinese became involved 
in the project only after Western donors and the Soviet 
Union had denied requests from Tanzania and Zambia 
to fund its construction. 

In chapter two of part one, Monson argues that in the 
histories of railway construction, politics and econom- 
ics are closely intertwined. For instance, British impe- 
rial designs on Africa in the late nineteenth century 
greatly influenced German colonial advocates who 
called for the construction of rail lines that would serve 
as a foundation for a German empire or Mittelafrika, At 
the end of World War I, the British proposed the con- 
struction of the “Imperial Link,” a network of railroads 
connecting their southern African colonies. Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda and Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere revived the idea of a rail link that would 
serve the economic and social needs of their respective 
countries. China, Tanzania, and Zambia signed the fi- 
nal agreement to construct the railroad in July 1970; the 
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1,060-mile, $400 million project was completed in 1975. 
China provided the equipment, materials, and technical 
expertise while local costs were financed by a commod- 
ity credit agreement. 

Construction of the “people’s railway” revealed some 
interesting ideological patterns of recruitment as well 
as contrasting work ethics. In recruiting the labor force, 
the Chinese and their Tanzanian and Zambian coun- 
terparts accorded pride of place to party ideology. 
However, whereas the Chinese worked hard to com- 
plete the project ahead of schedule, their African coun- 
terparts balked at the strenuous timetable. Practical 
and political considerations produced overlapping 
managerial structures. Nevertheless, a commitment to 
ideology did nothing to stop the erection of segregated 
residential and recreational patterns in the camps. In 
chapter four, “Living along the Railway,” the author 
argues that concentration of the rural population into 
villages or ujamaa between 1973 and 1976 had the op- 
posite effect. Population growth resulted not from 
forced relocation but from voluntary migration due to 
new economic opportunities along the railroad. 

Part two deals with “The Ordinary Train,” which of- 
ficially began operations in 1976. The author focuses 
attention on the “passenger belt” of the Kilombero val- 
ley in southern Tanzania. Unlike its counterparts, the 
Express and Goods Trains, the “ordinary train” was the 
people’s lifeline; it carried more passengers and goods 
across a wide swath of territory. The trains had their fair 
share of technological malfunctions, management fail- 
ures, and other related inefficiencies, some of which 
were offset with the purchase of West German diesel 
electric engines and infusions of aid from the U.S., Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Economic liberalization in the 1990s 
opened up new markets and opportunities for rural en- 
trepreneurs and wage earners alike. Ironically, in the 
post-apartheid and postcolonial era, the designers of 
the “freedom railway” had to rethink their strategy for 
dealing with their southern neighbors and their com- 
peting rail systems. 

In chapter six, “Landscape Visions,” Monson exam- 
ines Tanzania’s struggle to put into practice lofty vi- 
sions of a landscape dotted with large-scale, mecha- 
nized agricultural projects such as the abandoned 
North Korean rice project at Mngeta. In their stead 
were small plots of farmland whose owners often had 
to find wage employment to supplement their incomes, 
while new immigrants introduced new crops and farm- 
ing techniques. The drawback was that migration cre- 
ated tensions between “locals” and “strangers.” 

The concluding chapter neatly ties up the narrative 
and highlights the central thesis of the book. Drawing 
upon life histories, archival material, parcel receipts, 
and satellite images, the author argues effectively 
throughout the book that despite its shortcomings, the 
railroad transformed rural living and work patterns. In- 
evitably, the future success of TAZARA depends not 
upon the original socialist model of development but 
upon the harsh economic realities of the twenty-first 
century. This insightful account of transnational infra- 
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structure cooperation will no doubt be welcome reading 
not only for academics and students, but most impor- 
tantly for African leaders who have to make critical de- 
velopment choices for the benefit of their own people. 
PETER A. DuUMBUYA 
Fort Valley State University 


Wayne Doo ina. Slavery, Emancipation and Colonial 
Rule in South Africa. (Ohio University Research in In- 
ternational Studies, Africa Series, number 87.) Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University Press. 2007. Pp. xi, 249. $26.95. 


Wayne Dooling’s book is a major contribution to the 
burgeoning corpus of works surrounding the institution 
of slavery in the early colonial Cape. Yet almost 
uniquely, neither the enslaved nor the colonial state are 
at the center of the story it relates, although the author 
brings both into the story in nuanced and complex ways. 
Rather, his focus is the cape “gentry,” a class that the 
author goes out of his way to characterize and explore 
carefully. While the monograph reveals important new 
information about the actions and perspectives of the 
enslaved, as well as the colonial and imperial roles in 
alternately maintaining and attacking the institution of 
slavery, it tells us even more about this landowning, if 
often heavily mortgaged, farming class. 

At the heart of Dooling’s unique definition of the 
Cape gentry is his argument that they constituted a 
moral community. This notion requires some process- 
ing, and it is to the author’s credit that he is able to 
recover it from the driest of archival records. While he 
makes clear the often extreme violence associated with 
both the expansion of the farming frontier in the Cape 
and the domination of slave-owners over slaves, Dool- 
‘ing is nevertheless able to demonstrate the ways in 
which tight-knit communities of farmers lent each other 
money, supported each other’s endeavors, and saved 
each other from ruin in times of crisis such as the eman- 
cipation of 1834. Intriguingly, however, Dooling mobi- 
lizes this interpretation to challenge rather than sup- 
port the received view of the Cape gentry as a durable 
and unchanging class, instead suggesting that they both 
undertook and were affected by complex pathways and 
profound adjustments only partly of their own making. 
In this way, he interpolates their history with that of 
their slaves and laborers, as well as that of the capital- 
providing classes of Cape Town and the British Empire 
as a whole. 

As the book’s title suggests, a watershed in this story 
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comes at the moment of emancipation. Yet the author 
is as focused on continuity as he is on transformation, 
and while he pays due attention to slave liberations and 
to the immediate crisis of emancipation for slave-own- 
ers, he is more concerned with weaving this moment 
into the longer narrative he constructs. The structure of 
the book facilitates this approach. Emancipation is con- 
textualized in the first two chapters, the first of which 
historicizes and defines the Cape gentry and the second 
of which explores the ambiguous impact of British co- 
lonial rule. In the third chapter Dooling turns his at- 
tention to investigating the modalities by which workers 
and former masters attempted to negotiate emancipa- 
tion’s immediate impact. These included desertion, 
wage demands and the use of courts on the parts of the 
formerly enslaved, vagrancy laws, and conscious at- 
tempts on the part of the gentry to restrict land avail- 
ability and alternate means of existence for the formerly 
enslaved. In this and the following chapter, Dooling 
demonstrates how the gentry managed to survive, partly 
through the aid of compensation payments from the 
British government but more consistently through the 
utilization of their moral community relationships. In 
the long run, however, the integration of the region into 
a mechanized and capitalistic global economy forced 
the gentry to transform and subordinated them to mer- 
chants and bankers based in Cape Town and abroad. 
This is a story told in the final chapter of the book. Yet 
while the gentry were no longer lords of the land by 
1898, they nevertheless began to build the cultural and 
political organizations that would give them a new role 
in South Africa in the twentieth century. 

If the conclusion of the book does not read as a typ- 
ical narrative termination, its open-endedness is not un- 
settling. Dooling is clearly aware that the story he tells 
is part of many others, and this has affected the way in 
which it was written. The book is more than the de- 
piction of an important episode in South African his- 
tory. It is in fact an important contribution to the study 
of how apartheid society was constructed. Moreover, as 
a story of liberation, it is a disturbing one to read in this 
era following the official demise of apartheid. Finally, 
it is an important addition to the comparative and 
global histories of emancipation, and one that refer- 
ences experiences elsewhere. Undoubtedly, it will in- 
form both future studies and classroom seminars on 
these topics. 

TREVOR GETZ 
San Francisco State University 
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article or review published in this journal; publication is solely 
at the editors’ discretion. The AHA disclaims responsibility for 
statements, of either fact or opinion, made by the writers. Letters 
should not exceed one thousand words for articles and seven 
hundred words for reviews. They can be submitted by e-mail to 
ahr@indiana.edu, or by the postal service to Editor, American 
Historical Review, 914 E. Atwater Ave., Bloomington, IN 
47401. For detailed information on the policies for this sec- 
tion, see http://www.americanhistoricalreview.org. 


ARTICLES 


To THE EDITORS: 


Rulers have always used historians to spread canards to 
ensure acceptance of the authorized version of events. 
The wars in the former Yugoslavia in the 1990s are no 
exception. 

Prof. Charles Ingrao’s “Confronting the Yugoslav 
Controversies: The Scholars’ Initiative” (AHR, Octo- 
ber 2009, 947-962) follows a familiar pattern. Serbs 
hostile to U.S. and German imperialism, to George 
Bush’s New World Order, and to unrestricted free en- 
terprise are demonized as “inflammatory,” “criminal,” 
and “genocidal.” He then claims that the Bosnian Serbs 
massacred 8,000 Muslims in Srebrenica in July 1995 
(961). 

What Prof. Ingrao did not tell the reader is that 
Milivoje Ivanisevi¢ has punctured this version of human 
losses in his meticulous Srebrenica jul 1999: Traganje za 
istinom (Belgrade, 2007) and elsewhere. He published 
the names of a very large number of Muslims on voters’ 
lists in the Bosnian elections in 1996 that figured al- 
ready in the official Muslim record of Srebrenica July 
1999 victims. In addition, he published the names of 
Muslims who swelled the list of July 1999 victims 
though they had died or were killed months and years 
before the tragic event. Last but not least, the heavy 
losses besieged Muslim troops suffered as they broke 
out of the Srebrenica pocket in July 1999 cannot be ig- 
nored in any assessment of what really happened. 


Truth is truly the first victim in war, especially a civil 
one. 
IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 
University of British Columbia 


CHARLES INGRAO RESPONDS: 


I thank Ivan Avakumovié for providing such eloquent 
testimony to the need for post-conflict societies to con- 
front their past. In dismissing the overwhelming evi- 
dence—including the eyewitness testimony of numer- 
ous Serbs who directed the massacre—he eschews the 
courageous path already taken by so many Serbian 
scholars and government leaders. Instead, he invites 
the same fate as Holocaust deniers in debasing what- 
ever claim he may have ever had to scholarly integrity. 
How sad. 

CHARLES INGRAO 

Purdue University 


REVIEWS 


To THE EDITORS: 


Although I am very honored by Zsuzsanna Ozsvath’s 
review of my book Pal Teleki (1879-1941): The Life of 
a Controversial Hungarian Politician (AHR, December 
2009, 1567-1568), some of her statements go far beyond 
simple scholarly disagreement. I am quite sure that, had 
she read more carefully, she could have avoided certain 
misinterpretations, especially with regard to Pal Tele- 
ki’s antisemitism and his responsibility for the Holo- 
caust, an issue representing approximately two-thirds 
of her review. 

First, Ozsvath seems to be unfamiliar with the recent 
historiography of the topic when she writes about the 
“murder of about 6,000 Jews carried out by the Coun- 
terrevolutionary Army.” Older Hungarian and foreign 
accounts overestimated the number of victims of the 
“White Terror,” and archival sources thus do not sup- 
port these. Recent monographs have given an approx- 
imate figure of 1,000 victims, including Jews and non- 
Jews (Ignac Romsics, Hungary in the Twentieth Century 
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[Budapest, 1999], p. 110). To avoid any kind of misin- 
terpretation again: One murder is one murder too 
many. 

Second, Ozsvath writes that “Courting the Germans 
for the return of Hungary’s lost territories, he [Teleki] 
accepted responsibility for the second anti-Jewish law.” 
Unfortunately, Teleki was a notorious antisemite, and 
he carried out the preparation of the second and the 
third anti-Jewish law (1939, 1941) without any serious 
German pressure or direct relation between territorial 
revision and antisemitic laws. He assumed full respon- 
sibility for those laws, claiming to be their principal ini- 
tiator. I devoted a whole chapter to this issue (pp. 181- 
187 and partly 224-225). 

Third, contrary to Ozsvath’s assertion, I never stated 
that “Teleki was not an antisemite until he became 
aware of the threat of ‘destruction’ the Jews posed to 
Hungary.” She could not have found any such sentence 
in my book. What I did write was that in his private and 
public speeches or writings, we cannot find antisemitic 
positions before the revolutions of 1918-1919. He did 
not come to antisemitism via the traditional paths in 
Hungarian politics (such as the Catholic People’s Party 
or the agrarians). Some of his former associates in the 
eugenics movement became left-wing liberals, social- 
ists, or even communists. Because of that, I did not 
make a direct link between the two ideas (eugenics and 
antisemitism), but this does not mean that I seek to 
minimize or ignore the latter. Over several pages I have 
tried to describe his “discriminatory” (p. 127), “racial” 
(p. 76), and “unworthy, cynical” (p. 128) politics. 

Generally speaking, Ozsvath appears to take Teleki’s 
statements for my own, ignoring quotation marks and 
many rhetorical signs conscientiously given (“in Tele- 
ki’s opinion/view/statement,” “according to him,” etc.) 
to distinguish Teleki’s position from my own. She seems 
inclined to give an abridged version of my analysis (for 
example, in the case of the numerus clausus law), omit- 
ting the parts which point in the same direction as hers. 

My suspicion about Ozsvath’s careless reading is re- 
inforced by her assertion that I was unable to face Tele- 
ki’s figure as “a man being at least partly responsible for 
the destruction of Hungarian Jewry.” On the exact same 
page where she found my objectionable sentence 
(“Teleki did not know of the Holocaust and had no way 
of foreseeing it”—it should be recalled that Teleki died 
in April 1941, before the Russian campaign, before the 
Holocaust by bullets, before the Wannsee Conference, 
and, of course, before the deportation of the Hungarian 
Jews in 1944), after a detailed account about the rela- 
tion between the second Jewish law and the Holocaust, 
she could have read about Teleki’s responsibility: “He 
was a convinced anti-Semite who, while torn internally, 
always represented a radical albeit unacceptable point 
of view in the Jewish question . . . The coarsening of the 
political discourse on the Jewish question inevitably 
brought about the coarsening of the press and the pub- 
lic opinion. It made the social position of the Jews a 
desirable and attainable quarry and the same was true, 
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later on, of Jewish property and even Jewish life. In this, 
Teleki was guilty, his perspective is indefensible. It was 
a deadend for Hungarian conservatism” (p. 187). 

I do not know whether “guilty” or “responsible” 
should be given greater emphasis, but I think they 
amount to the same thing. 

BALAzs ABLONCZY 
Eotvos Lorand University 
Visiting Professor, Indiana University Bloomington 


ZSUZSANNA OZSVATH RESPONDS: 


I would like to reflect on some of the questions Balazs 
Ablonczy has formulated in his answer to my review of 
his book. First of all, the exact number of Jews mur- 
dered by the members of the Counterrevolutionary 
Army in Hungary in 1919 is, of course, unknown. All we 
have are estimates. (See Béla Bodo, “Paramilitary Vi- 
olence in Hungary after the First World War,” East Eu- 
ropean Quarterly 38 [2004]: 132.) Although Romsics es- 
timates the number as low as 1,000, this is at the lowest 
end of the accepted figures in the literature. For ex- 
ample, the number given by The Yivo Encyclopedia of 
Jews in Eastern Europe (2008) is 3,000 (pp. 782-787). 
Also, whether the precise number of Jews killed is 
1,000, 3,000, or 6,000, the mass murder of such large 
numbers of Jews cannot be explained by the old adage 
that finds the Jewish question linked to Bolshevism. 
This particular atrocity after WWI shook the world to 
the core, giving a glimpse of the future. 

As for my expression of Teleki’s “courting the Ger- 
mans,” Ablonczy emphasizes that Teleki did not 
“court” anybody when pushing for the creation of anti- 
Jewish laws; rather, he followed his own insight, shap- 
ing these laws according to his own volition. In fact, it 
is true that nobody forced Teleki to bring laws against 
the Jews. However, since the prime minister wished for 
“the correction of the territorial arrangements of the 
manifestly unjust peace treaty,” he hoped to achieve 
this “correction” by pleasing the Germans. His ap- 
proach characterized the Hungarian governments’ ap- 
proach to the anti-Jewish laws from 1938 to 1941. As 
Raul Hilberg asserts, “The earliest law was drafted in 
1938, when Hungary approached the Reich for help in 
the realization of Hungarian plans against Czechoslo- 
vakia. The second law was presented to Ribbentrop in 
1939, at amoment when the Budapest government was 
pleading with the German Foreign Office for its sup- 
port in the liberation of Hungarian minorities in Ro- 
mania and Yugoslavia. A third sequence of measures 
was taken when Hungary joined Germany in the war 
against Russia” (The Destruction of the European Jews, 
vol. 2, p. 799). Also, see Randolph L. Braham on the 
topic of Teleki wishing to please the Germans (The Pol- 
itics of Genocide, vol. 1, p. 160). How else could this 
process be described than “courting the Germans”? 

Accusing me of careless reading, Professor Ablonczy 
insists on his in-depth investigation of Teleki’s anti- 
Semitism. Again, he is partially right. He does mention 
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several times that Teleki was an anti-Semite. But when 
looking at the nature of the prime minister’s hatred for, 
and actions against, the Jews, Ablonczy looks at him 
from an “objective distance. ” He describes Teleki as a 
tragic figure who “wanted to produce a Hungarian elite 
of European standards that was imbued with a distinct 
sense of national obligation and a Christian spirit.” But 
these attempts cannot be viewed apart from the anti- 
Jewish actions of Teleki.., 

The prime minister’s intentions and the harm he has 
done to the Hungarian Jewish community are insepa- 
rable. Ablonczy’s argument that “Teleki did not know 
of the Holocaust and had no way of foreseeing it” 
doesn’t hold up to the facts. He did know about the 
brutality of the anti-Jewish laws in Germany as well as 
in occupied Europe; he did know about the book-burn- 
ings and attacks against the Jews; and he did know 
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about the pre-Auschwitz pogroms and murders in Po- 
land. Whether he could or could not foresee the Shoah, 
he cannot be absolved of the crimes he committed. In 
fact, he was one of those personally responsible for 
making the Holocaust in Hungary possible. 
ZSUZSANNA OZSVATH 
University of Texas at Dallas 


ERRATA 


Carole Rogel’s review of Confronting the Yugoslav Con- 
troversies: A Scholar’s Initiative, edited by Charles In- 
grao and Thomas A. Emmert (4HR, December 2009, 
1569-1570), mistakenly identified Sabrina Ramet as the 
author of the book’s first chapter. The correct authors 
are Andrew Wachtel and Christopher Bennett. The ed- 
itors regret the error. 
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MACAULAY 


The Tragedy of Power 

ROBERT E. SULLIVAN 

On the 150th anniversary of the death of the 
English historian and politician Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Robert Sullivan offers a portrait of a 
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best known in the West for his classic History of 
England, Macaulay left his most permanent mark on 
South Asia, where his penal code remains the law. 
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AMERICAN HOMICIDE SERVING THEIR COUNTRY 
RANDOLPH ROTH American Indian Politics and Patriotism 

“In American Homicide...Roth argues that how in the Twentieth Century i 
we see ourselves in relation to our government— PAUL C. ROSIER : 
fringe movement or ruling party, patronized or In an illuminating book, Paul C. Rosier traces : 
disenfranchised—is at the heart of many decisions to —_ how Indians defined democracy, citizenship, and 

take another life...Roth’s book also offers a warning patriotism in both domestic and international 

about our volatile political rhetoric... American contexts. Battles over the place of Indians in the 
Homicide is a vivid reminder that politics isn’t just fabric of American life took place on reservations, 

about winning—it's also about how you treat those in wartime service, in cold war rhetoric, and 

who lose.’—Raina Kelley, Newsweek in the courtroom. 

Belknap Press / New in cloth / $45.00 New in cloth / $39.95 
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: _ ashistorian. The result is a fresh perspective Americas Army is the story of the all-volunteer 
i on the trial of John Brown, a work that adds force, from the draft protests and policy proposals 
: appreciably to our understanding of the coming of the 1960s through the Iraq War. In the Army, 
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i New in cloth / $27.95 rights and black power, the women's movement, 
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SUZANNE E. SMITH 

From antebellum slavery to the twenty-first 
century, African American funeral directors 
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entrepreneurs in a largely segregated trade, 
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INCEST AND INFLUENCE 


The Private Life of Bourgeois England 

ADAM KUPER 

In arichly detailed narrative, Adam Kuper deploys 
his expertise as an anthropologist to analyze kin 
marriages among the Darwins and Wedgwoods, 
in Quaker and Jewish banking families, and in the 
Clapham Sect and their descendants over four 
generations, ending with a revealing account of the 
Bloomsbury Group, the most eccentric product of 
English bourgeois endogamy. 

New in cloth / $27.95 


Lisa FORD 


NATURAL EXPERIMENTS 

OF HISTORY 

EDITED BY JARED DIAMOND 

AND JAMES A. ROBINSON 

Some central questions in the natural and social 
sciences can't be answered by controlled laboratory 
experiments, often considered to be the hallmark 
of the scientific method. This impossibility holds for 
any science concerned with the past. In the historical 
disciplines, a fruitful approach has been to use 
natural experiments or the comparative method. 


Belknap Press / New in cloth / $29.95 
Read an excerpt on our web site 
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koto ty JARED DIAMOND 
JAMES A. ROBINSON 


SETTLER SOVEREIGNTY 
Jurisdiction and Indigenous People in 

America and Australia, 1788-1836 

LISA FORD 

Lisa Ford arques that modern settler 
sovereignty emerged not at the moment of 
settlement or federation, but in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century when 
notions of statehood, sovereignty, empire, and 
civilization were in rapid, global flux. 


New in cloth / $49.95 
Read an excerpt on our web site 
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FREEDOM STRUGGLES 

African Americans and World War | 

ADRIANE LENTZ-SMITH 

For many of the 200,000 black soldiers sent to 
Europe with the American Expeditionary Forces in 
World War |, encounters with French civilians and 
colonial African troops led them to imagine a world 
beyond Jim Crow. They returned home to join 


activists working to make that world real. 


New in cloth / $35.00 
Read an excerpt on our web site 


THE TWO HENDRICKS 


Unraveling a Mohawk Mystery 

ERIC HINDERAKER 

“Hinderaker utilizes creative and in-depth research 
to construct a biography of two Mohawk leaders... 
Highly recommended as both a historical work and 
an outstanding example for historiographers in 
writing ethnohistory.” 

—John Burch, Library Journal (starred review) 


New in cloth / $35.00 
Read an excerpt on our web site 
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LOST ILLUSIONS THE ANNOTATED U.S. 

The Politics of Publishing in CONSTITUTION AND 

Nineteenth-Century France DECLARATION OF 

CHRISTINE HAYNES INDEPENDENCE 
Linking the study of business and politics, Christine EDITED BY JACK N. RAKOVE : 
Haynes reconstructs the passionate and protracted Here in a beautifully bound cloth gift edition i 
debate over the development of the book trade sree two founding doetmente ot tre Unned 


in nineteenth-century France. Haynes shows how 
publishers succeeded in transforming the industry 
from a tightly controlled trade into a free enterprise, 
with dramatic but paradoxical consequences for 


literature in France. 


New in cloth / $45.00 
Read an excerpt on our web site 


States of America. Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 
Jack N. Rakove sérves as a guide to these 

texts, providing historical contexts and offering 
interpretive commentary. 


Belknap Press / New in cloth / $24.95 
Read an excerpt on our web site 
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YHE ANNOTATED 


U.S. CONSTITUTION 


AND DECLARATION 


OF INDEPENDENCE 


MIMRTERAYN-CENTERY FRANCE 


YOUVAL ROTMAN 





BYZANTINE SLAVERY AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 


YOUVAL ROTMAN 
TRANSLATED BY JANE MARIE TODD 


“This is a remarkable work, for which at present 


GLOBAL DAWN 


The Cultural Foundation of American 
Internationalism, 1865-1890 
FRANK NINKOVICH 


Why did the United States become a global power? 


Frank Ninkovich shows that a cultural predisposition 
for thinking in global terms blossomed in the late 


there is no competition. Rotman effectively bridges 
the transition from late antiquity to the Byzantine 


Empire and the Muslim Caliphate. He strikes a 
mortal blow to the popular view that slaves were no 
longer a productive economic force in late antiquity 


and beyond.’—Glen W. Bowersock 
New in cloth / $35.00 


nineteenth century, making possible the rise to world 
power as American liberals of the time took a wide- 
ranging interest in the world. 


Belknap Press / New in cloth 
Read an excerpt on our web site 


SOUTHERN HORRORS 


Women and the Politics of Rape and Lynching 
CRYSTAL N. FEIMSTER 


Southern Horrors provides a startling view into 
the Jim Crow South, where the precarious and 
subordinate position of women linked black and 
white anti-rape activists together in fragile 
political alliances. 


New in cloth / $35.00 
Read an excerpt on our web site 
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ATLANTIC CREOLES IN THE 
AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 
JANE G. LANDERS 


Whereas Africans in the Atlantic world are 
traditionally seen as destined for the slave market 
and plantation labor, Jane Landers reconstructs the 
lives of unique individuals who managed to move 
purposefully through French, Spanish, and English 
colonies, and through Indian territory, in the unstable 
century between 1750 and 1850, 


New in cloth / $29.95 
Read an excerpt on our web site 


JANE G. LANDERS 


: ABOUT FACES 

Physiognomy in Nineteenth-Century Britain 
SHARRONA PEARL 

When nineteenth-century Londoners looked at 
each other, what did they see, and how did they 
want to be seen? Sharrona Pearl reveals the way that 
physiognomy, the study of facial features and their 
relationship to character, shaped the way that people 
understood one another and presented themselves. 
New in cloth / $49.95 


A SUDDEN TERROR 


The Plot to Murder the Pope in Renaissance Rome 
ANTHONY F. DELIA 

Anthony D'Elia offers a compelling, surprising story 
that reveals a Renaissance world that witnessed 

the rebirth of interest in the classics, a thriving 
homoerotic culture, the clash of Christian and pagan 
values, the contest between republicanism and a 
papal monarchy, and tensions separating Christian 
Europeans and Muslim Turks. 


New in cloth / $24.95 
Read an excerpt on our web site 


- 
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DUBLIN 1916 

The Siege of the GPO 

CLAIR WILLS 

This book unravels the events in and around the 
GPO during the Easter Rising of 1916. Drawing 
on participant and eyewitness accounts, diaries, 
and newspaper reports, Clair Wills recreates the 
harrowing moments that transformed the GPO 
from an emblem of nineteenth-century British 
power and civil government, to an embattled 


barricade, and finally to a national symbol. 
New in cloth / $23.95 





CHINA'S LAST EMPIRE 

The Great Qing 

WILLIAM T. ROWE 

GENERAL EDITOR: TIMOTHY BROOK 

In a brisk revisionist history, William Rowe challenges 
the standard narrative of Qing China as a decadent, 
inward-looking state that failed to keep pace with 
the modern West. This original history of Chinas 
last empire is a must-read for understanding the 
challenges facing China today. 

Belknap Press / New in cloth / $35.00 
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New trom Oxford. 


As If an Enemy’s Country 

The British Occupation of Boston 
and the Origins of Revolution 
RICHARD ARCHER 


(Pivotal Moments in American History) 
2010 Cloth $24.95 


Trans-Saharan Africa in 


World History 

RALPH A. AUSTEN 

(New Oxford World History) 

2010 Cloth $74.00 Paperback $19.95 


The Diary of Antera Duke, an 
Eighteenth-Century African 


Slave Trader 

STEPHEN D. BEHRENDT, 

AJ.H. LATHAM and DAVID NORTHRUP 
2010 Cloth $74.00 


The Cotswolds 
A Cultural History 
JANE BINGHAM 


(Landscapes of Imagination) 
2010 Cloth $74.00 Paperback $16.95 


In the Shadow of Melting Glaciers 
Climate Change and Andean Society 
MARK CAREY 

2010 Cloth $99.00 Paperback $24.95 


Cultures of Plague 
Medical thought at the end 
of the Renaissance 
SAMUEL K. COHN, JR. 
2010 Cloth $99.00 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





FRARGHAL MCGARRY Tee aadte hase : 
CONCEIVING 
THE OLD REGIME 


Rising Road 

A True Tale of Love, Race, and Religion 
in America 

SHARON DAVIES 

2010 Cloth $27.95 


John Adams 

A Life 

JOHN FERLING 

2010 Paperback $21.95 


The First of Men 

A Life of George Washington 
JOHN E. FERLING 

2010 Paperback $22.95 


New in Paperback 


Negro with a Hat 

The Rise and Fall of Marcus Garvey 
COLIN GRANT 

2010(Cloth 2008) Paperback $17.95 


The French Riviera 
A Cultural History 
JULIAN HALE 


(Landscapes of Imagination) 
2010 Cloth $74.00 Paperback $16.95 


Empires and Barbarians 

The Fall of Rome and the Birth of Europe 
PETER HEATHER 

2010 Cloth $34.95 


Visit our website at www.oup.com/us or call 1-800-451-7556 
In Canada, call 1-800-387-8020. 
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Nett cod Oxf O rd 


THE TUSKEGEE AIRM 


Japan in World History 
JAMES L. HUFFMAN 

(New Oxford World History) 

2010 Cloth $74.00 Paperback $19.95 


Flight from Monticello 
Thomas Jefferson at War 
MICHAEL KRANISH 
2010 Cloth $27.95 


After the Fall 

German Policy in Occupied France, 
1940-1944 

THOMAS J. LAUB 

2010 Cloth $110.00 


Behind the Berlin Wall 

East Germany and the Frontiers of Power 
PATRICK MAJOR 

2010 Cloth $99.00 


The Rising 

Treland: Easter 1916 
FEARGHAL McGARRY 
2010 Cloth $29.95 


Freedom Flyers 

The Tuskegee Airmen of World War II 
J. TODD MOYE 

(Oxford Oral History Series) 

2010 Cloth $24.95 


Defenders of the Motherland 

The Tsarist Elite in Revolutionary Russia 
MATTHEW RENDLE 

2010 Cloth $99.00 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSTDY PRESS 


In Canada, call 1-800-387-8020. 


Conceiving the Old Regime 
Pronatalism and the Politics of 
Reproduction in Early Modern France 
LESLIE TUTTLE 

2010 Cloth $49.95 


A New History of Ireland 

Volume V: Ireland Under the Union, I: 
1801-1870 

EDITED BY W. E. VAUGHAN 


(New History of Ireland) 
2010 Paperback $55.00 


Autos and Progress 

The Brazilian Search for Modernity 
JOEL WOLFE 

2010 Cloth $99.00 Paperback $21.95 


Ae Wma SB 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


WILLIAM H. WORGER, 
NANCY L. CLARK, and 
EDWARD A. ALPERS 


Volume 1: From the Slave Trade 
to Conquest, 1441-1905 


Second Edition 
2010 Paperback $24.95 


Volume 2: From Colonialism to 
Independence, 1875 to the Present 


Second Edition 
2010 Paperback $24.95 


Visit our website at www.oup.com/us oF call 1-800-451-7556 
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Ten Hills Farm 
The Forgotten History of Slavery in the North 
CS: Manegold. 


“C. S. Manegold’s sdntieble clarity, dazzling intelligence, and leet 
reporting well serve the story of the North's participation in U.S. 

slavery. Zen Hills Farm is a feat of historical excavation, and Manegold’s 
contribution to the study of this period of our nation’s past is significant.” 
—Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Harvard vary 


Cloth $29.95 978-0-691-13152-8 


Little Rock 
Race and Resistance at Central High School 


Karen Anderson 


“Telling the fascinating story of the Little Rock crisis in wonderful detail, 
this book mines newspapers, personal papers, memoirs, interviews, and 
more, for the background behind the headlines.” 


—Cheryl Greenberg, Trinity Coll 
Le ee eryl Greenberg, Trinity College 


Politics and Society in Twentieth-Century America 
William Chafe, Gary Gerstle, Linda Gordon, & Julian Zelizer, Series Editors 
Cloth $35.00 978-0-691-09293-5 


The Great American Mission 
A MER Ic AN Modernization and the Construction of an American World Order 
MISSION David Ekbladh 


“Cogent and compelling. The Great American Mission illuminates for the 
o ‘ _ first time how the central characteristics of America’s modernization 
Ea CONSTRUCTION. od project in the Cold War came together in the prewar period.” 

ofan —Davyid C. Engerman, Brandeis University 


AMBRICAN 
WORLD ORDER America in the World 


Sven Beckert and Jeremi Suri, Series Editors 
Cloth $35.00 978-0-691-13330-0 


WODERNIZATION 


DAVIB EKBLADH 


The Last Pharaohs 

Egypt Under the Ptolemies, 305-30 BC 

J. G. Manning 

“This fascinating book has broad views that should appeal to many 
people who are neither specialists on ancient Egypt nor the ancient Greek 


world, J. G. Manning has a perfect knowledge of his subject.” 
THE LAST —Alain Bresson, University of Chicago 


PHARAOHS 4 Cloth $39.50 978-0-691-14262-3 


CSTE MeU Usa ioe are ena 


1G. Manningy 


800.777.472¢ 


press.princeton.edu 


[|> PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Teying Leviathan 


‘The Ninereenth-Cemcury 


‘New York Court Case 


“Phat Pus the Whale on ‘Trial 


sand Challenged the Orde: of Nature 


THE OTHER ALLIANCE 


STOGENT PROTEST IN WEST GERMANY 
S THE ONITED STATES 18 THR GLOBAL SIXTIES 


MARTIN KLIMKE 


De ee eet bea eS 


THE PAPERS OF 


THOMAS 
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, The Nineteenth- cnn a York Court Case “That Pat the Whale 
on Trial and Challenged the Order of Nature ae . 


D. Graham Burnett 


“At once ois and bookish, with a Dickensian 


Paper $21.95 978-0-691. 1461 


The Other Alliance 
Student Protest in West Germany and the United States 
in the Global Sixties 


Martin Klimke 


“Klimke uncovers all kinds of links between the American and West 
German student movements; contextualizes these within social movement 
theory and other models; and teaches readers a great deal about the 
American and West German New Left and the rebellions of 1968.” 
—Jeremy Varon, Drew University 


America in the World: Sven Beckert & Jeremi Suri, Series Editors 
Cloth $39.50 978-0-691-13127-6 


Demanding Democracy 


Cloth $29.95, 978-0-691- 13340-9 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
Volume 36: 1 December 1801 to 3 March 1802 
Thomas Jefferson 


The period covered by this volume brings to a conclusion Thomas 
Jefferson's first year as president. As he moves into his second year 
as president, he is optimistic about his legislative program and the 
Republican majority in Congress. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
Barbara B. Oberg, General Editor 
Cloth $99.50 978-0-691-13774-2 


TCD 


OLR 
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Twentieth-Century Europe 
NEW FROM CHICAGO 


Capturing the German Eye 


American Visual Propaganda in 
Occupied Germany 


Cora Sol Goldstein 


“Capturing the German Eye is centrally 
concerned with military occupation and with 
the transition from dictatorship to democracy. 
Goldstein focuses her evocative study on the 
role of images, the destruction of a dictatorial 
image world, and the generation of a democratic 
one in this shift of power. The insistence on the 
power of imaginaries serves as a stark reminder 
for another age of nation building.’”—Michael 
Geyer, University of Chicago 

Cloth $40.00 


Grand Illusion 


The Third Reich, the Paris Exposition, and 
the Cultural Seduction of France 


Karen Fiss 


“Grand Illusion is cultural, social, and art history 
of the most nuanced kind. Fiss’s heuristic device 
is Albert Speer’s German pavilion at the Paris 
World’s Fair, 1937, which she reveals as a brilliant 
piece of Nazi showmanship—dominant, 
forward-looking, retarditaire, utterly deceptive. 
Yet, it encapsulates all that precedes it in Franco- 
German cultural relations and, tragically, all that 
will follow in its wake.”—Kenneth E. Sliver, 
New York University 

Paper $37.50 


} Mastin Baumeister, é i 
| “te You TOLERATE THIS...” 
| The Spanish Civil War In the Age of Total War 


LIVING IN| 
t ARCADIA] 


Living in Arcadia 
Homosexuality, Politics, and Morality in 
France from the Liberation to AIDS 


Julian Jackson 


“Living in Arcadia is a work of exceptional 
erudition, originality, and insight. It not only 
restores the most important French homophile 
movement to history in all its complexity; it also 
uses that history to make a powerful revisionist 
argument for the intelligence, savvy, courage, 
and, indeed, dignity of the people who founded 
and guided it."—George Chauncey, author of 
Gay New York 

Cloth $40.00 


From Campus Verlag 


“If You Tolerate This .. .” 


The Spanish Civil War in the Age of 
Total War 


Edited by Martin Baumeister and 
Stefanie Schiler-Springorum 


Examining such topics as military violence, 

the experience of war, and the culture of war, 
this anthology traces how the differentiation 
between civilian and military sectors crumbled 
with the onset of civil war. Individual memory 
and collective identity in Spain, the contributors 
argue, became synonymous with mass killing 
and mass dying, 

Paper $52.00 


The University of Chicago Press www.press.uchicago.edu 
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American History 
NEW FROM CHICAGO 


Schooling Citizens 


HILARY 3. MOSS 


a eee a 


A Nation of Speechifiers 
Making an American Public after the Revolution 
Carolyn Eastman 


“The peoples of the early American republic 
were engaged in an epochal struggle over who 
could claim public citizenship. In a wide- 
ranging analysis, Carolyn Eastman provides 

a careful reading of this contest on the 
boundaries of the public sphere, describing the 
ways in which traditionally excluded Americans 
were moving into public space and claiming 
the title of citizen.”—John L. Brooke, the Ohio 
State University 

Cloth $37.50 


Schooling Citizens 


The Struggle for African American Education 
in Antebellum America 


Hilary J. Moss 


“In Schooling Citizens Hilary Moss makes a 
splendid contribution to the history of race 
relations in the antebellum period. Case studies 
of episodes in New Haven, Baltimore, and 
Boston illuminate crucial relationships between 
schooling, citizenship, and race. The cases 
require careful analysis because they defy easy 
generalizations about the legacy of slavery or 
regional differences. The result is a nuanced 
view of the attitudes that swirled around white 
opposition to black education in these years.” 
—Carl Kaestle, Brown University 

Cloth $37.50 


tat tars altace 
Phe eu 
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New York Undercover 
Private Surveillance in the Progressive Era 
Jennifer Fronc 


“New York Undercover is a smart, surprising, 
and important book. With the keen intelligence 
and sharp wit of a good investigator, Jennifer 
Fronc unearths the roots of our culture of 
surveillance by taking us back to New York 

at the start of the twentieth century and 
following the undercover agents who followed 
gamblers, prostitutes, anarchists, immigrants, 
children, and men and women just out for a 
good time.”—Ann Fabian, Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey 

Cloth $35.00 


Whose Fair? 


Experience, Memory, and the History of the 
Great St. Louis Exposition 


James Gilbert 


“This is an informative, intriguing, wise, and 
notably well written book by a master historian. 
Whose Fair? is full of important insights and 
information, lucidly framed and brilliantly 
analyzed, on what happened at the fair, how it 
was presented, and how it has been remembered 
and analyzed.’”—Carl Smith, Northwestern 
University 

Cloth $35.00 


a Bite eee OL Chicago Press www.press.uchicago.edu 
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Asian History 


ro 


From Chicago W 


The Comfort Women 


Sexual Violence and Postcolonial Memory 
in Korea and Japan 


C. Sarah Soh 


“This is a courageous, 
judicious, and well- 

written book that 

refuses to yield to 

knee-jerk responses 

or politically correct 

narratives, but rather 

insists on setting the 

comfort women within 

broader historical and 

cultural contexts.” a 
—Gail Lee Bernstein, author of Jsami’s House 


“Tn this courageous book, Soh succeeds 

in her aspiration to write against both 
adversarial ethnonationalisms and ahistorical 
international feminisms.”— Choice 

Paper $25.00 


From Eburon 
Publishers, Delft 


Words Out of Wood 


Proposals for the Decipherment of the 
Easter Island Script 


M. de Laat 


Two dozen or so wooden tablets discovered 
on Easter Island late in the nineteenth 
century are all that remain of rongorongo—a 
series of glyphs thought to be the writing 
system of the island’s lost people. In Words 
Out of Wood, M. de Laat explores the 
construction and use of these enigmatic 
figures and makes a compelling case 

that rongorongo, despite its resistance to 
decipherment, constitutes nothing less than a 
fully developed script. 

Paper $49.00 


From Campus Verlag 


Contested Views of a 
Common Past 


Revisions of History in Contemporary 
East Asia 


Edited by Steffi Richter 


Recent history, marked 
by the experience 

of colonialism and 
wars, has become 

an object of intense 
debate both within 
and among Japan, 
South Korea, China, 
and Taiwan. Contested 
Views of a Common 
Past brings together 
renowned scholars to 
analyze historical revisionism in politics, 
historiography, education, and the media. 
Paper $59.00 


Sit Richter itd} 


Contested Views 
ofaCommon Past... 


Figurations of Modernity 


Global and Local Representations in 
Comparative Perspective 


Edited by Vincent Houben 
and Mona Schrempf 


In Figurations of 
Modernity, an 
international team 

of scholars probes 

how non-European 
worlds have become 
modern ones, from 

the perspective of a 
broad range of societies 
around the globe. 
From the construction 
of heroes in Central 
Asia to secular morality in Tibet, this 
comprehensive volume reckons with the 
legacy of empire in a globalizing world. 
Paper $40.00 





The University of Chicago Press www.press.uchicago.edu 
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From the editor of 
The Chicago Manual of Style Q&A 


THE SUBVERSIVE 
COPY EDITOR 


Advice from Chicago 


(or, How to Negotiate Good Relationships with Your 
Writers, Your Colleagues, and Yourself) 


“Saller’s project, in about 100 pages, is to (a) ; 
civilize the editing process, and (b) keep copy i LIVE copy 


editors—meticulous and learned and __hard- 
working, but also stubborn and __ obsessive, 
sometimes injuriously so—from going insane. . . . 
There’s even a section called “Dear Writers: A 
Chapter of Your Own, which aims to make the 
editing process—and editors themselves—seem just i 
a tad less exotic.”—JENNIFER BALDERAMA, from the carol Fisher Saller 
New York Times Papercuts blog i 


THE SUBVERSIVs COPY EDITOR 


Advice from Chicago §& 


“If you are a copy editor, an aspirant to copy 
editing, or a writer dealing with copy editors, a $13 
investment will be money well spent on your career.” me university of Chidhgo Press 
—Joun E. McIntyre, Baltimore Sun's You Don’t |" ™ 
Say blog 
Paper $13.00 


“(Saller] wears her experience well, urging 
flexibility, transparency, and tact—along with, obviously, 
consistency and reason—in working with authors and their copy.” 
—ALAN Moonrss, Booklist 


Cy 


The University of Chicago Press www.press.uchicago.edu Wy) 
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KANSAS 


THE AGE OF 


DEFICITS 


Presidents and Unbalanced 
Budgets from Jimmy Carter 
to George W. Bush 


fwan Morgan 


A NATION 
OF LAWS 


A Nation of Laws 


America’s Imperfect Pursuit 
of Justice 


Peter Charles Hoffer 


“Hoffer’s concise and fluent study of the history of 
American law packs a lifetime of learning into a 
fresh and challenging interpretation of the national 
experience itself." —Sean Wilentz, author of The 
Rise of American Democracy: Jefferson to Lincoln 


“Beautifully written, this is the short book to read 
on American law—no one else has gotten it so right 
in so few words. Bravo!”—Stanley N. Katz, editor 
of the Oxford International Encyclopedia of 
Legal History 


“Brilliant and eclectic, short and highly readable. 
... Aremarkable book.”—Alfred L. Brophy, author 
of Reconstructing the Dreamland: The Tulsa Riot of 
1921, Race, Reparations, Reconciliation 


224 pages, Cloth $24.95 


The Age of Deficits 
Presidents and Unbalanced Budgets 
from Jimmy Carter to George W. Bush 
Iwan Morgan 


“In this penetrating study, Morgan reinterprets the 
nation’s post-Watergate political history through 
the lens of the budgetary process. The result is a 
strikingly original and illuminating work that should 
be read by everyone seeking to understand how 
modern American politics and public policy work. 
This is history at its most relevant best.” 
—Robert M. Collins, author of More: The Politics 
of Economic Growth in Postwar America 


392 pages, Cloth $34.95 


KENNEDY 
| OCARTER 


Fs 


REALIGNING 
AMERICA 


TIMOTHY STANLEY 


Realigning America 
McKinley, Bryan, and the 
Remarkable Election of 1896 
R. Hal Williams 


“Vintage Williams—an epic story meticulously 
researched, insightfully argued, and vividly told. 
This fresh, authoritative account changes our 
understanding of one of the most momentous 
elections in the nation’s history.”——Michael McGerr, 
author of The Decline of Popular Politics: The 
American North, 1865-1928 


“Superb, written with his customary grace and skill, 
well informed about the issues, and balanced in its 
point of view. In short, a winner.”—Lewis L. Gould, 
author of The Presidency of William McKinley 


American Presidential Elections 
272 pages, 20 photographs, Cloth $29.95 


Kennedy vs. Carter 

The 1980 Battle for the Democratic 
Party’s Soul 

Timothy Stanley 


“Stanley challenges the conventional wisdom 
that the 1980 election marked the demise of the 
New Deal order. By the end of his riveting narrative, 
readers are likely to conclude that Stanley got it 
right. More than good history, this book is a serious 
brief for the enduring relevance of the liberal 
tradition.”—Allen J. Matusow, author of The 
Unraveling of America: A History of Liberalism in 
the 1960s 


320 pages, 12 photographs, Cloth $34.95 





Waging War in Waziristan 
The British Struggle in the Land of 
Bin Laden, 1849-1947 

Andrew M. Roe 


“A masterful and timely history that should be 
required reading for those policy makers charting 
the way forward in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
today. Roe argues convincingly that history and 
culture matter a great deal in the wars of the 
21st century—and we can either pay attention to 
their lessons or suffer the consequences.” 
—Peter Mansoor, author of Baghdad at Sunrise: 
A Brigade Commander’ War in Iraq 
Modern War Studies 
328 pages, 21 photographs, Cloth 34.95 


Hitler’s Generals on Trial 
The Last War Crimes Tribunal at 
Nuremberg 

Valerie Geneviéve Hébert 


“A thoughtful and sobering work. Hébert delivers a 
complicated story with clarity and balance: a story 
of noble ideals that fell short in practice, of national 
self-delusion and political compromise, of revealed 
truths that took generations to sink in, and of legal 
innovations that still affect us today."—Geoffrey P. 
Megargee, author of Inside Hitlers High Command 


Modern War Studies 
368 pages, 7 photographs, Cloth $39.95 


interpreting the Founding 
Guide to the Enduring Debates over 
the Origins and Foundations of the 
American Republic 

Second Edition, Revised and Expanded 
Alan Gibson 

“Lucid in its analyses and imaginative in its coverage, 
Gibson's grandly comprehensive and comprehensible 


study will satisfy the most exacting critic.” 
—Joyce Appleby, author of Inheriting the Revolution 


American Political Thought 
248 pages, Cloth $35.00, Paper $16.95 
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KANSAS 


AMERICA’S 
CAPTIVES 


Treatment of POW. 


Ss 
from the Revolutionary War to the War on Terror 
PAUL J. SPRINGER 


America’s Captives 
Treatment of POWs from the 
Revolutionary War to the War 
on Terror 


Paul J. Springer 


“At last, a balanced treatment of a subject whose 
modern history has been marked as much by 
ignorance and demagoguery as by reason and rule 
of law. It belongs on the desk of any scholar, 
policymaker, legislator, or bureaucrat who is 
contending with the legal aftermath of the War on 
Terror and its implications for the law of war.” 
—Roger Spiller, author of An Instinct for War: Scenes 
from the Battlefields of History 

Modern War Studies 

288 pages, 30 photographs, Cloth $34.95 


The Nature Study Movement 


The Forgotten Popularizer of America’s 
Conservation Ethic 

Kevin C. Armitage 
“Everyone with an interest in the history and future 
of American environmental thought should profit 
from reading this book.”—Paul R. Ehrlich, author 
of The Population Bomb 


“A compelling, well-executed, and significant 
contribution.” Andrew G. Kirk, author of 
Counterculture Green: The Whole Earth Catalog and 
American Environmentalism 


296 pages, 18 illustrations, Cloth $34.95 


University Press of Kansas 


Phone (785) 864-4155 + Fax (785) 864-4586 - www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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Searching for History 


Ee ARNOLD), BAWIR 


The Search for 

the Codex Cardona 
ARNOLD J. BAUER 

208 pages, 8 page color insert, 
paper, $21.95 


On the trail of a sixteenth-century 


THE SEARCH 
Mexican treasure Se 


aR “ 
ODEX.CARDONA 


Holiday in Mexico 

Critical Reflections on Tourism and 
Tourist Encounters 

DINA BERGER anp 

ANDREW GRANT WOOD, eEpitors 
American Encounters/Global Interactions 
400 pages, 17 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Expecting Pears from 

an Elm Tree 

Franciscan Missions on the 
Chiriguano Frontier in the Heart of 
South America, 1830-1949 

ERICK D. LANGER 

392 pages, 13 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Jungle Laboratories 

Mexican Peasants, National Projects, 
and the Making of the Pill 
GABRIELA SOTO LAVEAGA 

352 Pages, 26 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


Blazing Cane 

Sugar Communities, Class, and State 
Formation in Cuba, 1868-1959 
GILLIAN MCGILLIVRAY 

American Encounters/Global Interactions 
416 pages, 39 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Children of Fate 

Childhood, Class, and the State 

in Chile, 1850-1930 

NARA B. MILANICH 

352 pages, 17 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Choosing to Lead 
Understanding Congressional 
Foreign Policy Entrepreneurs 
RALPH G. CARTER ano 
JAMES M. SCOTT 

312 pages, paper, $23.95 


Toll-free 1-888-651-0122 


Words in Motion 

Toward a Global Lexicon 

CAROL GLUCK anb 

ANNA LOWENHAUPT TSING, epitors 
352 pages, paper, $24.95 


Reproducing the 

French Race 

Immigration, Intimacy, and 
Embodiment in the Early 

Twentieth Century 

ELISA CAMISCIOLI 

240 pages, 10 illustrations, paper, $22.95 


Mobilizing Youth 

Communists and Catholics 

in Interwar France 

SUSAN B. WHITNEY 

336 pages, 13 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Racially Writing 

the Republic 

Racists, Race Rebels, and 
Transformations of American Identity 
BRUCE BAUM anpb 

DUCHESS HARRIS, eEpitors 

344 pages, 6 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


Ruins of Modernity 
JULIA HELL anb 


ANDREAS SCHONLE, epitors 
Politics, History, and Culture 
520 pages, 83 illustrations, paper, $25.95 


The Provocative 

Joan Robinson 

The Making of a 

Cambridge Economist 

NAHID ASLANBEIGUI ano 

GUY OAKES 

Science and Cultural Theory 

320 pages, 6 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


Hitting the Brakes 
Engineering Design and 

the Production of Knowledge 

ANN JOHNSON 

232 pages, 7 illustrations, paper, $22.95 


www.dukeupress.edu 
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Windows into History 







With Wings Like Eagles 


BS MICHAEL KORDA | semrasr”*™ ete 





“Korda’s stirring account of the campaign is an absolute ~ 

masterpiece, written with power, intensity and tremendous 

fidelity to the historical record.” —Donald L. Miller, author of eae 
Masters of the Air a 


Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-112536-2 (pb) Se ge 
$14.99 ($18.99 Can.) ¢ 352 pages 


WITH WINGS § 
_» LIKE EAGLES 


~~ THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


“Bold and rehtestsing. ... Korda wrises with great elegance and Sais.” 
SACL STREET JONRNAL 





Mrs. Lincoln 
Alife @ 
Catherine Clinton § y 


rf 


“For a balanced profile of Mary Lincoln one should turn to je ii AD Ts 
[Mrs. Lincoln]... Clinton provides a fuller, fairer portrait of the aay if OE 
Lincolns’ marriage than any of the biographies of Abraham.” | : LWiCcO | i 
—James M. McPherson, The New York Review of Books : = yes 


Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-076041-0 (pb) 
$15.99 ($19.99 Can.) ¢ 432 pages 


Cee Nass VRP ba) eis | Wife c-aa Oat 





The Science of Liberty 
Democracy, Reason, and the Laws of Nature 


FERRI S 4 Timothy Ferris 
ot ais || Ferris—“the best science writer of his generation” (The 
THE SCIENCE 


Washington Post}—makes a passionate case for scienceas the 
4 inspiration behind the rise of liberalism and democracy across the 
OF LIBERTY 4 modern world. 


Harper: 978-0-06-078150-7 (hc) 
$26.99 ($34.99 Can.) © 384 pages 


PTH Peg a ¥ 
sai at 


HARPER 





HARPER @ PERENNIAL. - 
Imprints of HarperCollinsPublishers. 
*  www.harpercollins.com : : 


ee 
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~ISCSC 


~ International Society for the C omparative Study of Civilizations 


40" International Conference 


International Society for the 
Comparative Study of Civilizations 


June 15-17, 2010 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, USA 


Call For Papers 


The Future of Civilization 


Is a global civilization developing? 

Past civilizational crises and the present. 

Impact of ecology, culture, economics, politics, religion. 

The nature of civilizations. 

Civilizations in human history. 

Does history repeat itself? 

Impact of technology on contemporary civilizations. 

The clash of civilizations: necessarily traumatic? Synergistic? 
Art, language and culture in past and contemporary civilizations. 
War and Peace in the history of civilizations. 


Email abstracts/questions to: Michael Andregg at mmandregg@stthomas.edu 


Attendees Invited 


Last year's meeting had 85 exciting presentations on civilizations. To 
attend see the ISCSC website for conference registration information. 


www.winich.edu/iscsce 





Encountering Revolution 
Haiti and the Making of the 
Early Republic 

Ashli White 

Encountering Revolution looks 
afresh at the profound impact of 
the Haitian Revolution on the 
early United States. It redefines our 
understanding of the relationship 
between republicanism and slavery 
at a foundational moment in 
American history. 

$55.00 hardcover 


Born Southern 

Childbirth, Motherhood, 

and Social Networks 

in the Old South 

V. Lynn Kennedy 

Kennedy addresses the pivotal roles 
of birth and motherhood in slave- 
holding families and communities 
in the Old South. 

$65.00 hardcover 


New Orleans after 

the Civil War 

Race, Politics, and a 

New Birth of Freedom 

Justin A. Nystrom 

“Nystrom does an excellent job of 
showing Reconstruction, at least in 
New Orleans, in a new light.” 
—Gaines M. Foster, Louisiana 
State University 

$60.00 hardcover 


In the Wake of 
Hurricane Katrina 

New Paradigms and 

Social Visions 

edited by Clyde Woods 

‘These essays assess the damage left 
by Hurricane Katrina in social, 
cultural, and physical terms. 

A Special Issue of American Quarterly 
$30.00 paperback 


Y 


Tue JOHNS HOPKIN 
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Rebellion, reconstruction, revision 





| Moses of South Carolina 


A Jewish Scalawag during 


| Radical Reconstruction 
| Benjamin Ginsberg 


Revisiting the story of Franklin 
Moses Jr., Ginsberg contributes 
to a broader understanding of 
the essential role southern Jews 
played during the Civil War and 


» Reconstruction. 





For Business and Pleasure 


Red-Light Districts and the 
Regulation of Vice in the 
United States, 1890-1933 
Mara L. Keire 

A fascinating survey of the business 
of pleasure from the 1890s through 
the repeal of Prohibition in 1933. 
$60.00 hardcover 


Washington at Home 

An Illustrated History of 
Neighborhoods in the Nation's 
Capital, second edition 

edited by 

Kathryn Schneider Smith 

A fresh look at the social history 
of this intriguing city through the 
prism of 26 diverse neighborhoods. 
$45.00 hardcover 


The Estrogen Elixir 

A History of Hormone 
Replacement Therapy 

in America 

Elizabeth Siegel Watkins 

“A major contribution to the 
growing literature on hormonal 


therapeutics and research.” —Isis 
$25.00 paperback 


$50.00 hardcover 


Would Trotsky Wear 

a Bluetooth? 
Technological Utopianism 
under Socialism, 1917-1989 
Paul R. Josephson 

“Josephson has become the fore- 
most historian of his generation of 
Soviet science and technology.” 
—Howard Segal, University of 
Maine 

$65.00 hardcover 


Early FM Radio 
Incremental Technology in 
Twentieth-Century America 
Gary L. Frost 

A reexamination of one of the 
twentieth century's iconic sagas of 


invention, heroism, and tragedy. 
$60.00 hardcover 


Looking for a 

Few Good Males 

Female Choice in 
Evolutionary Biology 

Erika Lorraine Milam 

Milam presents a broad history of 
sexual selection from Darwin to 


sociobiology. 
$60.00 hardcover 


S UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1-800-537-5487 ®© press.jhu.edu 
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New from PALGRAVE MACMILLAN 


Raw 


Lt) | 


EP ES) (0584 


PlutoPress 
www.plutohooks.com 
WORLD IN CRISIS 
the End of the American Century 
Gabriel Kolko 
2009 / 176 pp. 
ISBN: 978-0-7453-2865-2 
$24.00 pb. 


- @Zed Books 
AMERICA'S BACKYARD 


The United States and Latin America} 
from the Monroe Doctrine to the War : 


on Terror 

Grace Livingstone 
2009 / 256 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-84813-214-6 
$32.95 pb. 


Bee iie one i 
COVERT ACTION IN THE 
COLD WAR 
US Policy, ae and CIA 
Operations 
James Callanan 
International Library of Twentieth - 
: Century History 
; 2009 / 288 pp. 

: ISBN: 978-1-8451 1-882-2 
$89.50 he. (C$108.00) 


: 
: 


IRAN IN THE 20TH CENTURY | 


Historiography and Political Culture 
Edited by Touraj Atabaki 
International Library of Iranian Studies : 
2009 / 288 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-84511-962-1 

$89.50 he. (C$108.00) 


A HISTORY OF THE ARABIAN a 


PENINSULA 

Edited by Fahd al-Semmari 
2010 / 336 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-84511-688-0 
$59.50 he. (C$71.50) 


LINCOLN AND NEW YORK 
Edited by Harold Holzer 
2009 / 288 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-85667-669-7 

$50.00 he. (C$60.00) 


Ce! ns 


SPEAKING HISTORY 

Oral Histories of the American Past, 
1865-Present 

Sue Armitage and Laurie Mercier 
Palgrave Studies in Oral History 

2010 / 224 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-4039-7783-0 

$26.95 pb. (C$32.00) 


NEIGHBORHOOD REBELS 
Black Power at the Local Level 
Edited by Peniel E. Joseph 
Contemporary Black History 

2010 / 264 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62077-3 

$30.00 pb. (C$36.00) 


MAKING AMERICAN CULTURE 
A Social History, 1900-1920 

Patricia Bradley 

2009 / 264 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61332-4 

$79.95 he. (C$97.00) 


THE SELF-PERCEPTION OF 
EARLY MODERN CAPITALISTS 
Edited by Margaret C. Jacob and 
Catherine Secretan 

2009 / 290 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61781-0 

$26.95 pb. (C$31.95) 


| SAW IT COMING 

Worker Narratives of Plant Closings 
and Job Loss 

Tracy E. K’Meyer and Joy L. Hart 
Palgrave Studies in Oral History 

2009 / 208 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-4039-7745-8 

$80.00 he. (C$97.00) 


CONSERVATIVE 
INTELLECTUALS AND RICHARD 
NIXON 

Rethinking the Rise of the Right 

Sarah Katherine Mergel 

2010 / 260 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61994-4 

$80.00 hc. (C$97.00) 


RADICALISM IN THE SOUTH 
SINCE RECONSTRUCTION 
Edited by Chris Green, Rachel Rubin, 
and James Smethurst 

2010 / 284 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62347-7 

$28.00 pb. (C$34.00) 


MINING WOMEN 

Gender in the Development of a Global 
Industry, 1670 to the Present 

Edited by Jaclyn J. Gier and 

Laurie Mercier 

2009 / 336 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62104-6 

$28.95 pb. (C$34.95) 


ISLANDS OF THE MIND 

How the Human Imagination Created 
the Atlantic World 

John R. Gillis 

2009 / 240 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62086-5 

$28.95 pb. (C$31.95) 


THE UNQUIET NISEI 

An Oral History of the Life of Sue 
Kunitomi Embrey 

Diana Meyers Bahr 

Palgrave Studies in Oral History 
2009 / 208 pp. 
ISBN:978-0-230-62165-7 

$29.00 pb. (C$35.00) 


TESTIMONIAL ADVERTISING IN 
THE AMERICAN MARKETPLACE 
Emulation, Identity, Community 
Edited by Marlis Schweitzer and 
Marina Moskowitz 

2009 / 248 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61560-1 

$80.00 he. (C$102.00) 


TRANS-PACIFIC INTERACTIONS 
The United States and China, 
1880-1950 

Edited by Vanessa Kiinnemann 

and Ruth Mayer 

2009 / 224 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61905-0 

$80.00 he. (C$97.00) 





Distributor of Berg Publishers, |.B.Tauris 


¥ 


Manchester University Press, Pluto Press and Zed Books 
(888) 330-8477 » Fax; (800) 672-2054 + www.palgrave-usa.com 











Men and the Making of 
Modern British Feminism 


ARIANNE CHERNOCK 
_ “This book brings together signifi- 
cant recent research on previously 
little-known male defenders of 
women’s rights and an interpretive 
framework within which the works 
and lives of these individuals may be 
understood.” 
—Jane Rendall, 

University of York 

$60.00 cloth 


AVAILABLE IN MARCH 2010 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
A Biography 


CYNTHIA J. DAVIS 
“This may be the definitive biogra- | 
phy of Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
Felicitously written, judiciously 
organized, and critically and theo- 
retically informed, this Gilman 
biography will supersede all that 
have come before it.” 
—Gary Scharnhorst, 
University of New Mexico 


$27.95 paper $65.00 cloth 


Ethnic Europe 
Mobility, Identity, and ee ina 
Globalized World 


Edited by ROLAND HSU 
“This is a fine volume of analytical [Je=4 
essays on one of the most impor- 
tant European subjects of our time. 
By revealing the full complexity of 
ethnicity in contemporary Europe, 
the authors also point to ways for- 
ward for a multi-ethnic continent.” 
—Timothy Garton Ash, 
University of Oxford 


$24.95 paper $60.00 cloth 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

Economists with Guns 

Authoritarian Development and U.S.- 
Indonesian Relations, 1960-1968 


BRADLEY R. SIMPSON 

This book offers the first comprehensive history of U.S 
relations with Indonesia during the 1960s, exploring the 
shared U.S. and Indonesian embrace of an authoritarian 
regime committed to military-led development. 


$24.95 paper 
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AVAILABLE IN MARCH 2010 
Henry Kaplan and the 





CHARLOTTE DECROES 
JACOBS 
“This is an outstanding book. Dr. 
Jacobs has done medical history a 
huge service in capturing the peo- 
ple and the times, using a combi- 
nation of interviews and experience in the field and at 
Stanford that would be impossible to duplicate.” 
—C. Norman Coleman, 
National Cancer Institutes, 
U.S. National Institutes of Health 
$35.00 cloth 


Our Bodies, Ourselves and the 
Work of Writing 


SUSAN WELLS 

“At once a rhetorical and sociological study of the best- 

selling women’s health guide, Our Bodies, Ourselves, 

this book makes recent history available to a broad 

readership at a time when the struggles of 1960s and 

1970s activists are falling out of living memory.” 

—Laura Otis, 

Emory University 


$21.95 paper $65.00 cloth 


The Idea of Galicia 
History and Fantasy in Habsburg 
Political Culture 


LARRY WOLFF 

“As always, Wolff tells the larger story in a clear and 

engaging style; he deftly weaves in the stories of the 

various competing peoples, from Polish conservatives 

to Ukrainian anarchists. This is a marvelous book.” 

—David Frick, 

University of California, Berkeley 

$65.00 cloth 


Contentious Spirits 
Religion in Korean American History, 
1903-1945 


DAVID K. YOO 
“Yoo deftly reveals how religious institutions and 
practices were shaped by, and in turn helped to 
shape, the prevailing patterns of racialization, dias- 
poric consciousness, and political resistance.” 
—Michael Omi, 
University of California, Berkeley 


$22.95 paper $65.00 cloth 
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Voyager from Xanadu 


Rabban Sauma and the First Journey 
from China to the West 


MORRIS ROSSABI 


New In Paperback—“An engaging account of 
Nestorian monk Rabban Sauma’s trans-Eurasian 
travels at a crucial period in the early history of 
global diplomatic and commercial networking... 
Well-researched, highly readable, and guaran- 
teed to intrigue.” —Roxann Prazniak, author of 

Dialogues Across Civilizations 
$16.95 paper 


At bookstores or order www.ucpress.edu 


Arctic Labyrinth 


The Quest for the Northwest Passage 
GLYN WILLIAMS 
“May well be the definitive work in the whole 
course of Arctic discovery and the particular 
chimera that killed so many men—the Northwest 
Passage.” —Robert C. Ritchie, author of 
Captain Kidd and the War Against the Pirates 
$34.95 cloth ' 


The Pilgrim Art 


Cultures of Porcelain in World History 
ROBERT FINLAY 


“A remarkable work of synthesis. With porcelain 
as his focus, Finlay puts the histories of China, 
India, the Islamic world, Europe, Japan, Korea, 
Southeast Asia, and East Africa into dialogue 
with one another.... The Pilgrim Art ranks as an 
example of contemporary world history at its 
finest.” 


—Jerry H. Bentley, Editor of the Journal of World 
History and author of Old World Encounters 
California World History Library, $34.95 cloth 


Mark Twain 


The Adventures of Samuel L. Clemens 
JEROME LOVING 

“Very probably the best of the many Mark Twain 
biographies...one that should be preeminent for 
quite a long time.” 


—Frederick Crews, author of Follies of the Wise 
$34.95 cloth 


Carnal Knowledge 
and Imperial Power 


Race and the Intimate in Colonial Rule 


ANN LAURA STOLER 
Updated Edition with a New Preface 


“Groundbreaking... A fresh look at the European 
colonial experience, in which the line between 
the colonizers and the colonized becomes 
significantly blurred.... Eye-opening.... Highly 
recommended.”—Choice 

$26.95 paper 


BS) UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





Echoes 
Chongqing 


WOMEN IN WARTIME CHINA 
Danke Li 





Echoes of Chongqing 
Women in Wartime China 
DANKE LI 


“This insightful study reveals the complex 
nature of the changes brought by war 

not only on gender relations, but also 

on Chinese society, culture, politics, and 
economics. A major contribution to the 
study of Chinese history.”—Christina Kel- 
ley Gilmartin, author of Engendering the 
Chinese Revolution: Radical Women, 
Communist Politics, and Mass Move- 
ments in the 1920s 

232 pp. 19 B & W photos, 1 map, 1 table. 


*Cloth 978-0-252-03489-3 $70.00; 
Paper 978-0-252-07674-9 $25.00 


The Selected Papers of 

Jane Addams 

Vol. 2: Venturing into Usefulness, 1881-88 
Edited by MARY LYNN MCCREE 
BRYAN, BARBARA BAIR, and 
MAREE de ANGURY 

with the assistance of Elizabeth Stevens, 
Stewart Burns, and Ellen Skerrett 

“A fascinating collection, illuminating 
Jane Addams’s transition to an indepen- 
dent adult life dedicated to social reform. 
The book will be indispensable not only for 
scholars, but also for teachers and students 
interested in women’s education and for 
young women on the brink of deciding 
their own futures.” —Gwendolyn Mink, 
author of Welfare’s End 


808 pp. 60 B & W photos, 5 line drawings. 
Cloth 978-0-252-03349-0. $75.00 


NAFTA 
wo Labor 
iw North America 


PCL met sala) 


NAFTA and Labor in 

North America 

NORMAN CAULFIELD 

“A very important, timely book. This 

study has monumental and provocative 
implications that are sure to stir debate 
among scholars in labor history, industrial 
relations, and public policy.” —Gregg An- 
drews, author of Shoulder to Shoulder? 
The American Federation of Labor, the 
United States, and the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, 1910-1924 

264 pp. *Cloth 978-0-252-03492-3 $70.00; 

Paper 978-0-252-07670-1 $25.00 

The Working Class in American History 


Stealing Indian Women 
Native Slavery in the Illinois Country 
CARL J. EKBERG 


256 pp. 6 B & W photos, 8 line drawings, 2 maps, 
9 tables. New in Paper 978-0-252-07723-4. $25.00 


The Black Hand 
Terror by Letter in Chicago 
ROBERT M. LOMBARDO 


“Stimulating and informative. This book 
corrects the record of the criminological 
phenomenon of the Black Hand for the 
first time, and it presents the truth of its 
role in the immigrant Italian community 
in America.”—Arthur J. Bilek, author of 
The First Vice Lord: Big Jim Colosimo 
and the Ladies of the Levee 

264 pp. 6 x 9. 16 B & W photos. 


*Cloth 978-0-252-03488-6. $65.00. 
Paper 978-0-252-07675-6. $25.00 
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Race and Radicalism in 
the Union Army 
MARK A. LAUSE 


“Tn this study of an obscure but important 
group of radicals, Lause includes cameos 
of fascinating figures largely ignored in 
standard accounts as well as coverage of 
battles beyond the frame of nearly all Civil 
War texts. Future work will have to reckon 
with this marvelous study.’—Bruce 
Laurie, author of Beyond Garrison: 
Antislavery and Social Reform 


208 pp. 14 B & W photos, 4 line drawings, 
4 maps. Cloth 978-0-252-03446-6 $45.00 


The Baltimore Bank Riot 
Political Upheaval in Antebellum 
Maryland 

ROBERT E. SHALHOPE 


“An exhaustively researched, richly 
textured account of an important and 
understudied event of the Jacksonian 
period. This is a book that all scholars 

of the period will consult to understand 
the origins, events, and resolution of that 
deadly, destructive event.’”—Thomas 
Summerhill, author of Harvest of 
Dissent: Agrarianism in Nineteenth- 
Century New York 


208 pp. Cloth 978-0-252-03480-0 $50.00 


Remembering Brown at Fifty 
The University of Illinois Commemo- 
rates Brown v. Board of Education 
Edited by ORVILLE VERNON 
BURTON and DAVID O’BRIEN 


“A valuable book that serves as both a 
fitting tribute and a careful examination 
of the Brown v, Board of Education de- 
cision after a half century. The touching 
and moving recollections help us under- 
stand the human impact the Brown case 
had on the ‘ordinary’ folks.” —William C. 
Hine, coauthor of The African-American 
Odyssey 

456 pp. 6.125 x 9.25. 9 color photos, 

21 B & W photos, 9 charts, 1 table. 


Cloth 978-0-252-03477-0. $75.00. 
Paper 978-0-252-07665-7. $35.00 
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The American HA istorical Association offers 


| The Theodore Roosevelt-Woodrow Wilson 
Public Service Award 


Suggestions for nominations are invited 


_ AHA members are invited to suggest names of individuals who can be nominated for the 


a Theodore Roosevelt-Woodrow Wilson Public Service Award. Named for the two former AHA 


: presidents who were also presidents of the United States—Theodore Roosevelt (AHA president _ 


912) and Woodrow Wilson (AHA president in 1924)—this honorific award recogni 
ividuals outside the historical profession who have made a significant contribution t 
teaching, and public understanding of history. 
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New AHA Publication 


From Concept to Completion: 
A Dissertation-Writing Guide 
for History Students 





From Concept to 
Completion: 

A Dissertation- 
Writing Guide 

for History 

Students 


Produced by the AHA Graduate and Early Career Committee 


with essays by Leora Auslander, W. Fitzhugh Brundage, 
Jack P. Greene, Anthony Grafton, Deborah E. Harkness, 
Mary Lindemann, Thomas S. Mullaney, Jana Bouck Remy, 
Vanessa R. Schwartz, James J. Sheehan, Lary May, 

and Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom 


Ris with helpful tips, sage advice, and practical steps from 
outstanding historians, this pamphlet is a must-have resource 
for all graduate students about to begin the long and daunting road 
towards completing the PhD. 





2009 “ 80 pages *¢ ISBN 978-0-87229-162-1 % $15 
AHA members receive a 30% discount. 





To order or for more information, log onto 


www-.historians.org/pubsales 
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New Publications from the 





























New Essays 
Sew AHA on American 
Series Constitutional History 


is a new series published by the American 
Historical Association, in association with 
the Institute for Constitutional Studies. The 

aa ne Ge essays are intended to provide both students 
“New Essays on and teachers with brief, accessible, and 


America n reliable introductions to some of the most 


important aspects of American constitutional 


i Constitutional - development and reflect the leading 


scholarship in the field and address topics that 


H Isto ry, are classic, timely, and always important. 


The first three titles in this new series—The War 
Powers: Original and Contemporary by Louis 
Fisher, Women and the U.S. Constitution, 
1776-1920 by Jean H. Baker, The Rights 
Revolution in the Twentieth Century by Mark 
V. Tushnet-are now available. A fourth title— 
oh Z Federalism Before and After the Fourteenth 
> institute for “2 ane Amendment by James W. Ely Jr.—will be 
Constitutional aaa available at the end of 2009, and a fifth— 
; ' Race and the Constitution, 1776-1896 by 

Paul Finkelman—is forthcoming in 2010. 


www.historians.org/pubshop 
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New Edition from the 





Directory 


of History Departments, 
Historical Organizations, 

and Historians, 2009-10 
of History Departments, 


Historical Organizations, 35th Edition 
and Historians he 35th edition of the AHA’s Directory of History 
Departments, Historical Organizations, and Historians 
offers information on almost 825 history programs and 
historical organizations and just over 19,000 historians 
and history specialists. To provide information on the 
widest range of historians possible, this year’s index 
includes information from the AHA membership roster 
(as of June 15, 2009), which expands the number 
of historians listed to over 29,000. This concise and 
comprehensive reference to major history programs and historians is intended for students of 
history, professors, and public historians. 


DirecTORY 


‘uUOTIPZ WGSE 


OL-600Z2 





The first two sections, on history departments in the United States and Canada, provide contact 
information, tuition, application deadlines, and addresses for admissions and financial aid. Each 
department profile also provides enrollment statistics, department specializations, faculty profiles, 
and profiles of recent doctoral recipients. The third section, on historical organizations, contains 
contact addresses; detailed descriptions of collections and libraries, educational programs, publica- 
tions, and awards and fellowships; and profiles of the historians on the professional staff. 


The print version of the Directory includes: 
* affiliations and specializations for just over 29,000 historians 
“ research facilities and programs, contact addresses, and information for historical organizations 


“» department specializations, enrollment statistics, tuition figures, application deadlines, and 
faculty information for history departments 


+ index of institutions by name and by state 


2009 + 904 pages * ISSN 1077-8500 « $80 (AHA members receive a 30% discount on all titles). 


www.historians.org/pubshop 
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BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 


Captures the spirit of every age 


The Making of the West 
Peoples and Cultures 
A Concise History 


Third Edition 

Lynn Hunt, University of California-Los Angeles 
Thomas R. Martin, College of the Holy Cross 
Barbara H. Rosenwein, Loyola University Chicago 
Bonnie G. Smith, Rutgers University 


Among the most affordable books available, The 
Making of the West: A Concise History presents a 
comprehensive picture of each historical era within 
a brief chronological narrative. The authors situate 
Europe within a truly global context, facilitating 
students’ understanding of the events that have 
shaped their own times. And a full-color art and 
map program adds to this outstanding value. 


‘he pe of the ¥ 


: Bag AND CULTURES 


eS fons History 
suites 


Volume I: To 1740 


USyis sus ia) eee Corte Ms Reig 
Barbara H. Rosenwein > Bor 


Volume II: Since 1340 


eae Seat CRB CAL 
Barbara H: Rosenwein = Bonnie G. Smith 





bedfordstmartins.com/huntconcise/catalog 


¢ 
I have never seen a more gorgeous undergraduate text 
in terms of the reproduction of prints, paintings, and 
maps. I have also never examined a more well-written 


Western Civilization fortboclae 


— James Sack, University of Illinois at Chicago 





New from the Bedford Series in History and Culture 


The Scientific Revolution 
A Brief History with Documents 


Margaret C, Jacob 





Herodotus and Sima Qian 
The First Great Historians 
of Greece and China 
A Brief Hi AVaUAa PsA Levan ritve Nth 


eae 
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GEOFFREY ROBINSON 


The Princeton Encyclopedia of American 
Political History 


Edited by Michael Kazin 
Rebecca Edwards & Adam Rothman, associate editors 


An essential resource for anyone interested in U.S. history and politics, 
this two-volume encyclopedia covers the major forces that have shaped 
American politics from the founding to today. Broad in scope,, the book 
addresses both the traditional topics of political history—such as eras, 
institutions, political parties, presidents, and founding documents—and 
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In This Issue 





The April issue includes articles on the physicality of Martin Luther and on suicide 
in colonial Africa, and an AHR Forum on aspects of political culture in South Asia. 
There are also five featured reviews, followed by our normal extensive book review 
section. “In Back Issues,” a new section that we introduced last year, calls attention 
to articles and features in the AHR from one hundred, seventy-five, and fifty years 
ago. 


Articles 


“Martin Luther’s Body: The ‘Stout Doctor’ and His Biographers,” by Lyndal Roper, 
takes a fresh look at the great reformer, focusing on the way depictions emphasizing 
his “monumentality” and his own relationship to his body informed the theology of 
Lutheranism. “This was a man whose body was fundamental to his personality,” 
Roper writes. In contrast to saints and other pious figures, whose thinness illustrated 
their aversion or indifference to the temptations of the flesh, Luther’s stoutness was 
an unmistakable, and oft-depicted, feature of his iconographic representations. 
Roper focuses on more than Luther’s size; she also explores the way he constantly 
referred to the body—and specifically his body—in his writings and pronounce- 
ments, especially in the famous Table Talk. In the course of her analysis, she takes 
issue with other commentators who have focused on Luther’s body, especially from 
a psychoanalytical perspective, and offers her own interpretation, which is also psy- 
choanalytically informed. Rather than seeing his preoccupation with the body, es- 
pecially its seamy side, as a character defect or neurosis, she proposes that Luther 
“offered a religious worldview that did not separate soul and body but incorporated 
a robust, redoubtable, and often mucky physicality.” 


In “Suicide in Late Colonial Africa: The Evidence of Inquests from Nyasaland,” 
Megan Vaughan acknowledges that the history of this phenomenon in Africa re- 
mains largely unwritten. In present-day eastern and southern Africa, however, sui- 
cide is now attracting significant attention from health professionals. Students of 
colonial Africa have argued that suicide rates on the continent were low, but the 
statistical basis for this assertion is quite narrow; and most studies of the subject seem 
to be based on the dubious assumption that African people rarely experienced guilt 
or depressive illness. Her article locates the study of suicide in Africa within this 
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colonial intellectual history but also attempts to go beyond it, suggesting how a study 
of suicide might contribute to a deeper historical understanding of subjectivities in 
one region of colonial Africa. Using the records of inquests into suicide cases in late 
colonial Nyasaland, Vaughan presents a study of the nature of suicide in that region 
and examines the role of the inquest in the history of suicide in Africa. 


AHR Forum 
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In an AHR Forum titled “The State in South Asian History,” we bring together three 
studies and a comment that provide different perspectives on politics—political pro- 
cesses, political identities, and political cultures—in India and Sri Lanka. In “Rule 
of Law, Rule of Life: Caste, Democracy, and the Courts in India,” David Gilmartin 
notes that while democracy links sovereignty to the idea of a unitary, sovereign peo- 
ple, it mobilizes the people’s voice through elections in ways that call forth the par- 
ticularistic cultural divisions and conflicting interests that divide the people. His ar- 
ticle examines the history of electoral democracy in India in the years after 1947 
through the lens of this paradox. Taking as a central example the history of caste, 
which played a critical role in Indian elections even as the law technically barred 
divisive electoral appeals to caste as a corrupt electoral practice, he argues that In- 
dia’s jurisprudence relating to caste and elections was directed toward sustaining a 
paradoxical relationship between the universal and the particular as a foundation for 
India’s democratic order. He traces this relationship through a close examination of 
court cases and judicial rhetoric focused on the role of caste in elections, and calls 
attention to the importance for the courts of an image of the Indian “people” mod- 
eled on conceptions of an Indian self constructed by opposed, yet inescapably linked, 
higher and lower parts. 


In “Ethnicity, Indigeneity, and Migration in the Advent of British Rule to Sri Lanka,” 
Sujit Sivasundaram examines the history of the divide between the Sinhalese and 
Tamils of Sri Lanka from a transnational perspective. He returns us to the key period 
that saw the fall of Kandy, the last independent monarchy in the interior of the island, 
and the emergence of wholesale British colonialism. He argues that the flow of kings, 
traders, monks, and troops into the kingdom of Kandy was reconstructed as the 
British bound the island into a unit of governance, separate from South and South- 
east Asia. In the process, the British exalted a sense of indigeneity, which they ap- 
plied to the Sinhalese, as seen in the repatriation to India of those they termed 
“Malabar,” a term that later became “Tamil.” This sense of the Sinhala already 
existed within Kandy, but did not have the full import assigned to it by the British. 
By paying attention to the shifting placement of the island in the wider region, Siva- 
sundaram attempts to explain how ethnic differences were articulated out of the 
mutating connections of the local to the regional and global. This is especially evident 
in island spaces, which came under regimes of precolonial, colonial, and national 
state-making, and where modernity brought disruptions to existing forms of cos- 
mopolitanism. 


In This Issue xv 


“Transcending Identity: Gandhi, Nonviolence, and the Pursuit of a ‘Different’ Free- 
dom in Modern India,” by Mithi Mukherjee, is a historical exploration into the Gan- 
dhian discourse of “renunciative freedom” and how it differs from Western con- 
ceptions of political freedom. As opposed to Western understandings, which are 
anchored in notions of national identity, the nation-state, individual rights, and pri- 
vate property, the Gandhian notion of freedom had its origins in Indic—Jain, Bud- 
dhist, and Hindu—renunciative and non-identitarian traditions, embodied in the 
figure of the renouncer. Most historians approach Gandhi as a unique, if not an odd, 
figure in history, but Mukherjee shows that he was in fact the culmination of a long 
line of important thinkers in modern India who sought to negotiate the competing 
and conflicting claims of the two discourses of freedom, a project that had emerged 
as the central intellectual problem in colonial India. Remarkably, she claims, even 
as the notion of “difference” has become important for historians of modern India, 
particularly of the subaltern and postcolonial schools, it has not been extended to 
Gandhi, perhaps the most exemplary figure in this regard. Mukherjee suggests that 
this is because their notion of difference does not extend to the Indic intellectual and 
cultural traditions reflected in Gandhi. 


In his comment, “‘History Is Past Politics’? Archives, “Tainted Evidence,’ and the 
Return of the State,” Todd Shepard, who has written about decolonialization in 
northern Africa, reads these three essays as moves back to politics and state-centered 
history among imperial and postcolonial historians. He notes that the authors all 
approach their material from a transnational perspective, using it to tease out dif- 
ferences and cross-currents in the political cultures they examine. Within this con- 
text, however, their return to state-centered histories, especially among historians 
and scholars of colonial and postcolonial societies, represents a significant depar- 
ture. Shepard endorses this move, but he also calls attention to the snare of archives 
as constructed by nation-states and political institutions. We must, he concludes, ask 
ourselves “why sources are available and how their availability is organized.” 


June’s issue will include articles on the place of food in colonial Jamestown and in 
Spanish America, on the history of language in Meiji Japan, and on the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. It will also include an AHR Exchange on Wil- 
liam Novak’s June 2008 article, “The Myth of the ‘Weak’ American State.” 
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In Back Issues 
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In the hope of encouraging readers to dip into the long history of scholarship con- 
tained in the pages of the American Historical Review (now in the 115th year of its 
publishing history), and to take advantage of the digital availability of this archive 
to most readers, the AHR editors offer a look back at issues from one hundred, 
seventy-five, and fifty years ago. What follows is not a comprehensive survey of the 
contents of those issues, but rather a glance at some of the articles and other features 
that might be of interest, or even of use, today. 


Volume 15, Number 3 (April 1910) 


The April 1910 issue begins with a long account of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, held in New York City in December 1909. As this 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the association, the meeting 
was especially large, and included the joint participation of other scholarly groups, 
among them the American Economics Association, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Sociological Association. President William Howard 
Taft was scheduled to address the opening session at Columbia University, but his 
presence was prevented by inclement weather, so the attendees had to be content 
with remarks by the governor of New York, the mayor of New York City, and the 
president of Columbia. The issue includes articles by two figures who were prominent 
in public life beyond the academy. “The Contest for the Laws of Reform in Mexico,” 
by John W. Foster, who was secretary of state in the Benjamin Harrison adminis- 
tration and a diplomatic envoy to Mexico, Russia, and Spain (and also, incidentally, 
the grandfather of John Foster Dulles and Allen Welsh Dulles), is largely a narrative 
of the political history of Mexico in the nineteenth century, through which, in the 
midst of revolutionary upheaval, civil war, and foreign intervention, a separation of 
church and state was effected. Foster’s account is in part informed by his presence 
in Mexico in the 1870s and his personal acquaintance with the major actors in this 
decades-long struggle, and it is colored by his clear aversion to the historical role of 
the Catholic Church in the public affairs of Mexico and in Latin America more 
generally. The other contribution by a public figure is “The Molly Maguires in the 
Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania,” by James Ford Rhodes, a Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning historian whose scholarly career began after he had amassed a fortune as an 
industrialist. (His brother-in-law was Mark Hanna, the Republican Party boss.) 
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Rhodes’s piece is a blow-by-blow, rather overheated account of the activities and 
prosecution of the Molly Maguires, a story that culminates in the hanging of nineteen 
of the organization’s members and the imprisonment of many others. In addition to 
his patently contemptuous attitude toward this legendary, if still somewhat obscure, 
group of militant coal miners, the narrative is filled with racial slurs about the Irish, 
which in 1910 probably did not offend most readers. Interestingly, however, Rhodes 
couches his ethnic prejudice with a historical explanation for the Irish character that 
ultimately indicts the English. “The characteristic failings of the Celts, as the ancient 
Romans knew them, were intensified in their Irish descendants by the seven centuries 
of misgovernment of Ireland by England,” he concludes. “Subject to tyranny at home 
the Irishman, when he came to America, too often translated liberty into license and 
so ingrained was his habit of looking upon government as the enemy, that, when he 
became the ruler of cities and stole the public funds, he was, from his point of view, 
only despoiling the old adversary.” 


Volume 40, Number 3 (April 1935) 


The April 1935 issue includes a long essay by Theodore Clarke Smith, “The Writing 
of American History in America, from 1884 to 1934,” occasioned by the marking of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the AHA at the annual meeting in De- 
cember 1934. Looking back on the previous half-century of scholarship, Smith ac- 
knowledges the importance of the turn toward “scientific” and “objective” history 
writing, which coincided with the emergence of history as a profession. He notes that 
“this new race of history writers” looked critically on their predecessors, who, they 
believed, were excessively preoccupied with public or political affairs, were often 
taken up with parochial, regional, or moralistic viewpoints, or were otherwise lacking 
in “impartiality.” While Smith is definitely a partisan of this approach to history, he 
bemoans the fact that the scholarship it has produced often lacks the “sweep and 
coherence” of previous histories. But he also signals, with some alarm, current chal- 
lenges to “the ideal of impartiality and impersonality” in the contemporary writing 
of history. One comes from non-professional historians who seem to disavow pre- 
cisely those features that professional historians hold dear. This kind of history “does 
not consider it necessary to be impartial or even fair; it prefers to be interesting and 
as a result popular.” “How long,” he asks, “can the younger members of our pro- 
fession remain unaffected by this situation?” The other challenges are more serious, 
as they originate from within the profession. Some recent historians have concen- 
trated on economic life, and in particular class conflict, as the key to history. While 
Smith acknowledges the insights generated by this approach—which he ascribes to 
an adherence to “Marxian theories”—he concludes that “no one can fail to see that 
the formula eliminates the possibility of more than one interpretation and excludes 
anything like impartiality.” There are also new historians who eschew impartiality 
in favor of applying history to the concerns of the here and now. He quotes one of 
those scholars, James Harvey Robinson, who in 1926 proclaimed, “We need a new 
kind of historian who will utilize the material painfully amassed by the older ones 
in order to bring it to bear on the quandaries of our life today,” and points to another, 
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Charles Beard, who, he claims, espouses the belief that “the only valid history was 
that which traced the forward movement of society toward a collectivist democracy.” 
Smith warns: “From this it is a very short step to history as written or taught in Italy, 
Russia, or Germany—history as a social or rather a political tool.” With a note of 
resignation, he muses that “another fifty years will see the end... of a noble dream, 
and history, save as an instrument of entertainment, or of social control, will not be 
permitted to exist.” If that day comes, he concludes wistfully, he hopes that those 
who adhere to “impartial” history will “go down with our flags flying.” 


1 


Volume 65, Number 3 (April 1960) 


There are two articles in the April 1960 issue that, while they are in separate sections 
and in all likelihood were not published with any connection between them in the 
minds of the editors, nevertheless are similar in interesting ways. “The American 
Social Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” by Rowland Berthoff, is the lead article. 
Eugen Weber’s “The Right in France: A Working Hypothesis” is placed in a separate 
section titled “Notes and Suggestions.” Both are explicitly hypothetical in nature, 
and both address questions of social mobility in the modern era. They both would 
seem to be a result of the editors’ decision to encourage work of a speculative or 
tentative nature. Berthoff’s piece takes in the whole sweep of U.S. history and pro- 
poses an analysis, based on an assertive advocacy of the then-new social history, of 
the centrality of social mobility and its ramifications across the centuries. He spends 
some time disparaging the preoccupation with intellectual history, and asks that we 
lay aside “our concern with the ideas that Americans have held . . . of liberalism and 
conservatism ... and [take] a fresh look at the humbler but fundamental history of 
the society that first gave rise to those ideas.” His focus on mobility in U.S. history— 
everything from the geographical movement across the continent, the waves of for- 
eign immigrants, and the migration of rural people to the cities, to the vertical social 
mobility of economic betterment—yields a conclusion that he calls a “conservative 
interpretation” or the modern equivalent of a “Federalist interpretation” of Amer- 
ican history. By this he means the longstanding efforts, dating at least to the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, to restore a sense of stability and order in the face 
of the disorder that this social mobility generated. Here he largely has in mind the 
reforming and regulatory moves common to both the Progressive Era and the New 
Deal, which he does not hesitate to label as “counter-revolutionary”—“part of the 
broad reaction against the general disorder, often miscalled the status quo, of the 
nineteenth century.” With respect to Weber’s piece, the reader is struck that, mutatis 
mutandis, the same analytical approach is in play; for like Berthoff, Weber aims to 
explain what he sees as the dominance of conservative forces in French politics, 
despite the “myth of the Left.” Like Berthoff, he sees this as taking shape in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century; and again like Berthoff, he argues that it results 
from the successful course of social mobility. Indeed, Weber places this transfor- 
mation, and the rise of a broad-based “Right” in France, as “part of a vaster and more 
familiar Western European trend which might be described as the progressive in- 
tegration, the progressive reconciliation, of the ‘outs.’” The last wave of “outs,” how- 
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ever, the lower middle class, offers a challenge to the ideological course of “pro- 
gressive reconciliation.” Weber calls it a “new class,” and he sees it as characterized 
by dissatisfaction, insecurity, a lack of interest in the ideological programs of either 
the Left or the traditional Right, profoundly nationalistic, and prone to the lures of 
strongmen and charismatic leaders. Writing in the immediate aftermath of the events 
of 1958, which saw the violent end of the Fourth Republic and the reemergence of 
Charles de Gaulle as the strong president of the Fifth, Weber clearly sees this class 
as an explanation for why this transformation only pushed France farther to the right. 


Lucas Cranach the Elder, Martin Luther, 1533. Reproduced by permission of the Germanisches National- 
museum, Nuremberg. 








Martin Luther’s Body: 
The “Stout Doctor” and His Biographers 





LYNDAL ROPER 


PERHAPS THE MOST DISCONCERTING monument to the Reformation is the double statue 
of Martin Luther and Philipp Melanchthon in the city market at Wittenberg. There 
they stand, their feet locked onto grandiose Schinkel pedestals, and can do no other, 
as they gaze grimly out from under their neo-Gothic baldachins. Melanchthon was 
an afterthought: Luther’s statue was unveiled in 1821, and Melanchthon’s followed 
a generation later in 1865, the monumental design of the first dictating the form for 
the second.! The two Reformation heroes tower over the meat stands and vegetable 
stalls like two caged giants. But the effect of their being seen side by side like this, 
even with the nineteenth-century attempts to minimize the difference, is disastrous: 
the stout Luther confronts the cadaverous Melanchthon. In the contemporary dou- 
ble portraits by Heinrich Aldegrever and the Cranach workshop, it is even worse: 
Luther and Melanchthon are twinned like Laurel and Hardy.? 

This dilemma takes us to the heart of the representational problem: Luther was 
stoutly built. Saints and pious clerics tend, on the whole, to come in Melanchthonian 
shape, their thinness underlining their indifference to the temptations of the flesh. 
In the history of Western Christianity, Aquinas aside, there were few spiritual figures 
who were corpulent. From Lucas Cranach the Elder’s painting of the bulky Luther 
of 1529 to the jowly, double-chinned head of Luther that looks out at us from the 
iconic woodcut of Lucas Cranach the Younger of 1546, Luther was large.? After 


Many people have helped me in writing this article. I should like to thank the audiences who heard 
various versions of the paper on which it is based; the anonymous readers for the AHR; the Lutherhalle 
Wittenberg; Gadi Algazi, Charlotte Appel, Michael Drolet, Constance Furey, Laura Gowing, Bridget 
Heal, Jan Lambertz, Simone Laqua, Alison Light, Peter Macardle, Hans Medick, Daniel Pick, Ulinka 
Rublack, Hans-Jochen Seidel, Alex Shepard, Patricia Simons, Philip Soergel, Jenny Spinks, Andreas 
Stahl, Jutta Strehle, Willibald Steinmetz, Barbara Taylor, Claudia Ullbrich, Alex Walsham, Petra Wittig, 
Brigitte Wonneberg, and Charles Zika; and especially Ruth Harris, Thomas Kaufmann, and Nicholas 
Stargardt. 


1 The statue itself is by Johann Schadow. See Fritz Bellmann, Marie-Luise Harksen, and Roland 
Werner, eds., Die Denkmale der Lutherstadt Wittenberg (Weimar, 1979), 47-48, 178-179. 

2 A string of double portraits of Luther and Melanchthon were commissioned, especially in 1532- 
1533; they were intended to create the impression of a unified front. See Harald Marx and Ingrid Moss- 
inger, Cranach: Mit einem Bestandskatalog der Gemiilde in den Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen Dresden 
(Cologne, 2005), 474-479. 

3 There are a great number of Luther portraits, but no complete catalogue of Cranach’s works 
exists, including a complete list of these portraits. Some representative examples include those of 1528 
(Schlossmuseum Weimar), 1532 (Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden), 1540 (Lutherhalle G 70), 1541 
(Lutherhalle G 72), and 1543 (private collection); many of these are halves of double portraits either 
with Melanchthon or with Katharina von Bora. On the latter portraits, see Lyndal Roper, “Venus in 
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Ficure 1: Heinrich Aldegrever, Melanchthon and Luther, 1540, engraving. Reproduced by permission of the 
Lutherhalle Wittenberg. 


around 1530, so essential was his size to his image that even when we see only his 
bust, his broad shoulders and fleshy face make him instantly recognizable. 

The last decades have seen a deluge of work on the body, as historians have 
sought to extend the agenda of gender history to ask how even the experience of 
embodiment itself might be constructed through culture. Much of this work has fo- 
cused on images in literature and art. But a different approach to representations 
of Luther’s body can yield interesting insights. Recent historical writing, influenced 
by the work of Joan Scott and of Judith Butler, among others, has been powerfully 
influenced by the idea that the body is constructed through verbal and visual dis- 
courses.‘ Even those historians who have drawn on psychoanalytic writing have often 
tended to concentrate more on analyzing discourses than on exploring subjectivity.° 
Bodies, however, are not only cultural constructions but physical realities. The ques- 
tion explored here is not only why Luther was depicted as stout, an undertaking that 
draws on the techniques of discourse analysis so finely developed by new historicist 
scholars, but also how his physicality—his bulk, his digestion, his anality—was linked 
to his character, his views of the devil, and the emerging identity of Lutheranism. 
Some readers may think this philosophically naive: images of Luther are one thing, 
the reality quite another. But Luther certainly left those around him in no doubt 


Wittenberg: Cranach, Luther, and Sensuality,” in Marjorie Plummer and Robin Barnes, eds., Ideas and 
Cultural Margins in Early Modern Germany: Essays in Honor of H.C. Erik Midelfort (Farnham, 2009), 
81-98. 

4 See Judith Butler, Bodies That Matter: On the Discursive Limits of “Sex” (New York, 1983); Butler, 
Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York, 1990); Butler, Gender and the 
Politics of History (New York, 1988); and see also the articles by Joan Scott et al. in the AHR Forum 
“Revisiting ‘Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,” American Historical Review 113, no. 
5 (December 2008): 1344-1430. 


5 See, for example, Carla Mazzio, ed., Historicism, Psychoanalysis, and Early Modern Culture (Lon- 
don, 2000). 
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FIGURE 2: Lucas Cranach the Younger, Martin Luther (1483-1546) and Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), 1558. 
Reproduced by permission of the North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh, Gift of the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation. 


about the materiality of his body. When, for instance, he wrote to his friend Georg 
Spalatin during his stay at the Wartburg, by turns asking him for laxatives and en- 
trusting him with his manuscripts, or when, in some of his very last letters to his wife, 
he described his inability to be sexually aroused by the sight of prostitutes and blamed 
Jews for his illness, we see an individual with none of our modern prudishness about 
physical processes.° This was a man whose body was fundamental to his personality. 
The material and the cultural should therefore be considered in tandem in regard 
to Luther, because the apparent visual “problem” of his big, earthy body conveyed 
perfectly the physicality that was central both to his character and to the symbolic 
world of early Lutheranism. 

But why was it that these representations became so iconic? The same powerful 
presence was conveyed in the emerging biographies of the reformer—in particular, 
in that Protestant classic of embodied devotion, Luther’s Table Talk, the book that 

6 D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1883-) [hereafter cited as WA], 
Briefwechsel [hereafter cited as WA Br], esp. among his letters to Spalatin, 2: 354-355, lines 22-28, June 
10, 1521; 364-365, lines 4-9, July 15, 1521; 368-369, lines 24-34, July 31, 1521; 377-379, lines 17-21, 
August 6, 1521; 387-390, lines 27-35, September 9, 1521; 394-396, lines 5-8, October 7, 1521; letters 
to Katharina von Bora, WA Br 11: 275-277, lines 4-15, February 1, 1546; and see also 286-288, lines 
13-38, February 7, 1546. For a brilliant discussion of Luther’s masculinity, see Susan Karant-Nunn, 


“Rast wire mir ein weibliches Gemiit verblieben’: Martin Luthers Mannlichkeit,” in Hans Medick and 
Peter Schmidt, eds., Luther zwischen den Kulturen (Gottingen, 2004), 49-65. 
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did so much to bring the four-square, populist Luther to life for those who had never 
met the man. It also left the reader in no doubt about the importance of the devil 
for him. Luther’s view of Satan, however, is closely allied both to materiality and to 
humor. Our Cartesian inheritance, with its separation of mind and body, makes it 
difficult for us to comprehend the ease with which Luther could see the spiritual in 
the somatic, or how his body should have conveyed Lutheran identity so powerfully 
for a whole church. It makes it hard for us even to get the joke. Luther drew on 
digestive metaphors to convey some of his deepest insights, including his conceptions 
of good and evil, and he had an intuitive understanding of the link between creativity 
and bodily processes, partly because of the illnesses he suffered throughout his life. 
Any account of the reformer that wants to do justice to the importance of his 
body—or to the role of the devil in his thought—must come to terms with his ex- 
cremental rhetoric, which he regularly deployed against those he considered em- 
issaries of Satan. This is a feature that historians often try to excuse rather than 
explore. His psychobiographers, on the other hand, were fascinated by it, but rushed 
to apply twentieth-century taboos and to pathologize a feature of his character that 
was not at odds with much of sixteenth-century culture.’ But this is just part of Luth- 
er’s generally creative attitude to the body and to the appetites. Understanding his 
physicality, in text and image, can also help us to appreciate primary themes of his 
theology differently. For Luther, there was no neat division between body and spir- 
it—and this is worth taking seriously, for even psychoanalytically influenced char- 
acter studies tend to stress the mental at the expense of the physical. Luther’s body, 
omnipresent in Lutheran visual culture long after his death, was central to the char- 
acter of Lutheran devotional culture. 


THE sTouT LUTHER WHO CIRCULATED in images from the 1530s was a new creation. 
In the early years of the Reformation, before Cranach the Elder’s famous portraits 
of the intense monk attained their later dominance, there were a wide variety of 
likenesses of the reformer, some of them completely unrecognizable today, and just 
about all of them showed him as thin.’ Several artists even employed doves and halos 
to cast the young Luther in the familiar mold of the divinely inspired saint, and 
Cranach himself portrayed a gaunt, hollow-cheeked Luther in front of a niche, draw- 
ing on saint-like iconography. In brilliant discussions of this imagery, the late Bob 
Scribner argued that this was yet another example of the ways in which the Ref- 
ormation retained elements of Catholic belief, especially in relation to the reformer’s 
quasi-miraculous powers, accommodating far older ways of understanding the sa- 


7 Heiko Oberman’s biography Luther: Man between God and the Devil, trans. Eileen Walliser- 
Schwarzbart (New Haven, Conn., 1989), is a superb exception, treating Luther’s anal rhetoric seriously 
and setting out its medieval roots; see esp. 107-109. Luther’s antisemitism also needs to be considered 
in relation to his anal rhetoric, a subject that lies beyond the scope of this essay. 

8 See Katalog der Wolfenbitteler Luther-Drucke 1513 bis 1546, http://dbs.hab.de/luther/index.htm, 
for some representative examples of the wide array of early representations of Luther. A counterexample 
to the general rule of depicting him as thin is an etching by Daniel Hopfer of 1523 or later, which is 
based on the Cranach profile portrait; Hopfer gives Luther slightly sagging jowls. 
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cred.° In their use of visual codes, he argued, Lutherans fell back on traditional 
representations of Luther as saint, miracle-worker, and holy man. 

However, these images of Luther date only from the early 1520s. By the 1530s, 
a very different, more standardized iconography emerged, which dominated Luth- 
eran imagery throughout the sixteenth century. As visitors to the 1530 Diet of Augs- 
burg noted, Luther had begun to fill out, so that he no longer possessed the ascetic 
looks of his earlier years, a change that was reflected in the Cranach portraits with 
their realistic style.!° From then on, images of Luther broke decisively with earlier 
saintly models, producing a new kind of imagery for a religious figure who repre- 
sented a different approach to the flesh. This was a man who had a wife and children, 
a model for a church with married clergy, whose theology forthrightly attacked mo- 
nasticism. The change in how Luther was represented was not something that his 
friends or the artists would have put into words; nor might they have been consciously 
aware of its implications. But its significance is evident in the images themselves: in 
the sheer outpouring of woodcuts, oil paintings, and etchings, in their loving at- 
tention to the detail of his face and body, and in their frequent visual juxtapositions, 
portraying Luther next to other stout, powerful rulers, or contrasting him with the 
thin Melanchthon. And these were images to be used in churches, in the home, and 
in printed books—in short, in all the key contexts of popular Lutheran devotion. 

The Cranach workshop was located in Wittenberg, and Cranach the Elder’s 
friendship with Luther brought a key dynamism to the Reformation. The workshop 
rapidly achieved dominance in how the reformer was represented, both in a flood 
of portraits and in the new print media, and it created a local business out of man- 
ufacturing the icon of Luther. The print revolution made it possible to generate mass 
images of famous individuals, so that, for the first time, widely disseminated woodcut 
images ensured that people knew, for instance, what Charles V looked like. Of vary- 
ing quality, Luther pictures were produced for every occasion and every purse: 
Luther as doctor, prophet, or monk; paintings of Luther and Katharina von Bora as 
the ideal married couple; or the Luther double portraits with Melanchthon, designed 
to proclaim evangelical unity between the two very different reformers. As the Cra- 
nachs, father and son, developed their portraits of Luther at various ages, they also 
engaged in the burgeoning process of creating his biography.'! By 1530 there were 
poster-style, single-leaf printed woodcut portraits of the reformer for sale, showing 
his characteristic double chin, strong mouth, piercing deep-set eyes, fleshy face, and 


9 R. W. Scribner, “Luther Myth: A Popular Historiography of the Reformer,” in Scribner, Popular 
Culture and Popular Movements in Reformation Germany (London, 1987), 301-322; Scribner, “Incom- 
bustible Luther: The Image of the Reformer in Early Modern Germany,” ibid., 323-354; Scribner, For 
the Sake of Simple Folk: Popular Propaganda for the German Reformation (Cambridge, 1981), 14-36. See 
also Mark U. Edwards, Printing, Propaganda, and Martin Luther (Berkeley, Calif., 1994); and Martin 
Warnke, Cranachs Luther: Entwiirfe fiir ein Image (Frankfurt, 1984). Hans Baldung Grien and Hiero- 
nymus Hopfer both produced images of Luther with a halo and even with the dove of the Holy Spirit; 
Warnke, Cranachs Luther, 32-33. Cranach generally confined himself to employing a background niche. 

10 Luther’s figure changed around 1530. Visitors to Coburg Castle during the 1530 Imperial Diet 
at Augsburg reported that he was fat; Oberman, Luther, 326. In 1546, he famously referred to himself 
as the “stout doctor”: “Wenn ich wieder heim gen Wittenberg komm, so will ich mich alsdann in Sarg 
legen, und den Maden einen feisten Doctor zu essen geben”; WA, Tischreden [hereafter cited as WA 
TR] 6: 302, lines 12-14, No. 6975. The kidney stones from which he suffered also made his body bloated. 

11 See Mark U. Edwards, Jr., “Luther as Media Virtuoso and Media Persona,” in Medick and 
Schmidt, Luther zwischen den Kulturen, 102-118; and Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk, 14-36. 
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FiGurRE 3: Hans Brosamer, Martin Luther, 1530, printed by Wolfgang Resch, 364 x 284 mm. There is a matching 
woodcut of Katharina von Bora. From Max Geisberg and Walter L. Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 
1500-1550, 4 vols. (New York, 1974), 1: 391. Reproduced by permission of Directmedia Publishing Berlin. 
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squat neck. The large-size woodcut by Hans Brosamer, a follower of the Cranachs, 
was updated ten years later to portray the reformer as he aged.!? 

The Cranachs’ now-standard representation of Luther fused two different icon- 
ographic modes into a powerful and novel synthesis. Cranach the Elder’s images of 
the rulers of the Saxon house show them as massive, bull-headed figures, whose 
impressive solidity underlines their secular power. They stand erect with their feet 
apart, bestriding their realms; in bust portraits, their heads and shoulders cram the 
visual space. The images of Luther used the same means to present an individual who 
possessed unassailable religious authority. Drawing on representations of prophets, 
of Daniel, and even of Hercules, the Cranachs and their followers created a religious 
figure whose body was physically imposing.!? And they frequently represented 
Luther and the Saxon electors together: the baptism of Christ is shown taking place 
with Luther and the Saxon elector on either side, while in Cranach the Younger’s 
image of True and False Religion, a bulky Luther preaches from the pulpit as a sim- 
ilarly solid John Frederick in the foreground turns his head toward the viewer, car- 
rying the cross of martyrdom." Other images literally aligned the two. In a woodcut 
design that regularly appeared in his collected works, Luther and Elector John 
the Constant kneel on either side of the cross like two giant counterweights.'> (See 
Figure 4.) 

This style of depicting Luther found its epitome in Cranach the Younger’s full- 
length woodcuts from 1546 (the year of Luther’s death) and 1548, images that the 
modern viewer may find it hard to comprehend: the large body sits almost comically 
on the delicate feet. But for contemporary viewers, this monumentalism probably 
evoked Luther’s powerful presence, all the more poignantly because he was no 
longer with them. His garb marks him out as doctor and cleric, while the small, 
expressive hands meet across the massive chest to hold the tiny, precious Bible: when 
he died, casts were taken of his hands and face.1° The folds of the talar that he wears 


12 Hans Brosamer, Martin Luther, ca. 1540, 402 x 258 mm, printed by Hans Guldenmund, Nurem- 
berg; Max Geisberg and Walter L. Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 1500-1550, 4 vols. (New 
York, 1974), 1: 393. 

13 See Ingrid Kasten, “ ‘Was ist Luther? Ist doch die lere nitt meyn’: Die Anfange des Luther-Mythos 
im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Vaclav Bok and Frank Shaw, Magister et amicus: Festschrift fiir Kurt Gartner zum 
65. Geburtstag (Vienna, 2003), 899-931. She argues that the image of Luther as prophet, developed by 
Cranach, becomes the key representation. See also Robert Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, Teacher, and 
Hero: Images of the Reformer, 1520-1620 (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1999), 75-101. 

14 The Baptism of Christ in the Presence of Frederick the Wise and Martin Luther, reproduced in 
Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 2: 615; it dates from ca. 1548 and shows Fred- 
erick the Wise and Luther praying on each side. The broadsheet “The Difference between the True 
Religion of Christ and the False Idolatrous Teaching of Antichrist, Its Principal Features,” dates from 
the period after John Frederick’s defeat at Miihlberg, after mid-1547; ibid., 2: 619. See, on these images 
and many other examples, Carl Christensen, Princes and Propaganda: Electoral Saxon Art of the Ref- 
ormation (Kirksville, Mo., 1992), 79-81, 102-110; and for an early example, see also the title page of 
Luther’s Vom Reich Christi: Der CX Psalm (Wittenberg, 1539), which features small roundel portraits 
of Luther, the Elector John Frederick, and Melanchthon across the top border. 

15 Carl Christensen persuasively identifies this Saxon elector as John the Constant; see Christensen, 
Princes and Propaganda, 48-49. Meister M S, Friedrich der Weise, Herzog von Sachsen und Martin Luther 
in Anbetung des Kreuzes, reproduced in Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 3: 1283; 
and on the resemblance between Luther and the Elector, especially bareheaded, see Edgar Bierende, 
“Demut und Bekenntnis—Cranachs Bildnisse von Kurfiirst Johann Friedrich I von Sachsen,” in Volker 
Leppin, Georg Schmidt, and Sabine Wefers, eds., Johann Friedrich I: Der lutherische Kurfiirst (Gitersloh, 
2006), 327-357. 

16 These are now kept in the Marktkirche at Halle and were made on the orders of Justus Jonas 
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Ficure 4: An earlier version of this image in which Christ’s loincloth touches the two figures first appeared 
in the 1546 edition of Luther’s New Testament, published by Hans Lufft, and was also used in several volumes 
of Luther’s collected German works; the variant reproduced here appears in several other volumes of the 
collected works. The first volume of the Latin Works of 1545 also uses the same iconography, but the image 
differs slightly. From Carl Christensen, Princes and Propaganda: Electoral Saxon Art of the Reformation (Kirks- 
ville, Mo., 1992), 48-50. Reproduced by permission of Directmedia Publishing Berlin. 


create strong downward lines that reinforce the sense of authority, rooting him 
firmly to the ground. His stance is erect, the shoulders set powerfully back, the neck 
bull-like, yet the bearing is not that of a man of the sword. The head, with its trade- 
mark wayward curl, tilts slightly forward as the eyes gaze into the middle distance. 
Cranach the Younger’s monogram and the date are clearly visible in both woodcuts, 
authenticating the image and underlining the partnership between workshop and 
reformer. 

What was by now the familiar Luther was then used in print literature as well, 
especially in popular devotional works: Luther’s collected works, his hymns, the Cat- 


by the painter Lukas Furtenagel of Halle, who also did a brush drawing of Luther’s face on his deathbed. 
See Franckesche Stiftung Halle, Martin Luther und Halle: Kabinettausstellung der Marienbibliothek und 
der Franckeschen Stiftungen zu Halle im Luthergedenkjahr 1996 (Halle, 1996), 32-34. I am grateful to Dr. 
Andreas Stahl of the Landesdenkmalamt, Halle. On the particular significance of the hands and head 
as representing the individual, see Ulinka Rublack and Sachiko Kusukawa, “Grapho-Relics: German 
Lutheranism and Materializations of the Word” (paper presented at Relics and Remains: A Past and 
Present Conference, September 11, 2008). Colors are also important to these images of Luther: below 
his collar, a stripe of red undergarment is clearly visible. Rublack argues that he in fact wore red stock- 
nee see Ulinka Rublack, Dressing Up: Cultural Identity in Renaissance Europe (Oxford, forthcoming), 
chap. 3. 
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FiGurE 5: Lucas Cranach the Elder and Lucas Cranach the Younger, Martin Luther, Full Length, Facing Left, 
342 x 209 mm (Magdeburg, Christian Roedinger, 1546). Reproduced by permission of the Kupferstichkabinett, 


Vienna. 
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FIGuRE 6: Lucas Cranach the Elder and Lucas Cranach the Younger, Martin Luther, Full Length, Facing Right, 
144 x 97 mm. Reproduced by permission of the Lutherhalle Wittenberg. 
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echism, and the House Postils (designed for family devotions) were frequently pref- 
aced with a woodcut portrait. By the 1560s, pious Lutherans could even assemble 
a giant portrait out of a woodcut series produced by Cranach the Younger to dec- 
orate their own homes.!’ (See Figure 7.) There is comparatively little variation in 
these later images, which all show the reformer without tonsure and in clerical garb, 
often with the Bible at his side.!® And they became part of the penumbra of print 
culture: depictions of Luther were tooled into leather book bindings and used to 
decorate the autograph books that Wittenberg students loved to collect.!? Luther 
himself made use of this vogue for images of the reformer; for instance, he presented 
the Ansbach chancellor Georg Vogler with a copy of the German Bible prefaced with 
a lifelike painting by the Cranach workshop of himself against a blue background, 
adding a personal dedication in his own hand. This authentication in word and pic- 
ture was what made the gift valuable.?° More than with any other reformer, Luther’s 
image was familiar to a wide public. 

So successful were the Lutherans in making his monumentality part of the pos- 
itive image of Lutheranism that there are almost no examples of anti-Lutheran visual 
polemic that exploit what one might expect would be an easy target—Lutherans 
themselves regularly satirized the broad girths of the pope and his bishops. In the 
illustration to Cochlaeus’s hostile Seven-Headed Luther of 1529, the monk’s body 
from which the seven heads sprout is not particularly fat, while Luther’s cadaver in 
a fanatically anti-Lutheran woodcut of 1568, The Anatomy of Martin Luther (which 
shows his followers dissecting him), is of normal size.2! The Catholic ex-Lutheran 


17 There were similar formats for Hus and Melanchthon with a slightly less capacious body (the 
heads could be interchanged), but Melanchthon’s thin head sits oddly atop the body, which is too large 
for it; Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 1: 158-160. Jutta Strehle speculates that 
it may have been designed as a wall display triptych of giant reformers; Volkmar Joestel, ed., Luthers 
Schatzkammer: Kostbarkeiten im Lutherhaus Wittenberg (Dossel, 2008), 162-163. 

18 See the excellent Volkmar Joestel and Jutta Strehle, Luthers Bild und Lutherbilder: Ein Rundgang 
durch die Wirkungsgeschichte (Wittenberg, 2003), for images of Luther through the centuries, and the 
exhibition in the Lutherhalle Wittenberg. My thorough search of the Lutherhalle Wittenberg archive 
collection of printed images of the reformer suggests that the pictures of the young Luther as monk, 
or even as Junker Jérg, virtually disappeared in print, to be revived in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. (There are some marvelous exceptions that prove the rule: an image from 1598 of Luther as 
Junker Jérg that makes his torso so wide that his legs scarcely meet; the extraordinary triptych painting 
now in Weimar, Stadtkirche St. Peter und Paul, of Luther as monk, Junker Jorg, and mature man, which 
is reminiscent of the Cranach workshop’s triptych of the Saxon electors; and the image on the Wittenberg 
Stadtkirche Altar of Luther as Junker Jorg distributing communion—but the latter two show the later 
Luther as well.) Instead, the mature, stout Luther crowded out all other representations, creating a 
remarkably consistent image of the reformer. I am grateful to the curator, Jutta Strehle, for her help. 

19 Some of these leather bindings are exhibited in the Lutherhalle Wittenberg, while the copy of the 
1570 Urban Gaubisch Eisleben edition of the Tischreden at the Marienbibliothek Halle (C IV, 8 fols.) 
has an image of Luther tooled onto the front with Melanchthon on the back. On autograph collections, 
see Rublack and Kusukawa, “Grapho-Relics.” 

20 It is on display at the Historisches Museum in the Zeughaus, Berlin, Reich Exhibition, 2006. See 
Hans Ottomeyer, Jutta Gétzmann, and Ansgar Reiss, eds., Heiliges Rémisches Reich deutscher Nation 
962 bis 1806 (Dresden, 2006), 60-61. This gift, which Luther presented to Vogler when he visited in 
Wittenberg, was not a political calculation, for by that time Vogler had left his post; it recognized the 
contribution that his pro-Reformation policies had made to the Reformation. 

21 On Cochlaeus, see Peter Norman Brooks, “Preface,” in Brooks, ed., Seven-Headed Luther: Essays 
in Commemoration of a Quincentenary, 1483-1983 (Oxford, 1983), vi-viii. Similarly, Johann Hasenberg’s 
1528 Ad Luderanorum, famosum Libelum, recens Wittenbergae editum, Responsio (Leipzig, 1528), a 
broadsheet resembling a cartoon, does not show a fat Luther, and neither does his Ludus ludentum 
Lutherum ludens (Leipzig, 1530; now digitized in VD 16), which depicts Luther and Katharina von Bora. 
It could be argued that these are early works of Luther before he filled out; yet though they make much 
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Johann Nas, who wrote the verses for The Anatomy, knew only too well how to use 
the excremental and monstrous themes that Lutheran anti-Catholic propaganda had 
exploited. The illustrations of his work are packed with images of Luther, including 
the heretic as a pig, but they do not make much of his size.” Propagandists poked 
fun at Luther for being too given to German beer or abused him for being licentious, 
but they rarely showed him as fat. Indeed, so successful had Lutheran propaganda 
been in presenting Luther’s presence as physically powerful that Catholics found it 
hard to wrench its meaning back to suggest corruption or lassitude. 


1 


LUTHER’S IMAGE AS A monumental figure, then, was firmly established. His life story 
became equally heroic. Biographies of various kinds began to be written soon after 
his death, and they, too, conveyed a surprisingly strong sense of their hero’s body. 
But the work that probably did the most to shape the picture of the reformer’s per- 
sonality, appearing at the same time as these biographies and images of Luther, was 
the celebrated Table Talk or Tischreden. Here, too, images played a crucial part: 
many versions of the classic were prefaced by a woodcut bust portrait of the now- 
familiar broad-shouldered reformer and an illustration of him at the table with the 


of the reformer’s sensuality, they do not present him as corpulent. More surprisingly, the 1589 woodcut 
illustration for Abraham Nagel’s Schiittlung def vermeinten Christenbaums (Ingolstadt, 1589), which 
reproduces the seven-headed Luther with Katharina von Bora as the trunk of the tree of heresy, does 
not represent Luther as fat even though by then the iconography of the stout reformer was well-es- 
tablished; reproduced in Peter Burschel, “Das Monster: Katholische Luther-Imagination im 16. Jahr- 
hundert,” in Medick and Schmidt, Luther zwischen den Kulturen, 42. On The Anatomy of Martin Luther, 
see Johann Nas, and probably Alexander and Samuel Weissenhorn, artists, Sihe wie das ellend Luth- 
erthumb (1568?). There were many editions, including one from 1582, and by 1568 there was a Lutheran 
riposte, printed at Wittenberg, Des ehrwiirdigen Herrn Doctoris Martini Lutheri gottseligen Triumpf und 
Verantwortung wider die gottlosen Schméhschrift der neuen Miinch der Jesuiter .. . ; another riposte with 
verses by Johann Fischart and an image by Tobias Stimmer, The Barefooted Friars Tearing Apart the Dead 
St. Francis, appeared ca. 1568, republished in 1577. See Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf 
Woodcut, 3: 1184-1185; and for the Stimmer woodcut, ibid., 3: 1016. See on the original image Joseph 
Leo Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (New Haven, Conn., 2004), 397. The image was based, as 
Koerner shows, on the 1567 woodcut illustrating Luther’s Tischreden. Another woodcut satire from this 
period attributed to the Weissenhorns is Martin Luther and the Poor Peasant; deliberately anachronistic 
in style, evoking the famous woodcut title pages of popular pamphlets around the time of the Peasants’ 
War, it shows Luther as thin. See Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 3: 1186-1187, 
for two versions of it. The failure to make capital out of Luther’s bulk is even more striking because 
works from the same period, including the manuscript Jesuit play from Dillingen, Curiositas, make much 
of the Lutheran pastor called Biberius, who with his wife offers communion wine from a beer jug. See 
Burschel, “Das Monster.” Even in New Spain, where Luther was depicted as run over by the triumphant 
cart of the Catholic Church or as drowning in the sea, he is not depicted as especially fat; Alicia Mayer, 
“‘The Heresiarch That Burns in Hell’: The Image of Luther in New Spain,” in Medick and Schmidt, 
Luther zwischen den Kulturen, 119-140. 

22 On Ecclesia militans, see Jennifer Spinks, Monstrous Births and Visual Culture in Sixteenth-Century 
Germany (London, 2009), 105-129 and figs. 5.1 and 5.2, Johann Nas and the Monogrammist L with a 
cross, 1569: Luther trots along obediently behind a large Katharina-sow, in an image that owes much 
to depictions of the Judensau, and also, as Spinks points out, derives from stories of a monstrous birth 
from Halle. Interestingly, too, Ecclesia militans is responding to Lutherus triumphans of 1568, a pro- 
Luther broadsheet that shows a monumental Luther and is also illustrated with a roundel portrait of 
the broad-faced reformer; Geisberg and Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 3: 1316, 1317. See 
Burschel, “Das Monster.” An exception here is a much later image from the 1620s in the wake of the 
Battle of the White Mountain, which has Luther so fat that he needs a wheelbarrow to cart his giant 
paunch: Nun muss es ja gewandert sein, copper etching, between 1620 and 1630; see Joestel and Strehle, 
Luthers Bild und Lutherbilder, 19, for a reproduction. 
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FiGurRE 7: Martin Luther, Lucas Cranach d. J. workshop, woodcut in 11 parts, ca. 1560. Reproduced by per- 
mission of the Lutherhalle Wittenberg. The size of the total image is 1395 cm x 775 cm. 
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Wittenberg circle and his children in the room. The Table Talk presents Luther eat- 
ing, drinking, conversing, and doing theology, a vision of grounded, four-square spir- 
ituality that could not have been further from the anorexic saints of medieval Ca- 
tholicism. And just as it made the reader aware of the reformer’s appetites and 
earthiness, so it also powerfully evoked his battles with Satan, an aspect of his per- 
sonality that has often been misunderstood because it has not been placed in its wider 
literary and cultural context. 

Luther’s charactér has always been intensely important to Lutheranism. The his- 
toriographical focus on Luther as hero has its origins in the nature of the Wittenberg 
Reformation, which lost its cohesion when Luther died and his charisma no longer 
held the movement together. In the wake of defeat in the Schmalkaldic War, when 
the new church most needed to be united, the movement split bitterly between “Phil- 
ippists” loyal to Melanchthon and Gnesio-Lutherans who were opposed to what they 
saw as a betrayal of Luther’s message. For both sides, Luther’s legacy was part of 
the battleground, yet neither side could monopolize his biography. 

The process of writing Luther’s biography began early: even his death was a public 
matter, with an account by eyewitnesses of his illness and deathbed soon rushed to 
print. Funeral sermons and orations by Johannes Bugenhagen and Melanchthon 
were all published by the Wittenberg printer Georg Rhau, and many of the publi- 
cations about or by Luther in 1546 were prefaced with his picture.?> Just a decade 
later, the first full-length biography was produced. Ludwig Rabus’s 1556 History of 
the Life and Death. . . of “Dr Martin Luther”—his title of “doctor” is respectfully used 
throughout—forms the centerpiece of Rabus’s monumental multi-volume history of 
the martyrs of the Christian Church. It is a compilation of biographical materials that 
attempts to place Luther within a long line of Christian saints, including even a life 
of Hus and of Savanarola.24 Rabus wanted to construct a new version of church 
history, one that would dignify the Lutheran Church with a past stretching back to 
the early church.?5 As part of a wave of historical writing in the aftermath of the 


23 See, for example, the fine roundel image of Luther prefacing the description of his death in Justus 
Jonas and Michael Coelius, Vom Christlichen abschied ... (Wittenberg, 1546); a companion roundel 
of Melanchthon prefaced his Oratio. See also the roundel image in Martin Luther, Zwo Schéne vnd 
Trostliche predigt ... (Wittenberg, 1546); as the title page notes, these sermons were given “hart vor 
seinem seligen Abschied von diesem Jamertal.” For a similar image, also from 1546, see Johann Span- 
genberg, Das Gebet Mose, des Mans Gottes: Der XC. Psalm. Durch D. Mart. Luther jnn Latinischer sprach 
ausgelegt, vnd jtzt verdeudscht (Wittenberg, 1546). The image in Epitaphivm des Ehrwirdigen Herrn vnd 
Vaters Martini Luthers ... (Nuremberg, 1546) is smaller and cruder but also uses the roundel device to 
show an older Luther. See also Evangelisches Predigerseminar Wittenberg, ed., “Vom Christlichen ab- 
schied aus diesem tédlichen leben des Ehrwirdigen Herrn D. Martini Lutheri”: Drei zeitgendssische Texte 
zum Tode D. Martin Luthers (Stuttgart, 1996), facsimile ed. 

24 The connection that biographers made between Savanarola and Luther would merit a study of 
its own. In the 1557 edition of Rabus’s Historien, the Life of Savanarola immediately precedes that of 
Luther (Rabus kept adding to the collection of biographies in subsequent editions). Ludwig Rabus, 
Historien: Der Heyligen Auferwolten Gottes Zetigen/ Bekennern vnd Martyrern . . . Der vierdte Theyl (Stras- 
bourg, 1557). Cyriakus Spangenberg also wrote a Life of Savanarola: Historia: Vom Leben Lere vnd Tode/ 
Hieronymi Sauanarole. Anno 1498. zu Florentz verbrant (Wittenberg, 1556). So eager was Mathesius to 
divine a connection between Savanarola and Luther that he opens his first sermon by announcing— 
wrongly—that Luther was born in the year Savanarola was burned; Johannes Mathesius, Historien/ Von 
des Ehrwirdigen in Gott Seligen thewren Manns Gottes/ Doctoris Martini Luthers (1566; repr., Nuremberg, 
1573), fol. Ir. Selnecker corrects the mistake but makes the connection with Savanarola on the very first 
page of his biography. 

25 The same impulse is evident in artworks, too. See, for example, the choir stalls in the Church of 
the Holy Brethren in Braunschweig for a cycle of forty-six full-length portraits of apostles, martyrs, and 
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Reformation, he carefully reproduced the sources—letters, Luther’s works, reports 
of those close to Luther—from which he had compiled his account. Although he 
plagiarized Melanchthon’s funeral oration and biographical sketch of Luther in his 
account of the reformer’s early life and for the dramatic events at Worms, he also 
edited his source: where Melanchthon described Luther as a scholar well read in the 
church fathers and the classics, Rabus’s Luther appeals to the Word of God alone; 
and where Melanchthon was careful to excuse Luther’s excessive polemics, and freely 
admitted the difficulties of his bullish character, Rabus’s biography emphasizes, as 
it says on the title page, his “manifold struggles and fights.” Luther has to learn the 
importance of stubbornness: at Augsburg with the papal legate Cajetan in 1518, our 
hero shows humility and is prepared to compromise, “which if the opposition, the 
Pope’s servants and emissaries had accepted, the business of the Gospel would have 
been suppressed right at the beginning. But it pleased the Almighty for things to turn 
out otherwise.”?’ Thereafter he is a resolute fighter for the truth; and Rabus selected 
source extracts to construct a biography that is a series of confrontations in which 
Luther stands firm, culminating in the Diet at Worms when he refused to recant. 

Rabus—or his publisher—also knew the value of the image. Crude woodcuts 
illustrate the key encounters of the early years: Augsburg, Leipzig, the burning of 
the papal bull, the emperor at Worms, and there is even one of Worms with a car- 
toon-style scrawl where Luther says, in the famous words he may never actually have 
uttered, “Here I stand. I can do nothing else. God help me. Amen.”?8 Scattered 
throughout the book is a woodcut bust portrait of Luther, and the printer recycles 
the “encounter” woodcuts for the later meetings at Marburg and Schmalkalden. We 
see Luther preaching, in a woodcut that borrows from the now-standard iconogra- 
phy, and a final woodcut illustrates his funeral, showing his coffin. Here the crude 
visuals, lovingly hand-colored in the example held at the Lutherhalle in Wittenberg, 


confessors, followed by pictures of the reformers. Koerner, The Reformation of the Image, 388; the series 
was probably completed in the 1590s. 

26 See Irena Backus, Life Writing in Reformation Europe: Lives of Reformers by Friends, Disciples and 
Foes (Aldershot, 2008). Part of the intellectual context came from Johann Sleidan’s ambitious history 
of the Reformation. On the contemporary understanding of history, see Susan Boettcher, “Cyriakus 
Spangenberg als Geschichtsschreiber,” in Stefan Rhein and Giinther Wartenberg, eds., Reformatoren im 
Mansfelder Land: Erasmus Sarcerius und Cyriakus Spangenberg (Leipzig, 2006), 155-170; see also her 
forthcoming The Memory of Martin Luther, 1546-1580, on these various projects of memorialization. 
Others were at work, too: Spalatin carefully collected papers for such a work, and only a fraction of the 
chronicles the indefatigable Spangenberg wrote were published. See Irmgard Hoss, Georg Spalatin, 
1484-1545: Ein Leben in der Zeit des Humanismus und der Reformation (1956; 2nd ed., Weimar, 1989); 
and see Staatsarchiv Weimar, Spalatiniana; and on Spangenberg and history, see Andreas Stahl, “Cyri- 
akus Spangenberg als Chronist: Die Authentizitat des Sterbehauses von Martin Luther,” in Rhein and 
Wartenberg, Reformatoren im Mansfelder Land, 191-216; and Siegfried Brauer’s “Cyriakus Spangenberg 
als mansfeldisch-sachsischer Reformationshistoriker,” ibid., 171-190. 

27 Rabus, Historien (1557 ed., VD 16 R 44), fol. xvi (1): “Welches so es die Widerpart/ des Babsts 
Diener vnd Gesandten hetten angenommen/ were der handel des Euangeliums also bald im anfang 
vndertruckt worden/ Aber es hat dem Allmetchtigen anderst gefallen.” 

28 Rabus, Historien. The work appeared in eight parts, and copies of printings in 1556 (VD 16R 
41) and 1557 (apparently there were two: VD 16 R 44 and VD 16 ZV 12904) survive; but it does not 
appear to have enjoyed a long afterlife: there are no surviving editions after 1571/1572. There are eleven 
small woodcuts: one of Luther’s bust, one of Augsburg, one of Leipzig, one of Luther and Aleander, 
one of the burning of the papal bull, two of Worms, two of soldiers, one of Luther preaching, and one 
of Luther’s funeral. Martin Treu, Martin Luther in Wittenberg: Ein biographischer Rundgang (Wittenberg, 
2006), reproduces the colored woodcuts in the Lutherhalle copy. 
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FicurE 8: Ludwig Rabus, Historien: Der Heyligen AuBerwélten Gottes Zeiigen (Strasbourg, 1557), fol. Ixxix v, 
hand-colored copy from the Lutherhalle Wittenberg. Reproduced by permission of the Lutherhalle Witten- 
berg. 





provide a basic narrative of what the pious Lutheran needs to know about the re- 
former’s life. 

The biographies of Luther by Johannes Mathesius and Cyriakus Spangenberg, 
which appeared in 1566 and 1589 respectively, were conceived, by contrast, as de- 
votional works for oral delivery: both started life as a series of sermons. Spangen- 
berg’s appeared year by year from the 1560s until they were finally collected in a 
single volume, ornamented throughout with simple bust woodcuts of the reformer.?? 
Mathesius’s biography was the more apparently successful, with twelve editions. His 
year-by-year chronological account of his hero’s life (each sermon covers one or two 
years) also makes much of Luther’s physical and mental ailments, describing his 
digestive problems and his depression; he even details an episode of constipation, 
telling how Luther’s bowels opened in the night “so that he began to be freed with 
joy from his complaint and load which he had carried with death-pains for almost 
eleven days.”3° Although we hear quite a lot about Luther’s body, including how he 

29 On sermons by Mathesius and Spangenberg, see Patrick T. Ferry, “Confessionalization and Pop- 


ular Preaching: Sermons against Synergism in Reformation Saxony,” Sixteenth Century Journal 28 (1997): 
1143-1166. 

30 Mathesius, Historien, fol. cxxxi. Mathesius’s posthumously published biography of Luther was 
reprinted at least twelve times in the sixteenth century (in 1566, 1568, 1570, 1572, 1573, 1576, 1580, 1583, 
1588, 1590, 1592, and 1600, apparently only in Nuremberg). Mathesius himself had a deep interest in 
metallurgy, and the profits that the parents of one of his pupils made through mining speculation paid 
for him to return as a student to Wittenberg in 1540, where he also transcribed some of Luther’s Table 
Talk; he became pastor in the mining region of Joachimstal and wrote a series of sermons based on the 
imagery of mining, Bergpostilla: Oder Sarepta (Nuremberg, 1578). In the biography, he refers frequently 
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lost weight as he neared death, there is little about his children or his wife, and his 
marriage is not mentioned in the chronicle of the year 1525. Mathesius and Johann 
Sleidan provided material for a handy briefer biography; although its author, Ni- 
kolaus Selnecker, originally came from Melanchthon’s circle, his story also cast Luth- 
er’s life as a constant struggle against the devil and made much of the prophecies 
surrounding him. He also repeatedly used the authorial “I,” reporting what he him- 
self had seen and heard of Luther.31 

At the same time that these biographies were creating the narrative of Luther’s 
life, the Table Talk appeared, edited by Johannes Aurifaber. This collection of Luth- 
er’s dinnertime conversations, recorded by his students, dealt with an unconven- 
tional mix of topics—doctrine, politics, observations on men’s and women’s bodies— 
reproducing the rhythms of his speech, often coarse but always striking. It was a 
daring venture; small wonder that Lutherans were at first divided about the wisdom 
of publishing it at all.52 It has been a monumental work of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century scholarship to collate, edit, compare, and catalogue Luther’s Tischreden, 
stripping back the accretions to come as close as possible to the reformer’s words. 
Yet if we want to understand where Aurifaber’s collection of 1566 fits into the tra- 
dition of Lutheran biography, we need to return to the original text, considering it 
as a book in its own right, and placing it in its contemporary intellectual context in 
the publishing world of the later sixteenth century.3> The success of Aurifaber’s col- 
lection (published at Eisleben, where Luther was born and died) can be measured 
by the speed with which he lost control over his bestseller: there was a pirated Frank- 
furt edition the very next year, and the Table Talk soon became part of the large 


to Luther’s childhood as a son of a “Bergmann,” as he puts it, presenting him as rather closer to labor 
than his smelter-master (effectively mine owner) father actually was, and relating this to his prophetic 
role: “Gott wolte au8 Japhets vnd Thubals nachkommen vnd Deutschen Saraptanern vnnd Berleuten/ 
sein Kirche am ende der Welt reformieren,” fol. 3 r; he also uses mining as a metaphor (195 v). Span- 
genberg had a similar interest in mining, and his massive chronicles of Mansfeld, where Luther spent 
his childhood, include great detail on the subject. He also explores the allegorical meanings of mining 
in his biography of Luther, describing God as the “Oberste Bergherr” and the Christians as “Dinge- 
hewer”; Cyriakus Spangenberg, Theander Lutherus (Oberursel, 1589), fol. 354v. Spangenberg began the 
project with Warhafftiger Bericht von den wolthaten/ die Gott durch D. Martin Luther seligen/ fiirnemlich 
Deudschland erzeigt/vnd von der Schendlichen groben vndanckbarkeit/ fiir solche grosse gaben (Jena, 1561). 
The importance of mining to Luther’s identity has not been fully appreciated hitherto. For important 
new findings, see Michael Fessner, “Die Familie Luder und das Bergwerks- und Hiittenwesen in der 
Grafschaft Mansfeld und im Herzogtum Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel,” in Rosemarie Knape, ed., Martin 
Luther und Eisleben (Leizpig, 2007), 11-31; and Andreas Stahl, “Baugeschichtliche Erkenntnisse zu 
Luthers Elternhaus in Mansfeld und seiner Bewohner,” ibid., 353-390. 

31 Nikolaus Selnecker, Historica Narratio et Oratio... (Leipzig, 1575), translated as Historica oratio: 
Vom Leben vnd Wandel des... Herrn.. . Martini Lutheri, trans. P. Heuslerus (Leipzig, 1576). See Kolb, 
Martin Luther as Prophet, 70-74. I have used the version that prefaces the 1577 edition of Luther’s 
Tischreden. 

32 Helmut Junghans, “Die Tischreden Martin Luthers,” in D. Martin Luthers Werke: Sonderedition 
der kritischen Weimarer Ausgabe. Begleitheft zu den Tischreden (Weimar, 2000), 26; and see Johannes 
Schilling, “Bibliographie der Tischredenausgaben,” WA 59: 747-760. I shall deal elsewhere with the 
history and iconography of the image of the reformer at the table in the Frankfurt editions of 1567 and 
1568, which merits an article in its own right. 

33 For ease of reference, I shall cite from the facsimile edition, Aurifaber: Tischreden oder Colloquia 
Doct. Mart. Luthers. Faksimile.-Druck der Originalausgabe 1566, mit einem Nachwort von J. Adler (Leipzig, 
1968) [hereafter cited as Luther, Tischreden, 1566]. 
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publishing scene there, co-published by, among others, the leading Frankfurt pub- 
lisher, Sigmund Feyerabend. 

What is immediately striking about the work—and has irritated later scholarly 
editors—is the grouping of the Table Talk not by date but by theme, a structure that 
Aurifaber adopted from the original unpublished collection of conversations noted 
by various students in a mixture of German and Latin.» This enabled the book to 
function as a devotional text that gave the reader access to Luther’s theology in easily 
digestible chunks. If ever any book exemplified Andrew Pettegree’s idea that books 
can be brand names, objects that one owns not to read but to proclaim one’s con- 
fessional identity, it is the Tischreden.>° Designed to be dipped into rather than read 
at a single sitting, it also made Luther’s person an inseparable part of his theology, 
part of the Lutheran “package.” And it could be bought in various formats: the fat 
quarto version, in two volumes; the elegant large-size folio with red ink for emphasis 
and classy capitals. There were competitors: a revised selection was made in 1571 
by Andreas Stangewald in Frankfurt and printed by Thomas Rebart’s heirs, arranged 
into forty-three chapters. It was succeeded by a Leipzig edition that included Sel- 
necker’s biography of Luther, together with a vivid large frontispiece bust portrait.*’ 
The version by Stangewald was the one that went on to dominate later Luther re- 
ception, lasting through the eighteenth century.** But the original Aurifaber selec- 
tion under eighty heads was undoubtedly the most current sixteenth-century version 
in the crucial half-century after Luther’s death.*° 

Aurifaber’s volume begins with passages on the Word, followed by a series of 
chapters that lay out the central themes of Luther’s theology. But section 23 brings 
a change of direction, as a brief chapter on angels gives way to a hefty chunk of texts 
on the devil, followed by a litany of chapters on enemies of various kinds: the pope, 
monks, and enthusiasts of every stripe. The tone then shifts again, with chapters on 
the Christian life, marriage, and the world, before degenerating into a series of much 
shorter sections. This structure preserves a characteristic trait of Luther’s person- 
ality: his tendency to polarize. In Luther’s theology we get the kingdom of this world 


34 Junghans, “Die Tischreden Martin Luthers,” 27; and see Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, 152-154. 

35 On the importance of the Loci communes method in systematizing Luther’s thought for later 
readers (and expressly used in the Tischreden, as the title page of the two-volume version of 1567 in- 
dicates), derived from Melanchthon, see Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, 195-224. 

.36 Andrew Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Persuasion (Cambridge, 2005), 156-159. 

37 Nikolaus Selnecker, “Historica Oratio,” in Martin Luther, Colloquia oder Christliche niitzliche 
Tischreden ... (Leipzig, 1577), fols. c (iv) r-g (vi) v. I have consulted copies of the Tischreden in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the British Library in London, the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, the Luth- 
erhalle Wittenberg, the Marienbibliothek Halle, and the Royal Library in Copenhagen. 

38 See VD 16, VD 17, and Junghans, “Die Tischreden Martin Luthers”; Schilling, “Bibliographie 
der Tischredenausgaben”; Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, 153. The binding of the British library copy 
of the 1577 edition has an image of the stout Luther on the cover tooled into the leather. 

39 There are fifteen extant sixteenth-century editions of Aurifaber, as compared to only five of the 
revised Stangewald/Selnecker version. See VD 16; Junghans, “Die Tischreden Martin Luthers”; Schill- 
ing, “Bibliographie der Tischredenausgaben”; Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, 152-154. A Latin version 
of the Table Talk was published in 1571, translated by the pastor Heinrich Peter Rebenstock, but it 
appeared in one edition only. The first English version is the translation by Captain Henry Bell, published 
in 1652, republished in 1659 and 1791. It loosely follows Aurifaber’s original, with eighty rather than 
forty-three headings. It too has an engraved illustration, featuring a bulky Luther, on his own, with 
neither table nor companions. Dris. Martini Lutheri Colloquia Mensalia; or, Dr. Martin Luther’s Divine 
Discourses at his table, &c ... Collected first together by Dr. A. Lauterbach, and afterwards disposed into 
certain common places by J. Aurifaber ... (London, 1652). 
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and the Kingdom of God, law and gospel, works and faith, and so on. A great deal 
of his intellectual energy is devoted to identifying two terms, and allying himself with 
one of them while denigrating the other. In most editions, the key chapter on the 
devil comes around the middle, so that the volume—intended to be leafed through 
rather than read at a sitting—easily opens there.4? Why should Aurifaber have given 
it such prominence, and what was its legacy? 

To answer this question, we need to consider its relation to the Frankfurt pub- 
lishing scene more closely. In the same year he published his 1569 edition of the Table 
Talk, Feyerabend also printed a similar large-size handsome collected edition of 
Devil Books, bringing together a series of moralizing tracts caricaturing different 
sins.4! Each has its own peculiar devil: there is the House Devil, the Adultery Devil, 
the Gorging Devil, the Drunkenness Devil, even the Trousers Devil, which mocks 
the fashion for wide Turkish-style trousers. Nor was Feyerabend the only Frankfurt 
publisher to turn a penny by publishing the Table Talk: Nicholas Basse, another 
Frankfurt printer, also produced editions of it in both German and Latin. Basse 
happened to have a sideline in reprinting classics of demonology; in 1576 he had 
produced a German version of Lambert Daneau’s treatise on witchcraft, together 
with the much older fifteenth-century skeptical treatise by Ulrich Molitor, which 
stresses the importance of illusion in witchcraft.4? Hardly a current authority, this 
was a back number reprinted to cash in on the vogue for books on witchcraft, and 
he followed it up in 1580 with a selection of old witchcraft treatises in Latin, including 
the hoary Malleus of 1486. In 1586, he again mined the same rich seam by publishing 
yet another volume in the handsome folio format of the Tischreden: a collection of 
books of demonology. Edited by Abraham Saur, the collection is loosely Lutheran 
and includes many texts that are daringly skeptical about the reality of witchcraft, 
such as an extract from Johann Weyer’s De praestigiis daemonum, together with 
Saur’s own impassioned plea for fairer trials of witches, which includes dramatic 
extracts from several trials (a selling point advertised on the cover).*? Evidently there 
was something of a publishing vogue in these Protestant circles for books dealing 
with witchcraft and the devil. 

By organizing the Tischreden thematically, and including a chapter specifically on 
the devil, Aurifaber highlighted the importance of Satan in Luther’s theology. He 
also created a section that could readily be exploited by those who were interested 
in the devil. And this is exactly what happened. It has long been known that the Devil 
Books were a predominantly Lutheran form of moralizing, in which the message 
about sin was sugared with a coating of humor.*4 But less familiar is the very direct 


40 The exception is the two-volume edition, in which the section comes at the end of volume 1. The 
well-thumbed copy of the 1570 Urban Gaubisch Eisleben edition at the Marienbibliothek Halle evidently 
had an owner who did exactly this, for the sections on the devil are among the most heavily underlined. 

41 Sigmund Feyerabend, Theatrum diabolorum (Frankfurt, 1569). 

42 Lambert Daneau, Zwey Gesprech: Das erste/ Von Zauberern/ welche man Lateinisch/ Sortilegos oder 
Sortiarios, nennet ... Das ander/ Von Hexen ynd Vnholden/ anfenglich vor CXIIII. Jaren lateinisch von 
VLRICO MOLITORIS ... , trans. Conrad Lautenbach (Frankfurt, 1576). 

43 Abraham Saur, ed., Theatrum de veneficis (Frankfurt, 1586); Jakob Sprenger [sic], Malleus ma- 
leficarum (Frankfurt, 1580); and he also republished Bodin’s famous treatise on witchcraft in Latin in 
1590: Jean Bodin, Io. Bodini Andegavensis De magorvm daemonomania .. . (Frankfurt, 1590). In 1575 
and 1586, he published Johannes Weyer’s skeptical De praestigiis daemonum in German translation; and 
he published Johann Gédelmann’s slightly skeptical witchcraft treatise in 1592. 

44 See Ria Stambaugh, ed., Teufelbiicher in Auswahl, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1970-1980); and see Lyndal 
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way in which Luther’s own sayings on the devil fitted into this printed literature of 
entertainment. Indeed, part of the attraction of the Tischreden lay in its entertain- 
ment value, especially in the sections that dealt with the devil. 

Driving home the idea that faith can protect against any devil, the Luther of the 
Table Talk tells a funny story. A doctor of medicine sees a child baptized and is very 
taken with the power of the declaration of faith, saying that if only someone had said 
those words for him, he would never have feared the devil. The bystanders reassure 
him that these are exactly the words that were used at his own baptism; thus fortified, 
he maintains that he will no longer fear Satan. As if to take him at his word, the devil 
soon appears on the wall in the form of a goat. The doctor promptly seizes the goat 
by the horns and the body disappears, leaving him with the trophy of horns in his 
hands. So far, so good: here we have a story that stresses the power of faith and gently 
mocks the learned doctor, who has to be told by simple folk what happened at his 
own baptism. But a typical Luther story always has at least one twist. So impressed 
is a bystander with the doctor’s feat that he tries to do the same, only to find that 
the diabolic goat, too strong for him, breaks his neck. Only faith can master the devil. 
This story is hardly meant literally, and it owes a good deal to tales about Claus the 
Fool. It performs something of a sleight of hand, too, for pre-Reformation baptisms 
included powerful exorcisms, formulas that Luther did not at first relinquish. Al- 
though the ostensible moral is the power of faith, one can almost read the original 
moral underneath: a demonstration of the power of exorcism.** 

Other stories hardly seem to have a clear message at all: there is the fiddler who 
is found dead, his arms outstretched in the shape of a cross, after confessing that he 
had signed himself to the devil for five years. Even stranger is the story of the Em- 
peror Friedrich, who invites a magician to dinner, then conjures ox hooves and claws 
onto the hands of his hapless guest. Embarrassed by his claws, the poor man can 
hardly bear to eat. Offering to conjure something for the emperor in return, he 
magically causes a tumult outside. As soon as the emperor sticks his head out the 
window to investigate, huge antlers grow on his head so that he cannot fit it back 
through the window. The moral? Each devil is stronger than the last. Wonderfully 
anti-authoritarian as the joke is, it hardly makes one frightened of either the devil 
or the magician.*¢ 

Indeed, the fiddler leads a sequence of tall tales about the devil, tricks and il- 
lusions that seem to be there for their own sake.47 We even meet a peasant who offers 
to let a monk eat his fill of a cartload of hay, and the greedy brother polishes off half 


Roper, “Drinking, Whoring and Gorging: Brutish Indiscipline and the Formation of Protestant Iden- 
tity,” in Roper, Oedipus and the Devil: Witchcraft, Sexuality, and Religion in Early Modern Europe (Lon- 
don, 1994), 145-170. 

45 Luther, Tischreden, 1566, fol. 289 v; WA TR 6: 208, line 25, No. 6815. 

46 Tbid., fol. 308 r; and see WA TR 2: 97, lines 19-34, No. 1425; Luther told it in 1532. 

47 Luther, Tischreden, 1566, fol. 296 r. So, for example, there is the story of the monk and the cardinal 
who stay overnight in a haunted inn. The two go off to sleep, but the demon pulls the hair around their 
tonsures, and each mistaking him for the other, they fall to fighting. At last one of the monks bids the 
devil be gone in the name of God, and they return to the monastery. No sooner have the monks arrived 
back than they find the devil waiting for them, so they leap to the conclusion that they have managed 
to get him under their power by the force of their verbal commands. They put the devil into a monk’s 
cowl, adding a bell on top to make him easily recognizable, and pack him off to the kitchen to work, 
where various adventures ensue. The marginalia seek to impose some kind of message on this shapeless 
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the load. Next we meet the angry debtor who grabs the leg of the Jew to whom he 
owes money—only to have the leg come off in his hand.48 Such stories had huge 
appeal, and we find them again in none other than the Faust book of 1587, where 
the townsman Faust performs the incredible eating feat, while the angry debtor of 
Luther’s story is replaced with a proverbially dishonest horse-seller. Faust is the 
ultimate trickster, the monk and the Jew rolled into one. We know that the writer 
of the Historia von D. Johann Fausten had Feyerabend’s collection of demonology, 
the Devil Books, and also the Tischreden at hand when he compiled the story of the 
Lutheran doctor of theology who sells his soul to the devil.49 

Recent biographers have taken the role of the devil in Luther’s theology very 
seriously. For Heiko Oberman, the key to Luther’s personality was that he felt him- 
self caught between God and the devil. So essential was this to his theology in Ober- 
man’s view that his invigorating biography makes us understand Luther as someone 
for whom the devil was a real presence. Indeed, Oberman argues that Luther’s pre- 
occupation with the imminence of the Last Days and the End of the World was not 
the product of his later years as he became old and embittered, but can be found 
right at the outset of his career.5° Oberman contrasts Luther’s conception of life as 
a struggle between God and the devil with his mother’s belief that her next-door 
neighbor was a witch. This is “medieval witchcraft”—and he explicitly uses the term 
“medieval” here, going on to point out that Luther in a sense intensified the medieval 
belief in the devil by greatly increasing the scope of his activity in the world. This 
view of Luther has colored much of the subsequent historiography of witchcraft, with 
Protestantism’s emphasis on Satan being commonly viewed as a precondition of the 
witch-hunt in Protestant areas. The witchcraft case of 1540 in Wittenberg can be 
adduced to suggest Lutheran credulity, while the Devil Books and the general mor- 
alization of sin are considered part of the broader obsession with the devil in late- 
sixteenth-century German culture.>! 

But the implied distinction that Oberman makes here between “medieval witch- 


narrative: “Devil in a monk’s cowl” and “No-one should tease the Devil.” But what stays in the mind 
is the vision of the poor devil wearing the foolish bell on his head. Ibid., fol. 298 r. 

48 Tbid., fol. 307; this comes in the brief section on Zauberei. 

49 It is interesting that Nicholas Basse, who printed works of demonology, also printed the Latin 
version of the Tischreden in 1571 together with Hieronymus Feyerabend (VD 16 L 6768), and that he 
was printing the Faustbuch of 1587 in 1593, 1596, and 1597 (originally published by Spiess in Frankfurt): 
VD 16 F 651, 652, 653. On the sources for the Faustbuch, see also Hans Rupprich, Das Zeitalter der 
Reformation, 1520-1570 (Munich, 1973) ( = Helmut de Boor and Richard Newald, eds., Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, vol. 4, pt. 2), 193-197; Faust also conjures antlers 
onto the head of a luckless knight. See also, on these connections, Jérg Haustein, Martin Luthers Stellung 
zum Zauber- und Hexenwesen (Stuttgart, 1990), 146-147. 

50 Heiko Oberman, “Teufelsdreck: Eschatology and Scatology in the ‘Old’ Luther,” Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Journal 19 (1988): 435-450; Oberman, Luther; see also, for a more measured assessment that 
stresses the importance of apocalypticism in Luther, Thomas Kaufmann, Martin Luther (Munich, 2006), 
107-115. Volker Leppin’s biography, Martin Luther (Darmstadt, 2006), relates the importance of the 
devil to apocalypticism, as does Robert Kolb, Martin Luther: Confessor of the Faith (Oxford, 2009). 

51 Representative here is Brian P. Levack, The Witch-Hunt in Early Modern Europe, 2nd ed. (London, 
1995), 103-105. On the Wittenberg case, see Haustein, Martin Luthers Stellung zum Zauber- und Hex- 
enwesen, 141-144. Four individuals were burned as witches; Luther himself was not present in Wit- 
tenberg at the time, but he knew about the case. For a discussion of the illustrated broadsheet by Cranach 
the Younger, see Lyndal Roper, “Introduction,” in Roper, The Witch in the Western Imagination (Chatr- 
lottesville, forthcoming). 
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craft” and the reformer’s “battle against the Devil” through faith does not quite hold 
water, for it is Luther who tells the story about his mother’s belief.52 It is not so much 
evidence about her superstition as a story with a slightly funny edge about social 
appearances, for poor Luther’s mother has to pretend to be polite to her neighbor 
the witch in case she might harm her children. As Oberman points out, it is hard to 
know what to make of this story; and Aurifaber may have felt the same, for he puts 
it into a very brief section on sorcery (Zauberei ).°> Moreover, belief in witches was 
hardly distinctivély “medieval,” for it was the second generation of the Reformation 
that saw by far the largest European witch-hunts. Oberman is right that Luther’s devil 
is different; but when he presents Luther as the theologian who intensified medieval 
belief in the devil, transforming it into something more profound, he misses its hu- 
mor, reverses the chronology of the witch-hunt, and overemphasizes the role that the 
devil plays in Luther’s life and theology. 

Luther’s devil is fundamentally unlike that of the witch-hunters who came after 
him. For demonologists such as Jean Bodin and Nicolas Rémy, the devil is every- 
where, and he seduces witches into diabolic intercourse, flies through the air with 
them on diabolic goats, and lures them to Sabbaths where they feast on infant flesh. 
The mental world of the demonologists is overshadowed by demons and terrifying 
conspiracies of witches hell-bent on destroying mankind. By contrast, the texts about 
the devil printed in Frankfurt in the second half of the sixteenth century by Fey- 
erabend and Basse do not really amount to conventional demonology, for the Devil 
Books depend for their effect on our ability to imagine a host of different devils, each 
one funnier than the last, while Saur’s compendium of demonological writings in- 
cludes many works that are ambivalent or even skeptical about the reality of witch- 
craft.54 Although the passages in the Tischreden dealing with the devil emphasize his 
power, they form part of what was a fundamentally ambiguous set of writings about 
witchcraft and Satan. Indeed, it is striking that the Luther of the Tischreden actually 
has very little to say about witches: barely three pages are devoted to sorcery, and 
even these contain almost nothing about witches. The publishing flurry about the 
devil in Frankfurt is far from a simple testimony to Lutheran credulity in witchcraft, 
and though Luther certainly believed that there were witches, his view of them can- 
not be equated with that of the witch-hunters who followed a generation later.°° 

In fact, Luther’s remarks about the devil in the published Tischreden are hard to 


52 Oberman, Luther, 102-103 for Hannah Luther, and 104-105, esp. 105: “Consequently he, unlike 
any theologian before or after him, was able to disperse the fog of witches’ sabbath and sorcery and show 
the adversary for what he really was: violent toward God, man, and the world.” See also, on this passage, 
Cyril Edwards, “The Elf, the Witch and the Devil: Lexical and Conceptual Shape-Shifting in Medieval 
and Early Modern Europe,” in Nancy Bredendick, ed., Mapping the Threshold: Essays in Liminal Analysis 
(Madrid, 2004), 120. The original conversation comes from 1533; WA TR 3: 131-132, No. 2982b. 

53 Several of the best “devil” stories are actually in the appendix: that flies are like the devil (615 
v); the student who swears to give his soul for a glass of wine (616); the soldier and the innkeeper (616 
r—-v); and the maid and the devil who sits by the stove (619). Many of these were taken out of the appendix 
and moved to the section on the devil in later editions; see the 1568 Eisleben edition printed by Simon 
Hiiter (Halle Ulr.14) or the Frankfurt edition of 1569. 

54 Basse’s collection, edited by Abraham Saur, includes Johann Weyer’s skeptical tract. Feyerabend 
had already published Weyer in a stand-alone volume. 

55 See Haustein, Martin Luthers Stellung zum Zauber- und Hexenwesen, for a nuanced and sophis- 
ticated discussion of Luther’s attitudes toward witchcraft. On demonology and the literature of enter- 
tainment, see Lyndal Roper, “Witchcraft and the Western Imagination,” Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society 16 (2006): 117-141. 
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categorize. The section begins with an allegorical description of Satan’s appearance 
based on the Ten Commandments: the devil’s “head” is his contempt for God, sin- 
ning against the First Commandment; his “ears” signify his refusal to listen to the 
preachers; his “chest” is his disobedience to his parents, sinning against the Fourth 
Commandment; and so on. If this is a physical devil, he is hardly in conventional 
human guise. Several of the stories are autobiographical, referring to Luther’s time 
in the Wartburg or his periods of depression while he was a monk.‘° 

The devil appears in virtually everything Luther wrote, whether sermons, po- 
lemics, or treatises—his letters are littered with references to Satan. Yet Luther’s 
devil is hard to pin down. He is not so much an external agent, whose assaults can 
overwhelm, and who is engaged in a gigantic conspiracy to overturn Christendom, 
as he is a spiritual presence.>” This is not to say that he is not real: Luther describes 
battling with temptations in 1527, and that struggle certainly had physical dimen- 
sions. But it is not the same as the diabolic gymnastics that fifteenth-century saints 
reported, where the devil lifted them in the air, threw them around the room, and 
left them black and blue with bruises. Rather, Luther’s encounters featured ringing 
in the ears and fits of sobbing.>* They were somatic disturbances rather than literal 
diabolic assaults, still less illnesses caused by witchcraft. (Indeed, during his stay at 
the Wartburg, Luther wryly referred to his constipation as his “relic of the cross,” 
imbuing his suffering with religious meaning.)°? Luther’s devil causes melancholy 
and illness because he likes to attack Christians in general. Yet he never seeks to 
seduce, as he did with accused witches; nor does he have the telltale cloven hooves 
or pointed tail. Indeed, we never get a clear picture of what he looked like. Whereas 
demonologists seem overwhelmed and anxious about the power of the witches, see- 


56 This dimension was further strengthened by the inclusion in the Selnecker editions of a Life of 
Luther by Selnecker from 1577 on. Interestingly, Melanchthon’s own brief reflections on Luther’s bi- 
ography also testify to the importance of his personality: “These beginnings of the greatest things gave 
him great authority, especially since the teacher’s character was one with his teachings, and his speech 
seemed born, not on his lips, but in his heart. This admiration of his life produced great changes in the 
minds of his audience, so that as even the Ancients said, His character was, almost, so to speak, the 
strongest proof.” Elizabeth Vandiver, Ralph Keen, and Thomas D. Franzel, eds. and trans., Luther's Lives: 
Two Contemporary Accounts of Martin Luther (Manchester, 2002), 18. 

57 See Carlos M. N. Eire, “ ‘Bite This, Satan!’ The Devil in Luther’s Table Talk,” in Marc Forster 
and Benjamin Kaplan, eds., Piety and Family in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Honour of Steven Ozment 
(Aldershot, 2005), 70-96. See also, on Luther’s attitude toward angels and apocalypticism, Philip M. 
Soergel, “Luther and the Angels,” in Peter Marshall and Alexandra Walsham, eds., Angels in the Early 
Modern World (Cambridge, 2006), 64-82. 

58 See Martin Brecht, Martin Luther: Shaping and Defining the Reformation, 1521-32, trans. James 
L. Schaaf (Minneapolis, 1990) ( = Martin Luther 2), 204-206, for an excellent discussion of how Luther’s 
circulatory problems were linked with his spiritual temptations; and on the illness of 1527, see WA Br 
4: 221-222, lines 8-12, July 10, 1527, Luther to Spalatin; and WA Br 4: 222, lines 13-14, July 13, 1527, 
Luther to Nikoluas Hausmann; and for the extremely full account by Bugenhagen, see WA TR 3: 381- 
390, No. 2922b, and also 80, No. 2922a for Luther’s own version. Here Luther says little about the devil 
himself, although the temptations were certainly diabolic. As they proceeded, he prayed constantly, 
saying, “Let Thy will be done,” but also exclaiming, “O, wie werden die schwermer ein jammer anfahen 
nach meinem tod! Ich hett noch de baptismo wollen schreiben,” thus linking the diabolic attacks with 
his divine duty to attack the Anabaptists, whom he saw as agents of the devil (WA TR 3: 81, lines 1-5). 

59 WA Br 2: 354-355, lines 27-28, June 10, 1521; 387-390, line 31, September 9, 1521. An interesting 
exception is WA TR 3: 131, line 27-132, line 2, under No. 2982b, when in answer to whether Christians 
can be harmed by Zauberei, Luther says he believes that his own illnesses “nicht allwege natiirlich seien, 
sondern dass Junker Satan seinen Muthwillen an mir tibet durch Zauberei”—but he goes on to say, “Gott 
aber errettet seine Auserwahlten von solchem Uebel”; more usually, Luther’s view is that illnesses may 
come from Satan, but God gives us medicines to combat them as well as faith to resist. 
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ing them as engaged in a conspiracy against which nothing, not even the divinely 
instituted office of judge, is proof, Luther on the whole seems cheerily assured of 
victory over the devil. And though Oberman is surely right that the discourse about 
the Last Days can be found in Luther from early on, it seems to be more of a met- 
aphorical framework than a literal belief. 

What happened to the Tischreden later, when the somewhat baggy eighty head- 
ings of Aurifaber’s original were reorganized by Stangewald in 1571 (and following 
him, Selnecker in 1577) into a shapelier forty-three sections? Aurifaber had begun 
the section on the devil with allegorical, rather than realistic, descriptions of Satan: 
“A Godless person is a Counterfeit or Image of the Devil” and “The Image of the 
Devil Derived from the Ten Commandments.” But the new version weighs in with 
a set of stark opening passages about the devil’s tyrannical might, placing a paragraph 
about the imminence of the Last Days very prominently at the beginning, under its 
own banner headline—Aurifaber had merely tagged this onto one of Luther’s sayings 
much later in the section. Selnecker and Stangewald moved the allegorical passages 
on the devil’s appearance to the middle, where they are less conspicuous. The effect 
of these and other editorial reorganizations is to create a more tightly argued section 
that leans rather more toward a vision of Luther and Lutheranism as dominated by 
the struggle with a real, not metaphorical, devil, an image that was much more in 
tune with the new witch-hunting of the later sixteenth century. This is the version 
of Luther that was ultimately to prove longer-lasting, but it is significantly different 
from the original.*! Luther, of course, offers material for many different Luthers— 
this was why both Philippists and Lutheran loyalists could claim to be his heirs. But 
if we obliterate the role of humor in his conception of the devil, or miss his ability 
to link animality and Satan without condemning the body, we will have misunder- 
stood him. Although Luther’s struggle with the devil is cosmic, it is also comic. 


WHENEVER LUTHER TALKS about the devil, the anal is not far off. Although Aurifaber 
systematically tones down the cruder of Luther’s original expressions, he does not 
eradicate the reformer’s anal humor altogether, and so it becomes an integral part 
of the personality transmitted through the Tischreden. We read how Luther com- 
pared Satan to the fly who chooses the cleanest white paper to wipe his bottom on, 
just as the devil prefers to alight on the most virtuous—an image that cuts the devil 
down to size and makes him manageable, while equating his doings with filth. Spir- 
itually, Luther is here showing contempt for the devil by insulting him. But Luther 


60 For a different view, see Mark U. Edwards, Jr., Luther’s Last Battles: Politics and Polemics, 
1531-46 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1983). On apocalyptic themes in later Lutherans, including Selnecker, see Irena 
Backus, Reformation Readings of the Apocalypse (Oxford, 2000), esp. 124-137; and Robin Barnes, Proph- 
ecy and Gnosis: Apocalypticism in the Wake of the Lutheran Reformation (Stanford, Calif., 1988), esp. 
1-12, 30-59 on Luther, which shows that although Luther did occasionally play with dating the forth- 
coming Apocalypse, he generally thought that its date was not known, and that it functions as a struc- 
turing framework for his thought. See also Kolb, Martin Luther, 168, who shrewdly points out that in 
Luther’s particular variety of apocalypticism, “These battles continue in individual lives”: that is, they 
are not just about the course of human history but about individual spiritual life. 

°! Luther, Colloquia ... (Leipzig, 1577), fol. 86 v; the edition also moves the sections on the devil 
forward to chap. 9. : 

62 Luther, Tischreden, 1566, fol. 615 v. 
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also uses the excremental as a weapon to attack the devil: when scripture and prayer 
fail, the best way to be rid of the devil is to fart at him.°? This idea is taken a step 
further in the punch line of the story of the woman who is plagued by a poltergeist 
at night: lifting the bedclothes, she serves him with a gigantic fart, commanding him 
to grab it as a staff and go on a pilgrimage to Rome “to your idol the Pope and get 
an Indulgence from him.” The passage descends into a string of insults that lump 
the pope, the church, pilgrimages, and indulgences into one satisfying comic whole. 
Plagued by the devil, who reminds him of his sins to make him doubt Christ’s love, 
the Luther of Aurifaber’s Tischreden combats this melancholy by saying to the devil, 
“T’ve puked and pissed, record that among my sins,” and telling him to “wipe that 
on your fat mouth.”°4 

Admittedly, we know from the other variant recordings of Luther’s Table Talk 
that Aurifaber substitutes the milder “puked” for “crapped,” but he has hardly de- 
leted the reference to bodily functions.®> His audience, too, would have been very 
familiar with the notion of the gross, farting body, for this was part of contemporary 
literary fashion. Grobian, the oaf who does the opposite of what manners dictate, 
had made an appearance as “St. Grobian” in Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff of 1493, 
but the idea reached its fullest flowering in the work of the Lutheran pastor Friedrich 
Dedekind (1524-1598). Published first in Latin, it went into many editions and soon 
had a German translation as well as a female counterpart in the form of Grobiana.© 
This literature was being printed and sold at the same time as the Tischreden, and 
it came from the same Lutheran milieu; it would also have contributed to shaping 
the way in which Luther was read. 

In his published writings, Luther’s use of anality is morally ambiguous. Some- 
times he links the devil with excrement, writing how, under the papacy, “We too were 
formerly stuck in the behind of this hellish whore, this new church of the pope,” or 
referring to Rome as the latrine “where all the Devils shit,” or apostrophizing his 
opponents: “so make in your pants, hang it round your neck, then make a jelly of 
it and eat it like the vulgar sows and asses you are!”°7 Yet he could also write that 
before the Fall, “there was no stench in excrement,” and in his sermons and in lec- 
tures on Genesis, he regularly reaches for bodily metaphors, including references to 


63 Tbid., fol. 280 v. 

64 Ibid., fol. 290 v-r; fol. 304: “geschmissen und gepinckelt”; “daran wische dein Maul.” 

65 For a different view, see Junghans, “Die Tischreden Martin Luthers,” 32. But while it might be 
true that Aurifaber tones down the anal references, he does include them, while his inclusion of more 
than two hundred passages from Wider den Meuchler zu Dresden in the Tischreden actually intensified 
this aspect of Luther’s rhetoric. 

66 Dedekind’s sources included Erasmus and Brant. He remained preoccupied with the subject, 
producing several more volumes during his life. Kaspar Scheidt’s translation of Grobian appeared in 
1551 and adds new material, while Wendelin Hellebach translated Dedekind’s third version of the Gro- 
bian stories, which was printed in Frankfurt in 1572; Rupprich, Das Zeitalter der Reformation, 216-219. 
Editions appeared throughout the second half of the sixteenth century, many of them in Frankfurt, and 
from a range of presses. 

67 Luther’s Works (St. Louis, 1958-1986), ed. Hilton Oswald, H. J. Grimm, Helmut Lehmann, H. 
Lundeen, et al., 55 vols., 41 ( = Church and Ministry III): 206 (Wider Hans Wurst), WA 51: 499b; “Cloaca 
diabolorum, Da alle Teuffel hin scheiBen,” WA 47: 411, line 10; Luther’s Works, 41: Church and Ministry 
III, 187 (Wider Hans Wurst), WA 51: 471, lines 11-13: “so thut in die Bruch und henget sie an den Hals, 
und machete davon euch ein galreden und fresset, ir groben Esen und Sewe.” So also, for example, 
throughout Against the Roman Papacy an Institution of the Devil, Luther refers to the “ass-fart pope”; 
and in other polemics, he christened Caspar Schwenckfeld “Stenckfeld.” 
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defecation, as part of his exegesis.°8 Indeed, in his lectures on John’s gospel, he even 
goes so far as to draw a parallel with excretion so as to explain how something so 
vile as heresy can arise from scripture: “But if you can be satisfied with your body 
and properly distinguish between it and what comes out of it; if you are not so mad 
and foolish as to:find.fault with the body for what comes out of it but praise it— 
because it is a fine, healthy body which can cleanse itself so well, because you can 
blow your nose well, because your belly purges itself well— . .. why can you not make 
the same distinction here?”®° 

At other times, as we have seen, excrement is a powerful weapon to be used 
against the devil, rather like the psychoanalytic view of the child’s use of feces in 
omnipotent fantasies. Here the published Table Talk reflects a persistent theme in 
Luther’s conversation: so, for example, he spoke in 1533 of how, when at night he 
meets the devil who “wants to dispute with me,” “when the argument that the Chris- 
tian is without the law and above the law doesn’t help, I instantly chase him away 
with a fart.””° This attitude has its visual counterpart in “The Papal Belvedere” of 
1545, in Cranach and Luther’s Depiction of the Papacy, where German mercenaries 
famously fart at the pope.’! It could be argued that this is classic magical thinking, 
and that Luther, like the infant, imagines that he can use his own bodily products 
to do anything. So, far from breaking the spell of the devil, Luther’s references to 
defecation would themselves be a magical ritual, part of the penumbra of such folk 
beliefs as the idea that if you light a witch-smoke, you can identify a witch because 
she will be forced to defecate, or that one should put gargoyles on churches to ward 
off demons. Such an interpretation, however, would miss the powerful streak of 
debunking that is always central to Luther’s creativity. In Luther’s work, the excre- 
mental can also be closely related to play, and to humor.72 

One of our own difficult intellectual inheritances is the populist version of Freud- 
ianism that considers the anal stage as one we pass through on our way to a more 
developed “genital” stage of development. Freud here was thinking in Darwinian 
terms, as if we evolve to a higher plane only when we leave the anal stage behind.”3 
Yet the anal stage is also profoundly important to psychic health, and the humor of 
regression that anality represents is also linked to play. Luther thinks through his 
body. For him, the spiritual and the somatic are always intertwined: so, writing of 
his impending death, he says that he will climb into his coffin and “give the worms 
a stout doctor to eat”; and early on, when he experienced melancholy, he lost weight, 


68 Luther’s Works, 1: 110, Lectures on Genesis; WA 42: 84, line 10. 

°° Luther's Works, 24: Sermons on the Gospel of St. John: Chapters 14-16, 206; WA 45: 648, lines 
32-35. 

7° Luther’s Works, 54: Table Talk, 78, No. 469; WA TR 1: 204-205, lines 30-31, No. 469 (1533). 

7! Abbildung des Papsttums, 1545, WA 54: 346-373 for text only and on editions; see R. W. Scribner, 
“Demons, Defecation and Monsters,” in Scribner, Popular Culture and Popular Movements in Refor- 
mation Germany, 277-300, for discussion of the work and images. 

” Luther also approvingly reported Bugenhagen’s countermeasure against the devil who was in- 
terfering with the butter: “da fur der Pommer zu, verhénet den Teuffel, scheys ins putter fas, tunc desiit 
Sathan” (WA TR 3: 356, lines 5-8, No. 3491), cited in Haustein, Martin Luthers Stellung zum Zauber- 
und Hexenwesen, 137. On the importance of play, see D. W. Winnicott, Playing and Reality (London, 
1971), esp. 9; the transitional object, so important to play, may stand for feces. 

73 T am indebted to Ruth Harris for this point. 
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an experience that led him later to advise people to eat, drink, and even, “if it helps, 
think about girls” so as to spite the devil.74 

Luther’s anal rhetoric, of course, has also offered plenty of material for those who 
want to psychoanalyze him or who regard him as psychically disturbed. It is not 
surprising that psychobiographers should have been drawn to him.”> Although Freud 
has virtually nothing to say about Luther—Protestantism was simply not part of the 
mental furniture of fin-de-siécle Vienna—others soon applied his ideas. Preserved 
Smith, writing on the eve of World War I, developed a sub-Freudian-tinged reading 
of Luther’s character. The psychiatrist and hospital consultant Paul Reiter attempted 
a diagnosis of Luther, concluding that he suffered from manic-depressive psychosis 
with predominant depressive phases. This extraordinary work was published in two 
volumes, the first appearing in Copenhagen in 1937 and the second under Nazi oc- 
cupation (the name Levin having been dropped from the publisher’s imprint) in 
1941.76 The most famous psychoanalytically influenced biography appeared in 1958: 
eight years after his classic Childhood and Society, Erik Erikson applied his paradigm 
of adolescent development to Luther.” Erikson’s work has rightly come in for attack, 
for its interpretive frame of the youthful “identity crisis” that he took from his work 
with disturbed teenagers distorts Luther’s major crises, which did not take place in 
his youth. What is remarkable is how old Luther was when his career as a reformer 
began: he was thirty-three when he posted the 95 Theses, thirty-seven when he was 
excommunicated by the pope, and forty-one when he married. 

The psychobiography of the 1950s has deservedly gotten bad press, although Mar- 
tin Brecht, in his authoritative biography of the 1980s, perhaps goes too far when 
he refuses to permit any speculation about, for instance, Luther’s relationship with 
his parents.7® After all, we have better materials for Luther’s psychic life than is the 


74 “wenn ich wieder heim gen Wittenberg komm, so will ich mich alsdann in Sarg legen. und den 
Maden einen feisten Doctor zu essen geben,” held to be a prophecy of his impending death, WA TR 
6: 302, lines 10-15, No. 6975 (it is included in Aurifaber’s Tischreden). On melancholy, see, for example, 
WA TR 4: 505-509, esp. 507, lines 23-24, No. 4787; and on this passage, see Roper, “Venus in Wit- 
tenberg,” 88. On thinking about girls, see WA TR 1: 49, line 26-50, line 1, No. 122: he advises those 
experiencing attacks of the devil to eat, drink, and seek company. When he himself suffered spiritual 
temptations and fainting fits in 1527, he was careful to drink and make sure he had company; see WA 
TR 4: 81-90 for Bugenhagen’s report of Luther’s illness. In a letter to Hieronymus Weller, who was 
suffering from attacks of the devil, Luther advised him to drink, joke, and sin; WA Br 5: 518-520, lines 
43-64, July 1530. Luther’s attitude was sufficiently well known for Rabus to pay unconscious tribute to 
it by including Luther’s counsel to a sick person suffering from melancholy in his biography; Rabus, 
Historien, fols. clxxviii-clxxxvi. See also on melancholy Oberman, Luther, 309-313. 

75 This began very early; as Peter Macardle has shown, even in the early eighteenth century there 
was a biography that diagnosed Luther positively using the humoral system, as a mixture of sanguine 
and choleric temperaments; Macardle, “The Well-Tempered Reformer: Heinrich Martin Thtimmig’s 
‘Psychoanalysis’ of Martin Luther (1717) and Its Contexts,” in Neil Thomas, ed., German Studies at the 
Millennium (Durham, N.C., 1999), 64-94. 

76 Paul Reiter, Martin Luthers Umwelt, Charakter und Psychose, sowie die Bedeutung dieser Faktoren 
fiir seine Entwicklung und Lehre: Eine historisch-psychiatrische Studie, 2 vols. (Copenhagen, 1937-1941). 
In the same year that Reiter’s second volume appeared, Erich Fromm published The Fear of Freedom, 
which included a Jungian study of Luther. 

77 Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther: A Study in Psychoanalysis and History (New York, 1958). 

78 Martin Brecht, Martin Luther, trans. James L. Schaaf (Minneapolis, 1985-1993), 3 vols., vol. 1: 
His Road to Reformation, 1483-1521; vol. 2: Martin Luther: Shaping and Defining the Reformation; vol. 
3: Martin Luther; The Preservation of the Church, 1532-1546, see, e.g., 1, 6-8. This is the authoritative 
modern biography. For an excellent and psychologically astute short recent study, see Kaufmann, Martin 
Luther; for an original approach to Luther, see Ulinka Rublack, Reformation Europe (Cambridge, 2005); 
and for a persuasive new interpretation, see Leppin, Martin Luther. 
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case for almost any other figure of the sixteenth century. Although we have only 
autobiographical fragments, we have acres of writing, volumes of letters, and the 
Table Talk. The temptations which that material offered to biographers are evident 
even in Lucien Febvre’s extraordinary biography of Luther, which was published a 
decade after the First. World War, and is essentially a French reckoning with German 
culture. He mocks would-be psychoanalytically inclined biographers who use it to 
provide a comforting demonstration of the Freudian theory of libido and repression: 
“A Freudian Luther: we can imagine in advance what he will look like, and if an 
unshockable Luther-researcher were actually to produce such a depiction, one 
wouldn’t be curious to make its closer acquaintance. Couldn’t one just as easily con- 
struct a Lutheran Freud, that is, to prove that the now famous Father of Psycho- 
analysis himself represents one of the most enduring characteristics of the German 
spirit, which embodied itself in Luther so powerfully?”’? Febvre’s sensitive analysis 
of Luther’s inner life effectively does just this, playing the two off against each other 
to arrive at an anatomy of “the German spirit.” But shrewd as Febvre often is about 
the nature of Luther’s spirituality, his work is marred by his intense love-hate re- 
lationship with Teutonic culture. This is what drives the work forward, but his es- 
sentializing of Germans is anachronistic, typical of the preoccupations of French 
intellectuals with German “barbarism” in the wake of World War I. 

Perhaps the most brilliant dissection of anality in Luther was provided by Norman 
O. Brown, writing in 1959. As he puts it, “the Devil is virtually recognized as a dis- 
placed materialization of Luther’s own anality, which is to be conquered by being 
replaced where it came from.”®° Brown’s incisive interpretation does exactly what 
Febvre had teasingly demanded thirty-five years earlier: it Lutheranizes Freud, ar- 
guing that Luther prefigured psychoanalytic understandings of the role of sublimated 
anality in the structure of civilization; and Brown goes on to claim that his aversion 
to “filthy lucre” made Luther hostile to capitalism.8! Ingenious though this inter- 
pretation is, however, Luther never regards excrement as purely negative or as di- 
abolic in origin; no grandson of a peasant could. As part of God’s creation, excrement 
is also something good, a positive substance that can help to banish the devil. (In- 
deed, during the period when he was in hiding at the Wartburg, Luther unabashedly 
described his relief when his bowels moved, seamlessly moving on to discuss those 
other forms of creativity, manuscripts and writing projects.)8? Brown’s view of Luth- 
er’s fondness for anal rhetoric as a character trait in need of diagnosis is in any case 
deeply anachronistic, for it fails to take account of the ubiquity of such language in 


7” Lucien Febvre, Martin Luther, ed., trans., and afterword by Peter Schéttler (Frankfurt, 1996; 
original French ed. Paris, 1928), 46. 

*° Norman O. Brown, Life against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning of History (1959; repr., 
Middletown, 1985), 209. 

81 Tbid., 225-226, 228-229. 

*? Thus Luther passes from informing Spalatin that he had received everything, constipation pills 
and manuscripts alike, to telling him that he had emptied his bowels; or from discussing his digestion 
to the topic of the manuscript of the Postillen, which he also depended on Spalatin to publish in Wit- 
tenberg. In yet another letter, he rebukes Spalatin and others for having failed to get his manuscripts 
in order for the printer and then complains about his bowel movements—his inability to publish par- 
alleling his inability to defecate. WA Br 2: 364, lines 3-8, July 15, 1521; 368-369, lines 24-30, July 31, 
1519; 377-379, lines 4-5, August 6, 1521; on the friendship between Luther and Spalatin, see Lyndal 
Roper, “To his most learned and fondest friend”: Reading Luther’s Letters,“ forthcoming in German 
History. 
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sixteenth-century German culture. We need to be wary of absorbing a psychological 
model that views anality automatically as an index of disturbance. Erikson diagnoses 
Luther’s anal defiance of the devil as part of a pathology, and he even has to invent 
a toilet-training crisis so as to provide a developmental explanation of Luther’s char- 
acter. From here it is but a short step to inventing further traumas, such as the fit 
in the choir (an invention taken from Luther’s Catholic opponent Cochlaeus, who 
devised it to argue that Luther was possessed by the devil) or the encounter with God 
in the privy, which, as we now know, took place not in the cloaca, but in the cloaca 
tower of the monastery.®? 

Used differently, psychoanalytic insights might enable us to understand Luther’s 
personality better as a whole, and to grasp the way in which his personal charisma 
was linked to his physical presence. This is surely worth doing, for Luther is one of 
those rare writers who could express his deepest emotions and theological convic- 
tions through the medium of the body; and since psychoanalysis is about the rela- 
tionship between the mental and the physical, and the inner and outer worlds—after 
all, excrement is the first thing we produce into the world outside our bodies—it 
should be well placed to help us interpret one of the greatest exponents of that 
interrelationship. 

Luther’s pleasure in anal rhetoric is not a character defect. Neither is it hidden 
or repressed anality—he is remarkably unbuttoned about sex, the devil, and excre- 
ment, all matters about which European culture subsequently developed strong ta- 
boos. And tempting as it might be to pen a character sketch that linked his anality 
with his moral absolutism, authoritarianism, and passionate hatreds, that would be 
less than half the story.84 There is no evidence whatsoever that he remained stalled 
in the anal phase, unable to graduate to the genital; everything we know testifies to 
his happy and productive married life. In his case, a marked tendency to split the 
world into good and evil, friend and foe is balanced by his equally strong impulse 
toward integration and his ability to work with others.®> Indeed, he was a far cannier 
politician than he is often credited as being, and he was typically careful in the heady 
early days of the evangelical movement in Wittenberg to wait before introducing 
radical reform, so that he could carry others, including the elector, with him. Pas- 
sionate idealizations—of Luther by his friends, and on his part, too—certainly played 
their role in the dynamic of the early Reformation. And though he could be a grand 
hater (especially to those he believed betrayed the Lutheran message), he charac- 
teristically balanced different temperaments and positions within his circle of 
friends, letting Nikolaus von Amsdorf, for instance, represent a cruder, more vig- 


83 Vandiver, Keen, and Franzel, Luther’s Lives, 55; Brecht, Martin Luther, 1: 122; and see the recent 
archaeological exhibition at Halle on the monastery and Luther’s rooms; and Harald Meller, ed., Fund- 
sache Luther: Archaeologen auf den Spuren des Reformators (Stuttgart, 2008). See, however, Oberman, 
Luther, 154-155, for a brilliant commentary on Luther’s statement in the preface to his Latin Works that 
his Turmerlebnis took place in the cloaca. Luther’s language deliberately links his recognition of salvation 
with the privy, the devil’s haunt; but this is a rhetorical strategy, not a pathological obsession. See, 
however, for a different view, Leppin, Martin Luther, 108-110. 

84 | am not able to deal here with Luther’s attitude toward sexuality, which will be the subject of 
a forthcoming essay. 

85 On splitting, see Melanie Klein, Envy and Gratitude and Other Works, 1946-63 (1975; repr., Lon- 
don, 1988); Klein, Love, Guilt and Reparation and Other Works, 1921-1945 (1975; repr., London, 1988); 
Klein, The Psycho-Analysis of Children, trans. Alix Strachey (1975; repr., London, 1989). 
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orous Lutheran position as against Melanchthon’s humanist theology, while remain- 
ing friends with both.’° He offered a religious worldview that did not separate soul 
and body but incorporated a robust, redoubtable, and often mucky physicality. In- 
deed, we might reverse Brown’s dictum, for far from the devil being “a displaced 
materialization of,Luther’s own anality,” Luther is able to joke about both the devil 
and excrement, and he integrates his anality into his theology rather than just pro- 
jecting it onto others. 


LUTHER’S PHYSICALITY WAS integrally connected to some of his deepest theological 
insights. It was central to his rejection of monasticism and its abhorrence of sexuality, 
eating, and drinking.®’ It was also, one might suggest, profoundly linked to his in- 
transigence on the issue of the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, making it 
impossible for him to compromise with Ulrich Zwingli at Marburg and to find com- 
mon cause against the Catholics, however advantageous to the movement that might 
have been.®® His insistence on the physical materiality of the Eucharist divided him 
from both Catholics and Zwinglians: for Catholics, the bread appears to be bread, 
but its essence is transformed into the body of Christ; for Zwinglians, the bread 
remains bread, but it symbolizes the body of Christ; for Luther, the bread was at once 
a material thing and the body of Christ. Tellingly, when Zwingli and Luther debated 
the issue, Zwingli adduced John 6:63: “The flesh profiteth nothing.”8° Luther’s po- 
sition is well conveyed in the words attributed to him at Marburg: “The word says 
that Christ has a body. This I believe. The word says that the body of Christ ascended 
into heaven and sits on the right hand of God. This I also believe. The word says 
that this same body is in the Supper, and I believe this. Why should I discuss whether 
it is outside of a place or in a place? This is a mathematical argument. The word of 
God is above it, for God created mathematics and everything. He commands us to 
have faith in this matter.”°° Even if human rationality cannot comprehend how it is 
that Christ can be present in the bread and the wine, it remained true, Luther argued; 
it was a theological truth surpassing reason. It is surely not too farfetched to connect 
this insistence on the materiality of the Eucharist and the reality of Christ’s presence 
to Luther’s generally positive attitude toward the physical. 

In the battle between Carnival and Lent, so often held to encapsulate the con- 
fessional struggle of the sixteenth century, Protestantism is usually equated with the 
cadaverous figure of Lent, and old-style Catholicism with rotund Carnival.°! Even 
if it could be applied to Calvinism, such a contrast could not be more misleading 
about Lutheranism, for central to the visual and literary culture of Lutheranism was 


8° See, on the friendship with Amsdorf, Robert Kolb, Nikolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565): Popular 
Polemics in the Preservation of Luther’s Legacy (Nieuwkoop, 1978). 

87 Brecht is particularly insightful on the connection between Luther’s illnesses, his circulatory prob- 
lems, his depression, and his anti-monastic writings. See Brecht, Martin Luther, 2: 204-211. 

88 See the excellent discussion in Kaufmann, Martin Luther, 111-113. 

89 See Oberman, Luther, 237. 

°° This formulation comes from one of the at least seven accounts of the Colloquy, the anonymous 
“Rhapsodies on the Marburg Colloquy,” in Luther’s Works, 38 ( = Word and Sacrament IV ), 81; “Rhap- 
sodie colloquii ad Marburgum,” WA 30 III: 157, lines 22-28. 

°! See, for example, Peter Burke, Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe (London, 1978), 207-243; 
and Edward Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 1997), esp. 61-64, 140, 149-153. 
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the corpulent body of the reformer himself. From very early on, Luther’s physicality, 
his appetites, illnesses, jokes, love of good German beer, sexuality, and digestion, and 
later the progress of his final illness and death, were part of his image. So far did 
this extend that at his funeral sermon for Luther (which immediately went into print), 
Bugenhagen chose to recall how, when Luther’s brother-in-law was on his deathbed, 
he laughed and talked of how he would make a return visit to Luther one evening, 
“where we'll have a good bite to eat together and I’ll talk with you about lots of jolly 
things.” The death scene of Luther’s hallucinating brother-in-law, unable to realize 
how ill he was, is a long digression that sits oddly in Bugenhagen’s sermon, for its 
ostensible point is that Luther thought this was a good death. But there was a deeper 
reason why Bugenhagen was driven to tell the story. Unable to meet in this life, “now 
they could carry out the plan in eternal life.” The vision of Luther and his brother- 
in-law eating and chatting in heaven prefigures the idea of the Table Talk (whose 
publication had then not even been thought of) and allows Bugenhagen to express 
the centrality of eating, talking, and fleshly pleasures to Luther’s spirituality.?? And 
it was precisely this which Luther’s obsessive opponent, Cochlaeus, could not take: 
writing his own commentary on Luther’s funeral and the publications surrounding 
his death, he mocks his followers’ reverent attitude to Luther at prayer: “What kind 
of sanctity or sort of miracle is there in this, that every evening after a supper lavishly 
prepared and abundantly partaken of, with his belly distended by food and drink, he 
looked out of the window of his dwelling and prayed for a little while,” commenting 
on how Luther “lolled in his place” at dinner, and “Not only in dinners, however, 
but even in lunches, from which meal most of the holy Fathers and monks have always 
abstained, except on Sundays and feast days.” 

Deeply anti-monastic (to Cochlaeus’s abiding disgust), Lutheranism could es- 
pouse an attitude to the body that sought not to transcend physicality but to embrace 
it, in all its aspects. It is no accident that the development of the figure of the oafish 
Grobian should have come out of a Lutheran milieu, or that it was a Protestant 
author, Johann Fischart, who translated Rabelais into a swollen epic twice the length 
of the original.°* What did Luther’s solidity represent? There is something com- 
forting, almost parental, in his expansive body; indeed, when Melanchthon came to 
sum up the man’s character in his funeral speech, he termed him a “father.” Luther’s 
fleshiness enabled him to be a popular but also human hero, in a way that Mel- 
anchthon, forever the sallow academic, could never emulate. It also conveyed power: 
the Saxon electors who protected him were political heavyweights whose physical 


92 Johannes Bugenhagen, “Eine Christliche Predigt/ vber der leich vnd begrebnis/ des Ehrwirdigen 
D. Martini Luthers . . .” (Wittenberg, 1546), facsimile ed. “Vom Christlichen abschied,” fol. C i (v): “Ich 
wil widder zu euch kommen/ auff den abend ein mal/ da wéllen wir zusamen gute Collation halten/ vnd 
ich wil denne von vielen frélichen sachen mit euch reden/ Zwar jzt mégen sie beide solchs ausricheten 
im ewigen leben/ da sie beide hin gerheiset sind.” 

93 Vandiver, Keen, and Franzel, Luther’s Lives, 347-348. Cochlaeus also comments, “On the 17th 
day of February, after he had taken his supper in public with others—a supper where they had eaten 
plentifully and which had been cheerfully lengthened with jokes—on that same night he died”; ibid., 346. 
On Cochlaeus, see Backus, Life Writing in Reformation Europe; as she points out, Cochlaeus is in many 
respects a better-founded and more informative biography than the celebratory Lutheran texts. 

°4 Roper, “Drinking, Whoring and Gorging.” 
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size reflected their power. This was why the Cranach workshop’s representation of 
the monumental Luther was such a stroke of genius and proved so enduring.” 


How ARTISTS AND WRITERS chose to show Luther mattered, because the image of the 
reformer was central to how the Reformation was propagated and how Lutheran 
identities were created. Lutheran churches across Saxony and beyond were equipped 
with portraits of Luther: in Weimar, a triptych (one of the few to hark back to images 
of the young Luther) shows him as monk, as Junker J6rg, and as mature reformer; 
and an altarpiece by Cranach the Elder in the same church displays a massive Luther, 
his feet planted firmly on the ground, below Christ on the cross. (His friend Cranach, 
next to whom he now stands, was probably inserted later.)°* In the city church of 
Pirna, Luther, depicted as an evangelist alongside Melanchthon, graces the painted 
roof; in Halle, a painted stone relief bust of the mature reformer based on the fa- 
miliar printed woodcuts forms the centerpiece of the magnificent decorative balcony 
in mannerist style that spans the entire church.9’ With self-conscious anachronism, 
Luther’s figure, dressed incongruously in sixteenth-century clothing, is imported into 
biblical scenes or used to express key doctrinal truths, as St. John is baptized by Jesus 
against the backdrop of modern Wittenberg, or, for the Nuremberg woodcut of a 
similar theme, the town’s skyline with the towers of St. Sebald and St. Lorenz re- 
places the spires of Wittenberg.°* In such images, Luther’s portly, easily recognizable 
outline disrupts the painting, a jarring feature that does not suit our modern aesthetic 
of integrated works of art. Instead of eliciting pious prayer from the believer, as the 
image of a saint might, these images deploy Luther’s likeness as a badge of con- 
fessional allegiance. They are, to borrow the word Hanne Poulsen uses to describe 
Cranach’s portraits of Luther, “iconic.”9? And they formed part of an ocean of ob- 
jects outside as well as inside churches—medals, glass roundels, drinking vessels, 


°° See also Sergio Luzzato, The Body of II Duce: Mussolini’s Corpse and the Fortunes of Italy (New 
York, 2005; orig. Italian ed. 1998): I am grateful to Jan Lambertz for this reference. 

°° See, for example, portrait of Luther, Marienbibliothek Halle, by a follower of Cranach, mid- 
sixteenth century; Nikolaikirche Jiiterbog, full-length portraits of Luther and Melanchthon from the 
seventeenth century; St. Georg Mansfeld, full-length portrait of Luther, 1540, Cranach school. For a 
description of the triptych, see Koerner, The Reformation of the Image, 389, who says that its images are 
“such as one sees in earlier altarpieces featuring episodes of a saint’s life” but goes on to point out that 
the doggerel beneath that refers to key dates and events in Luther’s life is more suited to a school than 
a church. Indeed, this is more accurate, I would argue, because these are educational images rather than 
images that convey sanctity. 

°7 See Klaus Kaden et al., eds., Die Stadtkirche St Marien zu Pirna (Pirna, 2005). See in particular 
on this cycle Margit Kern, Tugend versus Gnade: Protestantische Bildprogramme in Niirnberg, Pirna, Re- 
gensburg und Ulm (Berlin, 2002). Luther faces a smaller medallion with Jonah and the whale, repre- 
senting the local reformer Justus Jonas. The entire church was rebuilt on a Lutheran program in the 
1540s, and it offers a superb example of the new Lutheran aesthetic. I am indebted to Dr. Andreas Stahl 
of the Landesdenkmalamt, who showed me this church. See Sabine Kramer and Karsten Eisenmenger, 
eds., Die Marktkirche Unser Lieben Frauen zu Halle (Halle, 2004). For other examples of this kind of art, 
see John Dillenberger, Images and Relics: Theological Perceptions and Visual Images in Sixteenth-Century 
Europe (New York, 1999). 

°8 See Christensen, Princes and Propaganda, 102-110. 

°° Hanne Kolind Poulsen, “Between Convention, Likeness and Iconicity: Cranach’s Portraits and 
Luther’s Thoughts on Images,” in Andreas Tacke, ed., Lucas Cranach, 1553/2003: Wittenberger Tagungs- 
beitrige anlasslich des 450. Todesjahres Lucas Cranachs des dlteren (Leipzig, 2003), 205-216. 
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tooled leather bindings, all emblazoned with the image of Luther—which made up 
the cultural furniture of Lutheranism.! 

It has been argued that Lutheranism owed far more than it cared to admit to 
older, Catholic varieties of religiosity, to magic, and even to cults of the saints.1°! But 
this is to attribute far too much significance to just one among what was a wide and 
diverse array of early images, and to an iconography of the young Luther that did 
not survive beyond the 1520s. (Tellingly, in 1557, when the illustrators of Rabus’s 
biography came to depict the young Luther before Cajetan, they showed him as stout, 
even though he was thin at the time.)!°? It also overlooks the real visual revolution 
that Lutheranism accomplished as it redrew the relation between flesh and spirit. 
The images from the 1530s onward showed the mature, weighty reformer as a human 
being with human appetites, not a saint with a divine spark. For the art historian 
Joseph Koerner, these images of the mature Luther document the “routinization of 
charisma” that took place during the years of struggle between Philippists and Gne- 
sio-Lutherans over Luther’s legacy, but they were not simply products of the post- 
humous confessional wars. They had been circulating since the 1530s and were cen- 
tral to how Lutheranism represented itself from the start.!°? And though they drew 
on older iconographic traditions, they did not reduce Luther to prophet, doctor, or 
mythical figure.1°4 For he appears not as an archetype, nor as transmogrified into the 
spiritual role he exercises, but as himself, the broad, instantly recognizable Dr. 
Luther. 

From the beginning, Luther’s personality overshadowed what was to become the 
Lutheran Church, the “Wittenbergian Church,” of which Mathesius described him- 
self a “citizen,” the earthly institution to which he owed his deepest allegiance. 
Luther’s charisma held the church together, and his relationships—his friendships 
and his enmities—undergirded the movement and gave it emotional dynamism. Fun- 
damental to that personal charisma was his physical presence; his rock-solid flesh- 
iness reassured and comforted. To a remarkable degree, Luther was at ease with his 
own stoutness, anality, and sexuality: who else could have written “If you want to 
reject your body because snot, pus, and filth come out of it, you should cut your head 


100 See, for examples, Joestel and Strehle, Luthers Bild und Lutherbilder; Joestel, Luthers Schatz- 
kammer; and see Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nuremberg, Inv. No. Gb 206 (Lutherglas mit Futteral); 
Inv. No. T4230 (Ein Stiick von Dr Luthers Rock); Knape, Martin Luther und Eisleben, 92, for a painting 
of Luther and Melanchthon on glass; for a collection of Luther medals, see Kunstsammlung of the 
Wartburg; and see Allmuth Schuttwolf, Gotteswort und Menschenbild: Werke von Cranach und seinen 
Zeitgenossen, 2 pts. (Gotha, 1994), pt. 2: 29-30, for early medals. One of the most interesting of the many 
depictions of Luther is that commissioned by Katharina von Bora as the Lutherportal in his house. On 
one side of the portal on the underside there is a relief bust of Luther; on the other, the Luther rose. 

101 See R. W. Scribner, in particular “Magic and the Formation of Protestant Popular Culture in 
Germany,” in Scribner, Religion and Culture in Germany (1400-1800), ed. Lyndal Roper (Leiden, 2001), 
323-345; and “The Reformation, Popular Magic, and the ‘Disenchantment of the World,’” ibid., 346- 
366. See also Scribner, “Luther Myth”; Scribner, “Incombustible Luther”; and Scribner, For the Sake 
of Simple Folk, 14-36. 

102 Rabus, Historien, fol. x. Luther put on a little weight after the Heidelberg disputation, but his 
tendency to stoutness developed later; Oberman, Luther, 326. 

103 Koerner, The Reformation of the Image, 388 . 

104 On these forms of representation, see Scribner, “Luther Myth,” and Kasten, “ ‘Was ist Luther?’ ” 
The prophet motif was probably the most successful of these, and there were collections of Luther’s 
“prophecies,” sometimes appended to editions of the Tischreden. Mathesius also employs the model of 
Luther as a prophet throughout. 

105 Mathesius, Historien, fol. 194 v. 
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off”?106 This side of his personality is evident in the stream of remarks his students 
carefully recorded, and was authentically conveyed in the published Table Talk, while 
his stoutness was part of the image of the reformer after the 1530s, as a new visual 
devotional style was rapidly created. 

After Luther's. death, the process of writing his biography began, first with Mel- 
anchthon, then with Rabus, Mathesius, Selnecker, Spangenberg, and others. These 
biographies also conveyed Luther’s strong physicality and recounted his many ill- 
nesses, attributing religious meaning to them as trials and martyrdoms. And they 
formed part of the devotional culture into which the Tischreden fitted so seamlessly— 
the literary and print culture that also produced Grobian and Faust, the visual cul- 
ture that prefaced Luther’s works (including the Tischreden) with images of the 
“stout doctor,” and the fabric of Lutheran churches, each with its own picture of the 
great reformer.!” For all that Luther could retain from his monastic formation the 
conviction that sex was sinful, just as all human actions are, he nonetheless had a 
remarkably frank attitude toward it, and to flesh itself. His physicality accorded with 
the central emphases of his theology. One of the things that set Luther apart from 
many other Christian thinkers is his remarkably positive attitude toward the body, 
in all its aspects. 

106 Tuther’s Works, 24: Sermons on the Gospel of St. John: Chapters 14-16 (1538), 206; WA 45: 648, 


lines 21-22. 
107 See, for example, Mathesius, Historien, 188 v, and 214 to end. 
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Suicide in Late Colonial Africa: 
The Evidence of Inquests from Nyasaland 





MEGAN VAUGHAN 


IN THE EXTENSIVE LITERATURE On the history of suicide, the societies of the African 
continent barely feature, except in brief discussions of folk beliefs and practices.! A 
simple explanation for the relative lack of attention given to this issue is that his- 
torically African societies have been assumed to have very low rates of suicide. But 
that assumption itself needs historicizing. The statistical evidence for suicide in most 
African countries is extremely weak, and longitudinal data is almost nonexistent, so 
while there are reasons to suggest the need for a reevaluation of suicide rates in 
Africa, it is not currently possible to provide one. However, the intellectual history 
of suicide in Africa can shed light on the issue, as can some evidence from the British 
colony of Nyasaland (now Malawi) in the late colonial period. 

In contemporary southern and eastern Africa, concerns over apparently rising 
suicide rates are being expressed both by mental health professionals and in the 
popular press. It is tempting to argue that these parts of Africa are experiencing the 
equivalent of the intensification of anxiety about suicide that surfaced periodically 
in early modern and nineteenth-century Europe—a kind of “moral panic.”? As in 


This research forms part of a larger, collaborative study, “Death in Africa: A History c1800 to Present 
Day,” funded by the Arts and Humanities Council of the United Kingdom. I am extremely grateful to 
the AHRC and to my colleagues on that project: Rebekah Lee, Walima Kalusa, and Mark Lamont. 
Research leave was generously funded by the Leverhulme Trust through a Major Research Fellowship. 
Permission to carry out research in Malawi was granted by the National Research Council through the 
Centre for Social Research, University of Malawi (permit number CSR/07/10/08). I am grateful for the 
insights of many people who have discussed suicide or shared their work with me, including Mr. Harris 
Chilale and other staff and students at the St. John of God College of Mental Health Services, Mzuzu, 
Malawi; Professor David Ndetei at the University of Nairobi; Dr. Felix Kauye, Dr. Eugene Kinyanda, 
Ms. Mathero Nkhalamba, Mr. Pearson Mphangwe, Ms. Chikondi Lipato, Dr. Andrew Fearnley, Dr. 
René Collignon, Dr. Julie Livingston, the volunteers at Samaritans (Nairobi), and the staff of the Na- 
tional Archives of Malawi. Earlier versions of this article were presented as papers at Johns Hopkins 
University, Warwick University, and Cambridge University. Finally, I thank the anonymous reviewers 
of the AHR for their insightful comments. 


1 In his monumental study of suicide in Europe in the Middle Ages, Alexander Murray discusses 
African beliefs about suicide in a section on pollution; Murray, Suicide in the Middle Ages, vol. 2: The 
Curse of Self-Murder (Oxford, 2000). African practices are also mentioned briefly by Michael MacDonald 
and Terence R. Murphy, Sleepless Souls: Suicide in Early Modern England (Oxford, 1990), 44-46. There 
is, however, a growing literature on suicide and slavery in the Atlantic world: Louis A. Perez, To Die 
in Cuba: Suicide and Society (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2005); William D. Piersen, “White Cannibals, Black 
Martyrs: Fear, Depression and Religious Faith as Causes of Suicide among New Slaves,” Journal of Negro 
History 62 , no. 2 (1977): 147-159. 

2 Georges Minois, History of Suicide: Voluntary Death in Western Culture, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane 
(Baltimore, 1999); MacDonald and Murphy, Sleepless Souls. On the debate about industrialization and 
suicide rates in nineteenth-century England, see Olive Anderson, “Did Suicide Increase with Indus- 
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early-eighteenth-century discussions of the “English malady,” so in many of these 
recent reports on eastern and southern Africa suicide is represented as a symptom 
of a wider social and moral crisis, as a challenge to “traditional” values, a sign of the 
“anomie” consequent on modernization. 

Psychiatry professionals in eastern and southern Africa are often quoted in the 
press as stating unequivocally that suicide rates are on the increase, but their pub- 
lications in professional journals are generally cautious and point to the grave lim- 
itations of the data available to them.3 Establishing current suicide rates is extremely 
difficult for most parts of the region, gaining access to reliable longitudinal data even 
more so. But professional interest in the issue is undoubtedly increasing.* This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of South Africa. 

Studies of suicide in contemporary South Africa benefit from both a system of 
data collection that has vastly improved in recent years and a small but important 
literature on the history of suicide in that country.5 Even so, there are large dis- 
crepancies in reported rates.° Although suicide rates remain highest for the “white” 
population, there is general agreement in the South African literature that statistics 
from the apartheid period were particularly unreliable for mortality in the “black” 
population and almost certainly underestimated the rate of suicide in that group. 
There is also general agreement that the suicide rate among young black men is 
increasing.” 

In general, the press reports on suicide in South Africa reflect wider concerns 
over developments in the country since the ending of apartheid and anxiety over high 
rates of violence. This is not to deny that suicide rates may be increasing among some 
communities in South Africa—the available evidence suggests that they are—but it 
is simply to point to the way in which this issue is being framed and discussed publicly. 


trialization in Victorian England?” Past and Present 86 (1980): 149-173; and Howard I. Kushner, “Sui- 
cide, Gender and the Fear of Modernity in Nineteenth Century Medical and Social Thought,” Journal 
of Social History 26, no. 3 (1993): 461-490. 

3 Lourens Schlebusch, Suicidal Behaviour in South Africa (Scottsville, South Africa, 2005); Eugene 
Kinyanda et al., “Suicide in Urban Kampala, Uganda: A Preliminary Exploration” (unpublished paper, 
cited with Dr. Kinyanda’s kind permission); Charles Dzamalala, Danny A. Milner, and N. George Li- 
omba, “Suicide in Blantyre, Malawi (2000-—2003),” Journal of Clinical Forensic Medicine 13 (2006): 65-69. 

4 In March 2008, Professor David Ndetei (Nairobi) and Dr. Eugene Kinyanda (Makerere University, 
Uganda) and his colleagues established an African Network for the Study and Prevention of Suicide and 
Suicidal Behaviors; and in Malawi, Dr. Felix Kauye and his colleagues at the Zomba Mental Hospital 
are launching a nationwide research project on the incidence of suicide. 

° On the nature and reliability of South African data, see Stephanie Burrows, “Suicide Mortality 
in the South African Context: Exploring the Role of Social Status and Environmental Circumstances” 
(doctoral diss., Karolinska Institute, Sweden, December 2005). On the history of suicide in South Africa, 
see Kerry Ward, “Defining and Defiling the Criminal Body at the Cape of Good Hope, c 1652-1795,” 
in Steven Pierce and Anupama Rao, eds., Discipline and the Other Body: Correction, Corporeality, Co- 
lonialism (Durham, N.C., 2006), 36-59; Julie Parle, States of Mind: Searching for Mental Health in Natal 
and Zululand, 1868-1918 (Scottsville, South Africa, 2007), chap. 5; Fatima Meer, Race and Suicide in 
South Africa (London, 1976). Meer employed an unusually rich archive of inquest records for her so- 
ciological analysis of suicide in apartheid South Africa. 

© Overall, suicide rates for South Africa in the period 1979-1981 were estimated at 8.4 per 100,000 
for men and 2.2 for women, rising to an estimated 24.6 per 100,000 and 6.9 per 100,000 by 2000. See 
Burrows, “Suicide Mortality in the South African Context,” and Schlebusch, Suicidal Behaviour, for an 
analysis of the South African statistics. 

7 The highest figures quoted seem to be for the Umtata region of Transkei, where B. L. Meel re- 
ported rates of 38.6 per 100,000 in 2000. Meel, “A Study on the Incidence of Suicide by Hanging in the 
Sub-Region of Transkei, South Africa,” Journal of Clinical and Forensic Medicine 10 (2003): 153-157. 
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Although there is a genealogy of colonial thinking underlying analyses of suicide 
in Africa, it would be oversimplifying to argue that these issues are confined to ques- 
tions of “race.” Arguments around the interpretation of suicide are complex, and 
form part of a much more extensive intellectual history. Suicide can be interpreted 
as a supreme act of will and defiance or as a fatal gesture of despair, as a mark of 
the autonomy of the self or as evidence of the subjection of the individual to forces 
beyond his or her control.8 In modern times, and particularly since the publication 
of Emile Durkheim’s Suicide, it has been the subject of sociological analysis, sup- 
ported by the collection of social statistics.? At the same time, the development of 
modern psychiatry has contributed to a “medicalization” of suicide and character- 
izations of the suicidal mind as sick, despairing, or overwhelmed by inverted anger, 
depending on theoretical orientation.!° Meanwhile, some historical and cross-cul- 
tural analyses call into question the status of suicide as a single category of analysis.!! 
But there is a specific trajectory to thinking about suicide in Africa. 

The current interest in the subject of suicide in southern and eastern Africa is 
all the more striking when viewed against a longer history of colonial thinking on 
what came to be known as the “African mind.” !? In both professional and lay colonial 
writing on African psychology, “Africans” were generally held to be a happy-go-lucky 
“race” of people with few cares in the world, and what cares they had they were likely 
to attribute to the actions of others, via the medium of witchcraft or the intervention 
of spirits, rather than to their own actions. African people, it was argued, did not 
suffer from introspection and guilt, and so one rarely encountered depressive illness 
among them. And since suicide was linked to depression in this literature, rather than 
to aggression, it followed from this that they rarely killed themselves. This was less 
a theory than a discourse, but it has had a long and vigorous life.!> The political utility 


8 Susan K. Morrissey, Suicide and the Body Politic in Imperial Russia (Cambridge, 2006), Introduc- 
tion; Jeffrey R. Watt, ed., From Sin to Insanity: Suicide in Early Modern Europe (Ithaca, N.Y., 2004); Lisa 
Lieberman, Leaving You: The Cultural Meaning of Suicide (Chicago, 2003); Thomas Szasz, Fatal Freedom: 
The Ethics and Politics of Suicide (Westport, Conn., 1991); Al Alvarez, The Savage God: A Study of Suicide 
(London, 1971); George Howe Colt, The Enigma of Suicide (New York, 1991). 

9 Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology, trans. John A. Spaulding and George Simpson 
(London, 1970); Unni Bille-Brahe, “Sociology and Suicidal Behaviour,” in Keith Hawton and Kees van 
Heeringen, eds., The International Handbook of Suicide and Attempted Suicide (Chichester, 2002), 193— 
207. 

10 John T. Maltsberger and Mark J. Goldblatt, eds., Essential Papers on Suicide (New York, 1996). 

11 Such questions are raised in relation to the honor suicide of the Japanese tradition, but have a 
wider application. To what extent should politically motivated acts of reckless heroism be defined as 
suicide, and when should suicide be seen as an act of resistance or an act of submission? The cross- 
cultural literature is vast. An early and insightful review of the cross-cultural study of suicide and the 
theoretical issues implied is Arthur E. Hippler, “Fusion and Frustration: Dimensions in the Cross- 
Cultural Ethnopsychology of Suicide,” American Anthropologist 71 (1969): 1074-1087. A fascinating 
study of suicide and nationalist sentiment is Perez, To Die in Cuba. On “revolutionary suicide” in Russia, 
see Morrissey, Suicide and the Body Politic in Imperial Russia; on “suicide as resistance” in China, see 
Sing Lee and Arthur Kleinman, “Suicide as Resistance in Chinese Society,” in Elizabeth J. Perry and 
Mark Seldon, eds., Chinese Society: Change, Conflict and Resistance (London, 2000), 221-240. On the 
relationship between suicide and sacrifice in the Western tradition, see Minois, History of Suicide. 

12 Megan Vaughan, Curing Their Ills: Colonial Power and African Illness (Cambridge, 1991), chap. 5; 
Sloan Mahone, “East African Psychiatry and the Practical Problems of Empire,” in Sloan Mahone and 
Megan Vaughan, eds., Psychiatry and Empire (Basingstoke, 2007), 41-67; Jock McCulloch, Colonial 
Psychiatry and the “African Mind” (Cambridge, 1995). 

13 The most famous proponent of these views was J. C. Carothers, who argued that Africans were 
essentially tribal people with collective identities who had not yet evolved a clear sense of the individual 
and of individual responsibility. Carothers was employed by the late colonial administration in Kenya 
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of these ideas in the context of colonialism is clear. Africans were not fully formed 
individuals, and were incapable of taking responsibility for their own actions. Their 
fears and anxieties were externalized, their own misdeeds and harmful thoughts pro- 
jected onto others. Unfamiliar with the experience of guilt, lacking the internal world 
of introspection, they. rarely fell into anything approaching suicidal despair.4 

In 1967 Raymond Prince published a review of the literature on depressive illness 
in Africa, dating back to 1895. He pointed out the biasés in reporting during the 
colonial period and argued tentatively (and maybe even slightly tongue-in-cheek) 
that the political changes of independence were likely to bring about both a greater 
willingness on the part of a new generation of African psychiatry professionals to 
label certain states “depression,” and a real increase in rates of depressive illness: 
“I believe that we can look forward to seeing increasing numbers of depressions in 
Africa and no doubt even depressions with a prominent component of guilt and 
self-deprecation.”!5 

It is relatively easy to dissect and dismiss the biases of the “colonial mind” on the 
subject of depressive illness in Africa, but as Prince implied, there are some enduring 
theoretical and methodological questions concerning the cross-cultural definition 
and diagnosis of depressive illness, which continue to occupy mental health prac- 
titioners and researchers.!® Even if one concludes that depressive illness has been 
under-diagnosed in Africa, one should be aware of the dangers of extending the 
“empire of depression.”!7 

Studies of suicide in the colonial period were for the most part simple extensions 
of the argument about the rarity of “real” depressive illness in African subjects. The 
very low rates of suicide quoted by these studies were, as Henri Collomb and René 
Collignon pointed out in their review of the literature, highly questionable.18 In re- 
viewing the evidence for the place of suicide in African cultural models and value 
systems, Collomb and Collignon found that in many African communities suicide was 
viewed as a quintessentially “bad” death, one that denied the perpetrator a place in 
the spirit world of the lineage. But there were also marked variations in approaches, 
even between neighboring peoples, with some groups viewing suicide not as a crime 
but as an act of bravery. In highly stratified societies in Africa, suicide as reparation 
for dishonor was not uncommon, but “shame” was also a more widespread sentiment 


in the “re-education” of Mau Mau detainees. Vaughan, Curing Their Ills; Mahone, “East African Psy- 
chiatry.” 

'4 The first systematic study that questioned the view that depressive illness was rare in Africa was 
Margaret Field’s important book Search for Security: An Ethno-Psychiatric Study of Ghana (London, 
1960). Field studied a cocoa-producing area of Ghana where a large number of new healing shrines had 
been established. The women who visited these shrines typically confessed to misdeeds, often involving 
witchcraft. Field argued that these women were, in fact, psychologically “depressed.” Not everyone 
agreed with her analysis, but the work was important in inviting a different interpretation of witchcraft. 

'S Raymond Prince, “The Changing Picture of Depressive Syndromes in Africa: Is It Fact or Di- 
agnostic Fashion?” Canadian Journal of African Studies 1 (1967): 190. 

‘6 Vikram Patel, Jane Mutambwira, and Sekai Nhiwatiwa, “Stressed, Depressed or Bewitched? A 
Perspective on Mental Health, Culture and Religion,” Development in Practice 5, no. 3 (1995): 216-224. 

‘7 Gordon Parker, in “Head to Head: Is Depression Overdiagnosed?” British Medical Journal 335, 
no. 7615 (2007): 328; David Healy, The Anti-Depressant Era (Cambridge, Mass., 1999), 

‘8 Henri Collomb and René Collignon, “Les conduites suicidaires en Afrique,” Psychopathologie 
Africaine 10 (1974): 55-113. 
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allegedly motivating suicide.19 Collomb and Collignon concluded that “shame” 
rather than “guilt” characterized African societies, producing a somewhat more so- 
phisticated version of the familiar argument about the absence of guilt in African 
subjects. They also referred to the role ascribed to supernatural forces in some Af- 
rican explanations of suicide. This had been noted by, among many others, M. D. W. 
Jeffreys, who argued on the basis of African material that a fourth category of suicide 
should be added to Durkheim’s typology. He called this “Samsonic” suicide, in which 
the subject commits suicide with the specific aim of taking revenge on another. The 
motivation for this form of suicide rested on the belief that the spirit of a man could 
return after his death.” 

Supernatural forces were also prominent in the anthropological case studies con- 
tained in Paul Bohannan’s pathbreaking 1960 volume African Homicide and Sui- 
cide.”1 Bohannan aimed not only to evaluate the available African evidence against 
Durkheim’s analysis of suicide, but also to test out the theory that there was an 
inverse relationship between suicide and homicide.?? Most of his contributors found 
it difficult to draw any definitive conclusions on these issues, given the limits of their 
Statistical evidence, but their case studies were revealing of social attitudes toward 
suicide. To varying degrees, the communities studied feared the consequences of 
suicide and performed modified burial rites on the bodies of suicide cases.” In her 
contribution, Jean La Fontaine reported that the Gisu people of western Kenya 
considered suicide to be an evil act. It was not intrinsically evil, it seems, but evil in 
the sense that it was thought to result from an undesirable and dangerous set of 
circumstances characterized by bad relations between individuals, or between in- 
dividuals and their ancestors. Suicide was also considered to be contagious, and 
contact with the body of a suicide was regarded as extremely dangerous. La Fontaine 
argued that the Gisu believed that only the ancestors could make people kill them- 
selves, and they could do it in one of two ways: either by making those individuals 
feel so ashamed of some antisocial act that they felt impelled to commit suicide, or 
by involving them in arguments with their close kin, so that they would ultimately 
kill themselves out of litima. Litima is translated by La Fontaine as “temper”: a 
liability to fits of anger and violence that can be inherited across generations. 


19 On the importance of ideas of honor in African history, see John Iliffe, Honour in African History 
(Cambridge, 2005), which contains numerous references to suicide and codes of honor. On politically 
motivated suicide, see also Olufunke Adeboye, “‘Iku Ya J’esin’: Politically Motivated Suicide, Social 
Honor and Chieftaincy Politics in Early Colonial Ibadan,” Canadian Journal of African Studies 14 (2007): 
189-225. Questions of shame, honor, and fate also feature prominently in interpretations of suicide in 
Chinua Achebe’s novel Things Fall Apart (New York, 1959): Alan R. Friesen, “ Okonkwo’s Suicide as 
an Affirmative Act: Do Things Really Fall Apart?” Postcolonial Text 2 (2006), http://postcolonial.org/ 
index.php/pct/article/view/453/354; as well as in Wole Soyinka’s play Death and the King’s Horseman 

1975). 

eg a D. W. Jeffreys, “Samsonic Suicide or Suicide of Revenge among Africans,” African Studies 11, 
no. 3 (1952): 118-122. “Magical thinking” in relation to suicide is hardly unique to African societies, 
however. Many psychoanalytic accounts of suicide draw attention to its fantastical elements. Emile A. 
Gutheil, “Dream and Suicide,” in Maltsberger and Goldblatt, Essential Papers on Suicide, 118-130; 
Viggo W. Jensen and Thomas A. Petty, “The Fantasy of Being Rescued in Suicide,” ibid., 131-141. 

21 Paul Bohannan, ed., African Homicide and Suicide (Princeton, N.J., 1960). 

22 Andrew F. Henry, Jr., and James F. Short, Suicide and Homicide: Some Economic, Sociological and 
Psychological Aspects of Aggression (Glencoe, Ill., 1954). 

23 Some of these rites bear an uncanny resemblance to those described for pre-Christian Europe, 
including burial at a crossroads. 
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As La Fontaine’s contribution indicated, any thorough study of suicide in African 
societies would rest on an understanding of notions of personhood and related ideas 
about relationships, not only among the living, but also between the living and the 
dead.?4 That these ideas go beyond the conventional colonial representation of the 
“African mind” is evident from a corpus of sensitive anthropological work. Any com- 
prehensive historical study would have to include the impact of both Islam and Chris- 
tianity on attitudes toward suicide, and any intellectual history of suicide in Africa 
would also need to go beyond a study of “traditional” beliefs and practices (im- 
portant as those may be) to encompass political and legal discourses. It may have 
sounded fanciful to suggest, as Prince did, that with the coming of political inde- 
pendence Ghanaians would be more likely to kill themselves, but as much com- 
parative literature shows, political discourses can have a profound effect in legiti- 
mizing or delegitimizing suicidal acts.?5 

The theoretical and methodological issues raised by a historical study of suicide 
in Africa are daunting, though hardly uniquely so. The history of suicide is in part 
a history of subjectivity, and no history of that sort is ever going to be straightforward. 
Colonial evidence is undoubtedly biased in a number of ways, but the nature of that 
evidence is itself part of the intellectual history of suicide in Africa, though by no 
means the whole of that history. This is an under-researched field, and one that could 
be enormously enriched by further oral historical and social anthropological work. 
Some of the challenges arise out of the nature of the evidence available for suicide 
in African societies, but others are common to the analysis of the phenomenon of 
suicide wherever and whenever it occurs. Inevitably constrained by the nature of 
their evidence, historians of suicide must also decide whether the analysis of suicide 
should be primarily sociological or intellectual, whether it should engage in a possibly 
anachronistic form of psychological speculation or view such speculation as an ob- 
stacle in the way of understanding. 

Some of these large questions can be negotiated through the analysis of a specific 
body of evidence—colonial inquests from Nyasaland. This archive is a component 
of the intellectual history of suicide in one region of Africa, so any such analysis must 
be addressed to the question (raised by historians of other parts of the world) of how 
far the inquisitorial system itself came to influence social attitudes toward, and pos- 
sibly even definitions of, suicide. Despite the formal nature of this evidence, it also 
displays a hesitant and porous quality, inadvertently revealing aspects of suicide 
cases that were not easily contained within dominant colonial scripts and that might 
point to a more complex picture of the intellectual history of suicide in this region.26 
The inquest did give rise to a certain kind of forensic psychological approach to 
suicide, but how influential this was is extremely hard to know. There are parallels 


24 Jean S. La Fontaine, “Person and Individual: Some Anthropological Reflections,” in Michael Car- 
rithers, Steven Collins, and Steven Lukes, eds., The Category of the Person: Anthropology, Philosophy, 
History (Cambridge, 1985), 123-141; Michael Jackson and Ivan Karp, eds., Personhood and Agency: The 
Experience of Self and Other in African Cultures (Washington, D.C., 1990); Paul Riesman, “The Person 
and the Life-Cycle in African Social Life and Thought,” African Studies Review 29, no. 2 (1986): 71-138. 

*° Perez, To Die in Cuba; Morrissey, Suicide and the Body Politic in Imperial Russia; Minois, History 
of Suicide. 

26 This is an issue raised in the much larger literature on the history of colonial legal systems, and 
in theoretical debates on the nature of the colonial archive and of colonialism itself, Ann Laura Stoler, 
Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense (Princeton, N.J., 2008). 
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between the processes at work here and the “secularization” of suicide in Europe 
and the replacement of “passions” by the “emotions” in modern European thought, 
but the particular circumstances of colonial Africa produced a complex picture, the 
full dimensions of which remain to be fully explored.?7 

Of course, the task of the historian is not to add his or her musings on the psy- 
chology of historical subjects to those already imposed by this kind of regime. But 
suicide must be understood within specific social, political, and economic contexts, 
so a sociological analysis of at least a very basic sort is called for. It is not necessary 
to impose a formal categorization on suicide cases, but certain assumptions are in- 
evitable with respect to such things as the gender dimensions of suicide and the 
apparent role of poverty and ill health in some cases. Although such an approach 
is undoubtedly open to criticism, it does offer the possibility of inserting the history 
of suicide in Africa into a wider comparative history, revealing not only marked 
differences but also striking similarities between societies. 

Historians of suicide in different times and places have drawn attention to the 
nature of the archival material at their disposal and the role of statistics in the history 
of suicide.28 The sample available for this analysis is small—just 123 cases, drawn 
from records of inquests held in colonial courts in Nyasaland between the late 1940s 
and the late 1960s, predominantly between 1948 and 1959. Nyasaland, now known 
as Malawi, became a British protectorate in 1891, and although some inquest records 
exist for the 1920s and 1930s, they are few in number. The existence of many more 
records from the late 1940s can be largely explained by the increasing presence of 
the colonial state in the lives of its subjects in the post-World War II period.?° More 
specifically, the holding of inquests and the more systematic recording of their pro- 
ceedings was a consequence of the passage in 1948 of an Ordinance Relating to 
Inquests.2° This ordinance aimed to improve and systematize procedures for the 
reporting of “violent or unnatural” deaths, and the referral of these cases, when 
appropriate, to the judicial system. It empowered local colonial administrative of- 
ficers to act as coroners and required them to hold inquests into any “violent or 
unnatural” deaths reported to have occurred within their jurisdictions. It also made 
it the duty of anyone finding the body of someone who appeared to have suffered 
such a death to report it to the native authority or to the police or an administrative 
officer.2! Failure to do so made one liable to conviction under the ordinance and to 


27 Thomas Dixon, From Passions to Emotions: The Creation of a Secular Psychological Category (Cam- 
bridge, 2003). 

28 Durkheim, Suicide; J. Maxwell Atkinson, Discovering Suicide: Studies in the Social Organization of 
Sudden Death (London, 1978); Morrissey, Suicide and the Body Politic in Imperial Russia, chap. 7; Mac- 
Donald and Murphy, Sleepless Souls. Alexander Murray also discusses at length the nature of medieval 
documentation on suicide; Murray, Suicide in the Middle Ages, vol. 1: The Violent against Themselves 
(Oxford, 1998). 

29 On the late colonial state and its “development” objectives, see Frederick Cooper, Africa since 
1940: The Past of the Present (Cambridge, 2002). 

30 Ordinance No. 9 of 1948: Ordinance Relating to Inquests, in Sir Donald Kingdon, ed., The Laws 
of Nyasaland, rev. ed., 6 vols. (London, 1957), 1: 326. 

31 A “native authority” was a chief who had been accorded official recognition by the colonial state. 
Under the “indirect rule” system in place in Nyasaland and in other British colonies in Africa, native 
authorities were given a range of new powers, including tax collection and adjudication of cases through 
a codified customary legal system. Inquests, however, were a matter for the coroner’s court, presided 
over by a colonial officer. On colonial law in Nyasaland, see Martin Chanock, Law, Custom, and Social 
Order: The Colonial Experience in Malawi and Zambia (Cambridge, 1985). 
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a possible prison sentence or fine. In practice, the native authority or the headman 
of the village in which the death had taken place would have to persuade the family 
of the deceased to postpone the burial while a message was sent to the nearest co- 
lonial administrative center or police station. A medical officer would then be re- 
quired to examine, the body and make a report to the coroner, and other relevant 
evidence would have to be gathered from witnesses. Finally, an inquest would be held 
at the district headquarters, sometimes at a very great distance from the site of the 
incident, at which the witnesses were required to appear. 

When James Malunga, who lived in a village in Fort Johnston District, hanged 
himself from a tree on the morning of October 24, 1952, the inquisitorial system 
seems to have been followed almost to the letter.22 The body was found by his wife, 
hanging some twenty paces from the house that they shared. By the time it was seen 
by the court messenger (a paid assistant to the chief), it had already been cut down 
and moved to a bed in the house. On the following day, it was examined by a medical 
officer who had been sent from Fort Johnston, some distance away. The inquest on 
Malunga’s death opened in Fort Johnston on November 7 and was presided over by 
the district commissioner acting as coroner. On November 26, the district commis- 
sioner forwarded his record of the inquest to the attorney general in the colonial 
capital, Zomba. At sixteen pages, it is not a very extensive document, but it is, su- 
perficially, at least, impressive in its thoroughness and attention to detail. It includes 
three official forms: Form B (Death Report to the Coroner), Form D (Report of the 
Medical Practitioner), and Form E (The Inquisition), as well as “Exhibit A: A Roug 
[sic] Sketch of Scene of Hanging” drawn by the court messenger and ten pages of 
evidence recorded from the proceedings of the inquest. Only a small number of 
inquest records from this period included a “rough sketch” by an enthusiastic African 
police constable, but in other respects this is not an untypical record. A few included 
suicide notes, adding another dimension to the written record. 

Archives can mislead. Although the very existence of these records is an indi- 
cation of the greater ambition of the late colonial state in this part of Africa, there 
is no evidence that the colonial rulers of Nyasaland had any particular prior interest 
in why and at what rates their subjects killed themselves. Suicide was generally held 
to be rare among Africans, and in all likelihood the administrative officers of Nyasa- 
land shared this view, if they thought about the subject at all. However, one of the 
effects of the implementation of the 1948 ordinance was to bring suicide cases to 
their attention, and when faced with these cases, many officers exhibited a perhaps 
surprising level of interest in what some termed the “motives” for suicide. Although 
the inquisitorial system undoubtedly “medicalized” suicide to a degree, it also pro- 
duced a particular kind of forensic psychology and a quest for truth.33 Once the 
(possibly contentious) decision had been made by the village headman to report a 
death as “unnatural,” a colonial machinery of sorts cranked into action. Malunga 
might have anticipated that his taking of his own life would not pass unnoticed among 
his family, friends, and neighbors, and that they would be likely to ask a number of 

*° I have changed names to preserve privacy. National Archives of Malawi [hereafter NAM], 
J5/11/8/2: Inquests, Fort Johnston District, 1952. I have also used the contemporaneous place names 
and colonial spellings throughout. 


°° For an incisive discussion of the inquest in English history, see Ian A. Burney, Bodies of Evidence: 
Medicine and the Politics of the English Inquest, 1830-1926 (Baltimore, 2000). 
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questions about it, but he probably did not know that his death would occasion so 
much form-filling, nor that the scar of the old crocodile bite above his left ankle 
would be noted and recorded. Nor was he likely to have anticipated the depth of 
questioning to which his family, in particular his two wives, would be subjected by 
a colonial officer. 

It is impossible to know what proportion of suicide cases reached the coroners’ 
courts of Nyasaland in this period. Practical implementation of the ordinance would 
have been hindered by the remoteness of many rural communities, especially in the 
northern parts of the country, and by poor communications. Medical officers were 
extremely thin on the ground, and it became clear quite early on that the demand 
that all bodies of people who had died suspiciously should be medically examined 
was impractical. What is more difficult to discern is the degree of resistance, re- 
luctance, or cooperation offered by Nyasaland villagers to those attempting to en- 
force the ordinance. Village communities, then and now, had their own forms of 
“inquest” into deaths that appeared unnatural or unexpected. A dead body could not 
be easily hidden from public scrutiny, and with the exception of the very elderly, most 
deaths attracted some kind of questioning attention.*+ But what evidence we have 
also suggests that, to varying degrees, communities in Nyasaland traditionally buried 
the bodies of suicides quickly, with abbreviated rites.*> In this context, we can assume 
that many would have regarded the medical examination of the body and (though 
this happened more rarely) an autopsy with fear, if not horror. Nyasaland, like other 
parts of the region, was rife with “bloodsucking” rumors, some of which directly 
implicated the agents of the colonial state.*° Interference with dead bodies, par- 
ticularly those of suicide cases, was a serious matter. All of these considerations lead 
us to conclude that many, if not most, suicide cases would have been hidden and 
would not have reached the colonial coroners’ courts. 

The fact that these were colonial courts, presided over by a representative of the 
late colonial state, raises further important issues. In their study of suicide in early 
modern England, Michael MacDonald and Terence Murphy employed the records 
of coroners’ courts precisely because they were local institutions, composed of or- 
dinary men, and therefore revealing of changing public reactions to suicidal deaths.>” 
The proceedings of colonial courts cannot be assumed to have expressed the legit- 
imate views of the communities they served, particularly in the period when many 
Nyasaland subjects were actively protesting against the intervention of the colonial 

34 J. W. M. van Breugel, Chewa Traditional Religion (Blantyre, 2001), chap. 4; Samuel Chingondole, 
“The First and Second Funeral Rites in a Mang’anja Traditional Society” (Diploma in Theology diss., 
St Peter’s Major Seminary, University of Malawi, 1993); A. Z. Manda, “The Death Ritual among the 


Tonga of Nkhata Bay District” (research paper, Theology and Religious Studies Department, University 
of Malawi, 1988). 

35 Interviews on attitudes toward suicide were conducted in Malawi in January 2008 by Pearson 
Mphanewe and Chikondi Lipato, final-year students studying psychology at Chancellor College, Uni- 
versity of Malawi. Forty-five individuals were interviewed. I initiated the research, which was then over- 
seen by Ms. Mathero Nhkalamba of the Psychology Department, Chancellor College. I also conducted 
interviews with coroners, police officers, and mental health professionals in May 2008. The detailed 
findings of these interviews form the subject of a separate paper. In general, informants were keen to 
emphasize that they accepted and welcomed the system of inquests on suicide cases and to distance 
themselves from “superstitious” beliefs about suicides. 

36 Luise White, Speaking with Vampires: Rumor and History in Colonial Africa (Berkeley, Calif., 2000). 

37 MacDonald and Murphy, Sleepless Souls; Michael MacDonald, “The Secularization of Suicide in 
England, 1660-1800,” Past and Present 111 (1986): 50-100. 
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state in their daily lives.38 It goes without saying, then, that these court records need 
to be read with sensitivity to the suspicion, anxiety, and fear that many participants 
probably experienced when their most intimate family affairs, and their grief, were 
subjected to a colonial inquisition. Despite the obvious power asymmetries at work, 
however, it is important not to assume that these records are the product of a self- 
evidently antagonistic encounter between colonial rulers, on the one hand, and hos- 
tile subjects, on the other. ; 

Merely correcting for colonial “bias” would not be an adequate approach to this 
evidence. By the late 1940s, many people in Nyasaland identified to some degree with 
the modernizing ambitions of the late colonial state, some while simultaneously pro- 
testing against colonial rule. Nyasaland’s local educated elites were for the most part 
modernizing Christians, keen to reform their societies and to distance themselves 
from a range of “traditional” beliefs and practices, including witchcraft. Suicides 
were often connected to witchcraft accusations within communities and families, or 
to the transgression of traditional taboos. Insofar as colonial inquests and postmor- 
tems offered an alternative analysis, their proceedings may, at times, have been wel- 
comed, although it is not possible to argue this with any certainty.7° Colonial ad- 
ministrators who acted as coroners do not appear to have had any specific mission 
to uncover and adjudicate suicide cases. Suicides came to their attention by default 
rather than by intention. Communities in Nyasaland shared the general view of most 
communities, and of their colonial rulers, that suicide was a highly regrettable oc- 
currence. There was, in other words, no “clash of cultures” at this very general level, 
although there may have been a great many misunderstandings, mistranslations, and 
straightforward incomprehension in specific courtroom exchanges. It must be borne 
in mind that colonial coroners were in practice heavily dependent on the African 
intermediaries who presented evidence to them, and to varying degrees on trans- 
lators.4° In some cases, colonial coroners appear to have been keen to make their 
personal views on cases known, but in many more they were content to bow to local 
judgment on these matters, as long as this was compatible with the law. Under co- 
lonial law, attempted suicide was a crime, but colonial coroners appear to have had 
little appetite for enforcing this aspect of the law. There were no particular financial 
consequences for families if a person was found by the court to have committed 
suicide, and if any shame attached to the family of a suicide, it was likely to have 
been experienced with or without the coroner’s verdict.*! In short, colonial coroners 


38 By the late 1940s, a nationalist movement was well under way in Nyasaland, and in the 1950s there 
was an escalation of protest focused on the Central African Federation. Some of the inquests on suicides 
in the 1950s sit in the archive alongside inquests on individuals who were killed while protesting. 

39 This is the view put forward by many of those interviewed in Malawi in January 2008. It cannot, 
of course, be held to be representative of the colonial system. 

“© Colonial officers in Nyasaland were required to pass language examinations, but the depth of their 
linguistic knowledge varied. Administrators were frequently moved from place to place, and since many 
different languages were spoken in Nyasaland, this meant that linguistic competence in one area did not 
always transfer to another. Translators are rarely mentioned in colonial documentation, but they were 
usually clerks employed by the administration. They played a critical role in the courtroom and in other 
areas of the colonial machinery. 

“1 In the history of suicide in Europe, the issue of sequestration of the property of a suicide, and the 
financial consequences for their families, looms large: Murray, The Curse of Self-Murder; Minois, History 
of Suicide; MacDonald and Murphy, Sleepless Souls. 
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did not approach these cases with any obvious agenda, either to criminalize suicide 
or to “enlighten” local views of suicide. 

Of the total of 123 cases in the sample under consideration here, 90 were cases 
of male suicide and 33 were cases of female suicide—a ratio that accords fairly well 
with global figures. With very few exceptions, both men and women committed sui- 
cide by hanging themselves, often with homemade pieces of rope and string, or some- 
times with belts.42 So clear was the association between “rope” and suicide that if 
people who appeared unhappy or unwell were seen with a piece of rope or string, 
they were followed and monitored by family members.*3 While both women and men 
hanged themselves, it is striking that women usually took themselves away, to their 
gardens or into the bush, before killing themselves, while men were most often found 
hanged inside or very close to their houses. Drawing any conclusions from this fact 
would be hazardous, but it would appear that this was a more public act for men than 
it was for women, and that women may have been more sensitive to the possibility 
that their bodies might pollute the home and harm their families. 

There are no “typical” suicide cases, but the death of James Malunga, whose body 
we have already encountered, is not untypical. Malunga, whose age was estimated 
at around fifty-four, was described as belonging to the Yao ethnic group, which dom- 
inated the southern end of the Lake Malawi region where he lived. His body was 
found by his wife Amana early in the morning, hanging from a tree not far from their 
house. His daughter ran to the village headman to tell him what had happened, 
and the headman sent a message to the chief, Native Authority Kalembo. When 
Kalembo’s head court messenger arrived for work that morning, he was told by the 
chief to fetch the dispenser from the clinic and go with him to the neighboring village 
to investigate a suicide. In his evidence to the court, the messenger said that he had 
gone to the village with the dispenser and inspected the body of Malunga, who was 
known to him, then returned to the chief’s headquarters. The chief had told him to 
report the matter to the authorities at Fort Johnston. The dispenser wrote a letter 
to the medical officer. The messenger then traveled to Fort Johnston (presumably 
by bicycle, though we are not told) and delivered the letter to a police officer before 
returning to Kalembo. Later that day the medical officer, Alexander Holmes, arrived 
at the village from Fort Johnston with a European police officer and an African 
constable, Michael Phiri. Phiri later reported to the court that on arrival in the vil- 
lage, he removed the body from the house and took it to the tree where it had been 
found. He measured the distance between the ground and the branch from which 
it had been found hanging and inspected the body for any marks. He also measured 
the distance between the house and the tree. He then drew a sketch map of the scene. 
While the medical officer examined the body, Phiri talked to witnesses and seems 
to have begun a line of questioning that later became central to the inquest: 


42 The exceptions are two cases of men who knifed themselves, two cases of women (both deemed 
“insane”) who set fire to themselves, one woman who took a ritual poison, one woman who ingested 
rat poison, and one man who ate insects that were known to be poisonous. There were a number of cases 
of drowning that may have been suicides but were judged inconclusive. 

43 The most common method of suicide in Malawi today is ingestion of pesticide, which appears to 
have been a fairly recent change. 
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I was told by the younger brother of the deceased that he had two wives and this was the first 
wife he was with at the time of his death. He also told me that he had gone to his second 
wife two weeks ago and had recently been brought back by his daughters because he had been 
unsettled in his mind, not speaking properly. We also called the second wife of the deceased 
and she confirmed that he had not been well when he was staying with her, and had not been 
speaking properly. She did not tell us in what way he had been speaking abnormally. 


In court, the question of Malunga’s state of mind in relation to his second mar- 
riage was taken up and pursued. Both wives were questioned. His first wife, to whom 
he had been married for thirty-six years, said that her husband had only recently 
taken a second wife, and that when he returned from the other woman’s home, he 
“looked ill” and “spoke with unconnected words, like a child.” In every other way, 
she said, he appeared normal. Malunga’s second wife told the court: 


My husband came to live with us about three weeks ago. I had not known him for very long 
before we were married, only about three weeks before he came to live with me ... When 
my husband came to live with me he seemed well, but one day after he came he complained 
that his heart was not well. At this time he did not show any strangeness in his speech, but 
after three days he said he wished to go to his first wife as his heart was not well, but he did 
not go. He remained at my house for three weeks and he seemed all right all that time and 
did not [seem] to have anything wrong with his speech . .. We never had any trouble between 
ourselves or any quarrels. He did not speak to me of any worry or trouble that was on his 
mind. I cannot think of any reason why the deceased, my husband, should have committed 
suicide, and I am quite sure that I never noticed any strangeness in my husband’s speech, all 
the time he was with me. 


The evidence of the medical report was conclusive that this was a case of suicide, 
but the coroner pursued the question of Malunga’s mental state at the time. In part 
this can be explained by the fact that the coroner had the option of ruling that Ma- 
lunga had committed suicide “while the balance of his mind was disturbed,” although 
it is not at all clear that this verdict would have made any material difference to the 
family or to anyone else. Rather, it seems that the evidence first collected from the 
witnesses by the African constable, Phiri, had set in motion a quest for understanding 
on the part of the coroner. This quest centered on whether Malunga’s speech was 
impaired when he returned from his second wife’s home. For the coroner, this would 
have been evidence of possible insanity. The witnesses, however, would have been 
more likely to interpret it as evidence that someone, perhaps one of his wives, had 
bewitched him. The testimony of Malunga’s younger brother, filling out the picture 
of Malunga’s state of mind, bridges these two interpretations: 


I often saw my brother during these last years and I knew he had taken a second wife. I visited 
my brother once when he was living with his second wife and he seemed quite well then. I 
know that my brother was worried because his first wife did not wish him to marry again. The 
Village Headman and myself were agreeing that it was all right for any husband to take 
another wife but I do not know why he wished to do so. There were no quarrels between my 
brother and his first wife on this subject. My brother once told me that his heart was not well 
but I never noticed anything else about his health. All the family were agreeing to his new 
marriage, except his first wife. I cannot think of any reason why he would commit suicide, 
except that he was worried his first wife did not agree to the marriage. 
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In Malunga’s brother’s testimony, a picture emerges of a troubled man who, de- 
spite having gone through all the appropriate customary procedures, was worried 
that by taking a new (and presumably younger) wife, he was in some way harming 
his first wife. Since his brother, his first wife, and other members of his family de- 
clared themselves to the court to be Muslims, we can probably assume that Malunga 
was also a Muslim, so there is no question here of Christian guilt over polygamy. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have been deeply concerned. Several witnesses recalled 
that he had told them that his “heart was not well,” which was a translation of a 
common term in chiYao (and other local languages) referring to what we might call 
emotional or psychological disturbance.44 Malunga’s brother mentions in his testi- 
mony both this aspect of the case and the evidence of Malunga’s strange speech 
patterns, implying that his understanding of Malunga’s problems encompassed both 
a sense of internalized guilt and anxiety and also the possibility that some super- 
natural force was at work, possibly a curse. Different witnesses placed different 
weight on different aspects of the case. Malunga’s second wife strenuously denied 
that he had developed problems with his speech while staying with her, while his first 
wife emphasized that point. 

The coroner, Arthur Clayton, recorded a verdict of suicide without further com- 
ment. Later he was mildly reprimanded by the attorney general, who wrote on the 
cover letter to the record of the case: “Please inform the Coroner that at the con- 
clusion of the evidence he should record a short summary of the evidence and his 
verdict thereon (Jervis, on Coroners, 8th Edition p114.).” Perhaps Clayton was sen- 
sitive enough to conclude that the complex reasons behind Malunga’s suicide were 
not easily reducible to a “short summary of the evidence.” The historian rereading 
the evidence, however, should take heed. 

Not all colonial coroners were as circumspect as Clayton was in this case. Many 
summed up their cases with quite lengthy speculations on the psychodynamics of 
their subjects. For example, at the conclusion of another case in which polygamy was 
deemed relevant, the coroner wrote: 


Alicia Banda’s whole outlook on life was completely altered when her husband married an- 
other younger woman after he had been married to her alone for 20 years. I realise of course 
that to marry more than one wife is quite normal in any village of the tribes found in this 
district, but at the same time this man had remained monogamous for a long time before 
marrying again. The husband is not a young man and now too old to go to Southern Rhodesia 
or South Africa to work. His deceased wife no doubt thought he would settle down (or had 
settled down—he last returned from South Africa in 1945) and quietly spend the rest of his 
life with her in the village. He no doubt gave most of his attention to his new wife. This was 
too much for his old wife who ceased to speak with people in the village. When she was left 
alone all day, probably just with the children, whilst all the other adults went (of all things!) 


44 Mtima means “heart” (located in the chest) in chiYao, but also the center or core of anything. The 
word is appended to verbs to describe emotional and moral qualities, for example, to describe someone 
who is brave (-nonopa mtima) or good-tempered (-simana mtima). A number of phrases including the 
word mtima describe a disturbed state of mind: mtima uli myasi-myasipe (to be disturbed at heart), 
-nyelenyenduka mtima (to be sore at heart, grieve). G. M. Sanderson, A Dictionary of the Yao Language 
(Zomba, 1954). We can presume that one of these phrases was used by the witnesses to this case. 
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to a funeral, she took the opportunity of creeping away into the bush and taking her own life, 
in the only way she knew.** 


These empathetic considerations led the coroner to conclude that Alicia Banda 
had committed suicide “whilst her mind was temporarily disturbed.” In another case 
focused on marital relations, from 1966 (by which time Nyasaland had become in- 
dependent as Malawi), the coroner, who was of Nigerian origin, reflected at length 
on the pain of loneliness experienced by an elderly man who had been abandoned 
by his wife: “The deceased was not used to being left alone. He had enjoyed the 
company of his wife for such a time that at the declining age of 70 years to be left 
alone without any comfort was too hard for him to bear and so he committed sui- 
fideo. 

Marital relationships feature centrally in around a quarter of the 123 cases, al- 
though often in conjunction with other factors. Placing cases into broad sociological 
categories is already making assumptions about the very history under investigation 
here. Nevertheless, if we are going to attempt any analysis of the relationship be- 
tween individual dynamics and social context, then a degree of initial crude cate- 
gorization is unavoidable. Precisely because marriage was such a central institution 
of life in Nyasaland, it was also often a source of tension. Different marriage forms 
existed in different parts of the country, but all had in common the close involvement 
of kin. In some of the cases described here, especially those from southern parts of 
the territory, a matrilineal form of kinship dominated and matrilocal marriage was 
the norm. Elsewhere, particularly in the north, marriage was patrilocal and secured 
by bridewealth payments. Although there were distinct and important differences 
between these broadly defined marital regimes, in practice these systems were more 
flexible than standard colonial anthropological accounts tended to imply. Indeed, in 
late colonial Nyasaland, the demands of a changing economy, and particularly of 
labor migration and land shortage, necessitated flexibility in the marriage system.47 
Different systems also shared the assumption that the central function of marriage 
was the production of children. It is perhaps not surprising, then, that many cases 
of suicide involved tensions within marriage, and pressures on individuals, arising 
from male impotence, (assumed) female infertility, and the deaths of children. Such 
cases often overlapped in complex ways, with accusations of adultery and fears of 
witchcraft. They were also frequently inseparable from guilt. For example, one man 
committed suicide in front of his five children after confessing that he had been 
committing adultery with his sister-in-law. The crucial fact that emerged from the 
evidence was that his wife was in the early stages of pregnancy at the time. Male 
adultery during a wife’s pregnancy was thought to be harmful to the unborn child. 
The man had done the right thing by confessing and by offering to obtain a local 
medicine for his wife that would ensure the baby’s safety, but as the coroner con- 
cluded, it seemed that a sense of remorse had overwhelmed him.48 In an unusually 
explicit suicide note, another man explained that he had been the victim of a jealous 


45 NAM, J5/11/17/1, Inquests, Mzimba District, No. 2 of 1951. 

“© NAM, Inquests, Mlanje District (uncatalogued), No. 14 of 1966, 15-11-6F, Box 12327. 

47 Megan Vaughan, The Story of an African Famine: Gender and Famine in Twentieth-Century Malawi 
(Cambridge, 1987). 

48 NAM, J5/11/7/1, Inquests, Kasungu District, No. 6 of 1955. 
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woman’s witchcraft powers. In love with one woman and intending to marry her, he 
had slept with another. It was, he said, just a brief, unimportant affair, but she 
thought otherwise and had rendered him impotent, making it impossible now for him 
to marry his girlfriend. “It’s with deep regret,” he wrote, “that I am bidding farewell 
to all my relatives. I am sad to inform you that I am dead, stay well. I hold the woman 
responsible for my death, and as you can see, she has cut my life short.”49 

Many cases told a story of men’s anger with and violence against their wives, 
sometimes induced by an accusation or suspicion of adultery, often aggravated by 
alcohol. The fact that these particular cases culminated in male suicides makes them 
unusual but also revealing.>° There is nothing specific to the societies of colonial 
Nyasaland about the sequence of events in which a man arrives home from a beer- 
drinking party, complains that there is insufficient food to eat, and then beats his 
wife, sometimes murdering her.5! Men’s anger at women and frustration at the pov- 
erty of their households emerges clearly from these accounts, but the fact that some 
men went on to kill themselves after these incidents reveals an additional dimension 
of anxiety about how their actions would be judged within their communities. One 
woman recalled the sequence of events that led her husband to kill himself. One day 
he accused her of committing adultery and beat her on the backs of her hands: “I 
was not hurt, but I cried... We both sat on the verandah. My husband said that he 
was sorry. He said that if people saw me crying like that they would think that he 
was not a good husband. He seemed sorry and ashamed.” The woman reported the 
beating to the senior relatives who acted as advisers to the marriage, known as ank- 
hoswe. She then returned home and the two of them fell asleep, but in the middle 
of the night she awoke to find her husband cutting her ear. She screamed. Her 
brother heard her, ran in from a neighboring hut, and took her to hospital. The next 
day her husband hanged himself.5? Another woman recalled how she and her hus- 
band had often quarreled because they had no children, but “even when we were 
quarrelling, my husband was very fond of me.” Each time they quarreled, things were 
“patched up” by the ankhoswe, but one weekend things came to a head and, tired 
of hearing her husband call her “bad names,” she left the home to go and stay with 
her grandfather, intending to return later. Her husband killed himself a few days 
later.>3 

Men who were angry with their wives sometimes became violent against them and 
then turned their anger on themselves. Other men committed suicide as a result of 
grief over the deaths of their wives. A young woman from Cholo District described 
how, after the death of her mother, her father “has been caring for nothing and only 


49 NAM, J5/11/15/2, Inquests, Mlanje District, No. 12 of 1952. 

50 Stacey Hynd studied the same archive that I used for her examination of homicide cases. She found 
that most men who killed or injured their wives did not commit suicide. Hynd, “Fatal Families: Narratives 
of Spousal Killing and Domestic Violence in Murder Trials in Kenya and Nyasaland, c1920-1957,” in 
Emily S. Burrill, Richard L. Roberts, and Elizabeth Thornberry, eds., Domestic Violence and the Law 
in Colonial and Postcolonial Africa (Athens, Ohio, forthcoming 2010). 

51 There were many such cases, but one, in Mulanje District (formerly Mlanje), provoked the coroner 
to comment about the husband that “he must have been in an evil temper because even when the food 
was ready he refused it more than once and then ejected his wife .. . It therefore appears that in a fit 
of anger, or perhaps more from sheer perversity, he hanged himself.” NAM, J5/11/5/2, Inquests, Mlanje 
District, No. 7 of 1952. 

52 NAM, J5/11/15/3, Inquests, Mlanje District, No. 11 of 1954. 

53 Tbid., No. 5 of 1957. 
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eating a little food.” Samuel told his workmates that he wanted to kill himself be- 
cause his wife had died. His European employer “told him to be reasonable and 
pointed out his responsibilities to him, but he did not appear to be much impressed.” 
Samuel killed himself later that day.>* 

Powerful feelings were not confined to marital relations. Conflict with parents, 
siblings, children, and in-laws features in many cases, alongside grief. Sometimes 
these cases were compounded by accusations of witchcraft, most of which were di- 
rected at women. Josiah killed himself after a quarrel with his father at a beer- 
drinking party. In the course of the argument, he had accused his father of favoring 
his sister, while his father had accused him of being a witch and “making magic by 
night.”55 Witchcraft featured explicitly in ten cases, but was implied in many others. 
Apparently terrified by the consequences of a witchcraft accusation, or in antici- 
pation of one, some people decided to end their own lives. Alisia, for example, killed 
herself after her husband accused her of bewitching his pregnant second wife.>® 

Some women were implicated in the deaths of their own children. In communities 
where infant and child mortality rates were high, the death of a child may have been 
a regular occurrence, but it could still be devastating. After eight of her children had 
died, one woman took the ritual poison mwabvi, traditionally used to detect witches, 
and died. The coroner, convinced that “the accuser of witchcraft was the deceased 
herself,” passed (perhaps controversially) a sentence of suicide.5’? Another woman 
hanged herself shortly after her small son died of pneumonia. She had lost six other 
children previously. According to the coroner, the boy could have been saved if his 
parents had sought medical treatment, provoking him to reflect that this was “one 
of the many tragedies which occur in African villages as a result of ignorance and 
fear.”>8 A woman in Blantyre District described to the inquest how her daughter had 
anxiously nursed her sick nine-month-old child, who died after a few days. As the 
woman was laying out the child’s body, her daughter ran out of the hut; she was later 
found hanged in the garden. Her husband told the court that they had two other 
children and that “my wife was so full of grief she did not properly know what she 
was doing.”>° A young woman described how her sister, who had four children, was 
devastated by the illness of her only daughter, telling her, “If my daughter dies I will 
die. If it was a boy it would not matter so much, but this is my only daughter.” The 
child died the next day, and the sister killed herself immediately after the funeral.© 

A picture emerges from these cases of close communities and dense networks of 
relationships. Close relationships were clearly essential to individual well-being, but 
they were also the cause of anguish.®! Few conflicts were “private,” and so any shame- 
ful event within a family, or implication of wrongdoing, was liable to be reflected in 


54 NAM, J5/11/4/1, Inquests, Cholo District, No. 2 of 1951. 

55° NAM, J5/11/15/2, Inquests, Mlanje District, No. 5 of 1953. 

56 Ibid., No. 12 of 1952. 

°7 NAM, J5/11/1/7, Inquests, Blantyre District, No. 12 of 1956. This and other cases like it are not 
easy to analyze, but remind us of Field’s argument concerning women, witchcraft, and guilt in the Gold 
Coast. Field, Search for Security. 

°8 NAM, J5/11/3/1, Inquests, Chiradzulu District, No. 1 of 1955. 

5° NAM, J5/11/1/4, Inquests, Blantyre District, No. 10 of 1952. 

60 NAM, J5/11/8/2, Inquests, Fort Johnston District, No. 3 of 1952. 

°! This is similar to the picture presented*by T. Asuni for suicide in Nigeria; Asuni, “Suicide in 
Western Nigeria,” British Medical Journal 2, no. 5312 (1962): 1091-1097. 
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an individual’s social reputation. But many cases also demonstrate that conflict, 
death, and transgressive behavior could induce powerful feelings of individual guilt 
and remorse. 

A significant number of inquests in this sample are built around narratives that 
privilege economic factors. Rural society in Nyasaland in this period was increasingly 
differentiated.©2 Some households had become wealthier than their neighbors as a 
result of success in cash-crop production or access to education and wage employ- 
ment. Others struggled to survive. Extreme poverty was shameful, reflecting on the 
moral reputations of both men and women. Women who could not put together a 
“decent” meal every day were likely to incur the anger of their husbands, but they 
could also attract either the disapproval or the support of their neighbors, depending 
on how they were viewed as individuals. Poverty was familiar in Nyasaland, but des- 
titution was relatively rare and occurred only when economic vulnerability combined 
with social ostracism, or during an unusually severe famine, such as that of 1949.° 
The tax demands of the colonial state not only added to the economic pressures on 
poor households (although tax exemptions did exist for the sick and elderly), but also 
made their poverty very public. Jeannie’s husband was a tax-defaulter. They had been 
married since she was a young girl and had five living children (two others had died). 
In more than fifteen years, he had never paid his tax, she said, and he had always 
run away from home at the time of tax collection, so that it was she who was arrested 
by the tax askari or police. She lived in visible poverty, and her house was falling 
down. Eventually the village headman took matters into his own hands and reported 
to the chief that Jeannie was “husbandless” and therefore should not be pursued for 
tax. Jeannie’s husband was unhappy with this “divorce,” but his brother told him that 
if he wanted the marriage restored, he would have to pay the tax owed, and then his 
name could once more be entered in the tax ledger as a “husband.” On one or two 
occasions thereafter, usually when drunk, the husband was seen “making ropes” (that 
is, preparing for his suicide). His friends took the ropes away from him, but even- 
tually he succeeded in hanging himself.%4 

Most cases of suicide of the very poor also featured some element of ill health.° 
Of the 123 total cases, 20 featured a physical illness of some description, and a further 
12 concerned individuals who were defined by witnesses as “insane.”°° When people 
were chronically ill or disabled, they also ceased to be economically active and were 
therefore dependent on their relatives and neighbors. Although this form of social 
support was the norm in these communities, high levels of dependency did not always 
come without psychological consequences. Witnesses typically described men who 
had formerly been active breadwinners for their families reduced to “just hoeing,” 
or worse, unable to do anything at all. Some were wracked by pain; others had their 


62 The late 1940s and 1950s were a period of economic growth in Nyasaland and of significant (though 
still relatively small) investments in education and other forms of “development.” On differentiation in 
the Southern Province in this period, see Vaughan, The Story of an African Famine. 

63 Tbid. 

64 NAM, J5/11/15/1, Inquests, Mlanje District, No. 7 of 1951. 

65 As Murray writes in his account of suicide in medieval Europe, “Among the very poor it remains 
for the most part a matter of guesswork whether destitution, on its own, ever sufficed as a motive for 
suicide.” Murray, The Curse of Self-Murder, 159. 

66 The burden of care for the long-term sick and disabled in contemporary Botswana is described 
by Julie Livingston, Debility and the Moral Imagination in Botswana (Bloomington, Ind., 2006). 
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mobility reduced by illnesses such as leprosy.*7 Young men returned from stints as 
labor migrants in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa with industrial injuries. Oth- 
ers were repatriated because of their disturbed behavior and subsequently killed 
themselves. Some elderly people grew “tired” of the struggle to live. One elderly 
woman committed suicide immediately after the funeral of her niece, who had been 
her caregiver.®8 Witness after witness described their efforts to care for and comfort 
the physically ill, or to accommodate the behavior of the mentally disturbed. Maria’s 
husband, who was around sixty years of age, suffered from both leprosy and epilepsy. 
He had lost a toe and was unable to work. One day, after experiencing a fit, he told 
his wife, “I have suffered so much and I do not know what to do.” She replied, “Don’t 
worry, this sickness has come to you and we will have to wait to see what God does.” 
That night they did not go to sleep but sat “discussing his troubles.” In the morning 
he seemed “very depressed” and ate only a little food, “looking at the ground.” Later 
that day, he was found hanged.®% 

Although ill health and poverty provided the context for a substantial proportion 
of the suicides in this sample, other cases featured more successful members of so- 
ciety and the pressures consequent on their involvement in the cash economy. Worry 
about debt was mentioned by witnesses as the salient fact in several cases of the more 
economically successful. Cases of debt were closely connected to social reputation, 
and were sometimes compounded by allegations of financial impropriety in church 
and professional associations that had sprung up among Nyasaland’s educated elite. 
A man in Mzimba District committed suicide after accidentally burning down a 
neighbor’s maize store and the church where he was an elder.”° Another man was 
troubled by a debt of £4.00. His creditor had threatened to “take him to the Boma 
and sell him there as a slave.”7! A prominent schoolteacher killed himself after al- 
legations of misuse of funds connected to the Teachers’ Association, of which he was 
an officer. He left a number of suicide notes, in which he strenuously denied that 
he was responsible for any wrongdoing but implied, nevertheless, that the financial 
problems of the association had brought shame on him, his family, and the church 
of which he was a member. Rather than give evidence in the case, he had decided 
to end his life. To his colleagues he wrote: 


Always a teacher does not stand before a Court and give a false statement . . . I did not take 
anything belonging to the Association. You members will witness me. My life is going to come 
to an end in order that Mr Harry may speak about this case of his happily. Let the judges 
not trouble my wife as she knows nothing about my death ... there is a clear reason, that 
is | may put the Mission to shame by giving evidence about this case. It was not necessary 
to do so but it is on account of being ashamed as stated above.72 


°7 Other illnesses frequently mentioned are yaws, tuberculosis, epilepsy and rheumatism, bilharzia, 
and “blindness.” Clearly these “diagnoses” should be treated with caution. More often witnesses merely 
refer to pain—especially pain in the legs and stomach and “headaches.” One case refers to “toothache.” 

°8 NAM, Inquests, Dowa District (uncatalogued), No. 32 of 1967, 1-17-11F, Box 17382. 

6° NAM, J5/11/15/3, Inquests, Mlanje District, No. 4 of 1954. 

70 eh J5/11/17/1, Inquests, Mzimba District, Inquest held on October 17, 1954 (number of inquest 
illegible). 

7 “Boma” was the word used to designate a colonial administrative center, but it could also mean 
“government.” Ibid., Inquest held on June 29,-1954. 

72 NAM, J5/11/22/1, Inquests, Zomba District, No. 22 of 1948. 
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He wrote a separate letter to his wife, instructing her to “keep my children com- 
fortable” and (somewhat ironically) telling her not to give up hope because “there 
are troubles but here is always a chance in future.” In two letters he referred spe- 
cifically to the way his body should be treated after his death: “I pray you not to 
trouble my body” and “Do not allow my body to be troubled. I shall be buried where 
my father was buried.” These were probably references to traditional practices re- 
lated to the treatment of the corpses of suicides, which were feared and sometimes 
buried away from the village.73 This was an unusual example of a highly literate 
person attempting to employ the suicide note to determine how his death would be 
interpreted. 

The suicide notes of the literate add a particular dimension of reflexivity to the 
archive, as has been noted for other contexts and times.’4 But most were in fact very 
brief instructions on the disposal of property or lists of money owed and owing— 
simple wills, in effect. Some notes consisted of one phrase along the lines of “I am 
going, goodbye” or “Dear Mother, I have gone, I have killed myself.”’> Very few 
explicitly blamed others for leading them to suicide, but there were some that, though 
oblique, appear to be accusatory: “I am very sorry mother, misunderstanding always 
leads to bad things. When child tells out what makes him angry, it is always better 
to appease him.”7”¢ 

Although the precise relationship between social context and an individual’s de- 
cision to take his or her own life remains inaccessible, it is clear that people in the 
communities featured in these inquest records attributed agency to those who com- 
mitted suicide, but to varying degrees, depending on the circumstances. When su- 
pernatural forces were invoked in these narratives of suicide, it was in relation to 
individual dynamics. Honor, shame, and reputation emerge as strong elements in 
these stories, but so does guilt. In their review of the suicide literature on Africa, 
Collomb and Collignon argued that African societies were “shame” societies rather 
than “guilt” societies, but it is hard to disentangle these two elements in the material 
presented here.7’ There is certainly plenty of evidence of individuals’ being “unwell 
in the heart” and falling into dejection and introspective despondency, although 
whether this can (or should) be labeled “clinical depression” is a complex, important 
question and not for the historian to decide. Rather than employ this material as 
evidence for the incidence of a pathological condition, perhaps we can read it more 
productively by viewing it as one element in a complex history of subjectivity. 

It is quite obviously the case that the nature of the colonial inquest and the pro- 
cedures and investigations leading up to it privileged some forms of evidence and 
explanation over others.78 Apart from medical and other physical evidence, the in- 
quest produced a kind of forensic psychology, which invited speculation on the inner 


73 Notably absent from these cases, as recorded in the inquests, is any speculation, by either Christians 
or Muslims, about the fate of the souls of suicides. There is also no indication that Christians here 
believed suicide to be the work of Satan. 

74 MacDonald and Murphy, Sleepless Souls, chap. 9; Morrissey, Suicide and the Body Politic in Imperial 
Russia, chap. 6; Minois, History of Suicide, 287. 

75 NAM, J5/11/19/1, Inquests, Nkhata Bay District, No. 2 of 1953. 

76 NAM, J5/11/4/1, Inquests, Cholo District, No. 1 of 1949. 

77 Collomb and Collignon, “Les conduites suicidaires en Afrique.” 

78 Although Ian Burney’s Bodies of Evidence deals with a very different context, I have found its 
discussion of the history of inquests in nineteenth-century England to be very useful. 
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workings of the individual’s mind and which may well have downplayed other factors 
present in the thoughts of witnesses (if not of the suicidal individuals themselves), 
particularly spiritual beliefs. The inquest, in common with other legal procedures, 
required that witnesses produce linear and consistent narratives. Although there are 
very few cases in this sample in which homicide was openly suspected, we can assume 
that in many others witnesses felt that they were under suspicion or were being 
implicitly blamed for events. Their accounts, therefore, are likely to have placed 
more emphasis on the independent agency of the person committing suicide than 
they might have done in another context. 

How far the inquisitorial system itself influenced local attitudes toward suicide 
in this period is impossible to know. Certainly it would be too simplistic to argue that 
this is a story of either the “medicalization” or the “secularization” of suicide in 
colonial Africa. It seems likely, however, that the processes and procedures of the 
inquest system have had some influence on ideas about suicide in these societies.’ 

Colonial Nyasaland became independent Malawi in 1964. British coroners were 
gradually replaced by Malawian nationals, and in the early years of independence 
by magistrates from other parts of Africa.8° There is some indication that, as time 
went on, the kinds of summaries of cases that colonial coroners had been encouraged 
to produce came to be regarded as superfluous and perhaps misleading. In 1968, for 
example, a coroner in Blantyre was reprimanded by state counsel for his overlong 
reports and his speculative comments: “I am unable to find evidence in this file to 
support the finding that the deceased hanged himself ‘When his mind was disturbed 
due to long miserable life due to lameness.’”8! Whether this marked a new and 
decisive change in the nature of the suicide inquest in Malawi and in what were 
regarded as acceptable “bodies of evidence” must await further research.®2 

7 In interviews with police officers and magistrates in Malawi, this point was emphasized. They 
argued that Malawians not only accepted inquests on suicide cases (and the postmortems that were 
sometimes entailed) but positively welcomed them, as they provided “objective” evidence and relieved 
families of some of their guilt. Psychology and psychiatry professionals are more skeptical of these views, 
arguing that a large number of suicide cases are deliberately hidden from the authorities. Interview by 
author with Magistrate, Zomba, May 13, 2008; interview by author and Mathero Nkhalamba with police 
officer, Zomba, May 15, 2008; interviews by author with staff and students at St. John of God, College 
of Mental Health Sciences, Mzuzu, May 26-29, 2008. The coroners’ summaries, with their retelling and 
interpretation of cases, may also have had an impact on witnesses if they were read aloud at the end 
of the case. Judging by their literary construction, however, it seems more likely that they were not read 
aloud but were written after the inquests were over. 

80 Extending the present study into the postcolonial period would undoubtedly enrich it. Accessing 
more recent inquest material is not straightforward, however, and I do not have a sufficiently large 
number of cases from the period to enable me to produce any general argument. 

8! NAM, Ministry of Justice, Revision of Cases and Inquests: Blantyre Inquests: Letter from State 
Counsel, J. H. Mkandawire, to Resident Magistrate, Blantyre, October 10, 1968 (uncatalogued), 18- 


3-6-R, Box 12320. 
82 The term is Ian Burney’s; Bodies of Evidence. 
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In recent years, the history of South Asia has been among the most interesting and 
fertile fields of historical research and writing. Spurred by theoretical and meth- 
odological influences coming from subaltern and postcolonial studies as well as a 
renewed interest in imperial and transnational history, historians of this vast area 
of the globe have been in the forefront of some of the most significant advances in 
historical scholarship, attracting the attention of a wide range of historians, at least 
in the English-speaking world. This is the case in part because of language—not only 
is most of this history written in English, but most of its sources are in English as well— 
and in part because its concern with imperial and postcolonial experiences, especially 
as seen “from below,” resonates widely with historians of many periods and regions. 

The three articles and comment that make up this AHR Forum offer a perspective 
on the history of South Asia that, if not entirely novel, focuses on a somewhat ne- 
glected feature in most work in this field, namely, politics in the largest sense: po- 
litical identity, political processes, and values associated with political participation 
and governance. They all also acknowledge, in these different imperial and post- 
colonial contexts, tensions between indigenous or local values, categories, and un- 
derstandings and those of a more cosmopolitan, imperial, or distant provenance— 
tensions that informed the very nature of politics and political experience. Read 
together, they force us to appreciate the particularly complex nature of political 
cultures in a colonial and postcolonial context. 

David Gilmartin’s “Rule of Law, Rule of Life: Caste, Democracy, and the Courts 
in India” explores the way Indian democracy was understood and defined in terms 
of the contradictory values of universal participation, on the one hand, and particular 
caste identity, on the other. In “Ethnicity, Indigeneity, and Migration in the Advent 
of British Rule to Sri Lanka,” Sujit Sivasundaram investigates another sort of ten- 
sion, between the British efforts to create an ethnic identity and political organi- 
zation for Sri Lanka, as distinct from South and Southeast Asia, and the historical, 
cultural, and social realities of that South Asian island. Mithi Mukherjee, in “Tran- 
scending Identity: Gandhi, Nonviolence, and the Pursuit of a ‘Different’ Freedom 
in Modern India,” argues that Gandhi’s political orientation and values drew upon 
Indic traditions, which offered very different understandings of freedom from West- 
ern conceptions of that term. Finally, in his comment, ““History Is Past Politics’? 
Archives, ‘Tainted Evidence,’ and the Return of the State,” Todd Shepard suggests 
that these articles reflect a longstanding but interestingly complex process by which 
historians have dealt with politics and the state, especially in the wake of cultural 
and postcolonial history. 
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DAVID GILMARTIN | 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORICAL ROOTS of democracy has attracted much scholarly at- 
tention. Indeed, it has been a central theme in the development of systematic his- 
torical comparison, dating at least from the publication in 1966 of Barrington 
Moore’s landmark volume Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy. Moore’s 
work was deeply grounded in an appreciation of the distinctive cultural and historical 
legacies inherited by different societies. Yet his analysis, which influenced a con- 
siderable body of subsequent scholarship, hinged on a structural, class-based analysis 
of democracy’s roots in distinctive class coalitions and political institutions.! 

This emphasis has also influenced work on India, which was one of Moore’s orig- 
inal comparative cases.” But there is another approach to the comparative study of 
democracy—and of the operation of elections—that complements this one and fo- 
cuses on the various ways that different societies have defined and managed de- 
mocracy as a conceptual system. Democracy, it can be argued, emerges from the 
contradiction between an image of the free, rational individual as a foundation for 
the imagining of the unitary sovereign “people,” and the reality of the distinctive 
divisions, cultural identities, and conflicting interests called forth by the mobilization 
of a popular voice through elections. For the “people” to speak politically, democ- 
racy must claim legitimacy through an appeal to the universal—that is, to a de-cul- 
tured vision of the free individual that, at least in theory, morally transcends the 
particularity of politics—and yet it must inevitably function, through elections, in the 


I would like to thank Sumit Guha, who originally suggested the topic of this article for a conference paper 
at the Association for Asian Studies. Later versions of the paper were presented to the South Asia Centre 
at Cambridge University, the Triangle South Asia Colloquium, and the North Carolina State University 
History Department. Thanks to everyone at these venues, and to the anonymous reviewers for the AHR, 
for their helpful comments. I would particularly like to thank Mimi Kim, Anupama Rao, Ajantha Sub- 
ramanian, John Mertz, and Jonathan Ocko for their comments on the article at various stages. 


‘ Barrington Moore, Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making 
of the Modern World (Boston, 1966); George Ross, Theda Skocpol, Tony Smith, and Judith Eisenberg 
Vichniac, “Barrington Moore’s Social Origins and Beyond: Historical Social Analysis since the 1960s,” 
in Theda Skocpol, ed., Democracy, Revolution, and History (Ithaca, N.Y., 1998), 1-24. 

* The literature analyzing the structure and history of democracy in India is, of course, large and 
complex. For a discussion suggesting the continuing influence of Moore’s framework for understanding 
the distinctive characteristics of democracy in India—and also for its ongoing limitations—see Patrick 
Heller, “Degrees of Democracy: Some Comparative Lessons from India,” World Politics 52, no. 4 (2000): 
484-519. Heller emphasizes the important differences (due to differing social configurations) in how 
democracy operates in different parts of India. 
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particularistic political and cultural worlds of everyday politics and power. Central 
to this contradiction, Ernesto Laclau has argued, is the larger paradox defining the 
relationship between the universal and the particular as foundations for community 
and social order. “Universality is incommensurable with any particularity,” Laclau 
observes, “and yet cannot exist apart from the particular,” a paradox, he notes, with 
deep religious roots in Europe (and, one might add, in India as well). It is, in fact, 
an acceptance (and institutionalization) of the very insolubility of this paradox that 
constitutes, for Laclau, the essential “precondition” of democracy.? 

This paradox has been negotiated and rationalized in distinctive ways since 1947 
as a framework for India’s democratic system. Two aspects are vital. The first is the 
critical relationship in India’s democratic structure between politics and law. India’s 
constitutional structure has been predicated on an unusually active and important 
role for the courts in the judicial oversight of electoral practice and outcomes—a role 
that has become one of the defining features of Indian democracy. While elections 
are an arena of political competition par excellence, an arena in which the particu- 
larisms of identity and interest have had full play, the courts (and the National Elec- 
tion Commission) have continued to exercise an exceptional degree of electoral over- 
sight based on a vision of the free, rational voter underlying the universalizing as- 
sumptions of popular sovereignty. An understanding of the relationship between law 
and politics is thus critical to an understanding of the distinctive form that the par- 
adox of the universal and the particular has taken in structuring Indian democracy. 

But critical also is a delineation of the relationship of this paradox to common 
Indian conceptions of the self. Visions of a national self in India defined by com- 
peting higher and lower capacities, associated with rational self-control on the one 
hand and passion on the other, have played a central role in normalizing the con- 
ception of the sovereign “people” as defined at once by universal moral principles 
of freedom and rational choice and by the particularisms of everyday culture and life. 
Such conceptions have hardly been fully defined, or indeed fully shared by Indian 
political commentators. But, loosely defined, a vision of the self, composed of an- 
tithetical but inseparable, higher and lower, elements, has played a central role in 
normalizing the relationship of law and politics as the conceptually opposing, yet 
conjoined, foundations for democracy in India. Perhaps most critically, conceptions 
of the self have provided templates within which ideas drawn from South Asian moral 
traditions and from India’s British colonial past have intersected in shaping many 
of the constitutional assumptions about the universal and the particular that have 
come to shape India’s democratic order. 


THE JUDICIAL TREATMENT Of the institution of caste—and in particular of caste’s role 
in elections—provides a critical and illustrative window on the paradoxes of India’s 
democracy. Caste is, on one level, one of India’s preeminent—and distinctive—par- 
ticularisms. Yet it has also emerged within the framework of India’s constitutional 


3 Ernesto Laclau, “Universalism, Particularism, and the Question of Identity,” October 61 (Summer 
1992): 90. 
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order as a symbolic touchstone of the tension between the particular and the uni- 
versal in the construction of Indian conceptions of popular sovereignty. To highlight 
caste’s paradoxical place in democratic state-building in the Indian subcontinent, it 
is useful to step back and examine the role of caste in processes of South Asian 
state-building more broadly, for at the root of contradictions surrounding caste’s role 
in democracy were more fundamental, historically embedded contradictions related 
to the very processes of South Asian state construction and legitimation. There is 
a considerable literature on the relationship of kingship and caste in Indic tradition, 
much of which highlights the tensions between the roles of the king as an orderer 
of worldly particularisms (including caste) and as a patron of ritual, renunciation, 
and Brahmans, linking the king to universal forces operating outside the social 
boundaries of the community.* But to underscore the multiple discourses shaping 
the role of caste in India’s constitution-making, it is useful to begin by turning to an 
analysis of the paradoxical role of caste in the formation of India’s twentieth-century 
twin, the state of Pakistan. This will underscore the critical tensions surrounding 
particularisms such as caste (or tribe) in processes of state-building not only within 
the Indic tradition, but also within the larger Islamicate world of which precolonial 
India was a part. 

One can do no better than to start this discussion with the work of Ibn Khaldun, 
whose ideas crystallized in the fourteenth century the tensions between the universal 
and the particular—including the importance of particularisms such as tribe—in the 
process of Islamicate state-building. Ibn Khaldun observed that asabiya, or tribal, 
kin-based solidarity (“group feeling”), was usually critical to effective military power 
and to the practical establishment of new states. But state-building rested on a par- 
adox. Once states were established, legitimation depended on universalist claims to 
sovereign power, resting on the mobilization of religious and civilizational ideals 
(and cultural patronage) that transcended, and in some ways undercut, the partic- 
ularism of the tribal asabiya that underlay effective power. In Ibn Khaldun’s argu- 
ment, these contradictions explained the cycle of Muslim states. 

Ibn Khaldun’s work was based primarily on North Africa, but an examination of 
the rhetoric surrounding Pakistan’s creation suggests the critical relevance of such 
contradictions to the analysis of twentieth-century South Asian state-building. The 
creation of Pakistan hinged, in critical respects, on the success of the Muslim 
League’s campaign for the creation of a separate South Asian Muslim state in the 
last colonial elections of 1946. On one level, the League’s success in these elections 
depended on its ability to draw on local connections and local interests, on asabiya 
based on family and kinship—and, most notably, caste, biradari, or tribal ties—to win 
votes. Yet, in contrast, the moral justification for Pakistan’s creation as a Muslim 
state rested precisely on the potential claims of the new state to transcend these 
divisions and symbolically embody the moral identity and aspirations of the Muslim 
community as a whole. The only difference between this formulation and Ibn Khal- 
dun’s was that in the new political context of an election contest, these conflicting 
principles were asserted simultaneously, as contradictory and yet mutually necessary 
parts of a democratic campaign for a new state. 


* See J. C. Heesterman, The Inner Conflict of Tradition: Essays in Indian Ritual, Kingship, and Society 
(Chicago, 1985). 
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“Caste” is a problematic term in some ways when applied to Muslim society. In 
the Punjab, the term jat or zat, meaning caste, was sometimes conflated with the more 
common term biradari, signifying ancestral brotherhood. But without dwelling on the 
differences in the precise meanings of these terms, there is little doubt that par- 
ticularistic loyalties and connections were as important to twentieth-century state 
formation as tribal asabiya and military organization were in earlier centuries. Yet 
the Muslim League’s campaign for a new state nevertheless appealed to universal- 
istic principles not simply as a supplement to these local loyalties, but in terms that 
specifically cast the appeal for a Muslim state in sharp moral opposition to them. 
Rhetorical attacks on biradari and caste-based voting were linked to old Islamic 
historical paradigms pitting the assertion of everyday political interest (dunya, “the 
world”) against the purer and higher appeals to Muslim community that justified 
Islamic sovereignty and moral authority (din, “faith”). Indeed, some Muslim League 
posters portrayed the appeal to caste, biradari, and tribe as akin to the moral dis- 
order, or fitna, that divided the Muslim world in its early years.° 

A paradoxical relationship between the universal and the particular thus lay at 
the very heart of the movement for the creation of the new Pakistan state. But the 
key to the movement lay in the way that this paradox, rather than being resolved, 
was, at least in part, naturalized by being assimilated to the long-standing conception 
of the Muslim person as itself fundamentally constituted by contradictory poles—by 
the tension between higher and lower capacities defined by aq/ (reason, civility, re- 
straint), on the one hand, and by nafs (energy, spirit, passion), on the other. If ev- 
eryday power relationships were, in fact, an inescapable part of the normal social 
order, so were passion, fear, and narrow self-interest—and the power of local kinship 
connections—essential to the construction of the self. In practice, these images of 
aql and nafs could not exist except in tension with one another, just as the state could 
not exist apart from the worlds of everyday politics that constituted it. At the same 
time, however, the state’s claims to sovereignty stood apart from these everyday 
political worlds and were associated with a vision of a universalizing, unitary com- 
munity linked to the people through what the poet Muhammad Iqbal referred to as 
their “ideal selves.”© Such ideas ran as an undercurrent through much of the rhetoric 
of the Pakistan campaign in the days before the 1946 elections. “To achieve complete 
inner unity,” the pro-Muslim League Eastern Times wrote, “it is necessary that all 
caste and tribal consciousness should be killed and effaced, until none is left who 
shall say ‘I am a Pathan’ or ‘I am a Rajput’ or ‘I am an Arain.’”7 In practice, no one 
imagined that these identities could actually be done away with, but the force of such 
statements lay in the fact that such identities could have no part (except as foils) in 
the imagining of a unitary national community whose existence could provide the 
foundation for a new state—whatever their roles in the actual political processes of 
state formation. To create Pakistan, all that was necessary, as Muslim League posters 


5 David Gilmartin, trans., “Muslim League Appeals to the Voters of Punjab for Support of Paki- 
stan,” in Barbara Metcalf, ed., South Asian Islam in Practice (Princeton, N.J., 2009), 419. 

6 For a discussion of Iqbal’s framing of this vision of the self, particularly with respect to Husain 
and Karbala, see Syed Akbar Hyder, “Iqbal and Karbala,” Cultural Dynamics 13, no. 3 (2001): 339-362. 
The importance of this dialectic in the construction of the self is discussed in Barbara Metcalf, ed., Moral 
Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam (Berkeley, Calif., 1984), 10. 

7 Eastern Times (Lahore), October 13, 1943. 
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declared, was “purity of intention and cleansing of the heart,” leaving “greed” and 
“fear”—along with “biradaris, tribes, personal animosities and rivalries’—behind.® 

Such contradictions were not lost on the observers of (and participants in) the 
Pakistan campaign. Muslim caste and biradari associations had proliferated in the 
twentieth century, and many of them had directed their efforts precisely toward 
trying to adapt caste identity to the higher ideals of Muslim community. A good 
example is provided by the anjuman (association) of the Arain biradari in the Punjab, 
which dated to the early twentieth century, and whose leaders had sought to recover 
for the Arain community a history, based on claims to Arab descent and commitment 
to shariat (Muslim law), that could position them within the larger, universalistic 
history of the Muslim ummah. As the president of the Arain anjuman declared in 
1947, the association could play a role in politics by transcending asabiya and “trib- 
alism” and offering a model of pure behavior to the larger Muslim community, just 
as a pure sharif (high or refined) family might offer a model to a larger tribe.? 

In the context of state-building, however, such adaptations were extremely dif- 
ficult to sustain. Although Muslim League leaders relied on Arain networks to win 
votes in many localities, they could only be intolerant of the formal assertion of tribal 
or caste identity in ways that threatened to undercut the rhetorical projection of a 
unitary moral foundation for the establishment of a Muslim state, defined by its very 
Opposition to such particularistic loyalties. As Al-Rai, the weekly newspaper of the 
Arain anjuman, wrote: 


God is our witness that we are involved in the crime of love, 
If it is a crime, then God will not forgive us.1° 


Like energy and passion (nafs), ascribed, kinship-based loyalties had an integral 
place in the construction of the full human being, just as they had in the full con- 
struction of political life. They could even be a focus for love. But they could have 
only a problematic place, in an act of imaginative state formation that was predicated 
on the tension between the everyday and an idealized self in the assertion of a new 
claim to state/popular sovereignty. In critical respects, we can see here Laclau’s par- 
adox in action.!! 


SIMILAR TENSIONS MARKED THE PROCESS of constitution-making in India as well after 
1947, particularly as they involved negotiating the image of a unified national and 
sovereign people within the reality of the overwhelming differences and divisions 
that defined Indian politics, not least the distinctions of caste. In India, too, the 
negotiation of these tensions was to some degree influenced by old Islamicate par- 
adigms, and also by old Hindu ideas concerning sacral kingship and its relationship 


8 Gilmartin, “Muslim League Appeals,” 417-418, 422-423. 

° Speech of Sardar Muhammad Shafi, rais of Ganja Kalan, All-India Arain Conference, Jalalabad 
(Bijnor District, UP), March 1947, in Ali Asghar Chaudhri, Tarikh-i Ara’iyan (Lahore, 1973), 172-173. 

10 Al-Rai, February 14, 1939. 

‘| It should be stressed here that this analysis is not intended to encompass all aspects of the campaign 
for the creation of Pakistan, but rather to examine in particular the projection of the demand for a new 
state within the context of India’s electoral system. 
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to the social divisions of everyday politics.'2 Yet in contrast to Pakistan, these ten- 
sions were not constructed primarily within the moral frame of religious community. 
Far more than in Pakistan, All-India Congress leaders in India drew on a secular, 
constitutional language of state-making with strong roots in the history of Euro- 
American constitutionalism. Whatever the influence of indigenous moral ideas, and 
the Hindu cross-currents shaping competing visions of the nation, Indian leaders cast 
the discourse of democratic state-making in strongly secular terms.13 The template 
of the self served, in fact, as a frame for bringing secular and moral/religious visions 
together. 

Secular European traditions of course had their own long philosophical histories 
linking the construction of popular sovereignty with the construction of the self. As 
Charles Taylor points out, Rousseau, and many of those following him, had imagined 
the self as grounded in an inner dialogue, rooted in each individual’s balancing of 
an inner moral voice (in accord with nature) with “the passions that are induced by 
our dependence on others.” This lay at the heart of a theory of society built around 
the tension between the “general will” (in Rousseau’s terminology, associated with 
a higher self) and the particularism of individual interest.!* For English-educated 
Indian elites, such traditions came to India filtered largely through nineteenth- and 
early-twentieth-century British liberal thinking, which stressed the importance of 
rational identification with the common good as a foil to the pull of selfish, individual 
interests, a conception that for many liberals had marked the defining tension of 
British democracy. 

Yet such traditions also took a very particular form in India, shaped in part by 
the distinctive colonial forms in which liberal ideology had come to the subcontinent, 
and in part by interaction with indigenous moral framings of state construction.'> 
Colonial liberal thinking had its own distinct emphases. The British had predicated 
their rule in India on a sharp conceptual opposition between individual rationality 
(associated with the state and the “rule of law”) and “primordial” forms of loyalty 
and group solidarity, which they saw as defining Indian society. This opposition pro- 
vided a powerful legitimizing justification for colonial domination. But these po- 
larities, which had their analogues in Indian traditions, also played a critical role as 
Indian state-builders sought to reinvent the state in democratic terms. As Indian 


12 A careful tracing of the complex influence of these ideas is well beyond the scope of this essay. 
There was much ill-focused discussion in India’s early years of democracy’s roots in (ancient) Hindu 
tradition. That Islamicate ideas had undoubtedly influenced “Hindu” ideas of state-building in modern 
India is suggested by the work of Andre Wink on the Marathas. Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India: 
Society and Politics under the Eighteenth-Century Maratha Svarajya (Cambridge, 1986). Some perspective 
on the complex fate of old Indian ideas on state-making in the modern period can be found in the essays 
in Martin Doornbos and Sudipta Kaviraj, eds., Dynamics of State Formation: India and Europe Compared 
(New Delhi, 1997). 

13 To put forward this contrast is not to deny the central importance in Pakistan’s case also of secular, 
European constitutional ideas. It is rather to highlight the fact that India’s dominant constitutional 
discourse did not conflate the nation with a religious community. 

14 Charles Taylor, Philosophical Arguments (Cambridge, Mass., 1997), 228, 241. See also Patrick Ri- 
ley, The General Will before Rousseau: The Transformation of the Divine into the Civic (Princeton, N.J., 
1986). 

oe best account of liberalism’s distinctive colonial forms is Uday Singh Mehta, Liberalism and 
Empire: A Study in Nineteenth-Century British Liberal Thought (Chicago, 1999). Mehta’s work has been 
very helpful for this analysis, although his emphases are somewhat different from those at the heart of 
this essay. 
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leaders struggled to define the contours of India’s emerging constitutional concep- 
tion of popular sovereignty, they drew in important ways on the template of a na- 
tional self as a foundation for the constitutional order. Just as the self was structured 
by the tension between “primordial” attachments and free, individual choice, the 
constitutional orderwas structured by the tension between democratic politics and 
a rationalized structure of law and bureaucratic developmental planning. 

The importance of such ideas in India’s constitution-making can be traced—if 
briefly and schematically—in an examination of the seemingly contradictory (though 
in the end reinforcing) ideas of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru about the 
relationship of the self to political order. It was in Gandhi’s thinking that the notion 
of parallel structures defining the self and the political order was most evident. Gan- 
dhi, like many leaders of the Pakistan movement, saw the disciplining power of the 
higher self as the key to the imagining of the “nation.” His moral leadership of the 
nationalist movement in fact popularized an image of the quintessential, idealized 
Indian citizen as a self-disciplined man (or woman) of internalized conscience, in 
tune with moral order (dharma), who in the process of struggling for personal self- 
realization through self-control over his own lower, and potentially violent, passions 
made possible India’s own self-realization through nonviolent satyagraha and inde- 
pendence from the British. Parallel oppositions defining both the person and the 
body politic were thus critical in Gandhi’s evocation of the idea of a unitary “nation,” 
a parallelism that was perhaps most evident in the interlocking meanings he attached 
to swaraj (or “self-rule”) as a term both for national independence and for personal 
self-discipline.1° His thinking on the structuring of the person provided a critical 
backdrop for the constitutional conceit that the Indian “people,” defined by an ide- 
alized vision of individual self-discipline, were a single moral entity and could speak 
with a single voice in giving India its constitution and its laws, even in the face of 
their own manifold particularisms and diversity.!7 

Gandhi, of course, was assassinated in January 1948, before India’s constitution 
was written. But his ideas gained significant influence in the process of constitution- 
making as they were subsumed in Nehru’s more pragmatic ideas about the con- 
struction of the Indian state. Gandhi, in fact, had remained suspicious of a strong 
central state as a potential threat to the moral autonomy of the individual. But in 
spite of some mistrust of Gandhi’s more religiously inflected thinking, Nehru drew 
on the same sorts of structural oppositions to justify not only nation-building but 
state-building, and a distinctive vision of democracy as well. For Nehru, who was 
deeply influenced by British legal thinking, the “rule of law” (and state power) rested 


16 Dennis Dalton, Mahatma Gandhi: Nonviolent Power in Action (New York, 1993), 12-29. 

17 Gandhi’s ideas were, of course, deeply embedded in Hindu imagery. In contrast to the appeal for 
Pakistan (and to certain strands of Hindu nationalist thinking), however, he explicitly rejected any ex- 
ternally defined religious community (or distinctive, particularistic law) as a frame for his vision of 
universal moral principle. His view of Hindu law was illustrative: “Nothing in the Shastras which is 
manifestly contrary to universal truths and morals can stand; . . . nothing in the Shastras which is capable 
of being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict with reason.” Gandhi, “Caste Has to Go,” November 16, 
1935, in Rudrangshu Mukherjee, ed., The Penguin Gandhi Reader (New Delhi, 1993), 222. This suggests 
an important comparison with Pakistan. The Pakistan movement was marked by tensions between the 
universality of appeals to Islamic moral models and a conception of “Muslim community” that was widely 
associated with a distinctive, substantive law (shariat) that had been strongly particularized by the struc- 
ture of colonialism. This tension was to have a powerful and problematic effect in Pakistan’s subsequent 
attempts at constitutional state-building, but that is a comparison that is beyond our focus here. 
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in critical ways on a vision of a higher self defined by the subordination of personal 
impulse to rational self-restraint, a tension reflected in the public realm in the sub- 
ordination of power and self-interest to the higher principles and procedures of law. 
But a vision of “society” as shaped by intractable primordial identities was never- 
theless also central to his thinking. If the sovereign “people” were constituted by each 
individual’s higher capacity for rationalism and self-control, then the need for a 
strong state was determined, in his view, by the inescapable presence of the irrational 
passions and particularistic divisions—fueled by poverty and lack of education—that 
defined both everyday society in India and the common individual. It was this reality 
that for Nehru, as for many of India’s other founders, made a strong secular state 
essential for the “people” to progress (and for India to materially “develop” )—even 
as the “developmental” state necessarily drew, through elections, on society’s par- 
ticularisms to legitimize its democratic authority.!8 

The importance of such conceptions of the self in the moral framing of the con- 
stitution was suggested by a range of later commentators, however diverse the cross- 
currents of political debate that India’s constitutional state construction spawned. 
On one level, such framings suggested the continuing importance in a democratic 
system of guidance by those with higher education and self-cultivation.!9 As one of 
the later chief election commissioners, S. P. Sen- Verma, noted in a subsequent com- 
mentary on India’s great constitutional leap at independence to universal, adult suf- 
frage, “In proportion as [a] democratic spirit” had brought to the political surface 
the “uncontrollable impulses in man’s thought and behaviour, a democratic form of 
Government cannot but be turbulent.” But for this very reason, he wrote, it was 
essential that men devise “institutions, means and devices to act as restraints until 
the time shall come—jf it comes at all—when by some means individual self-restraint 
and self-control shall be a sufficient guarantee for the successful functioning of... 
democratic government.”2° Sen-Verma’s use of the phrase “if it comes at all” cap- 
tures precisely the rooting of the constitution’s legitimacy in the tension between the 
higher, universalizing ideals associated with “institutions” and law (and latent in the 
“people”) and a largely elite vision of Indian society, and of the imagined national 


18 For a good discussion of the “idea of the state” in the Indian constitution, and its relationship to 
the mistrust of “politics,” see R. Sudarshan, “‘Stateness’ and Democracy in India’s Constitution,” in 
Zoya Hasan, E. Sridharan, and R. Sudarshan, eds., India’s Living Constitution (Delhi, 2002), 159-178. 
On the “developmental” state, see also Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and 
Postcolonial Histories (Princeton, N.J., 1993), 200-219. 

19 For some members of the Constituent Assembly, the association of dharma with higher powers 
of self-cultivation, and thus with elite sensibilities, was in fact so strong that full recognition of the 
sovereignty of the “people” as a whole was open to serious debate. The comments of Brajeshwar Prasad 
in this regard are suggestive. Although he asserted that “Dharma is in consonance with the fundamental 
principles of Democracy,” and that “a State based on Dharma will never tolerate economic inequality 
or social injustice,” he nevertheless went on to declare that dharma “will never accord recognition to 
popular will as the basis of Government. For the will of man is nasty, brutish and short.” Constituent 
Assembly Debates, November 24, 1949. 

20 §. P. Sen-Verma, Adult Franchise (New Delhi, 1971), 10-11; emphasis added. Sen-Verma’s view 
here resonates with a common imperial view of India as always on the track of “becoming” yet never 
catching up with a modernity embedded in Europe’s experience as a master model. The power of such 
a view has been clearly delineated in Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought 
and Historical Difference (Princeton, N.J., 2000), 3-23. Yet it is important to note that the transposition 
of this from a political/cultural narrative of “modernity” into a narrative of the never-ending struggle 
within the self casts it in a somewhat different light. 
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citizen, as particularistic vessels within which those higher ideals were perpetually 
yet to be fully realized. 

But if this formulation justified the precedence of those with superior self-cul- 
tivation—and a more developed sense of restraint and law—the logic of Sen-Ver- 
ma’s comments also suggested a metaphorical vision of the body politic as a single 
self in which higher and lower parts were inextricably intertwined. It was the inev- 
itable duality in human nature that made both the control of the state and the law, 
on the one hand, and the recognition of the people’s diverse particularisms, on the 
other, essential to the functioning of legitimate government, even as the gap between 
them defined a potential path for both personal and national social progress. As 
Subhash Kashyap, later secretary of the Lok Sabha (lower house of Parliament), put 
it, the concept of the sovereignty of the people was “in the raw” a dangerous thing. 
But constitutions, he argued, “are those dams by which the people tame and chan- 
nelise their sovereign power by institutionalising it.”2! If the constitution and the 
“rule of law” derived their ultimate potency only from the people’s energy and spirit 
(like a river, carrying nature’s energy), their legitimacy depended on the appeal to 
higher powers of self-control and rationality. Like expertise and science in control- 
ling and “developing” a river, such higher powers dictated the Constitution’s (and 
the law’s) importance in controlling and “developing” the people.?? As in the re- 
ligious tension between din and dunya in the Pakistan movement (and it is important 
here to stress the moral/religious understandings that were embedded in these sec- 
ular ideas), these two sides to secular constitutionalism were in irresolvable tension, 
and yet joined by their dialectical relationship. 

It was in this context that issues of caste took on particular significance as a critical 
sign of the tensions embedded in India’s democratic state-making. Nowhere was this 
clearer than in elections, which constituted the most important arena for the con- 
tinual reenactment of these contradictions. As one of India’s preeminent particu- 
larisms, caste served, in law, as a moral foil to the universal principles of individual 
free choice that lay at the theoretical heart of Indian democratic principles. And yet, 
as a critical, constitutive element in the structuring of electoral competition in India, 
caste also served, in practice, as a form of solidarity that made the expression of a 
popular voice in elections possible. 

Considerable scholarship has focused on how caste, as an extraordinarily adap- 
tive institution, has responded to such seemingly conflicting roles. Much attention 
has been paid, for example, to historical processes of “Sanskritization,” whereby 
caste leaders have stressed reformed and purified standards of caste behavior, in 
accord with universalistic Sanskritic (usually Brahman) models, in order to improve 
their status in the face of changing economic and political circumstances.?3 Scholars 
have also noted how caste, whatever its underlying ascribed, hierarchical assump- 

21 Subhash C. Kashyap, Citizens and the Constitution (New Delhi, 1997), 36. 

22 The use of natural and environmental metaphors here suggests the larger naturalization of the 
underpinnings of Indian democracy. The view of nature underlying this can be traced to engineering 
assumptions about rivers in the nineteenth century. See David Gilmartin, “Imperial Rivers: Irrigation 


and British Visions of Empire,” in Dane Kennedy and Durba Ghosh, eds., Decentring Empire: Britain, 
India and the Transcolonial World (London, 2006), 83-86. 
23 Susan Bayly, Caste, Society and Politics in India from the Eighteenth Century to the Modern Age 


(Cambridge, 1999); Nicholas B. Dirks, Castes of Mind: Colonialism and the Making of Modern India 
(Princeton, N.J., 2001). 
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tions, has changed in interaction with the “alternative, nonhierarchical social imag- 
inaries” that have been embodied in electoral democracy, sometimes becoming, as 
Frank Conlon has put it, a “vehicle to modernity.”24 Focusing on caste’s adaptations 
to the politics of modern India, many historians and social scientists have stressed 
its centrality to India’s electoral processes as a key to popular mobilizing. As Satish 
Saberwal has written, “The presence of thousands of groups, some small some large, 
held together in the caste order, has been a key resource in making electoral politics 
work in India.”5 

But in constitutional terms, the significance of caste to India’s political structure 
lay not just in its adaptability (and social constructedness), but equally critically in 
its legal construction as a marker of the paradoxical relationship between the uni- 
versal and the particular defining the meaning of democracy. In practice, caste was 
in some ways Officially recognized in the constitution—for example, through re- 
served seats for scheduled castes and tribes.”° But its most powerful constitutional 
significance lay in its role as a symbol of those inherited particularisms that were in 
deep tension, as one legal text put it, with a constitution that “proclaims equality of 
status and opportunity and envisages an egalitarian society based on fraternity.”27 
As an identity category conceptualized as ascribed and primordial, caste seemed to 
challenge not only equality, but also the very image of the free, rational, individual 
voter that underlay the concept of the people’s sovereignty. As Justice M. H. Beg 


24 Christophe Jaffrelot, “Sanskritization vs. Ethnicization in India: Changing Identities and Caste 
Politics before Mandal,” Asian Survey 40, no. 5 (2000): 758; emphasis in original. Frank Conlon, “Caste 
by Association: The Gauda Sarasvata Brahmana Unification Movement,” Journal of Asian Studies 33, 
no. 3 (May 1974): 365. For a broader study of caste’s adaptiveness in these terms, see Lloyd I. Rudolph 
and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The Modernity of Tradition: Political Development in India (Chicago, 
1967), 17-154. 

25 Satish Saberwal, “Introduction: Civilization, Constitution, Democracy,” in Hasan, Sridharan, and 
Sudarshan, India’s Living Constitution, 13. The ubiquitousness of caste in politics was suggested by the 
fact that, even in many court cases, references to caste appeared simply as part of the inevitable political 
background for judicial discussion of a range of other electoral issues. For a good example, see Raghubir 
Singh Yadav v. Gajendra Singh and others, 43 ELR 214 (Allahabad High Court, 1969). Here caste was 
simply background noise that was an inevitable part of elections. For a similar view of biradari in a case 
from the Punjab, see Partap Singh v. Nihal Singh Takshak and others, 3 ELR 31 (PEPSU Election Tri- 
bunal, 1953). 

26 This was itself an illustration of how a universal constitutional principle, that of equality, was 
asserted as an ideal even as the real world dictated that caste inequality had to be recognized to maintain 
that ideal. Even as the state rejected in constitutional principle discrimination based on caste, it had to 
issue “caste certificates” to identify caste background as a mandatory element in a candidate’s quali- 
fications to stand in constituencies reserved for scheduled castes and tribes. This was so contrary to the 
law on the corrupt nature of electoral appeals relating to caste that the courts at times had to take specific 
notice of the obvious contradiction. See, for example, Reghu Mahesh alias Regu Maheswar Rao v. Ra- 
jendra Pratap Bhanj Dev and another, 2004 1 SCC 46 (Supreme Court appeal from Andhra High Court). 
For the larger legal and political background to the problem of caste reservations in India, see Marc 
Galanter, Competing Equalities: Law and the Backward Classes in India (Delhi, 1984). 

27 Anand Ballabh Kafaltiya, Democracy and Election Laws (New Delhi, 2003), 229. As one Supreme 
Court judge explained, “The Constitution has provided for a form of government by the People’s rep- 
resentatives democratically elected on the basis of adult franchise irrespective of caste, creed, race, or 
sex.” Lakshmi Charan Sen v. A. K. M. Hassan Uzzaman & others, in Election Commission of India, 
Landmark Judgements on Election Law, 4 vols. (New Delhi, 1999), 2: 89. The Representation of the 
People Act specifically banned “the systematic appeal to vote or refrain from voting on grounds of caste, 
race, community, or religion or the use of, or appeal to, religious and national symbols.” For some of 
the British and colonial background on India’s election law, see David Gilmartin, “Election Law and 
the ‘People’ in Colonial and Postcolonial India,” in Dipesh Chakrabarty, Rochona Mazumdar, and An- 
drew Sartori, eds., From the Colonial to the Postcolonial: India and Pakistan in Transition (Delhi, 2007), 


55-82. 
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declared in a Supreme Court decision in the 1970s, caste, like religion, was an identity 
that had the power to “generate powerful emotions depriving people of their powers 
of rational action.”28 Appeals to caste in elections were expressly forbidden in Sec- 
tion 123 (3) of independent India’s earliest legislation regulating voting, the Rep- 
resentation of the People Act of 1951.29 However much caste may have been adapted 
to the realities of India’s popular electoral politics, therefore, it also served, equally 
importantly, as an iconic marker of the ascribed, particularistic loyalties that rep- 
resented the antithesis of the free individual on which the new states’ claim to dem- 
ocratic sovereignty rested. 

As comments by Nehru suggest, some leaders experienced these contradictions 
directly and personally in the very conduct of elections. “Elections are a strange 
phenomenon,” Nehru declared in a public speech in 1951 as India’s first general 
elections approached. “They are necessary in a democracy and without them de- 
mocracy cannot work.”3° Yet he anguished over the fact that elections seemed to 
unleash particularistic passions that challenged the very principles on which they 
were based. “This election business is making me lose my faith in Indian humanity 
or, at any rate, in a large part of it,” he wrote in dismay to G. B. Pant, chief minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, in October 1951 as the first general election campaign heated up. 
“T could never have imagined that many of our people could have sunk quite so low 
as they have done.”3! And in many cases, the electoral mobilization of caste was at 
the very heart of the problem. “Bihar is the supreme example, where, in spite of every 
pressure, the prospective candidates view each other with intense bitterness and 
enmity... The whole thing turns around caste divisions—Bhumiyar, Kayasthas, etc. 
I have felt recently,” he added, driving home his vision of the conflict between lower 
passion and higher rationality that caste’s role in elections crystallized, “as if I was 
in a den of wild animals.”22 

Yet as Nehru and many other Congress leaders ultimately realized, such dilem- 
mas were intrinsic to the very practice of elections. This was perhaps articulated most 
explicitly in an official assessment of the second general election in 1957 penned by 
Sadiq Ali, general secretary of the All-India Congress Committee. “Democracy,” he 
noted, “is a faithful mirror of the virtues and weaknesses of the people. It is also an 
effort to raise them, in a slow and steady manner, to a higher level of thought, feeling 
and action.” But although leaders might have hoped that secular rationality would 
act as a solvent on parochialisms such as caste, the actual conduct of elections showed 
that the reality was quite different. In practice, elections tended to “set in motion 
an opposite tendency,” Ali wrote, “and bring to the fore caste and communal con- 
siderations.” The conundrum was inescapable. “However high our ideals,” he de- 


28 Ziyauddin Burhanuddin Bukhari v. Briimohan Ramdass Mehra and others, AIR 1975 SC 1788 (Su- 
preme Court Appeal from Bombay High Court, 1975). 

29 Caste was listed in the act along with other prohibited grounds for appeals “to vote or refrain from 
voting.” These included religion, race, community, and (after 1961) language. The use of appeals to 
religious or national symbols “for the furtherance of the prospects of the election” of a candidate was 
also forbidden. P. C. Jain and Kirin Jain, Chawla’s Elections: Law and Practice, 8th ed. (New Delhi, 2004), 
Seca alo. 

30 Speech by J. Nehru to public meeting, Delhi, October 2, 1951 (original speech in Hindi), in S. 
Gopal, ed., Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, 2nd ser., vol. 16 (New Delhi, 1994), pt. 2, 102-104. 

31 Nehru to G. B. Pant, October 25, 1951, ibid., 53. 

32 Nehru to Morarji Desai, October 27, 1951, ibid., 56. 
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clared, “we have to reckon with social reality.”33 This was the central paradox that 
elections represented. However important transformative, universalizing ideals were 
to popular sovereignty, electoral democracy required that electioneering also re- 
spond to the particularity and passion of the way things actually were. 


IN THE SUBSEQUENT DECADES, these contradictions were confronted directly by India’s 
courts. The higher judiciary was dominated after 1947 by upper castes, and their 
attitudes, like Nehru’s, can to some extent be read as reflecting a desire by the middle 
and upper classes to use the electoral law to protect their political domination, even 
in the face of universal adult suffrage. But at the same time, judicial arguments about 
the role of caste in elections suggest a far deeper engagement with the underlying 
tensions that defined the electoral system and the concept of the people’s sover- 
eignty. In the years following India’s independence, losing candidates commonly 
filed petitions with election tribunals, and later with the courts, seeking to overturn 
elections on the grounds of corruption, which included caste appeals.*4 A specific set 
of facts framed each case, and corrupt appeals to caste were often linked to other 
corrupt electoral practices.*5 In fact, cases relating to caste were only a small fraction 
of the totality of election cases that the courts dealt with. But an analysis of the 
structure of the judicial argument and rhetoric in caste-based cases provides a critical 
window on the negotiation of the universal and the particular that defined India’s 
constitutional structure. 

This is not to say that Indian court decisions showed a single, consistent approach 
to such cases. But court judgments, in their very structure, encapsulated the tension 
between universalizing principles of electoral morality and the particularity of the 
specific political configurations that defined the actual conduct of each election. 
Court arguments grappling with election petition cases in fact crystallized the ir- 
resolvable tensions that elections embodied. On one level, most courts understood 
well the importance of the legal ban on appeals to caste in underscoring the uni- 
versalizing principles of individual rationality on which elections—and the concept 
of the people’s sovereignty—were based. At the same time, however, they also rec- 
ognized the importance for the actual operation of democracy of deferring to the 
people’s voice as it was encapsulated in the inevitably messy process of real electoral 
conflict. Attempts by the courts to reconcile these principles captured the distinctive 
ways that electoral law imagined the universal as being potentially grounded in the 
particularities of Indian society. Many courts sought to negotiate the law’s tensions 
by searching for relationships between caste and rational, “interest-based” attach- 
ments, in the process constructing caste not simply as a “primordial” attachment but 


33 Sadiq Ali, The General Elections, 1957: A Survey (New Delhi, 1959), 78-80. 

34 The constitution of election tribunals (usually with three judges) dated back to the 1919 reforms 
in India. Because of arguments surrounding the jurisdiction of the courts and the nature of appeals in 
election cases, these were done away with in the late 1950s, after which election petition cases were heard 
directly by the High Courts, with appeals going to the Supreme Court. 

35 Most important here were charges of corrupt appeals to religion, which prompted arguments sim- 
ilar to those surrounding caste. See, for example, Pratap Bhanu Mehta, “Passion and Constraint,” 
Seminar 521 (January 2003): 57, http://www.india-seminar.com/2003/521/521%20pratap%20bhanu%20 
mehta.htm. 
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as a distinctive cultural vehicle within which the free will of the individual voter found 
expression. Judges thus sometimes found rational foundations for the electoral mo- 
bilization of caste in specific instances by linking it to voluntary organizations, such 
as political parties, or to class identities or local “interests.” Still, in the end, few court 
judgments escaped entirely the oppositional juxtaposition of primordial irrationality 
(of which caste remained a central symbol) and the free rational choice of the in- 
dividual. Judicial argument in fact provides a critical arena in which the irresolvable 
tensions underlying the political system were continuously reframed and replicated. 

The contours of the tensions defining electoral jurisprudence can be traced 
through a long series of cases beginning almost immediately after the first general 
elections. A split election tribunal decision from Uttar Pradesh in the early 1950s 
illustrates these tensions clearly. In that case, a petition alleged that an election to 
the UP Assembly had developed largely along caste lines after a candidate of the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (Peasants’ and Workers’ People’s Party) appealed to 
lower-caste Gadarias to vote for him en bloc to try to defeat the alliance of high-caste 
“Brahmans, Thakurs [Rajputs], and Lalas [Banias]” who were supporting the Con- 
gress candidate in the constituency. Here there was clear evidence of caste’s role in 
the election. As one offending KMPP slogan introduced into evidence put it: 
“Blacken the faces of the Brahmans, the Thakurs and the Lalas [i.e., disgrace them] 
and banish them from the Country.” It would be hard to imagine a caste-based appeal 
more blatant than this—and yet, how to treat it under the law was another matter. 
Although the evidence seemed to suggest a clear violation of the Representation of 
the People Act, it also suggested caste’s practical centrality to the electoral contest. 
Whether the candidate’s appeal should be construed as corrupt was thus a matter 
of sharp debate. 

For one member of the tribunal, the key to the case lay in the law’s protection 
of electoral contests against the inherent corruption of primordial appeals that in- 
terfered with “the free exercise of electoral rights.” The language barring appeals 
to caste in the Representation of the People Act had been inserted, he argued, in 
accordance with the protection of “the fundamental rights as defined in our Con- 
stitution,” which in elections inevitably came into juxtaposition with “the ignorance 
of the people and the prevalence of caste system in our country.” It was not just that 
caste appeals were divisive, but that the law prohibiting them embodied a higher 
principle central to democracy. The assumptions underlying this argument seemed 
to rely on a vision of the law and the courts as guardians of higher rationality, serving 
an educative function by making manifest to the people their own potential higher 
democratic capacity. 

But the majority of the tribunal in this case emphatically rejected this argument 
and presented a different logic, suggesting clearly the contradictory pulls the courts 
faced. Whatever the dangers in caste appeals (which the law, of course, recognized), 
the importance of elections as a political exercise lay in the degree to which it could 
be plausibly argued that people were mobilized along lines of competition embedded 
in actual power realities. The key to the appeal to caste in this case thus lay in the 
degree to which it was embedded in a structure of local political competition that 
could be constructed by the court as transcending the appeal to caste as an irrational 
form of primordial loyalty. Caste-based exhortations to vote against “Brahmans, 
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Thakurs, and Lalas” could in no way be separated, they argued, from the political 
appeal to groups such as workers, peasants, and shopkeepers to unite against the 
power of vested interests, which was central, in their view, to an understanding of 
this election. In fact, the targets of the caste appeals in this case were not the upper 
castes per se, but, as the tribunal’s majority put it, the “capitalists, landlords, mill- 
owners and those engaged in the learned professions or pursuing other high walks 
of life.” To bar appeals intended to mobilize competition between such interest- 
based communities, they implied, would be to undermine the very freedom of ra- 
tional electoral choice that the petitioners appealed to, the freedom that the pro- 
hibitions of the Representation of the People Act were intended to uphold. Here 
politics, which implied the operation of rational calculation embedded in local power 
realities, subsumed the particularity of caste passions and drew them into the uni- 
versalizing realm of free rational choice. By a 2-to-1 majority, the tribunal rejected 
the petition and upheld the election.*° 

The contending visions in this case thus crystallized the dilemmas that the courts 
faced. Questions concerning the relationship of free, rational choice to local “in- 
terests” (and to everyday life) can in fact be found in the original debates that marked 
the passage of the Representation of the People Act in 1951. In supporting the orig- 
inal language of the act, B. R. Ambedkar, the prominent dalit (formerly “untouch- 
able”) leader who had played a key role in drafting the constitution—and who, as 
Nehru’s law minister, had shepherded the original act through Parliament—noted 
the symbolic danger of allowing passions to undercut the value of elections. “A po- 
litical party should not be permitted to appeal to any emotion which is aroused by 
reason of something which has nothing to do with the daily affairs of the people,” 
he said, seemingly linking the “daily affairs of the people” with rational, political 
interests. Here we can see clear echoes of Nehru’s thinking. Politics could easily 
be corrupted if it was not separated from primordial irrationality. But what, in actual 
cases, could such a distinction really mean? “What about political emotion?” 
one legislator asked. “Political emotion—enthusiasm—is all right,” Ambedkar re- 
sponded, “but I think that any emotion other than political emotion should not be 
permitted.”37 But how, in actual electoral practice, could courts distinguish when the 
appeal to caste was “political,” and thus a legitimate container for passion and emo- 
tion, and when caste was marked as India’s quintessential parochialism, its primor- 
dial irrationality specifically targeted as a foil to the free exercise of electoral choice 
and individual reason? 

Such questions haunted subsequent court judgments, but they by no means 
stopped the High Courts—and the Supreme Court—from periodically striking down 
elections on the grounds that candidates had made direct, corrupt appeals for votes 
along caste lines. In making such decisions, they judicially underscored the idealized 
image of the free voter that remained central to the logic of electoral jurisprudence. 
A good example comes from a Bihar election case in 1969 that led to the unseating 
of a government minister. In that case, the reelection of a provincial Congress min- 
ister was challenged partly because he had appealed specifically in his election cam- 


36 Shiv Dutt and others v. Bhansidas Dhangar and others, 9 ELR 324 (Election Tribunal, Faizabad, 
1954). The dissent is by M. U. Farugi and the majority opinion by Raghunandan Saran. 
37 India, Parliamentary Debates 40, no. 16 (May 9, 1951): cols. 8365-8366. 
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paign to Rajput voters, who made up a reported 20 to 25 percent of his Bhojpur 
District constituency. As the court put it, his agents had canvassed on the grounds 
that “he was a Rajput, that if he was elected he would become a Minister, that one 
Satyendra Narain Singh, also a Rajput, would become the Chief Minister, and that 
with the two of them in the cabinet they would establish Rajput Raj in the state and 
advance the interests of Rajputs.” Citing this evidence, the Supreme Court upheld 
the High Court’s ruling that the election must be voided and a new poll held. “Indian 
leadership,” they wrote, “has long condemned electoral campaigns on the lines of 
caste and community as being destructive of the country’s integration and the con- 
cept of secular democracy which is the basis of our Constitution. It is this condem- 
nation that is reflected in S. 123 (3) of the Representation of the People Act.” Indeed, 
the Supreme Court’s decision hinted—in spite of its overt reference to a perhaps 
rational realm of caste “interests”—at the vision of the law’s association with a 
higher, self-controlled personal morality that was in tension with the lower “temp- 
tations” that caste represented in the construction of the self. “In spite of the re- 
peated condemnation, experience has shown that where there is such a constituency 
it has been unfortunately too tempting for a candidate to resist appealing to sectional 
elements to cast their votes on a caste basis.” The problem, in other words, was 
that the candidate had allowed the temptations associated with the protection of 
inherited, particularistic, caste-based privilege to overwhelm his own higher powers 
of self-discipline, and it was the law—and the courts—that had to rectify this fail- 
ing.38 

But this logic hardly resolved the underlying tensions in such cases, as was soon 
evident in another case from Bihar, this time involving a Bhumihar candidate who 
had appealed directly to caste solidarity to win a seat in the Bihar Legislative As- 
sembly. Once again, the Patna High Court held that an overt appeal on the basis of 
caste represented a corrupt practice that “interfered” with the “purity of election” 
(that is, presumably, with the free, rational political choice of the voters), and threw 
out the election. But this case also suggested the contradictions in the structural 
assumptions of a law that tried to link such caste appeals unambiguously with anti- 
national fragmentation and lower passions. In this case, the winning candidate, a 
Bhumihar, had relied in part on the canvassing of Swami Bimlanand Saraswati, also 
a Bhumihar, who was accused of appealing for votes on the basis of Bhumihar sol- 
idarity. Swami Bimlanand was in fact the joint secretary of a school at Buxar founded 
in the name of the well-known kisan (peasant) leader Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, 
and was known for having published a Hindi caste history that, according to the 
record, extolled the Bhumihars as “the real Brahmins par excellence.” There is little 
doubt from the court record that the swami was tied into a long history of Bhumihar 
self-assertion that had brought together Sanskritizing, varna-based appeals for per- 
sonal moral and behavioral uplift with new forms of formal caste organization that 
were linked to organized pressure in regional politics. There is, in fact, a large lit- 
erature on similar transformations embedded in various regional and political con- 


°8 Ambika Saran Singh v. Mahant Mahadev Nand Giri, 41 ELR 183 (Supreme Court appeal from Patna 
High Court, 1969); emphasis added. The case against the appellant, who claimed in his defense that other 
candidates in the constituency had also appealed to caste, was strengthened in this case by the fact that 
the losing candidate was a sadhu (mendicant) who claimed to have renounced his caste. 
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texts in India, underscoring the relationship between such caste appeals and the 
projection of a “higher self” that was embedded in reformulated caste histories, and 
linked to efforts to transcend local politics through large-scale caste mobilizations.9 
Caste itself had clearly been adapted in such reform movements to become a vessel 
for the personal assertion of the more universalistic values of the self, rather than 
its antithesis, thus seemingly calling into question some of the basic assumptions on 
which the law was based. 

Yet the court even here held Swami Bimlanand Saraswati guilty of a corrupt caste 
appeal, at least partially on the grounds that his appeal seemed to stand in direct 
tension with the structures of party politics in the constituency. “Please destroy your 
rivalry among yourselves,” Bimlanand had reportedly told Bhumihar voters, “and 
with one voice vote for Bishwanath Rai, who is a Bhumihar Brahmin and who belongs 
to our caste.” And when one Bhumihar reportedly challenged him by saying that he 
was put off by Bishwanath Rai’s political affiliation with the Samyukta Socialist Party 
(rather than the Congress), the swami responded that it was not an issue of the 
specific party or candidate, but simply the importance of caste solidarity that was at 
stake. “You should vote for Bishwanath Rai, your own caste, because one’s own caste 
gives help in time of need.” Here was a reply that suggested caste’s deep-seated 
appeal, but one that also, in its emphasis on an ascribed identity, seemed to fly in 
the face of the political rationality associated, at least in theory, with political parties 
and with the realm of rational “politics” and personal choice. In such circumstances, 
the court ruled, the appeal could be only a corrupt one, as it represented a clear 
challenge to the idealized assumptions on which the country’s electoral law—and, 
by implication, the image of the sovereign “people”—was based.*° 

Similar concerns marked other cases as well, including those relating to lower 
castes, scheduled tribes, and other, more marginalized groups. Indeed, in these cases 
we can see a specific concern on the part of the courts to discipline the particularisms 
associated with those perceived to be furthest, in terms of both class and geography, 
from the idealized, mainstream image of the self-controlled citizen. In a case from 
Madhya Pradesh in 1965, for example, involving a constituency with a substantial 
number of voters who were members of the scheduled Gond tribe, the High Court 
of Madhya Pradesh voided an election on the basis of an election pamphlet circu- 
lating in the constituency that appealed for votes for a candidate simply on the basis 


39 Indeed, as in the case of the Arain biradari in the run-up to the creation of Pakistan discussed 
earlier, this case suggested the difficulties in presenting caste appeals as the antithesis of higher ideals 
in any simple way. For some discussion of the broad connections between politics and caste-based reform 
movements in this particular region, see William R. Pinch, Peasants and Monks in British India (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1996), 83-84, 131-136. 

40 Sachidanand Singh v. Biswanath Rai, 43 ELR 316 (Patna High Court, 1969). While the court found 
in this case that the appeal to vote “on the ground of caste” was corrupt, it distinguished this from a 
simple appeal “to a caste” to vote in a particular way. The latter had been held not to be corrupt in an 
earlier case involving an appeal to Yadavs (Rustom Satin v. Dr. Sampoornanand and others, 20 ELR 221 
[Allahabad High Court, 1958]). But for a similar case holding an appeal to Yadav caste solidarity to be 
a corrupt practice in Bihar, see also Bhupendra Narain Mandal v. Ek. Narain Lal Das and others, 26 ELR 
407 (Patna High Court, 1964). In this case also, a key ingredient, as the court put it (in discussing a leaflet 
titled “An Appeal to the Yadav Brethren of the Saharsa Parliamentary Constituency”), was the degree 
to which caste was projected as an identity that transcended and was separate from any party program: 
“From the tenor of this document,” the judges noted, “it is clear that the emphasis is on the castes of 
the respective candidates and not on whether they were members of the Congress or the Socialist Party.” 
Here, too, the election was voided. 
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that he was “our Gond brother.” “When a person belonging to a particular caste 
appeals to the electors of the same caste to vote for ‘their caste brother,’” the Court 
declared, “we think he appeals to them to vote on the ground of caste,” and this was 
sufficient grounds for throwing out the election.*! 

Once again, such, appeals were most objectionable when they could be legally 
constructed by the court as divorced from concomitant interest-based mobilizations. 
This was evident in a 1969 case from Churachandpur' District in Manipur in the 
sometimes dissident borderlands of the Northeast. The ambiguities in this case were 
all the more evident in that caste, or tribal, mobilization was linked directly to a 
formal organization, the Hmar National Union, which, in alliance with the Paite 
National Council (of the Paite tribe), was supporting a Hmar candidate in a legis- 
lative assembly contest. Here, once again, local identities were clearly embedded in 
complex processes of community accession and reformation, linked both to political 
competition among tribal elites and to the conflicts and demands surrounding Ma- 
nipur’s claim at the time to full-fledged recognition as a state within the Indian union. 
But the Supreme Court nevertheless found the open appeal to Hmar identity in the 
organization’s pamphlets and propaganda to be corrupt and actionable under Sec- 
tion 123 (3). “The appeal made in these pamphlets,” the court explained, “was not 
on the footing that if [the candidate], a Hmar, was voted by the two tribes, he would 
undertake work of general utility for the two tribes or try to redress their grievances, 
if any, or to reduce their economic, educational or other backwardness. If that was 
the basis of his campaign it may be possible to argue that such an appeal may not 
constitute corrupt practice.” Nor was there an assertion that “being a Hmar he would 
be the best judge of their [i.e., the Hmars’] disabilities, social, economic, or edu- 
cational.” To the contrary, the appeal here was constructed by the court as based 
purely on the candidate’s claim to intrinsic Hmar identity. It was, by implication, a 
call to voters to ignore entirely the higher rational powers of individual freedom and 
choice that defined the people, and to vote only on the basis of their primordial caste 
identity. The court thus concluded that “the appeal was ... clearly based on the 
ground of community and caste, and fell within the mischief of Section 123 (3),” and 
the election was therefore voided.*? 

It is impossible, of course, to know what political considerations may have en- 
tered into the judgment in such cases, for the courts were hardly immune from po- 
litical pressures, and may have been influenced at times by the desire to reach a 
particular political end. But whatever the politics, it is the judicial language of these 
cases—and the tensions this language embodied—that is critical in pointing back to 
the underlying legal tension between the universal and the particular that defined 
the electoral system itself. The significance of this judicial language was perhaps best 
captured in a 1975 judgment by Justice V. R. Krishna Iyer, one of the Supreme 
Court’s most important and activist constitutional thinkers of this era. The case was 
an appeal from the Guwahati High Court, relating to a contested assembly election 


“1 The High Court also dismissed in this case the notion that “Gond” referred to a “tribe” rather 
than a caste and thus fell outside the prohibitions of Section 123 (3). Whether “Gond” was a caste name 
in the sense of an exclusive class in “Hindu society” was, the court implied, an irrelevant consideration. 
Amichand v. Pratap Singh and others, 27 ELR 135 (Madhya Pradesh High Court, 1965). 

“2 Lalroukung v. Haokholal Thangjom and another, 41 ELR 35 (Supreme Court appeal from Judicial 
Commissioner, Manipur, 1969). 
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in the Dhing constituency of Nagaon District in Assam, and it crystallized, as Iyer 
noted, the broader difficulties of interpretation the courts faced. 

In this case, the victorious candidate, who was a Muslim, was accused of having 
appealed for votes in Hindu tribal areas of the constituency on the basis that his 
mother was originally from a Hindu tribal family.4? This was an appeal that was 
undoubtedly, as Iyer noted, “prone to excite the clan feeling in a vicarious way,” and 
was therefore potentially actionable under the Representation of the People Act. 
But it also highlighted the fact that virtually everyone in this constituency—in one 
way or another—carried particularistic caste or tribal or religious markings as a 
central element in their external identities. “In India,” Iyer wrote, “the religion or 
caste or community of the candidate may exude through his name, dress, profession 
or other external indicium.” How, then, he implied, could a political candidacy even 
be imagined independent of such particularistic cultural markers and identities, 
whatever the nature of the appeals made by politicians? “Does it mean that his 
candidature is imperiled by the inscription of his name or caste suffix in posters or 
pamphlets?” Clearly, he observed, the law required “something more substantial, 
intentional and oblique.” But the problem lay in the fact that elections were always 
fought in real, local cultural worlds, whatever the specific political stances or appeals 
of the candidates, and whatever the universalist visions of individual free will and 
rationality underlying the law. Here was evidence, he seemed to suggest, that the 
universal was always embedded in the particular. Faced with such realities, Iyer had 
no choice but to uphold the election, for to do otherwise would have been to reject 
the people’s voice altogether. “The verdict at the polls wears a protective mantle in 
a democratic polity,” he wrote. “The Court will vacate such ballot count return only 
on proof beyond reasonable doubt of corrupt practices.”44 

And yet, this did not stop Iyer, even as he upheld the election, from going on to 
underscore the continuing importance of the conceptual opposition between the 
particular and the universal on which the law was based. At the heart of these ten- 
sions was the clash of what he called the “rule of law” and the “rule of life.” The 
“rule of law” embodied, by implication, the ideal of the unitary sovereign people, 
which drew on the idealized image of the community’s unity and the individual’s 
capacity for rational free choice. The “rule of life,” on the other hand, defined the 
inescapable realities of everyday social relations, culture, and compulsion, what Iyer 
called “the social inside in the raw.” It was the tension between these two, partic- 
ularly as played out in the rough-and-tumble of elections, that made the jurispru- 
dence of caste and elections so telling, for at stake was the meaning of the people’s 
sovereignty. As Iyer realized, in the real world it was extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to arrive at a judicial assessment of when appeals to caste identities entered 


43 Abdul Hussain Mir v. Shamsul Huda, AIR 1975 SC 1612 (Supreme Court appeal from Guwahati 
High Court, 1975). The case hinged not just on appeals to caste and tribe, but also on the appeal to 
religion (though the candidate’s originally Hindu tribal mother had in fact converted at marriage to 
Islam). 

a oe “In a pluralist society like ours, a certain irremovable residuum of ‘minority complex’ will 
haunt the polls,” Iyer wrote, “as it may, perhaps in a lesser measure, in the United States or even the 
United Kingdom. A Jew, a black, a Catholic or an Indian or woman will, without special appeals in that 
behalf, rouse prejudices for and against in some countries.” The reality of particularistic difference in 
elections, in other words, was politically inescapable, whether overtly appealed to or not. 
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a rational realm of “interests” (and thus of free, rational choice) and when they did 
not. And yet, the conceptual distinction between the “rule of law” and the “rule of 
life” was central to democracy. It was, after all, in elections, and in the jurisprudence 
surrounding them, that the opposition between—and yet necessary interconnection 
of—the “rule of law”.and the “rule of life” was continually re-dramatized and per- 
petually played out. 


THE NATURE AND ROLE OF CASTE in Indian politics and in Indian life remains a complex 
and contested subject. That caste itself has proved to be a highly mutable—and 
socially constructed—institution, varying widely over time and place, and adapted 
to the politics of elections, remains a truism in the scholarly literature. But whatever 
its forms, the relationship between caste and elections provides an equally important 
window on the underlying principles of India’s constitutional democracy. Indeed, 
while we can see in tensions surrounding the legal place of caste in elections signs 
of the broader tensions marking democracy as a general phenomenon, we can also 
see in the relationship between politics and law, between electioneering and the 
courts, the distinctive forms that these tensions between the universal and the par- 
ticular have taken in defining Indian democracy. 

Many have argued that, since the 1990s, India has begun to experience a new 
democratic “wave,” based on a structure of expanding political mobilization among 
lower classes—a mobilization that has drawn heavily on caste organization and has 
given yet greater political importance to caste idioms.*> Some have celebrated this 
as a key moment in India’s breaking away from the earlier patterns of elite-dom- 
inated democracy that had their roots in the colonial and Nehruvian eras. But others, 
particularly in the elite-dominated English-language press, have seen in these de- 
velopments new challenges to the constitutional principles that originally structured 
Indian democracy.4¢ As one commentator put it in 2001 in a consultation paper 
prepared for the Advisory Panel on “Electoral Reform and Standards in Political 
Life” for the National Commission to Review the Working of the Constitution, “Ex- 
ploiting caste sentiments and playing off one caste combination against the other 
with a political axe to grind, perhaps even more than religious bigotry, is the very 
antithesis of rationalism, but the monster of casteism has all of a sudden mysteriously 
gained wide respectability as a means of empowerment of the subaltern [in] India!” 
Criticism of political “casteism” has become, for many such commentators, not only 
a marker of a middle-class self-identification with the higher moral ideals on which 
India was founded, but also a warning against the growing threat to the country’s 


45 For a discussion of this argument, see Ashutosh Varshney, “Is India Becoming More Democratic?” 
Journal of Asian Studies 59, no. 1 (February 2000): 3-25. For the idea of a new “democratic upsurge” 
in India, see Yogendra Yadav, “Understanding the Second Democratic Upsurge: Trends of Bahujan 
Participation in Electoral Politics in the 1990s,” in Francine R. Frankel, Zoya Hasan, Rajeev Bhargava, 
and Balveer Arora, eds., Transforming India: Social and Political Dynamics of Democracy (Delhi, 2000), 
120-145. 

“6 See Varshney, “Is India Becoming More Democratic?” 12-13. The concerns here are hardly con- 
fined to caste, but reflect concern with wider forms of corruption in government, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and electoral life. 
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democratic system from a new upsurge of primordial irrationalities, here associated 
with “subaltern” caste mobilizations.47 

That such reactions are related to elite fears of mass politics, against which law 
is perceived as an institutional breakwater, is unquestionable. But it would be a 
mistake to see them entirely in class-based terms. The irony is that lower-caste ac- 
tivists have in many cases grappled with the same paradoxes and contradictions that 
have confronted middle-class commentators. This can be traced back to Ambedkar 
himself, who recognized clearly the paradoxes inherent in using caste to mobilize 
scheduled castes in the name of achieving a more egalitarian social order. At the 
same time that he supported official caste-based reservations as pragmatically es- 
sential to redress the substantive inequalities that pervaded India’s social life, caste 
remained for him the antithesis of universalizing principles of equality. This applied 
equally to elections and to the constitutional reservation of scheduled caste seats. 
By embodying an ideal of popular sovereignty, electoral democracy also embodied 
an ideal of equality that, for Ambedkar as much as for Nehru, symbolically tran- 
scended—and indeed served as a fundamental foil to—caste.48 Such concerns, which 
have historical roots in many lower-caste uplift movements, have influenced a range 
of lower-caste activists.49 They have, with increasing pragmatic effectiveness, used 
caste to mobilize voters to gain access to resources—and greater substantive jus- 
tice—within India’s political system (often by subsuming appeals to caste within new 
political parties). Yet even as they have done so, they have confronted caste’s am- 
biguous valences, not only as a resource for practical electoral mobilizing, but also 
as an institution that stands in symbolic opposition to the universal principles of 
individual freedom and equality enshrined in the people’s sovereignty.>° 

Such developments, in fact, suggest the problems in analyzing these tensions 
strictly in structural or class terms, however important these are to understanding 
the trajectories of India’s modern democratic history. The potential problems in such 
analyses are evident in Partha Chatterjee’s attempt to draw an interpretive distinc- 
tion between “civil society” (a largely middle-class phenomenon) and “political so- 


47 “Review of the Working of Political Parties Specially in Relation to Elections and Reform Op- 
tions,” consultation paper drafted by Professor R. B. Jain for the Advisory Panel on “Electoral Reforms 
and Standards in Political Life,” in Report of the National Commission to Review the Working of the 
Constitution, under the chairmanship of Justice Venkatachaliah (New Delhi, 2002), vol. 2, book 1, 434. 
One should note here that such views were not just those of a secular elite, but reflected also the views 
of many in the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (which had appointed the commission), who 
decried lower-caste “casteism” while seeing upper-caste power as simply natural and not reflective of 
“casteism” at all. 

48 For a discussion of these issues, though from a slightly different perspective, see Anupama Rao, 
“Ambedkar and the Politics of Minority: A Reading,” in Chakrabarty, Mazumdar, and Sartori, From 
the Colonial to the Postcolonial, 137-156. 

49 William Pinch’s work on the connections between Vaisnava reform and caste uplift in nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century North India indicates this. Pinch’s analysis of the Ramanandi order suggests 
how, paradoxically, caste had come to be viewed by some reformers as the amoral antithesis of uni- 
versalizing bhakti (devotional) equality, even as it offered at the same time a vehicle for moral regen- 
eration and caste uplift linked to Ram as a kshatriya (warrior) model. See Pinch, Peasants and Monks 
in British India, 99-107. 

50 For some hints of such influence, see Kanchan Chandra, “The Transformation of Ethnic Politics 
in India: The Decline of Congress and the Rise of the Bahujan Samaj Party in Hoshiarpur,” Journal of 
Asian Studies 59, no. 1 (February 2000): 36-38. The role of anthropologists has been important in un- 
derstanding such contradictory constructions of caste; see, for example, Lucia Michelutti, The Vernacu- 
larisation of Democracy: Politics, Caste and Religion in India (London, 2008). 
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ciety” (a form of politics linked to struggles over governance that defines lower-class 
political action). On one level, Chatterjee’s dichotomy captures an important po- 
litical dynamic. But his distinction risks obscuring the importance of “civil society” 
not simply as a form of middle-class politics, but as an imagined political ideal for 
both upper and lower castes, rooted in the image of free individual rational 
choice—an ideal that is always in tension with the realities of identity and the com- 
pulsions of everyday conflict and life. Indeed, this distinction mirrors common con- 
ceptions, among upper- and lower-caste Indians alike, of the interrelated—and yet 
opposing—elements constituting the self. Visions of the self cannot, of course, be 
easily reduced in India’s diverse society to a single model. But the generality of a 
vision of the self composed, in the loosest sense, of higher and lower capacities, of 
self-discipline and passion in tension—and yet both necessary to the full construction 
of the person—has provided a powerful framework for naturalizing the idea of a 
state legitimized by association with higher, universalizing principles, even as its 
practical creation (and democratic operation) depends on the operation of partic- 
ularistic politics and identities. While it is undoubtedly true that juxtapositions of 
self-discipline and “uncontrollable impulse,” of higher and lower selves, have some- 
times tracked for middle-class (and upper-caste) commentators onto class and caste 
divisions—and in ways that have justified elite use of power and violence against 
lower-caste and marginalized groups—their interconnection within popular concep- 
tions of a sovereign body politic belies any attempt to take such distinctions as simple 
descriptions of a fixed class-based reality.>! 

Rather, the “rule of law” and the “rule of life,” to use Krishna Iyer’s terms, must 
be seen as in an inescapable dialectic relationship. An examination of the electoral 
jurisprudence of caste provides a window on this relationship, and in doing so, it also 
underscores the ways in which the universal and the particular provide the insep- 
arable and necessary—yet still antithetical—foundations for India’s democratic sys- 
tem. Institutionally, the polarities of law and politics, courts and elections, have es- 
tablished the meaning of Indian democracy. Judicial and electoral arenas have 
operated on sharply opposing principles. While elections allow the realities of ev- 
eryday power (the “rule of life”) to find reflection in direct political competition, the 
“rule of law” holds the facts of everyday life up to the light of the ideal models of 
behavior embodied in constitution and statute. The power of highly parochial iden- 
tities in Indian electoral politics and life (often conjured as “primordial,” or what 
Justice Iyer called the “social inside in the raw”) has been matched in India’s con- 
stitutional system by the unusual emphasis on judicial oversight in the matter of 
elections, exercised by both the courts and the Election Commission (however lim- 
ited the practical impact of this oversight has sometimes been).°? In critical respects, 


5! Chatterjee in fact sees a growing opposition between the “universal ideal of civic nationalism,” on 
the one hand, and the “particular demands of cultural identity,” on the other, as symptomatic of a 
transition in India (under global pressures) from a system based on popular sovereignty to one based 
on “governmentality.” But, as has been suggested here, this tension was, from the beginning, at the very 
root of popular sovereignty, and thus of democracy itself. Partha Chatterjee, The Politics of the Governed: 
Reflections on Popular Politics in Most of the World (New York, 2004), 3-8. 

52 Although based initially on British models, judicial intervention in elections is now of far wider 
scope in India than in Britain (or in most other countries). As Rajeev Dhavan has recently put it, writing 
on the judicial cases that commonly follow elections in India, “Indian democracy is visited with much 
greater post-electoral disputes than any other country in the world.” Dhavan, “Whither Indian De- 
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the sharply marked character of the polarity between “primordial” particularity and 
universalizing “rationalism” has come to define the distinctive place of Indian de- 
mocracy within the spectrum of the world’s democratic systems. If the rhetoric of 
judicial argument on caste has come to play an important role in structuring this 
polarity, it has done so not by transcending it or by reconciling oppositions, but rather 
by sustaining this polar tension, like the tension between—and interconnection of— 
a higher and lower self, as a conceptual framework for a democratic political struc- 
ture. 


mocracy?” The Hindu, April 26, 1996. An appreciation of the full scope of judicial electoral intervention, 
however, must include an assessment not only of the role of the courts but also of the Indian Election 
Commission, which runs Indian elections at both the state and national levels. There is discussion of 
the Election Commission in David Gilmartin, “‘One Day’s Sultan’: T. N. Seshan and Indian Democ- 
racy,” Contributions to Indian Sociology, n.s. 43, no. 2 (2009): 247-284. 
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THE SPATIALLY BOUNDED FORM Of the small island or constellation of small islands has 
often been a convenient receptacle for the idea of the polity, whether precolonial, 
colonial, or national. At the same time, the island space has generated a rich and 
contradictory discourse encompassing ideas of utopia, paradise, sexuality, degen- 
eration, and disease. As Greg Dening magisterially writes of the Marquesas, “Cross- 
ing beaches is always dramatic. From land to sea and from sea to land is a long 
journey and either way the voyager is left a foreigner and an outsider.”! Yet scholars 
have been taken captive by the structural ease and descriptive density with which 
islands have been made in history, so that an island or group of islands has seemed 
a natural unit of analysis. Dening’s point that islands are essentially polyglot is crit- 
ical. In creating island states and peoples, colonists and nationalists buried the creole 
and hybrid in a turn to the indigenous, endangered, and fragile. In other words, they 
searched after what was apparently found in the island and nowhere else. 

The legacy of island-making has meant that until recently, world historians spent 
more time with large landmasses than with small and curious places at the edges of 
the map that are seemingly anomalous.” Sri Lanka is such a space, and one that has 
been marginalized in historical writing. One obvious reason why this island space has 
received so little attention is the question of where it figures in scholarly geographies: 
Does it belong in Southeast Asia or South Asia? Yet this unhelpful scholarly quan- 
dary is itself a relic of colonial island-making. The narrative of British colonialism 
from the last decade of the eighteenth century reveals a story of experimentation. 


The paper on which this article is based was first written and presented in the course of an Early Career 
Fellowship at the Centre for Research in Arts, Social Sciences and Humanities, Cambridge. It also 
benefited from comments at the University of Oxford, South Asian History Seminar. More recently, it 
was closely read for a workshop on Sri Lankan history organized by the American Institute for Sri Lankan 
Studies at the Annual South Asian Studies meeting at the University of Wisconsin—Madison. In par- 
ticular I thank John Rogers for his detailed comments, Sumit Guha and Derek Peterson for their as- 
sistance, Ramya Sreenivansan and Anne Hansen for their commentaries on the paper, and the editors 
of and anonymous referees for the AHR. 


1 Greg Dening, Islands and Beaches: Discourses on a Silent Land—Marquesas, 1774-1880 (Honolulu, 
1980), 32. For the history of island-making, see also Rod Edmond and Vanessa Smith, eds., Islands in 
History and Representation (London, 2003). 

2 The growth of Atlantic and Pacific oceanic history has, however, started to change this, and the 
Indian Ocean historiography is also starting to catch up. For critical overviews of these fields, see “AHR 
Forum: Oceans of History,” American Historical Review 111, no. 3 (June 2006): 717-780; and also Markus 
P. M. Vink, “Indian Ocean Studies and the New Thalassology,” Journal of Global History 2 (2007): 41-62. 
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The island’s coastal regions were first governed as an attachment to the British East 
India Company’s southern territories in the Madras Presidency from 1796. As a 
result of revolt against this regime of governance, Ceylon, as the British termed the 
island space, eventually became a separate colony under the Crown in 1802. Ever 
since the British bounded Sri Lanka in this way, it has not been able to take on a 
non-islanded political geography.3 


THE MAKING OF THE ISLAND aS a Separate unit of governance in turn dictated a colonial 
policing of the movement of peoples, so that belonging on the island equated with 
a different identity than did coming from the mainland or elsewhere in Asia. Yet this 
colonial program took on board some elements of precolonial social structure. The 
highland Buddhist kingdom of Kandy, the last independent monarchy in Sri Lanka, 
offers an important example. Even as Kandy went repeatedly into battle and stand- 
offs with Europeans who had taken the coasts of the island—the Portuguese (r. 
1594-1658), the Dutch (r. 1640-1796), and then the British—identities within the 
kingdom started to contort. The people of Kandy began to differentiate themselves 
from outsiders.* At the same time, foreigners were continuing to arrive within the 
kingdom as a result of warfare with Europeans. Critically, the last Kandyan kings 
themselves hailed from South India. The British misunderstood the way in which 
indigeneity was couched within the idea of the cosmopolitan: the Kandyan kingdom 
shows the evolution of a Sinhala identity, alongside the continuing adoption of peo- 
ples from outside into the core of its structures. After the British took over the 
kingdom, they sought to repatriate all those who rightly belonged in Company India 
rather than Crown Ceylon, referring to them as “Malabars,” a term inherited from 
the Dutch. More broadly, “Malabars” were seen to be foreigners, in contrast to the 
Sinhala indigenes. In the later nineteenth century, the term was replaced by “Ceylon 
Tamil,” and so emerged the modern ethnic division on the island. The British def- 
inition of indigeneity in the early nineteenth century, and its intervention in changing 
conceptions of ethnicity, is a critical component in explaining contemporary Sri 
Lanka, and should have a place in longer histories of ethnicity in the island. 

The origin of the ethnic division between the majority Sinhalese and minority 
Tamils has quite naturally, in the context of the recent civil war, served as the dom- 
inant question in the historiography on Sri Lanka.> Historical answers were first 
molded by a framework inspired by the work of Edward Said that emphasized the 
colonial consolidation of ethnic difference in accord with European ideas of race.°® 


3 For the British advance into Kandy in this early period, see Colvin R. De Silva, Ceylon under the 
British Occupation, 1796-1833, 2 vols. (Colombo, 1953-1962); and U. C. Wickremeratne, The Conser- 
vative Nature of British Rule in Sri Lanka (New Delhi, 1995). For an attempt to place the British advance 
in the context of the late Dutch period, see Alicia Schrikker, Dutch and British Colonial Intervention in 
Sri Lanka, 1780-1815: Expansion and Reform (Leiden, 2007). 

4 For senses of Sinhala in this period, see R. A. L. H. Gunawardana, “The People of the Lion: The 
Sinhala Identity and Ideology in History and Historiography,” Sri Lanka Journal of the Humanities 5, 
no, 1-2 (1979): 1-36; and K. N. O. Dharmadasa, “ “The People of the Lion’: Ethnic Identity, Ideology, 
and Historical Revisionism in Contemporary Sri Lanka,” Ethnic Studies Report 10 (1992): 37-59. 

5 “Fthnicity” and “ethnic difference” are the terms currently used in Sri Lanka to refer to the dis- 
tinction between the “Sinhalese” and “Tamils.” 

6 See, for instance, Jonathan Spencer, ed., Sri Lanka: History and the Roots of Conflict (London, 
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Recently the literature has shifted to a post-Saidian position, suggesting that the 
advent of the British to the island in the early nineteenth century was important, but 
not all-defining.” According to this line of argument, the firming up of ethnicity is 
usually dated to the period after the 1830s, when a liberal age of reform dispensed 
with caste differences; leaving ethnicity as the prevalent form of colonial social cat- 
egorization. In India, by contrast, the use of caste continued.’ This new direction of 
argument emphasizes that early colonial categorizations before 1830 were slippery 
and ill-formed and that their power was restricted; thus they should not be taken as 
a baseline. One way in which their power was minimized was through existent senses 
of identity within the island prior to the colonial takeover. Yet factors other than 
precolonial senses of difference or the later colonial modernist ideology of change 
must be considered in describing the emergence and consolidation of the Sinhala- 
Tamil divide. 

Crucially, this narrative of the consolidation of ethnicity should not be islanded 
by a confinement to the processes and structures within the island.° Sri Lankan eth- 
nicities emerged in the context of the movement of peoples between India, the island, 
and the wider region and in the colonial state’s attempt to impose new norms and 
meanings on those movements. As Arjun Appadurai’s provocative work shows, the 
difference between majorities and minorities is crystallized out of the entanglement 
of state-building with globalization. In the colonial era as well, the friction between 
the making of the colony and the flow of peoples shifted and created distinctions 
between those who belonged and those who did not, and this is evident in the period 
that saw the advent of British rule in Sri Lanka. Thus it is revealing to place the 
history of ethnicity and colonialism in a transcolonial perspective that shows how the 
local and the global shape each other.!° 

It is easy to consider island-making and its turn to indigeneity and ethnicity as 


1990); Pradeep Jeganathan and Qadri Ismail, eds., Unmaking the Nation: The Politics of Identity and 
History in Modern Sri Lanka (Colombo, 1995); and Edward Said, Orientalism (London, 1978). The sem- 
inal article on the formation of identity in the island also emphasizes the advent of colonial categories 
as definitive. It has been reprinted twice, in 1984 and 1990, since its first appearance as Gunawardana, 
“The People of the Lion.” 

7 Despite the different nuances, the following are relevant here: Michael Roberts, Sinhala Con- 
sciousness in the Kandyan Period, 1590s to 1815 (Colombo, 2003); John D. Rogers, “Colonial Perceptions 
of Ethnicity and Culture in Early Nineteenth-Century Sri Lanka,” in Peter Robb, ed., Society and Ide- 
ology: Essays in South Asian History (Delhi, 1993); Rogers, “Early British Rule and Social Classification 
in Lanka,” Modern Asian Studies 38 (2004): 625-647. For Sinhala notions of identity, see also K. N. O. 
Dharmadasa, Language, Religion, and Ethnic Assertiveness: The Growth of Sinhalese Nationalism in Sri 
Lanka (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1992), chap. 1. 

8 See Rogers, “Early British Rule and Social Classification in Lanka”; and also John D. Rogers, 
“Caste as a Social Category and Identity in Colonial Lanka,” Indian Economic and Social History Review 
41, no. 1 (2004): 51-77. 

° Rogers’s careful and important work, cited above, makes the point that Sri Lanka should be con- 
textualized as a region within South Asia. There are at least two other works that attend to the island’s 
connections to the mainland. For caste formation in the island in relation to India in the early modern 
period, see Michael Roberts, “From Southern India to Lanka: The Traffic in Commodities, Bodies and 
Myths from the Thirteenth Century Onwards,” South Asia: Journal of South Asian Studies 3, no. 1 (1980): 
37-47. The relationship between the mainland and the island also features in Sanjay Subrahmanyam’s 
article “Noble Harvest: Managing the Pearl Fishery of Mannar, 1500-1925,” in Burton Stein and Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, eds., Institutions and Economic Change in South Asia (Delhi, 1996), 134-172. 

Anite Appadurai, Fear of Small Numbers: An Essay on the Geography of Anger (Durham, N.C., 
2006), 45. 
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a matter of discourse alone. Yet structural interventions during this period of British 
rule are of critical note—not least because the political organization of the island 
was undergoing dramatic changes in the last decade of the eighteenth century and 
the first decades of the nineteenth. The separation of islanders and mainlanders 
came about partly because of the different structures of Crown and Company that 
governed these territories, and the irritations that were generated in the correspon- 
dence between the two. After some decades of attention to questions of discourse, 
world historians are now turning to the state and governance once more. As Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam notes, the structure of the state in Asia was in flux at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and this affected discourses of identity.1! The entanglement of 
structural forms with discourse means that the argument here cannot be read as a 
reductionist one, with the term “island” simply standing for the physical space that 
it is said to occupy. 

The impact of colonialism—in South Asia in particular—has been one of the 
most debated and contested questions of imperial historiography. Yet there are signs 
that the days of battle have been superseded by new concerns. The established debate 
raised questions about continuity and change from the precolonial to the colonial 
periods, and about the agency of colonized peoples and the power of the colonial 
state.!* One of the outcomes of this debate is that a study of precolonial identities 
is essential for an assessment of the impact of colonial schemes of classification. In 
a place such as Sri Lanka, immigration and assimilation have a long history. At the 
same time, however, it is undoubted that the scale of British intervention was un- 
precedented. In the island, this period saw colonialism unfolding across the whole 
territory for the first time. In this context, a simple view of the precolonial as in- 
digenous or authentic and as carrying through into an imperial age is difficult to 
sustain. By moving beyond continuity versus change and placing analyses of patri- 
otism, identity, and indeed the roots of nationalism on a transregional or even trans- 
national canvas, it is possible for new questions to emerge in the study of the impact 
of colonialism. 


THE LAST KING of Kandy, Sri Vickrama Rajasimha, died in captivity on January 30, 
1832, in the fort at Vellore in the Madras Presidency. The family of Tipu Sultan, who 
had ruled Mysore and was vilified as an oriental despot by the British, was also held 
in this fort. Sri Vickrama Rajasimha was attended by a European surgeon, who found 
him to be “affected generally with the dropsy,” but the king also asked to be treated 
by a “native medical practitioner” and in his last hours preferred the latter. He asked 
his keeper to burn his body on a plot of ground to be set aside for the purpose and 
sufficient for a “kind of tomb” to be “built over the ashes . . . a small garden being 
formed and a small Chattry being erected for the accommodation of a superinten- 


11 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Penumbral Visions: Making Polities in Early Modern South India (Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., 2001). 

12 For alternative sides of this debate, see C. A. Bayly, Origins of Nationality in South Asia: Patriotism 
and Ethical Government in the Making of Modern India (Delhi, 1998); Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and 
Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories (Princeton, N.J., 1993); Nicholas B. Dirks, Castes of 
Mind: Colonialism and the Making of Modern India (Princeton, N.J., 2001); and Eugene Irschick, Dialogue 
and History: Constructing South India, 1795-1895 (Berkeley, Calif., 1994). 
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FicurE 1: “The late King of Kandy, from a drawing by a Native,” from John Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon and Its Inhabitants with Travels in That Island (London, 1821). Reproduced by permission of the 
Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


dent Bramin [sic] and water to travellers.”!> In making this request, the king pointed 
his keeper to a drawing in his possession of the family tombs at Kandy to show the 
type of building that he hoped would be raised over his ashes. Yet in asking for a 
“Chattry,” he seems to have had in mind a dome-shaped Hindu funerary monument, 
typical, for instance, of the Rajputs of India, rather than one consistent with the 
Buddhist cultural traditions of Kandy.'* Despite the kingdom of Kandy’s heritage, 
its memory was forged within Hindu norms in this conversation. Understanding why 
Sri Vickrama Rajasimha was taken from the highlands of Ceylon to South India and 
why he adopted Hindu symbols can serve as a point of entry into the larger question 
of how the British intervened in the economy of migration between the mainland and 
the island. 

Sri Vickrama Rajasimha’s death marked the end of the Nayakkar royal line, 
which is said to have commenced with the ascension of Sri Viyaya Rajasimha (r. 

13 Lieut. Col. F. P. Stewart, Paymaster of Stipends at Vellore, to Richard Clive, Acting Secretary of 
Government, January 20, 1831; and Stewart to Henry Chamier, Chief Secretary of Government, January 
9, 1832, File F/4/1461, India Office Records, Asia, Pacific and Africa Collections, British Library, London 


[hereafter IOR]. . 
14 See R. L. Mishra, The Mortuary Monuments in Ancient and Medieval India (Delhi, 1991), 95. 
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1739-1747), and which had its origins in South India.'5 The fall of the coastal polities 
of the island to the Portuguese by the early seventeenth century set the context for 
a dearth of suitable brides of the superior solar caste for the Kandyan monarchy in 
the interior of the island. In South India, meanwhile, a class of settlers called the 
Nayaks, including military adventurers and governors, had broken away from the 
nominal overlordship of the Vijayanagara Empire. There was thus a congruence of 
interests between the Kandyans’ need to procure brides who could be presented as 
belonging to the solar caste and the Nayaks’ need to stabilize their fortunes in South 
India. After marrying into the Kandyan royal line, the Nayaks eventually took it over 
when a Kandyan monarch was unable to sire children with his Nayakkar queens. 

The status of the Nayakkar line has served as a point of sustained debate in Sri 
Lankan history.!° Were they always perceived as foreigners from South India, or 
were they internalized? They certainly portrayed themselves as pious Buddhists, in 
keeping with Kandy’s religious ethos, and they were tutored in the Sinhala and Pali 
languages by Buddhist priests while overseeing a period of cultural renaissance in 
the interior. Yet a plot in 1760 to depose the Nayakkar monarch, Kirti Sri Rajasimha 
(rt. 1747-1782), may have been prompted by his adherence to the Hindu custom of 
anointing himself with ash.'!?7 When the Nayaks multiplied, they were segregated in 
Kandy and given a separate street for their use, which after the British invasion was 
called “Malabar Street.”!8 It is useful to see the Nayaks as being both excluded from 
and included in what it meant to be Sinhala and Buddhist, where the sense of these 
categories is taken to indicate the period’s meanings. The traditional idea of 
bounded or static identity is unhelpful in coming to terms with the shifts in both the 
self-presentation of these monarchs and how they were viewed by their courts. At 
the same time, the political import and cultural signification of being Sinhala were 
not equivalent; it was possible at times to be a Sinhala king even while not being 
Sinhala in cultural terms. 

An important issue that has attracted far less attention from scholars is how the 
Nayakkar line forged their place in the politics and culture of the wider region. In 
the centuries prior to Kandy’s conquest by the British, the kingdom had linkages with 
Southeast Asia and South India, involving both the passage of peoples and the for- 
mation of a sense of regional community. Kandy might be usefully contextualized 


15 For details of the rise and fall of the Nayakkar line, see Lorna Dewaraja, A Study of the Political, 
Administrative, and Social Structure of the Kandyan Kingdom of Ceylon, 1707-1760 (Colombo, 1972); 2nd 
rev. ed., The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 1707-1782 (Colombo, 1988). 

16 For the original debate, see K. N. O. Dharmadasa, “The Sinhala-Buddhist Identity and the Nay- 
akkar Dynasty in the Politics of the Kandyan Kingdom, 1793-1815,” Ceylon Journal of Historical and 
Social Studies 6, no. 1 (1976): 1-23; and H. L. Seneviratne, “The Alien King,” ibid., 55-61. For more 
recent contributions to this debate, see R. A. L. H. Gunawardana, “Colonialism, Ethnicity and the 
Construction of the Past: The Changing ‘Ethnic Identity’ of the Last Four Kings of the Kandyan King- 
dom,” in Martin van Bakel, Renee Hagesteijn, and Pieter van de Velde, eds., Pivot Politics: Changing 
Cultural Identities in Early State Formation Processes (Amsterdam, 1994), 197-211; Roberts, Sinhala 
Consciousness in the Kandyan Period, 46-52; Anne Blackburn, Buddhist Learning and Textual Practice 
in Eighteenth-Century Lankan Monastic Culture (Princeton, N.J., 2001), 32-35; and John Holt, The Re- 
ligious World of Kirti Sri: Buddhism, Art, and Politics in Late Medieval Sri Lanka (New York, 1996). None 
of these authors follow the story of the repatriation of the last king of Kandy to the Vellore fort. 

17 Roberts, Sinhala Consciousness in the Kandyan Period, 49. Other historians disagree and point to 
the economic motivations for this plot; see Dewaraja, A Study of the Political, Administrative, and Social 
Structure of the Kandyan Kingdom, 108. 

18 Roberts, Sinhala Consciousness in the Kandyan Period, 51. 
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in relation to the late-eighteenth-century pattern of polities in Southeast Asia, such 
as Burma and Siam, that underwent a process of centralization, integration, and 
cultural reconstruction.!2 Just as in the island, the changes involved a new kingly 
patronage of Theravada Buddhism, the restoration of scholarly monks, and kingly 
interest in works of.scholarship, translation, history, and art.?° 

Various island kings had established connections with Burma and Siam. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the rather exaggerated claim in the twelfth-century section of 
the Buddhist chronicle the Culavamsa. It tells of how the monarch Parakramabahu 
I, who ascended the throne in 1153 a.D., was victorious in war against the king of 
Ramanna, and used a navy that “sailed forth in the midst of the ocean ... like a 
swimming island.”21 Ramanna is Ra-manya, or what later became lower Burma.” 
This episode was exceptional. For the most part, relations with Burma were friendly 
and beneficial for both sides, and were cemented by the shared bond of Theravada 
Buddhism and the passage of monks between the two territories. When the need 
arose for religious revival, Burma looked to the island. Similarly, when Kandy’s rulers 
needed to reestablish higher ordination for the Buddhist clergy, they looked to 
Burma. At the tail end of both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, monks had 
been sent from Arakan to Kandy. Right on time, in 1799, a monk proceeded to 
Burma with five novices to gain higher ordination there, this time from the British 
territories on the coast. On returning to Ceylon in 1803, this group set up a new 
fraternity, the Amarapura Nikaya, which continues to this day.27 The Amarapura 
Nikaya provides a successful example of the localization of an imported heritage of 
Theravada Buddhism, and points to the fragmentation of the Buddhist church that 
resulted from the division between British-controlled territories and Kandy.74 

Religious revivalism also underpinned Kandy’s connections with Siam. There 
were two failed attempts to revive the island’s Buddhist church through contact with 
Siam during the reign of Sri Viyaja Rajasimha (r. 1739-1747); they were followed 
by two successful attempts during the reign of his successor, Kirti Sri Rajasimha. 
Twenty-five monks from Siam arrived in 1753, while a second group arrived in 1756.75 
The strength of this connection is exemplified by the 1760 plot against Kirti Sri: some 
members of the Buddhist clergy, who had benefited from the king’s religious revival, 


19 Anthony Reid, ed., The Last Stand of Asian Autonomies: Responses to Modernity in the Diverse States 
of Southeast Asia and Korea, 1750-1900 (Basingstoke, 1997), Introduction and chap. 1; and Victor 
Lieberman, Strange Parallels: Southeast Asia in Global Context, c. 800-1830 (Cambridge, 2003). 

20 For more on this, see Sujit Sivasundaram, “The British Empire and Indigenous Heritages in the 
South Pacific, South-East Asia and Southern Africa,” in Peter Mandler and Astrid Swenson, eds., The 
Heritage of the British Empire (forthcoming). 

21 Culavamsa: Being the More Recent Part of the Mahavamsa, trans. William Geiger, 2 vols. (1829; 
repr., Delhi, 1998), 2: chap. 86, line 56. 

22 For scrutiny of this claim, see Sirima Wickremasinghe, “Ceylon’s Relations with South-East Asia, 
with Special Reference to Burma,” Ceylon Journal of Historical and Social Studies 3 (1960): 38-58. 

3 Kor the passage of monks back and forth, see Kitsiri Malalgoda, Buddhism in Sinhalese Society, 
1750-1900 (Berkeley, Calif., 1976), 56-57, 97-98. 

4 For the argument about successful importation, see Anne M. Blackburn, “Localizing Lineage: 
Importing Higher Education in Theravadin South and Southeast Asia,” in John Clifford Holt, Jacob N. 
Kinnard, and Jonathan Walters, eds., Constituting Communities: Theravada Buddhism and the Religious 
Cultures of South and Southeast Asia (New York, 2003), 131-149. 

25 Malalgoda, Buddhism in Sinhalese Society, 61-67; Dewaraja, The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 
4-115. 
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sought to assassinate him and have him replaced with a Siamese prince.” The plot- 
ters designed an elaborate plan to kill Kirti Sri. They set a pit of sharp spikes under 
his chair at a religious ceremony. Having learned of the plot, the monarch arrived 
at the ceremony and exposed the pit, and the event went on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The Siamese prince and monks were sent back home.?7 

Kandy’s relations with the outside world followed the geographical contours of 
Dutch colonialism. The Dutch shipped ambassadors and monks on their vessels from 
Kandy to Southeast Asia. For instance, Kirti Sri’s embassy to Siam in 1750 went via 
Aceh, Sumatra, and Malacca. The vessel flew the Dutch flag throughout the journey; 
it was lowered and replaced with the “Lion Flag of Lanka” only upon approaching 
Siam.78 The Dutch, for their own part, were deeply suspicious of Kandy’s external 
relationships, especially the connections with the wider world that the Nayakkar line 
brought with them as immigrants from South India. They provided assistance in 
procuring brides and monks in order to control these relationships to the extent that 
they could.?9 

The movements of peoples and the sense of community were not directed only 
toward Southeast Asia, and were not purely religious in this period. A series of 
intriguing letters between the kingdom of Kandy and a South Indian coastal polity 
(possibly Arcot) and between Kandy and the French based in Pondicherry suggest 
the need to place the highland state in the context of the Indian mainland.>° The 
Nayakkars did not forget their mainland connections upon coming to power in 
Kandy; indeed, they spoke to the mainland with a sense of authority and with the 
hope of respect. In so doing, they did not necessarily bring a new relationship to 
India. But their correspondence is striking given that Kandy was landlocked by the 
European colonists who had taken the coasts. 

One of the letters, possibly from the Kandyan monarch Rajadhi Rajasinha, was 
drafted in gold characters, wrapped in two muslin handkerchiefs, and placed into a 
bag of gold tinsel cloth, which itself was then wrapped in a handkerchief and placed 
in a white bag and tied up in handkerchiefs. The text included a notice of gifts: “We 
are in receipt of the set of golden garment [sic] which you with your good will sent 
unto us. In return We are gracefully sending a set of golden garments, a letter bearing 
our seal and two elephants, one a she-elephant and the other a baby.”3! Accom- 
panying this letter was another of the same date from “Divaka Wickramasinghe, the 
General of His Most Gracious Majesty (the Beneficent Great Court), the Lord of 
Sri Lanka.” Wickramasinghe heaped praise upon the character of his enlightened 
monarch, describing him as “resplendent with multitudinous glory as clear and ex- 


26 Malalgoda, Buddhism in Sinhalese Society, 66; for a full discussion of this plot, see Dewaraja, The 
Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 119-124. 

27 Dewaraja, The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 121-124. 

28 P. E. Pieris, trans., “An Account of Kirti Sri’s Embassy to Siam in 1672 Saka (1750 A.D.),” Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch 18 (1903): 22. 

29 Dewaraja, The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 99-103. 

30 C, Rasanayagam, Tamil Documents in the Government Archives (Colombo, 1937). This includes a 
total of five translated letters. I refer to three of them in this paragraph. In addition to this relationship 
with Arcot, Kandy also had close links with the Tevar of Ramnad, whose territory was separated from 
the island by the narrowest stretch of sea, being on the opposite coast of the mainland. See Dewaraja, 
The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 97-99. 

31 Draft of the King’s Reply to the Nawab of Arcot, dated November 4, 1786, in Rasanayagam, Tamil 
Documents in the Government Archives, 10. 
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cessively white as snow, kunda flowers, sandal paste, autumnal Moon, milk, white 
lotus, celestial elephant, stars, pearl necklace.” He pointed out that ambassadors 
from “many countries” had visited Kandy. Having drawn attention to the kingdom’s 
greatness, he then meted out his criticism of Arcot: 


Now the persons who came to represent the honour of Rajamannya Raja Sri the Nawab 
received presents on their hands, placed them down and departed to their resting place, 
before the persons who accompanied them could have given them their presents and before 
they (the envoys) could have been sent away with due respect and honour ... Some forms 
of etiquette observed in the island of Lanka may appear disrespectful to you and some of yours 
may appear disrespectful to us... Therefore do not send such Ambassadors. If such are sent 
we shall not receive them nor talk to them.*? 


These letters between Kandy and India were retrieved from the palace at Kandy 
after the city’s invasion by the British in 1815. Another letter in that loot was sent 
by Magdom Lebbe (Magdom Ismail) from Ramnad, on the east coast of South India, 
and was addressed to the chief minister at Kandy. Written in Arabic-Tamil, it carried 
news from the mainland. It mentioned a war in Madras and reported that “owing 
to storms and floods, sloops and boats are in great distress.” Most of the content was 
devoted to matters of maritime trade. The reason for its Arabic-Tamil script is 
spelled out: it was necessary in order to prevent information from falling into the 
hands of the British. The importance of the straits surrounding the island of Mannar, 
on the northwest coast of Ceylon, was also explained: “there is a house near the 
Sundresa Aiyer Chattiram (traveller’s bungalow) in the Isthmus of Pamban near 
Kovilgramamam village at the confluence of the southern and northern seas which 
is a convenient place for going and coming.” The agent communicated his plan for 
housing his son at this place. He talked about the possibility of trading in cloths from 
the mainland: “If after a year or two of business in clothes we find it profitable we 
can always do that business. If the present samples are approved of, we can send 
clothes and shell bangles.” 

In the decades before the British conquest, the kingdom of Kandy therefore had 
at least two axes of relations with the outside world: toward Burma and Siam, and 
also toward South India. These relationships suggest a formation of identity and 
kingship that drew on regional patterns but was at the same time grasping for in- 
dependence and respect. The identity of the king and the religion and politics of the 
kingdom were forged in a larger sphere, and the Nayaks kept up those outside con- 
nections. These political, religious, and economic links affected the character of the 
kingdom and its discourse of Sinhalaness. An argument can be made that they in- 
fluenced the composition and sense of placement of Kandy. 


32 Draft of a Letter from the Chief Minister of the King to the Minister of the Nawab, ibid., 10-11. 

33 “An Arabic-Tamil Letter Written by Magdom Lebbe Alias Magdom Ismail, an Envoy from Pondi- 
cherry, to the Chief Minister at Kandy from Ramanadapuram on or about 1 October 1799,” ibid., 12-13. 
For more on the role of Muslim traders within the Kandyan kingdom, see Lorna Dewaraja, The Muslims 
of Sri Lanka: One Thousand Years of Ethnic Harmony, 900-1915 (Colombo, 1994). 
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WAR POEMS SERVE as an intriguing set of sources on the history of the island.3+ One 
such poem, the Jngrisi Hatana (“The English Battle”), survives from the Kandyans’ 
decisive victory over the British in 1803. The Ingrisi Hatana has been preserved in 
a valuable and essentially unmined collection of palm leaf manuscripts from the 
island, which date back to the medieval period. These long, thin sheets are beautiful 
objects of workmanship, with ornate covers and with string binding and lettering.35 
It is likely that war poems were recited to inspire troops or to celebrate victory, and 
that the preserved copy of the Ingrisi Hatana is merely a written transcription of an 
oral ballad. Such a use is supported by the metric forms of these poems. The Ingrisi 
Hatana shows how warfare with the British, like previous wars, strengthened 
Kandyan confidence and identity. Its rendition of the English defeat is gory, and the 
victory is consistently linked to the strength of Sinhalaness: 


Behold! how the Sinhala troops showed their might on the battlefield, cutting and slashing 
the enemy, hurling them to the ground, chasing them down; beating them, tying them up, 
cursing at them, tauntingly asking “How are you doing?,” stealing what they were wearing 
and looting, with no hint of compassion. 


Some men in the Sinhala army, wielding large and strong cudgels as weapons, pursued the 
enemy and clubbed them in the head until they were dead. Others wrenched the lances and 
other weapons from their hands, their umbrellas and flags, while still others seized their 
elephants, horses, and buffaloes. 


Some men in the Sinhala army threw the enemy soldiers to the ground, tearing off the red 
armor they were wearing; others smashed the pots of rice and hoppers [a kind of pancake] 
and other things they were cooking on the ground, while others made off with boxes of money, 
glasses and barrels of arrack, rum, and the like. 


Some clever fighters jumped right into the middle of the fight and beheaded the enemy sol- 
diers; others subdued the enemy, threw them to the ground, and bound their hands from 
behind. Others taunted them: “If you are so smart, then let’s see you get out of here alive.” 
Some of the enemy soldiers fled; it was more than they could bear. 


Thus the Sinhala army, with no fear of war, showed their might. Then some of the enemy 
soldiers dropped their weapons. They were taken to be shown to the king. Others in the 
English army ran away in defeat. 


The bulk of the Ingrisi Hatana is devoted to the demeanor and status of Sri Vick- 
rama Rajasimha, who was later exiled to South India by the British. The king’s ac- 
tions are seen in the lineage of Sinhalaness. Repeatedly he is said to have united the 
three Sinhalas—Ruhunu, Pihiti, and Maya, which were seen as three separate his- 
toric kingdoms of the island. “As brave as a lion that rips open the heads of elephant- 
like enemies, King Sri Vickrama Rajasimha, glorious and majestic, shines like a 

34 The discussion of war poems in this paragraph draws on the analytical claims of Roberts, Sinhala 
Consciousness in the Kandyan Period. The following citations from the Jngrisi Hatana are from a full 
translation of this manuscript that I have undertaken from Sinhala to English in collaboration with 
Professor Udaya Meddegama of the University of Peradeniya, Sri Lanka. Copies of the Ingrisi Hatana 
are available to view in the Museum Library, Colombo; see, for instance, K.11. 


35 For a valuable recent survey of themes covered in palm leaf manuscripts, see Sirancee Gunawar- 
dana, Palm Leaf Manuscripts of Sri Lanka (Ratmalana, Sri Lanka, 1997). 
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FIGURES 2 AND 3: A copy of the Ingrisi Hatana at the Colombo Museum, Sri Lanka, and detail from a leaf of 
the same copy. Reproduced by permission of the Director of the Colombo Museum. 
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bright light in the ‘three Simhala.’ ” At the same time, the poet pointed to the spread 
of the king’s fame beyond the realms of the island: “Having brought Sri Lanka under 
one parasol [as a united kingdom], spreading glory in many other countries, His 
Majesty King Sri Vickrama, may you ever know pleasure, like God-King Sakra!” The 
“whole of India” was said to be “shining with the splendor” of this king. The victory 
would be known in “the world” for “five thousand years.” By uniting the land in 
victory, the king was declared “a lion-king who displays his splendor among ele- 
phants.” 

This mode of representing kingly triumph was well established in the literature 
of the island. The “lion king” motif in particular signifies Sinhalaness, and points to 
the myth of origin of the Sinhala people, according to which they descended from 
a lion.*¢ The 1803 victory did not bring the entire island under Kandyan rule, as the 
British continued to hold the coastal regions. Yet the rhetoric of unity and its cor- 
respondence to Sinhalaness and kingship denotes how warfare with Europeans since 
the time of the Portuguese had served as a context for the evolution of identity, 
state-making, and associated cultural practices. It also shows the strong hold that the 
idea of the united island polity had in precolonial Kandy. 


THERE IS ANOTHER SIDE to Kandy that needs also to be kept in view. Despite the 
discourse of Sinhala, it was actually a cosmopolitan kingdom, at least at the elite 
level; it contained significant elements of diversity. In addition to the monarchs, the 
Kandyan court and kingdom included a number of important functionaries who had 
come from or who traced their descent from elsewhere, and who did not lose their 
identities while being integrated into the structures of the state. In 1810, the British 
Resident in Kandy, John D’Oyly, who famously depended on spies disguised as 
monks and traders to discover the workings of the kingdom, noted that the Kandyan 
king’s paid soldiers included 250 to 300 Malays, 200 “Kaffirs,” or troops from Africa, 
20 sepoys from India, 250 Muslims, and 100 “Malabars.”?7 It is likely that a good 
number of them were deserters from European troops on the island. Throughout 
their wars with Europeans, the Kandyans also utilized a number of Europeans in 
their own ranks. In 1803, the British were shocked to learn that one of their artil- 
lerymen, a man named Benson, had deserted to the side of the Kandyans. Benson 
then took charge of the production of gunpowder in Kandy.*® 

Not only was Kandy’s cosmopolitanism reflected in the manner of its defense, but 
it also carried through to matters of trade. Here the kingdom relied heavily on a 
number of Moors or Muslims who had been forced into the interior as a result of 
persecution by the Portuguese. The Moors became the prime advisers to the 
Kandyan kings on commerce and formed part of the carriage bullock department. 
They were in charge, for instance, of the royal monopoly over the areca nut trade; 
they transported the nuts on oxen to the Dutch border, and even hoped to evade 
Dutch scrutiny and sell them to South Indian merchants. Moors were integrated into 


36 For the origin myth, see Gunawardana, “The People of the Lion.” 

37 Dewaraja, The Kandyan Kingdom of Sri Lanka, 201. 

38 Channa Wickremasekera, Kandy at War: Indigenous Military Resistance to European Expansion in 
Sri Lanka, 1594-1818 (Colombo, 2004), 60. 
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the Kandyan kingdom with such facility that they were assigned the task of cleaning 
the silver and gold vessels used at the sacred Temple of Buddha’s tooth relic.*° Thus, 
not only did European expansion provide a context for the identity of the Kandyan 
state to be firmed up as Sinhala, it provided a series of entrants into Kandy, ranging 
from Europeans to Moors, who made it a cosmopolitan kingdom. The turn to Sin- 
halaness and this continued cosmopolitanism should not be seen as opposites; for 
ideas of the cosmopolitan and indigeneity are often engaged in a dialectic encounter 
in history. 

While these changes in composition and placement were taking place in the in- 
terior, South Indians continued to arrive along the coastal belt as well, a zone that 
is not in prime view here, where new castes emerged as the immigrants were absorbed 
into society.4° The caste of cinnamon peelers, for instance, emerged among immi- 
grants who had belonged to the weaver caste in South India. In the early British 
period, connections with the Coromandel coast were particularly strong. Migrants 
from the coast were said to have come to the island and resided there “for years, 
carrying on a brisk trade and forming connections with families which are of the same 
caste as themselves.”4! One historian of immigration has argued that the presence 
of people of South Indian origin has been a continuous feature of the island’s history, 
and that even the tide of indentured laborers who worked on plantations in the later 
decades of the nineteenth century should be contextualized in relation to earlier 
patterns.‘ 

Clearly, the relationship between the island’s peoples, their identities, and the 
wider world was complex: arrivals from the outside were assimilated even as they 
altered existent social distinctions. The structural patterns of Kandy’s relations with 
the outside world and wars with Europeans had an impact on the kingdom’s orga- 
nization and composition, and in turn on its discourse of Sinhalaness. 


THE BRITISH DID NOT UNDERSTAND the complexity of these relationships, and their 
policies eventually swung to a position that viewed the island as distinct from the 
mainland. For these colonists were in search of the truly indigenous in the island of 
Ceylon—which would then consolidate their new territory as a cohesive whole. Such 
an intention was particularly evident in how they sought to repatriate those in Kandy 
who had recently come from India, and who were related to or associated with the 
royal family. This was a campaign driven by political necessity. By dispatching Mala- 
bars to India from the interior, the British sought to stabilize the security of the island 
as a colony. This program shows that they saw the Sinhalese as “indigenous” peoples 
and the Malabars as recent arrivals from South India. 

The first few years of British rule on the coastal belt of the island, before the 
taking of Kandy, shed light on how the placement of islanders in the wider region 
was recast by Britons. The British first took the Dutch territories of the coast in 1796, 


39 All of this information is from Dewaraja, The Muslims of Sri Lanka, chap. 4. 

40 Roberts, “From Southern India to Lanka.” For a general analysis of castes in the island in relation 
to the mainland, see Rogers, “Caste as a Social Category and Identity in Colonial Lanka.” 

41 Cited in Roberts, “From Southern India to Lanka,” 38. 

#2 Patrick Peebles, The Plantation Tamils of Ceylon (London, 2001). 
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in fear that they would fall to the French, and governed them under the East India 
Company’s Madras Presidency. The early British officers in Ceylon thus attempted 
to make its governance conform to the pattern of the Madras Presidency.*? Robert 
Andrews, who was in charge of revenues, grew apprehensive of the powers of the 
chief headmen through whom Europeans had governed prior to this period. In ac- 
cordance with a proclamation of 1796, the headmen were stripped of their authority; 
their duties were then entrusted to officers from South India. In addition to these 
“Malabar” officials, a range of adventurers from South India arrived on the island 
and took up tax farming. These changes generated widespread discontent, which was 
brought to a head by the imposition of a tax on coconut trees and the abolition of 
service tenures. Open revolt followed, as a result of which the Madras government 
lost its direct authority over the island’s territories.*4 In 1798, Fredrick North became 
the first governor of Ceylon. He was asked to report not to Madras, but to Calcutta 
and the East India Company’s Court of Directors. During this period of dual control, 
the Crown had authority over civil and military duties, while the Company had charge 
of commerce. Given the failures of Madras’s rule of Ceylon, North displayed a dis- 
dain of the southern presidency.*> He had initially hoped that the island would be 
placed directly under Bengal as a separate presidency, but after it became a Crown 
colony in 1802, he slowly came to realize that this gave him a measure of extra au- 
thority.*° 

North’s frosty relations with Madras are also apparent in his dealings with Kandy. 
Throughout his career, most particularly in his disastrous attempt to invade the king- 
dom in 1803, he was motivated by a belief that the Kandyan court was split by a 
“Malabar faction”: namely that the Sinhala aristocracy resented the king and his 
relatives because they were foreigners from South India.*’ In this regard, he shared 
the Dutch perception of the Kandyan court. In the mid-eighteenth century, one 
Dutchman expressed a wish to see a “Kandyan prince” on the throne so that “the 
pernicious coast Nayakkars, Malabars and Moorish scum” could be extracted.** 
North attempted at first to forge a subsidiary alliance with Kandy, modeled on those 
common in India. Accordingly, he hoped to station a British garrison in the kingdom, 


43 The material for this paragraph is drawn primarily from De Silva, Ceylon under the British Oc- 
cupation, 1: chap. 7. 

44 See also Schrikker, Dutch and British Colonial Intervention in Sri Lanka, 152-158. 

45 See also U. C. Wickremeratne, “The English East India Company and Society in the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon, 1796-1802,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 2 (1971): 
139-155; and Schrikker, Dutch and British Colonial Intervention in Sri Lanka, 146. 

46 Schrikker, Dutch and British Colonial Intervention in Sri Lanka, 155. 

47 U. C. Wickremeratne, in “Lord North and the Kandyan Kingdom, 1798-1805,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, no. 1 (1973): 31-42, goes to the extent of suggesting that 
the factionalism in the Kandyan court was conceived and exaggerated by the British, while others, such 
as Jim Duncan, The City as Text: The Politics of Landscape Interpretation in the Kandyan Kingdom (Cam- 
bridge, 1990), and Schrikker, Dutch and British Colonial Intervention in Sri Lanka, 208, have argued that 
there was factionalism in the Kandyan court and that it was economic. Regardless of which view we take 
of the intrigues of the Kandyan court, it is clear from the evidence cited below that North privileged 
a view of “Malabars” as foreign. 

48 Dewaraja, The Muslims of Sri Lanka, 77. For more on Dutch views of the Kandyan court, see K. W. 
Goonewardene, “The Accession of Sri Vijaya Rajasimha,” in G. P S. H. de Silva and C. G. Uragoda, 
eds., Sesquicentennial Commemorative Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society of Sri Lanka, 1845-1995 (Co- 
lombo, 1995), 441-467. 
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and in return to appropriate a part of its revenue to the British government.*? He 
negotiated in secret with the chief minister, Pilima Talauve, whom he perceived to 
be the foremost Sinhala aristocrat, and sought to place him on the throne instead 
of the king. But North was unable to find an “ethnic” division between Pilima Ta- 
lauve and his king. When negotiations broke down in 1803, war ensued, resulting in 
disaster, as retold by the Ingrisi Hatana. The Nayakkar king was restored. 

Yet British ideas about the need to rid Kandy of “Malabar” influence began to 
have a slow effect. In 1812, Pilima Talauve was executed by the king for treason, 
Ahalepola was then appointed as chief minister. Ahalepola in turn cooperated with 
the British, eventually fleeing to the maritime provinces, under British control. From 
there he commissioned texts that provided an ethnicized critique of the Nayakkar 
line and played up the monarchs’ Indian ancestry and Hindu leanings.®°° British ide- 
ologies of difference may well have provided a context for Ahalepola’s invective. 
With his help, the British conquered Kandy in 1815, and their desire to separate the 
Nayakkar line from their subjects came to full fruition. Governor Robert Brownrigg 
noted the predicament of the “Malabars adhering to the King”: they were caught 
between their loyalty to the monarch and their hope of returning to India.>! British 
benevolence dictated that they should all be repatriated: 


The Malabars from the Coast of Coromandel, as well as the Moors from the same quarter, 
are by their birth and parentage the natural subjects of His Britannick Majesty, and of the 
Hon. The East India Company. They are exhorted to keep in mind this bond of Allegiance— 
and to hold in view the hope of being able (as loyal subjects of the British Empire) to return 
with safety and protection to their families, relations, friends and cast, in their native coun- 
tries, under the Hon. Company’s Government. . . Such safety and protection, with a passport 
to their country, and every reasonable assistance and support, is hereby offered to them—thus 
timely before they become involved in the guilt of actual hostility and armed opposition ... 
neglecting which warning, they will incur the danger of being treated not only as enemies but 
as traitors.>? 


There was therefore a concerted attempt to separate the so-called “Malabars” 
from the true inhabitants of the island. While the term “Malabar” was used for many 
people on the coast as well, this program was restricted to those in Kandy who were 
linked to the Nayakkar line. However, in the fort and pettah of Colombo, on the 
coast, the British did not allow Malabars and Moors to own houses or land, following 
a Dutch regulation.5> The program of repatriation included the king, and this was 
why Sri Vickrama Rajasimha was sent to South India. Brownrigg wrote that Sri Vick- 
rama Rajasimha should be kept “amongst those of his own cast and consequently 
in or near that part of the country from whence his family originates.” The Company, 
however, worried that his presence in South India would “disturb the tranquillity of 

49 For North’s attempt at forging a subsidiary alliance, see Wickremeratne, “Lord North and the 
Kandyan Kingdom.” 

50 Roberts, Sinhala Consciousness in the Kandyan Period, 51. 

51 Dispatch from Robert Brownrigg in Kandy reporting the capture of the king, February 25, 1815, 
CO/54/55, the National Archives, Kew [hereafter TNA]. 

52 Proclamation of His Excellency, Governor Robert Brownrigg, February 11, 1815, ibid. 

53 Dispatch from Governor Horton to London, July 7, 1832, CO/54/117, TNA, repealing the acts that 


were put in place banning “Moors and Malabars” from owning land and houses in the Colombo fort 
and pettah. 
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our Districts.” As a compromise, it was agreed that he would be housed in the Vellore 
fort.°* The Crown government of the island then carefully categorized the king and 
his retinue before their departure to India. When the brig Eliza Tutocoveen took 
Nayakkar prisoners of war across the sea in May 1815, their details were verified in 
tabular form: the Company was told which “cast” each individual belonged to, “what 
country” each belonged to, and also how long each had been resident in Kandy.55 
Eighty-one people were imprisoned in the fort with the king, while many others were 
dispersed in South India.5¢ 

The entire contingent of repatriates was divided into several categories. The first 
class comprised the group that had been confined to the fort, which included the king 
and his relatives. The second category was made up of those who had resided in 
Kandy for a long period and were “in some degree aliens in their native country.” 
The members of this class did not have to be treated as prisoners, and the Ceylon 
government was unwilling to pay for their upkeep, except for a short period before 
they returned to their ordinary occupations. The third class of repatriates were those 
whom the Ceylon government viewed as “merely sojourners on this side of the 
Gulph.” In addition to these three classes, Ceylon also sent to India a small number 
of “Malays, Caffres and a few natives of Bengal.”57 While the Dutch had complained 
about the influence of people they deemed to be foreigners in Kandy, they had never 
had the authority to orchestrate this kind of eviction. This narrative displays the 
power of British interventions. 

Yet such an interpretation must be guarded, for the British quickly found that 
their program of repatriation was difficult to carry out. The exiles did not see them- 
selves as residents of South India. In numerous petitions addressed to the British, 
they complained of being stranded in a foreign country.*® In a striking instance of 
resistance, seven prisoners disembarked at Cuddalore, and two of them insisted that 
“they [were] natives of Kandy and not of Malabar.”>? In another case, ten Kandyan 
families arrived in Tanjore alleging that “their destination to Chalempalegam in 
Tondiman’s country must have been founded on some mistake ... that they know 
no such place in Tondiman’s country [and] that they are with the exception of one 
of their number utter strangers to Tondiman’s country.”© The prisoners were sur- 
prised in part because they did not see a difference between Crown and Company. 
One petitioner wrote to the Crown governor of Ceylon: “I humbly beg leave to state 
that after the Honourable Company became masters of Candy, it has pleased the 
Honorable Company to send my late father and other families to these parts of 


54 Robert Brownrigg to Hugh Elliot, Governor in Council, April 8, 1815, File F/4/515, IOR. See also 
secret letter from Fort St. George, October 7, 1815; and Hugh Elliot to Robert Brownrigg, April 26, 
1815, ibid. 

55 Among the “countries” listed were “Tanjore, Ramnad, Negapatam, Bendigalle, Puducotte, Ma- 
dura, Trenevelly, Seveganta, Velantcheryy, Colleloor.” 

56 This figure comes from Charles Marriott to the Chief Secretary of Government at Fort St. George, 
April 1, 1816, F/4/515, IOR. 

57 The different categories are laid out in Robert Brownrigg to Hugh Eliott, Governor in Council, 
Fort St. George, April 8, 1815, ibid. 

58 See, for instance, F/4/880, IOR, for a batch of such petitions. 

59 J. Macdonald to the Chief Secretary of Government, Fort St. George, March 21, 1816, F/4/515, 
IOR. 

60 The Resident of Tanjore to the Chief Secretary of Government, Fort St. George, October 1, 1816, 
F/4/527, IOR. 
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country.”®! By 1816, the Crown government had to admit that some of the prisoners 
of war had returned to the island. In attempting to force its policy through, the 
government declared it illegal for anyone who had been a “Malabar” resident in 
Kandy one year prior to the kingdom’s takeover to remain in the island without 
“written permission” from a representative of the governor. 

As might be expected, Sri Vickrama Rajasimha himself did not adjust to his new 
situation. Charles Marriott, who was in charge of the king, wrote: 


To eradicate the kingly notions of a person (and that person by no means a wise one) who 
has by his account been seated on a throne about nineteen years, must be the work of time 
and infinite patience, and till these notions are eradicated it is useless to expect that ideas 
of private comfort will be planted or grown up.® 


Sri Vickrama Rajasimha attempted to assemble his court while in exile, calling his 
ministers at specified hours. He asked for a crown to be made out of some beaten 
gold that he had in his possession. For his daughter’s earring feast, he asked for 
800 seers of raw rice, 2,500 young coconuts, 3,000 plantains, 200 candles, 1,500 limes, 
30 jackfruits, 10 sheep, 200 eggs, 50 fowls, and 30 large fish. His request that the fish 
be caught in inland water tanks, like those that were part of the Kandyan kingdom, 
provides an important clue.® He expected similar extravagance for the marriage of 
his daughter. In response it was noted: “Independently of the objections on the score 
of expence it would obviously be very ill judged to indulge on his part or that of his 
family a taste for the splendours of royalty.”° The captive king was never resettled 
away from the Vellore fort. His attempt to merge Kandyan traditions with Hindu 
funerary rites is therefore fitting. It shows that the British idea that a “Malabar” 
could separate his identity from a “Sinhala” had failed to materialize. By 1834, the 
Ceylon government had to shift its policy and allow all the “Malabar” exiles, except 
the close relatives of the family of the king, the possibility of returning to the island.°’ 

The program of repatriation, and the partitioning of the mainland from the is- 
land, meant that the colonial state was particularly suspicious of the movement of 
people from India to Ceylon, and within Ceylon from the Kandyan territories to the 
lowlands, in the years after Kandy’s fall. In 1816, for instance, a sitting magistrate 
suggested that if “Malabars” wished to move in either direction between Kandy and 
Colombo, they should have to obtain a pass, which would be granted only after a 
personal interview. Sitting magistrates and police officers were instructed to watch 
carefully for Malabars who moved between territories. One class of people who 
came under colonial scrutiny as a result of this directive were the mendicants who 

61 Petition to His Excellency the Governor in Council at Ceylon, the humble representation of Dince 
Swamy, the son of late Condeswamy Naicker, head brother in law of Istree Rajady Rajah Singa Maha 
Rajah, the king of Candy, F/4/1461, IOR. 

62 Order of Council of Government of Ceylon, signed James Gay, Secretary of Council, June 24, 1816, 
F/4/527, IOR. 

63 Charles Marriott to Chief Secretary of Government, Fort. St. George, October 11, 1816, ibid. 

64 See the correspondence in F/4/527, IOR. 


65 Petition transmitted to Ceylon, June 18, 1821, F/4/880, IOR. 


66 Chief Secretary Hill to the Officiating Paymaster of Stipends, Vellore, September 23, 1825, F/4/ 
1013, IOR. 


67 Extract from Political Letter from Fort St. George, July 11, 1834, F/4/1461, IOR. 


68 Sitting Magistrates Office to J. Sutherland, Secretary of the Kandyan Provinces, July 31, 1816, Lot 
10/130, Sri Lanka National Archives. 
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FiGurE 4: “Malabar dresses and Candian dresses.” From James Cordiner, A Description of Ceylon (London, 
1807). Reproduced by Permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


lived an iterant life across South Asia. Eleven mendicants were detained upon arriving 
on the northwest coast of Mannar from India in September 1816, and were said from 
their “appearance and manners” to be “exactly the sort of men whom it is the desire of 
the Government to prevent penetrating into the interior.”© A magistrate also reported 
that in 1816 he had apprehended a “Malabar man who calls himself Cahilasen Poille 
and pretends to be a native of Colombo and is going in search of medicinal herbs.”7° 
The sitting magistrate of Colombo documented the case of a man named Ramparasad 
and sent on the transcript of an interview with him: 


Q. What is your Native Place? 

A. Benares. 

Q. What is your usual occupation? 

A. I am Brahmin Beggar by profession. 

Q. When were you last at Benares? 

A. Four years ago, since that I was at Poonah and Kokam and Cochin and then I took a circuit 
on the Coast of Coromandel. 

Q. What is your object in coming to Ceylon? 

A. I came to perform a religious promise at Cataragam and to go to Adam’s Peak. 

Q. Why did you proceed without a passport? 

A. I was not aware it was necessary—I landed at Mannar in company with three others vizt. 
Gooolapadoo and Iwat Ghirey, who are both are gone away—the third is now with me, who 
is called Bederadesus ... 


69 Correspondence from Cutcherry, Mannar, September 4, 1816, ibid. 
70 Sitting Magistrates Court to Secretary to the Kandyan Department, Colombo, August 5, 1816, ibid. 
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FiGure 5: “Cingalese Alphabet and Malabar Alphabet.” From James Cordiner, A Description of Ceylon (Lon- 
don, 1807). Reproduced by permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Q. Did you converse with many Kandyan Malabars in the Kandyan Country? 

A. I conversed at Cateragam with none. I can’t speak Tamul or Cingalese. I understood from 
the Hindostanee Priest at Cateragam that many of the persons I saw were Kandyans, but they 
were not dressed like coast Malabars.7! 


The man’s route of travel was deciphered by the questioner: it encompassed North 
India and South India. After landing in Mannar, he had spent six weeks in Jaffna 


71 Extract from interview, September 13, 1816, Colombo Sitting Magistrates Office, ibid. 
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in northern Ceylon; from there he proceeded to Trincomalee on the east coast of 
Ceylon for a month, then south to Kataragama, which is sacred to both Hindus and 
Buddhists, then on to Badulla before climbing the mountain of Adam’s Peak, a site 
of religious pilgrimage. 

There is some evidence that the extent to which the British policed the movement 
of Malabars in the years after the fall of Kandy led to new tensions between com- 
munities. This is apparent in two petitions that were presented to Governor Brown- 
rigg from “Weeraragoe of Candy, now at Colombo.” The petitioner, who identified 
himself as a man from Tanjore in South India, had arrived in Kandy forty-five years 
prior to the petitions and had made his living as a merchant with no connection to 
the royal family of Kandy. After the royal family and its relatives were detained, the 
petitioner claimed that his house was attacked “in the night time” by a man named 
“Muddor, inhabitant of Candy in the accompany of some Cingalese men.” In fear, 
the petitioner fled Kandy after obtaining a passport from D’Oyly. After being de- 
tained on the coast in Colombo, he was asked to make a weekly appearance before 
a magistrate and was treated as a prisoner. His family was, in the petitioner’s words, 
“reduced to insufferable indigence and starvations without having any assistance nor 
means of support whatever in this strange place.” In a further petition, the man 
complained that he had received no response from Brownrigg; he said that he been 
reduced to utter poverty, forced even to sell his clothes, and that members of his 
family had fallen ill.72 


THE LEGACY OF THE PARTITIONING Of India and Ceylon is also evident in the regulation 
of travel in the opposite direction, by soldiers and plantation workers going to the 
island from the mainland. Britain initially articulated its taking of Ceylon’s coasts 
as a way of defending India. The politician George Pitt, for instance, wrote that the 
island was “the most valuable colonial possession in the globe as giving to our Indian 
empire a security which it had not enjoyed from its first establishment.”73 Given 
Ceylon’s military significance, its early governors believed that India owed the island 
the favor of supplying troops when they were needed. Men from the mainland were 
used in the Kandyan wars of 1803 and 1815, and to quell the wide-scale rebellion 
that engulfed the interior in 1817-1818. Yet the governors of Ceylon had cause to 
complain about the delay and bureaucracy that the island experienced in the Com- 
pany’s handling of their requests for reinforcement. For instance, Brownrigg noted 
his “heavy disappointment” when one of his requests for a supporting force for the 
1815 war, which eventually saw Kandy’s fall, was denied because the Company’s army 
was fully occupied on the mainland.” During the rebellion in 1817-1818, he wrote 
again of the “anxiety and distress” he had labored under because the Madras Pres- 
idency did not dispatch the native troops he had expected from them. He noted that 
these additional troops would have enabled him to “occupy those parts of the Coun- 
try, which being abandoned by [him] for want of troops, afforded secure retreats to 


72 Petitions to Sir Robert Brownrigg from Weeraragoe of Candy, now at Colombo, ibid. 
73 Cited in De Silva, Ceylon under the British Occupation, 20. 
74 Dispatch from Robert Brownrigg, January 16, 1815, CO/54/55, TNA. 
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the rebel chiefs, as well as resources to feed the flame of rebellion, which was ex- 
piring.”7° 

The troops that did come were also a point of discord. From the start, Governor 
Brownrigg complained about the “expensive Staff Establishments” sent with every 
regiment of troops arriving from India.”° He expressed concern that the Indian gov- 
ernment’s desire to organize a separate commissariat for their troops would result 
in the “greatest confusion.””” He was anxious that the Indian troops be placed se- 
curely under his command and that no intermediate officer should do injustice to 
Brownrigg’s “Rank in His Majesty’s Service.”’8 The different structures under which 
the men from the mainland were organized eventually led to open discontent. In J uly 
1818, Colonel Arthur Molesworth wrote to Brownrigg to report the great dissatis- 
faction prevailing among the troops from India at the rate of exchange that deter- 
mined their pay: 


They embarked on this Service under the full conviction from former usage that they were 
to receive their Rations gratis and that they should be paid in Gold Pagodas or in Arcot 
Rupees exactly in the same manner as on the Coast, consequently they were inclined to leave 
on an average two thirds of their Pay with their families.” 


Instead, these “coast sepoys” had been paid in Ceylon fanams at a depreciated rate 
of exchange, which meant that even common articles that they had been able to buy 
while on service on the continent were now beyond their reach. The sepoys, Moles- 
worth added, “really cannot exist on the present rate of exchange.” Brownrigg was 
alarmed at the prospect of mutiny and intervened, declaring that the rate of exchange 
at Fort St. George should apply as well to the payment of these troops.*? However, 
he pressed India on a question of principle. The confusion about terms had arisen 
from a distinction between “field service” and “foreign service”: Indian troops were 
paid and rationed as if they were on field service, when they had expected to be 
treated as if they were on foreign service when they embarked from India.*! In effect 
he asked the Company whether it viewed Ceylon as “foreign.” Having obtained a 
complete description of the “resources of the Country, the extent of Supplies avail- 
able for various Troops, and the rates at which those Supplies, including various petty 
articles in common use with the natives are procurable,” the Company decided that 
it was unwilling to class service on Ceylon as home service; instead, the precedent 
set by the Indian troops who had served in 1795 in the Molucca Islands would apply 
to Ceylon.®? 

75 Robert Brownrigg to Hugh Elliott, Governor in Council, Fort St. George, August 18, 1818, CO/ 
54/71, TNA. 

76 Dispatch from Robert Brownrigg, August 17, 1818, ibid. 

77 Robert Brownrigg to Vice President in Council, Fort William, August 3, 1818, ibid. 

78 Secret and Political Letter from Robert Brownrigg to Hugh Elliott, Governor in Council, Fort St. 
George, August 18, 1818, ibid. 

79 Arthur Molesworth, Commander of the Madras Troops Serving in Ceylon, to Hugh Elliot, Gov- 
ernor in Council, Fort William, July 16, 1818, CO 54/73, TNA. 

80 J. B. Gascoigne, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, General Order, July 19, 1818, ibid. 

81 J. J. Wood, Military Secretary, to Edward Wood, Secretary of Government, Fort St. George, July 
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Given this exchange, it is not surprising that the body of an Indian was cast as 
distinct from that of an islander. The Company’s officers noted the Indian troops’ 
peculiar propensity to be “affected by ulcers in the lower extremities,” and how this 
resulted from the climate of the interior.83 All that one of the leading medical men 
of the island could say in reply was that “the persuasion which appears to prevail at 
Fort St. George of the general unhealthiness of the Interior of this Island . . . is by 
far too unqualified, and is taken up on loose and vague grounds.”®+ By the end of 
the 1817-1818 rebellion, Brownrigg, like North before him, had learned his lesson. 
He announced that he would embark on an extensive program of recruitment among 
men on the island, thereby ensuring that his dependency on the mainland would be 
reined in: 


His Excellency the Governor and Commander of the Forces, considering it advisable to raise 
a Corps for the defence of the British Dominions in the Island of Ceylon to consist of His 
Majesty’s Native Cingalese Subjects, invites such Persons of the Class of Lascoreens of the 
Vellale, Fisher and Chando Casts, as are willing to serve the Crown as Soldiers in any part 
of Ceylon, and are able bodied, to offer themselves for enlistment for a term of Three Years.®5 


Later, however, once Ceylon had been consolidated as a colony, troops were moved 
between the two territories again.®° In 1825, European troops from the island were 
somewhat begrudgingly sent to Burma, which was termed “the state adjacent,” at the 
request of the Governor General in Council in India, Edward Paget; in 1837, Ceylon 
governor Robert Horton sought to firm up the procedure whereby Ceylon could 
supply troops to the Madras Presidency in times of emergency.®’ 

The use of Indians on the island was evident in other contexts as well: main- 
landers were used to provide labor on roads, to transport supplies during war, to 
repair irrigation tanks, and, in what has been the most studied instance of their use, 
as plantation workers.’® Yet the correspondence on the use of Indian troops is im- 
portant because it provides a snapshot of one of the earliest uses of Indian labor on 
the island, and so reveals the mechanisms that came to dictate later uses of Indians. 

From the 1830s, for instance, the British saw plantation laborers arriving from 
the mainland as distinctly Indian and so of a separate lot—this despite the evidence 
that Indian plantation workers were sometimes recruited on the island rather than 
through agents sent to South India.*° In the early years, some traveled by sea to 
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Colombo and then marched inland, while others crossed over by boat from Ramnad 
to Mannar, then made their way to the interior on foot. By both routes the walk was 
about 150 miles. At the start these workers were part of a floating community, trav- 
eling back and forth between the mainland and the island, though this changed over 
time as they became heavily indebted and effectively indentured. Official figures 
indicate that in 1839, for example, there were 2,719 arrivals and 2,202 departures, 
and in 1845 there were 73,401 arrivals and 24,804 departures.°° Some allowance must 
be made here for the fact that departures were less easy to account for than arrivals, 
but even when this difference is taken into consideration, it is clear that many work- 
ers met their deaths in Ceylon, and that for whatever reason a sizable number never 
returned. While on the island, the workers very quickly became a separate com- 
munity: they worked in districts with plantations and lived in poor accommodations 
“behind the line.” By the middle of the nineteenth century, their plight served as an 
effective reminder of the distinction between the “Malabars” and the other inhab- 
itants of the island: the British treated them as domiciled foreigners. Curiously, the 
British utilized the term “Malabar coolies” to refer to the plantation workers for 
most of the nineteenth century, even when they did not come from the Malabar coast. 

Discussing the status of plantation workers takes us beyond the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century. Yet it makes the point that by this time a partitioning of 
islanders and mainlanders had occurred, and a partitioning of those on the island 
into distinct groups. These partitions arose out of the structural interventions of 
British colonization. However, the term “partition” should not lead to the assump- 
tion that these colonial interventions were final or fully successful. The case of plan- 
tation workers is a good one to support such a qualification. The plantation workers 
were later termed “Indian Tamils,” in contrast to “Ceylon Tamils,” who lived on the 
coast, and in line with the slow replacement of “Malabar” with “Tamil.” In 1964 and 
1974, some were given Indian citizenship, while others were given Sri Lankan cit- 
izenship; a remnant, however, remained stateless on the island until they received 
Sri Lankan citizenship in 1988 and 2003.%! Thus the distinction between mainlanders 
and islanders continued to be a potent one in the politics of post-independence Sri 
Lanka. In effect, this partitioning left a lot of unfinished business. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THINKING beyond natural spatial units is becoming a more es- 
tablished concern in historical writing. For instance, the way in which India was 
peninsularized as a bodily unit in history has recently been very convincingly un- 
raveled.%2 Sri Lanka’s territorial shape also has its history; today it is popularly called 
“the pearl of the Indian Ocean,” or alternatively, “the teardrop of the Indian Ocean.” 
Yet more than these discourses, which have their own histories, the making of the 
island of Sri Lanka involved a decisive attempt on the part of the British to intervene 
in the movements of people across the seas that divided what became separate ter- 
ritories, and this process carried through in the style of British governance through 


90 Driesen, The Long Walk, 20. 

91 Peebles, The Plantation Tamils of Ceylon, 226. 

°2 Sumathi Ramaswamy, “Visualizing India’s Geo-Body: Globes, Maps, Bodyscapes,” Contributions 
to Indian Sociology 36, nos. 1 and 2 (2002): 157-195. 
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the late nineteenth century. Popular discursive imaginings of territory need to be tied 
in securely to structural interventions. More broadly, given the power with which 
islands have been separated off from continents, scholars need to reconsider mar- 
ginal spaces. In the British Indian Ocean world, these include territories that are now 
beginning to attract some historical work: Sri Lanka, the Seychelles, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, the Maldives, Diego Garcia, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands.%3 

In one area, at least, the British were successful in their project of separating the 
island from the mainland. Outside the region, the largest repositories of documents 
that are relevant to the island’s history for this period are in London. Yet the papers 
related to the Sri Lankan side of the story are in the National Archives at Kew, while 
those for India are in the India Office Records in the British Library in central 
London. The tiresome journey between the two collections means that Indian his- 
torians rarely look at the Sri Lankan files and vice versa. Indeed, these differences 
have shaped the contours of South Asian historiography: Indian historians do not 
for the most part consider Sri Lanka. But since the island’s peoples were shaped so 
profoundly by migration from the mainland and then by colonial control over such 
migration, it is vital that scholars put these territories together and frame their ac- 
counts in a way that challenges national boundaries. 

The point of the argument is not that hybrid identities gave way to harder clas- 
sifications with the arrival of the British. Such a statement is too simple: British 
categories were themselves changeable. Such a statement also essentializes the char- 
acter of the pre-British identities of the island. The term “cosmopolitan” is applied 
here to Kandy to indicate a cosmopolitanism bounded by a sense of universal king- 
ship and Sinhalaness. Theorists have shown that the desire for cosmopolitanism un- 
doubtedly comes from wanting to engage with otherness, but it also begins from a 
position of rootedness and self. The cosmopolitan is inevitably tied in with the idea 
of indigeneity.°* Rather than radically redrafting identities, the impact of British 
ideologies emerged as a consequence of the power of British colonialism to change 
the political organization of the island and its society. Crown rule intervened more 
powerfully than any external power had done in the evolving pattern of ethnicity 
within the island. In particular, it was concerned to track indigeneity and to exalt it 
as a determinant of difference while isolating the foreign. This was partly a result 
of the need to stabilize the colony in political terms and to order it as a unit. The 
points of friction between different arms of British governance meant that the Mala- 
bars, who later became Tamils, were said to belong not in a Crown territory, but 
rather in mainland India. This was a misunderstanding of the dialectic between the 
indigenous and the cosmopolitan. 


93 For some recent works that deal with these islands and the Indian Ocean world more broadly, see 
Richard Allen, Slaves, Freedmen and Indentured Laborers in Colonial Mauritius (Cambridge, 1999); Clare 
Anderson, Convicts in the Indian Ocean: Transportation from South Asia to Mauritius, 1815-53 (Bas- 
ingstoke, 2000); Piers Larson, Ocean of Letters: Language and Creolization in the Indian Ocean Diaspora 
(Cambridge, 2009); Solofo Randrianja and Stephen Ellis, Madagascar: A Short History (Chicago, 2009); 
S. Sen, Disciplining Punishment: Colonialism and Convict Society in the Andaman Islands (Oxford, 2000); 
Megan Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island: Slavery in Eighteenth-Century Mauritius (Durham, N.C., 
2005). 

ees for instance, Steven Vertovec and Robin Cohen, eds., Conceiving Cosmopolitanism: Theory, 
Context, and Practice (Oxford, 2002); and for a long perspective, Sheldon Pollock, “Cosmopolitan and 
Vernacular in History,” Public Culture 12 (2000): 591-625. 
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The impact of colonialism in shifting transnational connections is not peculiar to 
Sri Lanka. In other colonial territories as well, such an impact may be linked to 
changing ideas of ethnicity. According to John Comaroff, who writes primarily of 
Africa, ethnicities are best understood not as things but as relations, and their con- 
tent is wrought in the particularities of the ongoing historical construction of such 
connections.95 From this it follows that ethnicities, like other identities, are about 
the placement of the self in relation to other peoples, in everyday life and in political 
and social processes; studying shifts in relations leads to an understanding of chang- 
ing conceptions of ethnicity. It is important to add that such relations between peo- 
ples should not be localized too quickly, for it is not only our own age that has 
witnessed globalization or migration. Thinking of ethnicity as relational across dis- 
tance sidelines a debate about when ethnicity arose, and in particular the question 
of whether it was precolonial or colonial. Instead, what comes into view is the trans- 
national context of the local and how the shifting sense of the transnational molds 
the local. 

95 John L. Comaroff, “Ethnicity, Nationalism, and the Politics of Difference in an Age of Revolu- 


tion,” in Edwin N. Wilmsen and Patrick McAllister, eds., The Politics of Difference: Ethnic Premises in 
a World of Power (Chicago, 1996), 162-183. 
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IN THE PAST TWO DECADES, subaltern historians and postcolonial scholars have 
brought to our attention the need to question the generally assumed universality of 
Western categories in framing the histories of the rest of the world.! The exclusive 
deployment of Western concepts to explain historical development in India and 
other non-Western countries, they say, not only has marginalized indigenous systems 
of knowledge and practices, but has also resulted in the histories of these countries 
being presented in negative terms as a deviation from the universal trajectories of 
capital, democracy, and liberalism, which are themselves grounded in particular his- 
torical experiences of the West. Thus, as Dipesh Chakrabarty, among others, has 
argued, most scholars trained in this intellectual tradition have characterized India 
as “not modern” or “not bourgeois” or “not liberal.” The new intellectual sensitivity 
toward non-Western systems of thought has resulted in a significant number of works 
that deploy the critical category of difference. 

Yet none of the four major schools of historiography on modern India—Marxist, 
Cambridge, nationalist, and subaltern—has extended this notion of difference to the 
discourse of freedom associated with the Gandhian nonviolent resistance movement 
against British colonialism. This is a surprising omission, given the striking ways in 
which the Gandhian discourse of freedom departed from the Western discourse of 
freedom. While the distinctiveness of the Gandhian movement in relation to other 
forms of anticolonial resistance of the day was evident to Gandhi’s contemporaries 
and has been noted by scholars, the use of difference as an analytical category to 


I thank Peter Boag, Sanjay Gautam, David Gross, Ronald Inden, Carla Jones, Susan K. Kent, Carole 
McGranahan, Marjorie McIntosh, Clinton B. Seely, Timothy B. Weston, and John Willis for their help 
and support during the writing of this article. I also thank Robert Schneider and the anonymous readers 
for the AHR for their detailed comments and criticisms of earlier versions. I am grateful to participants 
at the 33rd Annual Conference on South Asia at the University of Wisconsin—Madison, the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for Legal History at Austin, Texas, and the University of Colorado 
History Department’s World Areas Speaker Series, where previous versions of this essay were presented 
as papers. 

1 See Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1993); Ranajit Guha, Dominance without Hegemony: History and Power in Colonial India (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1997); Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Difference (Princeton, N.J., 2000). 
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distinguish the specificity of his political discourse has not been central to Gandhian 
studies.” 

One possible explanation for this lack of attention is that historians of modern 
India do not see the notion of difference as extending to the exteriority and au- 
tonomy of the intellectual and cultural traditions that are reflected in Gandhi.? 
Whereas the Western discourse of political freedom, based on the concepts of in- 
dividual rights, private property, representative government, national identity, and 
the nation-state, has generally been assumed to be a universal framework without 
which neither freedom movements nor democracies in other parts of the world could 
succeed, the Gandhian movement of nonviolent resistance against British colonial- 
ism had its own discourse of freedom, grounded in a different tradition of thought 
and practice.4 It was anchored not in the Western notion of freedom, but rather in 
the Indic—Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain—discourses of renunciative freedom (moksha 
and nirvana in Sanskrit) and their respective ascetic practices.° 

Thus the significance of an inquiry into the nature and origins of the Gandhian 
concept of freedom extends much farther than the historical moment it seeks to 
understand. Because so much of the critical discourse in the social sciences and the 


2 For the most important works that have emphasized the distinctiveness of Gandhian thought in 
relation to other Indian nationalists, see Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World: 
A Derivative Discourse? (New York, 1986); Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of Self 
under Colonialism (Delhi, 1983). See also Tridib Suhrud, “Emptied of All but Love: Gandhiji’s First 
Public Fast,” in Debjani Ganguly and John Docker, eds., Rethinking Gandhi and Nonviolent Relationality: 
Global Perspectives (London, 2007), 66-79. Two recent essays that have stressed the difference between 
Gandhi’s political thought and Western liberalism are Ajay Skaria, “Gandhi’s Politics: Liberalism and 
the Question of the Ashram,” South Atlantic Quarterly 101, no. 4 (2002): 955-986; and Faisal Fatehali 
Devji, “A Practice of Prejudice: Gandhi’s Politics of Friendship,” in Shail Mayaram, M. S. S. Pandian, 
and Ajay Skaria, eds., Muslims, Dalits, and the Fabrications of History (New Delhi, 2005), 78-98. While 
their essays are insightful, both of these historians reduce the categories deployed in the Gandhian 
movement to the person of Gandhi and see no antecedents for these categories in Indian intellectual 
history. Indeed, they derive the categories they deploy to analyze Gandhi’s thought and practice from 
Western intellectual traditions, particularly recent developments in European philosophy associated 
with the writings of Jacques Derrida and Emmanuel Levinas. In the final analysis, Gandhi’s difference 
in these writings is assimilated into debates within Western intellectual thought. In this regard, see also 
Akeel Bilgrami, “Gandhi’s Integrity: The Philosophy behind the Politics,” Postcolonial Studies 5, no. 1 
(2002): 79-93. 

3 While some works by political scientists such as Bhikhu Parekh have looked at the indigenous roots 
of Gandhian discourse, none have focused exclusively on the Gandhian discourse of freedom in its 
difference from the Western discourse of freedom or the implications of this difference for the nature 
of anticolonial resistance. See Parekh, Colonialism, Tradition, and Reform: An Analysis of Gandhi's Po- 
litical Discourse (New Delhi, 1989). Others who have emphasized the indigenous sources of Gandhi’s 
thought are Thomas Pantham, “Thinking with Mahatma Gandhi: Beyond Liberal Democracy,” Political 
Theory 11, no. 2 (1983): 165-188; A. L. Basham, “Traditional Influences on the Thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi,” in Ravindra Kumar, ed., Essays on Gandhian Politics: The Rowlatt Satyagraha of 1919 (Oxford, 
1971), 17-42; and Suhrud, “Emptied of All but Love.” 

4 Although he comes to the topic from a different angle, the political scientist Dennis Dalton is to 
my knowledge the only scholar to have noted and focused on the distinctive nature of the Indian idea 
of freedom as it related to some of the most important figures in Indian history. Dennis Gilmore Dalton, 
Indian Idea of Freedom: Political Thought of Swami Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghose, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Rabindranath Tagore (Gurgaon, India, 1982). 

5 I use the terms “Western” and “Indic” here only in reference to the places of historical origin of 
the two discourses of freedom. As traditions of thought, with claims to universal validity, they are not 
bound by such geographical and political boundaries. What I call “Western” is of course very much a 
part of Indian politics today, and what I call “Indic” or “Gandhian” has found an audience outside India. 
In reference to the nature of freedom as thought, therefore, I will use the terms “identitarian” and 
“renunciative,” respectively. 
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humanities today is at least implicitly anchored in the dominant Western notion of 
freedom, it has been difficult to gain a critical distance from it. An exploration into 
the history of the Gandhian movement can open up a position of exteriority on this 
Western discourse, showing that it is not self-evident. By bringing the two traditions 
under each other’s critical gaze, we can, at least potentially, think in new ways about 
freedom in the modern world, ways that can take us far beyond the limits and spec- 
ificities of South Asian history or scholarship.® 

The question of difference as it relates to the nature and implications of the 
historical encounter between Indic and Western cultural and intellectual traditions 
under the British Empire can be broadly approached in two ways: difference as iden- 
tity and difference as thought. In the discourse of difference as identity, the notion 
of difference functions as the basis of cultural and national identity. In the discourse 
of difference as thought, on the other hand, difference functions as a marker of the 
nature and specificity of thought, its origin and historical significance. The crucial 
difference between the two approaches is that difference as thought goes beyond 
identity in its claim to universality and truth. 

If there has been no serious attempt in modern Indian historiography to situate 
the Gandhian movement in terms of difference, it is largely because scholars have 
understood difference primarily as the ground for a discourse of national and civi- 
lizational identity, not as a source of categories. There is an underlying assumption 
that non-Western intellectual traditions do not offer categories of thought with 
claims to truth—that they become historically significant only as emblems of identity. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, one of the most frequently cited political arguments ad- 
vanced by Marxist and left scholars in India against deploying the notion of differ- 
ence has been that any critique of Enlightenment rationalism of the West based on 
Indic traditions risks promoting nativistic indigenism, which in turn feeds into the 
rising tide of Hindu nationalism. The presumption—unstated though it may be—is 
that the only possible role for Indic traditions in history today is as symbols of iden- 
tity, not as sources of thought. Such apprehension is ironic, in that the Gandhian 
movement was in fact one of the first mass political movements for national inde- 
pendence to be based on the rejection of identity and nationalism. 

There is, however, a far more important methodological reason for the absence 
of works that problematize Gandhian discourse in terms of difference. In the form 
of Marxism that is dominant in Indian historiography, discourse is nothing more than 
a reflection of class interest and class conflict, the true and a priori driving forces of 
history. Marxist historians, therefore, have completely ignored the historical spec- 
ificity of Gandhian discourse and its difference from Western discourse, seeing Gan- 
dhi’s ethical practices as nothing more than a cover for what were in essence shrewd 
bourgeois political tactics, and therefore an aspect of his politics that need not be 
taken seriously. While the Cambridge and nationalist schools have important dif- 


6 J am not suggesting that other conceptions of freedom did not exist over time in Western or Indian 
society, or that this is the only or even the most important approach to the two discourses of freedom. 
It is impossible in an article such as this one to address the two traditions of freedom in all their historical 
and intellectual heterogeneity, complexity, and contingency. My aim, then, is not to do an exhaustive 
study, but rather to explore the historical moment at which the two discourses of freedom came to 
intersect in their starkly different roles in colonial India, and in the process illuminated each other in 
their specificity. 
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ferences, they share the Marxists’ dismissal of discourse as constitutive of history. 
Not surprisingly, for example, Cambridge historians have dissociated the specific 
tactic of nonviolence from the discourse on which it was grounded to suggest that 
the latter was nothing more than a clever political tool used to achieve various ex- 
ternal ends in the form of social, national, and class interests.? The assumption be- 
hind much of this historiography is that Gandhian discourse was not anchored in an 
end of its own. 

The case of the subaltern school is somewhat more complex. Insofar as most 
subaltern historians have based their own reading of Gandhi on Marxist categories, 
they too have neglected to focus on the specificity of Gandhian discourse.’ In their 
more general historical explorations into modern India, however, particularly in the 
last two decades, they have focused on discourse and also deployed the notion of 
difference. Partha Chatterjee, one of the most influential subaltern historians of 
modern India, uses the concept of difference in his seminal work on Indian na- 
tionalism only as it relates to the origin of the discourse of national identity.° For 
him, difference as a marker of the divide between India and the West becomes im- 
portant for nationalist discourse at the “moment of departure” or origin, as it sought 
to make the civilizational difference of India the foundation of national identity. 
Significantly, however, Chatterjee does not problematize the Gandhian movement 
in terms of the same notion of difference, and he points to Gandhi’s distinctiveness 
only in relation to other Indian nationalists. Beyond noting in passing some char- 
acteristic features of the movement as reflective of “peasant consciousness,” he 
makes no serious attempt to problematize Gandhian discourse in its precise nature 
and origins.!° In his view, the real historical significance of the Gandhian movement 
lay in its use by the Indian bourgeoisie as a tactic to mobilize the peasantry against 
the British Empire even as it denied them any share in the postcolonial state.'! Chat- 
terjee reduces discourses in his analysis to two kinds of identity—class and nation— 
and so feels no need to problematize discourse as thought. For him, the distinc- 
tiveness of Gandhian discourse can ultimately be said to be a distinction without 
significance, having no historical meaning other than as a tool in the rise of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 

7 While nationalist historians have interpreted the ethical practice of nonviolence as an ingenious 
tool devised by Gandhi and the Indian National Congress for mobilizing a disarmed and passive pop- 
ulation and forging it into a powerful anticolonial resistance movement, historians of the Cambridge 
school have interpreted nonviolence as a strategy developed by a collaborationist elite for effecting a 
peaceful transition of power from the colonial state to the Indian state. For nationalist historiography, 
see B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, 2 vols. (Delhi, 1969); and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, The Discovery of India (Delhi, 1989). The Marxist historian Bipan Chandra shares the nationalist 
view on Gandhi. See his Indian National Movement: The Long-Term Dynamics (Delhi, 1988), 1-5. Other 
representative Marxist works include R. Palme Dutt, India Today (Bombay, 1949), and A. R. Desai, 
Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Bombay, 1954). For the Cambridge interpretation of the Gan- 
dhian movement, see John Gallagher, Gordon Johnson, and Anil Seal, eds., Locality, Province and Na- 
tion: Essays in Indian Politics, 1870-1940 (Cambridge, 1973); and Judith M. Brown, Gandhi's Rise to 
Power: Indian Politics, 1915-1922 (Cambridge, 1972). 

8 Shahid Amin, “Gandhi as Mahatma: Gorakhpur District, Eastern UP, 1921-2,” in Ranajit Guha, 


ed., Subaltern Studies III (Delhi, 1984), 1-55; Guha, Dominance without Hegemony; Chatterjee, Na- 
tionalist Thought and the Colonial World. 

° See Partha Chatterjee’s discussion of the thought of Bankim Chandra Chatterji in Nationalist 
Thought and the Colonial World, 54-81. 

10 Tbid., 85-125. 

11 Tbid., 125. 
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The question of difference has been central in the works of another leading sub- 
altern scholar, Dipesh Chakrabarty.!? In Provincializing Europe, Chakrabarty uses 
difference in the sense of excess, contending that modernity in India is too complex 
and specific to fit into the framework of thought inherited from the West.!3 By “pro- 
vincializing Europe,” he aims to expose the limits of the Western intellectual tra- 
ditions’ claims to totality from the margins of colonial and postcolonial history. His 
own framework, however, does not adequately problematize the nature and impli- 
cations of the encounter between Indian and Western thought in terms of difference. 
After all, his notion of difference as excess is also applicable to the West, as no 
Western system of thought could conceptualize life even in the West in all its com- 
plexity and totality. Also, even as Chakrabarty assumes that the West continues to 
be the sole source of thought with claims to universality and truth, and as such is not 
entirely bound by geography or history, he finds India to be lacking any claim to 
thought, a claim that would require the ability to rise above the particularities and 
idiosyncrasies of place. Ultimately, Chakrabarty does not see the possibility of an 
exteriority to the Western intellectual tradition in the sense of a competing system 
of thought that originates outside the West. It is not surprising, therefore, that what 
began as a claim to provincialize Europe ends up as not much more than an ex- 
ploration into how Western thought “may be renewed from and for the margins,” 
that is, the non-West.!4 

Notwithstanding Chakrabarty’s and Chatterjee’s works, a position of exteriority 
to Western intellectual and political traditions that departs from the postcolonial and 
subaltern understanding not only is theoretically possible but has in fact played a 
significant, even central, role in India’s movement for independence.!> Gandhi him- 
self was aware that Indian intellectual traditions were widely assumed to be a spent 
force as a source of thought and could serve as nothing more than markers of iden- 
tity. “Of all superstitions that affect India,” he wrote in 1921, “none is so great as 
that a knowledge of the English language is necessary for imbibing ideas of liberty, 
and developing accuracy of thought.”!®© What he called the greatest of all “super- 
stitions” has also emerged as the most important and enduring intellectual legacy 
of colonialism in India: the belief that because the West is the sole source of cat- 
egories in the modern world, English is the sole language of thought as such in India. 
It is against this “superstition” that we need to situate not only the genealogy of 
Gandhi’s own reflections on the category of liberty, but also the nonviolent anti- 
colonial movement that he led. If the question of the autonomy of Indian languages 
and their ability to develop categories of thought arose for Gandhi in the context 
of a discussion of the concept of liberty, it was precisely because this concept as 
articulated in all its difference and specificity in Indian languages had been the guid- 
ing principle of his own intellectual and political exertions. 


12 Although the Gandhian movement itself has not been Chakrabarty’s focus, a brief discussion of 
his approach to difference can help to contextualize the larger claims of this article. 

13 Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, 6. 

14 Tbid., 16. 

15 My focus is not on difference as such, but only on the moment when this difference rose to historical 
significance. 

16 M. K. Gandhi, “Evil Wrought by the English Medium,” Young India, April 27, 1921, in Gandhi, 
Young India, 1919-22 (Madras, 1922), 458. 
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The historiographical approaches have all attempted to trace the origins of the 
discourse and practice of nonviolent resistance to Gandhi as a person. Even histo- 
rians who focus on Gandhian ideas have tended to see them as deriving either from 
his personal reading of Western writers such as Tolstoy, Ruskin, and Thoreau or 
from his upbringing.!? They are working from the assumption that the pre-given 
subject stands above history while determining its movement, thus forgetting that the 
subject itself is a historical construction and is shaped by larger historical forces. 
There is a different way to look at the historical figure of Gandhi, however, through the 
use of the methodological category of the enunciative persona (not person). From this 
standpoint we can see him as the samnyasin, or renouncer, in the role of a political 
activist and the leader of a resistance movement. It is because Gandhi donned the 
enunciative persona of a samnyasin that the Indic tradition of renunciative freedom 
became the basis for a new kind of politics—a politics of nonviolence. 

The category of enunciative persona makes it possible to approach discourses in 
terms of larger historical, institutional, and cultural genealogies rather than simply 
attribute them to substantive subjects, whether individuals, social groups, or iden- 
tities. It also enables us to bring discourse and practices together in a complex in- 
terrelationship and moves us away from studying politics as simply a history of ideas 
or thoughts.!8 From this methodological perspective, Gandhi the person is only the 
bearer of a principal enunciative persona, the real subject of the discourse: the re- 
nouncer. The notion of the enunciative persona, in short, refers to the historically 
constructed subject in opposition to the often unproblematized assumption of an 
ahistorical notion of the person as the subject of history.!? 


GANDHI WAS TRAINED AS A LAWYER, and his early political activism against the racial 
policies of the British colonial government in South Africa (1894-1914) was lodged 
within what we might call a juridical discursive paradigm, where the primary object 
was to appeal to imperial justice against the unjust acts of the local government by 
organizing petitions to Parliament for the redress of grievances.”° This juridical dis- 


17 Martin Green, The Origins of Nonviolence: Tolstoy and Gandhi in Their Historical Settings (Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., 1986); Janko Lavrin, “Tolstoy and Gandhi,” Russian Review 19 (1960): 132-139. See 
also Eric H. Erikson, Gandhi’s Truth: On the Origins of Militant Non-Violence (New York, 1969). Ashis 
Nandy also emphasizes the person of Gandhi and reads Gandhian ideas as symptomatic of an underlying 
psychology of the colonized; see The Intimate Enemy, 48-63. See also Susan Hoeber Rudolph, “The New 
Courage: An Essay on Gandhi’s Psychology,” World Politics 16 (1963): 98-117. 

18 Even those works that have explored Gandhian discourse in its specificity have not departed from 
the idea of Gandhi as subject. See Parekh, Colonialism, Tradition, and Reform, 11-33, 71-138. 

19 For Michel Foucault’s thoughts on related issues, see Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge and 
The Discourse on Language, trans. A. M. Sheridan Smith (New York, 1972), 88-105. A similar category 
of conceptual persona is used by Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari in What Is Philosophy? (New York, 
1994), 61-83. For Deleuze, the conceptual persona is a figure of thought, not one historically produced. 

20 Gandhi was educated at the Inner Temple in London and practiced as a barrister in South Africa 
in the High Courts of Natal and Transvaal from 1894 to 1914. For biographies of Gandhi, see B. R. 
Nanda, Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography (Boston, 1958); Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (New 
York, 1950); David Arnold, Gandhi: Profiles in Power (Harlow, 2001). For Gandhi’s life in South Africa, 
see Robert A. Huttenback, Gandhi in South Africa: British Imperialism and the Indian Question, 1860- 
1914 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1971); Judith M. Brown and Martin Prozesky, eds., Gandhi and South Africa: Prin- 
ciples and Politics (New York, 1996); Maureen Swan, Gandhi: The South African Experience (Johan- 
nesburg, 1985); Brian M. du Troit, “The Mahatma Gandhi and South Africa,” Journal of Modern African 
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course, like the insistence on nonviolence that logically followed from the faith in 
imperial justice, was not unique to Gandhi; it was also the basis for the anticolonial 
agitation in India during the same period. It is intriguing, however, that even as 
Gandhi’s actions in South Africa were framed by juridical discourse, there was a 
simultaneous irruption in his life of a set of ethical, spiritual, and ascetic practices 
that were not accompanied by a discourse that could make them intelligible in re- 
lation to the political challenges of the day.?! Tolstoy Farm, where Gandhi settled 
with his family and some close friends and followers and began what would become 
a lifelong experiment with practices such as fasting, celibacy, meditation, and manual 
labor, reflected his deliberate decision to withdraw from and even renounce modern 
city life.22 As a response to what was obviously a political challenge faced by a col- 
onized people, his retreat to a rural ascetic and ethical lifestyle seems a curious move 
indeed. 

This response, however, was not entirely unique or unprecedented. With the ad- 
vent of colonialism in late-eighteenth- and nineteenth-century India, issues of sub- 
ordination, inequality, and freedom for the colonized had become critical for Indian 
thinkers even before Gandhi. Strikingly, these thinkers often, if not invariably, re- 
sponded in precisely the same conflicted, dualistic way. Why? Why did the search 
for freedom invariably take an ethical, ascetic, and spiritual turn, while the rela- 
tionship between the people and the government continued to be articulated in terms 
of justice rather than political freedom? The answer lies in the fact that even as much 
of anticolonial discourse was grounded in the idea of imperial justice, it also came 
to be anchored—as if by reflex—in the Indic traditions of ascetic renunciative free- 
dom. While the categories and goals of freedom and liberty had come to be a part 
of political discourse and practice in the West, in precolonial India they had been 
a part of spiritual and religious discourse and practice.” 

By the nineteenth century, what has been recognized as a distinctly Western dis- 
course of political freedom as self-government had generally come to be based on 
two interrelated forms of identity: individual identity, as reflected in the notions of 
individual rights and private property, and collective identity, as reflected in the 
notions of popular national sovereignty, the nation-state, and the ideology of na- 
tionalism.24 In India, by contrast, the category of freedom was common to all the 


Studies 34 (1996): 643-660. For a history of the development of the juridical paradigm, see Mithi 
Mukherjee, “Justice, War, and the Imperium: India and Britain in Edmund Burke’s Prosecutorial 
Speeches in the Impeachment Trial of Warren Hastings,” Law and History Review 23, no. 3 (Fall 2005): 
589-630. 

21 Gandhi led the Indian community in Natal in petitioning the Natal Legislature and imperial au- 
thorities against discriminatory laws such as the Disenfranchising Bill of 1893 and the bill to tax in- 
dentured labor in 1894. See Gandhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with Truth, trans. from 
the original in Gujarati by Mahadev Desai (Washington, D.C., 1960), 89-307. 

22 See Gandhi’s Autobiography, 179-187, 235-238, 281-307. See also Mark Thompson, Gandhi and 
His Ashrams (Bombay, 1993). An excellent recent article on the centrality of ashrams in the Gandhian 
movement is Skaria, “Gandhi’s Politics.” See also Thomas Weber, “Gandhi Moves: Intentional Com- 
munities and Friendship,” in Ganguly and Docker, Rethinking Gandhi and Nonviolent Relationality, 83-99. 

23 Thomas Pantham has argued that Gandhi’s ethical practices in ashrams such as Tolstoy Farm and 
Phoenix Settlement can be attributed to his friendship with Henry Polak and Hermann Kallenbach, who 
were both interested in new age ideas and influenced him in many ways. My contention is that the 
irruption of these practices in Gandhi had deeper sources. See Weber, “Gandhi Moves,” 86-91. 

24 While noting that the Western discourse of freedom as a historical phenomenon is multidimen- 
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major Indic religions, including Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism. Contrary to the 
popular perception that Hinduism is a religion of personal gods, it in fact has a strong 
parallel tradition in which there is no conception of God at all. In this tradition of 
Hinduism, moksha, or liberty, is the ultimate of all human goals, and to attain moksha 
is to lose one’s identity, individuality, and specificity.25 In other words, in their re- 
lationship to identity, the Indic and Western discourses of freedom were diamet- 
rically opposed. Whereas the Western understanding of freedom was based on na- 
tional and individual identity, the Indic understanding meant losing any and all forms 
of identity. Given that the world operates within a web of identities, the logical con- 
clusion of the Indic understanding of freedom as moksha was a complete renunci- 
ation of the world. Thus the Western and Indic discourses of freedom can be char- 
acterized as identitarian and renunciative, respectively. 

In premodern Indian society, life was conceptually organized around the pursuit 
of four goals, known in Sanskrit as Purusharthas, or ultimate human goals: dharma, 
the pursuit of the good, constituting the domain of ethics and law; artha, the pursuit 
of power, constituting the domain of politics; kama, the pursuit of pleasure, con- 
stituting the domain of sexuality; and moksha, the pursuit of freedom, constituting 


sional and of immense complexity and heterogeneity, I would like to reiterate that my emphasis here 
is on only one aspect of it, the relationship between the discourse of freedom and identity. The history 
of the discourse and practice of freedom could be broadly viewed along five trajectories in their complex 
interrelationship: the history of resistance against the monarchy, church (both from within and without), 
and foreign rule; the history of capitalism; the birth of a new ethos as reflected in the Renaissance; the 
history of nationalism; and the intellectual history of the idea of freedom. My own emphasis in this article 
is on nationalism as a discourse based in national identity and the idea of freedom. For some general 
theoretical works on the ideas of freedom in the West, see Isaiah Berlin, “Two Concepts of Liberty,” 
in Berlin, Four Essays on Liberty (Oxford, 1969), 118-172. See also Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, “Are Freedom 
and Liberty Twins?” Political Theory 16, no. 4 (November 1988): 523-552; Hannah Arendt, On Revo- 
lution (Westport, Conn., 1983), 142. For a comprehensive work on the historical development of ideas 
of freedom in the West, see Mortimer J. Adler, The Idea of Freedom: A Dialectical Examination of the 
Conceptions of Freedom, 2 vols. (New York, 1961), 2: 15. There has been considerable work on the 
national specificities of ideas of freedom within Europe. See, for example, Leonard Krieger, The German 
Idea of Freedom: History of a Political Tradition (Chicago, 1962); Dale Van Kley, ed., The French Idea 
of Freedom: The Old Regime and the Declaration of Rights of 1789 (Stanford, Calif., 1994); Keith M. Baker, 
Inventing the French Revolution: Essays on French Political Culture in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1990); David Thomas Konig, ed., Devising Liberty: Preserving and Creating Freedom in the New American 
Republic (Stanford, Calif., 1995). For development of the ideas and practices of freedom in relation to 
Christianity and the Church, see Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York, 
1958); J. H. Hexter, ed., Parliament and Liberty: From the Reign of Elizabeth to the English Civil War 
(Stanford, Calif., 1992); J. H. Burns and Mark Goldie, eds., The Cambridge History of Political Thought, 
1450-1700 (Cambridge, 1991); Ole Peter Grell and Bob Scribner, eds., Tolerance and Intolerance in the 
European Reformation (Cambridge, 1996); Richard Helmstadter, ed., Freedom and Religion in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Stanford, Calif., 1997). For histories of notions of freedom developed in the course of 
revolutions in different parts of the West, see Isser Woloch, ed., Revolution and the Meanings of Freedom 
in the Nineteenth Century (Stanford, Calif., 1996); Colin Lucas, ed., The French Revolution and the Cre- 
ation of Modern Political Culture (Oxford, 1988); Bernard Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of the American 
Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1992); R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution (Princeton, 
N.J., 1959). Representative works on nationalism include Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: 
Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (London, 2006); Ernest Gellner, Nations and Na- 
tionalism (Ithaca, N.Y., 1983); E. J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780 (Cambridge, 2003); 
Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 (New Haven, Conn., 2005); David A. Bell, The Cult 
of the Nation in France: Inventing Nationalism, 1680-1800 (Cambridge, Mass., 2003); George L. Mosse, 
Confronting the Nation: Jewish and Western Nationalism (Waltham, Mass., 1993). 

25 §, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. (London, 1923-1927); Surendranath Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, 5 vols. (Cambridge, 1922-1955); J. N. Mohanty, Classical Indian Philosophy 
(Lanham, Md., 2000). See also Klaus K. Klostermaier, Hinduism: A Short History (Oxford, 2000), 160. 
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the domain of renunciative, ascetic, and meditative practices. Each of these domains 
had its own textual and discursive tradition, the dharmasastra, the arthasastra, the 
kamasutra, and the mokshasastra, belonging to various religious schools and sects 
pertaining to ascetic and meditative practices, respectively.2° However, a hierarchy 
was assumed in terms of the relative importance of each of the four goals, with the 
pursuit of moksha ranked the highest and of kama the lowest. 

Within this framework, freedom and politics as the pursuit of power constituted 
two exclusive and mutually incompatible domains. Whereas the latter involved gov- 
ernance and warfare, the former required complete renunciation of the other three 
goals, including power. Given this perspective, it is not surprising that Gandhi’s in- 
volvement in the twentieth-century anticolonial resistance movement was marked by 
a commitment to renunciative freedom as the highest goal, and at the same time by 
a critique of the Western discourse of freedom as being partly an exercise of power, 
most evident in colonialism. It was as part of this philosophical tradition that the 
samnyasin, or renouncer, as the seeker of moksha, or renunciative freedom, came 
to be one of the principal figures in Indian life.?7 


IT WAS THE ADVENT OF British colonial rule in India and the challenge posed by the 
introduction of the Western discourse of freedom that brought renunciative freedom 
into the center of Indian thought. As a parallel indigenous discourse of freedom, 
moksha had a certain sense of kinship with, but more significantly a strong sense of 
rivalry with, the Western notion of political identitarian freedom.”® It was inevitable 
that the two traditions would clash. This historic encounter presented Indian think- 
ers with a fundamental dilemma: Were they to abandon the received understanding 
of renunciative freedom and accept the Western discourse of political freedom, or 
were they to attempt to build a bridge between the two? Was such a bridge even 
possible, or were the two discursive traditions incompatible? This conflict and the 
need to resolve the tension created by the contrary pulls of the two discourses 
emerged as the primary dilemma for Indian political thinkers in the colonial period. 

There were three options available to Indians at this juncture of colonialism. They 
could ignore the colonial political system and continue with the pursuit of renun- 
ciative freedom. They could adopt the Western notion of political freedom and aban- 
don a significant part of their religious and spiritual traditions, while endeavoring 

26 J. Duncan M. Derrett, Dharmasastra and Juridical Literature (Wiesbaden, 1973); Narendra Nath 
Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (Based on the Arthasdstra of Kautilya) (London, 1914); Roger Boe- 
sche, The First Great Political Realist: Kautilya and His Arthasastra (Lanham, Md., 2002); Vatsyayana, 
The Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana: The Classic Hindu Treatise on Love and Social Conduct, trans. Richard 
F. Burton (New York, 1991). 

27 My focus here is not on the articulation and evolution of the idea of renunciative freedom in 
premodern India within a variety of schools and sects, but rather its rearticulation in the specifically 
colonial context of modern India. However, for some important works on renunciation and freedom in 
premodern India, see Patrick Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanisads: Hindu Scriptures on Asceticism and Re- 
nunciation (New York, 1992); Louis Dumont, “World Renunciation in Indian Religions,” Contributions 
to Indian Sociology, no. 4 (1960): 33-62; J. C. Heesterman, The Inner Conflict of Tradition: Essays in 
Indian Ritual, Kingship, and Society (Chicago, 1985). 

28 Political thinkers of the West such as Thomas Hobbes, Francis Bacon, David Hume, and John 
Locke were studied in British educational institutions in India. See B. D. Basu, History of Education under 
the Rule of the East India Company (Calcutta, 1922); and Aparna Basu, The Growth of Education and 
Political Development in India, 1898-1920 (Delhi, 1974). 
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to lay the foundations of a political discourse of resistance against the British colonial 
government in India. Or they could try to find some middle ground between the two 
traditions of freedom without abandoning either entirely. 

It was this third option that nineteenth-century Indian thinkers such as Ram- 
mohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda, Bankim ‘Chandra Chatterji, and Rabindranath 
Tagore chose, by creating a discourse of ethical freedom as a bridge between the 
imperative of renunciative freedom and political freedom. The established discourse 
of freedom underwent two fundamental transformations in modern India. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as a result of the encounter with the Western dis- 
course of freedom brought by British colonialism, the pursuit of renunciative free- 
dom, which in the past had been an individual pursuit and involved a complete re- 
nunciation of the world and an ascetic retreat from it, was transformed into an ethical 
engagement with the world in the form of social service or service to humanity as 
a whole. In 1920, with Gandhi’s declaration of the non-cooperation movement 
against British rule, this pursuit of renunciative freedom through ethical engagement 
with the world was transformed yet again, this time into a political engagement with 
the world involving active confrontation and conflict with the established political 
system. The Gandhian revolution in the discourse of renunciative freedom consisted 
in a novel combination of an ethics of service to society and an ethics of resistance 
to the state. 


UNLIKE RENUNCIATIVE FREEDOM, which required a complete withdrawal from the 
world, ethical freedom allowed one to engage with the world without losing the telos 
of freedom. The way to do this was to let go of one’s individual identity and interests 
by dedicating oneself to the service of society and the greater good. This ethical turn 
allowed Indian thinkers in the nineteenth century to avoid direct political confron- 
tation with the colonial government, whose role they continued to articulate in terms 
of the discourse of imperial justice.?° 

It was Rammohan Roy who brought the discourse of renunciative freedom to 
center stage in Indian thought by deliberately abandoning bhakti as the dominant 
form of Hinduism and founding a new religion in 1830 called Brahmo Samaj, based 
on the ancient Upanishadic ideas of Brahman and moksha.*° Marking a break from 
the past, however, Roy argued that the pursuit of moksha did not require one to 
renounce the world. Rather, it could now be achieved by devoting oneself to social 


29 As the British colonial government was still in the process of consolidation, and given the level 
of political consciousness among the Indian people, a mass resistance movement at this time would have 
been an unlikely project; this was a pragmatic compromise. 

30 Rammohun Roy, “Translation of an Abridgement of the Vedant,” in Roy, The Essential Writings 
of Raja Rammohan Ray, ed. Bruce Carlisle Robertson (Delhi, 1999), 4-14. For Roy’s life and work, see 
V. C. Joshi, ed., Rammohun Roy and the Process of Modernization in India (Delhi, 1975); S. Cromwell 
Crawford, Ram Mohan Roy: Social, Political, and Religious Reform in 19th Century India (New York, 
1987); Bruce Carlisle Robertson, Raja Rammohan Ray: The Father of Modern India (Delhi, 1995), Ra- 
mananda Chatterji, Rammohun Roy and Modern India (Calcutta, 1947). For accounts of the significance 
of the Brahmo Samaj for Hindu social reform, see David Kopf, The Brahmo Samaj and the Shaping of 
the Modern Indian Mind (Princeton, N.J., 1979); and Charles H. Heimsath, Indian Nationalism and Hindu 
Social Reform (Princeton, N.J., 1964). 
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service.>! It is important to note that this ethical compromise stopped far short of 
involvement with the affairs of state. 

The split between juridico-political liberty and the discourse of renunciative free- 
dom is also evident in the late-nineteenth-century writings of Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terji, one of the most important literary and intellectual figures in modern Bengal 
and India. Chatterji argued in numerous essays that the juridical discourse of liberty, 
which presupposed the individual as the subject of law, with rights given or not given 
by institutions of political society, was a Western import.22 The real telos of Indian 
life as handed down by the ancient civilization of India was not political liberty, 
defined as the instrumental use of freedom for the pursuit of material ends, but 
freedom from desire, or mukti/moksha, which was an end in itself.33 Significantly, he 
viewed moksha, the pursuit of renunciative freedom, as indistinguishable from what 
he called dharma, defined as ethical conduct in the service of humanity. In Chatterji’s 
view, politics was not the domain in which freedom could be exercised or realized; 
at most it could help to create the conditions under which one had the choice to 
pursue real freedom, which was moksha. Thus it is not surprising that he never fully 
opposed British rule in India.34 Within his discourse, there was no need for Oppo- 
sition or resistance to foreign rule because politics itself was foreign to the attainment 
of moksha. The goal of national independence under which people could exercise 
their freedom as legislators by making laws for themselves fell outside his concerns. 

It was Swami Vivekananda, however, who had the most lucid insight into the 
nature of the challenge facing the Indic tradition of renunciative freedom with the 
establishment of the British Empire and contact with Western intellectual and po- 
litical traditions. Vivekananda precisely articulated the distinction between the West 
and India as not just a divergence between Indian spirituality and Western mate- 
rialism—a generalization that was common in the writings of that period—but a 
fundamental difference between their respective notions of freedom. In a lecture 
titled “Hindu and Greek,” he stated: 


The Greek sought political liberty. The Hindu has always sought spiritual liberty. Both are 
one-sided. The Indian cares not enough for national protection or patriotism, he will defend only 
his religion; while with the Greek and in Europe (where the Greek civilization finds its contin- 
uation) the country comes first. To care only for spiritual liberty and not for social liberty is a 
defect, but the opposite is a still greater defect. Liberty of both soul and body is to be striven for.35 


Vivekananda’s writings evince the urgent need to somehow build a bridge between 
the two notions of freedom, to establish some middle ground between them. Like 


31 Roy, The Essential Writings, xxix—xxxi. See also his “Translation of the Moonduk-Opunishad,” ibid., 
51-62 

32 Bankim Chandra Chatterji, “Dharmatattva,” in Chatterji, Bankim rachanavali, ed. J ogesh Chandra 
Bagal (Calcutta, 1969), 609. See also Sudipta Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness: Bankimchandra Chat- 
topadhyay and the Formation of Nationalist Discourse in India (Delhi, 1995). 

33 Chatterji, Bankim rachanavali, 586. 

** In contrast to Partha Chatterjee, who has located the origins of nationalist discourse in Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji’s thoughts on civilizational difference, I contend that this idea of difference did not 
translate into a political discourse of freedom. See Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial 
World, 54-81. It is important to note that the anticolonial movement in India had its origins in a discourse 
of identity with the British Empire: it was based on the notion that Indians had as much claim to rights 
as any other subjects of the empire. 

3° Vivekananda, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 8 vols. (Calcutta, 1955), 6: 51. 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Roy, he found this path in a discourse of ethical 
freedom. 

Redefining true renunciation as unselfish work and work without the desire for 
results, Vivekananda stated: 


the ordinary Samnyasin gives up the world, goes out and thinks of God. The real Samnyasin 
lives in the world, but is not of it. Those who deny themselves, live in the forest and chew 
the cud of unsatisfied desires are not true renouncers. Live in the midst of the battle of life 
_.. Stand in the whirl and madness of action and reach the Center.*° 


The goal for the real samnyasin, then, was ethical service to humanity: 


The true samnyasins forgo even their own liberation and live simply for doing good to the 
world ... The Samnyasin is born into the world to lay down his life for others, to stop the 
bitter cries of men, to wipe the tears of the widow, to bring peace to the soul of the bereaved 
mother, to equip the ignorant masses for the struggle for existence ... and to arouse the 
sleeping lion of Brahman in all by throwing in the light of knowledge.%” 


Vivekananda exhorted his disciples to immerse themselves as samnyasins in the work 
of educating the masses, particularly women, and in charitable activities to reduce 
poverty and illiteracy.38 Indeed, he was inspired by the goal of ethical freedom to 
establish the Ramakrishna Mission, a network of charitable institutions run by sam- 
nyasins whose primary aim was the service of humanity.*? As with Roy, Vivekanan- 
da’s attempt to find some middle ground between the two notions of freedom 
stopped far short of anything that could be recognized as political. 

The most vivid illustration of the nature of this ethical pursuit of moksha and the 
historical-political circumstances under which it was invented can be found in Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s novel Gora (White Boy).4° Tagore, who won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature in 1913, was second only to Gandhi in his intellectual importance and his 
influence on modern Indian culture.4! The title character in Gora is an extremely 
conservative Brahmin Hindu who is leading a Hindu nationalist movement against 
British colonial rule, a movement that is also hostile to Muslims. At the height of 
his political career, he learns that the Brahmin Hindu couple who raised him were 
not his real parents; he is, in fact, Irish by birth: he was left in the care of his Hindu 
family by a couple from Ireland after the Rebellion of 1857 against British rule.‘ 
Gora is devastated by this revelation, for now it is impossible for him to continue 
to lead an independence movement based on Hindu religious and national identity. 

36 Ibid., 50. 

37 Tbid., 466-467. 

38 Tbid., 444. 

39 See Gwilym Beckerlegge, The Ramakrishna Mission: The Making of a Modern Hindu Movement 
(Delhi, 2000). 

40 Rabindranath Tagore, Gora, trans. Sujit Mukherjee (New Delhi, 2003). 

41 For the life of Tagore, see Edward John Thompson, Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist 
(London, 1948); Krishna Kripalani, Rabindranath Tagore: A Biography (New York, 1962); Krishna Dutta 
and Andrew Robinson, Rabindranath Tagore: The Myriad-Minded Man (New York, 1996); Uma Das- 
gupta, Rabindranath Tagore: A Biography (Delhi, 2004). 

42 For some histories of 1857, see Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri, Civil Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies, 
1857-1859 (Calcutta, 1957); Rudrangshu Mukherjee, Awadh in Revolt, 1857-1858: A Study of Popular 
Resistance (Delhi, 1984); Eric Stokes, The Peasant Armed: The Indian Revolt of 1857, ed. C. A. Bayly 
(Oxford, 1986); Gautam Bhadra, “Four Rebels of Eighteen-Fifty-Seven,” in Ranajit Guha, ed., Subaltern 


Studies IV (Delhi, 1985), 229-275; William’ Dalrymple, The Last Mughal: The Fall of a Dynasty, Delhi, 
1857 (New York, 2008). 
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He suddenly finds himself to be neither a Brahmin nor a Hindu, nor indeed even an 
Indian. At the same time, he has lived the life of a Hindu for far too long to find 
his way back to his Irish and Christian identity. It is as if an abyss has opened up right 
under his feet. 

But it is through this complete loss of identity that Gora goes on to discover his 
true purpose: selfless service to India and to all of humanity. In Tagore’s eyes, this 
is the moment of his real freedom. With this discovery, however, the novel ends, 
implying that with the attainment of Gora’s true freedom, the political project of 
national independence from British rule has been abandoned. In effect, Tagore, like 
his predecessors, failed to reconcile the pursuit of moksha as ethical engagement 
with the world with a discourse of anticolonial resistance.*3 

At an obvious level, Gora reflects Tagore’s concern about a new form of na- 
tionalism based on Hindu national identity that was emerging in India in the early 
twentieth century. However, given that this form of Hindu nationalism was essen- 
tially derivative of the modern discourse of political freedom, with its three pillars 
of national identity, nationalism, and the nation-state, the novel is at a deeper level 
a critique of the discourse of political identitarian freedom as such. If the question 
of identity is central to the story, that is because Tagore viewed the modern discourse 
of political freedom as based on a fundamental division between the self and the 
other, a division that was at the root of much of the conflict that accompanied the 
rise of nationalism in the modern world. In the discourse of ethical freedom, defined 
as service to society or humanity as a whole, any kind of identity, individual or col- 
lective, not only signified the absence of freedom but was, in fact, a positive form 
of bondage.** From the perspective of the Indic understanding of freedom, the mod- 
ern notion of political freedom was a contradiction in terms. 


JUST AS THE Discourse of freedom in India seemed unable to get past the ethics of 
social service in the pre-Gandhian period, political discourse was equally mori- 
bund—trapped in a discourse of imperial justice, it had been unable to find its way 
out toward national independence.*> Imperial justice was the larger discursive for- 
mation within which the British policy of divide and rule operated in the post-1857 
period. The Rebellion of 1857 had dramatically exposed the fragility of the East India 
Company’s rule over India.*° It had also driven home the fact that significant parts 


*8 Tagore was very conscious of the difficulties inherent in trying to reconcile the two discourses of 
freedom: “I sometimes detect in myself a battle ground where two opposing forces are constantly in 
action, one beckoning to peace and the cessation of strife, the other egging me on to battle.” Sisirkumar 
Ghose, Rethinking Tagore: Three Lectures (Mysore, 1982), 4. 

** For incisive analyses of nationalism and humanitarianism in Tagore, see Ashis Nandy, The Ille- 
gitimacy of Nationalism: Rabindranath Tagore and the Politics of Self (Delhi, 1994); Martha C. Nussbaum, 
“Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism,” in Martha C. Nussbaum with Respondents, For Love of Country: 
Debating the Limits of Patriotism, ed. Joshua Cohen (Boston, 1996), 3-17. For a related discussion, see 
also Prathama Banerjee, “The Work of Imagination: Temporality and Nationhood in Colonial Bengal,” 
in Mayaram, Pandian, and Skaria, Muslims, Dalits, and the Fabrications of History, 280-322. 

*° For an elaborate discussion of the discourse of imperial justice and the politics of the Indian 
National Congress, see Mithi Mukherjee, India in the Shadows of Empire: A Legal and Political History, 
1774-1950 (New Delhi, 2010). 

“© For a general discussion of the implications of 1857 for British policy in India, see Bernard S. Cohn, 
“Representing Authority in Victorian India,” in Cohn, An Anthropologist among the Historians and Other 
Essays (Delhi, 1990), 632-682; Francis G. Hutchins, The Illusion of Permanence: British Imperialism in 
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of the Indian population were capable of uniting when it came to opposing the co- 
lonial government, and that force alone would not suffice to maintain the British 
Empire in India. 

It is significant, therefore, that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, which put the 
British monarchy at.the helm of the British Empire in India under the discourse of 
imperial justice, went hand in hand with a discourse that denied India the status of 
a nation and portrayed it as a divided society at war with itself.*” Torn by internal 
conflict, India was in desperate need, it was claimed, of a neutral and therefore 
preferably foreign power to govern it and secure the peace. The colonial hope was 
that the fragmentation of Indian society into innumerable minorities would keep it 
trapped in the discourse of imperial justice with no access to the discourse of political 
freedom, making the British presence seem permanently indispensable. It was this 
brilliant invention of the discourse of imperial justice that turned the exteriority, or 
foreign origin, of the colonial state into a strength rather than a weakness; the ex- 
teriority of the state to the “native” society was presented as a requirement not just 
for the peace and security of the country, but for its very existence. 

Even Gandhi himself, until as late as 1918, framed his political discourse in terms 
of the goal of imperial justice. After his return to India from South Africa in 1914, 
even while leading some of the most extensive peasants’ and workers’ movements 
in Champaran, Kheda, and Ahmedabad, he continued to view these movements pri- 
marily in terms of the imperial juridical paradigm, as essentially pleas for justice 
With the passage of time, however, the long-held and surprisingly widespread hope 
of imperial justice was beginning to appear to the people of India more like a political 
trap intended to keep India a British colony indefinitely.4° Yet, while the inadequacy 
of the discourse of justice was becoming clear, the Indic discourse of freedom, having 
abandoned the renunciative path, had come only so far as an ethical engagement with 
the world. What was urgently required for an adequate response to the challenge of 
colonialism was a discourse of resistance. 

It was under these circumstances that the underlying violence of British colonial 
rule was brutally brought home to Gandhi with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh in 
the Punjab in 1919.5° Large numbers of Indians, including old people, women, and 
children, were slaughtered by the British army at a nonviolent prayer meeting that 
was taking place within a walled compound, held in response to Gandhi’s call for a 


India (Princeton, N.J., 1967), 79-100; Thomas R. Metcalf, Aftermath of Revolt: India, 1857-1870 (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1964), 92-327; Metcalf, Ideologies of the Raj (Cambridge, 1994), 28-159. 

47 Cohn, “Representing Authority in Victorian India,” 653. 

48 Gandhi's Autobiography, 405. 

49 The exploitive nature of British rule was particularly emphasized in the early twentieth century 
by a radical nationalist faction within the Indian National Congress called the “Extremists” in Indian 
historiography. See Amalesh Tripathi, The Extremist Challenge: India between 1890 and 1910 (Bombay, 
1967). See also John R. McLane, Indian Nationalism and the Early Congress (Princeton, N.J., 1977); Anil 
Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition and Collaboration in the Later Nineteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1971). 

50 Some good accounts of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre are available in Rupert Furneaux, Massacre 
at Amritsar (London, 1963); V. N. Datta, Jallianwala Bagh (Punjab, 1969); Helen Fein, Imperial Crime 
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nationwide protest against the Rowlatt Act.>! The deliberate nature of the massacre 
and the brutality with which it was carried out, followed by the British government’s 
refusal to punish the general who had ordered it, Reginald Dyer, finally shut the 
window of hope that the discourse of imperial justice had offered to Gandhi and 
others in the Indian National Congress for more than three decades.°2 It was at this 
moment that Gandhi departed radically from his earlier juridical modes of agitation, 
such as petitioning, signature campaigns, and presenting memoranda to the British 
government, and began a new era of open resistance and confrontation. The pos- 
sibility of any reconciliation between the Indian people and the British government 
now appeared to him illusory. As he stated during his 1922 trial, the massacre at 
Jallianwalla Bagh had proved that the colonial government, “established by law in 
British India,” was being used “for the exploitation of the Indian masses and for pro- 
longing her servitude. I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a government 
which in its totality has done more harm to India than any previous system.”53 

The beginning of a new discourse of resistance was dotted by major milestones, 
including the non-cooperation movement in 1920, the civil disobedience movement 
in 1930, and the “Quit India” movement in 1942.54 Given that Gandhi himself had 
been a lawyer, this departure from the discourse of imperial justice became dra- 
matically evident in his call to ban practicing lawyers from leading or even partic- 
ipating in the anticolonial movement. Insofar as any association with the British 
judicial system reflected a residual faith in the discourse of imperial justice, it had 
to be thoroughly rejected. 


THUS THE TIME HAD COME for the creation of a new order of discourse. It is not 
surprising that after Gandhi’s arrival in India, even as he began to grapple with the 
questions of the day, he also began to move, largely unawares, toward the figure of 
the samnyasin. For while renunciation had been the condition for truth in society 
through much of Indian history, the enunciative persona of the renouncer had been 
seen as the sole agent of truth. In contrast to scholars of the renunciative tradition, 
however, Gandhi came to the discourse of moksha in search of an answer to a po- 
litical question. It was as a political activist that he became a renouncer. 

Gandhi made this significant move at a historical juncture when the limits of the 
discourse of imperial justice stood exposed. Stepping into the enunciative position 
of the samnyasin enabled him to be an enunciator of truth with the power to chal- 
lenge the discourse of the British Empire. Vivekananda, who had himself become 
a samnyasin, had asserted that to speak of politics in India, one had to speak the 
language of religion.*> And in the view of the masses of India, only the renouncer 
could speak the true language of religion: when one “preached as a householder,” 

51 By this act the British government in India had acquired the right to arrest individuals without a 
warrant and hold them in prison without trial, to hold special trials without a jury, and to disarm the 
Indian population. For the movement against the Rowlatt Act, see Kumar, Essays on Gandhian Politics. 

52 Nigel Collett, The Butcher of Amritsar: General Reginald Dyer (London, 2005). 

°3 From Gandhi’s written statement in the trial of 1921. See M. K. Gandhi, The Law and the Lawyers, 
comp. and ed. S. B. Kher (Ahmedabad, 1962), 114-119. 

54 Although the formal call for “purna swaraj” did not come until January 26, 1930, a decisive break 


with the earlier discourse of imperial justice is already evident in the non-cooperation movement. 
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Vivekananda pointed out, “the Hindu people will turn back and go out. If you have 
given up the world, however, they say, ‘He is good, he has given up the world.’”°° 
Having detached himself from the affairs of the world and identified himself with 
the cosmos, the renouncer stood outside society, and it was precisely that position 
of disinterestedness and impartiality toward the affairs of the world that made him 
the enunciator of truth. Vivekananda had even suggested that the authority that the 
samnyasins commanded as enunciators of truth in Indian society be put to the service 
of politics: “This tremendous power in the hands of the roving samnyasins of India 
has got to be transformed, and it will raise the masses up.”°’ In a sense, then, we can 
say that the emergence of Gandhi, and the discursive position that he came to oc- 
cupy, was anticipated in the discursive context of late-nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century India, where the discourse of renunciation had come to be tied to the dis- 
course of ethical service to society.58 It was because Gandhi spoke as a samnyasin 
that his discourse was accepted and recognized as the discourse of truth. 

Even while occupying the enunciative position of a samnyasin, Gandhi signifi- 
cantly transformed its meaning. Whereas in its traditional religious sense samnyasa 
meant the renunciation of all worldly activities, Gandhi redefined the concept: 


Samnyasa does not mean the renunciation of all activities; it means only the renunciation of 
activities prompted by desire and of the fruits of action performed as duty. This is real free- 
dom from activity. That is why one must learn to see inactivity in activity and activity in 
inactivity.>° 


In his declaration of non-cooperation with British rule, however, he also marked a 
break from the nineteenth-century ethical discourse of moksha, the pursuit of free- 
dom as social service. For it was in the Gandhian discourse that the discourse of 
transcendental freedom, previously grounded on the explicit rejection and exteri- 
orization of politics, came to intersect with the historical concern for independence 
from British rule and the idea of resistance. 


In this age, only political samnyasis can fulfill and adorn the ideal of samnyasa, others will 
more than likely disgrace the samnyasin’s saffron robe . .. One who aspires to a truly religious 
life cannot fail to undertake public service as his mission, and we are today so much caught 
up in the political machine that service of the people is impossible without taking part in 
politics. 


For Gandhi, however, political engagement had to be subordinated to the idea 
of renunciative freedom. It was at the core of his revolutionary innovations in the 
field of political strategy. His insistence on nonviolence derived from his belief that 
politics should always be subordinated to the idea and practice of renunciation. “For 
me the effort for attaining swaraj/national political independence is a part of the 


56 Ibid, 89. 

57 Ibid, 90. 

58 In their studies of the Gandhian movement, historians such as Shahid Amin have analyzed the 
different and often conflicting perceptions among the peasantry of Gandhi as a “mahatma” or renouncer. 
What is significant from my perspective is not so much how Gandhi was perceived by people participating 
in the movement as how his emergence can be said to have been foreseen to a large extent in the historical 
and cultural context of twentieth-century India. See Amin, “Gandhi as Mahatma.” 

°° Gandhi in a letter to Narayan M. Khare, March 12, 1932, in Mahatma Gandhi, The Moral and 
Political Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, ed. Raghavan Iyer, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1986), 2: 627. 
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effort for moksha ... I would not be tempted to give up my striving after moksha 
even for the sake of swaraj.”©! The end was not the overcoming of the other through 
appropriation by the self, but the transcendence of desire itself. Intrinsically tied to 
the goal of moksha, therefore, was the ideal of nonattachment, anasakti. Attachment 
led to worldly involvement and was a major obstacle to the attainment of renun- 
ciative freedom. The aspirant toward moksha thus had to cultivate a total absence 
of desire. In Gandhian discourse, the idea of freedom was located outside G. W. F. 
Hegel’s dialectic of master and slave, for Indians, while refusing to be slaves, would 
also renounce the desire to be masters. The self was to become a cipher in which 
truth could reside. “When the sense of ‘I’ has vanished, we cease to feel that we are 
subject to anyone’s authority. He who feels himself to be a cipher experiences peace 
in all conditions of life.”©2 Freedom, then, was indistinguishable from renunciation— 
renunciation of desire and of identity. 

For the political samnyasi or satyagrahi, certain renunciative practices were im- 
perative.®> “Self-effacement is moksha,” wrote Gandhi in his autobiography, “and 
whilst it cannot, by itself, be an observance, there may be other observances necessary 
for its attainment.” The practices of brahmacharya (celibacy), fasting, aparigraha 
(non-possession), and especially ahimsa (nonviolence) were essential to the life of 
a satyagrahi. “Satyagraha,” Gandhi declared at the commencement of the movement 
around the Rowlatt Act, “is a process of self-purification, and ours is a sacred fight, 
and it seems to me to be in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with 
an act of self-purification. Let all the people of India, therefore, suspend their busi- 
ness on that day and observe the day as one of fasting and prayer.” It was from this 
perspective that the discourse and practice of freedom in India came to be tied to 
the concepts of duty, responsibility, and conscience, rather than to individual rights. 

The radical nature of the shift from the peaceful, ethical pursuit of freedom to 
a confrontational albeit nonviolent politics of resistance is evident in Tagore’s public 
critique of Gandhi’s politics.°° Gandhi had always insisted that the telos of national 
independence be subordinated to the attainment of moksha, which for him meant 
the effacement of the consciousness of the self or the ego. In Tagore’s eyes, Gandhi’s 
declaration of non-cooperation and the initiation of active resistance were symp- 
tomatic of his abandonment of the primacy of the discourse and goal of renunciative 
freedom over national independence. 


6! Gandhi, “Striving after Moksha,” ibid., 1: 15. 

62 Gandhi to Vasumati Pandit, August 21, 1930, ibid., 2: 625. 

°3 The term satyagrahi is a combination of two words—satya, truth, and agrahi, one who insists (on 
it), i.e., one who insists on truth. Given the historical context of the anticolonial resistance movement, 
satyagrahi could best be translated as “one who struggles in the way of truth.” 

64 Gandhi’s Autobiography, 414-415. See also The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 100 vols. 
(Delhi, 1958-1994), 15: 143. 

65 Tagore, “The Cult of the Charkha,” in The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 28: 482-484; 
Tagore, “Tagore’s Criticism of Non-Cooperation,” ibid., Appendix 4, 23: 485-487. 
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As a thinker who shared Gandhi’s commitment to the ideals of renunciative and 
ethical freedom, Tagore found the call for non-cooperation to be divisive and pro- 
vocative. For him, the rejection of everything foreign was exclusivist, and therefore 
unacceptable. Moksha, as reconstructed in its ethical form, had come to mean iden- 
tification with all of humanity rather than a retreat into national or communal iden- 
tity, and Tagore believed that this form of resistance would inevitably lead to dis- 
harmony, conflict, and hostility between nations and peoples.*” 


The idea of noncooperation is political asceticism ... It has at its back a fierce joy of an- 
nihilation which at its best is asceticism, and at its worst is that orgy of frightfulness in which 
the human nature, losing faith in the basic reality of normal life, finds a disinterested delight 
in unmeaning devastation, as has been shown in the late War and on other occasions . . . No 
in its passive moral form is asceticism and in its active moral form is violence. The desert is 
as much a form of himsa (negligence) as is the raging sea in storm; they both are against life.°* 


The philosophical thought that underlay Tagore’s criticism of Gandhi’s non-coop- 
eration derived from a commitment to the Upanishadic idea of advaita, or non- 
dualism, which did not allow any division of the world into self and other. This idea, 
however, preempted any attempt to construct a political discourse of opposition, 
confrontation, or resistance, which is necessarily articulated in terms of self and 
other. “The infinite personality of man (as the Upanishads say) can only come from 
the magnificent harmony of all human races,” Tagore wrote. 


My prayer is that India may represent the cooperation of all the peoples of the world. For 
India, unity is truth, and division evil. Unity is that which embraces and understands every- 
thing; consequently it cannot be attained through negation. The present attempt to separate 
our spirit from that of the Occident is an attempt at national suicide ... No nation can find 
its own salvation by breaking away from others. We must all be saved or we must all perish 
together. 


Gandhi’s response was to assert the importance of rejection in arriving at truth. 
“Rejection is as much an ideal as the acceptance of a thing. It is as necessary to reject 
untruth as it is to accept truth . . . we had lost the power of saying ‘no.’ It had become 
disloyal, almost sacrilegious to say ‘no’ to the government.””° Referring again to the 
Upanishads (Brahmavidya), he reminded Tagore that the pursuit of freedom nec- 
essarily required a series of rejections, because the ideal of renunciative freedom 
could not be defined positively and pursued directly. Gandhi pointed out that what 
he called Tagore’s “horror of everything negative,” including resistance, was not truly 
representative of the Upanishadic approach to renunciative freedom. The philos- 
ophers of the Upanishads had, after all, attempted to define the Brahman—the ab- 
solute—not in terms of its positive attributes, which could have been limiting and 
would have turned it into a finite entity or identity, but rather by rejecting all positive 
definitions: “the final word of the Upanishads (Brahmavidya),” asserted Gandhi, “is 
‘Not.’ Neti was the best description the authors of the Upanishads were able to find 

67 Tagore, “Tagore’s Criticism of Non-Cooperation.” 
68 Ibid., 485. 
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for Brahman.” This did not mean, however, that non-cooperation was an exclusive 
doctrine based on identity: 


Our non-cooperation is neither with the English nor with the West. Our non-cooperation is 
with the system that the English have established, with the material civilization and its at- 
tendant greed and exploitation of the weak ... Indian nationalism is not exclusive, nor ag- 
gressive, nor destructive. It is health-giving, religious and therefore humanitarian.72 


Even while Gandhi cited the Upanishadic principles of negation to defend re- 
sistance against the British Empire, he clearly was extending the logic of that ne- 
gation as it had historically been understood. Negation as renunciation and negation 
as resistance are two very different kinds of acts. Whereas negation as renunciation 
involves withdrawing oneself from the world, negation as resistance implies an active 
engagement with the world in order to change it. The Upanishadic ideal in its tra- 
ditional form had involved samnyasa, leading to a complete ascetic withdrawal from 
the world. For such a renouncer, active political non-cooperation would have been 
unimaginable. 

This unprecedented and revolutionary transformation of the renunciative tra- 
dition to include direct confrontation with an unacceptable political establishment 
was necessitated, in Gandhi’s own view, by the historical conditions of modern so- 
ciety itself, in which politics and the state pervaded every aspect of life. When asked 
how he reconciled his “idealization” of samnyasa with his struggle for national in- 
dependence or swaraj, Gandhi replied: 


If the samnyasins (renouncers) of the old did not seem to bother their heads about the political 
life of society, it was because society was differently constructed. But politics, properly so- 
called, rule every detail of our lives today. We come in touch, that is to say, with the State 
on hundreds of occasions, whether we will or no. The State affects our moral being. A sam- 
nyasin, therefore, being well-wisher and servant par excellence of society, must concern him- 
self with the relations of the people with the State, that is to say, he must show the way to 
attain swaraj. Thus conceived, swaraj is not a false goal for anyone .. . A samnyasin, having 
attained swaraj in his own person, is the fittest to show us the way. A samnyasin is in the world, 
but he is not of the world.” 


In Gandhi’s view, then, in contrast to the past, when society had been autonomous 
in relation to the state, politics in the present was so all-pervasive and overpowering 
that nothing was allowed to remain exterior to it. The omnipotence of the state was 
accompanied, paradoxically, by a doctrine of political freedom that was grounded 
on the idea of the state and the discourse of rights and identity. It was imperative 
under these conditions to launch a struggle to retrieve the earlier discourse of re- 
nunciative freedom that had been colonized by political discourse, in parallel with 
the struggle to regain the autonomy of society from politics. The most appropriate 
leader for such a movement was clearly the samnyasin, who embodied that mar- 
ginalized discourse of renunciative freedom. Indeed, insofar as the samnyasin was 
“in the world, but not of the world,” his presence in the movement, in Gandhi’s view, 

71 Ibid. For other responses by Gandhi to Tagore’s criticisms, see “The Poet and the Charkha,” ibid., 
33: 196-201; “The Great Sentinel,” ibid., 21: 287-291. 
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was a constant reminder that real freedom could not be achieved within politics. The 
renouncer, then, had a dual function: ethical service to society and ethical resistance 
to the state. He was to involve himself with politics on behalf of society against the state. 

By emphasizing the discourse of renunciative freedom and the figure of the sam- 
nyasin as the leader.of the movement, Gandhi, even as he launched a movement of 
opposition to the British, was also preempting the emergence in India of a modern 
Western discourse of freedom based on the state and identity. At stake was not just 
independence from British rule but the imperative to foreclose the possibility of the 
emergence and dominance of a discourse of freedom that would be grounded in the 
nation-state as the all-powerful arbiter of the destiny of people and society, and its 
corollary the discourse of identity. 


IN A CENTURY TORN APART by wars, violence, and genocide, the Gandhian movement 
against British colonial domination in India stands out as a unique experiment in 
political resistance: it was the first and also the largest mass resistance movement 
in the world based entirely on the idea and practice of nonviolence. The critical 
importance of nonviolence in the Gandhian movement came from its grounding in 
the Gandhian discourse of renunciative freedom in its difference from Western dis- 
courses of political identitarian freedom. The centrality of the notion of freedom to 
both Indic and Western cultures cannot be understated: while in Indic intellectual 
traditions the pursuit of renunciative freedom was historically regarded as the su- 
preme goal, in the West the notion of political freedom had over time come to be 
recognized as its highest political and intellectual achievement. Indeed, it was as a 
place where the historical telos of political freedom came to find its fulfillment that 
the modern West presented itself as the ultimate measure and standard for other 
cultures and societies and their histories. Insofar as the Gandhian nonviolent rev- 
olution was grounded in a competing discourse of freedom, Britain, as the self-pro- 
claimed agent of Western civilization, faced much more in India than just another 
anticolonial resistance movement against the empire: it faced a challenge to its core 
notion of political freedom. 

It was one of the remarkable features of nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
British liberalism that even as it held freedom to be the highest goal that a man or 
a society could aspire to, it was also the flag-bearer of British colonialism. British 
liberals saw no contradiction in fighting for democracy or self-government at home 
and for colonies abroad.74 For Gandhi, this reflected the essential nature of the 
Western discourse of political identitarian freedom, in which there was no contra- 
diction between freedom of the self and domination over the other. In his view, it 
was precisely because this notion of political freedom was grounded in the idea of 
the self and identity in general that when faced with the other, it turned into an 
exercise in domination or power. Thus, power, the Gandhian movement demon- 
strated, was the underside of the Western discourse of freedom. 

Remarkably, Hegel, the philosopher of “the end of history,” had foreseen— 

74 See Uday Singh Mehta, Liberalism and Empire: A Study in Nineteenth-Century Liberal Thought 
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almost a century before the arrival of Gandhi—that the Indic discourse of renun- 
ciative freedom might turn its attention to the real world with the intention of chang- 
ing it. Indeed, sure of his dialectical method, Hegel had even boldly predicted the 
nature and implications of this possibility were it to come to pass. When this abstract 
and negative freedom turns to actuality (the concrete world), he asserted in 1821, 
“jt becomes in the realm of both politics and religion the fanaticism of destruction, 
demolishing the whole existing social order, eliminating all individuals regarded as 
suspect by a given order . . . Only in destroying something does this negative will (or 
freedom) have a feeling of its own existence . . . its actualization can only be the fury 
of destruction.”’5 Contrary to Hegel’s predictions of “the fury of destruction,” how- 
ever, the tradition of renunciative freedom introduced to the world a whole new kind 
of politics—the politics of nonviolence. If history proved Hegel’s prediction wrong 
in such a dramatic fashion, it was because he had encountered in the notion of re- 
nunciative freedom the exteriority of another tradition of thought whose logic es- 
caped his all-encompassing dialectics. 

In 1947, as news of the partition of India and a transfer of populations became 
public, large-scale riots between Hindus and Muslims began to break out in different 
parts of the country. While the members of the Indian National Congress were busy 
in Delhi celebrating independence and taking the reins of power, Gandhi spent his 
last days visiting one riot-prone area after another. It is said that through the moral 
power of his fasts for peace, he single-handedly brought much of the disorder to a 
spontaneous halt. When he was fasting in Calcutta, where the most devastating riots 
occurred, a Hindu man came to speak to him. He told Gandhi about his young son 
who had been killed by Muslim mobs, and about the depth of his anger and his 
longing for revenge. Gandhi is said to have replied: “If you really wish to overcome 
your pain, find a young boy, just as young as your son, a Muslim boy whose parents 
have been killed by Hindu mobs. Bring up that boy like you would your own son, 
but bring him up with the Muslim faith to which he was born. Only then will you find 
that you can heal your pain, your anger, and your longing for retribution.” The only 
way to overcome the cycle of revenge, in Gandhi’s view, was to reverse and thereby 
shatter the logic of identity. In the Gandhian frame of things, it was not the assertion 
of identity that would bring true freedom, but the loss of it. It is not surprising, then, 
that Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu nationalist whose idea of freedom based 
on national identity, nationalism, and the nation-state found itself in conflict with 
a Gandhian discourse of freedom that went beyond identity and state. 

75 G. W. F. Hegel, Elements of the Philosophy of Right, ed. Allen W. Wood, trans. H. B. Nisbet 
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IT REMAINS EXCEEDINGLY RARE that historiographies anchored outside the West res- 
onate widely. In the last two decades, however, debates about South Asian histories 
have done just that, repeatedly intervening in the ways that historians from diverse 
fields discuss and practice their craft.1 This breakthrough had both textual and con- 
textual causes. On the one hand, a series of forceful interventions by the Subaltern 
Studies Collective made historians look toward South Asia, inspiring controversy, 
reflection, and a fair amount of imitation. On the other hand, this conversation took 
place at a time when attention to empire was coming to seem ever more useful to 
historical study, perhaps even necessary; today, Anthony Pagden’s 2006 claim that 
“imperial history,” long “relegated to the wastelands of the academy[,] now seems 
to be on the point of capturing the center” seems even less of an exaggeration. Such 
factors help explain why, as Clifton Crais remarked recently in these pages, “South 
Asia, and particularly India, now largely dominates the new history of the British 
Empire, so much so,” he suggested, “that at times India comes to stand for . . . other 
colonial societies, in toto.” 

The articles here, all by South Asianists and on South Asian histories, seek to 
move beyond most of the spirited debates that drew so much outside attention to 
their field. They stiff-arm a set of South Asianist contretemps that Robert Travers 
terms “aging” over questions “such as collaboration versus resistance, “Indian 
agency’ versus ‘colonial intervention,’ continuity versus change,” and largely avoid 
choosing between elites or subalterns, or what Mithi Mukherjee refers to as “the four 
major schools of historiography on modern India—Marxist, Cambridge, nationalist, 
and subaltern.” None of these authors want to stake their claims on this heavily 
mined terrain. Nor do they directly engage the implications of what many scholars 


1 My comments here primarily address Anglophone discussions. On subalternist success and on the 
limited circulation of most non-Western historiographies, see Georg G. Iggers and Q. Edward Wang, 
A Global History of Modern Historiography (Harlow, 2008), esp. 281-300; on subaltern influence among 
Africanists, see Christopher J. Lee, “Subaltern Studies and African Studies,” History Compass 3, no. 1 
(2005): 1-13. On historiography in the twentieth century, see also Donald R. Kelley, Frontiers of History: 
Historical Inquiry in the Twentieth Century (New Haven, Conn., 2006). 

2 Anthony Pagden, “The Empire’s New Clothes: From Empire to Federation, Yesterday and To- 
day,” Common Knowledge 12, no. 1 (2006): 36—46, 36; Clifton Crais, “Review: Making Empire: Colonial 
Encounters and the Creation of Imperial Rule in Nineteenth-Century Africa,” American Historical Review 
114, no. 4 (October 2009): 1023-1025; Sugata Bose, “Post-Colonial Histories of South Asia: Some Re- 
flections,” Journal of Contemporary History 38, no. 1 (2003): 133-146. 
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now complain is the distension of categories such as empire, imperial, postcolonial, 
and colonial—they do not, most notably, explore what distinguishes “colonial” 
power, government, violence, and histories from other ways that groups and polities 
exercise power and rule, inflict or live with violence, or endure and analyze the past; 
nor is there any (yet another) assessment of why these questions are so pressing now.3 

Each does speak to current concerns with transnational methods. Sujit Siva- 
sundaram argues for a “transcolonial ... transregional or even transnational can- 
vas,” because it promises to allow for “new questions to emerge in the study of the 
impact of colonialism.” David Gilmartin positions his exploration of “the judicial 
treatment of the institution of caste” as a crucial case history for the “comparative 
study of democracy,” yet he, too, emphasizes the transnational grounds of this com- 
parison: historical “links” between Indian and European democracies as well as be- 
tween India and the Islamic world. Mukherjee’s work relies on comparison (non- 
systematic, to be sure), as she seeks to present “Indic” thought and the Indian 
“discourse of freedom” as having wholly distinct “origins” from “Western” under- 
standings of freedom. This, she argues, demonstrates the existence of a specifically 
Indian universalism that anchored Gandhian politics. In the process, she highlights 
certain risks linked to transnational approaches, pointing out, for example, that in- 
terest in how “Gandhi’s ethical practices” were shaped by “his friendship with Henry 
Polak and Hermann Kallenbach” may contribute to ignoring “deeper [Indian] 
sources,” or insisting that it is necessary to recognize the sharply distinct “origins” 
of “Western” and “Indic” “discourses of freedom” even while recognizing how ef- 
forts to “bridge” them, or what Gilmartin might term a “link,” have affected dis- 
cussions in both India and the West.* 


3 Robert Travers, “The Eighteenth Century in Indian History,” Fighteenth-Century Studies 40, no. 
3 (2007): 492-508, 493. On debates about “empire,” see, e.g., Patrick O’Brien, “Historiographical Tra- 
ditions and Modern Imperatives for the Restoration of Global History,” Journal of Global History 1, no. 
1 (2006): 3-39; From Orientalism to Ornamentalism: Empire and Difference in History, Special Issue, 
Journal of Colonialism and Colonial History 3, no. 1 (2002); Imperial Trauma, parts I, II, and III, Special 
Issues, Common Knowledge 11, no. 2 (2005), 11, no. 3 (2005), and 12, no. 1 (2006); Antoinette Burton, 
After the Imperial Turn: Thinking with and through the Nation (Durham, N.C., 2003); Stephen Howe, “The 
Slow Death and Strange Rebirths of Imperial History,” Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History 
29, no. 2 (2001): 131-141; Stephen Ellis, “Writing Histories of Contemporary Africa,” Journal of African 
History 43, no. 1 (2002): 1-26. For particularly interesting efforts to define what makes empire different, 
see Frederick Cooper and Jane Burbank, Empires in World History: Power and the Politics of Difference 
(Princeton, N.J., forthcoming); on what, if anything, distinguishes colonial law, see Lauren Benton, A 
Search for Sovereignty: Law and Geography in European Empires (Cambridge, 2010); for two recent chal- 
lenges to arguments about the specificity of “colonial” violence, see Isabel V. Hull, Absolute Destruction: 
Military Culture and the Practices of War in Imperial Germany (Ithaca, N.Y., 2005), and David A. Bell, 
The First Total War: Napoleon’s Europe and the Birth of Warfare As We Know It (Boston, 2007). 

4 On the transnational and comparative history, see “AHR Conversation: On Transnational His- 
tory,” American Historical Review 111, no. 5 (December 2006): 1441-1464; Frederick Cooper, “Race, 
Ideology, and the Perils of Comparative History,” American Historical Review 101, no. 4 (October 1996): 
1122-1138; Micol Seigel, “Beyond Compare: Comparative Method after the Transnational Turn,” Rad- 
ical History 91 (2005): 62-90; Ann Laura Stoler, “Intimidations of Empire: Predicaments of the Tactile 
and Unseen,” in Stoler, ed., Haunted by Empire: Geographies of Intimacy in North American History 
(Durham, N.C., 2006), 1-22; Stoler, “Tense and Tender Ties: The Politics of Comparison in North 
American History and (Post) Colonial Studies,” ibid., 23-67; Todd Shepard, “Making French and Eu- 
ropean Coincide: Decolonization and the Politics of Comparative and Transnational Histories,” Ab 
Imperio: Studies of New Imperial History and Nationalism in the Post-Soviet Space 2, no. 27 (2007): 339- 
360. On the transnational in recent South Asian discussions, see Harald Fischer-Tiné, “Indian Nation- 
alism and the ‘World Forces’: Transnational and Diasporic Dimensions of the Indian Freedom Move- 
ment on the Eve of the First World War,” Journal of Global History 2, no. 3 (2007): 325-344. 
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What is perhaps less expected, however, is that these three historians, each well 
versed in the conventions and critical strategies of cultural history, all share a marked 
interest in topics and evidence related to the state, the legal, and “politics” (as con- 
ventionally understood). Gilmartin takes up insights from the post-Marxist political 
theorist Ernesto.Laclau to propose “another approach to the comparative study of 
democracy—and of the operation of elections,” which addresses limits that he iden- 
tifies in well-established liberal and Marxist models. Mukherjee engages with the 
“category of difference,” which has been so crucial to postcolonial critics in their 
discussion of identity (although she deploys “difference” in a way that has little con- 
nection with these intellectual antecedents). She argues that the Gandhian move- 
ment pursued a novel and distinct politics of freedom, which rejected “the discourse 
of the British Empire” and produced “one of the first mass political movements for 
national independence to be based on the rejection of identity and nationalism.” 
Sivasundaram interrogates both Kandyan and British techniques of government and 
politics at “the advent of British rule” on Sri Lanka. His history of “the making of 
the island as a separate unit of governance” and how this redirected and stymied the 
“flow of peoples” makes visible how state formation crystallized identities and lim- 
ited existing possibilities.> 

Sivasundaram presents his work as part of a larger historiographical shift, writing 
that “after some decades of attention to questions of discourse, world historians are 
now turning to the state and governance once more.” The chronology here is a bit 
uncertain. In a 2005 essay, Patrick O’Brien argued that South Asian history, finally, 
“is now productively engaged in reclaiming major areas of history,” which he con- 
trasted with the field’s previous “preoccupation with politics and state formation.” 
In the 1980s, this state fixation was one charge that subalternists leveled at nationalist 
and “Cambridge school” historians. While the difference in chronological perspec- 
tive is striking, what is perhaps most important here is the frame of reference, be- 
tween the precision of “South Asian history” and the undefined category of “world 
historians,” a vagueness that allows Sivasundaram explicitly to position his approach 
above geographic boundaries. It is a move quite consistent with the insightful critique 
his article marshals against the constraints of supposedly “natural spatial units.” As 
South Asianists tire of the intense internalist debates that have done so much to draw 
external attention to their field, a focus on the state and state-centered politics ap- 
pears to offer one way out. He is certainly correct that this is a widespread phe- 
nomenon, visible in much recent historical work by scholars trained to think as cul- 
turalists (myself included) as well as others.° 

The temptation is to qualify these historians’ fresh interest in the state and state- 
centered politics as yet another pathway “beyond the cultural turn”; or beyond our 


5 Sivasundaram’s article also speaks to current debates about the South Asian origins of the modern 
British state. Cf. Jon Wilson, The Domination of Strangers: Modern Governance in Eastern India (Bas- 
ingstoke, 2008) 

6 On efforts to encourage new directions in South Asian history, see Theory and Method in Indian 
Intellectual History, Special Issue, Modern Intellectual History 4, no. 1 (2007): 3-171; Andrew Sartori, 
“The British Empire and Its Liberal Mission,” Journal of Modern History 78, no. 3 (2006): 623-642; on 
renewed South Asianist attention to state, see Susan Pedersen, “Review: Beyond Sovereignty: Britain, 
Empire and Transnationalism, c. 1880-1950,” Journal of Global History 3, no. 2 (2008): 287-288. On 
recent scholarly attention to “the state,” see James C. Scott, The Art of Not Being Governed: An Anarchist 
History of Upland Southeast Asia (New Haven, Conn., 2009). 
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FicurE 1: The History Department Seminar Room at the Johns Hopkins University, circa 1890. Herbert Baxter 
Adams is seated at the center. Courtesy of the Johns Hopkins University. 


generation’s fixation, which Mukherjee and Sivasundaram each explicitly target, on 
“identity”; or around the limits of “discourse”—to insist, in short, on a “political 
turn” or a “turn to the state.”” There is ample evidence here for such claims, par- 
ticularly in the articles by Mukherjee and Sivasundaram. It is also, however, first and 
foremost a return to the very foundations of modern historical practice. In the early 
1880s, Herbert Baxter Adams, as historian Bonnie G. Smith reminds us, designed 
a seminar room for the first American university (Johns Hopkins) to institutionalize 
“scientific history.” On one wall, above the large, elongated tables—around which 
scholars would gather to examine archival documents brought before them and to 
debate what those sources meant, notably how they fit into the historiographies that 
each of these men aimed to master—Adams had inscribed “History Is Past Politics 
and Politics Present History.” Smith’s study shows that the nascent history profes- 
sion’s assertion of authority—the claim that trained historians had unique access to 
true stories about the past—was premised far more on prescribed practices than on 
“noble dreams” of objectivity. The most important were the definition of a “scientific 
community” in conjunction with the necessity of so-called archival research. The first 
was to be made up of trained professionals whose mutual surveillance maintained 
quality and guaranteed shared standards; the second positioned the examination of 
information kept in state collections and papers, produced by actors involved in 
states and focused on states, as the sine qua non of professional achievement. As 
Smith analyzes, the “seminar system” circumscribed who could do history (hard- 
working male professionals: to the exclusion of almost all women, non-whites, and 

7 On such temptations, see Joan W. Scott, “History Writing as Critique,” in Keith Jenkins, Sue 
Morgan, and Alun Munslow, eds., Manifestos for History (London, 2007), 19-38; Miri Rubin, “What Is 


Cultural History Now?” in David Cannadine, ed., What Is History Now? (Basingstoke 2002), 80-94; Peter 
Mandler, “The Problem with Cultural History,” Cultural and Social History 1, no. 1 (2004): 94-117. 
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other “others”—class played a key role—who supposedly lacked objectivity and 
other important qualifications). At the same time, the celebration of state archives 
directed attention to the (seemingly preordained) rise of the nation-state and mar- 
ginalized the ephemera of everyday life, evidence linked to the “private sphere,” 
stories of “little” people and of lives and developments outside of “politics” —the 
- very types of primary sources associated with most working people, women, and 
racial others, as well as with so-called subalterns. In those nation-states that had or 
dreamed of empires, imperial history held pride of place.® 

Since the early 1960s, critiques of state-centric discussions have driven many of 
the most influential attempts to redefine what historians do. Looking beyond the 
state was hardly novel. Quite soon after the discipline staked its claims, some pro- 
fessional historians quickly used their new tools and status to look more broadly than 
any narrow concern with the state and state-centered politics would suggest, in 
projects such as Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis, which emerged in the 
1890s from his certainty, as evoked in his journal, that “the great ocean currents of 
economic and social life” were “shaping and reshaping political forms,” or the work 
of Marc Bloch and others who, in the 1920s, insisted that geography as a brute and 
ongoing fact, rather than just a metaphor, shaped history. Proponents of the “New 
History” in the early twentieth century sharply criticized political reductionism—to 
which Adams himself responded that his definition of politics was expansive.° Yet 
in the last five decades, a turn away from the conjunction of “nation-state” and 
“state-centered politics” has become foundational to historiographic innovation. 
From the rise to dominance of social history and then cultural history, to the dra- 
matic decline in diplomatic, military, and political history, efforts to supplement, 
move beyond, or leave behind state-centric research and histories have motivated 
historiographical innovation and determined professional careers. Certainly, the 
current celebration of the “transnational” must be understood in this context.1° 


IT Is A CONTEXT FRAMED by empire. In his reflections on the practice of history after 
“European empires collapsed under challenge from nationalist movements,” Dipesh 
Chakrabarty notes that “the discussion of history in the West was quite profoundly 
shaped by the intellectual fallout from decolonization . . . The force of this process,” 
he suggests, “brought the older nineteenth-century European understandings of his- 


8 Bonnie G. Smith, The Gender of History: Men, Women, and Historical Practice (Cambridge, Mass., 
1998), 110; Peter Novick, “That Noble Dream”: The “Objectivity Question” and the American Historical 
Profession (Cambridge, 1988). 

® Quote from Ray Billington, Frederick Jackson Turner: Historian, Scholar, Teacher (New York, 
1973), 101; on Bloch, see Smith, The Gender of History, 226. On the “New History” and Baxter’s maxim, 
see Raymond J. Cunningham, “Is History Past Politics? Herbert Baxter Adams as Precursor of the ‘New 
History,’” History Teacher 9, no. 2 (1976): 244-257, 252. 

10 See, for example, Iggers and Wang, A Global History of Modern Historiography, 250-316, 364-401. 
James C. Scott claims that “since 1945, and in some cases before then,” it has become impossible for 
any significant part of the globe or group of people to escape state rule, which might help explain the 
concurrent intensity of challenges to state-centric histories. See Scott, The Art of Not Being Governed, 
xii. Note that Scott defines this hegemony as that of the “nation-state.” The articles here, notably 
Mukherjee’s, raise important challenges to the tendency to collapse “nation” and “state” in histories of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which I do not have the space to explore. 
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torical truth and knowledge to a crisis.”!! The agents and arguments he fingers surely 
did play key roles in this amazing flowering of views, methods, and arguments. Yet 
it will not do to reduce the multiple and extraordinarily diverse set of challenges to 
Western certainties and empires (on the ground and of the mind) to a singular “pro- 
cess” of decolonization. 

Rather, a multiplicity of challenges came from a broad array of critics of colonial 
rule, from others whose struggles gained force in conversation or identification with 
anticolonialism (notably, to take the US. case, activists for black freedom, feminists, 
and gay liberationists), as well as from within the European/North American-cen- 
tered history profession itself. The latter pointed in many directions. Some merit 
particular attention because their claims so closely parallel presumptions now cur- 
rent among historians. Right after World War II, for example, the new United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) brought to- 
gether an international committee of historians to theorize a novel approach to 
history, which would move beyond “a mutilated history that consists only of a series 
of political conflicts decided, ultimately, by recourse to armed conflict,” in order to 
include that which had been “silenced”: “daily life, ways of life and customs, the back 
and forth exchange of ideas, scientific progress, our shared heritage of arts and let- 
ters, all that constitutes the real life of a people and the history of humanity.” This 
scholarly effort sought both to recognize the historical importance of nation-states 
and to challenge how state-centered histories ignored cross-border flows and larger 
stories. As a pilot demonstration, UNESCO funded and circulated a thirty-page 
summary for a future textbook, “International Origins of a National Culture: Ex- 
perimental Materials for a History of France,” written by Lucien Febvre and Fran- 
cois Crouzet. They began by noting that “it can be seen at a glance that a people like 
ours has developed slowly, taking its components now here, now there about the 
world and that alien strains have quickly been absorbed into the whole.” The central 
section was titled “It’s a Good Thing to Be a Hybrid People” (“II est bien d’étre des 
sangs-mélés”). In the new trilingual UNESCO scholarly journal Cahiers d’Histoire 
Mondiale/Journal of World History/Cuardernos de Historia Mundial, established in 
July 1953, editor Lucien Febvre and other historians sought to pursue this vision. The 
Mexican historian Silvio Zavala, in a parallel project, embraced these methods as he 
piloted a collective project on the “hemispheric history” of the Americas, which 
attended “to both unities and diversities” and culminated in multiple publications 
(in both Spanish and English) in 1962.12 

The contours of this post-World War II scholarly drive to write history that chal- 
lenged national stories of distinction and conflict were consonant with an ambient 
certainty, which such academics shared with many politicians, that nation-states were 
in crisis and that novel supranational forms (federations, confederations, “commu- 


11 Dipesh Chakrabarty, “The Public Life of History: An Argument out of India,” Postcolonial Studies 
11, no. 2 (2008): 169-190, 186. 4 

12 Lucien Febvre and Francois Crouzet, “Origines internationales d’une civilization: Eléments d’une 
histoire de France” (Paris, December 28, 1951), UNESCO Archives, Paris, ED/TB/10, 1-32, 4, 19, my 
translation; Lucien Febvre, “Foreword,” Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale/Journal of World History/Cuadernos 
de Historia Mundial 1, no. 1 (1953): 6-9, 7; Silvio Zavala, “A General View of the Colonial History of 
the New World,” American Historical Review 66, no. 4 (July 1961): 913-929, 914. On Zavala, see Jack 
P. Greene, “Hemispheric History and Atlantic History,” in Jack P. Greene and Philip D. Morgan, eds., 
Atlantic History: A Critical Appraisal (New York, 2009), 199-316, 309. 
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nities,” commonwealths) would soon supplant or subsume them. The Nazi and fascist 
embrace of highly centralized ultranationalism had sapped the nation-state model 
of its legitimacy; the emergence of new international institutions—from the United 
Nations to the Bretton Woods economic structures—further undermined belief in 
the utility of nation-states. This was what led Alfred Bonne, an Israeli sociologist who 
contributed numerous studies to UNESCO projects, to speak of “the world-wide 
tendency towards unification of small states within the larger unit of a union.” !3 Such 
talk was not limited to idealists: the political theorist of realism Hans Morgenthau 
“emphasized the obsolescence of the sovereign national state” in his Politics among 
Nations (1947). In the 1954 second edition, he lauded “attempts to create novel 
supranational institutions” on the basis of what they already had achieved (even as 
he dismissed the “illusory hopes” that, in fact, had led to the establishment of these 
same institutions, such as the United Nations; most work on his thought reduces it 
to this anti-utopian pendant, while ignoring his post-nation-state presumptions).'4 

Many of these arguments conveniently served to give new explanations for em- 
pire, for why territories and peoples that had been joined together through imperial 
conquest and remained linked by the laws, institutions, threats, and actual violence 
of colonial rule should stick together rather than break apart. In the case of France, 
for example, Charles de Gaulle called for the establishment of a France-Colonies 
Bloc at Brazzaville in 1944, while French essayists summoned structures into being 
such as a French jurist’s proposal in favor of “Global France,” or the joint appeal 
by a West African politician (and poet), a Cambodian prince, and a French ad- 
ministrator for the founding of a “French Imperial Community”; soon, laws renamed 
the empire the French Union and replaced the term “colonies” with “Overseas 
France.”!5 Yet many anticolonialist thinkers, militants, and leaders, too, were du- 
bious that the European-style nation-state was the best vehicle toward a more just 
and free future. 

Mukherjee gives us one clear example of this when she paraphrases Ashis Nandy, 
for whom figures such as Rabindranath Tagore and Gandhi shared “a critique of 
nationalism and a refusal to recognize the nation-state as the organizing principle 
of Indian civilization.” Mukherjee’s history of how Indic philosophy evolved in ten- 
sion with the growth of anticolonial politics posits that the coming together of a 
state-focused nationalist project resituated an Indian approach to universalism 
rather than ending it—although that is what Tagore argued when he castigated Gan- 
dhi’s “betrayal.” There were, at the time and subsequently, many other examples of 
this tension among anticolonialists over whether the horizon of the nation-state need 
obscure all other potential futures: pan-Africanist and Marxist visions; projects for 
a Union of the Maghreb; the Gamal Abdel Nasser-—led establishment of a United 
Arab Republic; Frantz Fanon’s suspicions of bourgeois nationalists; the Algerian 


13 Alfred Bonné, The Economic Development of the Middle East: An Outline of Planned Reconstruction 
after the War (London, 1945), 122. 

14 See Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace, 2nd ed. (New 
York, 1954), vii, viii; James P. Speer II, “Hans Morgenthau and the World State,” World Politics 20, no. 
2 (1968): 207-227. 

15 Clotaire Bée, “La doctrine d’intégration,” Recueil Penant 2 (1946): 27—48; Robert Lemaignen, 
ie Sédar Senghor, and Prince Sisonath Youtévong, La communauté impériale francaise (Paris, 
1 f 
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(bourgeois) nationalist Ferhat Abbas’s repeated efforts to redirect Algerian nation- 
alism toward federalism and to force the French to accept Algerian autonomy; the 
great reluctance with which Félix Houphouét-Boigny and Léopold Sédar Senghor 
accepted the end of the French Union and, short years later, the independence of 
the countries each led (Céte d’Ivoire and Senegal, respectively). Yet these many 
projects and goals, all of which targeted injustice and racism (some with far more 
sincerity and/or acuity than others) and proposed new institutional structures and 
novel political arrangements, disappear when we reduce them to the “process of 
decolonization.” They disappeared, as well, because they failed. It was instead the 
establishment of formally independent nation-states that became the marker of de- 
colonization’s success—and the existence of a process. In the last months of the 
Algerian War, French commentators redefined the term “decolonization” to equal 
a “tide of History,” which helped them avoid grappling with the multiple exigencies 
that anticolonialism writ large proposed or implied. This understanding explained 
why France needed to stop pretending that it could hold on to Algeria; it also reduced 
“decolonization” to the establishment of national sovereignty, limited to the dec- 
laration of independence from formal colonial rule. Among the multiple effects of 
what the anthropologist David Scott terms “constitutional decolonization” was how 
effectively it foreclosed the post-World War II crisis of the nation-state.1¢ 

This more complicated history may be particularly useful in the current context, 
as the “end of empires” seems less a fixed end point, located in the mid-twentieth 
century, than a pipe dream.!” For anticolonial writers at the time, Scott stresses, 
future sovereignty was the horizon, a horizon that would be not an end point but an 
entryway toward more progress: a stage in the movement of history. But in the post- 
colonial moment, the post-utopian taking of accounts, he urges scholars to assess 
how possibilities foreclosed or abandoned fit into what happened. Already, several 
important debates among historians have emerged inspired by post-independence 
deceptions. To explain postcolonial critics’ interest in unexpected connections, par- 
adoxes, and stories (as well as what some castigate as “jargon”), Gyan Prakash iden- 
tified “an attempt to respond to a situation in which historical developments have 
deeply compromised some of the old truths or rendered them irrelevant.” The his- 
torian Frederick Cooper, although far more reticent toward theory, urged African- 
ists to take seriously the important task of thinking about the importance of empire— 
and its “end”—in the aftermath of the “heroic age” of decolonization, which is to 
say amid the widespread discrediting of and disappointment in the leaders and prom- 
ises that led former colonies to statehood.!® 


16 See Todd Shepard, The Invention of Decolonization: The Algerian War and the Remaking of France, 
2nd ed. (Ithaca, N.Y., 2008); David Scott, Conscripts of Modernity: The Tragedy of Colonial Enlightenment 
(Durham, N.C., 2004), 123; Frederick Cooper, Decolonization and African Society: The Labor Question 
in French and British Africa (Cambridge, 1996). 

17 See Joan W. Scott’s argument that historical work must engage in critique, the embrace of his- 
torical questions and methods to interrogate the foundational presumptions of phenomena and rela- 
tionships, which might otherwise seem natural. Such attention, she proposes, works to make what she 
terms “indeterminate futures” more possible. Scott, “History Writing as Critique,” 19-38. 

18 Gyan Prakash, “Who’s Afraid of Postcoloniality?” Social Text 49 (1996): 187-203, 200; Frederick 
Cooper, “Conflict and Connection: Rethinking Colonial African History,” American Historical Review 
99, no. 5 (December 1994): 1516-1545. See also Dane Kennedy, “Imperial History and Post-Colonial 
Theory,” Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History 24, no. 3 (1996): 345-363. 
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The articles here remain largely silent about whether questions raised by con- 
temporary history shape their projects. The authors express no deception with “the 
state” or state-centered politics, just interest. They position their attention to the 
state and state-centered politics in the context of current historiographic concerns: 
the blind spots they. identify in existing histories of South Asia, of empire, and of 
“difference,” as well as frustration with the limits of what each terms “discourse.”?!? 
By looking to states and state-centered politics, they open impressive possibilities to 
expand ongoing discussions and pinpoint new topics. Yet as debates over how to do 
the history of empire remind us, it is useful to understand why we ask certain ques- 
tions and why certain voices ring louder than others. The work of doing history, of 
course, is more than a free-flowing exchange of ideas: at least in its modern mode, 
“political” topics and official evidence—when stored in state archives, in particular— 
always punch above their weight. As Smith’s unsettling history of the foundations of 
our discipline suggests, practices—archival research and the “seminar method”— 
both ground historians’ most compelling insights and structure some of our most 
telling compromises, limits, and blind spots. 


LOOKING TO THE STATE Now requires historians to think more seriously about the 
sources we use, more particularly about how archives as institutions shape the history 
we write. In a striking and effective move, Sivasundaram argues that definitions of 
Sri Lanka and Lankans as wholly distinct from India and Indians (and the wider 
world), which emerged as British rule took hold there, persist at least in part because 
of British decisions about how to organize and where to stock official archives. Key 
archives for India and Sri Lanka were classified apart and stored at separate sites 
in London. “The tiresome journey between the two collections,” Sivasundaram sug- 
gests, “means that Indian historians rarely look at the Sri Lankan files and vice 
versa.” Archives, as the pioneering work of recent historians of these institutions 
suggests, helped make states “modern” and allowed them to extend their empire— 
concurrently, and in conjunction, these same archives did the same thing for the 
historical profession.2° Historians, in recent decades, have dramatically expanded 
the sites where we look for sources. Many have sought to take seriously the status 
of sources as texts and to read “against the grain” of texts stored in state archives— 
“radically subversive re-readings of the tainted evidence,” as Ranajt Guha and others 
have argued. Sivasundaram’s example suggests the utility of doing the research and 
reflection necessary to “read with the grain of the archives,” as anthropologist Ann 


19 See Ronald Grigor Suny, “Back and Beyond: Reversing the Cultural Turn?” American Historical 
Review 107, no. 5 (December 2002): 1476-1499, 1488; Carol Walker Bynum, “Perspectives, Connections 
and Objects: What’s Happening in History Now?” Daedalus 138, no. 1 (2009): 71-86. 

20 See Ann Blair and Jennifer Milligan, eds., Toward a Cultural History of Archives, Special Issue, 
Archival Science 7, no. 4 (2007), esp. Jennifer S. Milligan, “Curious Archives: Making the Musée de 
V histoire de France in the Archives of the Second Empire,” 359-367; Emma Rothschild, “The Archives 
of Universal History,” Journal of World History 19, no. 3 (2008): 375-401; on the history of archives in 
South Asia, see Mary Poovey, “The Limits of the Universal Knowledge Project: British India and the 
East Indiamen,” Critical Inquiry 30 (2004): 183-202; Philip J. Stern, “The History and Historiography 
of the English East India Company: Past, Present ... and Future!” History Compass 7, no. 4 (2009): 
1146-1180, esp. 1147, 1155, 1159. 
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Laura Stoler terms it, to historicize archives as foundations of historical authority 
as well as of state power.?! 

Past politics is meaty stuff, but renewed interest in it will benefit greatly if the 
efforts that social and cultural historians, in particular, made to resist the tug of the 
state and state-centered politics can inform how we study their traces and effects. 
To focus on the archives as institutions draws attention to often ignored aspects of 
the obviously necessary research queries “Are there relevant sources? And if so, 
where?” It reminds us to ask why sources are available and how their availability is 
organized. Such methodological resistance to presumptions of transparency reso- 
nates with well-known theoretical challenges to the very possibility of unmediated 
access to the real and the true. It also, however, reflects the critical injunction for 
historians to historicize. A more explicit attention to method, to how we do history, 
would work to bring some fresh air and revealing light into our seminar rooms—with 
no need to repaint old slogans, paint over more recent ones, or shutter the doors 
that, slowly, have been forced open both by people formerly excluded and to topics 
previously disdained. 

71 William R. Pinch, “Same Difference in India and Europe,” History and Theory 38, no. 3 (1999): 


389-407, 391; Ann Laura Stoler, Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common 
Sense (Princeton, N.J., 2009). 
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LEONARD Y. ANDAYA. Leaves of the Same Tree: Trade and 
Ethnicity in the Straits of Melaka. Honolulu: University of 
Hawai‘i Press. 2008. Pp. x, 320. $58.00. 


Leonard Y. Andaya has built a distinguished career as 
historian of island Southeast Asia in its early modern 
period. He has focused on Southeast Asia’s mobile 
communities of seas, ports, and island interiors whose 
fortunes were intertwined with the trade and travelers 
each new monsoon brought. In major works—The King- 
dom of Johor, 1641-1728 (1975), The Heritage of Arung 
Palakka: A History of South Sulawesi (Celebes) in the 
Seventeenth Century (1981), The World of Maluku: East- 
ern Indonesia in the Early Modern Period (1993)—An- 
daya explores the most important hubs of this island 
world; his numerous smaller studies rescue from ob- 
scurity men—and some women—who stamped their 
personality on Southeast Asia’s courts and ports. To a 
field served by Chinese, Arab, and European sources 
Andaya brings a command of Malay-language chroni- 
cles, legends, and oral traditions. He has taken up J. C. 
van Leur’s challenge to position Southeast Asia’s actors 
at the center of histories of the region. It is with au- 
thority that Andaya now addresses the writing of South- 
east Asian history and offers a conceptualization of eth- 
nicity that makes sense of myriad confusing and 
conflicting records. 

Too often, Andaya observes, historians of Southeast 
Asia take today’s ethnic labels and apply them as ex- 
planatory factors to past events. They construct histo- 
ries around “ethnic conflict” and attribute “hardening” 
of ethnic categories to the propensity of former colonial 
administrations to slot the governed into compartments 
for purposes of control. Andaya argues that ethnicity is 
a concept relevant to the interpretation of precolonial 
Southeast Asian pasts. Ethnic labels have long histories 
of usage in Southeast Asia; they are not only the cre- 
ation of nationalists campaigning against colonial rule, 
nor are they fixed. A key proposition of this book is that 
ethnicity is always in formation. 

Andaya defines ethnicity as a way of viewing and liv- 
ing in the world by individuals who believe they share 
a common ancestor, customs, and place of origin, and 
who are convinced that an enduring core defines them 
as a group. Ethnic identity evolves in a state of height- 


ened self-awareness resulting from increasing contact 
with others. Scholarly literature often stresses the role 
of elites in fashioning a group’s identity, but Andaya 
reminds us of the contribution of ordinary people in 
“living ethnicity” in their daily life through their dress, 
food, and language. Such boundary markers are readily 
recognizable by others; they preserve a sense of group 
cohesion. At the same time, ethnic identity reconsti- 
tutes itself in response to changing economic and po- 
litical circumstances. 

Malayu (in English, Malay) is the broad ethnic cat- 
egory Andaya investigates. The site for his study is the 
Straits of Melaka, today the boundary between Malay- 
sia and Indonesia and the link between China and In- 
dia, the Arabian peninsula, East Africa, and Europe. 
For two millennia this water highway has offered stop- 
ping-off points for provisioning and purchasing the re- 
gion’s specialties. In the Straits, foreign shippers sought 
the services of experienced locals to navigate its narrow 
channels and dangerous shoals and to protect them 
against pirates operating out of its hidden bays. Inter- 
national trade was the mechanism injecting foreign 
merchants and visitors into Southeast Asia’s harbor 
towns. Difference was most acutely experienced on the 
coasts. Accordingly, Andaya’s study is set in the ports 
and the maze of river and jungle paths linking littoral 
to hinterland. 

“Malayu” was first applied to communities on the 
Sumatran side of the Straits by a Chinese observer in 
644 c.z. Later, Malayu came to include peoples settled 
along both coasts and in the interior of Sumatra. From 
the fifteenth century, Malayu also meant descendants 
of Sumatrans living in the Malay peninsula. Through- 
out the book, Andaya uses the older spelling, Malayu, 
to designate these peoples and their language, culture, 
and polities, and reserves the contemporary form, Me- 
layu, for the majority ethnic group of today’s Malaysia. 

Andaya begins his study in an area stretching from 
the coasts of southern India to the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra, the Gulf of Siam, and Vietnam. He calls this 
zone by an old term of Arab geographers, the Sea of 
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Malayu. He draws on geology for indications of shifting 
rivers and coastlines, on archaeology for evidence of 
artifacts from distant manufactories, and he scours In- 
dian and Chinese records. Andaya identifies a web of 
trading communities sharing a common cultural idiom 
in which he says the antecedents of Malayu identity may 
be found. 

In chapter two, Andaya marshals linguistic evidence 
for Malayic language originating in West Borneo and 
for emigrations of Malayic speakers to Sumatra at the 
beginning of the common era. He argues that a Malayu 
cultural complex gelled in southeastern Sumatra in the 
polity of Sriwijaya over the seventh to fourteenth cen- 
turies c.£. Enduring components were an entrepét state 
engaged in maritime trade; a ruler with sacred at- 
tributes; government through families linked by kin- 
ship, marriage, and adoption; a mixed population; and 
a realm whose territory was ever in flux, its reach sub- 
ject to the shifting locations of sea, land, and forest 
dwellers who at any one time acknowledged its ruler as 
overlord. 

Historians of Southeast Asia employ the metaphors 
of mandala or galaxy for states consisting of an exem- 
plary center and its satellite communities. Peoples on 
the periphery were most attuned to difference, and An- 
daya argues that it was there that ethnic identities 
formed and reformed. Satellite communities could shift 
allegiance to a newly rising entrepdot, so rulers tried to 
forge lasting bonds with their leading families through 
threats of supernatural sanctions or bestowal of gifts, 
titles, and daughters in marriage. Sriwijaya was not an 
empire as conventionally understood, but a network of 
kin groups revolving around a series of capitals. By 1365 
the author of the Desawarnana could write, from distant 
Java, of a “bhumi Malayu” (Malay world) that Andaya 
equates with most of Sumatra (p. 14). 

The stimulus of international trade produced the all- 
embracing Malayu ethnic category and refinements 
within it. Separate chapters explain when, where, and 
why Minangkabau, Batak, and Acehnese formed within 
the larger Malayu category. These are communities 
with deep roots in lands bordering the Straits of 
Melaka, in contrast to relatively recent newcomers such 
as Chinese, Arabs, Javanese, and Europeans whose re- 
membered homelands and formative myths lie beyond 
Sumatra and the Straits. 

Andaya establishes the home bases of the three sub- 
groups and describes each group’s ecological environ- 
ment: the jungle paths and river tributaries they trav- 
eled and the unique produce they brought to coastal 
markets. There they confronted what Andaya terms an 
“extensive, expansive, and imperializing” Malayu eth- 
nicity (p. 11). Against it they consciously developed 
their own distinctive identities because, in that encoun- 
ter, they perceived that separate identity ensured them 
a specific economic function. They preserved their 
home bases from intruders by exploiting rumors of can- 
nibalism, legends of kings with dangerous powers, and 
megalithic markers. Key ingredients in the journey into 
Minangkabau identity were reverence for sacred rulers 
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in the mountains of Pagaruyung; a remembered Hindu- 
Buddhist kingship of the thirteenth century; and ma- 
triliny and rantau, the custom of men leaving the home- 
land to trade. Batak referents were their village of 
origin on the western shore of Lake Toba; patrilineal 
clans; books of spells, astrological charts, and laws re- 
ceived from the semi-divine ancestor; and the leader- 
ship of high priests. 

The chapter on the formation of Acehnese ethnicity 
begins by taking the Malayu story across the Straits to 
the west coast of the Malay peninsula in the fifteenth 
century. Rulers of the new entrepét of Melaka claimed 
supernatural origins atop a mountain in Sumatra and 
links to the Hindu god Siva. Miracles marked their con- 
version to Islam in Melaka, and Malayu literary tradi- 
tion grafted Muslim ancestors on to the sacred lineage. 
Melaka set a pattern for kingship that was duplicated 
in sultanates subsequently established along the shores 
of the Indonesian archipelago. 

That polycentric world sustained Malayu culture af- 
ter Melaka was conquered by the Portuguese in 1511. 
The exemplary center now relocated to Sumatra’s 
northern tip. There Acehnese ethnic identity crystal- 
lized out of this Melaka-Malayu heritage and out of 
connections forged with Asia’s Muslim empires. Aceh’s 
Islam came through a Persian-Mughal filter; its court 
life reflected Mughal practice more than Melaka’s Hin- 
du-inflected royal culture. The sultan proceeded to the 
mosque on Fridays accompanied by thousands of re- 
tainers, elephants, and horses, his extensive harem was 
guarded by eunuchs, and his authority was proclaimed 
through Persian titles and the Mughal nine-fold seal. 
Under the patronage of Aceh’s sultans, a body of lit- 
erature was produced in Malayu, and translations of 
Arabic and Persian works mediated Islam to archipel- 
ago societies. The Acehnese, concludes Andaya, ce- 
mented Islam to Malayu identity. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Aceh fell to 
Johor and the centre of Melayu culture passed again to 
the Malay peninsula. The Johor sultanate reproduced 
Melaka’s Malayu style at court. Malayu people would 
be Islamic forever, thanks to the Acehnese, but they 
would practice an Islam shorn of Aceh’s “Mughal ex- 
otics” (p. 138), the eunuchs, elephants, and horses. 
Aceh, now hemmed in by Johor and Johor’s European 
allies, turned inward. Here Andaya hints at how to en- 
visage the “missing eighteenth century” in Acehnese 
history. He says that Acehnese identity fused Islam with 
rice agriculture, hereditary landholders, dynasties of re- 
ligious leaders, and literature composed in Acehnese 
language. Aceh became a community turned away from 
the Straits and averse to outsiders, whether Dutch col- 
onizers in the nineteenth century or the government of 
Indonesia in the twentieth. 

Andaya concludes his study by examining small 
groups living on sea and in remote interiors of the Ma- 
lay peninsula and Sumatra. These were not random 
roamers but peoples who lived and worked in specific 
territories. As long as Malayu needed forest and sea 
products to sell to foreign traders, they valued the ser- 
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vices of mobile populations, but, once rubber, tin, and 
petroleum replaced bezoar stones, resins, and turtle 
eggs in the export trade, the relationship lost its 
complementarity. Malayu peoples began to regard for- 
est dwellers with contempt as eaters of wild animals, 
naked, dirty, and not Muslim; sea dwellers were now 
predators. Today, both groups are seen as impediments 
to economic development in Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Readers will be puzzled why, in his historical treat- 
ment of the formation of Minangkabau and Batak iden- 
tities, Andaya does not emphasize Islam and Christian- 
ity. The time period in which he sets his study and in 
which he locates the formation of Malayu and its sub- 
groups is roughly the first 1800 years of the common 
era, before the dominance of late nineteenth-century 
colonial states and their agricultural and mining econ- 
omies. But the Minangkabau were Muslim well before 
the era of high colonialism; they felt the impact of the 
first wave of Wahhabism in the opening years of the 
nineteenth century. Batak migrating to the coasts came 
into contact with both Muslims and Christians, and re- 
ligion became and remains today a key identifier for 
Batak lineages. 

A hallmark of Andaya’s research is his clear expo- 
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sition of the latest scholarship. His approach is marked 
by generous acknowledgment of research by scholars in 
Europe and in Asia. He draws directly on sources in 
English, Dutch, French, and varieties of Malay, and on 
translations from Chinese, Tamil, and Arabic. He ex- 
amines Malayu texts that have been preserved in Arabic 
and Latin alphabets, and grounds the research in re- 
markably diverse secondary sources. He also integrates 
Europeans into this narrative. Like Arabs and Chinese, 
Europeans were observers and recorders of the process 
of ethnic formation, as well as contributors to it by their 
presence and difference. The geographic focus here is 
the Straits, but Andaya’s research methodology could 
fruitfully be applied to the study of the making of eth- 
nicity across Southeast Asia. 

This book is the work of a scholar at his peak. Andaya 
demonstrates the vitality and significance of ethnicity in 
interpreting Southeast Asian histories. It is an essential 
book for students of Southeast Asia and will be read 
with profit by all scholars who investigate ethnicity and 
its role in the formation of contemporary societies. 

JEAN GELMAN TAYLOR 
University of New South Wales 


Steve Pincus. 1688: The First Modern Revolution. (The 
Lewis Walpole Series in Eighteenth-Century Culture and 
History.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 


647. $40.00. 


Authorial views are often subordinated to publishing 
exigencies when blurbs are written, but these blurbs are 
significant because of what they say about the appar- 
ently desirable features of a work. The first three sen- 
tences of the cover copy of Steve Pincus’s new book are 
as follows: 

“For two hundred years historians have viewed Eng- 
land’s Glorious Revolution of 1688-1689 as an unrevo- 
lutionary revolution—bloodless, consensual, aristo- 
cratic, and above all, sensible. In this brilliant new 
interpretation Steve Pincus refutes this traditional 
view. By expanding the interpretive lens to include a 
broader geographical and chronological frame, Pincus 
demonstrates that England’s revolution was a Euro- 
pean event, that it took place over a number of years, 
not months, and that it had repercussions in India, 
North America, the West Indies, and throughout con- 
tinental Europe.” 

Turning to the back, the encomia begin with Bernard 
Bailyn: “Pincus challenges Macaulay and the orthodox 
view that the Glorious Revolution was moderate, 
peaceful, and conservative and reveals a violent trans- 
formational event.” John Brewer discerns “a radical in- 
terpretation,” and Nigel Smith claims that “Pincus 
overturns many received views.” 

The text itself is forthright: “The first Modern Rev- 
olution radically transformed England and ultimately 
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helped to shape the modern world” (p. 486), and Pincus 
seizes this narrative by juxtaposing himself with Tho- 
mas Macaulay (pp. 5-6), so that his “book challenges 
every element of this established account” (p. 5). The 
problem with this approach is that Pincus underplays or 
ignores much of the scholarship produced since the tri- 
centenary in 1988 as well as some earlier work. Much 
of what he says that is sensible has been said by others, 
often many others, before him. Indeed, as the writer of 
a featured review, I am asked to expand on the “larger 
implications” of the book, and an obvious one when 
reading Pincus is how authors should locate their own 
work and that of others. We all face problems in this 
respect, and it would not be helpful if every work be- 
comes an historiographical survey. Yet our subject is 
also accretional, heavily so, and that element has to be 
assessed if analytical novelty is being boldly asserted, as 
it is by Pincus. 

Reviewing the field in 1989 with a “bibliographical 
drenching,” J. P. Kenyon argued that “history began to 
emancipate itself from the shackles of Macaulay in 
1948,” while, in 1982, Bruno Neveu presented 1688 as 
a violent rupture and underlined the ideological, po- 
litical and diplomatic tensions of the period. The view 
that what was long presented as an irresistible mani- 
festation of a general aspiration for progress and liberty 
should rather be seen, as it was by contemporaries, as 
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a violent rupture was widely voiced, alongside the con- 
ventional view, at the time of the tercentenary. 

Pincus, however, tends only to cite other historians at 
the start of chapters in order to disagree with them. 
When, in contrast, he agrees, he generally uses the same 
primary sources they do to make the same point. Con- 
trary to Pincus’s suggestion that the revolution has been 
treated in an insular fashion, there is extensive work, 
not least, but not only, by Jonathan I. Israel and George 
Hilton Jones on its international dimensions and sig- 
nificance. The idea of the revolution as a stage on the 
route to modernity is also a familiar one, with valuable 
discussions by, among others, Peter G. M. Dickson. 
From different viewpoints, Christopher Hill and 
Charles Wilson also had important reflections, notably 
on relating the 1680s and 1690s to the English Civil War 
and the Interregnum. 

Pincus argues that the Whigs’ revolt against a mod- 
ernizing state constituted a revolution made possible 
both by the changes it brought and by their espousal of 
a different modernity. His concept of differing paths to 
modernity represented by the protagonists is ably de- 
ployed, and entails an important presentation of James 
II and his supporters, but, again, it will not surprise spe- 
cialists, and some of what he argues entails a simplistic 
reading of the sources. There is, for example, a ten- 
dency to take what James said to foreign diplomats at 
face value. Indeed, despite the extremely impressive 
weight of his knowledge of English primary sources, 
Pincus fails to pay due heed to the problems of archival 
research, notably the ambiguity of much of the evidence 
and difficulties of interpretation. Thus, he is overly in- 
clined to simplify matters. To argue, for example, that 
the choice in foreign policy was “between a modern 
Catholic foreign policy and a modern multi-confes- 
sional policy” (p. 576, n. 6) begs the question why the 
foreign policy of James II should be seen as a modern 
Catholic one as opposed to those of Pope Innocent XI, 
Emperor Leopold I, or Victor Amadeus II: each of the 
latter opposed Louis XIV. Some may find “Catholic 
Modernity” a problematic idea in this context, and 
there is also the question of differentiating between 
James’s goals and methods. For example, the latter 
could be “modern” but the former may seem less so. 

On the whole, Pincus underplays the role of religion 
and religious differences, both in the revolution and in 
the world it helped create. Partly as a result, an account 
of 1688 written from the perspective of Ireland or Scot- 
land would raise questions about the modernity he dis- 
cerns. This point leaves to one side the question of 
whether a drive for ideological conformity or strong re- 
ligious convictions are in some fashion incompatible 
with modernity; the world today suggests otherwise. 
Modernity and modernization are processes, not 
events, and multiple processes at that, and they entail 
controversy and rhetorical positioning as much as ac- 
ademic analysis. Indeed Pincus’s chapter “Rethinking 
Revolutions” relies heavily on argument by assertion. 

There is no doubt of Pincus’s preference for the 
Whigs over James II and his supporters, and, ironically, 
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while displacing later Whiggish accounts of the Glori- 
ous Revolution as a largely bloodless and readily suc- 
cessful defence of liberties, he entrenches another 
Whig myth. This myth has a number of aspects, some 
very familiar such as the argument that the revolution 
was “a bourgeois revolution in a cultural and political 
sense” (p. 483). Thus, Pincus does not accept the view 
of the Revolution of 1688 as, at once, the last successful 
invasion of England and a coup in which the monarch 
was replaced. As far as the Whigs of the day are con- 
cerned, Pincus, instead, argues for a popularity for 
Whig foreign policies that, in practice, is difficult to 
demonstrate because the evidence of contemporary 
views is more problematic than Pincus allows for. In 
this, as in other instances, he is good at finding quotes 
that support his views but is apt to present individuals 
and groups in an overly tidy and coherent fashion and, 
having shaped them accordingly, to employ and discuss 
them in a causative fashion. 

In doing so, Pincus underplays the ideological and 
intellectual cross-currents of the age, cross-currents 
that helped explain often complex responses to unex- 
pected developments. The latter came in spates 
throughout the 1680s and 1690s, and this situation en- 
sures a further problem with Pincus’s account, for, de- 
spite his archival work, he underplays the specific and 
the contingent in favor of the broad-brush and the gen- 
eral. To do so is mistaken because, as Robert Beddard 
and others have shown, the very processes of consti- 
tutional change that were so central to the lasting res- 
onance of the revolution were very much affected by, 
and developed in, the short term. Pincus underplays the 
constitutional element, and that despite its role in nar- 
ratives and analyses of modernization and modernity. 
Moreover, the politics of the years from 1688 to 1721 
were shot through with change and unpredictability, 
and political groupings divided and altered accordingly. 
Dealing with the popularity of the revolution, as Pincus 
ably does, does not address this complexity, while the 
role of the contingent is abundantly shown by the shifts 
in foreign policy. 

The latter were significant, not least because much 
that caused change stemmed from Britain’s central role 
in the Nine Years’ War, and not from the revolution 
itself. The war shaped the nature of the Revolution Set- 
tlement, especially by putting the government under se- 
rious financial pressure, thus ensuring that the role of 
Parliament was expanded. It became an annual part of 
the political system, while, under the Triennial Act of 
1694, elections were to be held at least every three 
years. As the political, economic, and financial pres- 
sures to which the war gave rise also created consid- 
erable stresses within Britain, the experience and legacy 
of the revolution were, in turn, contested in this light. 
However, a focus on war and foreign policy also must 
heed the extent to which by 1698 William III was trying 
to settle European differences in cooperation with 
Louis XIV. Similarly, the Hanoverian accession in 
1714, a key element of the linked constitutional and dy- 
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nastic consequences of the revolution, was followed by 
an alliance with France that lasted until 1731. 

There is also much that is impressive and exciting 
about this book, not only its archival reach but also Pin- 
cus’s intellectual ambition and his determination to 
pursue his theme of modernity as well as his willingness 
to embrace comparative issues. ‘Pincus profitably pur- 
sues his thesis that there are misleading binary oppo- 
sitions in the discussion of confessional issues. Much of 
his book, moreover, is more careful and judicious than 
some of its bolder claims might suggest. 
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So, read the bulk of the book, putting to one side 
some of Pincus’s claims and some of those made about 
the study. Also read it alongside the ranks of other in- 
formed, thoughtful and valuable studies, works by Bed- 
dard, Tim Harris, Israel, Lois G. Schwoerer, W. A. 
Speck, and many others, including, for similar views to 
some of those expressed by Pincus, Patrick Dillon’s The 
Last Revolution: 1688 and the Creation of the Modern 
World (2006). 

JEREMY BLACK 
University of Exeter 


Jon Exster. Alexis de Tocqueville, the First Social Scientist. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 202. 


$22.99. 


Pau A. Rane. Soft Despotism, Democracy’s Drift: Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Tocqueville and the Modern Prospect. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. xxiii, 374. 


$38.00. 


Paul A. Rahe is worried. His new book on a tradition 
of French social thought from Charles de Secondat, 
Baron de Montesquieu, to Alexis de Tocqueville is 
framed with an anxious contemporary diagnosis. The 
United States beat its Cold War enemy, Rahe writes, 
yet no one celebrated the triumph of freedom. Instead, 
a gloomy malaise beset the victorious side, even in the 
hour of what should have been its brightest resplen- 
dence. “If there is even a hint of justification for our 
strangely melancholy response,” Rahe concludes, “it is 
worth pondering anew whether liberal republicanism, 
for all its many obvious virtues, displays certain inher- 
ent defects as well” (p. xiii). Following in Montes- 
quieu’s tracks, Tocqueville asked this very question 
about American democracy, celebrating its founding 
spirit of local self-government as the means by which 
the United States once staved off the worst outcomes 
of the modern experiment. 

Perplexingly, Rahe does not explain how the United 
States could have won the Cold War without leaving 
township government behind in order to build the most 
powerful central state, and fund the greatest armies, the 
world has ever known. But now, after that victory, Rahe 
insists it must loyally return to its basics. Tocquevillians 
today, Rahe says, must reject the fascistic tendencies so 
embedded in American progressivism by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, which have spurred the “giant klep- 
tocracy” of tax hikes, as well as more recent perversions 
like the “ethnic spoils system” of affirmative action, the 
dictatorial practice of racial integration through busing, 
the “petty tyranny” of “sensitivity training,” and even 
“SWAT teams [sent] to pry children loose from parents 
wrongly accused of abuse or neglect” (pp. 263, 264). In 
this nightmare scenario, Christians with their moral 
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norms are on the verge of “pariah status” (p. 267). 
Along with chastity and fidelity, “the sexual division of 
labor, so admired by Tocqueville, has gone by the 
boards,” and a narcissistic anarchy of “hooking up” and 
divorce on demand is the catastrophic result (p. 267). 
“The hour is, indeed, late,” Rahe finishes. “Step by step, 
gradually, and to a considerable degree unwittingly, we 
have sold our birthright for a mess of pottage” (pp. 270, 
274). 

Leave aside these partisan accusations about the 
character of twentieth-century American life, however, 
since to criticize them might be taken by Rahe as a de- 
vice of the “modern inquisition” or even “lynch mob” 
made up of “those accorded the privilege of teaching at 
our leading colleges and universities,” where “the range 
of acceptable opinion is now so narrow” (p. 264). And 
in any case, Rahe’s most unsubstantiated calumnies are 
directed not at modern Americans but instead at Eu- 
ropeans who—he asserts—are even further gone. As he 
politely expresses it, today’s Europeans, and especially 
Tocqueville’s Frenchmen, have blindly forsaken their 
onetime civilisation only to “come to an end—not, how- 
ever, with a bang, as once seemed likely, but with a 
whimper, a belch, and a self-satisfied sigh” (p. 241). 
God forbid—literally!—that Americans ever end up 
like Europeans, slaves in the thrall of an administrative 
state that responds to their pressing social needs. It 
would be a tragic end for once cherished liberty. 

The presentist framing of Rahe’s book is a shame, not 
because presentism is a sin but because of the tenuous 
connection between the far more interesting analysis of 
the heart of the book and the specific conclusions he 
asserts on its basis. Rahe is a learned disciple of Leo 
Strauss, and he writes prolifically. Fifteen years ago, he 
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published a more than thousand-page trilogy on ancient 
and modern republicanism, and this new book is in ef- 
fect the conclusion of its own trilogy that restates the 
Straussian case for the origins of the modern “regime.” 
With ancient politics and virtue destroyed by Niccolo 
Machiavelli and his seventeenth-century English heirs 
in a first recent volume, Rahe turns to Montesquieu, the 
most sophisticated diagnostician of the roots of con- 
temporary difficulties, in a second. The core of this 
third book traces the increasing finesse in French social 
theory of a new approach to political psychology in 
modern republics, taking the story forward so that 
Tocqueville can extend this diagnostic tradition in his 
confrontation with democracy (see Rahe, Against 
Throne and Altar: Machiavelli and Political Theory under 
the English Republic [2008] and Montesquieu and the 
Logic of Liberty: War, Religion, Commerce, Climate, Ter- 
rain, Technology, Uneasiness of Mind, the Spirit of Po- 
litical Vigilance, and the Foundations of the Modern Re- 
public [2009]). 

Rahe’s well-written and scrupulously annotated anal- 
ysis begins with Montequieu’s original diagnosis of the 
anxiety (inquiétude) to which individuals living in mod- 
ern, commercial societies are prone. It was due above 
all to his early perception of the congenital pathology 
of modern societies, Rahe writes, that Montequieu ac- 
tually qualified—as many others have missed—his ad- 
miration for England and its freedom-preserving insti- 
tutions. After all, England, for all its familiar rejection 
of rapid change to the ancient constitution, went fur- 
thest and fastest in the direction of commercial trans- 
formation. Montesquieu saw its denizens as indepen- 
dent, and therefore lonely, and autonomous, and 
therefore uneasy. As a lineage for Tocqueville, who fa- 
mously cited Blaise Pascal together with Montesquieu 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau as his favored daily read- 
ing, Rahe is right to emphasize Jansenist moral psychol- 
ogy as a crucial source, although he might have done 
much more with the secularization of the Christian psy- 
chology of sin as a template for how these thinkers con- 
ceived of interiority in commercial societies. Instead, 
Rahe wants to praise the insight for its current appli- 
cability, a project that naturally detracts from grasping 
the conditions of its historical origins. 

Most notably, Rahe anachronistically isolates the di- 
agnosis from its social background and does not subject 
its characteristic institutional outcomes to much anal- 
ysis. Almost unfailingly, the psychological critique of 
the modern citizen owed its origins to aristocratic un- 
ease—Montesquieu and Tocqueville were baron and 
count respectively—about the fate of distinction in eras 
of centralization, first through monarchical absolutism 
and later through democratic sovereignty. In another 
chapter, Rahe suggests that compared to Montesquieu, 
Rousseau romantically and fatefully attributed anxiety 
to social roots alone—which then implied that drastic 
social transformation might save humanity from unset- 
tling malaise. In doing so, Rousseau both revealed for 
misplaced outrage the defects of modern republics 
Montesquieu had been “highly muted” in criticizing, 
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and exaggerated the plausibility of an “incendiary” so- 
cial renovation, in a radical step that continues to haunt 
modernity (pp. 138-139). In recommending Montes- 
quieu’s and Toqueville’s sobriety, however, Rahe does 
not skeptically probe the true historical meaning of the 
specific set of political and social institutions his aris- 
tocratic liberals cherished in staving off the anxiety oth- 
erwise tempting citizens into despotism. For an out- 
standing historical account of their fetish for 
institutional decentralization, which Rahe champions 
less than critically, readers are advised to turn to An- 
nelien de Dijn’s French Political Thought from Montes- 
quieu to Tocqueville: Liberty in a Level Society? (2007). 

In his section on Tocqueville, Rahe concludes that he 
essentially updated Montesquieu’s diagnosis of and 
cure for modern society, in the aftermath of the per- 
versity of the French Revolution and a fortunate ex- 
pedition to witness the early American success in de- 
ploying townships and religion in the service of liberty. 
In any case, conservative identification with Tocque- 
ville is nothing new. If Tocqueville remains central to 
the canon of liberalism, his appeal remains greatest on 
the right side of political spectrum, which always 
guarded his flame as progressives vacillated about the 
worth of his insights. In the end, Rahe’s conclusions 
lead him to a crisis-ridden apocalyptic mood just as fa- 
miliar on the far left. What the extremes have in com- 
mon is their totalistic allegation of democratic hell to 
which only some drastic solution might provide an al- 
ternative—and their affection for Tocqueville as the 
prophet of this frightening eventuality. However dis- 
turbing the comparison might seem to Rahe, his con- 
cerns bring him near to postmodernist and ultra-left 
philosopher Giorgio Agamben, who—in a similarly ap- 
propriative homage to the great French moralist—re- 
viles “mass hedonism” and indicts “modern democra- 
cys decadence and gradual convergence with 
totalitarian states (which begins to become evident with 
Alexis de Tocqueville)” (Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power 
and Bare Life [1998], pp. 10-11). Appeals to Tocque- 
ville from both extremes of the political spectrum tend 
to become unmoored from the moderation of the very 
figure they invoke as a canonical sage. 

As Jon Elster would have it, they also sacrifice many 
of Tocqueville’s most novel and potentially lasting in- 
sights. After reading Rahe, Elster’s peremptory dis- 
missal on the first page of his study of Tocqueville’s sig- 
nificance as a “major political thinker” might come as 
a shock. But it does clear the ground for Elster’s own 
project, which is to salvage from the wreckage of Toc- 
queville’s failed larger enterprise the “exportable 
causal mechanisms” that he identified in passing. In- 
deed, as Elster’s title has it, he thinks Tocqueville was 
so pioneering in this regard that, even if he intended to 
leave behind a new political science for a new age (as 
he put it in the preface to Democracy in America), his 
true legacy was a social-scientific toolkit with wide and 
continuing applicability. Fifteen years ago, Elster intro- 
duced these claims in his own study of Political Psychol- 
ogy (1993). That book argued that Tocqueville could 
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play a role malgré lui in leaving a large-scale political 
science of regimes behind in the name of a small-scale 
social science of causal mechanisms. “Anyone can 
spend his life constructing a comprehensive general 
theory, which will soon be refuted or outdated,” Elster 
commented then. “The gift of setting out, in a few lines, 
a precise, novel, and fertile causal analysis is far rarer” 
(p. 104). Fortunately, Tocqueville had done both 
things. Having found a number of psychological mech- 
anisms of note in Tocqueville’s work in the earlier vol- 
ume, Elster now turns to mostly new topics. 

In what is an unapologetically appropriative project, 
with an eye to Tocqueville’s inadvertent contributions 
to the “nuts and bolts” of contemporary explanatory 
social science, Elster is able to cover a whole series of 
doctrines. In effect, Elster grinds Tocqueville’s master- 
pieces to bits, then recovers his local insights, from the 
source of beliefs to how self-interest works, and from 
the effects of mobility to the causes of revolution. This 
“atomic” reading is undoubtedly as brilliant as it is pro- 
vocative. The objection that Tocqueville was not at- 
tempting to be Elster’s predecessor is addressed dis- 
armingly: Elster surmises that the great thinker was 
simply hampered by an elitist distaste for pedantry and 
rationalism. In spite of the essayistic form of Toc- 
queville’s prose and the aristocratic bent of his mind, 
Elster supposes, a wonk longs to step out. And by the 
end of this original and intrepid book, Elster has shown 
that the figures of thought Elster relabels in the jargon 
of the present day—he cites spillover and compensa- 
tion effects, for example, or the complementarity of 
long-range preconditions of events and their short-term 
triggers—were in fact part of Tocqueville’s mental tool- 
kit. Of these mechanisms, the so-called “Tocqueville 
paradox,” according to which not intransigence but re- 
formism precipitates revolution, is well-known, but El- 
ster finds that Tocqueville went much further. “One of 
the surprising experiences I had when writing this 
book,” Elster records in a perhaps unintentionally 
amusing aside, “was to discover how close Tocqueville 
came to formulating (but not to formalizing) basic in- 
sights of game theory” (p. 187). 

No doubt most Tocquevillians will reject Elster’s 
book for reducing their hero to a mere precursor of 
present styles of thought. For his part, while profoundly 
learned in history, Elster’s presentism means he does 
not emphasize either historical context or even how his- 
torians might proceed to incorporate causal mecha- 
nisms as an explicit tool, and therefore to raise what 
Elster rightly says is a rather low “proportion of theory 
to fact” in most history books—Tocqueville’s aside (p. 
9). What is perhaps most unsatisfactory about the book 
is that Elster’s decision to pillage Tocqueville for his 
own program means that it is impossible to know what 
he thinks about various arguments he chooses not to 
discuss. He admits that, through lack of coverage, he 
cannot go beyond his isolation of separable causal 
mechanisms to prove that everything else in Toc- 
queville’s writings was worthless. The main reason.this 
is troubling is that Tocqueville himself surely did not 
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respect any distinction between social science and po- 
litical thought, or causal mechanism and normative the- 
ory. The reader interested in inquiétude will find Elster 
citing some relevant passages in both his earlier book 
and his later one (and he even mentions the influence 
of the tradition of French moralists). But Elster does 
not really come to grips with the Tocqueville’s disen- 
gagement of the psychic role of perceived insignificance 
in motivating conformism (see pp. 21, 38-42, 47, 86- 
89). Rahe is at least right that Tocqueville’s core prop- 
osition is that the “unlimited independence” of belief 
formation and social enterprise in democratic society 
undermines itself, with the result that “men who find it 
very difficult to put up with superiors will patiently en- 
dure a master, proving themselves to be proud and ser- 
vile at the same time” (Democracy in America, trans. 
Arthur Goldhammer [2004], pp. 503, 795). This para- 
dox is clearly a proposed causal mechanism, but it is 
hard to know what Elster makes of it. (He does con- 
fidently dismiss the bulk of Democracy in America, in- 
cluding these passages, as “almost sophomoric” [p. 4].) 

But in Tocqueville’s thought, the syndrome whereby 
liberation leads to self-enslavement was linked to other 
paradoxical mechanisms, in the erection—however 
misguided—of a scheme in which such mechanisms in- 
terlocked. The best way to understand Tocqueville’s 
overall response to the threat that insignificance will 
drive conformism is to focus on his widespread appeal 
to another causal mechanism. It was his proposal that 
if excessive independence prompts anxious submission, 
then homeopathic limitation of freedom can work to 
ward it off. Rousseau—for whom homeopathic reme- 
dies also figured pervasively—undoubtedly helped 
Tocqueville to his argument that a little slavery will 
keep more away: “a salutary servitude ... allows . 
good use of . . . freedom” (Tocqueville, p. 490; compare 
Jean Starobinksi, “The Antidote in the Poison: The 
Thought of Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” in Blessings in 
Disguise: Or, The Morality of Evil [1993]). By and large, 
Tocqueville reposed his hopes in short-circuiting the 
syndrome whereby liberation can lead to its opposite: 
his proposed mechanism is to be found in the rationale 
for most of his famous enthusiasms, whether for local 
government or partial associations, dogmatic religion 
or traditionalist wives. What remains unclear, even af- 
ter Elster’s book, is what if any validity this mechanism 
might have. Clearly, the central worry about Toc- 
queville’s remedial scheme is that it is not obvious that 
one sort of conformity could really serve to avoid an- 
other, let alone that unfreedom in small things is the 
sole way to preserve liberty in large ones. Meanwhile, 
one must look elsewhere, especially Elster’s Explaining 
Social Behavior (2007), to understand why he thinks 
that even if specific mechanisms function on their own, 
they cannot interlock in creating larger explanatory the- 
ories—as Tocqueville himself evidently believed. 

If Rahe correctly focuses on Tocqueville’s proto-ex- 
istentialist account of political anxiety, culminating in 
Democracy in America, it is a pity that his book ulti- 
mately falls into contemporary culture wars for which 
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it is literally meaningless to claim the moraliste for one 
or another side. Perhaps most revealingly, Rahe seri- 
ously underplays Tocqueville’s increasing focus on 
norms or murs rather than laws, a distinction hoary in 
social thought by the time he wrote but that he had to 
learn himself by writing (cf. p. 318, n. 24). A close read- 
ing of Democracy’s first volume, and its classic treat- 
ment of the tyranny of the majority, shows that this dis- 
tinction is one that Tocqueville took more seriously 
only as he went on. Yet even in the end, the dominant 
focus of that volume remains formal institutions rather 
than informal customs, even as he is absolutely clear 
that the nether pole of majoritarian tyranny—whose 
roots in anxiety Tocqueville had also not yet clearly dis- 
covered—occurs not in governmental but in sociocul- 
tural forms. It is therefore unsurprising that the second 
“sophomoric” installment of Democracy in America is a 
work of cultural criticism, rather than the geographical 
and institutional analysis that Montesquieu taught and 
that Tocqueville made so prominent at first. All this 
means that perhaps Tocqueville’s crucial revolution, 
the conversion of political theory into cultural criticism, 
made him a forebear of many different schools of 
thought, and not just the American right or game theory 
alone. Analytically, if not substantively, Tocqueville 
paved the way for Frankfurt School Marxism, and the 
most chilling passages in Tocqueville’s critique of the 
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tyrannical majority read like nothing so much as a dry 
run for Michel Foucault’s Discipline and Punish. It is 
this that makes Rahe’s preferred emphasis on the con- 
temporary administrative state so problematic, since 
Tocqueville offered so powerful an analytical move 
away from formal to informal domination. 

Beware inexhaustibility: it may allow you to serve too 
many followers. Although it has recently been convinc- 
ingly argued that Tocqueville never dropped out of ei- 
ther American or French social thought, it is hard to 
account for his extraordinary rise to fame today, which 
has included at least five recent new editions of Democ- 
racy in America in English translation, and innumerable 
championships of his genius. These two volumes, even 
Elster’s superb intervention, do not exhaust their sub- 
ject, if only because the variety of Tocqueville’s insights 
suggests that he will never serve a single master. 
Whether the specific mechanism accounting for wide- 
spread informal submission in democracy that Tocque- 
ville proposed or his generalizable mechanism for 
avoiding it do or could function as he claimed is open 
to dispute. But they are surely there for future versions 
of both “regime analysis” and “social science” to re- 
discover and put to work. 

SAMUEL Moyn 
Columbia University 


S. A. Smitu. Revolution and the People in Russia and China: 
A Comparative History. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 249. Cloth $90.00, paper $29.99. 


S. A. Smith has produced a challenging new history of 
familiar themes that illuminates some dark corners and 
suggests fresh approaches to older stories. His book 
may be the most thoroughgoing social history of Rus- 
sia’s and China’s workers in revolution, and it is cer- 
tainly the most arresting, original, and stimulating 
treatment to appear recently. Rather than the conquest 
of state power, Smith makes the transformation of 
workers’ identities the subject matter of revolution. His 
close attention to the leading disputes in the current 
literature has produced both a critical, up-to-date sur- 
vey and original and compelling solutions. His achieve- 
ment is the more impressive for being grounded in a 
richly documented historical account of the widely var- 
ied experiences of worker migrants to St. Petersburg 
and Shanghai from before their revolutions until well 
into the twentieth century. He unpacks their histories 
in successive chapters analyzing the formation and 
transformation of identities with regard to place of or- 
igin, personal individuation, gender, and national and 
class allegiances. The usual revolutionary parties and 
leaders remain in the background, though Smith incor- 
porates them into a rich matrix of the concerns and 
changes that rural migrants underwent as they con- 
fronted the economic, organizational, and ethical chal- 
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lenges and opportunities of Russia’s and China’s most 
modern and Westernized cities. Given the ultimate fail- 
ure of the revolutionary visions in both countries and 
the present flagging interest in labor history, Smith sug- 
gests a new and engrossing way to think about both. 

While presenting new, poststructuralist avenues of 
inquiry, Smith views them within a broadly Marxist, de- 
velopmental framework. The growth of class conscious- 
ness is the thematic red thread linking his examination 
of identity change in two ancien régimes during a period 
of capitalist transformation and aggressive interna- 
tional competition. For Smith, this transformation was 
the revolution: political ideology and organization en- 
hanced the revolution, but it drew its greater meaning 
from the experience of those swept into its vortex rather 
than from its political interpreters. In both countries, 
he shows that class formation did not culminate in the 
conquest of political power but continued as a social 
process responding to the incentives and pressures of 
the new regimes. The meaning of “revolution” is thus 
uncoupled from its political results and reinterpreted as 
a series of transformative experiences, almost irrespec- 
tive of political outcome. Revolution is no longer some- 
thing workers “made,” if it ever really was, but the 
changes of identity they experienced. 
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How does this version of revolution stand up to the 
phalanx of political histories of the twentieth century’s 
two greatest upheavals? Smith’s study can be seen as an 
implicit critique of accounts that substitute the class 
consciousness of a small worker elite for that of the 
class as a whole and that claim or imply that the con- 
quest of political power represented the historic will of 
the working class. Smith contends that the development 
of class in these two countries had a much more per- 
sonal, material, and psychologically consequential his- 
tory than the preparation of new political regimes. Yet, 
the question may also be raised of whether Smith’s own 
evidence, based on the experience of a few, can be said 
to represent that of an entire class. At times the evi- 
dence he presents does not even bear out what it pur- 
ports to show. It turns out, for instance, after a lengthy 
discussion of place-of-origins identity, that it was not a 
powerful contributor to building consciousness of class. 
In the Russian case, the best that is said is that Lands- 
mannschaft may not have contributed to, but did not 
prevent, the development of class identities. The Chi- 
nese case appears to be even weaker. The chapter on 
gender identities explores several interesting questions, 
especially with respect to women’s experience, present- 
ing fascinating evidence on the interaction of conser- 
vative village mores and the determined break with 
them that many women workers made in their new ur- 
ban environments. Yet very little results from the com- 
parison of Russian and Chinese identities; they are sim- 
ply related side by side. Nor is it clear how new gender 
identities contributed to the growth of class conscious- 
ness. 

Some may also wonder whether the experience of mi- 
grants to industrial work in urban settings was repre- 
sentative of revolutions in two overwhelmingly peasant 
societies. Even granting the primacy of identity trans- 
formation over control of the state, workers were small 
minorities in pre-industrial societies. Indeed, peasant 
existence is only the starting point for Smith’s migrants, 
who find new identities and a working-class orientation. 
The study thus has a “Russian” bias in privileging work- 
ers over peasants, and it makes China’s side of the story 
more of a minority’s tale. The Chinese revolution was 
made less by the transformation of peasants into work- 
ers than by the reshaping of peasants and other non- 
proletarians into militant patriots for whom class or- 
ganization was only one of a number of strategies 
drafted into service. 

Still, granting that “revolution” can be defined as the 
transformation of identities of at least some of the prin- 
cipal players in the events, the experience of peasant 
migrants in both revolutions has an importance dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. The significance of Smith’s 
study rests not on its definitive revelation of the revo- 
lutions’ driving forces, but on its insights into the grass- 
roots experience of the two revolutions. The transfor- 
mation of workers’ lives does not exhaust the subject of 
revolution, but the level of detail and intimacy .that 
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Smith achieves certainly brings new and inspiring in- 
sight to its study. 

As such, the work is a tour de force in both its thor- 
oughness and its critical imaginativeness. The range of 
sources Smith draws on is impressively rich and broad, 
ranging from the most recent monographic work to lit- 
erature, film, and popular culture. Memoirs in two lan- 
guages create a greater sense of contemporaneousness 
and authenticity. Smith’s mastery, appreciation, and 
use of a wide methodological literature add compara- 
tive depth and cogency to his arguments. Contentious 
issues are engaged with thoroughness and sometimes 
brilliant insight. Some of the apparently contradictory 
issues mentioned above are directly and cogently ad- 
dressed. For example, in making the case that the col- 
lectivism of class formation is compatible with the in- 
dividuation of personal identities among workers, 
Smith challenges common (and common sense) claims 
of their incompatibility by adapting to his case work on 
“misrecognition,” the dismissal of an entire group with 
which an individual identifies him or herself , a level of 
offense separable from personal affronts to the indi- 
vidual. This distinction makes it possible to view the 
assertion of the individual worker’s personality as an 
organic part of organizing against class oppression, and 
the intuitively obvious notion that one can expand and 
perfect one’s own personality while embracing collec- 
tivism finds a rational explanation. 

The comparative aspect of the study is used to great 
advantage in assessing the relative weight of class and 
nation in each country’s history. Here, Smith again 
challenges received wisdom. In this case, class tri- 
umphed in Russia, while nationalist sentiment domi- 
nated the Chinese Communist movement. While grant- 
ing the primacy of the dominant strain in each case, he 
presents evidence of an allegiance to nation in Russian 
workers’ rhetoric which even the militantly internation- 
alist Bolsheviks obliquely recognized. In China, where 
clan, regional, and religio-ethical ties remained pow- 
erful, Smith shows that stronger class consciousness 
emerged among workers during periods of open polit- 
ical struggle such as the May Fourth Movement. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese Communist Party’s successful 
appeal to all classes was clinched not by a purely na- 
tionalist message, but by viewing the national effort as 
an anti-imperialist movement, placing it within a frame- 
work of international class struggle. 

In light of the more recent transformation of these 
revolutions into different forms of authoritarian capi- 
talism, Smith’s study may hold a broader message, de- 
spite the reservations and beyond the virtues men- 
tioned above. What can we regard, after all, as the 
residue of revolutions that inspired so many people in 
their beginnings but failed by the measure of their own 
utopian projections? Smith’s densely packed, polemi- 
cal, methodologically sophisticated study provides a 
compelling answer. 

GERALD SURH 
North Carolina State University 
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Lars Scuouttz. That Infernal Little Cuban Republic: The 
United States and the Cuban Revolution. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 2009. Pp. 745. $35.00. 


In late 1988, as the Cold War was drawing to a close, 
Fidel Castro told the president of Angola, “We don’t 
know how the United States will interpret peace and 
detente, whether it will be a peace for all, detente for 
all, coexistence for all, or whether the North Americans 
will interpret ‘coexistence’ as peace just with the 
USSR—that is, peace among the powerful—and war 
against the small. This has yet to be seen. We intend to 
remain firm, but we are ready to improve relations with 
the United States if there is an opening” (Memcon 
[Castro, dos Santos], Dec. 17, 1988, p. 28, Consejo de 
Estado, Havana). 

There was no opening. As the Soviet Union teetered 
on the brink of collapse, U.S. officials demanded that 
Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, who was 
anxiously seeking U.S. aid, cut all Soviet aid to Cuba. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union in December 1991 
meant that Cuba was alone and in desperate economic 
straits. Washington tightened its embargo on the island, 
and U.S. officials hoped that hunger and despair would 
force the Cuban people to turn against their govern- 
ment. 

Why such hatred? The answer lies, in part, in Castro’s 
betrayal of the special relationship that had existed be- 
tween the United States and Cuba since the early 1800s, 
when President Thomas Jefferson had longed to annex 
the island, then a Spanish colony. Henceforth, as Lars 
Schoultz writes in this book, the United States had felt 
“a presumption of ownership” (p. 18) toward Cuba: Cu- 
ba’s destiny was to belong to the United States. 

Destiny was finally fulfilled in 1898: the United States 
joined the Cuban revolt against an exhausted Spain, os- 
tensibly to free Cuba. But after Spain surrendered, 
Washington forced the Platt amendment on the Cu- 
bans; it granted the United States the right to send 
troops to the island whenever it deemed necessary and 
to establish bases on Cuban soil. Cuba became, more 
than any other Latin American country, “an American 
fiefdom” (Tad Szulc, Fidel: A Critical Portrait [1987], p. 
13) until 1959, when Fidel Castro came to power and 
tweaked the imperial beak of the American eagle. 

This book covers the entire span of U.S. relations 
with Castro’s Cuba through the administration of 
George W. Bush. Schoultz has an unparalleled grasp of 
U.S. sources—from government documents to Con- 
gressional records, unpublished memoirs and inter- 
views with protagonists American and Cuban. His anal- 
ysis is lucid and thought-provoking, and he writes 
exceedingly well. Reading the book is a pleasure. It is, 
by far, the best book on U.S. relations with Castro’s 
Cuba, not just about the entire sweep of the fifty years, 
but also on each subsection of it, with one proviso: on 
the Carter period it shares first place with Wayne 
Smith’s The Closest of Enemies: A Personal and Diplo- 
matic History of the Castro Years (1987). Smith, who was 
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the director of the State Department’s Office of Cuban 
affairs and then head of the U.S. Interests Section in 
Havana, is both a participant and a gifted scholar. His 
book has stood the test of time. With this one exception, 
Schoultz’s book dominates the field. 

As Schoultz indicates, U.S. relations with Castro’s 
Cuba encompass four phases. In the first, through the 
end of the Kennedy administration, the United States 
was engaged in an intense program of paramilitary op- 
erations, economic warfare, and sabotage designed to 
visit what Kennedy’s special assistant, Arthur 
Schlesinger, has called “the terrors of the earth” 
(Arthur Schlesinger, Robert Kennedy and His Times 
[1979], p. 516) upon Castro; Schoultz correctly labels 
these operations “state-sponsored terrorism” (p. 5). As 
former Director of Central Intelligence Richard Helms 
noted, the president’s own brother, Robert Kennedy, 
was in charge of the program to assassinate Castro. 

The onslaught abated after John F. Kennedy’s death. 
Schoultz writes that National Security Adviser Mc- 
George Bundy “was soon encouraging everyone to face 
reality. ‘The chances are very good that we will still be 
living with Castro some time from now,’ he said; ‘we 
might just as well get used to the idea’” (p. 6). The 
United States would try to “pinch [Castro’s] nuts,” in 
Lyndon Johnson’s earthy phrase, using the embargo to 
cripple the Cuban economy, but would abandon para- 
military operations and, eventually, assassination at- 
tempts. This relative restraint was made easier because 
Cuban support for armed struggle in Latin America 
waned by the late 1960s and Washington’s fear of the 
spread of Castroism in the hemisphere ebbed. Cuba was 
downgraded to a nuisance—until late 1975. 

Between November 1975 and the following April, 
36,000 Cuban soldiers flooded into Angola to repel a 
South African invasion that had been encouraged by 
the United States. Angola marked a dramatic shift in 
Cuban foreign policy—not of motivation or geograph- 
ical focus, but of scale. Before Angola, about forty Cu- 
bans had fought in Latin America and fewer than 1,400 
in Africa. But from the late 1970s through the late 
1980s, more than 1,000 Cuban soldiers were stationed 
in Nicaragua; tens of thousands remained in Angola 
(their number peaked at 55,000 in 1988), and 12,000 
went to Ethiopia in late 1977. It was a policy without 
equal in modern times. During the Cold War, extra- 
continental military interventions were the preserve of 
the two superpowers, a few West European countries, 
and Cuba. And West European military interventions 
in the thirty years between the rise of Castro and the 
end of the Cold War pale in size and daring compared 
to those of Cuba; even the Soviet Union sent far fewer 
soldiers beyond its immediate neighborhood. In this re- 
gard, Cuba was second only to the United States. 

Gorbachev put an end to Cuba’s extracontinental for- 
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ays. With an unwitting but firm hand he led the Soviet 
Union to implosion, paving the way toward a unipolar 
world dominated by the United States. By 1991, Cuba 
stood alone. In his dissection of U.S. policy toward 
Cuba since the end of the Cold War, Schoultz explores 
every nook and cranny of U.S. policy making: in the 
White House, in Congress, and among pressure groups. 
He writes so well and his analysis is so compelling that 
the details never overwhelm the narrative flow. 

Schoultz’s narrative is propelled by two interlocking 
questions. First, “how have [the] Cubans managed to 
get away with it?” (p. 4). For fifty years they have defied 
a superpower that has overwhelming military and eco- 
nomic superiority. And second, “how [has] Washing- 
ton’s unproductive policy managed to keep going?” (p. 
561). Why, in the face of clear failure, did the United 
States “doggedly” spend “most of the past five decades 
openly and actively trying to overthrow the island’s gov- 
ernment?” (p. 561). 

Schoultz’s answers are nuanced. “At the most rudi- 
mentary level,” he writes, “this book is simply a case 
study in an intellectual tradition stretching back to the 
fifth century B.C., when Thucydides, chronicling con- 
flicts among Greek city-states, captured perfectly the 
bedrock principle of what we today call realism: the 
strong will do what they want, and the weak will accept 
what they must. Realism is a part of our ideology—an 
important part” (pp. 3-4). But Thucydides, and mod- 
ern realists, would have difficulty explaining why, 
“when the Cubans refused to accept what they must” (p. 
4), the Colossus of the North did not crush them. U.S. 
policy toward Castro’s Cuba, Schoultz argues, illus- 
trates “the constraints that the modern world now im- 
poses on the exercise of power ... There is no better 
example of how we are obliged to control ourselves— 
and, therefore, of how today’s foreign-policy-making 
process actually works” (pp. 4, 6). 

I do not agree with everything Schoultz says about 
these five decades of U.S. policy toward Castro’s Cuba, 
but I am always impressed by the elegance of his ar- 
guments and by the evidence he marshals to support 
them. The fact that I disagree with several of his con- 
clusions made reading his book all the more interesting. 

I have, however, one reservation about Schoultz’s 
methodology: he relies virtually exclusively on U.S. doc- 
uments. As I read the book, I had the feeling that I was 
watching a tennis match in which I could see only one 
of the players. Schoultz’s book, as its title indicates, is 
not about U.S.-Cuban relations, but about U.S. rela- 
tions with Cuba—a subtle but important difference. To 
Schoultz’s credit he never pretends to know more than 
he does, a rare virtue among scholars of U.S. relations 
with Castro’s Cuba, who so often feign knowledge of 
what Castro was thinking and what his “true” intentions 
were. Schoultz, by contrast, goes only as far as his ev- 
idence allows him. I appreciate his restraint. 

However, I wish he had sallied beyond the U.S. ar- 
chives. Arguably, this is an excessive request—not one 
writer on U.S.-Cuban relations has done it.. But 
Schoultz’s book is so good and his research in the U.S. 
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archives so exemplary that from him one must ask 
more, even if this would have meant several more 
months of research. 

Let me return to my tennis analogy. It is fine to focus 
on only one player, but it is impossible to fully assess 
that player’s strategy without also taking into account 
the opponent. In this case, based on U.S. sources, 
Schoultz brilliantly describes U.S. policy. But were 
Washington’s perceptions of Cuban motivations and 
policies accurate? To answer these questions, scholars 
must probe beyond U.S. sources. 

I do not fault Schoultz for his failure to pry classified 
documents from the closed Cuban archives; I know only 
too well how excruciatingly difficult this is. But other 
archives would have shed light on Cuban policy. The 
most valuable are those of the former German Dem- 
ocratic Republic (GDR), a very close Cuban ally in the 
1970s and the 1980s. Schoultz uses the few GDR doc- 
uments that have been published in the Cold War In- 
ternational History Project Bulletin to good effect, but 
research in the GDR archives would have added rich- 
ness and texture to his book and would have helped him 
solve some riddles. For example, when he writes about 
the clash between the Carter administration and Cuba 
due to the Zairean exiles’ incursion from Angola into 
Shaba province, Schoultz frankly admits that he does 
not know who was right: Carter, claiming that the Cu- 
bans were involved, or Castro, asserting the opposite. 
The GDR documents would have helped him under- 
stand that Castro was telling the truth, not Carter. The 
Russians have also declassified documents that clarify 
Cuban policy, and many of these are close at hand, at 
the National Security Archive in Washington, D.C. The 
memoirs of former Soviet officials, particularly two 
former ambassadors to Cuba, would have been very 
useful. 

Schoultz’s book offers a striking contrast. One of its 
outstanding qualities is the author’s absolute lack of 
ethnocentrism in assessing U.S. policy, his ability to cut 
through the rhetoric and the tropes of U.S. culture to 
cast a dispassionate look at U.S. motivations and ac- 
tions. His research, however, is ethnocentric: almost ex- 
clusively based on U.S. sources. 

I have only one factual reservation about Schoultz’s 
discussion of U.S. policy toward Cuba. He writes that 
the October 1983 Grenada invasion “marked the end of 
any significant interest in Cuba during Ronald Reagan’s 
years in the White House ... Cuba simply faded into 
the background” (p. 394). I disagree. Cuba was a major 
pillar of Sandinista Nicaragua, and Reagan was ob- 
sessed with Nicaragua and the Cuban presence there. 
Furthermore, the presence of more than 30,000 Cuban 
soldiers in Angola haunted the Reagan administration 
and influenced its policy toward southern Africa. Wash- 
ington’s concern peaked with the arrival of significant 
Cuban reinforcements in Angola in late 1987. The 
South African archives include hundreds of minutes of 
conversations between senior U.S. and South African 
officials, as well as U.S. memoranda to the South Af- 
rican government, that illustrate how important the Cu- 
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ban presence in southern Africa was to the Reagan ad- 
ministration from 1981 through 1988. 

The fact remains that this is a superb book; it is also 
timely. In Washington, the war against Cuba continues: 
USS. officials and pundits ponder what conditions to de- 
mand of the errant Cubans before the United States 
lifts its embargo, forgetting that it is the U.S. govern- 
ment that tried to assassinate Castro, that carried out 
terrorist actions against Cuba, and that continues to oc- 
cupy Cuban territory—Guantanamo, the filthy lucre of 
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1898. As U.S. historian Nancy Mitchell has pointed out, 
“our selective recall not only serves a purpose, it also 
has repercussions. It creates a chasm between us and 
the Cubans: we share a past, but we have no shared 
memories” (Nancy Mitchell, News and Observer [Ra- 
leigh], Nov. 1, 1998, p. G5). Schoultz’s book goes a long 
way toward correcting the record and bridging the gap 
between myth and reality. 

PIERO GLEIJESES 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Joun Burrow. A History of Histories: Epics, Chronicles, 
Romances and Inquiries from Herodotus and Thucydides 
to the Twentieth Century. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
2008. Pp. xviii, 517. $35.00. 


John Burrow has given us an outstanding study of the 
writing of history in the West, from virtually the earliest 
time down to the present day. It is well written, com- 
prehensive, and a pleasure to read. But it is confined to 
what he calls the “known world,” and, beginning with 
Heraclitus, it takes sides with Greece against Persia, 
making an early contrast between East and West, be- 
tween despotism and freedom, and also between an- 
cient and modern, where “modern” means the open po- 
litical life of the Greek polis. The contrast is with the 
“despotic court” of the Persians. 

It is perhaps unfair of me to point out that this book 
is essentially a history of European endeavors (as the 
subtitle but not the title makes clear). Under present 
circumstances there is little else to expect. History as 
written is essentially nationalistic, in most cases chau- 
vinistic, limited to the boundaries of one nation (for 
school, university, or national purposes) and given un- 
due prominence (from a non-nationalistic standpoint) 
to the achievements of the writer’s country. This char- 
acteristic is understandable but often misleading. One 
thinks of Marxist writings about Europe, or Europeans 
writing about Greece, or the many East-West contrasts 
in demography, political, legal, or religious behavior. In 
these spheres, Western historians have definitely mis- 
led the world: our institutions need to be seen in a world 
perspective. 

That is not to say a great deal cannot be achieved by 
concentrating on a limited set of written materials (be- 
cause what we call “history” is in effect the written, even 
when based on oral evidence). The alternative is world 
history, which is not well viewed by recent European- 
ists, from Karl Marx onward. But if you can have a 
World War I or II, you must surely have world history. 

History—as with epics, chronicles, annals, and ro- 
mances—depends essentially upon writing. That is not 
to say that accounts (or visions) of the past did not occur 
in purely oral societies; they did, despite the fact that 
the recorded past, in predictable form, can only occur 
with literacy. That is obvious. But history in this sense 


can and does occur in all societies with writing, not sim- 
ply the West, and to confine the history of histories to 
Europe (and its extensions) is fundamentally an error 
and only feeds into European conceptions, and miscon- 
ceptions, about their own uniqueness. Of course, these 
assumptions of uniqueness have a certain plausibility. 
But European history is only unique in a very special 
sense. Who could possibly deny the category to the 
work of Ibn Khaldiin or to Rashid ad-Din’s history of 
the world (early fourteenth century), or to the annals of 
the Chinese, where every dynasty had to give an account 
of their predecessor? To exclude these from the story 
is possible in the context of “European Thought,” but 
it only contributes to the errors of European ethnocen- 
trism on a wider scale. There are many European his- 
torians contributing to this, from my standpoint, blink- 
ered point of view, not simply through neglect but 
through conviction. This conviction gives rise to as- 
sumptions of Asiatic “femininity,” servility, despotism, 
and luxury that reinforce Eurocentered history and 
does nothing to explain China’s (or India’s) contem- 
porary position. 

JAcK Goopy 

St. John’s College, 

University of Cambridge 


Mary Jo Maynes, JENNIFER L. PIERCE, and BARBARA 
Lasett. Telling Stories: The Use of Personal Narratives 
in the Social Sciences and History. \thaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 2008. Pp. ix, 186. Cloth $55.00, paper 
$19.95. 


This collection of essays is coauthored by historian 
Mary Jo Maynes and two sociologists, Jennifer L. 
Pierce and Barbara Laslett. The five essays constitute 
a cross-disciplinary examination of personal narratives 
that aims, in the authors’ words, “to examine varieties 
of individual selfhood and agency ‘from below’ and in 
practice, as constructed in people’s articulated self-un- 
derstandings” (p. 1). The authors made a choice to 
write using the collective “we,” which not only gives the 
project a unified voice and style but also allows for a 
broad range of examples from the authors’ disciplines, 
as well as from other disciplines and fields including 
anthropology and psychology as well GLBT studies, 
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women’s and gender studies, feminist scholarship, and 
labor history. 

The book combines in one eclectic study the various 
dimensions of personal narratives that range from col- 
lecting them as oral histories, writing them as autobi- 
ography, or writing academic studies on various forms 
of them including letters, diaries, family histories, mem- 
oirs, and travel writings. The cross-disciplinary ap- 
proach and the volume’s wide range are among the 
book’s strengths. The authors divide their subject into 
two broad categories: studies based on archival mate- 
rial of the kind mentioned above and oral histories. 
Then they examine the various issues related to the con- 
struction of personal narratives and their analysis in- 
cluding the theoretical and methodological issues per- 
taining to the social and historical construction of 
subjectivity; how personal narratives are constructed; 
the influence of genre on personal narrative sources 
and their interpretation; the epistemological, method- 
ological, and ethical considerations related to personal 
narratives; and the rhetorical techniques used to 
present arguments based on personal narrative evi- 
dence, the formulation of truth claims in analytic writ- 
ing, and the relationship between the analyst and the 
audience. 

The first chapter, “Agency, Subjectivity, and Narra- 
tives of the Self,” is crucial to understanding how the 
authors frame their argument and analysis and is also 
an excellent introduction to the theoretical and meth- 
odological debates in Western social science concern- 
ing the post-structuralist undermining of the subject in 
Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment thought. It is 
not possible in a short review to convey adequately the 
complexity of the issues discussed in this succinct chap- 
ter. For their part, the authors assert the continued rel- 
evance of subjectivity and selfhood and argue that per- 
sonal narrative analysis enhances our understanding of 
human agency. 

According to the authors, lives are lived at the in- 
tersection of individual and social dynamics and within 
a specific historical context or temporality that is the life 
course of the individual. The importance of historical 
context to the construction of self in personal narratives 
is a theme that runs through the volume and is specif- 
ically addressed in chapter two. Although the authors 
stress the importance of historical and institutional con- 
text in the analysis of personal narratives, they caution 
that it is not sufficient, because “individuals are shaped 
by their contexts but never reducible to them” (p. 67). 

The authors illustrate their various points and argu- 
ments with examples from academic works in various 
disciplines and fields that introduce the readers to re- 
search, methodologies, and issues outside of their own. 
In chapter four, “Personal Narrative Research as In- 
tersubjective Encounter,” the authors chose as an ex- 
ample of the dimensions of the researcher-narrator re- 
lationship the work of feminist geographer Richa Nagar 
and her account of her fieldwork in Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania, in the early 1990s on identity politics involving 
the life histories of south Asians living in the capital. 
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Nagar, a Hindi/Urdu speaker of Gujarati origins, dis- 
covered that people’s presumptions about her identity 
shaped the relationship and her research. Nagar began 
to adjust her dress depending on whom she was inter- 
viewing, switching from a salwar kameez to a sari to 
pants, a T-shirt, and tennis shoes. The authors also shed 
new light on classics based on personal narratives, such 
as Martin Bauml Duberman’s Stonewall (1993) and 
Alessandro Portelli’s The Death of Luigi Trastulli, and 
Other Stories: Form and Meaning in Oral History (1991). 

The authors also discuss the critiques of a positivistic 
epistemology in the social sciences and the emergence 
of alternative epistemologies focusing on the produc- 
tion of “situated knowledge” (p. 98). As the anthropol- 
ogist Lila Abu-Lughod has argued, “every view is a view 
from somewhere and every act of speaking, a speaking 
from somewhere” (p. 98). The volume ends with a dis- 
cussion of how to evaluate the truth claims of personal 
narratives and how to generalize from evidence that is 
by its nature highly subjective and personal. 

The volume is not a methodological how-to guide for 
scholars and graduate students doing research involv- 
ing personal narratives as archival material or oral his- 
tories or even autobiography. It does, however, provide 
guidance in the analysis of personal narratives from 
multiple dimensions within an up-to-date theoretical 
framework. Examples of published works from various 
disciplines enliven the text’s interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive. The volume is recommended for scholars and 
graduate students. 

Mary ANN Fay 
Morgan State University 


CHRISTOPHER DummitrT and MICHAEL Dawson, editors. 
Contesting Clio’s Craft: New Directions and Debates in 
Canadian History. (Institute for the Study of the Amer- 
icas.) London: University of London. 2009. Pp. xix, 186. 
$32.00. 


It is a truism that every generation rewrites history. 
How and why are always interesting to explore. This 
book suggests that in Canada there is a need to rethink 
historical practice from top to bottom and to do so in 
ways that spark new debates and extend discussion. 

A short introduction is followed by eight essays. Four 
address specific themes of importance, such as Que- 
bec’s place in Canadian historiography, oral history and 
the issue of authority and engagement, periodization, 
and social history and the project of inclusiveness. Four 
others, however different they may be, focus on the gen- 
eral issue of how Canada needs to be historicized be- 
yond nationhood. All historians of Canada will benefit 
from confronting the pastiche of perspectives found be- 
tween the covers of Christopher Dummitt and Michael 
Dawson’s edited collection. 

No consensus or unity emerges among the authors, 
save for their agreement to disagree as long as they do 
so in ways that break from the confines of past para- 
digms. Old debates are not of much interest to anyone 
in the collection and are at times loosely represented— 
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even occasionally misrepresented—in the introduction 
by Dummitt and Dawson. The editors convey a sense of 
the contentions of the recent past as “overused, even 
stale,” “largely polemical and polarizing” (p. x). 

To be sure, some of the essays in the collection also 
rely on polemic and polarization. Steven High’s discus- 
sion of oral history seems overstated and one-sided in 
its assertion that oral history was met largely with “an- 
ger and sarcasm” in the 1970s (p. 23). Certainly some 
curmudgeonly types did drone on about the inadequa- 
cies of oral history as genre and method. They did a lot 
of complaining, and not just about oral history. Many 
others, however, took a different approach. High’s ac- 
count gives the latter group short shrift, and as a con- 
sequence misses much that would have been worth ad- 
dressing, both in terms of oral history and what he 
designates “movement history.” It is perhaps necessary 
for High to polarize and polemicize, precisely because 
he claims that oral history conducted as a sharing of 
authority among subjects, interviewers, and the public 
is a way of producing an engaged history that he insists 
has never been present in Canada. In contrast, I can 
think of a number of examples of “engaged,” “move- 
ment-type” history that appeared in the 1970s and 
1980s, some dependent on oral history, some not. In 
staking out this ground, High manages to cite writing 
(such as Leon Fink’s insightfully destabilizing account 
of the mythologizing of community, the potential of 
public history to distort as much as it reveals, and the 
troubled ethics of interview-based scholarship) that 
should prompt serious questioning of many of his pre- 
mises. It does not. High prefers to present oral history 
and the sharing of authority as a panacea, rather than, 
perhaps, as useful components of an engaged history 
that, depending on what it is addressing, develops dif- 
ferent ways of building possibilities that will generate 
fresh understandings. 

High is not alone in his proselytizing. Advocates of 
transnationalism such as Adele Perry and Katie Pickles 
sound the death knell of the nation, striking a blow 
against what Pickles describes as “self-contained paro- 
chial historiographies that remain eerily engulfed un- 
der a veil of cultural cringe” (p. 143). Perry proclaims 
that Canadian historians “need to begin to write his- 
tories that reject ... the ‘artificial homeyness’ of the 
nation and instead begin to think long and hard about 
what the nation means for peoples and communities” 
(p. 139). 

Perhaps, but we might think equally decisively about 
what peoples and communities are. When Magda 
Fahrni, for instance, appropriately calls for Canadian 
history to be more comparative and, within that injunc- 
tion, insists that historians of English Canada actually 
engage with Quebec, it is difficult not to extend the ar- 
gument. Canada certainly needs to be problematized, 
but so too does Quebec, which is likely to be seen in 
essentialized ways even more so than the nation within 
which it has always existed uneasily. This interrogation 
of nation/people/community is also central to the ques- 
tioning of conventional periodization that Dawson and 
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Catherine Gidney elaborate for the twentieth century, 
arguing that we need the perspective of the longue du- 
rée. No doubt, but their emphasis on continuity in his- 
tory needs also to be supplemented with an apprecia- 
tion of rupture and disjuncture. Even Fernand 
Braudel’s deep structures, albeit articulations of con- 
tinuity, were situated with a sense of periodization. 
In almost every essay in this book, then, there are 
suggestions and insights with which it is possible to 
agree, even applaud. A page later there is likely to be 
something that is judged as less salutary. For a social 
historian of my generation and inclinations, the lines of 
differentiation are often drawn politically. When An- 
drew Smith commences his discussion of the British 
Empire in Canada by quoting Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Stephen Harper on the benign and brilliant history 
of British imperialism, insisting that “a major research 
focus” of Canadian historians should be to understand 
“how Canada became a success story” (pp. 75-76), a 
few hairs on the back of my dissident neck stand up. 
Still, I found thought-provoking and stimulating in a 
number of ways Dummitt’s witty, if cavalier, character- 
ization of the ostensible dead-ending of a social history 
of inclusiveness. Whatever my many differences with 
Dummitt, I could take some of his argument and en- 
gage with it usefully. His claim that “more conservatives 
and (capital L) Liberals” in the profession would pro- 
duce histories that “all Canadians could recognise and 
engage with” (p. 106) nonetheless seems a bit far- 
fetched. 
There are no Maoists in this text, at least none that 
I could discern. That alone differentiates this genera- 
tion (heavily weighted to cultural and gender histori- 
ans) from my own cohort. And yet there are echoes of 
Mao Zedong’s late 1950s sloganeering directive to let 
a thousand flowers bloom. This clarion call for change 
was soon followed, however, with the carnage of the 
mid-1960s Cultural Revolution. The contributors to 
this volume want their own kind of historiographical 
cultural turn. Relentlessly revisionist, these new cru- 
saders are prone to proclaim the need for change for 
change’s sake. What has been written in the past is 
brusquely presented as inadequate, wrong, or lacking in 
the requisite good graces that fresh minds, seemingly, 
bring to the new historiographic page. These champi- 
ons of a diversifying new history seem united only in 
their demand that it is high time to “go beyond” what 
has existed in the past. In its calls to rethink everything, 
and to do so in new, uninhibited ways, the collection of 
essays pays scant attention to the achievements of past 
Canadian historiography or the complicated nature of 
its often conflicted purposes. I hope this generation of 
Canadian historians fares better than the Red Guards 
of 1966. 
BrYAN D. PALMER 
Trent University 


Amy LONETREE and AMANDA J. Coss, editors. The Na- 
tional Museum of the American Indian: Critical Conver- 
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sations. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 2008. 
Pp. xxx, 475. $29.95. 


Seventeen essays from two American Indian Quarterly 
(AIQ) special editions on the National Museum of the 
American Indian (NMAI) comprise this multidisci- 
plinary anthology, which the editors have organized 
into four sections on history, indigenous methodology 
and community collaboration, interpretations and re- 
sponse, and nation and identity. The anthology contains 
strong essays, many of which are suitable for courses in 
museum studies and memory. 

The anthology opens with Ira Jackson’s origin story 
of the Georg Gustav Heye collection, which the city and 
state of New York transferred to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (SI) in 1989. He situates the collection in the 
history of modern professional, institution-based acqui- 
sition of Native material culture among East Coast so- 
cial and academic elites. Through Jackson’s essay we 
better understand relations among Heye, the original 
collector, the anthropology establishment, and promi- 
nent institutional collections such as the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the U.S. National Museum, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and those of 
universities. Heye’s collecting goals, practices, and re- 
lations with the collecting establishment gave shape to 
an ambitious Western hemispheric collecting project 
that, due to unmatchable funding requirements and 
sheer enormity, has strengths and weaknesses as Jack- 
son explains. Heyes’s not uncommon disinterest in Na- 
tive people, history, and well-being, noted by Jackson, 
created Native bitterness about museums that they see 
as representative of colonial destruction and barriers to 
their material culture. 

Patricia Pierce Erikson and Judith Ostrowitz contrib- 
ute institutional histories of two SI bureaus, the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History (NMNH), and spe- 
cifically the Department of Anthropology, during the 
developmental years of the NMAI. Erikson examines 
the impact of the NMAI on the Department of Anthro- 
pology plans for a permanent installation intended to 
showcase the NMNH Native material culture collec- 
tion. Curator correspondence with the SI Secretary, 
quoted at length, conveyed more than reasoned objec- 
tions to the NMAI and to the approaching Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation legisla- 
tion (NAGPRA). The curators held deep resentments 
and even animosity toward the NMAI and NAGPRA 
based on inflexible intellectual elitism among the ar- 
cheologists and linguists particularly. Theirs were views 
widely shared in the discipline. She explores the evolv- 
ing position of Secretary Robert McCormick Adams on 
repatriation. The essay is challenging, partially because 
of multiple themes, if the reader is unfamiliar with 
NMAT history. 

The infrequently discussed formative period of the 
NMAT is the subject of Ostrowitz’s essay. She histori- 
cizes NMAI community consultations and the architec- 
tural design processes for the mall museum and the 
Suitland, Maryland, collections facility. Her recogni- 
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tion of the significance of the early consultations to 
NMAI planning is laudable if at times simplified. But 
she misses the institutional context of the consultations 
as a piece of NMAI history. When the NMAI invited 
groups of Native people from varied professions, tribal 
experience, and stages of life to meet with SI officials 
and associates, the planners sought their ideas and vi- 
sions to fuel the creative processes of museum plan- 
ning. Unexpectedly, participants initially refused the 
NMAI agenda, instead pressing the Secretary and W. 
Richard West, Jr., about repatriation legislation and SI 
intentions. After NAGPRA passed in November 1990, 
subsequent consultants continued to press SI officials 
about progress in completing the required collection in- 
ventory and return of SI held human remains. Com- 
munity people not privileged to testify before Congress 
creatively insinuated themselves into the NAGPRA de- 
bate and into SI and NMAI policy. 

Ostrowitz shines light on the most effective work to 
emerge from the consultations: contributions that in- 
formed the architectural program and design for the 
Suitland facility. Ann Trowbridge from the Venturi, 
Scott Brown architectural design firm attended consul- 
tations and integrated shared Native knowledge and 
demands about the care of cultural materials into the 
architectural program for the collection facility. The 
mall museum receives much attention, but the Suitland 
facility is probably the greater success in the NMAI 
story. Correction to the record: In late 1989, well before 
the decision to hire West, I, as sole Native member of 
the Secretary’s internal committee on the NMAI, con- 
ceptualized and developed a methodology for creating 
consultations in various regions of the United States, 
guided by a local Native collaborator. Planning took 
months of work by me, my collaborators, and an NMAI 
administrative staff of one initially, a matter of public 
and institutional record. The omission is one example 
of incomplete research and reliance on a small pool of 
oral history sources commonly found in essays about 
the NMAI. Nevertheless, Ostrowitz’s focus on the early 
years of NMAI makes a case for the significance of the 
period. 

The anthology engages the curatorial reliance on ab- 
straction in the permanent exhibition and questions 
about the NMAI and the state, which I argue are in- 
tertwined. U.S. colonialism, settler society, genocide, 
ethnocide, and land theft—central to U.S. history and 
to the history of Native America after the invasions— 
compose the unacknowledged elephant in the NMAI. 
Exhibitions of many guns and many books and bibles 
stand in for invasion, violence, coerced labor, and re- 
ligious conversion, undeclared wars, the settler society, 
land alienation, broken treaties, many Trails of Tears, 
the Marshall trilogy, reservations, unfit starvation ra- 
tions, broken economies, language loss, outlawed cul- 
tural practices, and federal Indian policy and law in 
short, the substance of modern Native historical con- 
sciousness and that which has been erased from U.S. 
history. Sonya Atalay in “No Sense of the Struggle,” 
effectively argues that the significance of Native sur- 
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vival cannot be understood absent the history of de- 
struction. Violence against Native people exists in many 
forms—cultural erasure and language death, for exam- 
ple—but there is also murderous violence, and the mu- 
seum has failed to bring it to the public’s attention in 
a direct way. Why? 

West expressed oppositiom to controversial history 
early, as several authors note. Also, from the beginning 
the NMAI management privileged Native artistic vi- 
sions of Native America. Unsurprisingly, the curators 
produced an artistic interpretation that side-stepped di- 
rect engagement with the assault on Native America 
and left the viewing public uninformed and unchal- 
lenged. West’s early directive and perhaps the minority 
status of Native staff, as noted by Paul Chaat Smith, 
meant that abstraction—artful, ambiguous, intellec- 
tual, removed—was destined to be. But given that Na- 
tive America is an intellectual ground zero for most of 
the world, certainly most Americans, abstraction as 
stand-in for history and experience was destined to fail. 

Simultaneously, outside the NMAI similar omissions 
of history allowed multiple readings of the opening day 
celebration. Pauline Wakeham’s admirable analysis of 
the NMAI inaugural parade as reconciliation perfor- 
mance uncovers common colonial practices hiding in 
plain view. The NMAI and state bureaucracies orches- 
trated reconciliation between Native Americans and 
the United States, with throngs of Native people from 
all parts of the country in traditional dress present on 
the national mall. Absent, as noted by Wakeham, was 
acknowledgment of past atrocities and assaults on Na- 
tive sovereignty, a requirement for reconciliation. Ata- 
lay, Wakeham, and Myla Vicenti Carpio’s “(Un)dis- 
turbing Exhibitions” share questions about the museum 
and the state and the curious content of the inaugural 
exhibitions and public programs, drawing attention to 
NMAT’s persistent problem with history. In each case, 
by ignoring history that is central to if absent from the 
history of the United States, the NMAI threw away an 
unprecedented opportunity to instill Native America in 
the national consciousness. 

JAcKt THOMPSON RAND 
University of Iowa 


Micuée1 E. Brown. The Historiography of Communism. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 
249. $25.95. 


An integral part of modern history the world over, com- 
munism is a vast and complicated phenomenon. This 
book does not offer a comprehensive evaluation of its 
subject; it is composed of seven previously published 
articles, which range from historiography to anthropol- 
ogy to sociology. 

Michael E. Brown divides his book between the pos- 
itive and the negative. The negative, where the histo- 
riography of communism is concerned, is anticommu- 
nism, a Cold War agenda converted into scholarship, in 
Brown’s view, and then generalized back into politics. 
The “generalization of anti-communism” took on 
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manic proportions after the fall of the Berlin Wall, thus 
distorting two areas of inquiry: the history of the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern Bloc; and the history of social- 
ism, or of the Left, in the United States (p. 26). A denial 
of the social in the study of history encourages a denial 
of socialism in the political sphere, and such is the sad 
legacy of American anticommunism in the last several 
decades. 

The way forward, for Brown, is to reassert the social. 
History cannot be aligned with the retrograde dictates 
of nationalism. It must be made to resemble sociology 
so that it will be possible “to recognize history as the 
history of society” (p. 51). Brown advocates a particular 
kind of socially minded reading, an invitation to the di- 
alectical imagination, critically inclined and able to 
evade “the failure of theory to envision opposition” (p. 
137). Failure, in context, is the failure to envision op- 
position to capitalism. In the book’s one essay on an- 
thropology, capitalism is less at issue than “the mysti- 
fication of exploitation that is the culture of the West” 
(pais): 

Brown’s book is bracingly iconoclastic, anything but 
a restatement of conventional wisdom. That said, his 
arguments about U.S. and Soviet history are bizarre. 
When addressing the historiography of the American 
Left, Brown is not interested in party politics, in which 
socialism has played a marginal role. He dismisses “ ‘in- 
stitutional politics’”—the constitution, the legal sys- 
tem, elections—as merely the mechanics of hegemony, 
thereby refusing to participate in “anti-collectivist dis- 
cussions of individual rights” (pp. 38, 181). As a sponsor 
of globalization, the United States is a de facto con- 
tributor to the “genocidal aspects of capitalist postmo- 
dernity” (p. 166). If globalization has been a Holocaust 
of sorts, it follows that Ronald Reagan’s election in 
1980 “made it necessary and even possible to think 
about the dangers of fascism once again” (p. 195). 

Brown admits to exploitation in the record of Soviet 
history and does not celebrate Vladimir Lenin or Le- 
onid Brezhnev; but neither does he see Soviet history 
as the refutation of communism’s promise. (China, the 
communist state grown into a capitalist superpower, is 
entirely missing from this book.) The Communist Party 
“represented, at least to an extent greater than else- 
where, social values opposed to the capitalist exploi- 
tation of labor”—if not always on the side of the angels, 
then safe from being on the side of the devils (p. 217). 
Where Brown most wishes to see historiographical re- 
visionism is with the end of the Cold War: the “popular 
mobilizations” in Eastern Europe were illusory; and the 
breakup of the Soviet Union had an “immediate effect 
[that was] catastrophic” (p. 160). Brown’s words are 
ironically similar to those of Vladimir Putin, who has 
referred to the breakup of the Soviet Union as “the 
greatest geopolitical catastrophe of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The problem with these essays is not the political ori- 
entation of its author; it is Brown’s confusion of history 
and politics. He only engages the ideas of like-minded 
historians, “socialist scholarship,” as he terms it, citing 
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from historians of the Soviet Union such as Stephen F. 
Cohen, Moshe Lewin, and Alec Nove to prove assump- 
tions he has already taken for granted (p. 66). Since 
anticommunism is simply a function of political reac- 
tion, it does not merit intellectual respect, and so a his- 
torian like Richard Pipes, whose books on Soviet his- 
tory are historiographically central, does not even 
appear in Brown’s bibliography, not to mention the 
body of the text; the same is true for the anticommunist 
books of Francois Furet, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 
Leszek Kotakowski, and many others. 

The last two essays—“Left Futures” and “Rethinking 
the Crisis of Socialism”—reveal that historiography, for 
Brown, is merely a proxy for speculation about the so- 
cialist movement in America. Here Brown makes his 
goal explicit, the conditional hope that “if we are to 
compose a progressive movement we must agree that 
we are all Socialists together” (p. 183). In a political 
pamphlet, this might be a fully sustainable thesis; in a 
work of historical scholarship, published by an aca- 
demic press, it is self-indulgent at best, though it ex- 
plains the absence of opposing points of view in this 
unusual book. 

MICHAEL KIMMAGE 
Catholic University of America 


ANN LaurRA STOLER. Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic 
Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 314. $22.95. 


How does imperial power fail, if it does? Ann Laura 
Stoler’s historical ethnography of the colonial archive 
allows us to count the ways as few studies of empire do. 
Her central claims will be familiar to those who have 
followed her work: namely, that archives are processes 
and not things (p. 20); that “affective knowledge . . . [is] 
... at the core of political rationalities” (p. 98); that 
reading along the archival grain reveals the “molten re- 
lationships” between bureaucratic regimes and per- 
sonal lives (p. 278); and that the vellum of empire is 
particularly useful material for assaying its fractured, 
uneven, and halting practices. 

Stoler builds a case for the urgency of attending to 
the “rough interior ridges of governance” (p. 2) through 
the whispers, asides, and imperatives of what remains 
of the official mind in the archival records she unfolds 
before us. At stake is the fiction that state power in its 
national/imperial forms is either omniscient or fully in 
control of itself; at risk are narratives of Dutch colonial 
rule that fail to read the archive for evidence of “the 
fragile security of the Dutch police state” and the “false 
security of Europeans. . . nestled in it” (p. 18). Even for 
practitioners of critical imperial history, this argument 
is more often a destination than a starting point. In this 
respect, Stoler’s book returns us to the unfinished busi- 
ness of imperial hegemony as the subject of postcolo- 
nial history. As urgent is her claim that statecraft is “af- 
fective mastery” (p. 67), that the realm of sentiment and 
feeling holds the key to the limits, stumblings, blind- 
nesses, and failures of imperial ambition. Here affect is 
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not merely a dimension of imperial power or a tech- 
nology of the self; it is, she insists, indispensable to any 
explanatory framework of empire tout court. 

The affective center of Stoler’s study is Frans Carl 
Valck, a servant of the colonial state whose multilay- 
ered accounts of the 1876 murder of a Sumatran plant- 
er’s wife and children allow her both to reconstruct a 
minor but non-trivial example of the precariousness of 
plantation political economy and to excavate the vul- 
nerability of state power to the unforeseen collisions of 
colonizer and colonized, labor and capital, administra- 
tor and native. Valck’s story disables the fiction of a 
self-confident ruling officialdom and highlights the gap 
(of status, ambition, and certainty) between Java’s 
“middling masters” and their superiors, whether local 
or metropolitan. It also permits glimpses of how the 
ordinariness of colonial life was disrupted by native 
subjects who erupt in the archives not so much as actors 
but as forces—forces misread by Valck’s betters and 
only slightly less dimly apprehended by him. Yet we also 
see how, why, and under what conditions Valck pro- 
duces a micro-critique of colonial rule as he comes to 
realize that “unrest” in and around his bailiwick is 
rooted not in natives’ propensity for rebellion per se but 
in a variety of lateral connections between plantation 
exploitation and indigenous anticolonial “sentiment.” 

Native structures of feeling are notoriously hard to 
get at and, for better or worse, this is not an asymmetry 
over which Stoler wrings her hands. That Valck has the 
perspicacity to note the planters’ role in shaping local 
motivations for the murders costs him a lot. It also 
makes him the tragic hero of Stoler’s book. This is not 
because he brings the colonial state down but because 
in him we have a palimpsest on which the “ill-coordi- 
nated” (p. 231), overburdened, and inefficacious mech- 
anisms of empire on the ground are overwritten. 

Some readers will find the microcosmic scale of this 
story unsatisfying; others will question the portability of 
its methods and insights; still others will bemoan so 
much attention to the charmless Valck and the com- 
parative occlusion of Gayos, Malays, and Chinese work- 
ers. Stoler, for her part, is unapologetic about turning 
her ethnographic powers on a figure of colonial middle 
management. It is precisely this object she intends to 
render hypervisible by reading “along” the grain. In an 
age of bureaucratized imperial war like ours, I can ap- 
preciate this, though it has its costs as well, and as a 
politics it may be more or less welcome depending on 
the locative position of the reader. What is striking is 
how few methodological options we still have for get- 
ting out of the grids of colonial intelligibility in which 
we find ourselves entangled in the wake of earlier em- 
pires. Getting “out” of those grids was Claude Lévi- 
Strauss’s exhortation (p. 8); it is hard not to read this 
book in the shadow of his recent death. 

Apropos this particular moment of late imperial de- 
cline, there is no small irony in having, between two 
covers, this rich and deep reading of the archive as ev- 
idence of empire’s “graphic” power: of the writerly co- 
lonial state, its silences and violences. How, one won- 
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ders, will empires fail differently (if they do) in this 
contemporary global culture of virtuality? And with 
what technologies will scholars read about, never mind 
assess, those terrible histories? 
ANTOINETTE BURTON 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


ASHER D. BIEMANN. Inventing New Beginnings: On the 
Idea of Renaissance in Modern Judaism. (Stanford Stud- 
ies in Jewish History and Culture.) Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 428. $60.00. 


It may be best to let the author of this dazzling, but 
somewhat dizzying, volume explain its character in his 
own words: it is “an essay on the idea and use of ‘re- 
naissance’ in modern Jewish thought. Its conceptual 
presupposition is that ‘renaissance’ acts as a narrative 
imagination, as a fixed emplotment of the historical ex- 
perience, and that it both reflects and constitutes a par- 
ticular way of thinking and writing history” (p. 1). In 
short, this is not a narrative history but very definitely 
an extended essay. It is not a chronologically arranged 
account of the idea of renaissance in Judaism nor, for 
the most part, an analysis of the actual renaissance that 
was announced by the philosopher Martin Buber at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and that ripened in 
German-speaking lands during the Weimar years. 
Asher D. Biemann, whose field is modern Jewish 
thought as well as Jewish intellectual history, has di- 
vided his challenging volume into two parts, the first of 
which is the furthest removed from empirical history. 
Entitled “Thinking in Renaissance or A Grammar of 
Beginnings,” it dwells mostly in the realm of critical the- 
ory. Drawing upon an impressive array of thinkers, 
from the ancients and medievals to moderns and con- 
temporaries in what are only loosely connected, formi- 
dably erudite mini-essays, Biemann takes up various as- 
pects of the idea of renaissance more as category than 
as historical phenomenon. It is for him, in summary 
form, “the desire for a New without the terror of new- 
ness and the longing for an Old without the pressure of 
the past” (p. 9). In context, the subchapters represent 
various aspects of Biemann’s division of the concept of 
renaissance into three phases or elements: beginning, 
beginning anew, and turning. Of these, the last is the 
most original. It is one translation of the Hebrew word 
teshuvah, which also means returning and repentance. 
Thus Biemann introduces a moral element into the idea 
of renaissance, especially as it manifested itself in Ju- 
daism: “How we think about time and how we begin 
bears upon how we think about ourselves and where in 
time—or outside of it—we locate others” (p. 47). 
Part two, entitled “Writing in Resurrection or The 
Semantics of Restoration,” moves from the strictly the- 
oretical into the realm of historiography, elaborating 
what the concepts outlined in the first part have meant 
for the writing of Jewish history. Biemann begins his 
discussion with the twentieth-century philosopher and 
ideologist Simon Rawidowicz, who famously declared 
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that the Jews were “the ever-dying people.” They were 
therefore, of course, also the people that was always 
beginning anew. The discussion of Rawidowicz leads 
backward to the nineteenth-century Galician enlight- 
ener Nachman Krochmal, who first posited the idea of 
Judaism historically undergoing Vico-like ascending cy- 
cles of growth, blossoming, decay, and again new 
growth. This, in turn, opens the way to a broader dis- 
cussion of how Jewish historiography has envisaged 
Jewish history as “a history in resurrection” and, be- 
cause this resurrection is seen as occurring through fe- 
shuvah, also as “an attempt at ethicizing history” (p. 
171). Biemann exemplifies such an approach by brief 
discussions of the writings of major figures in the mod- 
ern history of Jewish historiography: Heinrich Graetz, 
Simon Dubnow, and Salo Wittmayer Baron, among 
others. He sharply contrasts the historicist and exteri- 
orized historiography of Isaac Marcus Jost with the in- 
ward-turned historical narrative of Abraham Geiger, 
which—more characteristic of the mode of thought Bi- 
emann seeks to bring out—elaborates a Jewish history 
that undergoes persistent revitalization. 

However, Biemann does not limit himself to histo- 
rians. Of at least equal interest to him are the modern 
Jewish philosophers, especially Hermann Cohen, Bu- 
ber, and Franz Rosenzweig. In the writings of Leo 
Baeck, who distinguished sharply between the Greek 
notion of historia as inquiry and the Hebrew idea of 
toladot (generations), lies a Denkweise that turns back 
to the prophetic literature with its sustained focus upon 
beginning anew and the task that the forward glance 
imposes on the individual and the community. These 
thinkers were, of course, part of a larger movement, 
including German reactionaries, that called for rebirth 
and revitalization. But Biemann argues that the Jewish 
thinkers, for the most part, avoided the perils of ro- 
manticism, remaining faithful to what he terms a Jewish 
classicism. Eschewing nostalgia, the Jewish renaissance 
sought renewal rather than retrieval. Like the Reform 
movement, as envisaged by Geiger, it related selectively 
to Jewish tradition and attempted to draw out its spir- 
itual and ethical core. However, it differed in setting 
forth a Jewish aesthetic sans aestheticism, which could 
serve as a portal for the activity of conscience. 

This is an ambitious book of immense complexity, 
difficult to comprehend fully, seeming at times to be 
loose ended, but certainly worthy of critical reflection. 

MicuHaet A. MEYER 
Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD 


EmMET KENNEDY. Secularism and Its Opponents from 
Augustine to Solzhenitsyn. New York: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan. 2006. Pp. x, 278. $74.95. 


This brief, incisive, and interesting overview of the his- 
tory of the emergence of modern secularism since Saint 
Augustine and the Middle Ages is certain to attract in- 
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terest. With his concluding sections on Fedor Dosto- 
evsky and Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Emmet Kennedy 
shows all too vividly how secularism, once seen by the 
men of the Enlightenment as the answer to humanity’s 
greatest difficulties, has instead become a vast problem 
in itself. If Kennedy always maintains an austere neu- 
trality bound to disappoint those looking for definite 
conclusions and solid answers, he shows very effectively 
how long and tortuous has been the run-up to moder- 
nity’s most fundamental problem. 

It is definitely useful to view the rise (and fall?) of 
secularism as a long and complex process of emergence 
in which the European twelfth-century renaissance cul- 
minating in the thirteenth-century philosophy of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and, later, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion are seen as crucial stages. Aquinas, of course, was 
in no sense a secular thinker. But he mattered in the 
history of secularism because, for the first time in the 
post-classical West, he differentiated reason and faith 
with a clarity and thoroughgoing power of classification 
that created a sphere of understanding and justification 
effectively autonomous from theology and faith. The 
role of the Reformation in fragmenting and individu- 
alizing modern religion speaks for itself. Kennedy is an 
expert in particular on the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution and, given his specific expertise and 
the culminating role of the Enlightenment in the forg- 
ing of modern secularism, his assigning more space to 
this phase than to anything else seems perfectly justi- 
fied. The three thinkers that he particularly highlights 
in this connection, John Locke, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and Immanuel Kant, were not actually secular 
thinkers. However, they carried further the Reforma- 
tion’s fragmentation of the West’s religious conscious- 
ness by individualizing faith and removing it from the 
control of theologians still further than had the Prot- 
estant reformers, and they created a basis for moral au- 
tonomy even though each thinker’s personal morality 
was still basically theological and indeed Christian. 

It seems decidedly eccentric, however, to write a his- 
tory of secularism that says almost nothing about the 
major atheists, materialists, and deists (apart from 
Rousseau) of the Enlightenment. About Pierre Bayle 
we are told next to nothing. Thomas Hobbes and Julien 
Offroy de la Mettrie are absent, Denis Diderot is men- 
tioned only in passing, Paul-Henri-Dietrich d’Holbach 
goes unmentioned, and even Voltaire appears only very 
marginally. The greatest weakness of the book, though, 
is Kennedy’s failure to engage with the question of how 
the secular Enlightenment proposed to replace the so- 
cial, political, and personal morality provided by reli- 
gion (whether Christian, Jewish, Muslim, or neo-pa- 
gan) with an alternative, fully secular system of morality 
capable of serving as a basis for civilized and orderly 
laws, education, attitudes, and politics. Writing to Vol- 
taire, Diderot insisted that it was not enough for the 
philosophes to show that they understood truth better 
than Christian theologians. They also needed to dem- 
onstrate that they were morally in the right, able to cul- 
tivate attitudes morally better than those nurtured by 
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their adversaries, and that “la philosophie fait plus de 
gens de bien que la grace suffisante ou efficace” (letter to 
Voltaire, Paris, September 29, 1762). 

If there is no secular morality capable of buttressing 
the core values of modern society, including basic hu- 
man rights and the civics taught to children in school, 
then secularization cannot replace church authority, 
theology, and religion. Both Dostoevsky and Solzhen- 
itsyn identified the great weakness of modern secular- 
ism and Enlightenment in what they saw as its moral 
nihilism. It was clear from the outset that this was the 
decisive issue. This is why Baruch Spinoza entitled his 
great work The Ethics (1677). But then Kennedy says 
nothing about Spinoza or Spinozism and nothing about 
the great Enlightenment moral debate. No viable his- 
tory of secularism can be written like this. 

JONATHAN ISRAEL 
Princeton University 


NERINA Rustomiul. The Garden and the Fire: Heaven and 
Hell in Islamic Culture. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xxii, 201. $45.00. 


Nerina Rustomji provides a wide-ranging examination 
of the relationship between the physical landscape and 
the development of social mores in this condensed and 
readable exploration of how Muslims have used images 
to represent heaven and hell on earth. Rustomji pays 
particular attention to the significance of material cul- 
ture in displaying and working to shape the religious, 
aesthetic, and cultural outlook of a civilization that 
spans fourteen hundred years and territory stretching 
from Africa to China. The helpful highlighting of how 
“invoking the unseen” allowed Muslims to relate to the 
“seen” world of their daily lives yields a fresh approach 
to defining one of the common understandings that 
have come to typify Muslims and Islam in different re- 
gions and time periods. 

Rustomji proceeds both chronologically and themat- 
ically, moving from the earliest datable Muslim litera- 
ture to specialized manuals devoted to a full elabora- 
tion of the connection between this world and the next. 
Chapters one and two focus on the eighth-century re- 
cension of Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the prophet ‘Mu- 
hammad to uncover early Muslim attitudes toward the 
promise and visions of the afterlife. Rustomji does not 
address the historiographical or source-critical issues of 
the dating of Ibn Ishaq’s work, although she does dif- 
ferentiate among the purported origins of certain tra- 
ditions and uses such distinctions to illustrate more 
carefully the conceptions of the afterlife held by early 
Muslims. 

Chapter three projects these early notions forward to 
show how eschatological concerns translated into a 
“code of ethics” that precluded the use of objects rep- 
resenting luxury and pleasure, including silk, silver, and 
women. This may be the most original and compelling 
part of the book, and is thoughtfully framed by the his- 
torical and literary context Rustomji gives in the sur- 
rounding chapters. 
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Chapters four and five are topical overviews of ref- 
erences to the imagined landscape and social worlds of 
heaven and hell in the Qu’ran and early Muslim exe- 
gesis of such references. Rustomji discusses fountains 
and rivers, trees, perfumes and senses, precious metals 
and stones, fire, animals, pain and punishment, bodies 
and families, markets, food and drink, and female com- 
panions. The last section offers a brief account of the 
so-called “houris” of the Qu’ran and their role in the 
depiction of the afterlife as a reward for certain believ- 
ers. 

Chapters six and seven take Rustomji’s study into the 
well-developed genre of heaven and hell conceptions, 
both in the eschatological manuals of the ninth through 
thirteenth centuries and in the influence of the “Garden 
and the Fire” in mosque mosaics, illustrated manu- 
scripts, and landscape architecture. These chapters are 
less a survey of the available evidence and more a high- 
lighting of how images of heaven and hell influenced 
medieval Islamic attitudes. 

Rustomji concludes with a brief epilogue that 
touches on the comparative implications of her re- 
search, mentioning applications to contemporary 
events and to medieval Christian notions of paradise 
and damnation. There is room for further emphasis and 
reflection on how her particular approach, combining 
the study of selected texts and manifestations of ma- 
terial culture, could have brought additional strength to 
this conclusion and helped to situate the significance of 
Rustomji’s methods within the more generic study of 
religion and of its premodern visual conception. 

This book is a welcome addition to a small and grow- 
ing body of scholarship that attempts to use and un- 
derstand the history of shared fantastic conceptions as 
a means for uncovering the social history of varied civ- 
ilizations. 

BRANNON WHEELER 
United States Naval Academy 


PAULA SUTTER FICHTNER. Terror and Toleration: The 
Habsburg Empire Confronts Islam, 1526-1850. London: 
Reaktion Books. 2008. Pp. 205. $45.00. 


Written by a respected specialist of the Habsburg Em- 
pire, this book belongs to a distinctive (primarily Amer- 
ican) genre. Relatively brief so that it can reach the 
classroom, it offers a survey of Habsburg-Ottoman re- 
lations in the early modern and modern periods. Un- 
encumbered by theory, it is a non-polemic but firm re- 
buttal of Edward Said. Finally, it is held together by a 
moral story with purportedly practical implications. 
Structured in three chapters, it illustrates Paula Sutter 
Fichtner’s thesis on transformed perceptions about the 
“Turk”: from bloodthirsty, barbarian conqueror and 
unbeliever, to “trivial, ignorant and hapless fool” (p. 
98), to a genuine effort at scholarly understanding and 
appreciation. 

The first chapter gives a background survey up to the 
second siege of Vienna in 1683. It covers well-trodden 
ground and is richer on the Habsburgs, briefer on the 
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Ottomans. It shows convincingly the extent to which the 
Ottoman military threat was both a dynastic and reli- 
gious challenge. Well into the eighteenth century the 
house of Habsburg carried the mantle of prime de- 
fender of Roman Catholicism. That much of the hor- 
rendous and repetitive depictions of Ottoman cruelty, 
treachery, and bestiality was sheer propaganda meant 
to discipline the public as well as guarantee the living 
of scores of writers, artists, and composers should not 
deter from the sincerity with which the belief was held 
by many. An additional characteristic of the Habsburg 
clergy, well described in the book, was its success in uti- 
lizing the state for institutional purposes, undermining 
the appeal of Protestantism. Still, the statement that, 
unlike the Ottomans, who had only one religious mis- 
sion built in their territorial drive, the Habsburgs had 
two—against Islam and against the Protestant Refor- 
mation—is questionable (p. 28). The Ottomans like- 
wise waged bloody wars against heterodoxy within Is- 
lam, especially against the Kizilbag (Alevis, Shiites) in 
Persia and within their borders. 

The second chapter is a synthesis of existing histo- 
riography on the eighteenth-century metamorphosis in 
perceptions. With the passing of real military threat, a 
shift from inflammatory stereotyping to factual report- 
ing occurred, together with a more secular outlook on 
Muslims. Commercial contacts intensified. Vienna, like 
the rest of Europe, partook in the craze over Oriental 
exotica but excelled in its most cultivated art form: mu- 
sical theater. Turkish themes were ubiquitous in the 
work of Christoph Willibald Gluck, Franz Joseph 
Haydn, Antonio Salieri, Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf, 
Franz Xavier SiiRmayer, and, of course, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. A new development in the second 
half of the eighteenth century was the emergence of 
Russia as a great power and common enemy for both 
Habsburgs and Ottomans. This goes a long way to ex- 
plain the shift in stereotypes, and while Fichtner de- 
votes a paragraph to it, she neglects this influence in the 
subsequent analysis. 

Nor are these chapters free of error: the treaty of 
Kiictiik Kaynarca did not give the Romanovs rights to 
intervene on behalf of their Bulgarian coreligionists (p. 
88); the Ottomans did not adopt Islam in Anatolia (p. 
22), the Turkic tribes that conquered it in the eleventh 
century were already Muslim; Bosnia was not incorpo- 
rated in the Habsburg Empire in 1912 (p. 16) but of- 
ficially annexed in 1908, while for all practical purposes 
it was incorporated already with the 1878 occupation. 
More irritating is the anachronistic use of concepts, es- 
pecially Europe(ans) and Central Europe(ans) 
throughout the book, leaving the impression of an al- 
ready molded identity in periods when this was not the 
case. 

The final chapter explores the rise of oriental studies 
in Austria, with an appropriate focus on the Oriental 
Academy and its most illustrious student and scholar, 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall. In many ways, the whole 
book culminates in a tribute to this prodigiously eru- 
dite, and prolific savant. This section is also the book’s 
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best part, based as it is on original archival research. It 
brings to life the academy’s curriculum and activities, 
whose stated goal was to furnish able diplomats secur- 
ing a competitive position for the empire in the East, 
and whose unintended but not rejected result was the 
formation of a cadre of remarkably well-educated 
scholars striving for an objective understanding of the 
East, among whom the idiosyncratic Hammer and after 
him, Alfred von Kremer, enjoy pride of place. 

Based on these two portraits of scholars steeped in 
the critical positivism of nineteenth-century historiog- 
raphy and naively assuming that their story provides 
proof in and of itself, Fichtner launches her critique of 
Said. Luckily, this is confined to a few pages in the 
“Coda” and the introduction that display a simplistic 
and caricatured reading of Orientalism (1979). A be- 
nevolent reader will dispense of this, as well as the 
somewhat rosy belief that the message of “honest and 
rigorous teaching and scholarship” and fact-based un- 
derstanding of the enemy coming from Vienna can be 
set as a positive example for today’s Western democ- 
racies (pp. 173-174). Chronologically, as well as meth- 
odologically, this book ends in the nineteenth century. 

MarIA TODOROVA 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


BERNARD BAILYN and Patricia L. DENAULT, editors. 
Soundings in Atlantic History: Latent Structures and In- 
tellectual Currents, 1500-1830. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 622. $59.95. 


No one has done more to establish, promote, and in- 
stitutionalize the field of Atlantic history than Bernard 
Bailyn. His only real rival in this regard is another titan, 
Jack P. Greene. From his intellectual perch at Harvard, 
Bailyn has—in some ways since the early 1950s—been 
working within an Atlanticist perspective, and his con- 
tributions to the development of this perspective over 
the past fifty-odd years have been as varied as they are 
impressive. In addition to his own pioneering—and al- 
ways superb—scholarship in the field, he has (like 
Greene) devoted a great deal of time and intellectual 
energy to creating programs intended to foster and sup- 
port Atlantic history, most notably, in Bailyn’s case, 
Harvard’s International Seminar in the History of the 
Atlantic World. 

Despite its modest name, this “seminar” is actually 
part of a much broader project, the aim of which is “to 
advance the scholarship of young historians of many na- 
tions interested in the common, comparative, and in- 
teractive aspects of the lives of the peoples of the At- 
lantic world, transcending local and national 
boundaries and to help create an international commu- 
nity of scholars familiar with approaches, archives, and 
intellectual traditions different from their own.” In pur- 
suit of such ends, the Harvard seminar sponsors an an- 
nual conference as well as other workshops and meet- 
ings on various aspects of Atlantic history, offers 
research and travel grants, and compiles and maintains 
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bibliographies and syllabi germane to the field. Bailyn 
established the seminar in 1995 and has served as its 
director ever since. He shows few signs of slowing down, 
as this collection of essays Bailyn co-edited with Patri- 
cia L. Denault makes clear. 

The essays were first presented as papers at a 2007 
conference in Cambridge sponsored by the Harvard 
seminar. In an incisive, if a bit defensive introduction, 
Bailyn points out that this volume, as the title suggests, 
consists of soundings or probes “into the complexity of 
the Atlantic world as it developed from the first Eu- 
ropean contacts with the Americas to its mutation into 
a different, more global world three centuries later” (p. 
41). More specifically, the essays, according to Bailyn, 
should be seen as “efforts to search, in selected fields, 
beneath the surface of events for the latent structures 
and the underlying flow of ideas and beliefs that shaped 
the manifest world and bound it together [to] reveal the 
intricately woven webs of pan-Atlantic relationships” 
(pp. 41-42). The essays included in the volume—most, 
but not all, by distinguished senior scholars—certainly 
achieve these aims, and, in so doing, add considerably 
to our understanding of Atlantic (and other) histories. 

The “selected fields” are as varied as they are im- 
portant. Indeed, the volume can be read with profit by 
almost any historian interested, even marginally, in the 
period treated. This said, the essays included in the vol- 
ume will appeal most to scholars interested in certain 
themes or areas: slavery and the transatlantic slave 
trade; commercial patterns in the Atlantic world; and 
transatlantic religious, scientific, and intellectual com- 
munities and networks. Regarding the first of these 
themes: in their respective essays Stephen D. Behrendt 
and the team of Linda M. Heywood and John K. Thorn- 
ton afford readers new insights into the workings of the 
slave trade, in the former case, by capturing in rich de- 
tail the complex of ecological, meteorological, and sea- 
sonal variables structuring the trade, and in the latter 
by describing the ways in which the little-understood 
political history of Africa affected both the trade itself 
and the subsequent history of enslaved Africans in the 
Americas. 

In their well-executed essays David J. Hancock and 
Willem Klooster focus on trade and commercial pat- 
terns in the Atlantic world. In his case study of the Ma- 
deira wine complex, Hancock “highlights three key at- 
tributes of Atlantic [economic] organization— 
decentralization, networks, and self-organization,” 
which in his view also informed a number of other 
trades in the Atlantic world during the so-called early 
modern period (p. 115). According to Hancock, an ap- 
preciation of the degree to which these attributes in- 
formed such trades can help us at once to complicate 
and enrich our understanding of economic life through- 
out the Atlantic basin. Klooster’s findings on the “ubiq- 
uity of contraband trade in the early modern Americas” 
performs much the same function, compelling students 
to rethink and perforce to modify traditional distinc- 
tions between licit and illicit trade and conventional 
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emphases on imperial/national economic narratives (p. 
141). 

Broadly speaking, the other eight essays also deal in 
one way or another with networks, often quite intricate 
in nature, relating to religious communities, scientific 
exchanges, political thought, and intellectual matters 
more generally. In these essays.we learn, for example, 
about the formidable Atlantic networks of the Jesuits 
(J. Gabriel Martinez-Serna); the communications net- 
works of three dissenting religious communities: the 
Mennonites, Quakers, and Pietists (Rosalind J. Beiler); 
and the importance of typological thinking—that is, 
thinking drawn from “the Christian tradition of reading 
contemporary events and actors as the fulfillment of 
older biblical episodes” (p. 237)—among commenta- 
tors engaged in explaining and interpreting the New 
World from all of the leading colonizing powers (Jorge 
Cafnizares-Esguerra). 

In her illuminating examination of medical practices 
in the West Indies in the eighteenth century, Londa 
Schiebinger demonstrates the complex ways in which 
“scientific exchange” occurred among Amerindian, Af- 
rican slave, and European groups, while Mark A. Peter- 
son and Beatriz Davilo demonstrate some of the ways 
in which Bostonians in the late seventeenth century and 
early eighteenth century and denizens of the Rio de la 
Plata in the early nineteenth century engaged other in- 
dividuals, other bodies of thought, and—in a broad 
sense—other societies in the Atlantic world. And in two 
excellent sketches Neil Safier and Emma Rothschild 
detail how two very different types of “cosmopoli- 
tans”—the Brazilian Hipdlito da Costa and the Scots- 
man David Hume, respectively—navigated the Atlantic 
world during the Enlightenment. 

Luckily for readers, this work includes one other es- 
say: Bailyn’s introduction, wherein he offers, as he mod- 
estly puts it, “Reflections on Some Major Themes.” In 
actuality, this is a major piece in and of itself, in which 
the author not only summarizes and contextualizes 
each of the essays included in the volume but also as- 
sesses the present state of the field. Regarding this as- 
sessment, Bailyn comes across as being overly sensitive 
at times about global history, an alternative framework 
for understanding and interpreting the “early modern” 
period that has captured a great deal of attention and 
swayed a good many minds over the past decade or two. 
To be sure, this pose may itself be “latent”—to use Bai- 
lyn’s famous formulation—and, in any case, it scarcely 
diminishes the manifest achievements of either the es- 
say or the volume under review. 

PETER A. COCLANIS 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


NICHOLAS M. BEASLEY. Christian Ritual and the Creation 
of British Slave Societies, 1650-1780. (Race in the At- 
lantic World, 1700-1900.) Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 223. $44.95. , 
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In the early seventeenth century, British travelers col- 
onized the island of Barbados, initiating the creation of 
a British plantation empire that spanned the Atlantic. 
Even as they established new forms of commerce, con- 
sumption, and production centered around the plan- 
tation economy, British slaveholders desired to remake 
something of the Old World, especially in the realm of 
culture and religion. But the conditions of life in the 
plantation Americas constantly reminded these colo- 
nists of the very real distances and differences between 
the colony and the metropole. In the face of tropical 
climates, large-scale plantation slavery, and black ma- 
jorities that threatened to annihilate or absorb them, 
“re-creating as much as possible of English political 
consumer and religious culture was vital to white slave- 
holders’ pretentions to dominance” (p. 6). 

Focusing on Barbados, Jamaica, and South Carolina, 
Nicholas Beasley chronicles the great lengths to which 
the British colonial elite used the structure and rituals 
of the established church to maintain economic and ra- 
cial hegemony. In a series of chapters devoted to church 
seating, holy days, marriage, baptism, the Eucharist, 
and mortuary ritual, Beasley suggests that British col- 
onists created a “comprehensive ritual environment” 
(p. 53) geared toward maximum social impact. That is, 
the elite utilized religion as a mechanism to ensure their 
continued dominance. To take but one example, the 
practice of public marriages legitimized and formalized 
elite unions while the private and informal ceremonies 
of enslaved Africans marked their marriages as illegit- 
imate and unimportant. Notably, Beasley is careful not 
to regard religious practice in the colonies as a “proxy 
for more fundamental social processes” or as mere 
“ideological cover for efforts at social and political 
domination” (p. 15). Under Beasley’s investigation, the 
plantation elite emerge as deeply religious, even though 
they were as deeply invested in the maintenance of so- 
cial, economic, racial, and religious hierarchies. Argu- 
ing against scholars who see the British plantation col- 
onies as “devoid of any meaningful Christian practice,” 
Beasley contends that religion was central for slave- 
holders who desired to maintain cultural connections 
with the metropole even as they found themselves con- 
stantly transformed by life in slave societies. Beasley 
asserts that the neglect of public worship in the plan- 
tation colonies reported by contemporary visitors 
and—in a jab at current historiography—“reiterated by 
many historians” (p. 24) is not borne out in the archival 
records. 

Beasley, by his own acknowledgment, is most inter- 
ested in the white minorities of the plantation world. 
Still, his treatment of African American religious prac- 
tice has much to recommend itself. Restricted from the 
full exercise of state-sanctioned church practice, en- 
slaved Africans developed religious cultures based both 
on their varied negotiations with the master class and 
traditions, beliefs, and practices drawn from the Afri- 
can experience. Beasley tends to focus on the former as 
the most important factor in the development of black 
religious life, neglecting some of the generative aspects 
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of African culture that influenced black religious ex- 
pression, even outside the purview or influence of the 
master class. One of the unforeseen consequences of 
the harsh distinctions imposed by the colonial elite was 
the development of independent religious expression 
among enslaved Africans. In many ways, this indepen- 
dent religious life served as the basis of black identity 
throughout the plantation Americas. 

Ironically, in their effort to maintain the authority 
and dominance that they enjoyed in the mother coun- 
try, British slave holders ended up creating, sustaining, 
and exacerbating notions of racial difference particular 
to the Americas. If some elite authorities looked back 
with nostalgia on the class differences endemic in the 
Old World, they flattened those same distinctions into 
a broader sense of a coherent “whiteness” erected as a 
foil to the black majorities that daily surrounded them. 

To be sure, Beasley’s work will be read along with a 
growing literature devoted to religious expression in 
the Atlantic world. Following John K. Nelson, Beasley 
argues that the Atlantic frame allows one to see evi- 
dence of a “pervasive Anglican culture” in Barbados, 
Jamaica, and South Carolina linked not only geograph- 
ically around the Atlantic but also temporally to the 
early traditions of Western Christendom. In this sense, 
state-sanctioned religion, tropical climates, black ma- 
jorities, and the plantation system all conspired to pro- 
duce a common religious culture. When articulated at 
its best, Beasley’s view of the Atlantic brings not only 
institutional religion but also slavery and the plantation 
enterprise into sharp relief in different Atlantic sites. 
At times, however, Beasley treats the three sites of his 
“common religious culture” as interchangeable, using 
evidence from one to substantiate claims about the 
other. 

Taken together, Beasley’s work is an interesting and 
important contribution to the study of the religious cul- 
tures of the Atlantic World that will be useful both to 
scholars focused closely on the field and to those people 
interested more generally in the religions and cultures 
of the early Americas. 

JASON R. YOUNG 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


BARBARA O. Reyes. Private Women, Public Lives: Gen- 
der and the Missions of the Californias. (Chicana Matters 
Series.) Austin: University of Texas Press. 2009. Pp. ab 
231. $50.00. 


This book examines how the colonizing mission system 
in Alta and Baja California shaped the lives of early 
indigenous and Spanish-speaking peoples by focusing 
on the experiences of three women: Barbara Gandiaga, 
Eulalia Callis, and Eulalia Pérez. While scholars have 
explored issues of gender, conquest, and power in eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century California and have ex- 
amined the lives of Callis and Pérez in particular, Bar- 
bara O. Reyes’s centering of women’s relationships to 
the mission project (as she refers to it) brings their im- 
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portance in reproducing the social and racial hierar- 
chies of power and the conquest and colonization of the 
region to the fore. In analyzing women’s unequal re- 
lationships to the mission system, Reyes demonstrates 
that women’s private lives were decidedly public and 
that private and public zones on the frontier over- 
lapped, were dependent, and constantly changed. 

This study shows that women’s ability to circumvent 
the colonial order depended upon their status. While 
Eulalia Callis, an elite Spanish woman, publicly chal- 
lenged her Spanish spouse’s honor and was repri- 
manded for doing so, the Native woman Barbara Gan- 
diaga’s accusation of the murder of two Spanish priests 
resulted in much harsher consequences: death by gun- 
shot. Instances such as these, Reyes argues, points to a 
California socio-racial order in which Native women ex- 
perienced coercion and violence, mestizas (racially 
mixed, Spanish-Indian women) exercised some mobil- 
ity, especially if they worked for the mission project, 
and Spanish elite women had access to comforts denied 
to their lesser female peers, although they still had to 
follow Spanish codes of virtue and honor, which were 
oppressive to women. 

This book, although relatively brief, is qualitatively 
rich, containing six chapters divided into two parts fol- 
lowed by eight appendices containing Spanish tran- 
scriptions (and English translations) of key archival 
documents. To provide readers with an understanding 
of the social, political, economic, and legal constraints 
in which the three women lived, the first part focuses on 
the religious orders—Jesuit, Dominican, Franciscan— 
that facilitated the conquest and colonization of both 
Californias. It describes the process through which the 
missionaries established and organized the mission sys- 
tem and how, in turn, they disrupted and reorganized 
local indigenous communities and societies. Part two 
gets to the heart of the book: the women and their re- 
lationships to the mission system. Chapter four focuses 
on the myth and history of Barbara Gandiaga and her 
role in the murder of two missionaries. With only shreds 
of evidence, some of it based on legend, Reyes recon- 
structs the ways in which Gandiaga’s alleged actions 
threatened the viability of the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of the region. Ultimately, as Reyes describes in rich 
detail, the authorities put Gandiaga to death in a public 
spectacle to reinforce the power of the colonial state. 
Chapter five then turns its attention to Eulalia Callis, 
who attempted to divorce her spouse, Spanish Gover- 
nor Pedro Fages, for his infidelities with a Native girl. 
The religious authorities were not supportive, however, 
believing her move threatened male honor as well as the 
stability of the colonial enterprise. Unsurprisingly, the 
priests persuaded her to drop the petition, a move the 
religious and secular authorities repeated throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

The last chapter examines the life and work of Eu- 
lalia Pérez, a mestiza and the famous /lavera (key- 
keeper) of Alta California’s Mission San Gabriel. 
Pérez’s testimonio (narrative), gathered as part of Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft’s history of the region in the 1870s 
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and 1880s, demonstrates her significant roles in the mis- 
sion system as well as the power relations that struc- 
tured that institution. The priests, Reyes reminds us, 
imposed coercive roles and relations on their employ- 
ees, particularly Indian laborers, and even forced Pérez, 
a widow with grown children, to remarry against her 
wishes. : 

The book under review draws heavily from secondary 
sources and quotes them liberally throughout. It prom- 
ises to make a significant contribution to the fields of 
Chicana/o, Spanish Borderlands, the American West, 
and colonial Latin American history for its expansion of 
our understanding of the mission system in both Cali- 
fornias. Joining the chorus of recent scholars who have 
challenged Herbert Eugene Bolton’s premise of the 
“missions as civilizing agents,” Reyes rightfully points 
out that the mission project, while central in producing 
and reproducing colonial hierarchies, was not immune 
to challenges from within and without. Indigenous peo- 
ples, such as Gandiaga and her peers, Reyes demon- 
strates, posed real threats to the safety and security of 
the enterprise and its leadership, slowing considerably 
the pace and scope of the conquest and colonization. By 
uncovering the various ways in which Native and Span- 
ish-speaking women, in particular, limited and shaped 
the public nature of the mission project, Reyes’s work 
contributes to our knowledge of the complexities of 
gender, race, and social class on Mexico’s northernmost 
frontier. 

MiIROSLAVA CHAVEZ-GARCIA 
University of California, 
Davis 


Kerry Warp. Networks of Empire: Forced Migration in 
the Dutch East India Company. (Studies in Comparative 
World History.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 340. $85.00. 


The Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde Oost-In- 
dische Compagnie or VOC) was the largest commercial 
enterprise during the ancien régime period. During its 
heyday the Company employed more than 40,000 per- 
sonnel. Founded in 1602 by a charter granted by the 
Estates-General of the Dutch Republic, the VOC first 
thrived on privateering before establishing itself as a 
major trading enterprise in Asia. In addition to its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, the VOC had offices and ware- 
houses in the major cities of the Dutch Republic, while 
the center of its overseas operations was Batavia on 
Java with subsidiary offices in the Near East, the coast 
of India, China, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Japan. The VOC has been described as “a state in the 
state” as the terms of its charter allowed the Company 
to decide about war and peace in the area east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In part, this book discusses the Company’s almost in- 
satiable demand for labor. Its most important labor 
market was situated in the Netherlands, as the Com- 
pany required yearly around 4,000 new employees rang- 
ing from experienced captains to inexperienced teen- 
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age boys to sail their ships. In addition, the Company 
recruited large numbers of soldiers for service overseas. 
Between 1600 and 1800, the VOC sent about one mil- 
lion men to Asia, about forty percent of whom returned 
to Europe. About half the personnel came from sur- 
rounding countries, and most of these served in jobs in 
which the pay was low and the mortality high. 

This book points out that the Company relied on the 
market for free labor in Europe, and on that for slaves 
in Asia. In Batavia, the number of Europeans in the 
employ of the Company was estimated at only around 
5,000 during the middle of the eighteenth century, in 
Ceylon at 2,700, in North East Java at 1,750, and at the 
Cape at around 1,300. In addition, most of the settle- 
ments also housed “free burghers,” i.e. immigrants 
from Europe or former employees of the Company who 
had decided to remain in Asia. In all of these settle- 
ments slaves performed most of the menial work either 
for the Company or as private slaves in the households 
of Europeans. Yet, the supply of slaves in Asia and the 
amount of available investment capital were not suffi- 
cient to start producing tropical cash crops that could 
compete with those from the colonial New World. On 
Java, the VOC franchised its sugar production to the 
Chinese, who were allowed to operate their own labor 
regime, using immigrant servile labor from China. 

The area within the Company’s domain that most re- 
sembled a New World colony was the Cape of Good 
Hope, the “tavern of two seas.” Yet the Company’s at- 
tempt at attracting larger numbers of European settlers 
failed. At the time of the British takeover about half the 
population consisted of slaves drawn from various areas 
in and around the Indian Ocean. Several studies includ- 
ing this one suggest that the Cape economy would have 
profited from more labor, be it free or unfree. Exiling 
law offenders from Batavia to the Cape was one way of 
increasing the labor supply. The majority of these exiles 
were slaves, but this book focuses on the elite: the Eu- 
ropean company servants and Asian nobles who had 
broken the law, a treaty, or an agreement. In order to 
explain how this trickle of forced migrants came into 
being, Kerry Ward does an excellent job in describing 
and explaining the organization and day-to-day oper- 
ation of the VOC in Asia and South Africa. In this, you 
could have no better guide than Ward. 

However, the exiles from Batavia would never solve 
the labor shortage at the Cape. Actually, many of them 
were high ranking Company officials and Javanese no- 
blemen who increased the demand for servile labor at 
the Cape during their period of forced exile rather than 
diminishing it. Some of these elite exiles returned to 
Java, an option that was usually denied to the banished 
slaves. In spite of the truly excellent analysis of the ad- 
ministrative and judicial structures of the Company’s 
operations in Asia, the title of this book promises more 
than its contents deliver. A comprehensive history of all 
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forced migration to the overseas settlements of the 
Dutch East India Company remains to be written. 
PIETER EMMER, 
Emeritus 
University of Leiden 


Gary Y. OKIHIRO. Pineapple Culture: A History of the 
Tropical and Temperate Zones. (The California World 
History Library.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 255. $24.95. 


This book by Gary Y. Okihiro is the second volume in 
a trilogy on history and its conventions of space and 
time. The first, Island World (2008), looked at the spa- 
tial categories of islands and continents through a his- 
tory of Hawai‘i’s interaction with the United States, 
whereas Pineapple Culture “interrogates the tropical 
and temperate zones through the discursive and ma- 
terial career of the pineapple” (p. 1). 

The book reads a bit like two books. The first three 
chapters are a dense, at times slow-moving, but inno- 
vative exploration of the long historical material and 
discursive engagement between temperate and tropical 
zones. The pineapple itself is nowhere to be found in 
these pages, a hint that the book is not a straightforward 
history of a commodity or place (i.e., Hawai‘i) but 
rather a short history of the world that implicitly chal- 
lenges the way we understand time and space. The first 
chapters look at how human wants fueled travel in the 
form of exploration, trade, and conquest, with a par- 
ticular focus on how this travel not only forged empires 
in a material sense but eventually led Europeans down 
a path of geographic determinism in which “temperate” 
peoples were seen as inherently superior to their “trop- 
ical” counterparts. The narrative includes a fascinating 
discussion of the role of science and various bodies of 
knowledge in the building of empire, both materially 
and discursively. 

These early chapters make for a compelling, if at 
times disjointed, read that is certainly worth the price 
of admission. Had they been more explicitly tied to the 
author’s theoretical questioning of history as a linear 
narrative (which subtly informs the whole project), or 
to the final two-thirds of the book, which focus more 
squarely on the pineapple, the study itself would have 
been quite different, more coherent, but perhaps less 
imaginative. 

The rest of the book is an innovative, highly readable, 
fast-moving reframing of world history with the pine- 
apple, Hawai‘i , and the practices of empire at the cen- 
ter. Although these chapters are filled with all sorts of 
pineapple lore, blending cultural studies, food history, 
anthropology, and transnational research, this is not a 
simple history of the pineapple or an argument about 
how important the pineapple has been to world history. 
Okihiro does take us through the early history of the 
pineapple, its “discovery,” domestication, and eventual 
arrival as a luxury commodity in Europe before turning 
to its transformation into a plantation crop, affordable 
industrial fruit, and subject of advertising campaigns 
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and popular culture. The story also includes the rise of 
Dole Fruit and a particularly insightful exploration of 
Hawai‘in history. But Okihiro’s archeology of the pine- 
apple is far-flung, and ultimately about the creation, 
place, and practice of desire, empire, and historical 
writing as much as it is about the commodity itself. 

Told in relatively few pages, this is an ambitious book 
that is geographically and temporally unbound, literally 
spanning the globe and thousands of years. It makes for 
an exciting, if at times random, read that interrogates 
history while writing it. Okihiro’s ultimate contribution, 
aside from the wonderful exploration of the fruit’s place 
in history, is his innovative look at the interplay of cap- 
italism—the development of markets, empires, trading 
routes—and human desire. This is what makes the book 
unique, powerful, provocative, and at times a bit frus- 
trating. 

This book should be read and thought about, not only 
by those interested in the history of food or Hawai‘ but 
by anyone interested in the geographies and histories of 
empire, science, and the uneven rise of modernist cul- 
ture, as well as those of us interested in rethinking the 
very process of making and writing history. 

STEVE STRIFFLER 
University of New Orleans 


LEORA AUSLANDER. Cultural Revolutions: Everyday Life 
and Politics in Britain, North America, and France. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 243. $19.95. 


It has been a long time since historians accepted that 
there were fundamental and self-evident links and par- 
allels between the British upheavals of the mid-seven- 
teenth century and the American and French revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century. Leora Auslander’s 
ambitious book revisits the question and sets out to 
show that all three convulsions were both symptoms 
and accelerators of deeper cultural transformations in 
the everyday life of the countries where they occurred. 
Below the public reconfigurations of state power, she 
contends, lay profound cultural currents bringing 
changes in clothing, food, entertainment, everyday dé- 
cor, and public representations that were “not simply 
imposed by revolutionary thinkers and leaders, but gen- 
erated by those who lived their politics more quietly” 
(p. 4). The changes in turn reflected the growth of com- 
mercialization and consumerism in all three societies. 
These developments proved as much a source of alarm 
as of satisfaction for revolutionaries keen to repudiate 
former ways and to foster behavior and tastes conducive 
to the perpetuation of revolutionary achievements. 
Certain key assumptions underlie Auslander’s ap- 
proach. The most general is the widespread but deeply 
contestable belief, dear to cultural historians, that rev- 
olutions only happen when they become conceivable. 
More specifically, she clearly finds that the essence of 
all three cases was the creation of republics. Yet only 
in the American Revolution was this the goal right from 
the start. By far the most interesting sections of the 
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book, in fact, are the ones on the United States, where 
the contributions of Africans and Indians, not to men- 
tion women, to the elaboration of powerful and distinc- 
tive cultural habits in the new republic are convincingly 
explored. The colonists who became republicans were 
far more than the “provincial Englishmen” they have 
seemed to many historians,too reliant on the evidence 
of the written word. Distance, slavery, the proximity of 
Native Americans, and more active patterns of female 
sociability gave the American revolutionaries and their 
heirs a character and way of life separate from their 
increasingly remote European cousins. Despite the 
worries of some Founding Fathers, an American repub- 
lican culture scarcely needed to be fostered in order to 
ensure the survival of the new polity and its values. 
Traumatic as the process might have seemed to many 
at the time, it was easy enough (military effort apart) for 
such a society to throw off allegiance to George III and 
to give his descendants no further thought. 

In Europe, the problem was quite different. Neither 
the men of 1642 in England nor those of 1789 in France 
had any thought of replacing monarchy. They were only 
led to it with extreme reluctance, over several years of 
crisis and fruitless attempts to cut deals with impossible 
monarchs. Auslander briefly acknowledges this but 
passes on all too quickly to the creation of republics, 
thereby minimizing the effort needed to create instant 
republican institutions and habits for unprepared pop- 
ulations. In France, this process half-worked, although 
the proof comes not from a relative dearth of contem- 
porary evidence, which clearly perplexes the author, but 
from the resurfacing of republican traditions whenever 
successive attempts to restore monarchy collapsed. In 
Britain, the Cromwellian commonwealth left few traces 
except widespread revulsion, despite the overblown 
claims made in the concluding chapter here. Renewed 
arguments have recently been advanced that the true 
British revolution occurred not in the mid-seventeenth 
century but in 1688. Auslander, however, scarcely men- 
tions a revolution once conventionally dubbed glorious. 
And many of the things she does mention are erroneous 
or misleading. She can never make up her mind whether 
she is talking about England or Britain. She misunder- 
stands British doctrines of parliamentary representa- 
tion, appears to think that Charles I fought a battle at 
Nottingham, and concludes that after 1660 crown and 
aristocracy really lost control of both polity and society. 
She substantially overestimates the numbers of the 
French nobility, is deeply confused on how the system 
of venal offices operated, and thinks that only the 
French king wore red heels. Nor was boycotting British 
goods in the 1760s an American invention: the Irish had 
tried it in the 1720s. Much of the interpretation of im- 
ages and artifacts, finally, appears extremely dubious or 
fanciful. 

Certainly there are bright insights and interesting 
ideas scattered throughout the text; although a some- 
times convoluted style and an insistence on calling al- 
most every secondary authority cited a historian (as if 
it was not obvious) makes for some turgid reading. But 
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in the end Auslander is trying to herd cats. The material 
is too diffuse, uneven, and contradictory to be fused 
into a coherent, much less convincing, argument. The 
reasons why earlier generations of historians aban- 
doned trying to tie these three cases together remain as 
persuasive as ever. 

WILLIAM DOYLE 

University of Bristol 


Rosin Prior. Gallipoli: The End of the Myth. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 288. $35.00. 


Was the Allied attack on the Gallipoli peninsula in 
1915 a close miss, a campaign that nearly captured the 
Straits and the Ottoman capital, knocking the Ottoman 
Empire out of the war? And, if successful, would the 
occupation of the Straits and the capital have shortened 
the war considerably by freeing up Allied troops from 
the Caucasus to Iraq and Egypt and persuading the Bal- 
kan states to join the war? Could Allied success at Gal- 
lipoli have saved thousands of military and civilian lives 
and perhaps altered the entire course of the twentieth 
century by heading off Russian collapse and the tri- 
umph of Soviet communism, as has been widely spec- 
ulated in so many previous studies of the campaign? 

Robin Prior’s excellent if somber new account leaves 
no room for entertaining such romantic counterfactu- 
als. The plans for the campaign were ill conceived, mu- 
tating without much clear thinking from plans for a 
purely naval campaign to a combined naval and land 
operation with some 100,000 troops. Prior’s meticulous 
analysis shows that responsibility cannot be placed only 
at the feet of Winston Churchill, who as First Lord of 
the Admiralty pushed for a greater offensive role for 
the navy in the war. After failing to secure approval for 
several operations in the North and Baltic seas, he con- 
vinced the War Council of the Dardanelles campaign. 
In Prior’s estimation the members of the council, and 
especially Secretary of State for War Herbert Kitch- 
ener, veteran of the Mahdist and Boer wars and “expert 
of the east,’ and Prime Minister Herbert Asquith, 
should never have allowed themselves to be persuaded, 
or at least not without first interrogating and then rec- 
tifying aspects of how the campaign would be con- 
ducted. Many of the details, such as the considerable 
number of heavy and medium guns on the Asian side 
of the Straits, were never discussed. Much rode on the 
hope that Ottoman panic at the sight of the British fleet 
would lead to surrender in the capital. Churchill even 
made the fantastic claim that once the government was 
toppled, Ottoman troops could be hired as mercenaries 
to march on Austria-Hungary together with the armies 
of the Balkan states. 

The reality looked very different. Minesweeping ef- 
forts were a fiasco. Spotter airplanes—tasked with re- 
porting to the ships where shells were falling in relation 
to Ottoman targets—were weighed down so much by 
their new radio equipment that they were forced to fly 
within range of Ottoman rifle fire. Prior concludes that 
the campaign never stood a chance of success, and that 
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“Like many other ‘lost opportunities’ of the First World 
War, perhaps the opportunity was never there to be 
lost” (p. 176). From the Allied perspective Gallipoli has 
come to stand for great tragedy because of its great fu- 
tility: a futile episode in a futile war. On the Ottoman, 
now Turkish, side, of course, Canakkale (rather than 
Gallipoli, or Gelibolu) has occupied an entirely differ- 
ent place, one that accounts for the very different his- 
toriographic traditions that have emerged. On the Ot- 
toman-Turkish side, victory in 1915 marks the 
beginning of Mustafa Kemal’s liberation of the Turkish 
nation, and the naval attack is often seen as vindicating 
the decision of April 1915 to arrest Armenian leaders 
in the capital and to deport Christian populations from 
the southern Marmara region. 

Over twenty detailed maps guide the reader through 
the engagement, which lasted eleven months, and twen- 
ty-four photographs show the men who fought and died 
in it. In his chilling calculation of killed and wounded, 
Prior concludes that Allied casualties reached 390,000. 
This figure includes non-battle casualties, as dysentery 
and other diseases infected some 5,000 troops per week 
by October 1915. Prior’s casualty figures make the cam- 
paign more lethal than earlier estimates suggested. 
More than half of all Allied casualties were British but 
included troops from India and French Senegal. On the 
Ottoman side, casualty totals were similarly high, con- 
sisting of Turkish and Arab troops. In sum, this book 
sets a new standard for assessing the Allied Dardanelles 
campaign in 1915. 

MustTaFA AKSAKAL 
American University 


ANDREAS FAHRMEIR. Citizenship: The Rise and Fall of a 
Modern Concept. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
2007. Pp. vi, 299. $60.00. 


The history of citizenship—that is, the idea that all in- 
dividuals should be members of a particular state to 
which they owe allegiance and which, in turn, gives 
them protection and guarantees their rights—has been 
inextricably linked to the rise of the modern nation- 
state. Although the nation-state is allegedly giving way 
to the forces of globalization, Andreas Fahrmeir cau- 
tions his readers that “any prophecy about citizenship’s 
impending demise . . . will probably prove mistaken” (p. 
232), the subtitle of his book notwithstanding. Indeed, 
as this excellent book suggests, equal citizenship rights 
in a democratic nation-state are a relatively recent 
achievement that, so far, few of its beneficiaries are will- 
ing to trade in for the promises of citizenship in su- 
pranational communities. By undertaking a compari- 
son of four nations that includes Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and Germany and stretches 
from the early modern era to the twenty-first century, 
Fahrmeir offers the most comprehensive historical ac- 
count of citizenship in the Western world to date. 
Within the self-imposed confines of its analytical frame- 
work, his book represents an achievement unlikely to be 
surpassed any time soon. Drawing on an impressive 
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grasp of the vast literature on all four countries under 
study, the author combines detailed empirical knowl- 
edge with methodological rigor and a clear argument. 
Perhaps most remarkably, unlike many other historical 
comparisons, Fahrmeir does not merely tell parallel na- 
tional stories but succeeds in integrating the compar- 
ative method at the subchapter level, giving all four 
countries equal weight. 

Modifying Thomas Humphrey Marshall’s_ well- 
known distinction among civil, political, and social 
rights, the author organizes his narrative around four 
major themes: formal citizenship reflected in the laws 
governing naturalization, migration, and the issuing of 
passports; political participation; the right to earn a liv- 
ing; and welfare entitlements. Fahrmeir relates these 
features of modern citizenship to class, race, ethnicity, 
gender, and religion as markers of social inclusion or 
exclusion. Although he concedes that formal citizen- 
ship tended to converge with political, economic, and 
social rights in the decades after World War II, the 
book demonstrates that the latter were never consis- 
tently linked to the former. Two partly conflicting dy- 
namics, the author concludes, drove the evolution of 
citizenship since the late eighteenth century: the quest 
for emancipation, participation, and liberty on the one 
hand and the pursuit of efficiency by a constantly ex- 
panding administrative state on the other (pp. 
230-231). 

Fahrmeir is mostly interested in the efficiency part of 
the story which, he argues, had a greater impact on the 
emergence of modern citizenship than the “emancipa- 
tory logic” (p. 231). In fact, he explicitly embraces a 
“perspective from above” that “neglects the perspective 
of those affected by citizenship policies” (p. 7). This 
“top-down” approach comes at a considerable price, in- 
cluding an often technical language replete with legal 
and statistical information. More importantly, social 
movements are virtually absent from Fahrmeir’s nar- 
rative. Legal and political change, it seems, occurred 
largely as an elite response to structural economic and 
social transformations or war-related mobilizations. 
The struggles for equal rights waged by the labor and 
women’s movements or, for that matter, the African 
American civil rights movement as well as the dogged 
resistance their demands for full citizenship encoun- 
tered scarcely play a role in Fahrmeir’s study. For ex- 
ample, this reader found it hard to fathom that the au- 
thor’s account of the demise of Jim Crow segregation 
and the expansion of black voting rights in the postwar 
United States completely ignores the black civil rights 
movement as a key agent of change (pp. 179-180), al- 
luding vaguely to “domestic debate” instead. Even a 
synthesis of citizenship policies that emphasizes conti- 
nuity and structural forces should at least include a few 
paragraphs on the significance of “bottom-up” pres- 
sures, unless it intends to send the message that these 
were negligible altogether. 

Moreover, Fahrmeir’s claim that the duties attached 
to citizenship, especially military service, had little 
bearing on the extension of rights of citizenship (p. 8) 
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appears to be somewhat at odds with his focus on the 
state’s search for efficiency. Actually, the author fre- 
quently refers to the state’s interest in maximizing the 
numbers of soldiers, the equalizing effects of wartime 
sacrifices, and the need to reward loyalty by granting 
rights (pp. 65, 119, 138, 231). At least in the American 
case the “citizen soldier” has arguably been an impor- 
tant discursive arsenal for women and minorities seek- 
ing inclusion, participation, and welfare entitlements. 
In sum, Fahrmeir’s book leaves the reader with an 
ambivalent impression. As a comparative history of the 
laws, policies, and administrative practices that shaped 
citizenship in four major Western countries, it is un- 
doubtedly an admirable accomplishment. But in its de- 
liberate omission of emancipatory movements and mo- 
ments, it appears unnecessarily rigid. 
MANFRED BERG 
University of Heidelberg 
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CHRISTOPHER I. BECKwiTH. Empires of the Silk Road: A 
History of Central Eurasia from the Bronze Age to the 
Present. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xxv, 472. $35.00. 


Christopher I. Beckwith is known as a prolific specialist 
in historical linguistics—see, for example, his recent 
work, Medieval Tibeto-Burman Languages III (2008). 
He has tackled historical subjects in the past, and his 
most notable work in that field is the highly regarded 
The Tibetan Empire in Central Asia: A History of the 
Struggle for Great Power among Tibetans, Turks, Arabs, 
and Chinese during the Early Middle Ages (1987). The 
present volume, an ambitious study of 5,000 years of 
Central Eurasian history, represents a bold departure 
from his previous work. 

At the onset, Beckwith sets out a number of objec- 
tives. Following a passionate rejection of “Modernism 
and its hyper-Modern mutation, Postmodernism” (p. 
x), he announces his intention “to write a realistic, ob- 
jective view of the history of Central Eurasia” (p. xii) 
from the Bronze Age to the present, and to do so ina 
way that is accessible to the non-specialist. One of his 
more important goals is to dispel the notion that Cen- 
tral Eurasian peoples were “barbarians” who eked out 
a meager existence as pastoral nomads in the steppe as 
they waited for the next opportunity to invade their 
more “civilized” sedentary neighbors. Throughout the 
volume he mounts a vigorous defense of the Central 
Eurasians, and in this regard he goes so far as to turn 
the received wisdom on its head: “Recognition of the 
struggles of the Central Eurasian peoples against the 
more than two-millennia-long mistreatment by their 
peripheral neighbors is long overdue. The warriors of 
Central Eurasia were not barbarians. They were heroes, 
and the epics of their peoples sing their undying fame” 
(p. xxv). 

Beckwith pursues these and other goals through 
twelve chapters that cover Central Eurasian history 
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chronologically from the age of epic traditions and 
chariot warriors to the twenty-first century, taking read- 
ers from Europe to the Pacific and from the tundra to 
the Indian Ocean. An important focus of the volume is 
Beckwith’s concept of the “Central Eurasian Culture 
Complex,” which, he argues, emerged in the Bronze 
Age among the proto-Indo-European peoples, who 
were indigenous to Central Eurasia. The central fea- 
tures of this “Culture Complex” are a common foun- 
dation myth and the comitatus, a political system in 
which a group of warriors pledged their undying loyalty 
to their leader. From the time of the Scythians, Central 
Eurasians flourished—economically, culturally, and 
politically—at the center of the great Silk Road trade 
and communication system that linked the Eurasian pe- 
riphery. Incursions from short-sighted peripheral pow- 
ers (e.g., China and Rome) periodically disrupted this 
equilibrium, leading to the collapse of the comitatus- 
based states. This change then led to the disruption of 
overland trade and the subsequent collapse of the pe- 
ripheral states themselves. This collapse was then fol- 
lowed by the emergence of a new comitatus power in 
Central Eurasia and the stabilization of the Eurasian 
socio-economic and political system, until that too was 
upset by another incursion from the periphery, and so 
on. 

Beckwith locates the permanent break in this cycle in 
chapter ten, “The Road is Closed,” with the rise of Por- 
tuguese commercial activity in the Indian Ocean and 
the European establishment of a “Littoral” system that 
brought the continental Silk Road trade to an end. Ac- 
cording to Beckwith, “the closing of the borders, severe 
restrictions of international trade, and elimination of 
all significant Central Eurasian polities destroyed the 
economy of Central Eurasia ... The direct result was 
the severe impoverishment of Central Eurasia—espe- 
cially its center, Central Asia—and its rapid plunge 
backward into darkness in technology and every other 
aspect of culture” (pp. 241-242). He continues, “Cen- 
tral Eurasia suffered from the most severe, long-lasting 
economic depression in world history. It declined into 
oblivion, while the coastal regions of Eurasia, nurtured 
by the commercially minded European navies, pros- 
pered as they never had before” (p. 262). 

The final two chapters bring the saga, as envisioned 
by Beckwith, to the modern day, as the Russian and 
Chinese empires carved up Central Eurasia and sub- 
jected it to the “onslaught of radical modernism” that 
led to the region’s utter collapse. The volume ends with 
an epilogue on “The Barbarians” (pp. 320-362) and two 
more specialized appendices, one on “The Proto-Indo- 
Europeans and Their Diaspora” (pp. 363-375) and a 
second on “Ancient Central Eurasian Ethnonyms” (pp. 
375-383). 

Beckwith presents his theories authoritatively, but 
there is a tendency toward oversimplification and there 
is much with which informed readers will disagree. To 
cite just one example, the notion of a Central Asian 
decline in the early modern era and the relationship 
between the regional economy and the growing Euro- 
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pean maritime trade in the Indian Ocean remain points 
of ongoing research and debate. Still, this volume is cer- 
tain to provoke lively discussion across the field. 
Scott C. Levi 
Ohio State University 


JACQUELINE H. Fewkes. Trade and Contemporary Society 
along the Silk Road: An Ethno-History of Ladakh. (Rou- 
tledge Contemporary Asia Series, number 8.) New 
York: Routledge. 2009. Pp. xiii, 196. $170.00. 


This book seeks to present an ethnohistory of Ladakhi 
merchant communities who conducted trade along the 
old Silk Road linking South and Central Asia during the 
early twentieth century until trade ended when India 
and China closed their borders in 1962. The city of Leh 
in Ladakh was an entrep6ot in this trade between Central 
and South Asia, and it is here in Leh that Jacqueline H. 
Fewkes discovered what she describes as an “archive” 
of personal and business papers kept by descendants of 
two early twentieth-century traders, Bahauddin Khan 
and his son Shamsuddin Khan, whom she describes as 
“two Arghun caravan route officials in Leh” (p. xi). This 
archive, the majority of which dates between 1900 and 
1948, forms the documentary basis of her study. 

The anthropologist author supplements the Khan ar- 
chive with interviews of the descendants of other trad- 
ers, including some whose names and addresses she 
finds in the archive and tracks down in Hoshiarpur and 
Amritsar. Contrary to a popular belief that Ladakhi 
trade with Central Asia was primarily in silk and pa- 
shmina, the documents attest to trade in a wide range 
of goods, “carpets, cloth, synthetic dyes, manufactured 
pharmaceuticals, drugs, weaponry, household items, 
jewelry, and clothing” (p. xi). But the principal interest 
of the author is not the things traded or trade itself, 
about which there is little in the book, but in the iden- 
tities of the trading communities. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part one de- 
scribes the setting and maps out three caravan routes 
that linked Leh to Lhasa, to Central Asia, and south to 
the Punjab. Part two is the book’s core, wherein the 
author analyzes three key components that define who 
caravan traders were. The first characteristic and a cen- 
tral focus of the author’s interest is community identity; 
of special interest is the meaning of Arghun identity, 
the group to which the Khan family belonged. The au- 
thor explains that informants commonly identified mer- 
chants by their occupational specialty and the place 
where they were from (e.g., “banker from Khotan”) or 
simply where they were from (e.g., “Yarkendi,” “Af- 
ghani”). During the heyday of trade, the Leh bazaar was 
cosmopolitan and a site of many languages. Traders 
were also identified by ethnic terms. Hors are Uyghurs 
from Central Asia, and Lala or Gaddi are Hindus from 
the Punjab, for example. Among these groups, the au- 
thor considers the Arghun special because they do not 
fit her sense of a classic definition of ethnic group. She 
contends the Arghun are a uniquely cosmopolitan 
group created through intermarriage between Sunni 
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Muslim men from Central Asia and local Ladakhi Bud- 
dhist women who converted to Islam. The couples and 
their descendants are Arghun. Today, Arghun identity 
is ambiguous: they are a subset of Ladakhi in one sense, 
but as Muslims they are excluded under Indian law from 
claiming the benefits of local identity. In a later chapter, 
the reader learns that Indian identity politics and re- 
ligious communalism in the 1980s have fueled this 
alienation and made Arghuns targets of attack. One 
wonders then, are not the Arghuns a classic example of 
the plasticity of ethnic attribution? 

The second characteristic of traders is that they pur- 
sued one of four occupational strategies associated with 
the old caravan trade: Aqsaqal, literally “white beard,” 
seem to have functioned like respected elders or minor 
officials in caravan trade. Middlemen were the second 
occupational category, and Agsagals often also fulfilled 
this function perhaps because their respected status en- 
abled them to facilitate trade. Kiraiyakash were the peo- 
ple who provided caravan horses, mules, and dzo and 
who transported goods. The fourth category were mun- 
shi, sometimes patawari: persons literate in official lan- 
guages, who wrote up the documents of trade. 

The third characteristic of traders and a key feature 
of the author’s argument is the cosmopolitan character 
of the traders and of their goods. She describes three 
commodities in particular to make her case and to dem- 
onstrate how commodities linked trade to industrial 
production around the world: cotton piece goods, es- 
pecially British and Japanese manufactures; synthetic 
dyes; and drugs produced from Cannabis indica. In 
short, both Arghun and the commodities they traded 
were cosmopolitan. The final chapter in this central sec- 
tion of the book describes the demise of trade with the 
closing of borders. 

Part three concludes the book including a brief dis- 
cussion of how many of the Uyghur traders immigrated 
to Turkey in the 1960s financed by the Turkish govern- 
ment, which had embraced them as Turkic people. 

Readers who hope to find a carefully documented 
ethnohistory will be disappointed by this book. The au- 
thor obfuscates her sources and includes little ethno- 
graphic detail about the traders, their kin networks, and 
the nature of trade itself. The discussions about com- 
munity identities and what has happened to them, how- 
ever, add to knowledge of these fascinating caravan 
traders. 

MartTIsoN MINES 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


BRIGITTE BAPTANDIER. The Lady of Linshui: A Chinese 
Female Cult. Translated by KristTIN INGRID FRYKLUND. 
(Asian Religions and Cultures.) Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 374. $65.00. 


This work, an expanded translation of the author’s La 
Dame-du-bord-de-l’eau (1998), is an important addition 
to explorations of Chinese religion and local history 
through the study of cults. Like Xiaofei Kang’s Cult of 
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the Fox: Power, Gender, and Popular Religion in Late 
Imperial and Modern China (2005), Brigitte Baptandi- 
er’s study is also a contribution to gender history, for it 
is about the cult of a female deity, Chen Jinggu, her 
mediums, the Daoist sect that she dominates, and the 
women who seek help from her. The cult articulates the 
needs and sufferings of women and children, glorifying 
the feminine and offering rituals to assist women’s fer- 
tility and their children’s survival. The book’s central 
themes are the mythic sufferings of Chen Jinggu, who 
in becoming a deity voluntarily aborted her fetus and 
died as she tried to save her community from drought, 
and the lives of the women who frequent her temples. 
The author seeks to recapture the feminine strain in 
Daoism, lost in its mainstream traditions but preserved 
in the Mount Lii Sannai tradition identified with Chen 
Jinggu. She indicates, though, that escape from China’s 
patrilineal society is available only to mediums and sha- 
mans like Chen Jinggu herself. Replete with informa- 
tion on Chinese myth and ritual, this book explores in 
subtle detail the resonances between women’s needs 
and the cosmological, astral, and bodily patterns famil- 
iar in Daoist thinking. 

Historians, especially those outside the China field, 
will find the author’s approach unfamiliar. The book is 
not based on conventional historical records such as 
gazetteers or dynastic histories and it is certainly not 
presented as history“:[n]o doubt it sometimes jumbles 
the way historians would arrange things,” the ethnol- 
ogist-author confesses (p. 261). Baptandier’s main writ- 
ten source is the Linshui pingyao zhuan (Pacification of 
the Demons of Linshui), a virtually canonical linked se- 
ries of stories of uncertain authorship about Chen 
Jinggu, who Baptandier believes lived during the Tang 
dynasty (618-906), and Chen Jinggu’s apotheosis. The 
method of the first six chapters is to develop one theme 
at a time, more or less according to the chronology of 
Chen Jinggu’s story. The iconography and ritual in the 
temples of today guide the author in these chapters. 
The last four chapters are based on Baptandier’s eth- 
nographic research before 1987 in Taiwan, and since 
then in Fujian. By bringing together Daoist cults, folk 
mythology, and popular fiction, Baptandier demon- 
strates “the close relations that exist between the acts, 
beliefs, rites, and myths that are usually treated inde- 
pendently” (p. 261). If anyone doubts the unity of Chi- 
nese religion, despite its polytheistic and polymorphous 
nature, this book ought to convince him or her. 

The book’s idiosyncratic arrangement draws atten- 
tion to correlations and persisting meanings, not to his- 
torical change, yet it contains information about impor- 
tant historical processes linking religion and local social 
history. There is the story of the cult itself. As in the 
case of other deity stories, an individual’s meritorious 
deeds transcend a bad death. This process transforms 
the individual into a deity and establishes a relationship 
of mutual dependence with her community. Belief in 
this deity gradually expands far beyond a local follow- 
ing. This expansion was assisted not just by “splitting 
incense” for new communities and by imperial canon- 
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ization, but by the spread of Chen Jinggu’s story in the 
vernacular, a’story whose content serves to boost the 
cult in numerous ways: it attaches the deity to the events 
of local history in Fujian in its ninth-century foundation 
as the kingdom of Min; it assimilates subordinate spirits 
to become assistants and, eventually, objects of second- 
ary worship in the Lady’s temples. These spirits notably 
include the Thirty-six Concubines whom the White 
Snake disguised as the empress displaced from the King 
of Min’s palace.'The story also absorbs tamed demons, 
including the White Snake (the object of a pre-Chinese 
shaman cult) within the persona of Chen Jinggu, and it 
puts down rival cults and sects through personified rep- 
resentations. One of these personifications, whom the 
Lady defeats in battle, represents the rival Mount Mao 
sect. Besides these ideological elements, attentive read- 
ers will be able to find in this work much evidence of the 
syncretic process by which Chinese culture was stan- 
dardized in the late imperial period. 

One has to work to extract these diachronic themes, 
and it must be said that the introductory and closing 
words give little direction. Yet, Baptandier’s authority 
as an ethnographer of Chinese religion is impressive 
and her familiarity with relevant Daoist sources is un- 
matched. Readers may prefer to begin at the end with 
the straightforward account of the Lady’s medium in 
Tainan and the excellent middle chapters on the rituals 
of the flowers and the passes showing the temple’s re- 
lationship of women and children. The difficult and of- 
ten speculative first chapter, on sexual categories, might 
well be left to the end. For China historians, this book 
is an authoritative addition to other work on the spread 
of cults and will repay close reading. 

DonaLp S. SUTTON 
Carnegie Mellon University 


JOANNA HANDLIN Situ. The Art of Doing Good: Charity 
in Late Ming China. (A Philip E. Lilienthal Book.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 405. $34.95. 


The importance of private philanthropy in premodern 
China has long been recognized by historians, but for 
monographs on the subject one has had to turn to works 
in East Asian languages. Joanna Handlin Smith’s The 
Art of Doing Good will not satisfy readers who require 
a chronological account of charity in China, but it pro- 
vides an extraordinarily detailed account of benevolent 
societies in east-central and northern China in the last 
decades of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). One might 
equally well describe the book as a contribution to the 
study of premodern China’s social elite, the so-called 
“gentry,” whose core consisted of men qualified for bu- 
reaucratic office through examination success, but con- 
sidered in their role as members of their home com- 
munities, where they were not permitted to hold 
bureaucratic posts. The book deepens our understand- 
ing of gentry identity by portraying a few gentry phi- 
lanthropists through their own eyes and projects. Al- 
though by no means neglecting the various ways in 
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which being charitable served class and personal self- 
interest, the author generally constructs a strikingly em- 
pathetic account of her protagonists, who are credited 
with authentic philanthropic spirit as well as other mo- 
tivations, such as self-importance. It is good to see some 
unabashed acknowledgement of philanthropic instincts 
in this very careful work of scholarship. 

Handlin Smith describes late Ming philanthropy— 
everything from saving the lives of animals to feeding 
famine victims and sponsoring their medical care— 
through the activities of four elite leaders of benevolent 
associations, and one semi-elite co-founder “relegated 
to the role of .. . gofer” (p. 140). Her fullest treatment 
is of two individuals who kept detailed diaries, the high- 
brow Qi Biaojia, quondam official and semireformed 
devotee of luxury garden-keeping, and Lu Shiyi, a gov- 
ernment student and minor author. Qi’s self-represen- 
tation is as a tireless and highly competent relief or- 
ganizer who is in the right in his debates with peers 
about philanthropic policy, and who prepares the plans 
that guide the actions of benevolent associations. De- 
spite his youth (thirty-nine in the famine year of 1641), 
he is confident in his dealings with officials, who bow to 
his superior organizational foresight and intelligence. 
By contrast, Handlin Smith portrays Lu as a man of nar- 
rower horizons who lacked Qi’s strategic perspective on 
relief work. Preoccupied with moral self-improvement, 
Lu used his diary as a spiritual account book, noting the 
day-to-day fluctuations in his attentiveness to virtue. 
The chapter devoted to him is a timely contribution to 
recent studies of seventeenth-century Chinese subjec- 
tivity in general and introspective journals in particular. 
We are beginning to understand the limitations of the 
conventional view that Confucian culture was distinc- 
tively communitarian—a polar opposite to the suppos- 
edly individualistic culture of the West. 

The book’s great strength lies in its close portrayal 
both of the organizational efforts of these gentry, and 
of their inner lives as they struggled for effectiveness in 
“doing good.” A fuller contextualization of the phe- 
nomena described would still have been welcome. Han- 
dlin Smith notes more than once that where the state 
features in her story, it does not fit the image of the 
moribund establishment of a terminally declining dy- 
nasty. To the contrary, officials such as the famous 
Chen Zilong displayed appropriate diligence and re- 
tained their authority. But who today assumes that a 
uniformly feckless, demoralized provincial bureaucracy 
was de rigueur for moribund Chinese dynasties? A time- 
travelling eighteenth-century Chinese official might, on 
the other hand, have diagnosed dynastic decline in 
1640s China by the very fact that the gentry were car- 
rying a larger share of the responsibility for famine re- 
lief than would have been theirs under the meticulous 
state paternalism of high-Qing times. What level of in- 
volvement in the planning and delivery of famine relief 
was normal for the high-Ming state? In Cultural Cen- 
trality and Political Change in Chinese History: Northeast 
Henan in the Fall of the Ming (2003), Roger V. Des 
Forges narrates a late (and tardy) sixteenth-century re- 
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lief operation that was funded largely by the central 
government and directed by a specially appointed of- 
ficial with previous relief experience. He represents this 
effort as the last strong performance of a declining 
Ming relief system (pp. 34-35). One wonders how the 
respectable local people selected to run philanthropic 
granaries (pp. 52-53) in that purportedly state-directed 
operation would have portrayed their role. Would they 
too have made themselves the heroes of initiatives and 
advisors of officials? Future research might attempt an 
integrative account of the ebbs and flows of the respec- 
tive shares of state and private effort in famine relief 
over the whole Ming-Qing period, refining what is al- 
ready known about the eighteenth-century demarca- 
tion of responsibilities. Not only would such an inves- 
tigation seek precision in distinguishing trans-dynastic 
trends from cyclical phenomena; it would also take full 
account of the credit-claiming tendencies of sources 
written from both the state and private viewpoints. 
HELEN DUNSTAN 
University of Sydney 


PAuL A. CoHEN. Speaking to History: The Story of King 
Goujian in Twentieth-Century China. Foreword by JOHN 
R. GIs. (Asia: Local Studies/Global Themes, number 
16. A Philip E. Lilienthal Book in Asian Studies.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 2009. Pp. xxiv, 354. $39.95. 


Historians have long been aware of the role that nar- 
rative making plays when they write the past as history 
and create historical explanations. However, reality, 
reference, and representation not only work together 
when author-historians write history. They can also 
come together when historical subjects imagine history 
by retrieving the contents of a shared cultural reservoir 
of stories and symbols and applying it to make sense of 
their experiences. This process is convincingly demon- 
strated by Paul A. Cohen in his superb new book that 
traces the powerful reemergence of an ancient story in 
China’s turbulent twentieth century, when Chinese so- 
ciety faced a dangerous combination of external threats 
and internal discord. The story that is at the center of 
the book dates back to the fifth century B.c. King Gou- 
jian, the ruler of the Kingdom of Yue, fell out with the 
Kingdom of Yue in one of the last major conflicts of the 
Spring and Autumn period. After initial defeat, King 
Goujian devised a long-term strategy to outflank his ri- 
val and eventually to lead his state to victory. During the 
long years it took him to prepare for his country’s ul- 
timate victory, Goujian never indulged himself in lux- 
uries but instead ate simple food and forced himself to 
taste gall. He wanted to remember his earlier humili- 
ations by means of this practice. The popular Chinese 
idiom “sleeping on brushwood and tasting gall” refers 
specifically to Goujian’s unrelenting determination to 
seek revenge and victory through constantly recalling a 
past defeat. 

This story was revived time and again in China’s mod- 
ern period. When confronting Western imperialism, 
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references to King Goujian were included in the end- 
less calls not to forget the nation’s humiliation at the 
hands of Western powers. In China’s war against Japan, 
too, the story served as vehicle to drum up support and 
unite the country behind Chiang Kai-shek, the Nation- 
alist leader. The Chinese people were told to seek in- 
spiration in the model of King Goujian and patiently to 
prepare for the day of victory and strive for the cleans- 
ing of the national humiliation. After Chiang Kai-shek 
lost the civil war and had to retreat to the island of Tai- 
wan, the story of Goujian again resonated in powerful 
ways with the Nationalist goal of reversing the humil- 
iating defeat in 1949. Even Chiang Kai-shek’s commu- 
nist opponents were not immune to the power of this 
story. In the early 1960s, Mao Zedong’ s policy of the 
Great Leap Forward on the mainland coincided with an 
outright King Goujian fever: the emphasis now was on 
self-reliance and perseverance, on the Chinese people 
building their own brand of socialism independent of 
the great brother Soviet Union. Even in the contem- 
porary period Cohen finds numerous fascinating ref- 
erences to King Goujian, testifying to the unabated 
power of the narrative in an age of commercialization. 
The meanings, however, now appear in more diverse 
ways as in the present King Goujian’s story is no longer 
exclusively tied to patriotic usages in the tradition of 
national humiliation; the story has also become privat- 
ized, related more to personal rather than collective ex- 
periences. Cohen maintains that the multiple and fre- 
quent uses of the Goujian story rested on its astounding 
adaptability, which allowed it to speak to some of the 
more important events in twentieth-century China by 
offering emotional support and encouragement in 
times of crises and defeat. What Cohen calls “insider 
cultural knowledge” was repeatedly mobilized for 
working through traumatizing episodes of history. 

Cohen has examined an impressive wealth of texts 
created throughout the twentieth century, mainly from 
literature, newspaper articles, and theater plays. Most 
of his sources have received little or no attention in 
scholarly studies. They offer fascinating glimpses into 
Chinese sensibilities and perceptions, although some of 
Cohen’s long summations of the sources tend to be a 
little tedious. There also are some questions that would 
to have been fruitful to pursue further. How central was 
the Goujian story in comparison to other symbols and 
ceremonies, both modern and traditional? Does it 
make a difference when historical subjects resort to this 
and not to other stories? In this context, it is regrettable 
that Cohen’s study mainly focuses on the texts and their 
writers but leaves out the equally crucial question of 
how a broader audience responded to the circulation of 
the story. Finally, what does it say about Chinese na- 
tionalism when a story of revenge and humiliation was 
so central to its narrative? 

These questions notwithstanding, Cohen’s book bril- 
liantly defines and illustrates the importance of narrat- 
ing and narration in shaping historical experiences. He 
argues that narratives such as King Goujian’s form a 
cultural resource that binds communities together. He 
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explores in detail some of the consequences of such a 
cultural repertoire and its repeated symbolic sharing 
for historical sensitivity and sensibility, cultural asser- 
tion, and historical representation. This sharing occurs 
in and beyond the textual in art, public history, and per- 
formance. Combining theory with history, Cohen’s 
book compellingly expands the boundaries of the dis- 
cipline and charts a new role for unconventional his- 
torical forms and modes of expression. 
Kiaus MUHLHAHN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


KLAus MUHLHAHN. Criminal Justice in China: A History. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2009. Pp. 365. 
$29.95. 


This book is a splendid survey of an important subject. 
Klaus Mihlhahn’s focus is primarily on the institutional 
practice of punishment in twentieth-century China. 
Discussions of the other aspects of the criminal justice 
system—the development of the court system, the 
spread of new forms of legal consciousness, the pro- 
fessionalization of legal representation, and so on—ap- 
pear, if at all, only to provide the supplementary context 
to the main concerns of the study. The complex history 
of penal practices in imperial China, too, is confined to 
a single chapter under the suggestive title of “The Right 
Degree of Pain,” which sets the scene for the exami- 
nation in detail of the changes of the twentieth century. 
Still, Mihlhahn has set himself a challenging agenda. 
This book, he notes, “examines not only how justice is 
handled in legal procedures but also how it operates in 
political, social, and cultural terms: embodied in power 
mechanisms, traditions, value systems, ideas, and social 
structure” (p. 4). He intends “to bring to the fore the 
complexity of human institutions and the ambiguity of 
human agency in history” (p. 10). Furthermore, al- 
though Mihlhahn acknowledges that the use of the tes- 
timonies of survivors to reconstruct the experience of 
prisoners raises “fundamental issues” of representing 
and interpreting history, he still gives voice to those who 
were victimized and traumatized by the Chinese crim- 
inal justice system (pp. 9, 13). 

These goals constitute quite a tall order, but Muhl- 
hahn takes on the tasks with an admirably systematic 
approach that complements his ambitious objectives. 
Indeed, the great strength of Mihlhahn’s study is that 
he has brought together a number of disparate issues, 
some of which have been tackled by other scholars in 
the past, and woven them together into a coherent nar- 
rative on the evolution of penal practices in China. In 
doing so, he is able to highlight some of the key fea- 
tures, such as the use of labor within the system, and to 
give the reader a good sense of both the continuity and 
the change throughout the entire period. For example, 
the first of his three chapters dealing with the twentieth 
century—“The Prison Regime”—that covers the pe- 
riod from the fall of the Qing to the Japanese invasion 
could be read fruitfully in conjunction with Frank 
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Dik6tter’s Crime, Punishment and the Prison in Modern 
China (2002). Like Dikétter, Mihlhahn finds the re- 
publican prison to be “an institution characterized by a 
remarkable hybridity, an outcome of this melding of el- 
ements from different social and cultural origins” (p. 
124). 

Muhlhahn then turns to an examination of Chinese 
penal practices during the war years. While the shortest 
of the three main chapters, this chapter is also perhaps 
the most novel. Titled “Trials of Terror,” it shows that 
from 1938 to 1949, “the GMD [Guomindang] govern- 
ment started to open up a number of internment camps 
for holding alleged political enemies and members of 
oppositional groups” (p. 132). At the same time, in the 
communist-controlled areas, the penal regime was 
“based on the ideas of reeducation, thought reform, 
and the benefits of hard physical labor” (p. 147). Mi- 
hlhahn concludes that “while the systems in areas under 
CCP [Chinese Communist Party] and GMD rule were 
based on different theories and regulations, it is striking 
that similar developments on both sides pushed the re- 
spective criminal justice systems in comparable direc- 
tions” (p. 171). 

The last of the three main chapters—“Reform 
through Labor”—provides a finely grained analysis of 
the penal regime in the first thirty years of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) to the eve of the reform era 
in 1978. Adding to the earlier works of Michael Dutton, 
Bgrge Bakken, Hongda Harry Wu, and others, and uti- 
lizing the recent steady stream of literary works and 
memoirs by ex-prisoners, Mithlhahn’s chapter—over a 
hundred pages in length—is a superb synthesis of the 
various strands of penal practices of the Chinese govy- 
ernment. The penal regime of the PRC, Mihlhahn re- 
minds us, was in some ways quite decentralized. There 
were a “wide range of informal, administrative, and 
criminal punishments available to several adjudicating 
bodies” (p. 220), which resulted in a “comprehensive, 
nationwide, yet somewhat scattered and unregulated 
system of penal labor” (p. 227). As he did with his chap- 
ter on the republican period, Mihlhahn looks to the 
writings of the prisoners to provide a human dimension 
to his narrative. Those who are familiar with that lit- 
erature would probably not be surprised by Mithlhahn’s 
remark that, despite the penal regime’s avowed goal of 
re-education, “[w]hat comes through most clearly in the 
writings of many who were inmates in the Laogai [Re- 
form through Labor] is that what they actually encoun- 
tered was not so much a process of remaking as one of 
deprivation and loss” (p. 275). 

Mihlhahn ends with a short review of the changes in 
the criminal justice system in the reform era of the last 
generation. For anyone who welcomes an intelligent, 
succinct yet comprehensive work on the modern Chi- 
nese penal system from a historical perspective, this 
volume has undoubtedly set the standard. For the spe- 
cialist, there is the minor irritant of the absence of a 
bibliography and Chinese characters; the omission of 
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the latter is unfortunate given the importance of legal 
discourse to Mihlhahn’s analysis. 
MICHAEL TsIN 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill [All reviewers of books by Indiana 
University faculty are selected with the advice of the 
Board of Editors. ] 


Jay TAYLor. The Generalissimo: Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Struggle for Modern China. Cambridge: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 722. 
$35.00. 


Chiang Kai-shek dominated the history of China during 
the twentieth century along with his rival, Mao Zedong. 
He is often portrayed in Western scholarship as a dic- 
tator and the man who presided over a corrupt regime 
that lost China to the communists in 1949. Now Jay Tay- 
lor, drawing on a wide range of sources, especially 
Chiang’s personal diaries, has produced a “revisionist” 
work that provides fresh insights into Chiang, the sol- 
dier, the revolutionary, the conservative, the nationalist 
leader, the national hero during the War of Resistance 
against Japan, and the man who ruled Taiwan from 
1950 to 1974. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part one is con- 
cerned with the growth of a young man, his early ed- 
ucation at home and in Japan, the Nationalist revolu- 
tion in which he was deeply involved, and the “Nanjing 
decade” that followed. During those years, Chiang 
showed himself to be a stubborn, lustful, ambitious, and 
short-tempered man. Yet Taylor finds him “a pragmatic 
compromiser, backing down and making concessions to 
warlords, Japanese, Communists, and Americans in ne- 
gotiated settlements that he considered tactically wise” 
(p. 52). Chiang was crafty and suspicious of people 
around him, yet Taylor sees him as a neo-Confucian, 
shrewd, sincere, and “not at heart a cynical man” (p. 
52). Despite the Blue Shirts movement in the 1930s, 
Taylor considers Chiang fascist “neither in ends nor in 
means” (p. 101), contrary to the view held by the late 
Lloyd E. Eastman and others. 

The second part of the book focuses on the War of 
Resistance. Taylor’s aim is to demonstrate that Chiang, 
not Mao, was devoted to fighting the Japanese from be- 
ginning to end. In Taylor’s account, Chiang stubbornly 
defended the nation and eventually brought victory 
home through his dealings with his American allies and 
the Soviet Union. 

Part three on the civil war highlights the role of the 
U.S. government in seeking a political settlement to the 
war: first the failed Marshall mission and then Amer- 
ican aid in airlifting Nationalist troops to Manchuria. 
Taylor corrects the view stated in the U.S. State De- 
partment’s United States Relations with China, With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Period 1944-1949 (1949) that 
Chiang had acted against American advice on Manchu- 
ria, where Nationalist defeats soon led to the demise of 
his regime. According to Taylor, Chiang did not blame 
the Americans for the loss of China. Instead, he blamed 
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his fractious and undisciplined party and army; his own 
failure to have built a modern effective organization; 
and the Soviet Union, which provided material support 
to the Communists. Chiang could have also blamed 
himself for his military and strategic miscalculations in 
the battle for Manchuria and North China. 

Part four is about Chiang’s last twenty-five years in 
Taiwan. Here, Taylor recounts the story of Washing- 
ton’s shifting policies toward Taiwan and Beijing under 
successive administrations during the Cold War; how 
Chiang sought to secure American aid in defense of 
Taiwan and the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu; 
and his dream of eventually “recovering the mainland.” 
Additionally, Taylor writes about the economic devel- 
opment of Taiwan under Chiang’s rule. 

This book has considerable strengths: wide coverage, 
meticulous details, rare revelations, fresh insights, and 
readability. It is extremely interesting, mixing scholarly 
research with occasional anecdotal accounts, including 
Soong Meiling’s alleged one-night-stand with Wendell 
Willkie. However, the book is not without its shortcom- 
ings. Unabashedly pro-Chiang, Taylor paints an ex- 
ceedingly positive portrait of him, even though he ac- 
knowledges that Chiang was “a highly contradictory 
figure” (p. 2). Like Mao, Chiang was a complex man. 
Yet Taylor readily accepts Chiang’s view of himself as 
“a moral, sincere, up-to-date Confucian Christian ... 
motivated less by the desire for personal power than by 
a vision of a unified, modern, independent China” (p. 
10). In attempting to “revise” previous scholarship, 
Taylor has gone too far. Although conscious of 
Chiang’s failings and personality flaws, he is quick to 
defend Chiang’s behavior and actions at almost every 
point, and tends to take Chiang’s words at face value, 
even though Chiang’s diaries have been edited by writ- 
ers from within the Nationalist Party and the Chiang 
family. He seldom suspects Chiang’s ulterior motives. 
Instead, he views Chiang as a “naively earnest and con- 
scientious man” who “was not ruthless or violent by na- 
ture” (p. 591). 

In Taylor’s final analysis, Chiang was a man with a 
vision for a modern China that could be realized only 
through national unity, a strong government, and a dis- 
ciplined populace willing to sacrifice for the defense of 
the country. Like Mao, Chiang was committed to a uni- 
fied China. Taylor does not hold Chiang responsible for 
the loss of China, even though the Communists were 
surprised at the speed at which the Nationalist troops 
were defeated during 1947-1949. Also, while calling 
Chiang a dictator, Taylor seems to think that he laid the 
foundations for a democratic Taiwan. All of these con- 
clusions make refreshing reading, but not all will be 
widely shared. In fact, Taylor’s reassessment of the 
Generalissimo is a reminder of the Nationalist Party’s 
official view that Chiang was a filial son, a self-disci- 
plined neo-Confucian, a national hero, and a great 
leader. 

The book also contains a number of errors. Sun Yat- 
sen was zongli at the founding in 1905 of the Revolu- 
tionary Alliance, not zongcai (p. 17); Chiang Ching-kuo 
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was not elected zongcai following his father’s death (p. 
585); Wang Jingwei and Hu Hanmin were not editors 
of Minbao (p. 19); the warlord period did not begin af- 
ter the Wuchang Uprising (p. 21); and the Taiwan Gov- 
ernor Chen Yi and the Communist General Chen Yi 
were not of the same name (p. 370). Typographical er- 
rors include Chen Jitang, not Chen Jidang (p. 111); 
Shao Lizi, not Shao Lici (pp. 405, 406); Song Xilian, not 
Song Xiliang (p. 418); Cao Juren, not Cao Zhuren (p. 
459); and Iris Chang, not Irish Chang (p. 626, n. 58). 
Nonetheless, this is a major work of scholarship that 
will be widely read by students of modern Chinese his- 
tory and politics. 
Epmunp S. K. FUNG 
University of Western Sydney 


Marcia R. Ristaino. The Jacquinot Safe Zone: Wartime 
Refugees in Shanghai. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 206. $27.95. 


This is a compact, well-researched biography of the 
French Jesuit Father Robert Charles Emile Jacquinot 
de Besange, whose relief work with refugees in Shang- 
hai saved about half a million lives during World War 
II (or, as the Chinese call it, the Chinese War of Re- 
sistance against Japan) in 1937-1945. In contrast to the 
widespread attention given to “China’s Schindler,” the 
German Nazi John Rabe, for his efforts to save many 
Chinese during the Nanjing Massacre, or the Swedish 
diplomat Raoul Wallenberg, who rescued over 70,000 
Hungarian Jews during the Holocaust, Father Jacqui- 
not’s “humanitarian service” has been little known to 
China specialists or the reading public. Marcia R. 
Ristaino aims to redress that imbalance with this valu- 
able study of Jacquinot’s life and accomplishments. 

Born on March 15, 1878, to an aristocratic family in 
Saintes, Jacquinot received a vigorous, well-rounded 
priestly training before he was sent by the Society of 
Jesus in 1913 to serve in Shanghai. In the early twen- 
tieth century, China was in a state of constant social 
disorder and political violence. Athletic, intelligent, 
and full of confidence, the young missionary quickly dis- 
tinguished himself as “a man of action” widely admired 
among Shanghai elites for his superb organizational 
skill and fearless commitment to “alleviating crises” (p. 
31). When Japan invaded Shanghai in August 1937, Fa- 
ther Jacquinot was vicar of the new parish of St. Pierre 
and a professor of English at Aurora University in the 
French Concession. He was also senior chaplain to the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps and involved in the Famine 
Relief Committee and the International Committee for 
the Social Welfare of Shanghai. These positions en- 
abled him to play a key role in providing safety for vic- 
tims of the war. 

The Japanese attack brought havoc to the Chinese 
districts of Shanghai and forced millions of Chinese 
people to try to find refuge in the foreign settlements. 
The authorities in the foreign settlements were reluc- 
tant to let in all these refugees for fear of social chaos 
and political trouble. In this context, Father Jacquinot 
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championed the creation of a “safe zone” in the war- 
torn Nanshi district to save the refugees. As he ex- 
plained, the “safe zone” was “purely and simply what it 
is called: a district of safety for the non-combatants” (p. 
55). Establishing this zone was a seemingly impossible 
task, yet through determination and relentless negoti- 
ations with the Chinese government, Japanese army, 
and the French Concession authorities, he made it hap- 
pen. Many refugees found safety—and a measure of 
normality—in the “Jacquinot safe zone.” To maintain 
the zone, Father Jacquinot raised funds and mobilized 
support in Shanghai and abroad, and he courageously 
and skillfully navigated the complex politics of wartime 
Shanghai. The safe zone concept was subsequently cop- 
ied in other parts of China, and especially famous 
among them was the zone in Nanjing during the Jap- 
anese massacre. As a result of Father Jacquinot’s cour- 
age and organizational skills, about half a million lives 
were saved in the war. In 1940, as many refugees were 
repatriated to their hometowns, he was ordered by the 
Jesuits to return home, allegedly in order to “serve in 
French relief and protection work” (p. 135). The Shang- 
hai safe zone was closed. Father Jacquinot failed to es- 
tablish a safe zone for the victims of Nazi attacks in 
France. He died in 1946. Although he was unable to 
realize his vision of refugee protection in his own coun- 
try, the legacy of his safe zone in China lived on. The 
“Jacquinot Safe Zone” was cited as a shining example 
of the protection of civilians in countries at war in both 
the Protocols and Commentaries to the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949. 

Drawing on archival research in different parts of the 
world and written in a simple, clear prose, this book 
makes a significant contribution to the study of World 
War II in China. It also draws attention to the subject 
of refugees in modern warfare by bringing to light the 
important figure of Father Jacquinot. Ristaino, how- 
ever, stops short at delving into the complexity of her 
subject’s life and the world of intrigues in which he tried 
to save victims of the war. For example, we learn that 
the Jesuit priest was criticized by some of his colleagues 
for his “independence that is a little disquieting ... 
[hence] unable to have full confidence in the methods 
of his mission” (p. 54), yet the book has little discussion 
about these criticisms. Were they triggered by Jacqui- 
not’s insistence in enmeshing himself in Chinese and 
Japanese politics and the political activities of the for- 
eign settlement authorities, as the author briefly men- 
tions? (p. 135). In what ways did he get involved in the 
political relationships and intrigues that led both to his 
success in saving refugees and to his forced return to 
France? Also, a note of correction: the picture on page 
37 is not a photograph of urban refugees seeking pro- 
tection from the violence. It is a famous picture of Chi- 
nese peasants trying to destroy a railway track in order 
to resist the Japanese invasion. Whatever problems this 
book has, it is an impressive work about a truly impres- 
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sive individual whose commitment to save lives made 

World War II in China a little less inhumane. 
PosHEK Fu 
University of Illinois 


JorEL ANDREAS. Rise of the Red Engineers: The Cultural 
Revolution and the Origins of China’s New Class. (Con- 
temporary Issues in Asia and the Pacific.) Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 344. 
Cloth $75.00, paper $27.95. 


This is an essential book for specialists seeking to un- 
derstand the murky issues of class in the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) since 1949; it is also highly en- 
gaging and accessible to non-specialists. Joel Andreas 
uses Tsinghua University—China’s premier science and 
technology university—as a window onto larger histor- 
ical patterns of party organization, education, and class 
in the PRC during this period. Using archival sources, 
oral history interviews, and secondary literature, he 
crafts a narrative that offers few surprises for scholars 
of the PRC but is nevertheless deeply satisfying: famil- 
iar pieces come together in new ways to form a crystal- 
clear picture of class relations and transformations. 

Pierre Bourdieu’s tripartite model of economic, po- 
litical, and cultural capital serves as the book’s analyt- 
ical frame. After 1949, the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) effectively eliminated economic capital as a ba- 
sis of class division. However, cultural capital (i.e., ed- 
ucational advantages) remained concentrated in the 
hands of the “old elites,” and the political capital in- 
stitutionalized in the party bureaucracy had created a 
class of “new elites.” In the early years of the PRC, a 
tremendous social gulf separated these two groups: very 
few intellectuals were party members, and very few 
party members were intellectuals. By the end of the 
Mao era, many more people possessed both party mem- 
bership and a university degree. Why? First, educa- 
tional institutions served as a key channel for party re- 
cruitment, while the children of party officials enjoyed 
special access to elite schools. Second, Mao’s repeated 
efforts to undermine both the inherited educational ad- 
vantages of the old elites and the new political privi- 
leges of the party officials ironically brought the two 
groups together as they recognized a shared interest in 
preserving social stability. 

Thus, the ascendancy of “Red experts” came about 
not because of Maoist politics but in spite of them. The 
“rise of the Red engineers” was a victory for the tech- 
nocratic ideology that Soviet advisors in China during 
the 1950s had already embraced, but which Mao saw as 
a betrayal of Marxist revolutionary values. The new 
merging of political and cultural power crystallized in 
the Dengist 1980s, ending the Marxist commitment to 
class leveling and constructing instead a class hierarchy 
“very much in accord with the elitist Saint-Simonian vi- 
sion of socialism” (p. 240). With the 1990s came the 
reemergence of economic capital as a force for class 
creation. Andreas leaves it to future scholars to deter- 
mine the relationship between the newest elites and the 
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Red engineers of the previous decade, but he predicts 
that the groups will once again merge over time as peo- 
ple “scramble to convert” one form of capital into an- 
other (p. 253). 

Andreas’s story of how these transformations un- 
folded at Tsinghua University is both exciting and il- 
luminating. Although others have written about Tsin- 
ghua University in the Cultural Revolution, Andreas 
offers a broader historical context and delivers new in- 
sights even for that well-covered period. I especially ap- 
preciated his treatment of the changing forms that 
activism at Tsinghua University took: “compliant activ- 
ism” in the early PRC succumbed to a genuine “rebel 
spirit” in the early Cultural Revolution, which degen- 
erated into “sycophantic rebellion” under the leader- 
ship of the workers’ propaganda team. 

Drawing on Gyorgy Konrad and Ivan Szelényi’s study 
of communism in Eastern Europe, Andreas asks 
whether the creation of a technocratic class was from 
the beginning an intentional goal of the CCP, and 
whether it was inevitable. Contrary to Konrad and 
Szelényi, he finds that communists in the Mao era pur- 
sued class-leveling policies in both the cultural and po- 
litical spheres because such policies were consistent 
with their understanding of Marxism-Leninism. He 
makes short work of the “inevitability” question 
through an appeal to the empirical data: his explanation 
rests on “privileged groups defending vested interests” 
rather than “inexorable universal causes” (p. 277). 

I admire Andreas for his success in taking seriously 
the goals of the Chinese communists without succumb- 
ing to apologism. For example, he recognizes that the 
Cultural Revolution provided access to primary levels 
of education never seen in China before or since, and 
he treats the workers’ propaganda team with unusual 
fairness, noting the “enthusiasm, endurance, and abil- 
ities” (p. 173) the workers brought to the task of im- 
plementing egalitarian policies at Tsinghua University; 
at the same time he does not shy away from document- 
ing the violence and often self-defeating destructive- 
ness of the radicals’ actions. Still more refreshing is his 
ability to separate his study of intellectuals from his sta- 
tus as one himself. Our justifiable indignation over the 
treatment of intellectuals during the Mao era has often 
obscured the very real privileges that intellectuals con- 
tinued to possess. But as Andreas points out, “Despite 
the handicaps imposed on them, children from edu- 
cated families still enjoyed important advantages in the 
education system” (p. 187). 

The only thing I missed was a discussion of Richard 
Curt Kraus’s Class Conflict in Chinese Socialism (1981), 
if only to explain how our understanding of the subject 
has changed since its publication. 

SIGRID SCHMALZER 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


Mary G. Mazur. Wu Han, Historian: Son of China’s 


Times. Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books. 2009. Pp. xiii, 
515. $110.00. 
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In this well-researched and well-written intellectual bi- 
ography, Mary G. Mazur highlights a question that goes 
far beyond modern Chinese intellectual history: how 
does a historian balance his or her allegiance to truth 
about the past with a passion for social action in the 
present? Wu Han (1909-1969), as Mazur masterfully 
shows, tried to do so and ended up as a victim caught 
between conflicting loyalties, which he had tragically as- 
sumed were synonymous. 

By 1966, with'the Cultural Revolution turning full 
blast against him, the “historian” discovered that being 
a “son of China’s times” was more burdensome and 
more bewildering than he had ever imagined. The two 
aspects of Mazur’s title clashed in Wu Han’s mind and 
life as he witnessed the lessons of China’s totalitarian 
past reenacted during the reign of Mao Zedong. In the 
Ming dynasty (Wu Han’s academic specialty), as during 
the Cultural Revolution, an intellectual who spoke his 
mind was punished with mie zu, the destruction of in- 
dividual and family life alike. The same scholar, who in 
the late 1920s had embraced the calling of the historian 
convinced that “historical research has no glory or 
glamour, except that of finding the truth” (p. 87), en- 
tered the 1960s dismayed by the mountain of lies about 
the past and present being expounded in the name of 
a leader he had come to both love and admire. 

To Mazur’s credit, this study evokes the quest for his- 
torical veracity and its tragic compromise in times of 
social revolution with compassion as well as a critical 
eye. The author’s commitment to a nuanced evocation 
of Wu Han’s life has been facilitated by the expanding 
possibilities for historical scholarship after the reestab- 
lishment of United States-China relations in 1979. Dur- 
ing earlier decades, American China scholars could 
only conjecture about contemporary history at a dis- 
tance from Taiwan and Hong Kong—as can be seen in 
James Pusey’s slender monograph Wu Han: Attacking 
the Present through the Past (1969). This work, like other 
English-language discussions of Wu Han, focused on a 
single aspect of Wu’s voluminous scholarship: one play 
that he wrote about the Ming dynasty official Hui Rui. 
This play and its central character irked Mao and be- 
came the spark for the conflagration that began the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Mazur, by contrast, set her sights on a wider, more 
encompassing portrayal—one that would do justice to 
the full complexity of Wu Han’s life as well as the de- 
velopment of professional historiography in China 
from the 1920s onward. The “historian” was to take 
center stage in this ambitious project, while “son of Chi- 
na’s times” became an accompanying theme docu- 
mented by scrupulous attention to the political activi- 
ties that engulfed Wu Han more and more from the late 
1940s through his tragic death in 1969. 

Mazur was both fortunate and intrepid in her exten- 
sive use of oral history materials. Clear about her sub- 
ject and her goals, she was able to compile 138 inter- 
views, starting with Wu Han’s sister in 1985 and 
culminating in conversations with his nephew, col- 
leagues, and students throughout the 1990s. Mazur’s 
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carefully numbered list of interviewees as well as the 
voluminous documentary evidence she amassed by and 
about Wu Han enabled her to juxtapose the “living texts 
of memory” (p. 4) with the written record in a way that 
reaches far beyond the myth propagated by the People’s 
Republic of China of Wu Han as a “patriotic scholar.” 
In contrast to the official television series about Wu 
Han aired by Beijing in 1990, this book demonstrates 
how a foreign scholar can bring both objectivity and em- 
pathy to a subject that remains politically sensitive on 
the Chinese mainland. 

One key theme that runs through this study is the 
relationship of the modern intellectual to a consciously 
inherited cultural tradition. Wu Han, as Mazur shows 
us, saw himself as an heir to the shi da fu, the scholar- 
officials who served emperors while seeking to benefit 
society as a whole. Starting with his early and frequently 
revised biography of Zhu Yuanzhang, the founder of 
the Ming dynasty, Wu Han wrestled with the dilemmas 
of autocracy as it affected the educated elite while uni- 
fying the country and even improving the economic 
conditions of the peasant class. 

In his books published before the communist victory 
in 1949, Wu Han had placed some of the blame for Chi- 
na’s ills on “parasitic scholars” (p. 63) who had failed 
to engage in practical concerns while safeguarding their 
own privileges and intellectual autonomy. Later, as 
Mao’s rule became increasingly despotic, this self-re- 
flective historian went on to bemoan the loss of ethical 
values that Confucianism had placed in the hands of 
scholar-officials. By the time he penned his essays on 
the critical inheritance of traditional morality in 1962 
and 1963, Wu Han himself was vice-mayor of Beijing. 
As a result, his views about the past carried great 
weight—and great risks. 

Mazur depicts Wu Han’s journey from academic his- 
torian to public official with detail and narrative verve. 
The reader meets and follows the young Wu Han as he 
struggles against his father’s petty aspirations for a bu- 
reaucratic position. Mazur shows how the choice of a 
university career enabled a rebel against Confucian pa- 
triarchy to fulfill personal ambitions for meaningful 
work. Even Wu Han’s ailing and captivating wife, Yuan 
Zhen, receives extensive attention in this study, which 
brings to life an intellectual partnership that challenged 
conventional views of love, marriage, and progeny. It is 
to Mazur’s credit that she is able to weave into the life 
of this one historian many of the larger concerns with 
autonomy, emancipation, and revolution that have an- 
imated Chinese intellectuals from 1919 to the present. 

Most striking, in this context, is Wu Han’s deepening 
sympathy for the communist movement. China’s war 
with Japan wore down his self-imposed isolation from 
political activism. Disenchanted with the Nationalist re- 
gime, Wu Han rose to public prominence on waves of 
student enthusiasm and support. What university 
teacher can resist the passionate cries of his students, 
especially in times of political persecution and assas- 
sination? 

From his initial involvement with the Democratic 
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League in the 1940s through his secret membership in 
the Communist Party in 1957, Wu Han became an in- 
creasingly willing tool in the hands of the autocratic 
government that rivaled Ming despotism on the Chi- 
nese mainland. Flattered by Mao’s personal interest in 
his historical scholarship and convinced that the Com- 
munist Party needed to silence voices of opposition, he 
did not shy away from attacking other intellectuals in 
the 1950s. Mazur shows us this evolution with striking 
details, including that of a banquet in which Wu Han 
was served much higher quality rice than his own family 
members. 

In the end, however, Wu Han could not abandon his 
commitment to dao tong, the rule of morality above na- 
ked power. By the 1960s, the historian had circled back 
to his earlier commitment to veracity in a way that did 
not spare his life—only his posthumous reputation as a 
man of conscience and of principle. Mazur’s study will 
enable readers to confirm through Wu Han’s legacy cer- 
tain conclusions drawn from broader reflections upon 
the value of historical research, such as those found in 
Margaret MacMillan’s Dangerous Games: The Uses and 
Abuses of History (2008). Both books help us grasp how 
the study of the past nurtures a unique sensitivity to 
truth in the darkest of times. 

VERA SCHWARCZ 
Wesleyan University 


Erko MARUKO SINIAWER. Ruffians, Yakuza, Nationalists: 
The Violent Politics of Modern Japan, 1860-1960. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 270. $39.95. 


In an era when economic, social, and cultural issues 
dominate scholarly discussions of Japan, Eiko Maruko 
Siniawer’s study of political violence seems at first 
glance to be a welcome return to historical consider- 
ations of Japanese democracy. Siniawer’s book, how- 
ever, is not an investigation of democracy but rather a 
historical narrative of the antecedents for the apparent 
involvement of organized criminals—yakuza—in con- 
temporary Japanese politics. She punctuates her nar- 
rative with material drawn from a wide variety of pri- 
mary documents such as memoirs, autobiographies, 
newspapers, and police reports as well as the work of 
Japanese scholars. The logic she uses to link gamblers 
and ruffians to Japanese parliamentary politics, how- 
ever, is flawed. 

Defining violence as “physical coercion of the phys- 
ical body” (p. 5), Siniawer focuses on ruffians and 
yakuza, which, citing Charles Tilly, she lumps together 
as “violence specialists.” Whereas Tilly defined “vio- 
lence specialists” broadly to include soldiers, police, 
foreign mercenaries, and drug dealers, Siniawer uses 
the expression to label a small group of actors outside 
the Japanese state who were paid for committing vio- 
lence in the political sphere. “Ruffians” is her transla- 
tion for the members of violent groups or boryokudan. 
Siniawer’s decision to omit soldiers and police from her 
study exaggerates the influence of her violence special- 
ists and obscures the way that the government, through 
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conscription and militarized education, indoctrinated 
all male citizens in forms of violence. The neglect of 
state violence extends more generally to the nation it- 
self. Although the word “nationalists” appears in the 
title of the book, nationalism and patriotism remain un- 
defined and there is virtually no acknowledgment of the 
nation as a contested concept. Also missing from her 
analysis is any serious consideration of the relationship 
between ideals of masculinity and the deployment of 
violence in politics. 

Siniawer’s definition of democracy prevents her from 
considering how yakuza are celebrated in popular cul- 
ture as commoners who exemplify virtues that the sam- 
urai elite once claimed as their reason for existence. She 
defines democracy as simply “a participatory form of 
government with a representative body and a consti- 
tution” (p. 7), omitting any consideration of freedom, 
equality, and rights. She fails to see how yakuza in pub- 
lic office were emblematic of the destruction of hered- 
itary hierarchy, one prerequisite of democracy. 

Siniawer’s five substantive chapters center around vi- 
olence specialists considered ancestral to present-day 
yakuza. In the first two chapters, she discusses the Meiji 
Restoration and its aftermath in terms of “men of 
spirit” (shishi), gamblers (bakuto), and activists (sosht ), 
who later served as ruffians for parliamentary parties. 
She is insistent that gamblers acted as violence special- 
ists in both the Meiji Restoration and the Freedom and 
People’s Rights Movement (Jiyii Minken Undo) and 
thus linked democracy to violence specialists. Her ar- 
gument ignores the violence inherent in the Meiji Res- 
toration, which was dominated by samurai committed 
to the use of military skill in the service of the emperor. 
Further, it does not necessarily follow from the fact that 
some rights activists were gamblers that all political ac- 
tivists were. The third chapter, on ruffianism in the po- 
litical parties, pays no heed to the assumption of other 
scholars of the 1920s that universal manhood suffrage 
expanded the electorate to a point where it was no 
longer possible to win elections through bribery. Ignor- 
ing her own evidence that ruffian violence was often 
directed at candidates rather than voters, she argues 
instead that universal manhood suffrage marked a shift 
from intimidating voters to bribing them. In the fourth 
chapter, Siniawer uses the Home Ministry categoriza- 
tion of ultra-nationalist groups as violent groups 
(boryokudan) to link ruffians and yakuza to fascism and 
the demise of the prewar political parties. She identifies 
ultra-nationalist groups with strike-breaking and anti- 
leftist activities, but her selective use of Japanese con- 
tinues her mystification of criminal violence and ob- 
scures the point that the ruffians or violent groups were 
opposing the violent (boryoku) overthrow of the ruling 
class. 

Because of the destruction of war, Siniawer argues, 
postwar democracy was characterized by “widespread 
intolerance of violence” (p. 149). At the same time, she 
finds a continuation of violent democracy in what she 
claims is the incorporation of yakuza into the conser- 
vative nexus that resulted from the twin policies of the 
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so-called American “reverse course,” the relaxation of 
postwar political purges and the persecution of com- 
munists. Using the logic of guilt by association, she links 
Japanese business interests and the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to the conservative nexus and 
the yakuza. 

Siniawer’s book, which is filled with colorful details 
on the past century and a half of Japanese political life, 
is much more solidly grounded in historical data than 
most books on the yakuza. We cannot, however, accept 
uncritically her assessment that violence was “a system- 
atic and deeply rooted element of modern Japanese po- 
litical life” (p. 2), for her overarching argument rests on 
too many weak definitions, suppositions, and unsub- 
stantiated assertions. 

SALLY ANN HASTINGS 
Purdue University 


Mire Korkart. Pedagogy of Democracy: Feminism and 
the Cold War in the U.S. Occupation of Japan. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press. 2008. Pp. x, 226. 
$54.50. 


In this book, Mire Koikari applies the insight of several 
recent theoretical trends to the study of the Allied oc- 
cupation of Japan (1945-1952). She draws on recent 
studies of the Cold War and on postcolonial and fem- 
inist theoretical perspectives, and thus is able to paint 
a complex picture of the gendered, classed, racialized, 
and sexualized dynamics of the occupation. 

Koikari is particularly keen to challenge the myth 
that gender equality was a “gift” from the occupying 
forces. It is surprising to see that this myth is still per- 
petuated, for there has been extensive scholarship on 
the question, particularly from scholars based in Japan 
who have documented the lobbying efforts carried out 
by Japanese women immediately after the surrender. 
Nevertheless, Koikari brings nuance to the discussion 
by focusing closely on interactions between feminists in 
the bureaucracy of the Supreme Command of the Al- 
lied Powers (SCAP) and their counterparts in Japanese 
civil society organizations. 

Koikari focuses on the coalitions between United 
States and Japanese women that existed after 1945. 
One of the possible reasons for these successful coa- 
litions is that many Japanese feminists had been pollit- 
ically active for decades. Thus, rather than being taught 
about democracy by their U.S. counterparts, they were 
bringing to fruition efforts they had been making since 
the early twentieth century. 

By drawing on recent theoretical perspectives on the 
gendered dimensions of the Cold War, Koikari adds 
further complexity to this discussion. She argues that 
the study of gender policy in occupied Japan cannot be 
isolated from global and regional geopolitical trends. 
She is able to identify coalitions of thought where the 
themes of democratization, liberalization, and gender 
equity were embedded in discourses of U.S. hegemony 
and anticommunism. She sees feminists as complicit in 
the establishment of the United States-Japan alliance 
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in East Asia in the same manner that many of them had 
been complicit with Japanese imperialism until 1945. 
Koikari argues that the triumphalist narrative of dem- 
ocratic, pacifist, and egalitarian postwar Japan has been 
framed in a context of amnesia about Japanese impe- 
rialism in the first half of the twentieth century. She 
describes gender policy during the period of the occu- 
pation as “Cold War imperial feminism in the Far East” 
(p. 5). 

Koikari does not, however, challenge the United 
States-centered nature of much of the discussion of the 
Allied occupation of Japan. By focusing almost exclu- 
sively on the documentary record left by the “SCAP 
feminists” and their Japanese allies, she reaffirms the 
apparent dominance of the United States in the Allied 
occupation. 

Scholars, such as Robin Gerster in Travels in Atomic 
Sunshine: Australia and the Occupation of Japan (2008), 
have moved their focus outside of Tokyo to look at 
those parts of Japan that were largely managed by the 
British Commonwealth Occupation Forces. These 
studies have often focused on how Japanese people as 
workers and domestic servants interacted with Allied 
military forces, civilian personnel, and their families, 
bringing everyday power relationships between occu- 
piers and occupied into stark relief. Reading Koikari’s 
book through the perspective afforded by such studies, 
I could not help wondering whether the “SCAP femi- 
nists” were also taking advantage of the services of do- 
mestic workers, while forging rather more egalitarian 
and homosocial bonds with elite Japanese women. 

In other recent studies of grassroots interactions be- 
tween occupiers and occupied, we can also see that de- 
scriptions of the Allied occupation as a heterosexual 
romance involve more than metaphor. Rather, meta- 
phor and reality intermingled and collided in complex 
ways as couples who attempted to marry across the bor- 
ders of nationality had to deal with the military bureau- 
cracy and the immigration regulations of their destina- 
tion country. 

Thanks to such studies as Koikari’s we are able to 
discover a more complex picture of the Allied occupa- 
tion of Japan, and there is now the potential to link this 
specific period of Asia-Pacific history with other colo- 
nial situations and sites of military occupation. Koikari 
describes how the “figure of the Japanese woman was 
strategically deployed to articulate US nationalism and 
imperialism in the Cold War context” (p. 14), a per- 
spective which is suggestive for thinking about more re- 
cent deployments of the figure of woman as a justifi- 
cation for military occupation and intervention. 

VERA MACKIE 
University of Wollongong 


JOHN Prapos. Vietnam: The History of an Unwinnable 
War, 1945-1975. (Modern War Studies.) Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 2009. Pp. xxvii, 665. $34.95. 


At the very outset of this panoramic, multidimensional 
account, John Prados reminds us—as if he needed to— 
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that the Vietnam War remains highly contested terrain. 
One of the delights of this volume is the verve with 
which its author knowingly plows smack into that ter- 
rain. He directly engages, and in many cases demol- 
ishes, a host of shibboleths about the war. Prados holds 
particular disdain for the ahistorical analogies ad- 
vanced and the superficial strategic lessons drawn by 
pundits and scholars eager to show that the United 
States could, and should, have prevailed in Vietnam. As 
the subtitle makes clear, for the United States and its 
South Vietnamese allies the conflict was, in his em- 
phatic judgment, “an unwinnable war.” 

But this is no mere polemic. Rather, Prados’s pow- 
erfully presented and meticulously argued account, but- 
tressed by a staggering amount of documentary evi- 
dence, meets the most exacting standards of 
scholarship. The prolific author’s latest book forms the 
capstone of more than three decades of careful re- 
search and measured reflection on the Vietnam War, 
work that previously yielded no fewer than six mono- 
graphs on different aspects of the conflict. Presented in 
crisp, colloquial prose that features pungent and fre- 
quently irreverent assessments of key figures and 
events, Prados’s sweeping history may be the single 
most important book yet written on the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

Interpretive overviews of the Vietnam War abound, 
of course. Yet many of them, written by specialists in 
diplomatic, international, or political history, slight the 
actual clash of arms that forms so fundamental a part 
of any war. Tellingly, a recent edited volume comprised 
of cutting-edge scholarly essays on various aspects of 
the Vietnam conflict, Mark Philip Bradley and Marilyn 
B. Young’s Making Sense of the Vietnam Wars: Local, 
National, and Transnational Perspectives (2008), in- 
cluded not a single contribution by a specialist in mil- 
itary history, nor any essay that dealt in more than cur- 
sory fashion with the war’s military dimensions. 
Another common genre of interpretive overviews tends 
to focus on the Vietnam battlefield to the exclusion of 
almost all other variables, slighting policy decisions, so- 
cial conditions, domestic politics, and the wider inter- 
national context. 

Prados stands apart from that unfortunate bifurca- 
tion in the Vietnam War literature. He writes with skill 
about the intricacies of strategy, tactics, and operations 
and brings into sharp relief such relatively underappre- 
ciated—but crucial—matters as intelligence, com- 
mand, morale, organization, logistics, supply trains, and 
infrastructure. Yet he does so without ever losing sight 
of the war’s domestic, international, social, political, 
and economic dimensions—elements that, in the end, 
proved more determinative to the outcome than any 
battles. He heaps praise on General Creighton Abrams 
and his more efficacious tactical approach from 1968 
onward, for example, while insisting that the shift oc- 
curred much too late to alter the war’s course. This 
study’s integrative approach marks it as a distinctive 
contribution to the vast literature on the Vietnam War. 

Other elements of Prados’s history distinguish it as 
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well. For one, his study devotes fully half of its pages to 
the post-Tet Offensive period, critical years that receive 
relatively short shrift in many standard accounts. Since 
a wealth of newly declassified materials from the Nixon 
era has recently become available in the United States, 
Vietnam, and elsewhere, that section of the book pro- 
vides numerous fresh revelations and details. Second, 
Prados rightly stresses the centrality of the Republic of 
South Vietnam to all U.S. hopes and plans; unlike most 
volumes on the war, his pays sustained attention to the 
Saigon regime’s structural weaknesses—the Achilles’ 
heel, as he terms it, of American strategy. Third, this 
study achieves a rare balance between its focus on the 
decision making and troop movements of the United 
States and South Vietnam, on the one hand, and those 
of their North Vietnamese and National Liberation 
Front adversaries, on the other. 

Another of the book’s singular features derives from 
its acute analysis of changing American domestic opin- 
ion, and especially the antiwar movement; not just an 
intriguing phenomenon in its own right, it was a driving 
force behind the Nixon administration’s reluctant move 
toward systematic troop withdrawals and is, more 
broadly, “intrinsically necessary to understanding the 
war” (p. xiii). Fittingly, Prados opens the book with a 
vivid dramatization of the April 1971 confrontation in 
Washington, D.C., between the Vietnam Veterans 
against the War and the Nixon White House, a micro- 
cosm for the author of a government engaged in a tragic 
and unsustainable war against its own citizens—and its 
own warriors. 

I am often asked by students, colleagues, and friends 
about what they should read if they only have time for 
one book on the Vietnam War. Thanks to John Prados, 
I now have a ready answer. 

Rosert J. MCMAHON 
Ohio State University 


Scotr LaDERMAN. Tours of Vietnam: War, Travel 
Guides, and Memory. (American Encounters/Global In- 
teractions.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
2009. Pp. xv, 289. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


“Vietnam is more than a war” has become a popular 
expression with American historians and anthropolo- 
gists eager to authenticate their sensitivity to the in- 
tegrity and complexity of Vietnamese culture. As it 
turns out, however, the phrase is a marketing slogan 
ginned-up by the Vietnam National Administration of 
Tourism (VNAT) for the consumption of American 
travelers who might otherwise be squeamish about 
dropping dollars where they or their fathers had 
dropped bombs. 

Such are the nuggets turned up by author Scott Lad- 
erman in his search for the ways that institutions me- 
diate the making of peoples’ memories of the past. 
Treating travel guides as an institution that peforms 
such a role—arbitrating the “truth” of travel experience 
even before it has begun—he goes on to tell us that 
English-language guide books produced by VNAT ex- 
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clude the War Remnants Museum in Ho Chi Minh City 
from mention while the Vietnamese editions include it. 
Laderman suggests that this difference occludes Amer- 
ican memory about the war and continues to validate 
national unity as the most important theme in the his- 
tory of the Vietnamese people. 

Laderman’s primary interest is in American social 
memory. His use of guidebooks such as Lonely Planet 
Vietnam and Fodor’s Exploring Vietnam as primary doc- 
uments is a clever approach to that topic, one yielding 
a first-rate example of what good “public history” looks 
like. Laderman’s background in American Studies gives 
him a solid grasp of cultural studies and his writing an 
interdisciplinary flare and stylistic shading that will in- 
vite readers from many academic fields and levels, the 
book-buying public, and thoughtful travelers. 

Laderman’s object of study is the social construction 
of memory, and the author weaves his narrative with 
threads from the history of the American war in Viet- 
nam and the history of tour books about Vietnam. For 
the first, he creates a case study of Hue, the city where 
the National Liberation Front and army of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam (aka the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam) waged a fight against the government 
in Saigon, which was a U.S. client, and U.S. troops in 
1968. Known as the Tet Offensive, the fight for Hue 
destroyed much of the city and cost all sides many dead 
and wounded. But the controversies over who did what 
to whom, Laderman argues, are elided by the English- 
language tour books that rewrite the story as a “mas- 
sacre” perpetrated by “communists” on Vietnamese ci- 
vilians. There is “no credible evidentiary basis for this 
version of events” (p. 89), he says. Meanwhile, the same 
books leave out the devastating effect of U.S. bombing 
on the city and the fact that assassination teams 
mounted by the Saigon government roamed the city 
killing members of the opposition in the closing days of 
the fight. 

Laderman’s reviews of the ways the war and the pe- 
riod of doi moi are represented are well developed, but 
I learned the most from his history of tour books from 
Vietnam. Laderman begins that study with the French 
colonial period when guidebooks portrayed colonialism 
as an intervention by “benevolent foreigners” that 
brought modernity and peace to a region torn by con- 
flict. Moving to the post-World War II years when the 
United States began to express its own interests in Viet- 
nam, he cites Olson’s Orient Guide (1962) as an example 
that treated unfavorably both the French attempt to re- 
occupy Indochina, and the struggle of the Vietnamese 
for independence, while touting Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
president of the Saigon government, as having been 
“elected by an overwhelming majority” (p. 31). Lader- 
man’s debunking of that version of the Diem regime is 
detailed and well documented. 

The double entendre in Tours of Vietnam will not be 
missed by American veterans of the war who did their 
military “tours” there. They and other readers will be 
fascinated with Laderman’s finding that travel books 
not only valorized the Diem government but even pro- 
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moted (South) Vietnam as a tourist destination for the 
first U.S. military personnel dispatched there in the 
early 1960s. Eugene Fodor, namesake of the travel- 
book series, was a veteran of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, forerunner to the CIA, and a hardcore cold war- 
rior who allowed CIA operatives to work as travel 
writers for the series. Drawing on sexualized imagery, 
Fodor’s marketing of Vietnamese women as “assets” to 
lure travelers anticipated the formation of “sex tour- 
ism” that followed the American war. Laderman tells us 
about the Pentagon’s own travel literature from 1963 
promoting the beaches at Danang and Nha Trang as 
places where deployed servicemen could enjoy fishing 
and water skiing. Ironically, the phrase “Fun, Travel, 
Adventure” spun by GIs to mock their recruitment, and 
later appropriated for the title of an antiwar variety 
show, was not so far-fetched. 

Laderman’s use of newly published tour guides and 
his interviews in Vietnam with travelers using the 
guides make his work relevant to America in the twen- 
ty-first century. “Vietnam is more than a war” may or 
may not be a slogan ahead of its time; we cannot tell 
that from Tours of Vietnam. What we can tell from the 
author’s excavation of travel guides is that Vietnam— 
the war—is embedded in America. From his study, con- 
sidered with the unending references by press and pol- 
icy makers to the relevance of that war for the unfolding 
military ventures abroad, we could well ask if America 
is yet more than the war it fought in Vietnam nearly a 
half-century ago. 

JERRY LEMBCKE 
College of the Holy Cross 


ANINDITA GuHosu. Power in Print: Popular Publishing and 
the Politics of Language and Culture in a Colonial So- 
ciety, 1778-1905. New York: Oxford University Press. 
2006. Pp. xi, 348. £19.99. 


Anindita Ghosh’s book examines the world of popular 
print in the region of Bengal over the long nineteenth 
century in colonial India. Moving away from the focus 
on high literature produced by the bhadralok elite as a 
prime site of the “Bengal renaissance” in the colonial 
period, Ghosh takes up the world of cheap, commercial 
print. This body of printed materials is now synonymous 
with Battala, the area of Calcutta where a large number 
of printing presses that produced it were located. 
Ghosh explores how print culture and debates about 
language became critical sites for the articulation of 
contested social hierarchies and aspirations in nine- 
teenth-century Bengali society in two ways. First, in the 
new elite discourse on correct and proper language and 
literature, specific genres and registers of language now 
identified as vulgar or inappropriate came to be 
equated with marginalized social groups: lower classes, 
Muslims, women. Second, the popular genres produced 
and consumed by literate or semiliterate members of 
these marginalized groups became a site of resistance 
to the tastes, morals, and values put forward in the high 
literary genres and registers of the bhadralok. 
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Through this approach, Ghosh argues against the bi- 
nary of viewing print either as the enabling vehicle of 
this flowering of Bengali literary expression, or as an 
oppressive, technological arm of the restrictive edifice 
of colonial modernity. Instead, she seeks to bring to 
light the creative use that marginalized groups made of 
the new technology and its attendant practices in order 
to refashion and critique elite normative arguments 
about culture, language, and society. In so doing, she 
rejects the Saidian emphasis on an overwhelming dom- 
inance of colonial knowledge in shaping a variety of cul- 
tural projects in colonial India. 

Ghosh, therefore, argues for blurring boundaries be- 
tween elite and popular categories. For example, she 
shows how, while publicly disdainful of pulp fiction, the 
bhadralok’s demand for it contributed significantly to 
its broader popularity. Similarly, the consumption and 
patronage of high literary genres was also critical to the 
social aspirations of the lower middle classes. In this 
vein, Ghosh also analyzes the enmeshing of print with 
existing manuscript cultures, and of new, silent reading 
practices with older, performative ones. Instead of a 
break ushered in by the new technology, she suggests 
that the world of popular print marked a continuation 
of these manuscript cultures. 

The strength of this study lies in the rich picture it 
presents of the diverse materials being churned out of 
Battala: farces and plays that mocked bhadralok pre- 
tensions to high culture and respectability, and racy, ex- 
plicit basar songs. These songs were written by men and 
were frowned upon as inappropriate for women, but 
they were consumed by women through cheap pam- 
phlets and sung during wedding ceremonies. Ghosh ar- 
gues that lower-caste ownership of the Battala presses 
played an important role in extending access to, and 
expanding the content of, printed materials to newly 
literate groups (often migrants to Calcutta) and shows 
how this access to the printed word allowed for the 
mocking of stifling urban elite norms. These links 
among the presses, genres, and actual readers are more 
tenuous in the chapter on women’s literature, where 
Ghosh suggests that women were also “producing” 
printed texts by virtue of being their consumers. The 
final chapter on “Muslim-Bengali” literature provides 
a fascinating picture of the continued links in content 
and appearance between printed materials and the ex- 
isting manuscript tradition, and the many different ex- 
periments in genre, style, orthography, and script that 
cheap printing enabled. Written in a Persianized form 
of the Bengali language that was disparaged by upper- 
caste Hindu elites, these works circulated widely among 
lower-middle-class Muslims, and consciously invoked a 
Perso-Arabic vocabulary to mark the distance of a Mus- 
lim-Bengali register from the standard bhadralok one. 
Ghosh identifies this keccha literature, full of a “mar- 
velous world,” as a refuge for ordinary Bengali readers 
from realist novels and the dictates of high literature. 
However, the jump from the wide popularity of these 
secular romances in Muslim-Bengali to the “commu- 
nalization of language and culture” by 1905 is too sud- 
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den, as we read that keccha fiction was popular among 
Hindu readers as well, and was produced from Hindu- 
owned presses. Ghosh mentions that Muslim ownership 
of presses increased at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but again, the precise links among press owner- 
ship, readers, and content remain unexplored. 

For a study so rich in sketching the complexity of co- 
lonial Bengali print culture, Ghosh includes disappoint- 
ingly few examples to convey the cadences of the lan- 
guages that she discusses. Of course, reproducing the 
rhythm of these languages is not easy in standard ac- 
ademic prose, even more so when the language under 
study and that of scholarly discourse are so different. 
Nevertheless, Ghosh’s closely researched book alerts us 
to the importance of paying attention to minute inflec- 
tions of language, spelling, and style in locating social 
identity and conflict, and the possibilities opened up by 
print for reiterating as well as subverting hierarchy. It 
is an important contribution to the study of book his- 
tory, colonial modernity, and the historiography of lan- 
guage in South Asia and beyond. 

PRACHI DESHPANDE 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


CHap M. Bauman. Christian Identity and Dalit Religion 
in Hindu India, 1868-1947. (Studies in the History of 
Christian Missions.) Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. 
Eerdmans. 2008. Pp. xiv, 276. $40.00. 


This book is a study of a relatively small Christian com- 
munity, known as Satnami Christians, in the northern 
Indian state of Chhattisgarh. The emergence of the Sat- 
nami Christians in the late nineteenth century was part 
of a centuries old pattern of religious change in South 
Asia, often involving reforms promoted by a charis- 
matic religious teacher appealing to low-status commu- 
nities. Such a reform occurred in Chhattisgarh in the 
mid-nineteenth century when, under the leadership of 
Guru Ghasidas, a majority of the low-status community 
known then as Chamar adopted a new religious path 
known as the Satnampanth. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the arrival of American missionaries from the 
Disciples of Christ and German Reformed denomina- 
tions, a faction of the adherents of the Satnampanth 
adopted Christianity. 

Chad M. Bauman sets as his broad theoretical goal 
a treatment of the Satnami Christians based on the as- 
sumption that “cultural identities” are “social facts,” 
and are largely “imagined” or “invented.” His method 
is to analyze collective and personal narratives of the 
Satnami Christians, going over ground already covered 
from a different point of view by the subaltern studies 
scholar Saurabh Dube in Untouchable Pasts: Religion, 
Identity, and Power Among a Central Indian Community, 
1780-1950 (1998) and Stitches on Time: Colonial Tex- 
tures and Postcolonial Tangles (2004). Unlike Bauman, 
Dube treats Satnami Christian narratives in the context 
of a broader genre of Satnampanth narratives. He also 
takes seriously the role of missionaries in shaping these 
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stories. Bauman focuses only on Christians, and re- 
stricts his field of vision even further by declaring his 
lack of interest in missionaries, concentrating instead 
on the identification of aspects of Satnami Christianity 
that are “indigenous” rather than “foreign.” 

It may seem odd for the author of a volume in a series 
entitled Studies in the History of Christian Missions to 
ignore missionaries, but it makes sense in the light of 
historiographical trends within the field of “mission 
studies,” which has become far more sophisticated dur- 
ing the last few decades. Mission history until recently 
was dominated by narratives of male clerical heroes 
bringing light to the heathen. In the postcolonial age, 
mission studies scholars have attempted to divorce the 
histories of non-Western Christians from foreign mis- 
sionaries, who are tainted with the stigma of imperial- 
ism. Instead, goes the new story, non-Western Chris- 
tians have appropriated those aspects of Western 
Christianity that suit their own purposes to invent in- 
digenous, non-Western versions of Christianity. 

This argument is persuasive to a degree, since it is the 
simplest common sense to acknowledge that Christian 
converts in non-Christian parts of the world were not 
simply stamped with a Western Christian mold. Mis- 
sionaries themselves recognized this almost everywhere 
as they entered into complicated and varied degrees of 
negotiation and compromise in order to establish 
Christianity in inhospitable environments. Further- 
more, most Protestant missionaries were committed in 
principle (if not in practice) to “the euthanasia of the 
mission”: that is, they intended to foster an indigenous, 
self-sustaining, self-governing version of Christianity, 
and then leave. From the point of view of some mis- 
sionaries, the documentation of a truly indigenous, 
non-Western Christianity is a celebratory success story. 

The practice of identifying the “indigenous” aspects 
of Satnami Christianity as the substance of their faith 
has a more urgent rhetorical purpose for Bauman, 
though, and that is the defense of Indian Christians 
from the political attacks of Hindu nationalists, who ac- 
cuse Christians of being “denationalized” because of 
their historic association with Western missionaries. In 
some parts of India, Christians are under siege by 
Hindu nationalists and occasionally the victims of grue- 
some acts of violence. Anyone committed to religious 
liberty and human rights can only applaud Bauman’s 
defense of the rights of Christians in India to be treated 
equally with the practitioners of any other Indian re- 
ligion. Hindu nationalists, however, are unlikely to be 
persuaded by this analysis of the indigenous character 
of Satnami Christianity. Religious equality for Satnami 
Christians can hardly be sustained if it depends upon a 
demonstration that they have been largely free of for- 
eign influence. 

From a historical point of view, something important 
is lost in treating Christianity in non-Western parts of 
the world as exclusively indigenous. General histories 
of Christianity in India are now being published that 
assert that half a millennium of Western missionary 
work in India was largely inconsequential in the growth 
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and development of modern Indian Christianity. In 
Bauman’s local study, a relentless search for the indig- 
enous in contrast to the foreign produces a one-sided 
and incomplete account of Chhattisgarhi Christianity in 
which missionaries act in uniform, stereotypical ways, 
regardless of gender, nationality, denominational back- 
ground, or theology. If one reads this book closely, it is 
evident that missionaries were important and often re- 
vered figures with integral roles in the Satnami Chris- 
tian community. Because Bauman is interested in only 
one side of that relationship, though, we learn very little 
about how missionaries and Christian converts alike 
worked together to invent a new form of Christian iden- 
tity, one that cannot be understood if one relies too 
heavily on the binary labels indigenous and foreign. 
JEFFREY Cox 
University of Iowa 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Béatrice Craic. Backwoods Consumers and Homespun 
Capitalists: The Rise of a Market Culture in Eastern Can- 
ada. Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Toronto Press. 2009. 
Pp. viii, 349. $75.00. 


Béatrice Craig documents the unfolding relationship 
between rural people and markets in the Madawaska 
region of northwestern New Brunswick and northeast- 
ern Maine for about a century following initial settle- 
ment in the 1780s. She offers a major contribution to 
historical writing on both sides of the border, situating 
her study at the leading edge both of Canadian con- 
siderations of the relationship between staples and lo- 
cal markets and American examinations of the rise of 
the market and the transition to capitalism. She charts 
the creation of a backwoods capitalism that resulted in 
large part from the many small economic decisions 
made by farmers, merchants, millers, and other local 
people. 

Acadians, followed closely by Catholics from Lower 
Canada, constituted the region’s “pioneer generation.” 
They were attracted by the fur trade and, more impor- 
tantly, the rich agricultural land along the upper Saint 
John River. Early settlers were market-experienced and 
early on created local and regional markets. Fur and 
wheat established their connection to export markets. 
These activities were mediated by a small group of 
“principal men” whose land speculation, personal con- 
nections, and ownership of mills, stores, inns, taverns, 
and other business ventures were key market conduits 
and a stimulus to economic growth. Midge, rust, and 
other factors destroyed the viability of the wheat crop 
and its distant market linkages after 1830. The growth 
of the timber industry and local demand by 1850 en- 
abled a shift to fodder crops that found markets locally 
in lumber shanties and the local population. Consistent 
farm surpluses allowed most farmers to be market par- 
ticipants. By 1870 Madawaska farmers were reasonably 
well-off, their productivity comparable to Upper Ca- 
nadian farms. But commercial farming did not result 
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from modernization of production; rather, farmers in- 
creased labor input but continued to rely on traditional 
farming techniques. 

The timber economy kept the region economically 
tied to international markets yet provided few back- 
ward linkages, and its leaders lacked the domestically 
oriented entrepreneurship of Madawaska’s first gener- 
ation “principal men.” Large commercial milling op- 
erations oriented to the extraregional staple trade had 
limited impact on economic development. Rather, it 
was local demand for sawn lumber that generated no- 
table linkages. Custom mills belonged typically to mem- 
bers of charter families, entrepreneurs who often di- 
versified into grist, carding, and fulling mills, and whose 
enterprises often became community focal points. Gen- 
eral stores, too, were important market intermediaries, 
their proprietor’s preference for cash effecting the 
spread of a monetized economy. They also served as 
important conduits for the importation of consumer 
goods. Local patterns of consumption focused mainly 
on inputs for production such as tools in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. By 1860, however, a “con- 
sumer revolution” had gripped the region. Infrequent 
purchase of simple but long-wearing garments gave way 
to wider acquisition of more cheaply made, fashion-ori- 
ented clothing. Households purchased cutlery, cham- 
ber pots, paint, glass panes, and many other items with 
increasing regularity. Craig’s impressive and detailed 
account places local markets at the center but, impor- 
tantly, also shows that links to international markets 
were by no means inconsequential. 

This study is based on a painstaking and thorough 
linkage of seemingly every quantifiable regional source. 
Baptismal, marriage, burial, and parish registers linked 
with censuses, commissioned reports, and other records 
allow a remarkably thorough reconstitution of families 
and effectively elucidate the subtleties of migration, 
kinship networks and much else. A database of land 
registry records impressively reveals the complex mar- 
ket in land. A portrait of farm production and market- 
able surplus is enabled with a database built from tith- 
ing records, grain bonus payment records, government 
reports, census agricultural schedules, and more. The 
cross linking of these databases allows a remarkably so- 
phisticated portrait of growth and change. A lengthy 
appendix helpfully explains the author’s sources and 
methods. Conclusions on the role of general stores and 
local consumption patterns are based on more limited 
sources—the former, for example, are generalized from 
the records of just two stores. 

This book is most convincing as a study of market 
penetration, especially as an expression of human 
agency. Less convincing is the assertion that with this 
arose a “market culture.” Recent work on urban Can- 
ada, for example, shows that participation in markets 
could be remarkably advanced without culture follow- 
ing suit. Craig’s suggestions that general stores func- 
tioned in part as new arenas of social engagement or 
that new consumer items led to the reorganization of 
interior household space were likely true. But the full- 
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ness of these cultural impacts is more suggested than 
shown, and a different set of sources is needed. The 
logic of this argument also appears to be that while the 
region was not yet capitalist, markets were reorienting 
its culture toward that inevitability. Only a more thor- 
ough investigation of this culture can delineate whether 
and how its contours might-have been shaped by market 
development but not, necessarily, the logic of capital- 
ism. 

RoBeErRT B. KRISTOFFERSON 

Wilfrid Laurier University 


Rosert TEIGROB. Warming Up to the Cold War: Canada 
and the United States’ Coalition of the Willing, from Hi- 
roshima to Korea. Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Toronto 
Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 288. Cloth $55.00, paper $24.95. 


Robert Teigrob’s book attempts to put Canada’s early 
Cold War history and the relationship between Canada 
and the United States in the context of popular culture. 
Five major and readable chapters concentrate on the 
atomic bomb, espionage (the Igor Gouzenko affair), 
the Third World (Philippines and India), the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and finally the Korean War 
(or at least the issue of Canadian participation in the 
Korean War in 1950). With background information 
also provided, the chapters concentrate on the impor- 
tance of newspaper and magazine analysis from 1945 to 
1950. 

Two strong academic views have been evident in his- 
tories of Canadian foreign policy of the period: Cana- 
dian politicians rather tamely followed the leadership 
of the United States in like-minded strategies of con- 
tainment; or Canada worked within international or- 
ganizations and utilized diplomacy to constrain or in- 
fluence the more adventurous foreign policies of the 
United States (i.e., containing the United States as 
much as the Soviet Union). Teigrob’s book accepts 
Canada’s subservience in foreign policy matters to the 
United States but highlights the Canadian domestic en- 
vironment of this support. Canada provided its own ra- 
tionale for sitting alongside the United States in the 
containment of the Soviet Union. For Teigrob, the ex- 
planation lies in aspects of popular culture. 

My own interest of the period is diplomatic history, 
and the story of the early Cold War period is still a his- 
tory of leadership dominated by white, middle-class, 
middle-aged men. I was surprised not to see more men- 
tion in Teigrob’s text of Louis St. Laurent and Lester 
B. Pearson. In defense of Teigrob’s approach, the de- 
tailed opinions of eminent Canadians—W. L. Macken- 
zie King, St. Laurent, Pearson, and Escott Reid—can 
be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, St. Laurent’s public 
pronouncements against the Soviet Union and his at- 
tempt to define the basis of Canadian foreign policy 
could be put in the cultural perspective championed by 
Teigrob. 

Popular culture or cultural history allows a break 
with old-fashioned diplomatic history and allows con- 
siderations of issues of race and gender. Race works 
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quite well in Teigrob’s considerations of the delivery of 
the atomic bombs on Japan and the racial issues inher- 
ent in prosecuting World War II to victory. Canadians 
gradually became aware of the racial ironies of the rise 
to globalism of the United States and the related issue 
of U.S. reactions to British imperialism. In the male- 
dominated North American media of the period, 
women were evident in a journalistic role, and, without 
belaboring the point, given consideration as part of the 
readership and polling constituency of Canada and the 
United States. 

With a strong emphasis on newspapers, magazines 
and polling statistics of the day, Teigrob’s analysis is 
hostage to the views of the editorial staff of the news- 
papers, a regional bias within newspapers, and the ac- 
curacy of contemporary polling techniques. That aside, 
the number of newspapers examined and cited is very 
impressive, although they might also have been listed in 
the bibliography and not just the endnotes to each chap- 
ter. 

Teigrob provides interesting narrative when present- 
ing the Gouzenko espionage scandal and its depiction 
in the 1948 Twentieth Century Fox film, The Iron Cur- 
tain. Here, the juxtaposition of a real Canadian-Soviet 
diplomatic and political problem and its immediate use 
in popular culture as anticommunist propaganda is a 
rather startling story and very well presented. The film 
evaluation is enjoyable, and the details of the events 
that challenge Canadian ideas of justice and the role of 
the state at the time are still pertinent. 

In many ways, it is no great surprise that a Western 
pluralist liberal democracy like Canada should take an 
anticommunist stance as relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union deteriorated. This study 
goes beyond the explanation of why the Canadian po- 
litical elite pursued a policy that made them part of a 
willing coalition with the United States. This coalition 
is what most Canadians appeared to want. 

MartTIN THORNTON 
University of Leeds 


GeorGE C. HERRING. From Colony to Superpower: U.S. 
Foreign Relations since 1776. (The Oxford History of the 
United States.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
2008. Pp. xvi, 1035. $35.00. 


George C. Herring is known primarily as a distin- 
guished historian of the Vietnam War. His magnum 
opus, America’s Longest War: The United States and 
Vietnam, 1950-1975, was originally published in 1979 
and has been reprinted every seven or so years since. 
The book’s longevity and the high regard in which it is 
held both within and outside the academy rest on two 
admirable traits: Herring’s fluency as a writer and his 
dependability as a historical guide. Scholars of the First 
and Second Indochina Wars turn to his book—likely, 
more than any other—when establishing the context of 
the particular event they propose to examine. 

It is Herring’s scholarly dependability, above his 
other varied qualities as a historian, that makes the 
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book under review such a significant historical narra- 
tive. It is the only volume in the Oxford History of the 
United States series—which to date has garnered three 
Pulitzer Prizes and one Bancroft Prize—to present a 
chronological survey driven by a single theme: in this 
case, foreign policy. The text falls just short of one thou- 
sand pages, yet the narrative is lean and compelling. It 
is a traditional history with high politics at its heart, 
although it would be unfair to reproach Herring for nar- 
rowing his analytical lens in this fashion. Episodic ref- 
erences to bottom-up history surely would have ap- 
peared contrived—unlikely to satisfy either traditional 
diplomatic or social and cultural historians. Instead we 
have a history of U.S. diplomacy for the ages, one that 
is too long to serve as a conventional student textbook 
but is ideal as an introduction to the subject for the 
educated layperson. The coverage is exemplary, the au- 
thor’s judgment of various administrations judicious, 
and his analysis of the past ten years admirably re- 
strained, if justifiably exasperated. It is difficult to pi- 
geonhole Herring’s politics with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but the authorial voice that emerges is pragmatic 
in tone, despairing of those administrations that have 
been driven by ideological dogma. 

Herring’s treatment of U.S. expansion through the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has much in 
common with that of Robert Kagan. In Dangerous Na- 
tion: America’s Place in the World from Its Earliest Days 
to the Dawn of the Twentieth Century (2006), Kagan ar- 
gues that the United States has pursued an aggressive 
expansionist policy since the inception of the American 
republic and that the term “isolationism” has no utility 
in the context of elite-level U.S. diplomacy. Herring is 
similarly inclined, believing that few American diplo- 
mats were haughty isolationists or Jeffersonian ideal- 
ists—not least Jefferson himself. His survey of nine- 
teenth-century American diplomacy is marvellously 
rich, and he makes a compelling case that John Quincy 
Adams’s intellectual curiosity and diplomatic acuity 
made him the exemplary secretary of state, a role model 
whom all future occupants of that office should emu- 
late. 

It is impossible, of course, for any reviewer to do full 
justice to the range of Herring’s scholarship across this 
vast canvas. His coverage of the Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon administrations is as comprehen- 
sive and insightful as one would expect of a scholar who 
has focused his gaze most intently on the middle years 
of the Cold War. The quality of Herring’s analysis is 
unerringly consistent across all twenty chapters, how- 
ever, and revelations often can be found in areas that 
fall outside his natural domain. 

It is a testimony to Herring’s intellectual range, for 
example, that his discussion of fin-de-siécle America 
and his examination of the foreign policy strategies pur- 
sued by the Progressive presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson constitute one of the book’s 
strongest sections. When discussing Roosevelt, the au- 
thor eschews the panegyrics that invariably—forgiv- 
ably, perhaps, in light of TR’s compelling personal nar- 
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rative—creep into studies of that “damned cowboy,” as 
Mark Hanna, President McKinley’s chief political strat- 
egist, once described him. Herring’s treatment of Wil- 
son, conversely, is more sympathetic than one might ex- 
pect of a foreign policy realist: “Wilson towers above 
the landscape of modern American foreign policy like 
no other individual, the dominant personality, the sem- 
inal figure” (p. 379). He offers interesting observations 
on the personalized manner in which Wilson conducted 
diplomacy, which was driven largely by his contempt for 
the State Department, a prejudice that many of his suc- 
cessors would regrettably share. His condemnation of 
Wilson’s intervention in Mexico is clearly and forcefully 
made. On Wilson’s broader vision of a world “made 
safe for democracy,” however, Herring concludes that 
America’s twenty-eighth president was simply made for 
a better world than ours—not that his idealism was dan- 
gerously unhinged from a Hobbesian reality, bearing 
significant responsibility for the chaos that engulfed in- 
ternational relations through the 1920s and 1930s. Her- 
ring studiously avoids dispensing approbation that is 
born primarily of the certitude of hindsight. It is this 
sensitivity of touch that will ensure that most historians 
of U.S. foreign relations will keep his book close to their 
desks. 

David MILNE 

University of East Anglia 


MARGARET MALAMUD. Ancient Rome and Modern Amer- 
ica. (Classical Receptions.) Malden, Mass.: Wiley- 
Blackwell. 2009. Pp. xi, 296. $40.00. 


Are We Rome? The title of Cullen Murphy’s 2007 book 
on American imperial warfare and politics reminds us 
once again of the ancient Romans’ presence in the his- 
tory of the United States. The Founding Fathers and 
the classics have been the subject of much scholarly 
work, as has the importance of the Romans for our high 
and popular culture. Now Margaret Malamud’s book 
traces a number of telling manifestations of the Ro- 
mans in American history and resurrects some forgot- 
ten but fascinating details of American life. 
Cincinnatus, Julius Caesar, Cato the Younger, Tibe- 
rius, and Gaius Gracchus: these are the principal char- 
acters from Roman history with whom prominent early 
Americans—Malamud focuses on George Washington 
and Andrew Jackson—were compared or contrasted as 
the political moment demanded. She effectively dem- 
onstrates that history acts as a useful handmaid for pol- 
itics, especially when a past figure, event, or situation is 
sufficiently malleable to justify contradictory ideolog- 
ical goals. The Roman development from monarchy to 
republic to empire and from rise to decline and then 
fall—a story that was acutely familiar to early American 
politicians and many others—is a case in point. Mala- 
mud shows that knowledge of Roman history caused 
considerable soul-searching and led to the predictable 
conclusion of American exceptionalism: empire, yes; 
decline, no. Here Malamud could have strengthened 
her argument by incorporating William Appleman Wil- 
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liams’s Empire as a Way of Life: An Essay on the Causes 
and Character of America’s Present Predicament, Along 
with a Few Thoughts about an Alternative (1980), a con- 
cise analysis of the early American republic as incipient 
empire. In another revealing example, Malamud ad- 
dresses the arguments for or against slavery that north- 
erners and southerners took from the ancient record. 

Class tensions in the late Roman Republic and unrest 
between labor and capital in nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica were seen as parallels: self-made man Andrew Jack- 
son resembled homo novus Gaius Marius; the Gracchi 
and Spartacus, reformers or revolutionaries, could 
speak to or for the American working man. Malamud 
usefully focuses on Spartacus’ appearances in political 
pamphlets and in the long-running drama The Gladi- 
ator. Visual spectacles, especially those based on edi- 
fying novels (The Last Days of Pompeii, Ben-Hur) 
turned out to be of even greater, if more superficial, 
appeal. The grandeur of Roman architecture found 
congenial, albeit overblown, equivalents in, for exam- 
ple, bombastic American constructions like the White 
City at the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair (not as exclu- 
sively Roman as Malamud makes it seem); in triumphal 
arches, baths, or railway terminals in New York City; 
and in Caesars Palace in Las Vegas. Malamud links po- 
litical and social concerns to their appearances in pop- 
ular and especially in visual culture, including newspa- 
per cartoons, stage spectaculars, and eventually the 
cinema. She deals with two Depression-era films set in 
the Roman Empire—in this context she is too gullible 
regarding Cecil B. DeMille’s public protestations of 
moral seriousness—and with the Cold War epic Spar- 
tacus, based on Howard Fast’s novel. Appropriate 
chapter titles like “The Pleasures of Empire” (chapter 
six) and “Imperial Consumption” (chapter nine) indi- 
cate that Rome lost much of its political and social im- 
portance at the height of the American empire. Until 
recently, consumerism and hedonism dominated our 
image of the Romans. Are we Rome, or are we Super- 
Rome? Before September 11, 2001, we may have seen 
ourselves as the latter; since then and until the presi- 
dential election on November 4, 2008, we may have felt 
closer to the former. 

The title of Malamud’s book raises greater expecta- 
tions than 260 pages of text, notes, and illustrations 
might fulfill. Her claim to have “selected charged mo- 
ments in United States history when Rome has been 
appropriated in order to debate the state of the nation” 
(p. 4) is not always borne out. Caesars Palace, the sub- 
ject of her last chapter, hardly fits this perspective and 
is unlikely to have “realized Howard Fast’s worst fears 
about American capitalism ... and consumerism” (p. 
229). Occasionally, Malamud could have provided 
some more information, for example, on the Hunkers 
(p. 54) or on an obscure term like antelarium (p. 166; 
not classical). In her references she tends to cite sec- 
ondary rather than primary sources, thus somewhat di- 
minishing the usefulness of her book. 

A number of small errors—for example, in her de- 
scription of Buster Keaton’s Three Ages (p. 196); for 
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“imperial Rome” read “late republican Rome” (p. 
99)—and imprecise judgments may be individually neg- 
ligible but are cumulatively apt to cast some doubt on 
her accuracy. Accordingly, to speak of “conflicts be- 
tween Romans, Jews, and Christians” (p. 122) in Ben- 
Hur overlooks the fact that no Christians in the con- 
ventional sense of the term existed yet since the novel’s 
plot culminates with Jesus’s crucifixion. It is doubtful 
that Edward Bulwer-Lytton, a British aristocrat, ex- 
tolled Greece for its democratic values (pp. 129, 131; 
contrast with p. 133) or criticized wealth (p. 146). It is 
equally unlikely that Gore Vidal’s family regarded the 
1933 film Roman Scandals to be dangerous because of 
its critical view of the federal government (p. 186; 
Vidal’s Screening History [1992] does not warrant Mala- 
mud’s conclusion) or that DeMille’s Cleopatra ends as 
“a wife not a careerist” (p. 193). Such verdicts are too 
facile. The book is largely, if not entirely, jargon-free. 

Martin M. WINKLER 

George Mason University 


WitttaM McKee Evans. Open Wound: The Long View 
of Race in America. Urbana and Chicago: University of 
Illinois Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 330. $34.95. 


Although less fashionable today than a generation ago, 
the idea that race is a central theme of United States 
history remains powerfully persuasive and frames this 
unique synthesis by William McKee Evans. Familiar 
and comprehensive yet scattered, the book illustrates 
how “racial ideals have functioned to justify inequality” 
(p. 10). From the rise of slavery to the urban crisis, 
Evans shows that the “racial system” continually attrib- 
uted to black bodies moral weakness and limited in- 
tellect, and that Americans used race to unify, divide, 
or wound again and again. 

The work of Evans harkens back to a golden age of 
race relations scholarship by George Fredrickson and 
Joel Williamson. If their critics harped on their ten- 
dency to locate racism in the cognition of whites—as 
“transhistorical,” to recall the criticism of Barbara 
Fields—Evans shrewdly enlists the help of Antonio 
Gramsci’s theory of cultural hegemony to explain how 
white elites imposed a worldview that served their in- 
terests while retaining the loyalty of economic under- 
lings. For example, in the colonial period, Evans argues 
that whites believed in racism instead of following their 
economic interests by defying white elites, and that up 
to the eve of the crisis of secession, white prejudice fos- 
tered a national consensus despite fundamental re- 
gional divergences. From Free-Soilism to the ridicule of 
black intellectuals, such as Frederick Douglass, to 
workers’ fascination with insulting minstrel shows, 
Evans presents examples of American exceptionalism 
when anti-black prejudice fostered an “extraordinary 
... alliance between the richest people in the republic 
and many of the poorest” (p. 115). 

But Evans also observes that northern democracy dif- 
fered from the southern system of planter mastery be- 
cause of what appears to be a more vital public sphere. 
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In pamphlets and lectures, the crazy radicals and iso- 
lated idealists of the North thought outside the hege- 
monic structure of racism and agitated against the Slave 
Power, eventually fostering antislavery activism that 
challenged everyday bourgeois perceptions. In a recur- 
ring motif of contradiction, the author highlights the 
contributions of black abolitionists in concert with 
white reformers, even as he describes a pervasive north- 
ern racism. After the Civil War, Evans argues, this same 
racism fostered the rise of Jim Crow, but here and at 
other times the analysis slips into overgeneralization. 
Reconstruction also trained black freedmen in and 
demonstrated their fitness for citizenship, and party 
competition sometimes buoyed black-white coopera- 
tion. Victorian America may have been racist, but the 
experience of the Gilded Age city diverged from the 
southern one-drop rule in significant yet largely unex- 
amined ways. 

It may be more appropriate to stress complexities and 
discontinuities in race, as Evans does in the case of con- 
gressional legislators and populist politics. Perhaps this 
is one of the main weaknesses of the race relations ap- 
proach that his book exemplifies: white attitudes never 
change significantly over time or vary much by personal 
characteristics (class or gender), and black actors in- 
frequently appear as agents who change history. For ex- 
ample, the most significant black intellectual of the 
twentieth century, W. E. B. Du Bois, appears only once, 
late in the text, when the U.S. State Department re- 
voked his passport, and yet Du Bois completely rear- 
ticulated racial identity, transforming modern knowl- 
edge about both feelings and facts of race. 

Not until the final section does Evans focus more on 
African Americans, with the rise of the civil rights 
movement, followed by a discussion of black losses 
caused by the crisis of late twentieth-century capitalism. 
But his vision of the post-civil rights era neglects the 
northern civil rights struggles for racial and economic 
equality, organizing by black feminists and welfare ac- 
tivists, and new, if conflicting, iterations of race in con- 
temporary cultures of hip-hop and black queers. In 
Evans’s long view of “race,” the power of the economic 
system always determined the shape of race relations, 
and yet he argues that American crises just as often re- 
sulted in racial anxieties rather than social revolution. 

Apparently writing before the election of President 
Barack Obama, Evans concludes that, by the 1970s, 
class had replaced race as the key indicator of inequal- 
ity. He feels that the dream of integration ended with 
the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr., but surely 
a colorblind society in which one is judged on the basis 
of his or her character is within reach. It may make 
more sense to examine why many Americans retain a 
deep faith in classifications based on color, physiog- 
nomy, phenotype, and other aspects of what Evans de- 
scribes as the racial system, as if those things have a life 
of their own, existing outside historical processes. This 
book reflects the humanistic labors of a generation of 
scholars, white and black, who felt a particular repul- 
sion at racism, and it seems to me that Evans outlines 
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an agenda about the study of social change that ought 
to be pursued in the future. 
Kevin MumMrForpD 
University of Iowa 


Marsua L. HAMILton. Social and Economic Networks in 
Early Massachusetts: Atlantic Connections. University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 
204. $60.00. 


Marsha L. Hamilton analyzes community relations in a 
host society established by a dominant ethnic and re- 
ligious group consisting of English Puritans. Three case 
studies are investigated: Saugus iron workers, northern 
Essex County farm laborers, and overseas merchants in 
Atlantic port towns. Each of these communities fea- 
tured significant immigration by non-English and/or 
non-Puritan settlers. Scots Irish laborers migrated to 
Essex County whereas French-speaking Huguenots and 
Channel islanders established themselves in Boston 
and Salem. Hamilton is interested in the effect such 
subordinate groups had on social, ethnic, and religious 
differentiation within New England. The principal 
sources underpinning her research are court and town 
records, contextualized mini-biographies of selected in- 
dividuals, and papers of companies, fraternities, and in- 
stitutions (including the Saugus Iron Works, the Scots 
Charitable Society, and the French Church at Boston). 
This evidence is handled dexterously and the numerous 
biographical vignettes are effectively written, especially 
that of John Ballantyne, a second-generation Scot. 
However, aspects of the analysis might possibly have 
been supplemented by archaeology (for example, an 
evaluation of Scottish farm town replication in marginal 
areas of Essex County). 

Hamilton’s book is structured around the theme of 
identity: a difficult concept to analyze at a distance of 
four centuries. The nature of the sources rules out in- 
vestigation of certain topics central to understanding of 
cultural difference (diet, health, educational attain- 
ment, wealth levels, and consumption) and only permits 
basic analysis of others (naming practices, fertility lev- 
els, and interethnic and interreligious marriage pat- 
terns). 

Hamilton’s method is to draw inferences about iden- 
tity formation from the social organizations, commu- 
nity interactions, and kinship networks created by sub- 
jects drawn from sections of society that have left few 
written indications of how they saw themselves. Draw- 
ing on her three case studies, she argues that non-Pu- 
ritan settlement illuminates two aspects of New Eng- 
land society during the later seventeenth century. First, 
she finds that settlers and first-generation colonial chil- 
dren proved able to reconcile their European and co- 
lonial identities. There was thus no necessary contra- 
diction between expressing loyalty to an Irish, Scottish, 
or even French homeland while simultaneously devel- 
oping attachments to Massachusetts society. Hamilton 
attributes this facility to the capacity of individuals to 
belong to multiple communities (both religious and sec- 
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ular) and to hold several identities at once. Hamilton’s 
archival investigations seek to demonstrate how sub- 
ordinate groups formed social, cultural, and economic 
relationships with their own members and also with Eng- 
lish Puritans. Consequently, such individuals did not 
belong to marginalized groups. Neither were they rap- 
idly assimilated into a settler society: “Non-English set- 
tlers did not become ‘Englishmen.’ At the same time, 
they did not remain purely Scottish, Irish, or French” 
(p. 101). 

The book acknowledges instances of ethnic conflict 
among white colonists, while reminding the reader that 
Massachusetts authorities rarely valued dissent and dif- 
ference as cultural assets. Nevertheless, Hamilton ar- 
gues that alternative communities who remained in the 
colony and avoided confrontation achieved peaceful 
accommodation, in contrast to dissident and more 
transient figures such as Roger Williams and Anne 
Hutchinson. While suspicions and resentments might 
linger, wariness of cultural and religious difference did 
not automatically translate into ostracism. Factors con- 
tributing to community cohesion included acute labor 
scarcity and the need to retain migrants, identification 
with international Protestantism by a majority of set- 
tlers, the spectre of acommon Native American threat, 
and the development of transatlantic ties through 
lightly regulated trade and commerce. Overcoming the 
limitations of her available sources, Hamilton’s conclu- 
sions make a valuable contribution to historical under- 
standing of how diaspora communities simultaneously 
construct identities that are distinct from that of the 
dominant group, retain cultural and ideological links 
with their homelands, and succeed in engaging with the 
host community. 

The book’s second conclusion is influenced by the 
work of such scholars as Linda Colley and Kathleen 
Wilson on the relationship between empire and identity 
construction. Hamilton argues that by 1700 Massachu- 
setts inhabitants conceived themselves as citizens of 
Britain, in the sense of sharing an entitlement to fun- 
damental rights and liberties, and that the existence of 
non-English elements played a significant role in cre- 
ating a “British space” in colonial provincial society 
(pp. 19, 21). However, the author qualifies her argu- 
ment considerably, admitting that non-English settlers 
were collectively too few to influence the political or 
economic development of Massachusetts. Population 
estimates presented in an appendix reveal that such 
groups probably formed less than ten percent of most 
townships and villages—with the exception of Lynn/ 
Saugus, where they formed a majority. Likewise, Ham- 
ilton concedes that religious declension among Puri- 
tans, imperial policy making in England, and com- 
mercial development all influenced New England. The 
presence of non-Puritans is thus relegated to the status 
of “one other cause” (p. 132). 

Written with great precision and immaculately pro- 
duced by the Pennsylvania State University Press, this 
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debut monograph is a most welcome addition to early 
American social, economic, and cultural history. 
S. D. SMITH 
University of Hull 


SERENA R. ZABIN. Dangerous Economies: Status and 
Commerce in Imperial New York. (Early American Stud- 
ies.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
2009. Pp. 205. $37.50. 


In 1741, thirty-four people were condemned to death in 
New York and dozens banished for conspiring to burn 
the city down. Most of the accused were black slaves; 
the main accuser was an indentured servant. The dra- 
matic story of these conspiracy trials has been examined 
from legal, political, racial, and literary points of view. 
In her book, Serena R. Zabin revisits the scene of the 
alleged crime through the context of the bitter, perpet- 
ual status competition that permeated this outpost of 
the British Empire. Across five thematic chapters cov- 
ering the operation of credit, the economic function of 
family ties, informal and second-hand trade, the acqui- 
sition of gentility, and the shifting territory between sla- 
very and prisoner-of-war status, Zabin argues that the 
trials can only fully be understood as part of a larger 
story of social and economic instability. 

The British Empire of the eighteenth century was 
grounded in commercial enterprise and its subjects 
were caught in the social paradoxes that trade fostered. 
In cities like New York, commerce both rested on and 
undermined social hierarchy. A written credit instru- 
ment such as a bill of exchange was only as good as the 
reputation of the person backing it, and yet the wide- 
spread circulation of such instruments led many to take 
individual claims of respectability on faith. The result- 
ing commercial culture, Zabin demonstrates, was sus- 
picious and unstable. Eighteenth-century New York 
City was home to a wide array of con men, counter- 
feiters, privateers, and dancing masters—all products 
of empire and all doing their part both to capitalize on 
and to undermine the social hierarchy that held them 
together. Skirting the edge of more familiar economic 
practices of international trade conducted by powerful 
merchants, these individuals operated instead the “dan- 
gerous economies” of Zabin’s title. 

City dwellers were sometimes pulled into shady 
trades in spite of themselves. One of the many fasci- 
nating anecdotes that Zabin has carefully pieced to- 
gether from trial records, personal letters, and news- 
paper accounts involves Elizabeth Anderson, a poor 
immigrant widow struggling to support herself and her 
daughter by selling groceries. Retailing was her best 
hope for attaining stability, but the small size of her 
operation also marked her as vulnerable. After she filed 
a legal complaint against four men for attempting to 
rape her daughter, they struck back at her enterprise. 
Repeatedly the men tried to trick Anderson into illegal 
business, be it accepting stolen goods, selling alcohol 
without a license, or selling to slaves. Their elaborate 
gambits involving multiple accomplices eventually paid 
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off when Anderson agreed to accept a poor woman’s 
petticoat as pawn in exchange for some food and was 
promptly prosecuted for theft. Gender and status, 
Zabin argues, consigned Anderson to a marginal busi- 
ness within a “particular and discrete economy” (p. 57) 
that shaded into illegality. Anderson’s activities, how- 
ever, like those of countless women, intersected with, 
depended on, and contributed to the legitimate busi- 
ness of the port city. In fact, the evidence from cases like 
Anderson’s suggests that illegal practices and danger- 
ous economies were not particular and discrete, but 
typical and integrated into the larger British Empire. 

Dangerous Economies is filled with smart descriptions 
of how daily social and economic activities influenced 
each other, but it also addresses the hazier issue of ur- 
ban culture. When frauds used a fashionable appear- 
ance to secure loans that would never be repaid or pri- 
vateers sold free black prisoners of war into slavery, 
they were taking advantage of the ambiguities that 
rested between the face-to-face practicalities of local 
exchange and the expansive possibilities of transatlantic 
trade. Widespread deception fueled widespread anxi- 
ety. While previous studies have focused on the culture 
of fear spawned by rumored slave rebellions, Zabin sug- 
gests that imperiled hierarchies of all kinds fed New 
Yorkers’ violent paranoia. The much-maligned dancing 
masters, for example—transient men hoping to tap into 
local thirst for genteel accomplishments—were fre- 
quent targets of hostility and suspicion from those who 
feared the leveling potential of affordable minuet les- 
sons. When New Yorkers rounded up the usual sus- 
pects in the aftermath of a frightening series of fires, 
they brought in dancing masters alongside slaves and 
free blacks. 

In its sixth and final chapter, the book returns to the 
1741 conspiracy trials, which Zabin sees as a kind of 
double con perpetuated by two whites angling to secure 
their footing in a duplicitous commercial world. Daniel 
Horsmanden, the justice presiding over the trials who 
published a detailed account, was a man on the make, 
using political appointment and lawyer’s fees to stay 
just ahead of his creditors. Mary Burton, the indentured 
teenaged servant whose testimony sent so many to the 
stake and gallows, was a young white woman who par- 
layed her story into a reward of one hundred pounds 
and freedom from her contract. Their success, Zabin 
contends, indicates the plasticity of status markers in 
the British Empire. That the arrests and convictions 
overwhelmingly targeted blacks reminds us of the limits 
of this plasticity. The diverse themes of commerce and 
hierarchy, explored here in rich detail, do not cohere 
around a sense of chronology or development that 
could give them the explanatory power the book’s in- 
troduction suggests. Nonetheless, Zabin successfully 
uses the 1741 trials as a new and important window onto 
the multilayered culture of the transatlantic economy. 

ELLEN HarTIGAN-O’CONNOR 
University of California, 
Davis 
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NogLEEN McILvENNA. A Very Mutinous People: The 
Struggle for North Carolina, 1660-1713. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 2009. Pp. x, 212. 
$32.50. 


The historiography of early modern European coloni- 
zation has infrequently, as Noeleen Mcllvenna notes, 
trained its lens on North Carolina. This neglect has 
arisen both through the paucity of records and through 
geography: the Great Dismal Swamp, on its northern 
boundary, and the Outer Banks, which cut off direct 
access to the Atlantic Ocean, prevent the colony from 
fitting readily into attempts to place the European set- 
tlement of North America into a wider political and 
economic context. 

Mcllvenna prescribes an old-fashioned remedy: we 
should regard early North Carolina as a “Quaker-Lev- 
eller republic” (p. 158), where the “ordinary seven- 
teenth-century people” who “built a society of free and 
equal people” and “gallantly fought for their right to 
democratic, representative self-government” (p. 160) 
constituted a forgotten precursor to the American Rev- 
olution, rather than considering it in relation to the 
wider history of early modern Anglo-American society 
and politics. The defeat of this “alternative society” (p. 
4) in 1713, at the hands of adherents to “an intolerant, 
hierarchical, slave society” (p. 160), comprises one 
“twist” in “a road relentlessly progressing toward the 
fullest freedoms of the fullest numbers” (p. 3). 

By the early 1660s, a few hundred “disillusioned” (p. 
22) refugees from the tobacco-fueled, intolerant gov- 
ernment of Governor William Berkeley had made their 
way south from Virginia; ex-servants who had com- 
pleted their indentures, together with escaped slaves 
and servants as well as Quakers, had purchased land 
from the Indians and established self-sufficient farms 
and trades. In 1663, Charles II granted “Carolina” to 
eight proprietors, including Berkeley, but the “inde- 
pendent-minded” (p. 33) inhabitants of the northern 
section of the new English province resisted efforts to 
bring them under this authority—albeit with the assis- 
tance of Berkeley’s partners, who confirmed the set- 
tlers’ landholdings, granted religious toleration, and 
created a representative assembly in “Albemarle.” The 
settlers also balked at paying the quitrents due to the 
proprietors, failed to lay out towns as instructed, and 
objected to the headright scheme that had been devised 
to encourage migration; their petition to London on the 
latter score yielded a satisfactory modification. 

This successful negotiation demonstrates that—even 
at this early date in the history of such a remote place 
in the English-speaking world and for all of the alleged 
radicalism of its denizens—the customary early modern 
sociopolitical system of deference and condescension 
between the various ranks in the society of orders 
worked. However, it also demonstrates the limited util- 
ity of neo-Progressive historiography for comprehend- 
ing the workings of that system. 

In the first instance, contrary to MclIlvenna’s char- 
acterization, the Carolina proprietors did not involve 
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themselves in colonization for “profit” (p. 29): quitrents 
were to pay for the costs of the local government. More- 
over, the proprietors consistently stressed their desire 
that the colonists have charge of their own affairs, a 
philosophy underscored by the distance between colony 
and metropolis: the Albemarle government, chosen by 
local landowners, should create and ratify such laws as 
it saw fit then submit them for proprietary approval. 
Correspondingly, the settlement of Albemarle largely 
developed in accordance with expectations, except in 
the important matters of numbers of inhabitants and 
the degree of political strife fomented by them. 

For while the proprietors certainly envisioned the 
emergence of an aristocracy based upon landed estates 
and provided for the establishment of African slavery, 
they also, as Mcllvenna observes, enfranchised land- 
owners with at least fifty acres, in effect creating uni- 
versal white male suffrage since all male settlers, in- 
cluding servants at the completion of their indentures, 
were entitled to more under the terms of their consti- 
tutions (p. 37). Like the Levellers, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the proprietor who led the colonizing effort 
and who consorted with radicals until his death, iden- 
tified landownership—on a wide scale—as the basis for 
political power. Ashley also advocated religious toler- 
ation as codified in the constitutions. 

This view differed in terms of degree from that held 
by those who preferred a more readily apparent hier- 
archy in North Carolina. Since we have little unbiased 
evidence of the nature of the colony’s early character, 
we cannot test the alleged commitment of its “Level- 
lers” to equality—although several founders of the al- 
leged republic sought immediate exemption from the 
1668 law restricting landholdings to 660 acres (p. 38). 

Correspondingly, “the struggle for North Carolina,” 
like those in its southerly counterpart and in every other 
early modern Anglo-American colony, centered on lo- 
cal politics and routinely incorporated finger-pointing, 
including allegations of treachery—such as Thomas 
Cary’s supposed enlistment of the Tuscaroras in his 
1711 “rebellion” that invited the telling involvement of 
the South Carolinian James Moore in the province— 
and depravity, and appeals for relief to higher authority 
in London. These petitions, like as not, received sup- 
port from above (pp. 131-132). 

L. H. ROPER 
State University of New York, 
New Paltz 


Mark HABERLEIN. The Practice of Pluralism: Congrega- 
tional Life and Religious Diversity in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, 1730-1820. (Max Kade German-American 
Research Institute Series.) University Park: Pennsylva- 
nia State University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 276. $79.00. 


The study of religion in colonial America has long been 
dominated by the story of English Puritanism in New 
England, but the history of religion in Pennsylvania may 
be more important for understanding the unique reli- 
gious pluralism of the United States. Not only was 
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Pennsylvania one of the few colonies to offer some 
guarantee of religious freedom, it was also one of the 
most populous and prosperous. Pennsylvania’s “holy 
experiment” influenced neighboring states in the early 
republic, especially as the population migrated west. In 
many ways, the religious life of a city like Lancaster— 
which had Lutheran, Reformed, Presbyterian, Angli- 
can, Moravian, Mennonite, and Catholic congrega- 
tions—reveals patterns of congregational formation 
that were repeated throughout the Midwest in the nine- 
teenth century. By focusing on one city in Pennsylvania, 
Mark Haberlein demonstrates that cooperation rather 
than conflict was the norm for American religion in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

One of the most important features of life in Penn- 
sylvania was the presence of large numbers of settlers 
who did not speak English. American historians tend to 
ignore German-language sources, but Haberlein im- 
mersed himself in these rich records. He situates the 
German population of Lancaster in the context of 
transatlantic German culture and religion, which is es- 
pecially helpful in interpreting Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions. It is refreshing to read an account of American 
religious history that begins with the German Re- 
formed Church rather than the English Puritans or An- 
glicans, and it is even more refreshing to see groups like 
the Moravians and Mennonites treated as important 
players in colonial society rather than dismissed as odd 
sectarians. 

Hiberlein examines the records of each religious 
group in turn and uses activities such as building sanc- 
tuaries, erecting steeples, and purchasing organs as in- 
dicators of congregational development. No one who 
has been involved in American religious life will be sur- 
prised to learn that most of the religious conflicts in 
Lancaster were within congregations, as members com- 
peted for power and authority in the organization, 
rather than between congregations. He also uncovers 
the often tense relations between folks in Lancaster and 
denominational officials to the east as the local popu- 
lation adapted their religion for their own needs. 

Haberlein provides an insightful investigation into 
the interaction between the various religious groups. 
Although most people remained loyal to a single 
church, some congregants moved from one church to 
another without harming their reputation in secular so- 
ciety. Someone like William Henry could go on a spir- 
itual journey that led him eventually to become a Mora- 
vian brother without losing his standing in business or 
politics. Prominent figures might own pews in more 
than one church. Particularly intriguing are the large 
numbers of interfaith marriages, even between Cath- 
olics and Protestants, at which clergy gave their official 
blessing. As congregations grew more stable and estab- 
lished, they often engaged in joint charitable endeavors 
such as the founding of Franklin College. Haberlein’s 
painstaking research into each family in the different 
congregations, however, reveals that there were clear 
patterns of religious segregation by status and wealth, 
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with the Anglicans representing the social and political 
elite of Lancaster. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book deals 
with the brief but bitter conflict between the Moravians 
and Lutherans in Lancaster in the 1740s that swirled 
around Pastor Lawrence T. Nyberg. This was also a cen- 
terpiece of Aaron Spencer Fogleman’s provocative 
book Jesus is Female: Moravians and Radical Religion in 
Early America (2007), but Haberlein raises serious 
questions about Fogleman’s interpretation of that con- 
flict as an expression of gender anxieties. In contrast, 
Haberlein places the conflict in the context of the con- 
tinual difficulties of securing stable pastoral leadership 
for the Germans in Lancaster and the desire of many 
Lancaster residents to remain faithful to the traditions 
and doctrine of the state church they had known in Ger- 
many. Although there was some minor violence, the 
conflict was resolved rather amicably, and within a few 
years the Lutheran and Moravian congregations were 
cooperating in a number of ways. 

A strength of Haberlein’s study is his focus on con- 
gregations as the primary units of religious life in Amer- 
ica. He persuasively argues that the famous failures of 
clergy should not be taken as evidence for religious in- 
difference or de facto secularization on the frontier. By 
mining the sources carefully, he demonstrates that the 
laity energetically established stable and effective con- 
gregational structures. Even when a pulpit was vacant 
for months on end there was regular worship and re- 
ligious instruction in the various congregations. It will 
be interesting to see if other historians find that the 
Lancaster pattern of lay leadership in congregations 
was the norm in the rest of the country. If so, it would 
indicate that the “democratization of American Chris- 
tianity” took place long before the American Revolu- 
tion. 

This book is highly recommended for students of co- 
lonial society, especially those interested in religious 
pluralism; however, the recitation of facts, figures, and 
people becomes mind-numbing at times. Many individ- 
uals are mentioned briefly, and it is not always clear who 
is important or what is trivial. Some sociological anal- 
ysis of the data might have helped the interpretation 
and presentation of the material. Also, it would have 
been interesting to include a special section on Indians 
similar to the one on slaves. Indians appear frequently 
in the narrative, but only in the context of white con- 
cerns over them rather than in their own right. 

Craic D. ATwooD 
Wake Forest University School of Divinity 


Joun Fea. The Way of Improvement Leads Home: Philip 
Vickers Fithian and the Rural Enlightenment in Early 
America. (Early American Studies.) Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 2008. Pp. 269. $39.95. 


Ask any historian of early America about Philip Vickers 
Fithian and you are likely to get an instant look of rec- 
ognition. We all think we know the much-quoted co- 
lonial American Presbyterian whose diary excerpts, es- 
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pecially those written during a sojourn as a private tutor 
in revolutionary-era plantation Virginia, are often 
mined for pithy remarks. Yet, for all his popularity as 
a source for undergraduate document readers and lec- 
ture anecdotes, Fithian’s life and letters have never be- 
fore received sustained attention. In the first-ever pub- 
lished biography of Fithian, John Fea delves into a 
trove of previously ignored manuscript material to pro- 
duce a searching portrayal of Fithian’s personal history 
that also offers a sustained meditation on the interplay 
of the transatlantic “republic of letters” and the local 
concerns of revolutionary-era republicans. 

Explaining how he came to the research, Fea notes, 
“my interest in a book project that uses biography to 
explain the Enlightenment stems from my experience 
teaching undergraduates” (p. 4). He deserves congrat- 
ulations for producing a work that brings to life the En- 
lightenment in an accessible way that captures the sig- 
nificance of Protestant theology and eighteenth- 
century moral philosophy in the lives of ordinary British 
Americans, while making an engaging case for their 
continuing relevance to today’s students. Yet the book’s 
potential as a teaching tool should not be allowed to 
obscure its scholarly contributions. 

Focusing his study on back-country New Jersey, Fea 
persuasively demonstrates that British Americans of 
the revolutionary era sought to achieve what he calls a 
“cosmopolitan rootedness” (p. 7). While the work of 
scholars like David S. Shields and Richard L. Bushman 
has accustomed us to imagine colonists in large port 
cities attempting to engage in an empire-wide commu- 
nity of letters, we are less apt to envision colonists in the 
hinterlands setting aside their churns and plows long 
enough to peruse a newspaper. Yet Fea shows that they 
did just that. Even as they employed correspondence 
and manuscript belles lettres to strengthen local, rurally 
based bonds of Christian fellowship, rural dwellers like 
Fithian and his many associates also attempted to take 
advantage of the transatlantic dissemination of print to 
become conversant in the urbane coffee-house culture 
of London and Glasgow. In documenting the literary 
pursuits of Fithian—a farmer’s son who faced down his 
father’s skepticism to take instruction at a local acad- 
emy and make his way to the seminary at Princeton, yet 
who always aimed to return to his childhood home in 
Cohansey, New Jersey—Fea complicates many long-ac- 
cepted scholarly dichotomies: between Christian reve- 
lation and Enlightenment rationalism, between print 
culture and manuscript culture, and between Ameri- 
canization and Anglicization in eighteenth-century 
British America. 

In coining the term “rural enlightenment,” Fea 
brings us a portrait of eighteenth-century British Amer- 
icans deeply connected to the land they lived and 
worked on, strongly tied to local communities through 
bonds of faith, yet yearning after the latest in Enlight- 
enment theory and philosophy. In the New Jersey coun- 
tryside, Presbyterian Christianity and the teachings of 
new moral philosophy combined to promote the pursuit 
of self-improvement and the advancement of individual 
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spiritual progress through networks of communal so- 
ciability. For example, when Fithian and his country 
friends established a debating and social club they 
called the “Bridge-Town Admonishing Society,” it su- 
perficially resembled the salons of Europe but differed 
in fundamentally American ways. Fithian and the mem- 
bers of his circle sought to combine the urbane banter 
of the coffeehouse with self-consciously Presbyterian 
spiritual friendships. In Fea’s telling, the distance be- 
tween London and Cohansey did not so much ensure 
that colonists would fall short of metropolitan ideals as 
it did ignite efforts at colonial innovation. He shows 
that Fithian deliberately sought to ground his literary 
efforts in his rural homeland, quoting Horace, Ovid, 
and Virgil in occasional verses on the virtues of pastoral 
life that circulated in manuscript among his friends. It 
would have been useful had Fea added some contextual 
discussion of competition for land with Native Amer- 
icans, but in general Indian/colonist relations seem to 
fall outside his purview. 

Sticking to his chosen confines, Fea discusses philos- 
ophy and spirituality with a light touch that undergrad- 
uates will find disarming. Moreover, the biographical 
approach to intellectual and religious history allows 
Fea to leaven his discussion with frequent reference to 
the kind of life-cycle concerns, from courtship to career 
path, that Fithian shares with today’s college students. 
If this perspective has limitations, they come in an oc- 
casional tendency to equate Fithian’s views (or those of 
other specific mid-Atlantic Presbyterians) with British 
Americans more broadly. Particularly in the latter sec- 
tions of the book, revolutionary ideas about virtue 
sometimes seem to boil down to the teachings of Col- 
lege of New Jersey President John Witherspoon. Fea 
quotes Witherspoon repeatedly and at length, although 
Witherspoon’s censorious views on passions and the 
self, distinct from Fithian’s more conflicted stance and 
deeply at odds with those of his far more influential 
contemporary Thomas Paine, probably do not deserve 
the full weight Fea gives them. Indeed, Witherspoon’s 
discomfort at combining the culture of sensibility with 
mainline Protestant theology belies the very essence of 
the “rural Enlightenment” of early America that Fea so 
usefully and persuasively sketches in the main body of 
the book. 

NICOLE EusTACE 
New York University 


Davin J. Norton. Rebellious Younger Brother: Oneida 
Leadership and Diplomacy, 1750-1800. DeKalb: North- 
ern Illinois University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 239. $38.00. 


The second half of the eighteenth century was a decisive 
period in Oneida Indian history. Oneida leadership had 
to contend with pulls by the British and French for su- 
premacy in eastern North America, pressures from 
American colonists beginning to enter their territory, 
Iroquois Confederacy politics that led to a major schism 
and civil war in the American Revolution, and substan- 
tial land loss in treaties with the state of New York. 
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Unlike Forgotten Allies: The Oneida Indians in the Amer- 
ican Revolution (2007) by Joseph T. Glatthaar and 
James Kirby Martin, which focuses on Oneida military 
history, David J. Norton’s book examines Oneida dip- 
lomatic leadership. Norton describes the Oneidas’ im- 
portant role as mediators in Iroquois Confederacy 
councils, in treaty negotiations, and in petitioning white 
authorities. He insists that the Oneida leaders were not 
“spiraling with their people into political oblivion” but 
were more effective than previously believed (p. 13). To 
the author, Oneida leadership showed resilience and 
was adaptable to the many challenges facing these In- 
dians from 1750 to 1800. To supplement his all-too- 
brief work, Norton has provided helpful appendices 
with biographical information about Oneida male lead- 
ership. 

The author is most effective in analyzing Oneida 
leadership before the American Revolution. Impor- 
tantly, Norton emphasizes that Oneidas were actors in 
their own history and were not just acted upon. In the 
first half of his book, the author provides new infor- 
mation about the diplomatic skills of Thomas King, a 
significant, but mysterious warrior in Oneida history. 
He also describes the diplomatic skills of Conoquhie- 
son, a highly influential Oneida sachem. At times, King 
was openly critical of the British for not carrying out 
promises made during the French and Indian War; at 
other times, King worked for reconciliation between 
the British and the Iroquois. Among other things, 
Conoquhieson played a major role at the Fort Stanwix 
Treaty of 1768, attempting to lessen tensions between 
the British and the Iroquois, even influencing the final 
delineation of the Fort Stanwix line. 

Past writings on the Oneidas such as Barbara Gray- 
mont’s The Iroquois in the American Revolution (1972) 
have focused on missionary Samuel Kirkland and how 
he influenced the Oneida decision to join the colonial 
side in the revolution. To his credit, Norton does not 
overemphasize the missionary’s role. Instead, he care- 
fully traces the growing Oneida alienation from both 
the British and from other member nations of the Iro- 
quois Confederacy from the 1750s to 1776. Oneida 
leaders increasingly viewed the British as unresponsive 
to their requests and complaints. Norton brings out that 
the Oneidas had an on again, off again relationship with 
Sir William Johnson. British Superintendent Johnson 
had suspected the Oneidas of helping the French in 
their attack on Fort Oswego. Later, Johnson snubbed 
the Oneidas when he used his trusted Mohawks as me- 
diators, bypassing the role of the Oneidas as “younger 
brothers” in council. After the French and Indian War, 
the Oneidas were angry and blamed the British for al- 
lowing Connecticut settlers to move into the southern 
part of Oneida territory in the upper Susquehanna re- 
gion. Oneida dissatisfaction even led to brawls with 
British soldiers in 1762. They increasingly saw them- 
selves as unappreciated by the British despite these In- 
dians’ attempts to foster the workings of the Covenant 
Chain, helping to resettle other Native peoples within 
their territory. Their efforts on behalf of mediation also 
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cost the Oneidas dearly in their relations with other Iro- 
quois. Oneida influence in Iroquois councils waned and 
other voices arose to serve as mediators in the decade 
prior to the American Revolution. 

Norton fails to make use of some major primary as 
well as secondary sources. He missed a separate and 
important Schuyler collection at the New York Public 
Library. He never consulted two major collections in 
Albany: the Indian land records series at the New York 
State Archives and the William Beauchamp papers at 
the manuscript division at the New York State Library, 
both of which contain substantial information about 
Oneidas and their leadership. Regrettably, he does not 
cite Alan Taylor’s work, The Divided Ground: Indians, 
Settlers, and the Northern Borderland of the American 
Revolution (2006), which focuses on Iroquois leader- 
ship, both men and women, and their strategies of sur- 
vival between 1760 and 1800. 

The author’s overall conclusion is unconvincing, 
largely because his examination of the period after the 
American Revolution is inadequate. By 1795, the Onei- 
das had been dispossessed of more than five million 
acres of their six million-acre land base. Norton claims 
that a new era of Oneida leadership emerged by 1800 
that allowed “for the creation of a mosaic of cooper- 
ation” (p. 147). Yet five years later, the remaining 
Oneida reservation was partitioned between conflicting 
parties. I cannot judge this as effective leadership that 
met the challenges and succeeded. Even though they 
were allies of the new nation, Oneidas faced insur- 
mountable pressures which their increasingly divided 
leadership could not handle. 

LAURENCE M. HAUPTMAN 
State University of New York, 
New Paltz 


JoHN GILBERT McCurpy. Citizen Bachelors: Manhood 
and the Creation of the United States. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 268. $35.00. 


John Gilbert McCurdy argues “that historians may have 
overstated the importance of the family in early Amer- 
ica” (p. 202). The basis for this conclusion is the con- 
tention that historians have understated the impor- 
tance of eighteenth-century bachelors, who forged an 
independent and autonomous identity for themselves 
that was consequential not only for the American Rey- 
olution but also for the future of the nation. 
Propertyless single men were among the first to move 
from exclusion to inclusion in American citizenship. 
The revolution promoted the idea that republican cit- 
izenship had no gradations. That meant that bachelors, 
who had been subjected to special laws, taxes, and mil- 
itary duties, now “received the right to vote in exchange 
for these very obligations” (p. 171). Additionally, bach- 
elors provided a model that other excluded groups 
(such as women) would follow. Bachelors effectively 
made the case that Americans who contributed to civil 
society in substantial ways could make legitimate claims 
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on citizenship. Eventually, these claims would be rec- 
ognized and accepted. 

For McCurdy, the main story of “citizen bachelors” 
involves the transition of seventeenth-century single 
men from dependents similar to women into eigh- 
teenth-century independent men similar in status to 
married men. Young single males were ridiculed and 
criticized as self-indulgent, promiscuous, and often vi- 
olent creatures who were so self-absorbed that neither 
family nor community could restrain them. McCurdy’s 
point is that this negative image changed dramatically 
by the mid-eighteenth century. Although ridicule and 
criticism of the bachelor persisted, a new tolerance and 
even respect for the unmarried, single man became 
manifest in laws, fictional narratives, and recorded ex- 
periences. Increasingly, Americans perceived bachelors 
as fully autonomous, independent men, regardless of 
age or social status (p. 115). They were not criticized for 
having failed to become masters or for allegedly har- 
boring same-sex desires (p. 117). Indeed, bachelorhood 
now became “a vibrant personal identity” (p. 121). The 
bachelor was inherently heterosexual. His freedom was 
often cherished. Even when the bachelor’s patriotism 
was questioned during America’s conflict with England, 
his defenders pointed out that the bachelor was willing 
to take up arms to defend America as well as to pay 
disproportionately high taxes to support America’s 
cause (p. 162). And when states wrote their constitu- 
tions beginning in 1776, it was the bachelor’s maleness 
that made him eligible for citizenship and voting rights. 
“Legal distinctions between men based on marital sta- 
tus largely melted away” (p. 199). 

McCurdy has done a marvelous job of highlighting 
the newborn independence of early American bache- 
lors, but he concludes on a curious note: “While the 
legal assault on the unmarried state had long since 
passed away, the moral attacks were as vicious as any- 
thing seen in the colonial era” (p. 199-200). Appar- 
ently, everyone did not accept McCurdy’s citizen bach- 
elors as political equals. McCurdy does not tell us why 
the stigma against unmarried, single men persisted. 
However, those of us who have investigated efforts to 
regulate sex and reduce crime in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries know that young, unmarried 
men, especially in cities, were perceived as problems. 
Lacking social restraints, young men indulged their de- 
sires for alcohol, gambling, violence, and sex. They were 
targets of breach-of-promise lawsuits and ongoing ef- 
forts to force unwed fathers to support their bastard 
children. Because they were unsettled and highly mo- 
bile, they rarely qualified for voting rights or jury ser- 
vice. Many bachelors failed to measure up to the ex- 
pectations of manhood while forsaking the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. In effect, they were bach- 
elor non-citizens. 

However, most of them had forsaken citizen rights 
and responsibilities temporarily. The majority of Mc- 
Curdy’s bachelors eventually married and settled down 
into conventional family lives. Bachelorhood was a 
stopping off place where male camaraderie and various 
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male vices were indulged in anticipation of the more 
virtuous, more settled, more responsible, and more pre- 
dictable life of the married man. Whether bachelor- 
hood was a time for spiritual exploration or sexual ex- 
perimentation, as McCurdy suggests, it was also a 
prelude to nuptials. Thus, “citizen bachelors” soon be- 
came citizens: white males who married, supported a 
family, participated in a community, and did their pe- 
riodic civic duty. 

Have historians overstated the importance of family 
in early America by understating the importance of 
bachelors? McCurdy does not provide sufficient evi- 
dence for an affirmative answer. Even if we suppose 
that bachelors created an independent identity for 
themselves by the mid-eighteenth century, families re- 
mained a source of their independence and identity and 
families continued to offer succor and support for their 
itinerant sons. When bachelors eventually married, 
they usually reestablished old family relations and 
strengthened their own family ties, thereby making 
families an even more significant source of men’s emo- 
tional, economic, and political identities. Well after the 
revolution, bachelorhood was considered a suspicious, 
subordinate masculinity that could be cured through 
marriage and family life. 

Mark E. KANN 
University of Southern California 


RosEMARIE ZAGARRI. Revolutionary Backlash: Women 
and Politics in the Early American Republic. (Early 
American Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 2007. Pp. 233. $39.95. 


Rosemarie Zagarri’s excellent monograph explores the 
intersection of American politics, women’s emergence 
as political participants, and arguments for women’s 
rights in the early republic. Taking as a given that gen- 
der and politics are not mutually exclusive categories of 
inquiry, she explains how and why women emerged 
from the American Revolution with a presence in the 
political culture of the 1790s and early 1800s, and yet 
were increasingly unwelcome in politics by the 1820s. 

Within this narrow window of opportunity, Zagarri 
argues that women were often a necessary component 
of partisan politics. Encouraged by a theory of rights 
that posited equality, women promoted themselves— 
and were promoted by—the nascent political parties. 
Zagarri explains how a popular discourse on women’s 
rights in this era bolstered women’s political participa- 
tion and provided justification for expanding their eco- 
nomic and political rights. She recovers seventeenth- 
century writers such as Mary Astell, who promoted 
women’s intellectual equality with men. Astell’s argu- 
ment was developed and fully articulated by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and Judith Sargent Murray in the 1790s and 
widely disseminated in the transatlantic world of print. 
Idea became reality when American women initiated 
political ceremonies and celebrations, and in New Jer- 
sey “all persons” who met property qualifications were 
eligible to vote. But as Zagarri’s title reminds us, such 
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opportunities were short-lived. Gains made as a result 
of a political philosophy of revolution and a generous 
concept of political identity were derailed; women were 
unable to capitalize on their activities in the 1780s and 
1790s and did not retain a political presence and iden- 
tity in the nineteenth century. 

Zagarri details this complex story that involved com- 
peting philosophical traditions concerning the concept 
of rights, the development of party politics that was in- 
creasingly and exclusively centered on voters, and the 
advent of universal white manhood suffrage. This 
broadened concept of suffrage ironically narrowed op- 
portunities for women: “Whereas a politics conducted 
out of doors and in the streets had been able to incor- 
porate women and free blacks, a politics centered on 
the ballot box did not” (p. 164). 

Accompanying these changes in political practice was 
the argument, derived from empirical science, that 
linked physical attributes with mental capacity. This es- 
sentialist perspective identified a natural, immutable 
hierarchy in which men were more intelligent than 
women and all whites more intelligent than blacks. The 
acceptance of this idea in the early nineteenth century 
provided an argument for excluding women from pol- 
itics: rights based on equality did not apply to those who 
were inferior. 

Concurrent with this essentialism was a competing 
theory of rights. Scottish Enlightenment authors, such 
as Francis Hutcheson and Thomas Reid, posited a hi- 
erarchy that assumed inequality. According to their 
theory, “expressing one’s rights meant fulfilling the du- 
ties of one’s existing station, role, or office in society, 
not claiming new privileges” (p. 174). The conflicting 
theories of John Locke versus the Scottish tradition 
held drastically different consequences for society: so- 
cial upheaval as groups claimed new rights on the one 
hand, or political stability and affirmation of the exist- 
ing social order on the other hand. But these seemingly 
incompatible theories could peacefully coexist if rights 
derived from equality were applied only to white men 
and rights derived from duties within a hierarchy ap- 
plied to everyone else. Zagarri deftly untangles the 
strands of these competing political theories, nine- 
teenth-century gender ideology, and political exigen- 
cies. She reminds us that there was no universal concept 
of rights; people made philosophical choices that fit 
their desires, beliefs, and circumstances. 

This is an engaging book that successfully marries po- 
litical practice and political theory with gender ideol- 
ogy. It is also a persuasive book. Zagarri combines her 
expertise in political theory and the events of the era 
with her knowledge of, and references to, recent schol- 
arship in the field. What makes her study compelling is 
the pervasive presence of women; we hear their voices 
as they communicate privately in letters and as they ar- 
gue publicly for rights. Visual evidence lets us see them 
at political gatherings on election days. Such vivid 
sources reinforce Zagarri’s point that women were at 
the center, not the periphery, of American political cul- 
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ture in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. 
SUSAN BRANSON 
Syracuse University 


SusAN BRANSON. Dangerous to Know: Women, Crime, 
and Notoriety in the Early Republic. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 182. $39.95. 


Most of this work is devoted to the complicated life his- 
tories of two women who lived rather unusual and col- 
orful lives in early nineteenth-century Philadelphia: 
Ann (Baker) Carson (1785-1824), who took up a life of 
crime, and Mary Clarke (dates unknown), a writer who 
wrote two narratives of Carson’s tempestuous past. As 
Susan Branson says about this book, it is a “paired his- 
tory of Carson and Clarke,” women she sees as attempt- 
ing “strategies ... to succeed in a society that con- 
strained women’s activities and ambitions” (p. ix). 
Ann Carson was born to a sea captain who married 
her off at the age of fifteen to a college-educated naval 
officer many years her senior. Her husband’s lack of 
steady work and bouts with alcoholism, the author 
claims, led Carson to open a china shop to support her- 
self and her two children. Quickly, however, her life his- 
tory took on the tumult and intrigue of a Jacobean 
drama. Abandoned by her husband (whom she had 
claimed as dead), she took up with a suitor named 
Smith; her husband returned; Carson and Smith fought; 
Smith killed Carson; Smith (defended by a prestigious 
team of lawyers) was tried for murder, Ann was tried as 
an accomplice; Smith was found guilty, Ann acquitted. 
There is more: Ann, allegedly addicted to opiates, plot- 
ted to storm and blow up the jail to free her lover (she 
even tried to kidnap the governor in an attempt to se- 
cure Smith’s freedom.) Trials and events continued: 
Ann Carson was arrested and imprisoned on conspiracy 
charges; defended at the trial in 1816 by several leading 
Federalists, she was acquitted. Enter Mary Clarke. 
Clarke, a fairly successful writer of songs, plays, and 
pamphlets, seeking to profit from Carson’s notoriety, 
contacted Carson, proposed to write Carson’s history, 
and also invited Carson and her children to live with her 
in a home she ran as a boarding house. This arrange- 
ment led to collaboration and the publication of The 
History of the Celebrated Mrs. Ann Carson, Widow of the 
Late Unfortunate Lieutenant Richard Smyth (1822), a 
work that sold well. Despite its success, however, Car- 
son soon betrayed Clarke’s trust, leaving Philadelphia 
for New York where she joined a criminal demimonde 
of forgers and counterfeiters. Although she subse- 
quently returned to Philadelphia, stole Clarke’s furni- 
ture and clothing, and departed again (in disguise) for 
New York, Carson was ultimately arrested, tried in 
1823 with her nefarious associates, found guilty, and 
sentenced to seven years hard labor. She died shortly 
thereafter in prison. Clarke continued her life as a 
writer, publishing a two-volume second history of Car- 
son, The Memoirs of the Celebrated and Beautiful Mrs. 
Ann Carson, Daughter of an Officer of the U.S. Navy, and 
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Wife of Another, Whose Life Terminated in the Philadel- 
phia Prison (1838) in addition to a variety other works. 

If all this sounds breathless, it is. The events them- 
selves dominate this curious book, while their meaning 
is interwoven throughout, garnering less analysis and 
interpretation than this reviewer would have liked. 
Branson, who relies heavily on the two Clarke narra- 
tives to provide this very detailed history of events, dis- 
cusses briefly what these stories reveal about coverture 
and marriage, and about the plight of “independent” 
women and women’s work. She notes the increase in 
literary production in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and suggests how this case history reveals prob- 
lems in the history of gender and class. However, Bran- 
son’s central argument is that these “women deliber- 
ately challenged gender conventions because they 
could not afford to abide by them”; both women, she 
writes, “devised ways to do what they wanted despite 
social norms” (p. xi). I am not so comfortable with her 
view that these women were proto-feminists, or that 
their actions were strategies to circumvent social prac- 
tice. For me what is far more subtle and potentially in- 
teresting is what these stories reveal about crime, about 
the relationship between gender and crime, about the 
pathology of criminal behavior, about the history of the 
demimonde, and about the intersection of crime and 
popular culture. I wondered too about the rather ex- 
traordinarily close and tempestuous relationship be- 
tween Carson and Clarke: what besides a juicy and po- 
tentially lucrative publication bound them to each 
other? 

Criminal events reveal much about a time and place, 
and crime narratives, such as those that form the basis 
of this study, can reveal much about how sensational 
events were both felt and understood. To get at such 
meanings, however, interpretation needs to supersede 
recapitulation, and it is important that the historical 
analysis confronts the problem of narrative reliability. 
Branson might have written more about Clarke’s liter- 
ary production, an output that deserves more consid- 
eration as an aspect of early nineteenth-century pop- 
ular culture. And, at least for this reader, Carson’s short 
and chaotic escapades tell us less about gender con- 
straints than they do about the nineteenth-century con- 
struction of the female criminal and the formation of an 
urban subculture of rogues and outlaws. 

Amy GILMAN SREBNICK 
Montclair State University 


Stone M. Caron. Who Chooses? American Reproduc- 
tive History since 1830. Gainesville: University Press of 
Florida. 2008. Pp. xvi, 361. $69.95. 


In this book Simone M. Caron synthesizes the story of 
American efforts to control reproductive policy in gen- 
eral and personal fertility in particular. Like Johanna 
Schoen’s Choice and Coercion: Birth Control, Steriliza- 
tion and Abortion in Public Health and Welfare (2005) 
and Linda Gordon’s Woman’s Body, Woman’s Right: A 
Social History of Birth Control in America (1976, and 
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later editions), Caron explores the history of abortion 
and involuntary sterilization as well as other means of 
contraception. Her book “seeks to determine who 
chooses for whom and on what grounds” and “examines 
the reproductive choices available to individuals since 
the mid-19th century” (p. 2), although most of the vol- 
ume focuses on the twentieth century. The author sets 
up an opposition between the aims of population con- 
trollers on the national and state levels and those of 
local women, who often ignored or were unaware of 
national directives. Caron avers this duality throughout 
the book. In addition, she maintains that the woman’s 
rights argument remained a whisper, a disempowered 
voice in the public debate on reproduction. According 
to Caron, eugenics, population control, and economic 
concerns governed and undergirded policy changes on 
national, state, and in some areas, even local levels. 

Caron presents more than a national study, however. 
Alongside her chronological analysis of the events and 
cultural themes at work in evolving laws and policies, 
she offers critical insight into the efforts of one state— 
Rhode Island—to work within, and at times around, 
those laws and policies. In each chapter except the last, 
she includes a relevant piece of a case study of repro- 
ductive policy at work in the nation’s smallest state. Ca- 
ron compares and contrasts the actions of local women 
and agencies with national pronouncements, challeng- 
ing the heterogeneity of national policy. 

Caron mines a variety of sources, including Congres- 
sional and court records. She goes beyond the main- 
stream media, citing lesser-known publications such as 
the Afro-American, Black Panther, Muhammad Speaks, 
Militant, and Farm and Fireside. Her diverse archival 
sources include the Family Planning Oral Histories, 
National Abortion Action Committee records, and the 
papers of the South Carolina Medical Society. Rich 
Rhode Island resources consist of the records of the 
coroner, state medical society, and Planned Parent- 
hood of Rhode Island, to name only a few. At times 
Caron leaves the reader wondering about the signifi- 
cance of particular archives, giving locations but not de- 
scriptions. An internet search for one of Caron’s “Ar- 
chival Collections,” noted as “Bush, George. Campaign 
Speeches,” turned up nothing. Perhaps this was an on- 
line source, though no Web address is given, an online 
source that has since relocated. 

Caron proves Rhode Island to be an intriguing foil to 
national reproductive policy. After the federal Com- 
stock Act of 1873 classed contraceptive devices as ob- 
scene, many states passed similar laws. Rhode Island 
never had such a statute on the books, according to Ca- 
ron. The state also steered clear of legislating manda- 
tory sterilization, while thirty-six other states had such 
laws in place by 1936 (pp. 110, 114). As appendices Ca- 
ron presents five nineteenth-century medical society 
and legal statements on abortion. The documents dem- 
onstrate Rhode Island’s refusal to prosecute the women 
who had abortions, another example of its particular 
take on common policy. Caron posits that Rhode Is- 
land’s emphasis on individual rights might have played 
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a role in such decisions. In other ways, the state’s res- 
idents did follow national trends, opening birth control 
clinics in the early 1930s despite legal restrictions and 
American Medical Association disapproval and acquir- 
ing their condoms, diaphragms, and douching appara- 
tus mainly from drugstores, via mail-order, at barber- 
shops, or elsewhere, as Andrea Tone describes in 
Devices and Desires: A History of Contraceptives in Amer- 
ica (2001). 

Caron’s insistence on opposing population control- 
lers and contraceptive consumers can obscure the com- 
plexity of the history that she offers. Those who sup- 
ported eugenic population improvement in the early to 
mid-twentieth century never represented a homoge- 
nous group, with some decrying contraception and oth- 
ers advocating it. Individuals at times employed eugenic 
rhetoric even as they acted out of private motives. Ca- 
ron incorporates several additional sets of constituents, 
such as religious groups, in her book, but her emphasis 
on the contest between public population control and 
private birth control discounts other convoluted ten- 
sions that permeate reproductive history. At the same 
time, the author argues persuasively for the limited role 
that feminism played in changing public reproductive 
policy over time. Contemporary debates over contra- 
ception, abortion, and sexuality demonstrate the deep, 
ongoing divisions that have existed in this country since 
before the Comstock Law. While feminist activism 
changed many lives and opened opportunities for 
women in other arenas, it has yet to achieve a majority 
in matters of sexuality and reproduction. 

Caron forthrightly addresses the uncomfortable and 
unpleasant aspects of reproductive history. From nine- 
teenth-century attempts to control behavior through 
criminalizing abortion, to arguing for birth control as an 
economic measure, to 1970s feminist activism and the 
ensuing backlash, Caron demonstrates the often misog- 
ynistic and oppressive nature of reproductive policies. 
The book incorporates insights from previously un- 
tapped sources to expand the national interpretation of 
existing histories. Asking questions such as who has re- 
sponsibility for which decisions and who pays for what 
and why, Caron brings us closer to an answer to the 
complex question: Who chooses? 

Jimmy ELAINE WILKINSON MEYER 
Independent scholar 


James Z. SCHWARTZ. Conflict on the Michigan Frontier: 
Yankee and Borderland Cultures, 1815-1840. DeKalb: 
Northern Illinois University Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 184. 
$30.00. 


This book tells the story of how a fluid borderland be- 
came a place hemmed in by political, cultural, and so- 
cial boundaries. It identifies the New England and New 
York-born “Yankee” settlers who flooded into Michi- 
gan during the early national and antebellum eras as the 
primary boundary builders and traces how they sought 
to impose their vision of order over what they saw as an 
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untamed wilderness inhabited by uncivilized Indians 
and Indianized white fur traders. 

James Z. Schwartz explores the political, economic, 
and social dimensions of border building in early Mich- 
igan. The consistent theme that emerges out of these 
lines of analysis is the efforts of Michigan’s Yankee set- 
tlers to construct barriers against what they held as 
sources of insecurity and disorder, be they in the form 
of Indian savagery, overbearing territorial officials, 
wildcat banks, jurisdictional disputes, epidemic disease, 
or alcohol abuse. Schwartz’s examination is sensitive 
and nuanced. He finds that Yankee immigrants did not 
always fully succeed in blunting the threats they iden- 
tified and that their border-building efforts at times had 
unintended consequences. Moreover, the book demon- 
strates that Michigan Yankees, split by political affili- 
ation, class, and even a rural-urban divide, were not al- 
ways of one mind on how to deal with the perceived 
anarchy of frontier life. However, in the end, Schwartz 
paints a picture of Yankee newcomers who successfully 
transformed a permissive borderland into a more 
boundary-conscious place that entered into the main- 
stream of America’s early nineteenth-century political, 
economic, and social order. 

Schwartz contributes to two significant debates con- 
cerning the American frontier. He engages one of the 
central issues of current borderlands scholarship: how 
porous, cross-cultural borderland regions created dur- 
ing the colonial era became places marked by rigid po- 
litical and cultural borders in the nineteenth century. 
Schwartz also examines a question of a much older vin- 
tage, one that goes all the way back to Frederick Jack- 
son Turner’s famous “frontier thesis”: did the process 
of frontier settlement create a new social order or sim- 
ply replicate the social norms settlers brought with 
them? Schwartz’s answer is not all that surprising. Al- 
though Michigan’s Yankee settlers consistently strove 
to reproduce their values and way of life in the West, 
they never wholly succeeded in doing so. Instead, they 
created a hybrid social order that combined norms of 
eastern origin with elements that were distinctly prod- 
ucts of the frontier. 

Schwartz’s most laudable accomplishments are con- 
nected to his efforts to use the story of early Michigan 
to bring the field of borderlands history into dialogue 
with a broader narrative of American history in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. His book details how 
events in Michigan intersected with issues such as 
America’s “democratic revolution,” the politics of the 
second party system, and the moral and social reform 
movements of the antebellum period. Schwartz is at his 
best when he places the political, economic, and social 
dimensions of border building into context with parti- 
san confrontations between Democrats and Whigs in 
the 1830s and 1840s. This analysis not only provides a 
better understanding of Michigan’s evolution from a 
frontier into a state but also deepens, and in some cases 
amends, our understanding of the political battles of 
the antebellum period. The Bank War, Indian removal, 
and other events take on new life in Schwartz’s book as 
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he demonstrates that the political affiliations of Dem- 
ocrat and Whig existed in specific regional and cultural 
contexts. 

Schwartz attempts to cover a lot of ground in a short 
book—perhaps too much ground. Overall, his work ex- 
tends the scope of its analysis at the expense of depth. 
Although Schwartz characterizes Michigan’s Anglo- 
American settlers as Yankees and sees Yankee culture 
at the root of much of the border building that took 
place there, we never really get a good feel for who 
these settlers were or a full understanding of their mo- 
tivations. In addition, we do not really learn that much 
about the people whom Michigan’s Yankee settlers 
acted upon: Indians, old French inhabitants, and those 
whom reformers identified as socially deviant. Schwartz 
does not tell us much about their experiences, agendas, 
or whether the reality of their lives diverged from how 
Yankee elites portrayed them. These shortcomings are 
likely related to the sources upon which the author built 
his analysis. Newspapers, novels, and government doc- 
uments form the foundation of Schwartz’s source base. 
They allow him to detail the perceptions of the Yankee 
elites who spearheaded and debated border-building 
efforts in Michigan, but they do not tell us much about 
the realities of daily life on the Michigan frontier. Last 
and perhaps least, the book would have benefited from 
the inclusion of a couple of maps. In particular, chapter 
two, which details a border dispute between Ohio and 
Michigan, seems incomplete without a map depicting 
the disputed region. 

PauL B. Moyer 
The College at Brockport 


BENJAMIN R. COHEN. Notes from the Ground: Science, 
Soil, and Society in the American Countryside. (Yale 
Agrarian Studies Series.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 272. $55.00. 


Claiming that there is a prevailing view that agricultural 
chemistry only became known in the United States with 
the publications of the German chemist Justus Liebig 
in 1840 or possibly even earlier with those of the British 
chemist Humphry Davy in 1813, Benjamin R. Cohen 
has examined many published and unpublished writings 
from 1790 to 1840 and finds plenty of what he calls 
“seorgic science” in the work of John Spurrier of Del- 
aware, Samuel Deane of Maine, and Daniel Adams of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. These works grew 
out of what Cohen calls the “Georgic Tours” of Eng- 
land in the 1770s and 1780s in reference to the influence 
of Englishman Arthur Young’s agricultural writings on 
prominent American gentlemen “improvers” such as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and James 
Madison. Since many American soils were losing their 
fertility as measured in crop yields per acre, even before 
1800, a landowner would be interested in almost any 
kind of improvement, including soil and fertilizer ex- 
periments in particular. Some landowners performed 
their own experiments over many years and even de- 
cades; other experiments were carried out by slaves, 
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who hauled hundreds of bushels of marl and other 
heavy substances to fields and spread them around. 

At first many of these homespun authors were skep- 
tical of various theorists who did not till their own soil. 
The latter were accused of futile “book-farming.” But 
over time this prejudice faded, as full-time “chimical 
[sic] men,” including non-farmers such as Davy and 
Liebig, made worthwhile contributions to agricultural 
knowledge. 

These early writers were followed in the 1810s by the 
first agricultural journals, The American Farmer, Plough 
Boy, and the New England Farmer, whose editors had no 
chemical training themselves but favored the testimony 
of working farmers on their attempts at improvement, 
including especially agricultural chemistry. 

For the period after 1813 Cohen looks at three Amer- 
ican authors influenced by Humphry Davy: John Lorain 
of Pennsylvania, later editions of Daniel Adams of New 
Hampshire, and especially Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, 
whose Essay on Calcareous Manures (1832) recounted 
his thirteen years of experiments, mostly with marl, and 
presented his theory that various acids caused the soil’s 
improvement. Opinions differed as to what effect im- 
proved soils might have—in the North it might slow 
westward migration and in the South it might eliminate 
(or conversely increase) the need for slaves. By 1840 
nearly everyone needed fertilizers, whose actions were 
increasingly understood by chemists, and a commercial 
fertilizer industry was taking root. 

The latter part of the book focuses on Virginia, es- 
pecially the Albemarle (County) Society of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Society of Virginia, both of which 
were founded in the 1810s and in which James Madison 
was active. Their publications again featured detailed 
accounts of local estates, including Williams Carter 
Wickham’s Hickory Hill. 

This quest for detailed geographical descriptions ac- 
companied by some quantification and chemical anal- 
ysis leads to Cohen’s last chapter on the Virginia state 
geological and agricultural survey of the 1830s, led by 
William B. Rogers at the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville. It featured quantitative analysis of soil, wa- 
ter, and mineral samples. The survey’s impact has been 
underestimated because, although it published several 
annual reports, there was no final comprehensive pub- 
lication, as the survey was terminated quite suddenly in 
1838. 

Cohen contends that long before the names of Liebig 
or even Davy were known in the United States, there 
was considerable interest in soil fertility, soil exhaus- 
tion, agricultural science, agricultural chemistry, book 
farming, and fertilizer experiments. Although lacking 
chemical degrees and even training, agricultural editors 
and other “improvers” were writing descriptions of 
their estates and accounts of their interventions. 

Cohen contributes to the study of Virginia’s agricul- 
tural development by documenting the increasingly 
specific knowledge that the gentlemen farmers of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison’s times tried to 
foster. Using diaries, published writings, and private 
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correspondence, Cohen recreates a geographical view 
of their efforts to come to grips with the changing ag- 
ricultural panorama of the eastern United States. That 
Virginia was not part of the next stage in agricultural 
improvement—the push for the land-grant system— 
should not obscure its early interest in and contribu- 
tions to agricultural improvement. 

MarGareT W. ROSSITER 

Cornell University 


ALAN L. OLMsTEAD and PauL W. RHODE. Creating Abun- 
dance: Biological Innovation and American Agricultural 
Development. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2008. Pp. xii, 467. Cloth $80.00, paper $23.99. 


In this 400-page volume, Alan L. Olmstead and Paul W. 
Rhode provide an exhaustive compendium of new va- 
rieties of crops and livestock introduced into American 
agriculture over the country’s history, devoting special 
attention to the two hundred years prior to World War 
II. These biological innovations allowed the expansion 
of crop production into regions that otherwise would 
have been inhospitable, provided defense against dis- 
eases and insect predators, and established a founda- 
tion for massive increases in productivity. With their 
sometimes qualitatively vivid and other times quanti- 
tatively overwhelming portraits, Olmstead and Rhode 
highlight the largely unsung history of biological inno- 
vation in U.S. agriculture. 

But this book is not intended only as an empirical 
counterweight to the many historical studies of me- 
chanical innovation in American agriculture. Olmstead 
and Rhode challenge what is apparently the accepted 
position among economic historians that the revolution 
in agricultural productivity during the period they ex- 
plore depended primarily upon new machines. Further- 
more, the authors use their data to challenge the in- 
duced innovation model. This theory suggests that, in 
the face of labor scarcity, rational farmers should invest 
in labor-saving technologies, and these investments 
should induce mechanical innovation. 

The text is organized by crop and livestock type: 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, sheep, swine, cattle, and 
specialty crops in California. The pattern of argument 
and the varieties of evidence deployed are roughly 
equivalent across commodities. Take the case of wheat. 
Drawing on historical statistics, Olmstead and Rhode 
show that wheat yield per acre rose significantly from 
the 1930s until the 1960s, but the situation is more com- 
plicated than this data suggests. New varieties devel- 


_ oped by farmers and breeders of wheat allowed the crop 


to expand west from the first third of the nineteenth 
century up until the early twentieth century. But west- 
ern soils were less productive than those located farther 
east, and Olmstead and Rhode argue that in more pro- 
ductive soils the newly developed varieties would have 
increased by nearly thirty percent between 1839 and 
1909, Moreover, the authors contend that without the 
“biological adjustments” based on the experiments un- 
dertaken by farmers and breeders, “disease epidemics 
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and pest problems would have soon gotten out of hand, 
inflicting staggering yield losses” (p. 58). 

Oftentimes Olmstead and Rhode attribute new va- 
rieties of given crops to specific individuals, but we 
learn little about these farmers or the processes they 
went through while producing such novelties. The rel- 
atively few vivid portraits of farmer-breeders may re- 
flect the absence of available archival evidence. Olm- 
stead and Rhode draw on contemporary accounts that 
credit specific farmers with developing particular crop 
varieties, but these sources seem not to have provided 
information beyond the farmers’ names. And, of 
course, the authors’ agenda is most centrally to chal- 
lenge the conventional wisdom in their field, and quan- 
titative data serves that objective better than would a 
rich social and cultural history of farmer plant breeding. 
There are, however, occasions when they provide the 
kind of portraits that seem to capture nineteenth-cen- 
tury farmer research practices. For example, Olmstead 
and Rhode tell the story of Robert Reid, who is credited 
with developing Reid Yellow Dent corn. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, Reid moved from southern Ohio to 
central Illinois, and he brought with him a corn variety 
called Gordon Hopkins developed originally in Virgin- 
ia’s Shenandoah Valley. When Gordon Hopkins per- 
formed poorly, Reid planted another variety, Little 
Yellow. The two crossed, and “Reid subsequently care- 
fully selected the best progeny to develop an early, high- 
yielding strain” (p. 72). 

Beyond such portraits, this book provides tantalizing 
glimpses of the changing social organization of biolog- 
ical innovation in American agriculture during the pe- 
riod it examines. We learn about expeditions sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to find 
crop seeds with natural resistance to the diseases and 
pests attacking American farmers’ fields. We are told 
about collaborative breeding initiatives between the 
USDA and farmers, trade associations that developed 
field and laboratory standards for improved varieties of 
crops and livestock, and government policies that 
aimed to prevent the spread of crop disease. 

Careful and comprehensive research went into this 
book, which will convince readers of the ways in which 
an extensive set of biological innovations changed the 
face of American agriculture. Still, making this point 
might have been adequately served with a less complete 
cataloging of crop and livestock varieties and the en- 
vironmental challenges that farmers faced. I am still not 
fully persuaded that macro-level statistics can capture 
farmer motivation at an individual level or that the ac- 
tors in Olmstead and Rhode’s story can fairly be seen 
as Homo economicus, acting with complete information 
and motivated by the desire to minimize cost and max- 
imize profit. I also would have liked to have learned 
more about the changing division of labor among farm- 
ers, their business associations, and state and local gov- 
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ernments in the acts of sustaining, promoting, and in- 
creasing a productive agricultural economy. 
DanieL LEE KLEINMAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Susan Eva O’Donovan. Becoming Free in the Cotton 
South. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2007. Pp. 
xii, 364. $35.00. 


Susan Eva O’Donovan’s examination of change and 
continuity in slavery, war, and the early days of eman- 
cipation chronicles confusion and disruption, idealism 
and malevolence. O’Donovan provides rich detail and 
insightful analysis on eighteen counties in the south- 
west corner of Georgia from the 1820s, after American 
Indian residents were forced out, until 1868, “the be- 
ginning of the end of regional radical politics” (p. 1). 
One of the reasons to study communities is to gain new 
knowledge of behavior—to learn how people lived, how 
they reacted to and treated others, and what their lives 
meant to them; this study does that remarkably well. 
O’Donovan reveals the complexity of slavery and free- 
dom by exploring ambiguities, contradictions, and ne- 
gotiations across lines of race, gender, and power in 
southwest Georgia. O’Donovan’s study provides a per- 
spective for understanding other communities. 

White settlers to southwest Georgia were single- 
minded, intent upon recouping the cost of the land and 
accumulating wealth as quickly as possible. As a result, 
they forced slaves in this region to work beyond the lim- 
its negotiated over time in the older settled regions of 
the eastern seaboard. The forced migration also meant 
that slaves had less social capital, such as detrimental 
kin relationships and church affiliation and leadership 
roles. This uprooting disproportionately affected en- 
slaved women. O’Donovan shows that slavery was 
worse here, and her thesis about the connection of sla- 
very to freedom, rings especially true in this southwest 
region of Georgia, “where a gendered slavery erupted 
abruptly but late, and where cotton truly was an im- 
mediate king” (pp. 265-266). 

As the Civil War disrupted old patterns of life in 
southwest Georgia, enslaved workers noticed and took 
advantage. The author provides examples of slaves de- 
flecting animosity away from themselves by stirring up 
existing class conflict among whites. Even though slave- 
owners reacted to the new undercurrents by enforcing 
stricter rules and punishments, the institution of slavery 
was by the middle months of the war “rotting away from 
inside” (p. 92). 

O’Donovan’s most thorough analysis examines early 
Reconstruction, from 1865 until 1868. Yet there is 
nothing new in O’Donovan’s finding that, while “out- 
right ownership might be a thing of the past,” former 
slaveholders fully intended that “the spirit of slavery 
would outlast the institution from which it had arisen” 
(p. 132). Neither is it new that freed African Americans 
“acted to derail their former masters’ attempts to re- 
suscitate a now outdated system” (p. 133). What is new 
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and what strengthens her argument is her time period 
of Reconstruction—shorter—and her emphasis on lo- 
cale—a good place to study large questions of land, vot- 
ing, and gender relations. 

O’Donovan’s effective and valuable analysis of voting 
is essential to her examination of the limits of freedom. 
She demonstrates that freedom depends less upon an 
official proclamation and more upon power. In the sum- 
mer and fall of 1867, former slaves registered and voted, 
at great risk to their jobs and their lives. The violence 
perpetrated by whites against African American voters 
and political candidates ensured white victories, but 
former slaves persisted in their struggle for wages paid 
promptly and in full and civil justice. 

O’Donovan examines gender roles in great detail. 
She explores the value of both men and women to the 
African American community, often contradictory to 
what whites considered valuable. Imaginative and orig- 
inal is O’Donovan’s idea about the beginning of share- 
cropping as a system developed by women. Organiza- 
tion of labor for the African American community, 
according to the author, was “led at a critical juncture 
by black women” (p. 1). She formulates this process not 
as a joint effort but more of a story of “freedmen who 
did freedwomen’s bidding” (p. 193). Black women de- 
veloped a new free-labor system “by constructing a sys- 
tem distinctly their own (p. 266). Readers wanting to 
pursue this intriguing theory will crave more tangible 
evidence. For the most part, O’Donovan makes excel- 
lent use of primary sources, in particular court records 
and church records. She relates the importance of na- 
tional affairs to local living conditions. Absent from this 
fine and comprehensive study is quantitative analysis, 
such as the number of poor and yeoman whites who 
lived in the region. Population tables would have been 
helpful. 

O’Donovan shows that history does not always get 
better for the people living it. In this region, “the par- 
ticular circumstances of black people’s lives openly 
stalked their heels as they passed through a war never 
quite realized into a freedom they never quite owned” 
(pp. 265-266). This book is essential for scholars of this 
period and beneficial to all who are interested in U.S. 
history and the state of affairs today. 

ORVILLE VERNON BURTON 
Coastal Carolina University 


REINHARD O. Jounson. The Liberty Party, 1840-1848: 
Antislavery Third-Party Politics in the United States. (An- 
tislavery, Abolition, and the Atlantic World.) Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 
500. $75.00. 


Reinhard O. Johnson offers the first modern compre- 
hensive study of the antislavery Liberty Party, which 
flourished in the antebellum North from 1840 to 1849. 
His laudable effort to capture both national and state 
stories of the party reinforces his point that the party 
differed over space and time depending on local po- 
litical conditions and the influence of individual tead- 
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ers. Thus New York appears as an atypical but corner- 
stone Liberty state while Middle Atlantic peers such as 
New Jersey emerge as relatively weak. New England 
Liberty grew out of conflicts with Garrisonian aboli- 
tionism while western brands, unencumbered by such 
tensions, proved more likely to compromise their moral 
stridency for political expediency. The unique politics 
of individual states, such as New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, could deeply shape the fate of the party, while 
in places such as western Pennsylvania only pockets of 
Liberty thrived thanks to the careful stewardship of 
powerful personalities. 

Despite this diversity of experience, the larger nar- 
rative is familiar: of the Liberty Party’s fragile start in 
the 1840 election, its critical role in shaping the 1844 
presidential race, and its subsequent retrenchment and 
subsumption by the Free Soil Party in 1848. Through- 
out, Liberty men grappled with innumerable questions 
of strategy and tactics, such as the U.S. Constitution’s 
position on slavery, the possibility of championing re- 
forms other than abolitionism, and the advisability of 
coalescing with major parties. Ideologically founded in 
the evangelicalism of the Second Great Awakening, the 
party employed an expanding world of print culture to 
appeal to a constituency that favored social reform and 
felt threatened by what contemporaries termed “the 
slave power.” 

Johnson obliquely addresses questions that have an- 
imated the field. His analysis of New York Liberty vot- 
ing in 1844, for example, discounts the thesis that the 
party split the Whig vote, thus handing the state and the 
presidency to Democrat James K. Polk. Johnson’s de- 
scription of Liberty’s shifting bases of support after the 
1844 election effectively upholds Jonathan Earle’s ac- 
count of the Democratic bases of Liberty support after 
1844. 

Still, amid much careful work, one is hard pressed to 
find clear interpretations on major questions. While 
Johnson redeems the party from historical neglect and 
charges of ineptitude, the critics he addresses belong to 
the past. Recent scholarship has anticipated Johnson’s 
resuscitation, and with important implications. Histo- 
rians such as Earle, Frederick Blue, Stanley Harrold, 
and Bruce Laurie are rewriting the story of American 
antislavery, imbuing political abolitionism with a cen- 
tral role in the destruction of slavery. These authors 
challenge the claims of earlier generations, conceding 
the compromises the Liberty Party made to mass pol- 
itics but stressing its accomplishment in spreading sup- 
port for abolition and its commitment to a practical an- 
tislavery that delivered concrete results for African 
Americans both enslaved and free. While Johnson’s 
work is in line with this scholarship, it is difficult to say 
that it advances it. His achievement, which is consid- 
erable, lies more in the realm of synthesis. 

On the critical issue of whether or not the party was 
fatally compromised by its participation in politics, 
Johnson is ambiguous. He lauds the party for its inclu- 
siveness, lamenting that the party’s end left no political 
entity equally welcoming of African Americans and 
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women (pp. 2, 306). But he takes as axiomatic the par- 
ty’s drift into the more compromised politics of Free 
Soil, as over time Liberty men became “less moralistic 
and more secular,” ultimately falling into Free Soil 
when they lacked “viable alternatives” (pp. 241, 109). 

Johnson sagely notes that African Americans found 
welcome in the Liberty Party, but he misses that blacks’ 
championing of political antislavery deeply undermines 
the notion that political antislavery represented a de- 
cline from abolitionist ideals. With friends and family 
in bondage, northern blacks lacked the luxury of with- 
drawing into Garrisonian pacifism and political absten- 
tion. Johnson supports recent claims that the party 
sometimes placed African Americans in important 
roles, supported equal rights measures, participated in 
fugitive slave rescues, and occupied the most racially 
progressive portions of the electorate. Yet Liberty men 
may have owed more to blacks than blacks to them. 
While party organizations did embrace African Amer- 
icans for the credibility they lent the movement, they 
were probably not “the major institutional outlets for 
politically oriented blacks” (p. 242). This was an honor 
likely held by the black national and state conventions. 

Finally, Johnson’s largely political story does not de- 
liver on its promise to explore deeply the party’s social 
and cultural contexts. We learn few new details about 
the Liberty rank and file and how it received party mes- 
sages. One wonders if Johnson’s national scope might 
have permitted him to reconcile Earle’s dissident Dem- 
ocrats from New York with Laurie’s “middling sort” 
from Massachusetts. Perhaps political antislavery, 
which was so strongly rooted in fears that the “slave- 
ocracy” encroached on political liberties and economic 
justice, fed on the margins of the expanding market rev- 
olution. 

Readers may thus wish that Johnson had offered 
bolder assessments of his solid research. Lacking this, 
the book stands out for its impressive scope and ency- 
clopedic detail, but it lacks the strong interpretive 
agenda of a truly definitive work. 

PATRICK RAEL 
Bowdoin College 


Marc Eonat. Clash of Extremes: The Economic Origins 
of the Civil War. New York: Hill and Wang. 2009. Pp. 
xii, 416. $30.00. 


In this book Marc Egnal sets forth an economic inter- 
pretation of the U.S. Civil War. His study, however, is 
hardly the type of work scholars will find in the Journal 
of Economic History or other venues for quantitative 
research. Egnal instead has written a long, sweeping 
narrative that focuses on the interaction of economic 
and political change. He weaves stories of particular 
individuals (especially important politicians) into the 
story, resulting in a clearly written, fast-moving account 
of economic development and the coming of the Civil 
War. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to explaining the pro- 
cess of economic change, the rise of the Republican 
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Party, and the secession crisis. In Egnal’s narrative, eco- 
nomic concerns primarily (but by no means exclusively) 
motivated political actors. The Republican Party, for 
example, had clear antislavery roots, but Egnal main- 
tains that the party’s economic agenda of free western 
land, national internal improvements, and high protec- 
tive tariffs “was more important in securing a broad 
base of support and in setting the future course of the 
party” (p. 227). Many southerners, fearing that the 
North’s modernizing agenda would mean the end of sla- 
very, supported secession after Abraham Lincoln’s 
1860 election. In Egnal’s account, “Secession was a ra- 
tional act by a group that clearly perceived its long-term 
self-interest” (p. 263). 

Because it is a synthesis, much of the material in this 
book will be familiar to Civil War specialists. Still, 
scholars will learn much from Egnal’s analysis, espe- 
cially his emphasis on the Midwest’s shift from a de- 
cidedly southern orientation to a strong northern one. 
Egnal’s analytical narrative does not simply assume a 
“North” and a “South” but rather shows the interac- 
tions of politics and economics created between these 
two regions. Indeed, Egnal rightly undermines the no- 
tion of a unitary “market revolution” and instead em- 
phasizes that economic change in the first third of the 
nineteenth century contributed to the growth of nation- 
alism (especially as midwesterners sent their goods 
down the Mississippi River system), while economic 
change in the second third of the nineteenth century 
created a greater sense of regionalism. Egnal usefully 
analyzes the “Rise of the Lake Economy” to describe 
the growing connections between northeastern states 
and the Midwest. Southern politicians who opposed na- 
tional subsidies to midwestern internal improvements 
symbolized the growing regional rifts of the 1840s and 
1850s. 

While there is much to praise here, there is also much 
to criticize. Egnal’s historiographic arguments often at- 
tack straw men. For example, he criticizes James 
McPherson for putting forth an “idealistic explanation” 
of the Civil War that in Egnal’s view focuses too much 
on slavery. One of McPherson’s key arguments, though, 
is that slavery hampered modernization in the South 
and hence created important different regional differ- 
ences over issues such as tariffs, manufacturing devel- 
opment, and education policy. One gets the feeling that 
to distinguish his analysis from the “conventional” view, 
Egnal sometimes exaggerates his argument. Egnal’s as- 
sertion that Lincoln and Stephen Douglas shared “re- 
markably similar” views on the extension of slavery 
needs far more evidence and analysis to be persuasive 
(p. 237). 

More generally, Egnal’s dichotomy between “eco- 
nomic issues” and “moral issues” assumes a neat and 
tidy separation of these two categories. The problem is 
that antebellum Americans frequently connected eco- 
nomic issues to moral ones. Proslavery ideologues bit- 
terly critiqued the moral underpinnings of northern 
wage slavery, while northerners often pointed to the 
South’s stunted development when making the moral 
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case against slavery. When Egnal writes that “the evo- 
lution of the Northern and Southern economies ex- 
plains the Civil War,” I was left scratching my head (p. 
8). Was not slavery (especially in the eyes of many 
northerners) responsible for many of the economic dif- 
ferences between North and South? Egnal’s misleading 
dichotomies will annoy many academic readers despite 
the merits of this eminently readable synthesis. 

JOHN MAJEWSKI 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


BRIAN SCHOEN. The Fragile Fabric of Union: Cotton, Fed- 
eral Politics, and the Global Origins of the Civil War. 
(Studies in Early American Economy and Society from 
the Library Company of Philadelphia.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 369. 
$55.00. 


Brian Schoen’s book joins a growing body of scholar- 
ship on American slavery that seeks to expand geo- 
graphically—into the wider Atlantic world—and chro- 
nologically—beyond the revolutionary-constitutional 
era and the antebellum-Civil War period—the bound- 
aries of traditional works on the subject. In his impres- 
sive study, Schoen focuses on the white, cotton-growing 
South and its ever-changing place in the national and 
international systems during the long arc from the early 
republic to secession. By approaching his subject 
through the lens of political economy and utilizing a 
dual domestic-international approach, Schoen makes a 
compelling argument that it was the Lower South’s ac- 
tive commitment to cotton, its worldwide sale through 
global free trade, and the existence and expansion of 
the slave-labor system on which the crop’s growth and 
marketability depended that created “a complicated 
political situation at home and abroad, one that weak- 
ened and eventually destroyed the fabric of union” (p. 
10). Slavery in the United States grew stronger during 
the modern age because of cotton’s centrality in the 
global economy of the nineteenth century, and there- 
fore, to understand the trajectory of American slavery, 
one must understand the trajectory of the international 
cotton trade. Importantly, Schoen’s international focus 
adds another layer of understanding about the place of 
slavery in the economy of the wider Atlantic world 
while challenging the well-developed historical narra- 
tive in which secession was primarily a rejection of eco- 
nomic realism or a reactive response to domestic events 
that threatened slavery. Southern planters, politicians, 
and a broader community of interests bound together 
by cotton, Schoen deftly argues, embraced secession in 
a proactive move of economic self-interest and based 
on a calculation that the interests of King Cotton, and 
the wider cotton-growing South, would best be served 
outside the Union. 

For Schoen, the roots of secession extend back to the 
early nineteenth-century political and economic de- 
bates over embargo, war with Great Britain, tariffs to 
bolster nascent domestic manufacturing, and federally 
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funded internal improvements. Through these debates, 
the cotton South came to see itself as embattled, es- 
pecially when protectionist tariff policies threatened to 
undermine its ability to sell cotton—mainly to England 
but increasingly on the continent as well—and there- 
fore the economic and political viability of the region. 
With the take-off of British textile manufacturing and 
advances in cotton-planting techniques and ginning 
technology, cotton and access to land and markets fun- 
damentally shaped the Lower South’s perception of 
self. Cotton-growing southerners came to the conclu- 
sion that the Union they perceived in 1800 as being 
composed of complementary regional economies 
bound by a shared national interest was, by the 1830s, 
not. The nullification controversy, Schoen argues, was 
the tipping point at which the cotton South rejected the 
idea of nation-centered economy and began weighing 
the benefits of national policies according to sectional 
cost. This would be the frame of reference within which 
the cotton South worked to break its dependence on the 
North through direct trade with Europe and acted and 
reacted in response to calls for economic diversification 
and industrialization from within the region, to the in- 
ternational and domestic abolitionist movements, to 
debates over the expansion of slavery into western ter- 
ritories, and finally to the results of the presidential 
election of 1860. 

Schoen’s focus throughout the book is largely on 
whites of the Lower South, specifically the cotton-grow- 
ing elites and the politicians who represented them at 
the national level. This narrow focus is both a positive 
and a negative aspect of what is nonetheless a solid 
work overall. Schoen mined an impressive array of 
sources, from Congressional records to private papers 
to reports and editorials in the national and interna- 
tional press. But in his analysis, which he characterized 
as a “lower resolution” view of the white South, the 
voices of yeoman farmers, merchants, and southerners 
who did not own slaves or participate directly in the 
cotton economy, especially those living in the Upper 
South, are largely absent. The reader is left wondering 
about the nature and impact of their support for, lack 
thereof, or indifference to the overall direction of intra- 
and interregional debates and decision-making about 
cotton, global trade, slavery, and secession. 

In the closing pages of his book, Schoen asserts that, 
“It is perhaps not too much of a stretch to say that, 
without cotton and the international demand for it, 
there would not have been secession or a Civil War” (p. 
259). It was cotton, then, and its place in the global 
economy that made slavery profitable in a modern age, 
deepened the cotton South’s commitment to slavery 
and its expansion, and underpinned the increasingly 
maligned system necessary for the region’s economic 
strength, political power, and social stability. This anal- 
ysis, surely, adds an intriguing new dimension to on- 
going debates about the nature of southern economic 
development, what motivated southern states to se- 
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cede, why they seceded when they did, and ultimately 
what caused the Civil War. 
BeTH ENGLISH 
Princeton University 


MIcHAEL D. Pierson. Mutiny at Fort Jackson: The Un- 
told Story of the Fall of New Orleans. (Civil War Amer- 
ica.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
2008. Pp. xiii, 250. $30.00. 


The inability of the Confederacy to secure New Orleans 
was one of the early turning points of the Civil War. Key 
to that military failure was the loss of Fort Jackson, a 
rebel bastion that stood guard some seventy miles 
downriver from one of the South’s most important cit- 
ies. While much Civil War literature casts a gaze on 
New Orleans itself (Chester G. Hearn’s The Capture of 
New Orleans, 1862 [1995] comes to mind), Michael D. 
Pierson orients the reader to the fall of Fort Jackson as 
the seminal event that lost New Orleans for the Con- 
federacy. 

The circumstances of Confederate defeat at Fort 
Jackson rank among the most fascinating of the war. In 
April 1862, the garrison endured a week-long bombard- 
ment by enemy mortar-boats and soon found itself sur- 
rounded by Federal troops. In light of rumors that New 
Orleans had surrendered, many of the Confederates 
feared orders to fight to the last man. At midnight on 
April 27, nearly half of the 600 soldiers at Fort Jackson 
launched a mutiny and abandoned the fort after spiking 
the guns and threatening the lives of their officers. Pier- 
son maintains that “by forcing the fort’s commanders to 
surrender, the rebellious garrison guaranteed Union 
control over New Orleans” (p. 20). 

Pierson’s study is less a military analysis of Fort Jack- 
son’s demise than a social history concerning the 
makeup and motives of those who manned the outpost. 
The author asserts that “the social and economic status 
of soldiers is directly linked to what happened” and af- 
firms that the mutineers consisted primarily of immi- 
grants and working-class Confederates (p. 33). Accord- 
ingly, Pierson maintains that the mutineers were less 
committed to the Confederate cause than their upper- 
class and American-born brethren. He argues that so- 
cial and class differences among the garrison contrib- 
uted directly to the failure at Fort Jackson and that the 
mutiny was actually a revolt against the Confederate 
government. 

While the thesis is intriguing, particularly given the 
growing scholarship in Confederate social and political 
history, Pierson confesses, “no written record survives 
that tells the story from the mutineers perspective and 
so we can only infer their motives from what we know 
about their actions” (p. 20). Beyond conjecture, Pierson 
uses documents from Union and Confederate officers 
to sustain his argument. Yet most of those men were 
not present at Fort Jackson. Among those on the scene 
was Johnson K. Duncan, the garrison commander, and 
Pierson cites the general’s after-action-report to but- 
tress the notion of ethnicity and class as elements of 
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Confederate defeat. “The mutineers, [Duncan] 
thought, rebelled because they felt no passion for the 
survival of the Confederacy. In General Duncan’s 
words, the soldiers ‘were mostly foreign enlistments, 
without any great interests at stake in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the revolution’” (p. 32). 

Certainly, the passage bolsters the author’s thesis. 
Yet, after reading Duncan’s entire after-action-report, 
one may question Pierson’s inference. The context in 
which Duncan made the statement suggests that such a 
sentiment was not the general’s intent. In the line pre- 
ceding the quote selected by Pierson, Duncan wrote 
that up until the mutiny “the spirit of the troops was 
cheerful, confident, and courageous,” while in the fol- 
lowing sentence, the general blamed the mutiny on bat- 
tle fatigue and rumors that New Orleans had surren- 
dered (see The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies [1880-1901], vol. 6, 
p. 531). In addition, several primary and secondary 
sources indicate that troops at Fort Jackson were poorly 
trained and poorly equipped. When combined, these 
elements may have contributed to the Confederate loss 
of will more than issues of national origin or economic 
standing within Confederate society. 

Pierson’s examination of Fort Jackson does not con- 
tinue beyond the first few chapters. Instead, the author 
uses the mutiny as a springboard to examine the issues 
of immigrants and class in Union-occupied New Or- 
leans. While these are important topics, the book title 
does not reflect such in-depth analysis of the subject 
matter. What develops in the remainder of Pierson’s 
work is a snapshot of New Orleans as a southern city 
stricken with ethnic and class warfare. Indeed; Pierson 
concludes that ethnicity and class lay at the heart of 
Union sympathies and Confederate disaffection in war- 
torn New Orleans. 

Pierson also spends a significant amount of space re- 
habilitating General Benjamin F. Butler, the draconian 
Federal commander assigned to oversee Union occu- 
pation of New Orleans. The attempt is largely uncon- 
vincing as Pierson’s Butler emerges less as a progres- 
sive-minded Union leader than as an uncompromising 
ideologue who resembles a nineteenth-century Huey 
Long. 

This book is a worthwhile read because good histor- 
ical writing should raise good historical questions and 
spark meaningful discussion, both in the classroom and 
around the conference table. Pierson does all of this 
and is to be commended for tackling a challenging 
topic. 

JEFFERY S. PRUSHANKIN 
Millersville University 


Paut D. Escort. “What Shall We Do with the Negro?” 
Lincoln, White Racism, and Civil War America. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 
304. $29.50. 


Dr. J. H. Van Evrie was a fanatical racist who wrote 
White Supremacy and Negro Subordination (1868). Dur- 
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ing the Civil War he addressed letters to Abraham Lin- 
coln and to George B. McClellan. In 1862 Van Evrie 
begged President Lincoln not to allow the postmaster 
general to exclude from the U.S. mail the distribution 
of the Weekly Caucasian, a newspaper he and a partner 
published in New York City. Two years later, after Gen- 
eral McClellan had gained the Democratic nomination 
for president and had publicly rejected the peace plank 
in the Democratic platform, Van Evrie pressed on the 
candidate an early version of his racist book and told 
him that war was not the answer. Van Evrie was a peace 
advocate who thought the real war should be waged 
against abolition and not the Confederacy. 

Van Evrie is identified in Paul D. Escott’s new book 
as “a New York doctor closely allied with the Demo- 
cratic party” (p. 46). We do not get the proper sense of 
this man as a one-idea fanatic harassed by the Repub- 
licans, on the one hand, yet also well out of the main- 
stream of the loyal Democratic opposition. In Escott’s 
attempt to correct “the celebratory gloss” (p. 245) put 
by historians on the American historical record on race 
and emancipation, Van Evrie’s ideas become simply an- 
other part of a great wall of racist ideas that closely 
confined the effects of emancipation during the war. 

Escott is a thoughtful and careful historian with a gift 
for close reading of evidence, clear writing, and gen- 
erally restrained prose, but in this book, instead of ex- 
ploring the nuances of racial attitudes during the Civil 
War, he presents a grim monolith of narrow-minded- 
ness and bitter prejudice as dominant in that period. 
The study of racial attitudes during the Civil War is a 
mature field, with many works published in the last fifty 
years. The same is true of the study of Lincoln in every 
respect, of course, but it is especially true of his views 
and policies on race. Close political context is needed 
to make future advances in this field, and the context 
Escott provides here is not always, as perhaps the ex- 
ample of Van Evrie suggests, close enough. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, Escott uses Lin- 
coln as a central figure around which to organize a re- 
vised historical picture of white racism that marked 
Civil War America. Escott argues that attempts to res- 
cue Lincoln’s reputation on race after the disillusion- 
ment on the subject expressed by historians in the 1970s 
have gone too far toward depicting him asa radical. The 
author expresses dismay with “the virtues attributed to 
the mythical, iconic figure of a celebratory national cul- 
ture” (p. 223). Escott is tilting at the windmill of the 
“Great Emancipator” myth. It is true that efforts to sal- 
vage Lincoln’s reputation went too far, but they have 
not taken historians back to an uncritical period of he- 
ro-worship. It is clearly impossible to go back there if 
they would: among other things, the insulting and in- 
sensitive speech urging colonization that Lincoln gave 
to an African American delegation in the White House 
on August 14, 1862, is simply too well known. 

Escott insists that his book “is not primarily about 
Lincoln. Rather, it attempts to examine the way that all 
Americans, North and South, black and white, dealt 
with the challenge of racial change during the Civil 
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War” (p. 249). Indeed the book is based in part on an 
impressive range of works about race published during 
the Civil War. Some of these are obscure books like 
William Grant Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Labor in the Brit- 
ish West Indies (1861); others are too-little-studied gov- 
ernment reports like that of the American Freedmen’s 
Inquiry Commission. There are some special forays into 
research—on apprenticeship in antebellum Illinois, for 
example—the results of which are interesting but seem 
misplaced in this, book. The author also seeks—and 
finds—further sources on the enigmatic and poorly doc- 
umented Hampton Roads Peace Conference of Feb- 
ruary 1865, which tend to corroborate Alexander H. 
Stephens’s version of those events. Escott provides a 
careful description and analysis of the failed political 
campaigns for black suffrage in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Connecticut immediately after the Civil War. 

In general, the author’s judgments about popular 
opinion are solidly grounded in reading in the abundant 
but often underestimated newspaper sources for the 
period. The reader will find many useful discussions of 
the positions taken by the Republican press in the pe- 
riod, and these and other discussions in the book will 
lead eventually, no doubt, to reaching the goal Escott 
seeks here, a full understanding of the “challenge of 
racial change during the Civil War.” 

Mark E. NEELY, JR. 
Penn State University 


Rosert M. SAnpow. Deserter Country: Civil War Oppo- 
sition in the Pennsylvania Appalachians. (The North’s 
Civil War.) New York: Fordham University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xii, 234. $55.00. 


Over the past thirty years, there has been an explosion 
of community studies published on the Civil War era. 
This growing body of scholarship has expanded our 
knowledge of a seminal period in American history, re- 
sulting in some of the most innovative and important 
social history of recent decades. Understandably, most 
of these works have focused on communities where so- 
cial structures endured the most dramatic upheavals, 
which were mostly located in the Confederacy. Robert 
M. Sandow’s book redresses this regional imbalance by 
offering a northern community study. In the process, he 
attempts to deconstruct and rectify several commonly 
held myths about the northern home front—myths that 
began as wartime propaganda by the Republican Party 
and have been endorsed by subsequent generations of 
Civil War historians. 

Sandow focuses his scholarly microscope on the 
mountainous counties of north-central Pennsylvania. 
Here he finds the same isolation, parochialism, and 
poverty that defined much of the rest of Appalachia. 
The region had long maintained a thoroughly frontier 
character, with a widely diffused population only ten- 
uously connected to larger economic and political con- 
cerns. However, as market forces expanded in the 1840s 
and 1850s, residents found themselves at odds with a 
growing army of outside investors and local boosters 
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seeking to convert the region’s vast lumber resources 
into profitable enterprise. Small-scale, independent 
logging and rafting operations gave way to large lumber 
concerns financed by outside interests. This classic 
core-periphery conflict soon created a political and so- 
cial dichotomy in the region, as pro-development town 
dwellers increasingly supported the new Republican 
Party and small farmers and loggers gravitated to the 
Democrats and their localist, producerist rhetoric. The 
divisions frequently burst into violence, which set a pat- 
tern of resistance to outside forces that would be a pre- 
cursor of community strife during the Civil War. 

As the war began, the lumber region was cool to the 
combat fever that swept many other northern commu- 
nities. Many rural mountaineers withheld military com- 
mitment out of concern for their small farms and a pref- 
erence for home-guard service nearer to their 
communities. Resistance only hardened in response to 
heavy-handed government tactics to punish dissenters. 
The Republican press equated ambivalence about the 
Lincoln administration’s policies to treason. State of- 
ficials conspired to suppress the votes of Democratic 
soldiers. Local “Union Leagues” intimidated war crit- 
ics. When combined with the broader currents of north- 
ern dissent over emancipation and the draft, these re- 
sentments turned the lumber region into a tinderbox of 
discontent. Federal military units invaded the region 
several times in 1864, searching for draft dodgers, ar- 
resting deserters, and skirmishing with armed dissent- 
ers. As in other frontier areas, north and south, the Civil 
War in the lumber country of Pennsylvania took on a 
brutal, local character all its own and ended with no 
clear result. 

Sandow takes great pains to reject the stereotype of 
northern resistance to the war as simply the work of 
racist, disloyal “copperheads.” Indeed, Sandow argues 
this traitorous image was deliberately created by Re- 
publican authorities, who used it to delegitimize criti- 
cism of the war effort and strengthen their party’s con- 
trol of the region. This interpretation was reiterated 
and strengthened by subsequent generations of Civil 
War historians, up to and including the most influential 
of the war’s modern chroniclers, James M. McPherson. 
Sandow urges us to reconsider wartime dissent in the 
north, and to see it as part of a long American tradition 
of resistance to central authority. Although he con- 
cedes the troubling racialized rhetoric of much Dem- 
ocratic opposition to the war in Pennsylvania, Sandow 
argues against a simplistic equating of all northern dis- 
sent with opposition to black freedom. In the lumber 
country, and, one assumes, elsewhere in the Union, 
there were many local, complex, and legitimate reasons 
to oppose Federal policies. 

In his zeal to correct what he believes has been gen- 
erations of bias against “Copperheads,” Sandow some- 
times contradicts himself. For example, while he stri- 
dently argues that there was widespread opposition to 
the war in the lumber country, he simultaneously as- 
serts that the Federal government exaggerated the ex- 
tent of dissent and overreacted to the danger. Addi- 
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tionally, the book does not take a thorough account of 
the substantial historiography of Appalachia or seek to 
relate the lumber country to the broader Appalachian 
context. Finally, there are several repetitive phrases 
and even whole paragraphs that recur more than once. 
However, overall, this book offers a valuable corrective 
to previous portraits of wartime dissent and proves 
once again that community studies, far from being my- 
opic and tangential, can offer substantive interpreta- 
tions with broad implications. 

JONATHAN D. SaArRRIS 

North Carolina Wesleyan College 


Ciay Mountcaste. Punitive War: Confederate Guerril- 
las and Union Reprisals. (Modern War Studies.) Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas. 2009. Pp. x, 202. 
$29.95. 


DaniEL E. SUTHERLAND. A Savage Conflict: The Decisive 
Role of Guerrillas in the American Civil War. (Civil War 
America.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 435. $35.00. 


As Harry Stout reminded us in Upon the Altar of the 
Nation: A Moral History of the American Civil War 
(2006), any thorough moral assessment of the Ameri- 
can Civil War needs to investigate the degree to which 
each side honored the just war principle of differenti- 
ation by maintaining a strict distinction in the treatment 
of combatants and non-combatants. Virtually all recent 
studies acknowledge that the boundary between the two 
groups was sometimes violated, but they disagree about 
the frequency of such transgressions and their overall 
impact on the conflict, groping for adjectives to cate- 
gorize the war such as “total,” “destructive,” and 
“hard.” In the complementary works reviewed here, 
Daniel Sutherland and Clay Mountcastle focus on the 
dimension of the Civil War in which the line between 
soldier and civilian was blurred from the start. Each ar- 
gues that the Confederacy, through its considerable re- 
liance on guerilla warfare, was itself primarily respon- 
sible for the Union military’s increasing assault on 
civilians. Together, they persuasively demonstrate that 
we miss much of the war’s savagery by concentrating 
solely on major battles waged by conventional forces, 
yet they overstate their case in claiming that guerilla 
warfare decided the outcome of the larger conflict. 

Sutherland offers a near encyclopedic survey of Con- 
federate use of guerilla tactics and of Union efforts to 
combat them. Sutherland contends that southerners 
embraced guerilla warfare at the war’s outset, even be- 
fore Union armies had penetrated the region. Politi- 
cians romanticized guerilla tactics—remembering them 
as the key to victory in the American Revolutionary 
War—and issued bombastic speeches calling on civil- 
ians to make every house and barn a fortress from which 
to assault the Yankee invader. For their part, white 
males responded enthusiastically in the summer of 
1861, volunteering to serve in small companies of “par- 
tisans” or “independent rangers” who would terrorize 
Union forces with shotgun and bowie knife. 
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There was a paradox from the outset, however, for as 
Sutherland observes, the Confederate “government 
and its guerillas had very different priorities” (p. 53). To 
maximize their effectiveness, Confederate authorities 
needed to coordinate guerilla activities within the 
framework of a larger strategic plan, whereas the gue- 
rillas themselves always preferred working indepen- 
dently and were always more interested in protecting 
their homes than in furthering the objectives of an ab- 
stract Confederate nation. Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederate War Department soon came to regret the 
initial acceptance of guerilla units but found it impos- 
sible ever to curb them entirely. “The Confederate peo- 
ple had seized control of the war,” Sutherland declares, 
“and their passion for guerilla fighting could not be eas- 
ily slacked” (p. 54). Richmond’s failure to harness the 
guerilla war was a fatal flaw, Sutherland insists. Al- 
though guerilla units harassed Union supply lines and 
complicated Federal efforts to occupy and subdue the 
South, they also diverted manpower from the conven- 
tional armies and, most importantly, they convinced 
Union commanders to adopt a far heavier hand with 
southern civilians. The resulting change in Union strat- 
egy, Sutherland avers matter of factly, “produced a 
more brutal and destructive war that led to Confederate 
defeat” (p. x) by undermining civilians’ morale and 
their confidence in the ability of the Confederate gov- 
ernment to protect them. 

Mountcastle agrees as he examines the Union mili- 
tary’s evolving response to Confederate guerillas. The 
Union Army “never found a lasting solution for the 
guerilla problem” (p. 138), he argues convincingly. A 
similar pattern unfolded in every major theater of the 
war. As guerillas began to prey on Union supply lines 
and isolated units, Union commanders quickly learned 
the near impossibility of identifying and capturing the 
actual parties involved. They then typically began to in- 
sist on collective responsibility, warning southern civil- 
ians that communities that harbored guerillas would be 
held accountable through fines or levies of property. As 
time passed and guerilla depredations continued, Fed- 
eral forces turned more and more to what Mountcastle 
terms “punitive war,” defined as the “use of military 
force for the sole purpose of punishment or retribu- 
tion” (p. 2). By the war’s second year, Federal units reg- 
ularly responded to guerilla attacks by laying waste to 
homes and outbuildings in the vicinity of the attack and, 
with increasingly frequency, with summary executions 
of male civilians suspected of even tacit complicity with 
the enemy. This more severe policy was understand- 
able, but it was also irrational and counterproductive. 
Born of frustration and anger rather than clear-headed 
logic, it never appreciably lessened the effectiveness of 
guerilla operations. Even so, Mountcastle concludes, 
“punitive war became an integral part of the Union war 
effort ... a powerful and decisive force ... [that] ... 
ultimately enabled the Union to achieve victory” (p. 2). 

The books reviewed here have much to commend 
them. They powerfully underscore the ugliness and 
moral complexity of the uncivil war that divided Amer- 
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icans between 1861 and 1865. It was “a complicated af- 
fair,” to quote Mountcastle, “waged with passion and, 
at times, great frustration” (p. 7). If the study of war 
offers a window into the values of the peoples involved, 
the study of guerilla warfare and reprisal in the Amer- 
ican Civil War reveals the frightening ease with which 
Americans, North and South, could commit mindless 
atrocity in the grip of fury. Both studies drive home how 
misleading it can be to equate the war’s military dimen- 
sion with the chess-match conflicts on the conventional 
battlefield. Thanks to their exhaustive research, Suth- 
erland and Mountcastle demonstrate how much of the 
war’s savagery was never acknowledged in the official 
military records. Soldiers spoke with a candor in their 
diaries and letters sent home that was rarely repro- 
duced in official reports, as both authors repeatedly 
demonstrate. 

Both studies also suffer from similar flaws. The first 
involves definition of the phenomenon they are study- 
ing. Perhaps because what constituted “guerilla” oper- 
ations was never clearly defined during the war, the 
same fuzziness sometimes plagues their own accounts. 
When Sutherland refers to “a legitimate guerilla action 
(p. 82), for example, the reader has no clear sense of 
why he classifies it as such. Another problem involves 
the use of evidence. Each author may be charged with 
occasionally reading too much into the allusions to 
atrocity that they find in private papers. Sutherland, for 
example, assents in passing to Union Admiral David 
Porter’s observation that accounts of guerilla activity 
were “half fabrications“ (p. 265), but he rarely ex- 
presses doubt about the sources he employs. Similarly, 
when enlisted men refer to atrocities not mentioned in 
official reports, Mountcastle always assumes that the 
former are more accurate. Finally, neither author 
comes close to proving his claim that guerilla warfare 
and the response to it determined the outcome of the 
war. Although Mountcastle makes the assertion in his 
introduction, he makes no effort to prove it and is 
clearly more interested in showing that the war was 
more destructive than historians such as Mark E. Neely 
Jr. or Mark Grimsley have previously allowed. Al- 
though Sutherland makes guerillas’ ”decisive role“ the 
subtitle of his book, he also offers no systematic argu- 
ment to make his case, and in the end, he leaves the 
reader with the weak conclusion that ”the Confederates 
may well have lost anyway“ (p. 277). 

Rosert TRAcY MCKENZIE 
University of Washington 


Mark WAHLGREN SUMMERS. A Dangerous Stir: Fear, 
Paranoia, and the Making of Reconstruction. (Civil War 
America.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 2009. Pp. 329. $39.95. 


Mark Wahlgren Summers has made a career of chron- 
icling vice during the Civil War era, including greed, 
theft, and corruption. His latest work examines a new 
ill: the role of fear in shaping Reconstruction. In this 
book Summers “proposes two challenges to post war 
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history as presently understood” (p. 3). The first argu- 
ment is that fear, particularly of some conspiracy that 
would undermine republican government, was not an 
anomaly. “It ran through the bloodstream of the body 
politic” and shaped Reconstruction (p. 3). The degree 
to which fears for the survival of republican government 
influenced Reconstruction is an important question 
that historians have been exploring for years. The sec- 
ond argument is that while historians of the last gen- 
eration have concentrated on the unfinished revolution 
for African Americans during Reconstruction, Sum- 
mers thinks that they have forgotten that a post-Civil 
War revolution of any kind, particularly one that might 
overturn republican government, was precisely what 
most white southerners and many northerners wanted 
to avoid. This argument is not as revolutionary as Sum- 
mers claims, for one of Eric Foner’s central points in 
Reconstruction: America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863- 
1877 (1988) was that the emergence of “a nation state 
possessing vastly expanded authority ... threatened 
traditions of local autonomy” and produced political 
corruption, thus inspiring powerful opposition in the 
nation and weakening Reconstruction (p. xxvi). 

Summers acknowledges at the beginning that “wary 
readers will spot the flaw in the book’s design” and that 
“knowing what most people really thought, and how se- 
riously they took these fears, can only have a specula- 
tive character” (p. 4). Unfortunately, there is no meth- 
odology in the book for determining the extent and 
intensity of fear for republican government among the 
nation’s citizens other than that “politicians usually 
have sense to stow away a made-up bogeyman when 
their audiences begin to snicker” (p. 5). Summers 
promises to “put in caveats and cautions, reminders of 
other possible motives,” but ends up getting caught up 
in his own tales of paranoia (p. 4). The writing style 
filled with rhetorical questions, exclamation points, and 
sentences starting with conjunctions is only a symptom. 
Hyperbole is common. According to Summers the Lin- 
coln administration’s arresting of civilians during the 
war “allowed martinets arrayed in despotic authority to 
harry anyone out of favor in Washington,” and in regard 
to Abraham Lincoln’s assassination “it is only a wonder 
that the second gunman of the grassy knoll did not 
make an appearance, perhaps from the back of Ford’s 
theater” (pp. 29, 42). Internal contradictions also 
abound. Summers states that “to the most ardent Dem- 
ocrats, as to Republicans, there was no doubt that now 
the crisis had come when the republic would really meet 
its long promised end,” yet four pages later “many, per- 
haps most, Republicans had never expected a coup at 
all” (pp. 211, 215). In another instance, Summers con- 
tends that after 1868 “the new press scapegoats were 
men on the make, not Caesars clutching power,” before 
correctly noting fifteen pages later that after 1868 many 
explicitly compared Grant to a Caesar bent on destroy- 
ing the republic (pp. 221, 236). 

Republicanism is central to Summer’s arguments, 
but he sometimes seems to have problems grasping key 
components of it. He argues that “men on the make” 
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did not arouse the same level of fear as Caesars because 
this was “a threat to American morals and public ethics, 
but one wholly consistent with the survival of republi- 
can institutions” (p. 221). In traditional republican 
thought, however, corruption was often considered just 
as much a threat as centralized power. Summers’s mis- 
understanding of republicanism may stem from the ab- 
sence of seminal works on the subject by the likes of 
Joyce Appleby, J. G. A. Pocock, Daniel Rodgers, and 
Robert Shalhope from his bibliography. The lack of 
proper historiographical grounding is endemic and un- 
dermines both Summers’s claims of originality and his 
arguments. For example, despite an entire chapter on 
Copperheads, Jennifer Weber, author of the most im- 
portant work in a generation on the subject, is never 
mentioned. Most perplexing for a book on Reconstruc- 
tion is the complete absence of Heather Cox Richard- 
son, arguably the era’s most influential historian for the 
last decade. Richardson anticipated significant parts of 
Summers’s arguments in The Death of Reconstruction: 
Race, Labor, and Politics in the Post-Civil War North, 
1865-1901 (2001), commenting on how “Democrats’ 
antiauthoritarianism led them to toward fears of con- 
spiracy” and opponents “colluding to cause the destruc- 
tion of personal liberty and independence of individuals 
through consolidations of capital or a strong govern- 
ment” (p. 8). 

Summers has written some fine history books, but the 
one reviewed here is not one of them. While popular 
audiences may enjoy the drama, historians will find 
many problems with the book and little that is new. 

ANDREW L. SLAP 
East Tennessee State University 


SusAN M. Scuweilk. The Ugly Laws: Disability in Public. 
(The History of Disability.) New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 431. $35.00. 


In the years between 1867 and 1913, numerous cities 
across the United States—San Francisco, Portland, 
Chicago, Columbus, Lincoln, Omaha, Los Angeles, and 
more—passed “unsightly beggar” ordinances, or, as 
they also became known through the pioneering dis- 
ability rights work of Robert Burgdorf, Jr., “ugly laws,” 
which prohibited the diseased, maimed, mutilated, or 
otherwise deformed from exposing themselves to view 
on the streets or in other public places. Susan M. 
Schweik’s remarkable book reconstructs the history of 
these laws and their subjects, and in so doing illumi- 
nates the “conditions of disability” in early twentieth- 
century America. Schweik combines a sophisticated 
grasp of disability, critical race and social theory, ex- 
tensive archival and legal research, close textual anal- 
ysis, and broad reading in a wide range of historical and 
other literatures. Her account brings the insights of dis- 
ability history and theory to bear on systems of exclu- 
sion, subordination, and othering more generally in 
American life as the United States entered the twen- 
tieth century (p. 2). 

The elegant three-part framing of the book begins by 
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tracing the forces shaping the construction of the un- 
sightly beggar. As Schweik explains, the influx of dis- 
abled veterans into cities after the Civil War, industrial 
capitalism with its rising tide of injury and labor unrest, 
explosive urban growth, and massive immigration, com- 
bined with the conflict and social discomfort of beggars 
ina “free-labor” society, the concurrent rise of eugenics 
and state institutions for the housing of defectives, fear 
of the “vagabond,” a culture of disgust, and a “reform- 
ing culture of compassion” to produce the unsightly 
beggar. This combination fed a sense of urgency in dis- 
tinguishing the deserving from the undeserving poor, 
the truly disabled (in need of care) from the faker, the 
embrace of law as a means of social ordering, and “map- 
ping the city beautiful” (p. 69). “Like other petty be- 
havior laws,” Schweik notes, “the ugly law emerged in 
response to new disciplines of the body in post-Civil 
War urbanization” (p. 31). 

Schweik brings further nuance to this picture in part 
two, contextualizing the unsightly beggar within other 
contemporary regimes of order, hierarchy, and exclu- 
sion, including gender, sexuality, immigration, race, re- 
ligion, and national identity. The unsightly beggar, she 
persuasively argues, shared “an American genealogy” 
with women, sexual deviants, Jews and racialized oth- 
ers, and immigrants: “All were marked as inferior bod- 
ies to be concealed and to be controlled” (p. 142). 
These chapters offer a series of stunning finds and in- 
sights. Ugly law was situated in municipal codes along- 
side provisions relating to decency, purity, gender, and 
sexuality—what Schweik artfully refers to as the “tex- 
tual surround” of ugly law—legal protections against 
the commodification of the body in socially unaccept- 
able ways. She deftly traces the gendered readings of 
“unsightly,” as well as the tension posed by begging dis- 
abled war veterans (could a beggar be a man?) and the 
licensing fee and ugly law exemptions they received, 
among the earliest example of veterans’ preferences. 
Schweik reminds us that although the laws rendered all 
unsightly beggars “dependent,” many begged in part to 
support other family members. She traces the gendered 
other—“the viewer”—imagined by unsightly beggar or- 
dinances; the association of defectives and unsightly 
begging with immigrants (building on the work of 
Nayan Shah, Douglas Baynton and others); and the par- 
allels between ugly laws and Jim Crow. 

Ugly laws were unnecessary: there were plenty of or- 
dinances on city books that gave police the power to 
clear the streets of beggars, including unsightly beggars, 
even before passage of these targeted ordinances. They 
were also ineffectual: they went unenforced as often or 
even more often than they were enforced. Yet they had 
extraordinary boundary-setting power. They defined 
the indigent disabled as non-persons. They gave police 
a flexible tool that posed an additional threat to the 
livelihoods and humanity of those already disadvan- 
taged. In part three, Schweik documents the extraor- 
dinary contemporary challenge to ugly laws embedded 
in little-known literature penned by the disabled, high- 
lighting the parallel of these narratives to slave narra- 
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tives (see, for example, the work of Arthur Franklin 
Fuller). She also discusses the embrace of ugly law as 
a torch in the disability rights movement beginning in 
the 1970s, the formal removal of ugly laws from city 
codes, and, finally, the persistence of vestiges of “ugly 
thinking” in enforcement of the 1990 Americans with 
Disabilities Act and everyday life. 

This is a powerful book, essential reading for scholars 
of disability, race, gender, sexuality, immigration, ur- 
ban, legal, social movement, and twentieth-century his- 
tory more generally—indeed, for anyone concerned 
about law and its power and the limits of that power to 
define borders of belonging. 

BARBARA YOUNG WELKE 
University of Minnesota 


Jim Norris. North for the Harvest: Mexican Workers, 
Growers, and the Sugar Beet Industry. St. Paul: Minne- 
sota Historical Society Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 223. $22.95. 


This book attempts to provide equal coverage to Mex- 
ican sugar beet workers (betabeleros), the sugar beet in- 
dustry, and the farmers who contracted with the indus- 
try and employed the workers. This is not the first book 
that treats any of these subjects. Indeed the historiog- 
raphy on the rise of the sugar beet as a supplement or 
replacement for the ubiquitous sugar cane product is 
extensive. Nor is this book the first to treat Mexican 
agricultural workers in the northern Midwest. Dennis 
Nodin Valdés in his groundbreaking work Al Norte: Ag- 
ricultural Workers in the Great Lakes Region, 1917-1970 
(1990) pioneered this territory of history. 

Jim Norris embarks on a unique approach to the 
topic by carefully weaving the story of a triad that 
emerged in Minnesota’s Red River Valley as the sugar 
beet market boomed in the latter nineteenth and con- 
tinued into the twentieth century in a roller coaster ride 
of busts and booms. The need to profit from the rev- 
olutionary technology that extracted sugar from beets 
forged a symbiotic relationship among farmers, Mexi- 
cans workers, and sugar processors, primarily the 
American Crystal Sugar Company. 

During the century covered by Norris’s study, this 
triad experienced many changes in what can best be de- 
scribed as a dialectical process. In the late nineteenth 
century, Red River Valley farmers cultivated mainly 
wheat, potatoes, and barley. With the modernization 
and urbanization of the industrial world the demand for 
sugar-based products increased dramatically. This 
prompted horticulturists to perfect the method of ex- 
tracting sugar from beets as an alternative to sugar 
cane, a product limited geographically as to where it 
could be grown. Many regions in the cold climes of 
northern Europe and the United States engaged in pro- 
ducing the increasingly valuable sugar beet. In the Red 
River Valley astute farmers changed to beets, and by 
the end of the nineteenth century many others fol- 
lowed. 

But the labor requirements for raising and harvesting 
sugar beets were more demanding than farmers were 
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used to. After they depleted local sources, farmers 
turned to migrant labor, mainly German Russians, and 
then Mexicans. New methods of marketing confronted 
the beet producers, but sugar conglomerates quickly 
stepped in; the American Crystal Sugar Company in the 
Red River Valley began buying and refining the beets 
in the midst of the farms that produced them. 

Eventually, Mexican migrants from South Texas be- 
came the main labor source, a development that cre- 
ated a prime opportunity for labor recruiters who be- 
came part of a strategic equation in the producing of 
sugar beets. Texas Mexicans came to work in the sum- 
mer, but in winter most returned to their South Texas 
homes. Their circuitous route fashioned a migrant cul- 
ture, carved out by three generations or more of farm 
workers. In this book Norris examines closely the re- 
lationship that family farmers evolved with powerful 
sugar producers, such as the Crystal Company. Usually, 
the company dictated to farmers and kept them in line, 
although it offered profitable prices for their sugar. Fi- 
nally, in mid-century the growers bought the sugar re- 
finery and had more control over sugar prices. 

In a small section of the book, Norris examines overt 
exploitation of Mexican workers and the discrimination 
that they suffered in Minnesota. This discussion focuses 
on the experiences of migrant laborers in their home 
state of Texas, offering an optimistic view of the treat- 
ment afforded to Mexican betabeleros in the North. In- 
stead of providing a litany of abuses, Norris demon- 
strates how the lot of the migrants improved, mainly 
because of the prodding of social workers, government 
dictates, and sometimes the sugar company itself. Often 
the author hints that betabeleros saw their situation in 
the Red River Valley as advantageous because condi- 
tions were so much worse in Texas or in Mexico. 

The author accomplishes his objective of viewing la- 
bor history through a holistic approach. What is missing 
is the development of the human tradition. In the be- 
ginning of the book we are teased into thinking that 
such a dimension will be present when Norris intro- 
duces us to Lloyd, a sugar beet farmer, and Jesus, a 
migrant harvester. Unfortunately, these characters 
soon disappear, displaced by a conventional and some- 
what abstract assessment of growth in the sugar beet 
industry. To be sure, Norris carefully places human be- 
ings in the process but without a discussion of their ev- 
eryday life. To some degree it is a relief that the author 
does not subject us to such tiresome theories as the role 
of whiteness or other trendy conjectures. But a more 
defined discussion of the cultural, class, and racial po- 
sition of the triad of actors would have made for a more 
interesting read. 

F. ARTURO ROSALES 
Arizona State University 


Connte Y. CHIANG. Shaping the Shoreline: Fisheries and 
Tourism on the Monterey Coast. Foreword by WILLIAM 
Cronon. (Weyerhaeuser Environmental Books.) Seat- 
tle: University of Washington Press. 2008. Pp. xviii, 282. 
$35.00. 
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From the late nineteenth century to the late twentieth, 
Monterey’s coastline was shaped and transformed by 
two conflicting but often overlapping industries: fish- 
eries and tourism. Connie Y. Chiang’s excellent book 
chronicles the rising and falling fortunes of both indus- 
tries, the first rooted in the “old” western economy of 
production and extraction and the second emerging 
from a “new” western economy of middle-class con- 
sumption and leisure. Chiang deftly shows how these 
two competing economies were deeply entangled, how 
they developed and existed side by side for most of the 
century, and how they both perpetuated racial and class 
hierarchies and rested upon an edifice of immigrant la- 
bor. In a book that refreshingly blends the history of 
tourism and industry over the course of a century, 
Chiang rejects “oversimplified dualities” and “simple 
dichotomies.” Her approach combines humans and na- 
ture, “work and play, labor and leisure” (p. 9). 

The basic themes of this book will be familiar to his- 
torians of the American West: elite tourism, from the 
nineteenth century to the present, reflected class divi- 
sions; the fisheries, like other extractive industries, were 
riven by ethnic, class, gender, and craft conflict; the in- 
dustrial. sardine fisheries collapsed due to overfishing 
(an occurrence that scientists and government bureau- 
crats were unable to check); nature often disrupted the 
best laid plans of humans; tourism and fisheries ulti- 
mately came into conflict over which would shape the 
shoreline and, in the postwar period, with the extractive 
industries in decline and middle-class tourism on the 
rise, tourism won out as developers and planners de- 
signed a waterfront that merged a mythic version of 
Monterey’s industrial past with the physical beauty and 
environmental (but not social) diversity of its coastline. 

Chiang’s tale of the dispossession and relocation of 
Chinese immigrant fishers and the subsequent roman- 
ticization of their culture for the purposes of ethno- 
tourism savors of the treatment of Native Americans in 
the American West. Chiang tells a poignant vignette 
about how white residents and powerful land develop- 
ers forced the removal of a Chinese fishing village be- 
cause of the odors that emanated from their squid-dry- 
ing operations. After the inhabitants’ removal, white 
residents began to sentimentalize the culture of these 
Chinese for purposes of tourism. “Chinese fishermen 
were objectionable in one context but quaint in an- 
other,” she writes. “Staged, sanitized, and idealized for 
a white audience, their labor and cultural traditions be- 
came the focus of the Feast of Lanterns” (p. 36). 

The story of Monterey is, then, similar to that of 
many towns throughout the American West where 
blue-collar, resource-extractive industries have given 
way to white-collar eco-tourism. The importance of 
Chiang’s telling is that she excavates the interconnec- 
tions between that old and new economy: how they both 
existed for much of the century; how they both reflected 
class, gender, and ethnic tensions; and how they both 
exacted a toll upon the environment. It is a common 
tale of how the extractive industries, like the sardine 
fishery, suffered environmental disaster, but it is much 
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less common to find, in the same book, a story of how 
the postindustrial tourist economy also impacted the 
environment. Chiang shows how modern eco-tourism 
(embodied in the Monterey Aquarium) emphasized en- 
vironmental diversity while smoothing over human di- 
versity and, further, how modern environmental con- 
sumption (in the form of tourism) catered to the “well- 
heeled” middle classes but ultimately found itself 
dependent upon the labors of low-wage, immigrant ser- 
vice workers. 

Like much of the new environmental history influ- 
enced by William Cronon (who writes the foreword to 
this book) and Richard White, who was the author’s 
mentor at the University of Washington, Chiang’s pri- 
mary contribution is bringing social history into envi- 
ronmental history. Indeed, to the extent that humans 
rather than nature take center stage, her history is pri- 
marily a social history that highlights the powerful re- 
lationship between controlling nature and exerting so- 
cial control, as in the propensity of “those with power 
and influence” to use “social distinctions as tools to 
limit access to nature and assert their dominance over 
the coastline and other groups of people” (p. 7). As 
such, this valuable book will appeal to historians of 
race, labor, tourism, the environment, and the Amer- 
ican West. 

Davip ARNOLD 
Columbia Basin College 


VINCENT J. CANNATO. American Passage: The History of 
Ellis Island. New York: HarperCollins. 2009. Pp. viii, 
487. $27.99. 


We live in a new era of mass immigration. The numbers 
and origins of immigrants to America, the high ratio of 
undocumented immigrants, and questions about their 
assimilation and impact divide Americans in their na- 
tional dialogue about immigration policy. Few seem 
satisfied with the current laws or how to enforce them. 
Perhaps the history of Ellis Island can teach us some 
perspective. Vincent J. Cannato’s fine book offers this 
perspective and more. 

Cannato has written a “biography” of Ellis Island, 
which in 1892 replaced Castle Garden as the main entry 
because the federal government exerted firmer control 
over immigration as the origin and perceived nature of 
the immigrants changed. Much of the book focuses on 
how and why immigration laws were created, inter- 
preted, and executed at Ellis Island and how this 
changed during the rapid industrialization and urban- 
ization of the United States. Throughout, Cannato uses 
vignettes of ordinary immigrants to illustrate the plight, 
challenges, and success that most achieved. Yet he 
avoids oversentimentality and rightly emphasizes that 
the vast majority of immigrants were not subject to the 
hostile treatment and rejection that are often associ- 
ated with this period. Exclusion was generally minis- 
cule—usually in the range of a few tenths of one per- 
cent. But gradually the determination to restrict certain 
types of immigrants grew. Concerns over health issues, 
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especially severe outbreaks of typhus and cholera, were 
legitimate enough, but sometimes these were used to 
exclude immigrants from Eastern Europe who were not 
sick. Likewise, New England’s Brahmin class led much 
of the agitation for restriction and organized the Im- 
migration Restriction League, which was also sup- 
ported by labor leaders such as Terence Powderly, who 
served as Commissioner General of Immigration, and 
the English immigrant Samuel Gompers, a critic of 
Powderly who nonetheless wanted to restrict immigrant 
labor. But what is more surprising is the strength of the 
opposite organization, the National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League, which was energized by America’s indus- 
trialists whose thirst for cheap labor was not yet satis- 
fied, and especially the various ethnic groups already in 
America, who were eager to receive more of their 
former countrymen. Cannato follows these opposing 
forces and highlights their attempts to lobby the gov- 
ernment, which had to deal with rising immigration 
within the context of Progressive reforms. 

Especially interesting and revealing is Cannato’s han- 
dling of the complex and evolving leadership of Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, who started out supporting 
literacy tests and other restrictions but increasingly re- 
laxed his attitudes, largely out of political consider- 
ations, and effectively “straddled the immigration ques- 
tion.” President William Howard Taft seemed less 
engaged on the issue, as did Woodrow Wilson, who was 
more concerned with trade, the tariff, and other eco- 
nomic reforms. Unlike some immigration historians, 
Cannato is not afraid to use the term “new immigrants” 
for those who poured in around the turn of the century, 
but he does not use it pejoratively or out of context. Nor 
does he restrict himself to those who arrived from 
southern and eastern Europe. Although the majority of 
immigrants to the United States now came from these 
regions, immigrants from Britain and northwest Eu- 
rope are also given considerable attention. 

The years immediately before and after World War 
I saw the most drastic changes in U.S. immigration pol- 
icy. The rise of eugenics and intelligence testing in- 
spired some Ellis Island commissioners, like Prescott 
Hall, to weed out the “deficient” ones, although such 
determinations were often loaded with cultural biases. 
“Moral Turpitude” also became a reason to exclude 
some immigrants, including prostitutes and pimps as 
well as divorcees who were guilty of adultery. Cannato 
is right not to dismiss this entire movement as racial 
hysteria: there were real problems with sexual slavery 
and other criminal behaviors, although these were in- 
deed exaggerated by those who wanted to narrow the 
door to immigration. The war brought new concerns 
about enemy aliens, of which there were not a few, and 
the passage of the literacy test, which was not strictly 
enforced. But the Bolshevik Revolution is what really 
terrified Americans. It led to more deportations of so- 
cialists and anarchists, including Emma Goldman, and 
the enactment of quota systems that discriminated 
against non-Anglo-Saxons; the latter were not fully re- 
pealed until the 1960s. Cannato reminds us that the 
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quota laws were also inspired by the fact that unprec- 
edented millions were lining up to flee the post-World 
War I chaos and could have overwhelmed the system, 
and the United States had the right to exercise national 
sovereignty. The economic distress of the Great De- 
pression also kept the doors mostly shut, and not until 
after World War II, and the Cold War, did large-scale 
immigration resume. By then Ellis Island was already 
becoming a relic, and a powerful reminder of America’s 
generous but flawed immigration history. 

WILLIAM E. VAN VuGT 

Calvin College 


Mar is SCHWEITZER. When Broadway Was the Runway: 
Theater, Fashion, and American Culture. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 2009. Pp. 310. $39.95. 


Marlis Schweitzer’s book provides a rich and highly 
readable historical analysis of the relationship among 
Broadway theater, fashion, gender, and consumerism. 
Drawing on a wide range of primary sources, and in- 
terweaving scholarship on theater, department stores, 
fashion, and consumer culture more generally, 
Schweitzer demonstrates the motivations of the players 
who hoped to shape women’s aspirations and consumer 
practices as well as the vast agency practiced by female 
consumers themselves. It is a story that was waiting to 
be told, and Schweitzer tells it in a meticulous and in- 
sightful way. 

The book opens with what surely was a troubling ex- 
ample of women’s agency for those who hoped to cap- 
italize on women’s spending but keep notions of female 
respectability intact. On June 13, 1908, a group of thir- 
teen hundred women, responding to a promotional 
stunt, flooded the New Amsterdam Theater at Broad- 
way and 42nd Street. Some of the theatergoers may 
have been there on that particular night primarily to 
take in the popular operetta The Merry Widow, but most 
hoped to trade in a theater entrance coupon for a Merry 
Widow hat, an even more fashionable commodity, after 
the show. The theater manager who devised the invi- 
tation hoped both to fill the seats and to manage the 
crowd. He succeeded wildly in his first endeavor and 
failed miserably in the second. Many women left their 
seats during the show to jockey for position in the hat- 
box lineup; others joined what became a near-brawl at 
the end of the performance. This fascinating account of 
what might be expected in the bargain basement of a 
department store and not in a respectable theater, 
among middle-class women who arguably could have 
afforded to buy the hats rather than among working 
women looking for beauty and bargains, provides 
Schweitzer an opening for her multiple strands of anal- 
ysis. Broadway theater, in her reading, blurred the lines 
between class and gender, between department store 
and theater, and between stage and street. 

Among its many strengths, this book provides a close 
reading of the relationship between the development of 
Broadway theater and the development of New York 
City’s department stores. As Schweitzer explains, these 
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two institutions both helped create the Ladies’ Mile, a 
female-centered consumer district, and then later 
helped expand that consumer space beyond its initial 
geographic borders. From choosing locations near each 
other in order to capitalize on women’s street traffic, to 
promoting fashions that linked Broadway stars with ev- 
eryday shoppers, to featuring shop-girl musicals that 
highlighted the links between women and commerce, 
theaters and department stores consciously and uncon- 
sciously helped shape American consumer culture. De- 
partment store window dressers designed store win- 
dows that looked like elaborate stage productions, and 
theaters began to include product placements and to 
feature fashions designed not in fashion houses but in 
department stores. Both sought to contain or downplay 
the occasionally erupting labor issues that threatened 
the illusion of female consumption divorced from con- 
sumer responsibility. 

This work carefully documents changes in American 
values from the nineteenth to the twentieth century. In 
their engagements with fashion, theater going, and 
shopping, women’s demands for respectability on the 
streets and in commercial institutions gradually gave 
way to their demands for pleasure in those same spaces. 
Some of the seemingly fierce boundaries of race and 
class gave way to more fluid notions of women’s ap- 
propriate performances of femininity and beauty. Con- 
sumer opportunities as modeled in theater and acted 
out in shopping supported the notion that beauty came 
not from within but was artificially imprinted on the 
body and thus available to greater numbers of women. 
Even so, as Schweitzer documents, those women with 
less of a hold on whiteness (Jewish, African American, 
and Irish stage performers) had to negotiate a number 
of real boundaries in their interpretations of fashion 
and of professionalism in the theater world. 

There is a great deal more in this book than I have 
space to mention. Schweitzer provides a close reading 
of the conflicts between theater critics and the business- 
men who attempted to turn theater from a highbrow 
enterprise to entertainment for the masses. These same 
critics, who often peddled antisemitism amid that set of 
critiques, also turned their attention to women, both 
working class and middle class, who equally effectively 
seemed to degrade the art form by their presence, their 
own theatrical performances as fashion-minded the- 
atergoers, and their exuberance. The book includes 
dozens of images, of maps, cartoons, advertisements, 
and photographs, which work effectively to bring the 
reader back to a Times Square of a hundred years ago. 

JENNIFER SCANLON 
Bowdoin College 


JAN Otsson. Los Angeles before Hollywood: Journalism 
and American Film Culture, 1905 to 1915. Stockholm: 
National Library of Sweden. 2008. Pp. 479. $35.00. 


Jan Olsson’s title might be called a necessary but not 


sufficient indication of the wide-ranging scope of his 
study, which explores not only journalistic discourses on 
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early twentieth-century U.S. film culture but also the 
multifaceted interfaces between the press and motion 
pictures in the period 1905-1915. Los Angeles is a cen- 
tral though not exclusive focus, representing a contri- 
bution to the developing “local history” scholarship in 
film studies that aims to accumulate data on the emer- 
gence of cinema in varied cities and communities, based 
on intensive archival research. The author functions as 
both flaneur and detective, to adapt a formulation of 
film historian Tom Gunning, in guiding readers through 
numerous aspects of the historical reception of Amer- 
ican film culture, as well as historiographic debates in 
the cinema studies field. 

The formulation “Los Angeles before Hollywood” 
points away from familiar accounts of the movie indus- 
try’s growth and concentration in southern California, 
even though the time frame 1905-1915 encompasses 
the beginnings of that other story. The emphasis instead 
is on film exhibition and spectatorship, on entrepre- 
neurs opening theaters and patrons attending them, 
and on the responses of media, government, and civic 
institutions to the ways in which movies were screened 
and watched. In this perspective, 1905 marks the com- 
mencement of the “nickelodeon era,” the expansion of 
movie-going in storefront five-cent theaters, and 1915 
denotes the end of what film historians call the “tran- 
sition era,” when short-film programs and humble ven- 
ues gave way to more sumptuous houses and feature- 
length films. Olsson considers this decade of 
transformation within “the general patterns of socio- 
cultural change wrought by modernity” (p. 24): the lat- 
ter a frequently invoked but also contested term, as the 
author concedes, in film historiography. 

Olsson’s signal research contribution is his study of 
film reportage in no fewer than eleven Los Angeles 
newspapers of the period (pp. 397-398). From this ac- 
creted evidence, he charts “five stages of media inter- 
action” (p. 69) with the movies. The first, going back to 
the inaugural exhibitions of the 1890s, emphasizes tech- 
nology, a concern with how motion pictures were made, 
with the apparatus and its potential for recording the 
world and its impact on visual experience. The second, 
coinciding with the arrival of nickel theaters, takes on 
the character of urban anthropology, flaneur-journal- 
ists strolling through inner city districts observing the 
crowds of moviegoers and surrounding street life and 
reporting on this strange new cultural behavior. Third 
comes a reform and regulatory mode, concerned with 
issues of health and morals within the viewing space and 
the larger question of deleterious social effects of 
movie stories, through, for example, observing sexual 
behavior or criminal methods. The fourth, after 1910, 
represents a new regard, a growing familiarity with and 
normalization of film culture as a part of daily life. And 
the last stage, perhaps fully expressive of modernity’s 
impulses, involves newspapers’ direct participation in 
and exploitation of movie culture, soliciting advertising, 
staging promotions, offering film reviews and person- 
ality profiles as standard arts and feature coverage. 

Olsson enlivens this schema with his own personality 
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profiles drawn from the archival material he has un- 
earthed. There is Harry C. Carr, a Los Angeles Times 
reporter who chronicled the rise of the nickelodeons 
and their audiences, and Alice Stebbins Wells, de- 
scribed as the first American policewoman, appointed 
in 1910 in Los Angeles to carry out a reform mandate, 
steering young women away from the corrupting influ- 
ences of popular amusements. A key figure is Grace 
Darling (not her original name), a movie bit player 
hired by one of the early weekly newsreels, Hearst-Selig 
News Pictorial, and hyped, the author recounts, as a fe- 
male star reporter. Olsson links her new profession to 
the fictional movie serial heroines then at the height of 
popularity. In 1915 Darling embarked from New York 
through the Panama Canal to California, her progress 
reported weekly in the newsreel and extensively in the 
Hearst press, promoting, according to Olsson, both the 
new medium itself, and tourism to California. 
Olsson’s account of early Los Angeles film exhibition 
and spectatorship is highly detailed, utilizing business 
directories and other sources besides newspapers. It 
raises issues of class, race, ethnicity, and gender as re- 
flected in press reports, linked to the growing city’s 
changing demographics and evolving film culture. 
Along with this appealing work’s rich diversity of in- 
terests, ranging well beyond Los Angeles, one wishes 
for an even more extensive treatment of the city’s social 
and economic history, to provide a firmer and more 
rounded foundation on which to build a picture of the 
people and places of early movie-going. Olsson includes 
two contemporary maps of the downtown business dis- 
trict, from 1909 and 1913, but maps drawn specifically 
to pinpoint movie theater locations and a wider sense 
of the entertainment zones would have been more help- 
ful. 
ROBERT SKLAR 
New York University 


Puitiire G. Payne. Dead Last: The Public Memory of 
Warren G. Harding’s Scandalous Legacy. Athens, Ohio: 
Ohio University Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 267. Cloth $49.95, 
paper $24.95, 


Warren G. Harding’s presidency has generally been 
viewed by the public and by academic historians as a 
failure. While Phillip G. Payne’s book does not seek to 
reclaim Harding’s legacy from the dustbin of failed 
presidencies, it attempts to see how commemorative 
acts, literature, popular culture, and public discourse 
have shaped the negative public memory of our twenty- 
ninth president. Drawing upon manuscript collections, 
newspaper accounts, and significant literature (both fic- 
tion and non-fiction), Payne thoughtfully examines how 
a negative image of him formed over the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries and concludes that invoking War- 


_ ren G. Harding’s name has been synonymous with rep- 


resenting “what it means to fail as a president” (p. 17). 

The strength of Payne’s analysis reveals itself in the 
second chapter when the author discusses the role that 
Marion, Ohio, Harding’s hometown, played in the 1920 
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Republican campaign. Marion was front and center in 
the 1920 election because the Republican Party wanted 
to invoke the log cabin myth by portraying Harding as 
a man with humble origins; he linked himself to the 
myth by delivering speeches in a front porch campaign 
that recalled America’s pioneer heritage and sense of 
community. Payne carefully recounts how local boost- 
ers, acting under the direction of the Marion Civic As- 
sociation, took the lead in working closely with the Re- 
publican Party to stage parades, appeal to different 
constituencies, and provide the general backdrop for all 
campaign events. 

Payne’s analysis also shines in the third chapter when 
he explores the role that the Harding Memorial Asso- 
ciation played in commemorating the president after 
his death. He describes how the Harding Memorial As- 
sociation struggled to invoke the log cabin myth again 
to raise support and money for the memorial after the 
administration’s scandals were slowly revealed to the 
public. By the end of the 1920s, the Republican Party 
had backed away from the memorial, relegating its pro- 
motion to the local boosters who had supported Har- 
ding in the front porch campaign of 1920. They nev- 
ertheless raised enough money by 1927 and completed 
the memorial; however, they struggled to get a Repub- 
lican president to dedicate it. Herbert Hoover finally 
came to Marion in 1931, but, as Payne notes, his re- 
marks about Harding at the dedication were not exactly 
complimentary. The author, who has grounded his re- 
search in the current literature on public memory, sug- 
gests that once the log cabin myth lost its cachet, “the 
memorial stood less as a mark of Harding’s place in 
national history and increasingly as a local architectural 
triumph” (p. 65). 

In the next three chapters, Payne examines how Har- 
ding’s public memory has been shaped by works of fic- 
tion and non-fiction. While these chapters are interest- 
ing and important in explaining how Harding’s “dead 
last” legacy was crafted, one is left to wonder just how 
influential some of this material is. In chapter four, 
Payne critiques F. Scott Fitzgerald’s play The Vegetable: 
Or, From President to Postman (1923); however, the 
work, which deals with the administration’s scandals, 
was only performed live for a couple of weeks, so its 
brief appearance on stage begs the question of just how 
influential it was in shaping Harding’s public memory. 

Payne devotes the fifth chapter to William Estabrook 
Chancellor, a sociologist who traveled to Marion to try 
to uncover Harding’s genealogical roots in the early 
1920s and who published a book in 1922 that concluded 
that Harding had African ancestry. Payne demonstrates 
that Chancellor’s claim, which has never been proven, 
did have an impact on the ways in which subsequent 
authors viewed Harding. He also shows how a 1927 
book by Nan Britton, The President’s Daughter, influ- 
enced the former president’s public memory. Britton 
claimed that she had had an extramarital affair with 
Harding, and the result of that relationship was a 
daughter. While the alleged affair was never conclu- 
sively substantiated, Payne persuasively argues that 
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Britton’s book “dealt the final, fatal blow to Harding’s 
reputation” (p. 126). 

The seventh chapter takes us back to Marion and dis- 
cusses the custody of Harding’s papers, which were held 
by the Harding Memorial Association and were later 
transferred to the Ohio Historical Society. In the final 
chapter, Payne examines how Harding’s “dead last” im- 
age continues to play out in modern politics and on the 
Internet. Strangely, the author does not assess how 
Marion and the Harding Memorial Association com- 
memorated Harding’s legacy from 1965 to the present, 
leaving the reader wondering how his hometown has 
viewed his mixed legacy in recent decades. In the final 
analysis, however, Payne gives the reader much to con- 
sider and convincingly makes the case that Harding has 
remained relevant until today because he has become 
the benchmark by which other presidential failings are 
assessed, concluding that “Harding continues to hover 
at the edge of our national memory, where he is re- 
discovered when[ever] one of our leaders fails” (p. 223). 

Jon E. TAYLOR 
University of Central Missouri 


RANDALL J. STEPHENS. The Fire Spreads: Holiness and 
Pentecostalism in the American South. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 393. $27.95. 


Randall J. Stephens traces the rise of holiness theology 
and Pentecostalism from the beliefs of fringe groups to 
a mass religious phenomenon in the American South, 
beginning in the late nineteenth century and continuing 
through the twentieth. Carefully examining source ma- 
terial such as church publications and records, Stephens 
tells the story of how these movements originated in the 
North and West, with socially liberal values, and grad- 
ually acquired a widespread association with southern 
culture and conservative politics. 

Since Pentecostalism now claims almost half a billion 
followers, the book offers important research on the 
growing influence that this form of Christianity has had 
on the culture of the American South. Stephens seems 
to write from an insider’s perspective on the movement, 
although he leaves the extent of his personal experience 
unclear. 

This lack of clarity on Stephens’s relationship to his 
subject matter seems to constitute the book’s only ma- 
jor weakness for a reader from outside of this tradition. 
Stephens distances himself from those he studies, and 
at times seems to dismiss their understanding of the 
growing power of their movement. For instance, he 
asks, “Just who joined the holiness ranks in the South? 
And perhaps more important, were there particular 
cultural and social factors that led some to ally them- 
selves with the movement and others to oppose it?” (p. 
57). In answering these questions, Stephens allows that 
“initiates attributed the movement’s success to God. 
They seldom noted social factors, which they would 
have considered more mundane” (p. 57). But then he 
focuses exclusively and unapologetically on these fac- 
tors, making statements such as, “There were numerous 
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reasons why certain individuals identified with the 
movement” (p. 58) without ever considering what the 
individuals themselves had to say about their motives. 
In matters of belief—especially in the context of a re- 
ligion that stresses the importance of individual spiri- 
tual experience—it seems an oversight to ignore insider 
perspectives on the growth of the movement. Stephens 
should have addressed this issue, if only to clarify why 
it would have been impractical to focus on it. As it 
stands, the book seems to privilege intellectual reason 
over religious experience, a more subtle bias than the 
stereotype that holiness and Pentecostal believers are 
uneducated country bumpkins—an idea that Stephens 
takes great pains to dismiss. 

The story Stephens details is compelling. He makes 
a well-documented argument for the origins of south- 
ern Pentecostalism in the western and northern holi- 
ness tradition, which caused social upheaval when 
brought to the South. Having accepted the idea of “per- 
fectionism,” that a sinless life was possible for anyone 
through an immediate and life-changing experience of 
sanctification (second baptism), many holiness adher- 
ents reevaluated their lives and made profound 
changes, such as joining the abolitionist movement. Al- 
though—and perhaps because—these believers occu- 
pied the fringes of southern culture, they challenged it 
deeply. “At the same time, women assumed leadership 
roles often denied to them in other churches” (p. 9). 

Stephens also explores the link between the growth 
of the holiness movement and the rise of cheaply pro- 
duced mass publications during the nineteenth century. 
Holiness pamphlets, newspapers, and books helped be- 
lievers feel part of a community even when living far 
from others of the same convictions. And with the in- 
crease in literacy among both blacks and whites, po- 
tential readers and believers multiplied. Stephens 
notes, “Some holiness converts even thought of their 
periodicals and books as a kind of substitute for actual 
religious communities” (p. 126). 

As this sense of common culture deepened, main- 
stream church authorities pushed back against holiness 
theology, rejecting the second baptism experience of 
sanctification and the belief that a sinless life was pos- 
sible. At the same time, some holiness believers em- 
braced a philosophy of “premillennialism,” claiming 
that the turn of the century would bring apocalypse and 
a second coming of Christ. These pressures caused 
splits from mainstream churches and among holiness 
factions. Some believers embraced an evangelistic style 
and further baptisms of the spirit, which brought spir- 
itual gifts such as faith healing and speaking in tongues. 
Some of these groups later coalesced into the southern 
Pentecostal movement. 

In the midst of this upheaval, the egalitarian aspect 
of the movement largely disappeared. As holiness and 
Pentecostal churches faced charges of “mongreliza- 
tion” (p. 239) and sometimes violence, black and white 
congregations segregated, women lost their leadership 
roles, and social conservatism came to dominate the 
scene. In the twentieth century, “southern Pentecostals 
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desired the kind of respect, status, and citizenship that 
their forerunners tended to shun. As a result, enthu- 
siasts had become more like their culturally conserva- 
tive middle-class religious peers” (p. 264), and very dif- 
ferent from their spiritual forerunners. 
SHELLY O’FORAN 
Independent scholar 


Tisa WENGER. We Have a Religion: The 1920s Pueblo 
Indian Dance Controversy and American Religious Free- 
dom. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
in association with the William P. Clements Center for 
Southwest Studies, Southern Methodist University. 
2009. Pp. xx, 333. Cloth $59.95, paper $22.95. 


In the last two decades Native American tribes have 
reasserted their indigenous rights to gather herbs and 
plants, protect unmarked graves, and preserve sacred 
sites and landscapes on public lands. In legal journals, 
in federal courts, and in books, articles, and oral tes- 
timony American Indians have framed their ancient re- 
lationship to the land in the context of religious free- 
dom and traditional access to sacred sites and gathering 
areas. This has been an effective argument advanced by 
Native scholars, anthropologists, and public historians, 
yet in the early twentieth century Native Americans 
themselves did not use the term “religion” to define 
their customs and cultures. 

In a groundbreaking and important monograph, re- 
ligious historian Tisa Wenger details the Pueblo Indian 
dance controversy of the 1920s and the evolution of the 
concept that Indian customs have protections under the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. Without go- 
ing to court, this notion took hold and Indian dance 
became a form of protected expression. Subsequent 
references to Native American “religion” can be traced 
back to the Victorian uproar that pitted Protestant mis- 
sionaries and Indian boarding schools, Catholic mis- 
sions, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the All- 
Pueblo Council, and numerous Santa Fe artists and 
literati in a complicated dance of their own defending 
or deploring Pueblo dance traditions. 

Christian Indians, the product of rigid boarding 
school educations, railed against “pagan dances,” while 
other Native Americans insisted that their dances main- 
tained the earth’s balance and were a form of prayer in 
stark contrast to the white man’s erotic flapper dances 
of the 1920s. As Wenger carefully explains, the real con- 
flict was “the struggle for authority in Indian affairs” (p. 
171). She successfully argues that “The dance contro- 
versy, and the new views of religion it introduced, fa- 
cilitated a major transition in the history of federal In- 
dian policy” (p. 4). At stake was the forced assimilation 
of Native Americans who had repeatedly seen their tra- 
ditions and ceremonies denounced and even made il- 
legal. 

After the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ “Religious 
Crimes Code” (1883) prohibited sun dances and tra- 
ditional giveaways to redistribute wealth to the poor, 
the Dawes Allotment Act (1887) forced Indians to be- 
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come private property owners to break up communal 
lands. Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. 
Burke’s “Circular No. 1665: Indian Dancing” (1921) 
and the supplement two years later recommended for- 
bidding certain ceremonies and prohibited participa- 
tion by dancers under fifty years old. 

The dance controversy emerged as the new science of 
anthropology became a legitimate academic pursuit. 
Artists and writers also defended Native traditions. El- 
sie Clews Parsons, Mary Austin, Mabel Dodge Luhan, 
Charles F. Lummis, and John Collier all spoke passion- 
ately about Indian rights, as did Pablo Abeita, Tony Lu- 
jan, and Martin Vigil. But the controversy was never 
simple, and it swirled around other issues such as 
Pueblo land disputes, the Bursum Bill (1922), and the 
Indian Citizenship Act (1924). 

Critics viewed the dances as “race demoralization 
and degeneracy . . . characterized by unbridled license” 
(p. 144), and the question of who would dance and when 
came to split tribes and to pit “progressive” tribal coun- 
cils against traditional, hereditary tribal leadership. At 
question were the federal administration of Indian af- 
fairs, cultural modernism and the movement toward 
secular authority, and individual rights and freedoms 
for tribal members within their pueblos. Protestant and 
Catholic “friends of the Indian” who had manipulated 
the BIA for years lost power. 

In six chapters with exhaustive endnotes, Wenger 
links the 1920s Pueblo Indian dance controversy with 
later issues and laws that today define Native American 
religious freedom. But she lacks actual descriptions of 
the contested dances and could have used more Indian 
quotes and comments either from the historical record 
or from contemporary native dancers. Although the last 
two chapters—entitled “The Implications of Religious 
Freedom” and “Religious Freedom and the Category of 
Religion into the Twenty-First Century”—provide ex- 
cellent overviews of diverse American tribes and pan- 
Indian religious movements, there is no follow-up con- 
clusion that specifically describes the status of 
contemporary Indian dance as either religious expres- 
sion or as personal, private, tribal tradition. 

That said, this is a seminal study of American Indian 
affairs in the early twentieth century recommended for 
all libraries and academic programs in which modern 
Native American and indigenous religious issues are 
discussed. 

ANDREW GULLIFORD 
Fort Lewis College 


Donna T. Haverty-STACKE. America’s Forgotten Holi- 
day: May Day and Nationalism, 1867-1960. (American 
History and Culture.) New York: New York University 
Press. 2009. Pp. x, 303. $45.00. 


If Americans today think about May Day at all, they do 
not think of it as a quintessentially American holiday. 
Donna T. Haverty-Stacke wants to remind us that, for 
over fifty years, May Day celebrations shaped American 
political culture and compelled new definitions of 
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American nationalism. At first glance, her narrative 
seems familiar: late nineteenth-century working-class 
radicals (by which she specifically means socialists, an- 
archists, and communists) offered substantive chal- 
lenges to the industrial capitalist order. These chal- 
lenges reached their popular and political acme in the 
heady days of the 1930s, subsided during World War I, 
and vanished in the chilly climate of the Cold War. 
However, Haverty-Stacke offers a significantly more 
nuanced, complicated, and messier take on this trajec- 
tory, showing that radicalism has been an ongoing, en- 
dogenous part of American political culture and a vital 
component of twentieth-century politics and expres- 
sions of nationalism. She can make this argument so 
persuasively because of her focus on broad, vernacular 
politics, created as much in the street as in formal po- 
litical processes. Public displays of radicalism, including 
those by women and children, elicited vigorous reac- 
tions, and May Day became a central forum for radicals 
and non-radicals alike to argue over the future of the 
United States. 

May Day inspired debates over the nature of radical 
politics and American nationalism from the holiday’s 
modern, domestic origins in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even as radical labor agitators pushed Marxist or 
anarchist agendas and sought to make May Day cele- 
brations platforms for radical critiques of industrial 
America, fissures appeared among the radicals over just 
how “American” the parades should be. As Harvey- 
Stacke’s richly detailed analysis of the planning and 
performance of the 1898 parade shows, some organiz- 
ers wanted to ban the appearance of the American flag 
while others embraced it, insisting that socialism was 
not incompatible with American values. May Day re- 
vealed divisions within the broader labor movement as 
well. When American Federation of Labor (AFL) lead- 
ers like Samuel Gompers grew uneasy with May Day’s 
radicalism, they turned instead to Labor Day because 
it seemed “more respectable and more American ” (p. 
1): 

But no one radicalism could control the meanings of 
May Day. Parade participants carried American flags 
whether organizers wanted them to or not. AFL mem- 
bers marched in both May Day and Labor Day parades. 
Female workers used the parades to bring their own 
concerns to public attention. Haverty-Stacke’s use of 
photographs, carefully chosen and adroitly positioned 
in the text, makes it impossible to ignore the hetero- 
geneity of the holiday. Images of smiling seamstresses 
holding a giant shirtwaist aloft, the elaborate float of a 
women’s auxiliary union, Jewish bakers demanding 
higher wages, and children agitating against child labor 
all highlight the multitude of meanings—radical, main- 
stream, local, national, international—that May Day 
had at the turn of the century. 

The conservative climate of the 1920s literally pushed 
May Day indoors and tied it more directly to left-wing 
political movements. However, to be out of sight did not 
mean that the issues associated with the holiday were 
out of mind. Children in particular became involved in 
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radical politics, a fact not lost on anxious reformers and 
conservatives. In a sharp discussion of the interplay be- 
tween radical and mainstream views of what it meant to 
be “American,” Haverty-Stacke describes the efforts of 
Boy Scouts and Rotary Clubs to contain working-class 
radicalism through alternative celebrations like Loyalty 
Day and Child Health Day. Despite the successes of 
these alternatives, in the 1930s May Day triumphantly 
reappeared as an extremely popular public event under 
the guidance of the Communist Party. But soon internal 
divisions within the Left, especially after the 1939 Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, fractured support for the 
holiday. Fear of foreign influence made many Ameri- 
cans distrust it. The holiday’s association with commu- 
nism was more than socialists could overcome, and 
their efforts to redefine it largely failed. 

By World War II, American workers increasingly 
turned to Labor Day and Flag Day as benign alterna- 
tives. Well before the Cold War, May Day had vanished 
into a pluralist vision of working-class Americanism. By 
the 1950s, most Americans had rejected May Day and 
went about forgetting its vibrant presence in their po- 
litical history. For Haverty-Stacke, the loss of May Day 
as an expression of “truly radical dissent” represents a 
real tragedy (p. 221). Without socialist and communist- 
tinged class politics to protest social inequities, Amer- 
icans ceased to demand social change and argued in- 
stead for a greater share in national prosperity. Such a 
conclusion leaves little room for the twentieth century’s 
robust, consumer-based social movements, Big Labor’s 
own efforts to promulgate social change, or middle- 
class reform efforts. More importantly, though, it leaves 
little room for Haverty-Stacke’s own argument, so per- 
suasively laid out in this book: namely, that radicalism 
has shaped American political culture and, in the pro- 
cess, forced radical agendas and alternative national- 
isms into the mainstream. Forgetting the history of May 
Day is not just about forgetting earlier alternatives to 
the present day, but also about forgetting that radical- 
isms—of nearly every variety—are as American as ap- 
ple pie. 

ROSANNE CURRARINO 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 


Diana SeE.ic. Americans All: The Cultural Gifts Move- 
ment. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xili, 367. $49.95. 


Historians of American immigration and ethnicity tend 
to treat the 1920s and 1930s as something of a “dead 
period,” portraying these decades as a time when 
America’s response to a recently increased foreign 
presence involved primarily the refinement and imple- 
mentation of quota-based restrictions. This, in turn, 
leads to the characterization of the era as a historical 
moment when decidedly xenophobic attitudes and be- 
haviors dominated the nation. Diana Selig’s new book 
challenges this limited interpretation by focusing on the 
cultural gifts movement. Led mainly by educators, this 
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effort sought to “celebrate the contributions of immi- 
grants and minority groups to American life” (p. 2), 
thereby promoting greater acceptance of the nation’s 
increasingly diverse population. Advocates pursued 
their agenda largely through the development and dis- 
semination of enlightened school curricula. 

Selig’s deft prose and insightful interpretations dem- 
onstrate the movement’s complexity as well as that of 
the American milieu in which it sought to deliver it mes- 
sage. She shows that even as practitioners enthusiasti- 
cally pursued their goals, they often struggled with how 
best to address and overcome contradictory concerns. 
In the case of religious instruction, for example, prac- 
titioners believed that appreciation of different heri- 
tages could alleviate prejudice, but they worried that 
their message could be perceived as proselytism. This 
was especially true when dealing with Jews. Diversity 
proponents working in the South battled not just en- 
trenched racial prejudice but also concerns that African 
American leaders would view white advocates as overly 
paternalistic. Also in the South, educational work 
aimed at easing racial tensions often came at a price: 
failure to confront either segregation’s political foun- 
dation or its socioeconomic manifestations. 

Their reluctance to address such matters frequently 
prompts Selig to be decidedly critical of her subjects, 
with her analysis often faulting the limitations of either 
their vision or their accomplishments. To be sure, cul- 
tural gifts proponents did not behave as civil rights ad- 
vocates did during the 1960s and beyond, choosing 
instead to pursue more modest objectives. Selig’s de- 
scriptions and analysis as well as the rhetorical evidence 
she employees all indicate (at least to this reviewer) 
that those involved in the interwar cultural gifts move- 
ment appreciated the need for more far-reaching re- 
form, most notably of a socioeconomic nature, but they 
also realized the difficulties and the potential conse- 
quences of challenging well-entrenched power bases. 
Rachel Davis DuBois, one of the longtime cultural gifts 
advocates, is quoted as acknowledging that while some 
of the movement’s behavior may have been “conser- 
vative” on socioeconomic matters, her peers did “rec- 
ognize” the existence of such problems (p. 233). Nu- 
merous other quotes from the heyday of the gifts 
campaign show that, indeed, proponents tried to ad- 
dress these problems whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

By using a thematic organization for most of her 
chapters, Selig generally treats the interwar years as a 
single period rather than as historically distinct de- 
cades. This approach tends to minimize the consider- 
able differences between the “Roaring Twenties” and 
the “Depressed Thirties.” The universal extent of so- 
cioeconomic collapse after 1929 certainly must have in- 
fluenced “native” attitudes toward immigrants and 
their children while simultaneously diminishing the fi- 
nancial resources available to the cultural gifts propo- 
nents. The book contains some references to the Great 
Depression and the New Deal, but more thorough ex- 
plication of the role—if any—played by New Deal 
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agencies would be interesting. Selig does adopt a more 
chronological approach, with good results, in the con- 
cluding chapters dealing with second-generation Amer- 
icans and the coming of World War II. 

These criticisms, however, are relatively minor. Se- 
lig’s book stands as an excellent treatment of ethnic and 
immigration history between the world wars. It provides 
balance to works that tend to emphasize the era’s more 
repressive aspects, benefiting both scholars whose re- 
search focuses on the 1920s and 1930s and educators 
seeking innovative ways to teach these decades’ history, 
offering them all much valuable information, analysis, 
and interpretation. 

RoBeERT F. ZEIDEL 
University of Wisconsin, 
Stout 


MarceL CHoTKowskK! LAFOLLETTE. Science on the Air: 
Popularizers and Personalities on Radio and Early Tele- 
vision. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2008. Pp. 
x, 314. $27.50. 


Scientists in the twentieth century have often viewed 
techniques of popularization with disdain, Marcel 
Chotkowski LaFollette tells us, and in the United States 
the broadcast media have rarely believed that un- 
adorned scientific programs could attract significant au- 
diences. In this new book LaFollette charts the effort 
to find a middle ground between these two positions, 
exploring a moment when some thought that effort 
could pay off, a time when it might have been possible 
to find space for science on the airwaves. 

In the end, LaFollette argues, that effort proved 
largely unsuccessful. Those scientists who considered 
radio a valuable way to educate the public about science 
in the 1920s and 1930s found it harder and harder to get 
their messages out as broadcasting came under increas- 
ingly tight commercial control. In the 1930s, 1940s, and 
1950s radio networks, and then television networks as 
well, increasingly marginalized science, reducing time 
for science programming and focusing that program- 
ming more on entertainment than education. 

In making this case, LaFollette mines rich sources to 
tell the stories of those who sought to popularize sci- 
ence from the 1920s through the 1940s, with a final 
chapter considering the 1950s. She introduces the 
(mostly) men who worked to bring science to the pop- 
ulace through the new medium of broadcasting and 
traces their efforts. Taking this personal approach— 
particularly early in the study—LaFollette suggests that 
disseminating scientific information broadly not only fit 
a vision of civic education, but also stemmed from per- 
sonal and institutional ambitions. Expanding beyond 
the personalities involved, she presents particularly 
strong sections on the Science Service and 1930s radio 
programs. The case of the Science Service suggests the 
most organized path that popularizers followed: creat- 
ing a news syndicate to distribute science news and to 
allow scientists to explain that science. The two chap- 
ters on radio programs of the mid- to late 1930s provide 
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concrete examples of what it meant to filter science 
through increasingly commercial networks. World War 
II and the postwar period added a new concern— 
whether science should be public at all or kept as a state 
secret—and the author considers how popularizers 
navigated that pressure. 

LaFollette’s approach to this history of science’s pop- 
ularizers suggests a story of decline, as she sees science 
on the air moving from serious to frivolous. She ex- 
plains this trajectory by profitably setting the popular- 
ization effort within the context of the moment in 
broadcasting history. Starting in the late 1920s, this was 
a period of narrowing and increasingly commercial con- 
trol of broadcasting. The result was—for most groups, 
not just scientists—narrowing access to the air. This is 
hardly a new story in radio history, and LaFollette of- 
fers a familiar version of what happened to many 
groups. But while this account teaches us little about 
broadcast history, applying it to the popularization of 
science narrative is quite valuable. It explains the 
squeeze on those who wanted to bring science to the 
public: why it became harder for scientists to get airtime 
and what forces increasingly demanded that science be 
presented through drama and personalities. 

Both of these threads are easy to follow in LaFol- 
lette’s work, which is clear and straightforward. Still 
more to her credit, LaFollette encourages readers to 
ask some very fine questions. Some she examines in de- 
tail: how does the public learn about science in the age 
of mass media? who and what shapes the messages? 
Some are simply suggested: what is the place of scien- 
tific information in the modern United States? what is 
gained and lost in striking a balance between accuracy 
and audience appeal? does the means of communica- 
tion change the meaning of science? 

What the book does not offer is a clear way to begin 
answering these latter questions. LaFollette’s detailed 
discussion of popularizers and her argument about 
their shrinking significance on one level collide, leaving 
tough questions: if scientists had minimal access to the 
airwaves, did the efforts of popularizers matter? What 
was the impact of the story she so fully chronicles? Be- 
cause audience reaction and the influence of broadcasts 
largely lie beyond the scope of her project, in the end 
the reader does not know whether Americans became 
more or less scientifically literate as scilence—in a lim- 
ited and sometimes distorted fashion—took to the air. 

It is worth adding that science itself, as a concept, is 
largely unexamined here. It is presented as a static and 
uncontested idea. Science has one meaning in this ac- 
count, and the issue is how closely that meaning was 
represented in the mass media, not how scientists de- 
bated it or how it changed over time. 

But these critiques do not discredit the work. LaFol- 
lette provides a good account of the story she sets out 
to tell: how a small array of people worked to use broad- 
casting to popularize science and the ways the devel- 
oping structure of broadcasting constrained that effort. 

Bruce LENTHALL 
University of Pennsylvania 
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PATRICIA APPELBAUM. Kingdom to Commune: Protestant 
Pacifist Culture between World War I and the Vietnam 
Era. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
2009. Pp. x, 330. $39.95. 


Josepu Kip Kosex. Acts of Conscience: Christian Non- 
violence and Modern American Democracy. (Columbia 
Studies in Contemporary American History.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 352. 
$50.00. 


For generations, peace historians have done well to try 
to write the history of pacifism into the broader history 
of American democracy. But pick up any textbook on 
American history and you will find only sporadic men- 
tion of purveyors of nonviolence influencing the wider 
democratic culture. By the end of the twentieth century, 
however, pacifists could claim to have spurred some of 
the most important strategic and tactical developments 
in American democratic culture, particularly at the 
grass-roots level. 

Two primary rhetorical and practical obstacles seem 
to keep pacifists at the margins of textbook authors’ 
minds: the so-called discourse of “realism,” in which 
pacifists are portrayed as unrealistic dreamers; and the 
language of “peace” itself, now so distorted that leaders 
speak with no hint of irony of achieving peace through 
war, and the Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to a sitting 
president presiding over two wars and supporting pol- 
icies of rendition and indefinite detention. 

In such an age, the two books under review have a lot 
to offer. Unfortunately, although Patricia Appelbaum 
and Joseph Kip Kosek have written complementary 
studies, they also work a bit at cross purposes. Appel- 
baum and Kosek diverge particularly on the questions 
of degree of impact (or marginalization) the peace 
movement experienced over time and, perhaps less im- 
portant, the movement’s relationship to modernism (a 
more narrow point, but nevertheless germane because 
of the way that critics often cast proponents of nonvi- 
olence as delusional about the modern world’s dan- 
gers). 

Kosek offers the more traditional approach to Chris- 
tian nonviolence, an intellectual and political history 
that focuses especially on the Fellowship of Reconcil- 
iation (FOR), but he also makes more ambitious 
claims. By “putting the problem of violence at the cen- 
ter of its theory and practice,” he argues, the Christian 
nonviolent tradition best exemplified by FOR “offers 
an alternative model of political action and an alter- 
native history of the twentieth century” (p. 1). That may 
be too sweeping, but Kosek certainly reorients our ap- 
proach to the twentieth century. As his rigorous archi- 
val research demonstrates, FOR’s leaders unquestion- 
ably “influenced the major political traditions and 
social movements of modern American democracy” (p. 
3). Most important for readers today, Kosek strives 
throughout to demonstrate that Christian pacifists were 
important because they forced their contemporaries 
(and us) to understand that the central problem of the 
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twentieth century was not “Fascism, Communism, eco- 
nomic inequality, or the color line” but rather “the fact 
of human beings killing one another with extraordinary 
ferocity and effectiveness.” Eliminating violence thus 
became “the most urgent modern project” (p. 5). Given 
the way the twenty-first century has started, one appre- 
ciates the reminder. 

Kosek charts the evolution of Christian nonviolence 
from World War I through the 1920s and 1930s, when 
FOR built the “infrastructure” for spectacle—dramatic 
nonviolent protests that would take advantage of new 
mass communication technologies and, thus, reach a 
wider public. In addition to confronting lynching and 
USS. imperialism in Nicaragua, FOR helped fund A. J. 
Muste’s Brookwood Labor College and, most impor- 
tantly, introduced the work of Mohandas Gandhi to an 
American audience. Here Kosek emphasizes, among 
other key figures in establishing America’s Gandhian 
moment, Richard Bartlett Gregg as the first to translate 
Gandhian nonviolence into an American theory. In The 
Power of Non-Violence (1934) Gregg explained in the 
clearest terms to date how the spectacle of nonviolent 
practice attracts sympathizers, especially if carried out 
with “high excellence, discipline, unity, coherence, 
cleanness and courage so as to compel respect, admi- 
ration and wonder” (p. 101). 

Even so, in the rough class war years of the 1930s, and 
especially during World War II, FOR and allied pac- 
ifists struggled to be heard. These were the years in the 
wilderness, although Kosek shows that FOR did well to 
refine its arguments against violence while also stand- 
ing up against Japanese American incarceration (Gor- 
don Hirabayashi, plaintiff in one of the key Supreme 
Court cases, was a FOR member) and criticizing allies 
in the civil rights movement for accepting the legitimacy 
of the war (as the both the Double V campaign and A. 
Philip Randolph’s threatened march on Washington 
did). 

Through all of these years, allies—including former 
FOR members such as Reinhold Niebuhr—split from 
FOR over its absolute rigidity on the question of vio- 
lence and war. Niebuhr criticized the pacifists’ “inabil- 
ity to understand the tragic necessities of history” when 
they protested American-led area bombings that took 
the lives of countless civilians (p. 159). Although FOR 
leaders succeeded in exposing the hypocrisy of liberals 
who condemned enemy war crimes but could not coun- 
tenance American war crimes, they struggled to win 
over those who, even if they conceded the immorality 
of firebombing missions, could not oppose a total war 
against fascism. 

Ultimately, the horrors of the war led, Kosek argues, 
to a new “age of conscience” in the United States. 
Americans experienced a collective sense of regret, de- 
spite the Allied victory, over the scale of violence used 
during the war that made them more receptive as an 
audience to nonviolent appeals on questions of war and 
social justice in the ensuing decades. Here again, 
Gregg’s theories on the politics of spectacle were crit- 
ical. FOR’s influence arguably reached its peak in the 
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years during and after the Montgomery bus boycott, 
when Glenn E. Smiley introduced Martin Luther King, 
Jr. to Gregg’s work. King knew more about Gandhi and 
nonviolence than his peers, but the influence of Gregg 
led King to make the boycott and subsequent civil rights 
campaigns into more clearly Gandhian projects. When 
King described the movement’s tactics as holding racist 
violence “imprisoned in a luminous glare” he owed the 
idea of media-savvy nonviolence to FOR, Gandhi, and 
Gregg. In this way, Christian nonviolence both em- 
braced modernism and extended its reach throughout 
the rest of the century and into this one, as countless 
activists across so many diverse issues continue to draw 
from the FOR performative spectacle playbook. 

Where Kosek’s rendering of Christian nonviolence 
reveals it as shaping, over time, “the major political tra- 
ditions and social movements of modern American de- 
mocracy” (p. 3), Appelbaum’s study of pacifist culture 
portrays it as developing more as a folk sect that grew 
increasingly marginalized and antimodern over time. 

Appelbaum begins by asserting, wisely, that religious 
pacifism was/is “a culture, not only an ethical or moral 
commitment” (p. 2). She outlines a “matrix of culture 
and lifeways” that will have most readers who are ac- 
tivists in the movement nodding along in recognition. 
The key ingredients were/are “social networks, theol- 
ogy, performance, iconography, individual spiritual 
practice, rituals of identity, narratives, and material cul- 
ture” (p. 2). Taken together, this adds up to a “shared 
vernacular system of reference,” the glue that held the 
community together over many decades (p. 6). 

This matrix of culture originated with “mainline” 
Protestantism, influenced by elements of both evangel- 
ical and Social Gospel traditions. In the early years after 
World War I, the pacifist vernacular grew out of shared 
Biblical texts in which the primacy of Jesus as a model 
for Christian nonviolence was key. Later, during the 
World War II years, a “paradigm shift” occurred in 
which the mainline denominations supported Ameri- 
can war efforts and pacifists developed an “umbrella 
theology” that echoed Protestant liberalism but re- 
mained loose enough to accommodate people of var- 
ious faiths; that is, this distinct culture developed a 
“central emphasis on pacifism itself rather than on 
Christianity as the source of pacifism” (p. 3). 

According to Appelbaum, the postwar cultural shift 
moved pacifists to the margins of American life and to- 
ward developing the shared codes of pacifist culture 
more deliberately. Her focus on pacifist worship ser- 
vices, plays, pageantry, iconography, and heroic biog- 
raphies recovers a rich folk history of dual messaging in 
which the participants understood that these things 
held them together as a community and also aimed to 
persuade an outside audience. Little data exists to show 
that they won many adherents this way, but the per- 
formative culture “created a sense of solidarity through 
intensive work on acommon project” and helped to sus- 
tain the community over time. 

Like Kosek, Appelbaum cites the influence of Gregg 
but recovers his lesser-known book, Training for Peace: 
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A Program for Peace Workers (1937), as prescribing a 
prefigurative program: “a unified, holistic way of living 
in which process was integrated with result, spirit with 
body, and individual with community, with the ultimate 
goal of building peace” (p. 134). In short, Gregg called 
for cooperative farming and labor, and in the postwar 
years, no small number of pacifists moved to communal 
living arrangements. For Appelbaum, this represents 
the ultimate turn against modernism and modernity, a 
kind of back-to-the-land program that rejected modern 
life. 

Despite the rewards of this cultural history—and 
there are many—it is too bad that Appelbaum treats 
this pacifist subculture mostly in isolation. Her epilogue 
notwithstanding, she seems to resist making the bigger 
claims that Kosek makes about pacifists’ contributions 
to the wider American democratic culture that was in- 
disputably shaped in vital ways by their work. Even so, 
taken together, these two books go a long way toward 
claiming a more central role for Christian nonviolence 
in American democratic history. Textbook authors, 
teachers of U.S. survey courses, and the Nobel Peace 
Prize committee should take note. 

MICHAEL S. FOLEY 
University of Sheffield 


STEVEN J. TayLor. Acts of Conscience: World War II, 
Mental Institutions, and Religious Objectors. (Critical 
Perspectives on Disability.) Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 484. $45.00. 


Americans usually remember World War II as the good 
war, a conflict with strictly delineated lines of right and 
wrong where all citizens participated in the effort to 
defeat the forces of totalitarianism. And yet, approxi- 
mately 12,000 Americans refused to join in this conflict 
on account of their religious or personal pacifist beliefs, 
instead becoming conscientious objectors (COs) and 
joining the Civilian Public Service (CPS), a cooperative 
venture of the federal government’s Selective Service 
System and a consortium of historic peace churches. Of 
those individuals, 3,000 spent the war years working in 
institutions, hospitals, and training schools that housed 
individuals identified as mentally ill or feeble-minded. 
Although initially established as asylums to provide 
care and comfort, by 1940 most of these facilities had 
devolved into custodial warehouses that barely met the 
basic needs of the thousands of patients who lived 
there. The work of conscientious objectors at these fa- 
cilities provided “attempts to do something about the 
conditions at those institutions” (p. 387). Steven J. Tay- 
lor’s book traces the experiences of those COs who 
worked in such institutions, their attempts at systemic 
reform, and the failure of those reform efforts to make 
a lasting difference in the institutional system. He con- 
cludes, however, that this failure “is not the point of 
their story. The point is that they tried to make a dif- 
ference” (p. 395). 

Government officials originally sent religious objec- 
tors to work camps located in rural areas, where they 
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participated in tasks similar to those performed by 
members of the Civilian Conservation Corps. However, 
according to Taylor, “there was a pervasive feeling 
among CPS men that their work in the camps fell far 
short of being ‘work of national importance’ and rep- 
resented little more than make-work” (p. 57). By early 
1942, many CPS members had requested new assign- 
ments in public service work, including positions as at- 
tendants in mental hospitals. Facing severe labor short- 
ages, these institutions needed help desperately. CPS 
workers eventually served in forty-four mental hospi- 
tals and fifteen training schools (which housed those 
individuals labeled as “feeble-minded”) throughout the 
war. Taylor traces the experiences of CPS men in those 
positions, highlighting their difficulties with both vio- 
lent and severely impaired patients and abusive and un- 
caring staff members. Often shocked by the horrific 
conditions in the wards and the lack of compassionate 
care by paid staff, CPS workers soon began to raise 
awareness by talking to newspapers and pushing for 
governmental investigations of the facilities. These 
strategies were met with a variety of responses from 
institutional leaders and staff members. Some cooper- 
ated with CPS members, seeing their concerns as an 
opportunity to improve conditions and help patients. 
Most, however, viewed these exposés as detrimental to 
their institutional missions and destructive of staff mo- 
rale; as a result, they worked either to minimize the 
impact of the cries for reform or to remove CPS work- 
ers entirely from their facilities. 

Such tensions continued throughout the tenure of the 
program. By war’s end, several CPS workers felt that a 
more systemic approach to mental health reform was 
needed. Accordingly, they established the National 
Mental Health Foundation (NMHF), which published 
Out of Sight, Out of Mind in 1947. Designed to raise 
awareness of the problems associated with institution- 
alization, the book featured “eyewitness reports of con- 
ditions and treatment at forty-six mental hospitals” (p. 
139). By drawing public attention to these problems, 
the NMHF was instrumental in getting states like Penn- 
sylvania and Oklahoma to put more money into their 
mental health programs and remove incompetent or 
corrupt institutional officials. That said, the movement 
did little to significantly alter the American mental 
health system and improve the lives of those caught up 
in it. 

In the book’s most insightful chapters, Taylor chron- 
icles the 1950 absorption of the NMHF into a new um- 
brella organization entitled the National Association 
for Mental Health. With that bureaucratic move, the 
NMHE ceased its advocacy policies and became part of 
the medical establishment. Concerns about the treat- 
ment of mental patients became less important as the 
1950s saw institutional admissions skyrocket. It would 
not be until the late 1960s, when a new generation of 
activists came to the fore, that institutional reform 
would receive national attention again. 

This is an important book. Taylor has brought these 
COs out of the shadows and made their efforts part of 
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the accomplishments of the “Greatest Generation” as- 
sociated with World War II. He has also tied their ac- 
tivities to the reform efforts of reporters like Albert 
Deutsch and Mike Gorman, who were instrumental in 
pushing for reform in the 1940s. That said, the book 
could use some judicious editing; Taylor spends far too 
much time describing bureaucratic infighting and gov- 
ernmental policymaking. More importantly, he fails to 
connect this story to a broader examination of mental 
health policy in general. Left unanswered is the ques- 
tion of why, in spite of the efforts of those described by 
Taylor, American mental hospitals saw such a large 
spike in admissions in the post-World War II era. These 
criticisms aside, Taylor’s book shows the difference that 
individuals acting on moral principles can make in pub- 
lic policy. 

STEVEN NOLL 

University of Florida 


MecHan K. WINCHELL. Good Girls, Good Food, Good 
Fun: The Story of USO Hostesses during World War II. 
(Gender and American Culture.) Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 2008. Pp. 255. $30.00. 


A staple of America’s memory of the “good war” is the 
image of an attractive young woman jitterbugging with 
a handsome guy in a World War II uniform at the local 
USO. Like most pieces of that memory, the reality is 
much more complicated, ambiguous, and interesting, as 
Meghan K. Winchell so expertly documents in this 
book. 

The United Service Organizations responded to the 
needs of two different kinds of wartime Americans. All 
those millions of young men in uniform were often 
bored, homesick, and susceptible to alcohol and sex in 
ways that caused anxiety among the folks back home. 
Young women could be bored, too, and lots of them 
wished to assist the war effort. But volunteering for mil- 
itary service was an unattractive option for many mid- 
dle-class women, as was industrial work (despite Amer- 
ican society’s popular images of Rosie the Riveter). 
Thus, working on behalf of the USO seemed far more 
comfortable and appealing. Its clubs were a place where 
women could perform patriotic service by responding 
to the morale needs of servicemen. And they could have 
a good time. For many women, however, their actual 
work proved to be much more complex than matters of 
simple pleasure and patriotism. 

Winchell does an excellent job of showing the nature 
of the USO’s goals and methods, including its selection 
process and its supervision of volunteers. These volun- 
teers were of two types. Senior hostesses were usually 
married and over the age of thirty-five. Sometimes ad- 
dressed by soldiers and sailors as “Ma,” they performed 
the role of maternal caregiver and served as informal 
counselors for men (usually referred to as “boys”). Un- 
like the often asexual senior hostesses, the junior host- 
esses performed a more sexual role. Their training fo- 
cused on dress codes and charm lessons that advised 
them on the best ways to use lipstick and perfume. 
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Through engaging in conversation, serving cookies, 
playing ping-pong, mending, and dancing, junior host- 
esses were supposed to be hometown girls who would 
raise morale, provide companionship, and keep men 
away from bars, brothels, and victory girls (and the ram- 
pant venereal diseases of wartime America). It was de- 
manding work and full of tensions, but many former 
hostesses remembered their wartime experiences with 
great affection. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Winchell’s 
analysis is the way in which some junior hostesses sub- 
verted the “good girl” label. The USO’s Hints for Host- 
esses in Service Clubs booklet warned them, “You must 
learn to give service without giving too much of ‘you’” 
(p. 163). Winchell carefully examines the ways in which 
“this morale work was a tame form of sex work.” It was 
often the case that young women did not behave only 
like sisters toward servicemen; they also found pleasure 
in the body contact of slow dancing, in the sexually 
charged jitterbug, in a quick kiss, and in slipping away 
from the club for a date. For many good girls, Winchell 
shows, the USO was a “safe place to experiment with 
sexual behavior” (p. 133). Of necessity, many USOs 
gradually modified their no-dating policies even as 
hostesses maintained their reputations as respectable 
women. 

Most of the 1.5 million Americans who volunteered 
as USO hostesses were middle and upper-class white 
women. Winchell pays great attention to other kinds of 
Americans as well. Young African American women 
wishing to volunteer faced the kinds of segregation 
common in the 1940s as well as challenges in meeting 
white definitions of what it meant to be “good girls.” 
The NAACP pushed for integrated clubs, and the USO 
encouraged integration. The decision remained with lo- 
cal communities, however, where segregation was often 
the preference. All-black USO clubs emerged, staffed 
by black volunteers. While black soldiers were turned 
away from many white clubs, in some instances local 
USOs pushed against race conventions and welcomed 
African American soldiers. Other Americans not fully 
welcome or comfortable in USO clubs were women in 
military uniform. Just like the boys, WAVES or WACs 
might have been lonely and homesick, too, but their 
military status challenged traditional gender roles, es- 
pecially when compared to those of USO hostesses. 
And, of course, the USO functioned on assumptions of 
the heterosexuality of men and women. 

Winchell has provided a first-rate case study of gen- 
der, race, and class at a significant point in American 
history. She has focused scholarly attention upon an im- 
portant home-front wartime organization, thus reveal- 
ing how the USO is far more interesting than the ways 
in which it is portrayed in standard tales of the “good 
war.” Winchell’s extensive research in primary sources 
and her accessible writing make this a book of broad 
interest. 

JAMES H. MADISON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
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AuicE YANG Murray. Historical Memories of the Jap- 
anese American Internment and the Struggle for Redress. 
(Asian America.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 590. $65.00. 


Given the familiarity of the internment of Japanese 
Americans during World War II as a topic of historical 
study, some may wonder if there is need for yet another 
book about it. But Alice Yang Murray has done far 
more than rehearse a familiar narrative. She shows 
how, over the course of sixty years, that narrative has 
shifted and changed, depending on its authors and their 
audiences. Although she started her research with the 
goal of writing exclusively about the redress movement 
of the 1980s, she soon realized that this was not, in fact, 
a unified political phenomenon (p. 2). Instead, she 
found that the battle for redress was won through the 
work of three separate, at times even conflicting, cam- 
paigns that based their actions in differing accounts of 
internment. Yang Murray therefore wisely broadened 
the scope of her project to tell what had happened be- 
fore the redress movement (p. 3). In so doing, she 
hoped to document the wide-ranging interpretations of 
internment history held by groups claiming to represent 
either the government or people of Japanese ancestry. 
The result is an innovative and significant contribution 
to Asian American history in particular and American 
history in general. 

Yang Murray divides her book into several “memory 
arenas” with the goal of analyzing “the role of the larger 
historical context, the particular dynamics of each 
arena, the backgrounds of the arena participants, and 
the impact of these presentations of history” (p. 12). 
The subtlety of this operation is most noticeable in the 
book’s earlier chapters, not least those that treat intern- 
ment itself. For example, the first two chapters discuss 
the government’s use of “military necessity” as the ra- 
tionale for internment as well as the role that the War 
Relocation Authority (WRA) played in administering 
the internment camps. Both topics have received schol- 
arly attention from the 1950s onward. Similarly, the dis- 
cussion in chapter four of studies run by social scientists 
treats a subject familiar from work by Lane Ryo Hiraba- 
yashi, among others. And yet, on closer inspection, 
Yang Murray’s ambitious interpretive approach re- 
frames such moments, challenging the reader to view 
these topics in a different light. 

Such challenges build on the use of the historical re- 
verberations of internment to show both how represen- 
tations of this singular event have metamorphosed and 
how Japanese Americans have themselves changed in 
response. For example, Yang Murray’s later chapters 
show how the very act of campaigning for redress ul- 
timately brought forward remarkably complex and di- 
verse Japanese American responses to imprisonment. 
At the same time, these chapters provide the reader 
with new material that helps explain why factions within 
the Japanese American community regarded intern- 
ment in disparate ways. Take, for example, Yang Mur- 
ray’s discussion of the three Japanese American groups 
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that led the campaign for redress: the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League (JACL), the National Council for 
Japanese American Redress (NCJAR) and the Na- 
tional Coalition for Redress/Reparations (NCRR). The 
NCRR, a group of Sansei (the children of Japanese 
American internees), rejected the JACL’s repeated ref- 
erences to Nisei patriotism and the bravery of the 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team ‘as justification for redress, 
arguing that such references were essentially the last 
gasps of what they considered a failed wartime strategy 
of assimilation and accommodation (p. 314). The NC- 
JAR, led by Nisei such as William Hohri, also rejected 
the JACL’s accommodationist stance. According to 
Yang Murray, the NCJAR believed that the redress 
movement should “revive a tradition of Japanese 
American resistance, which had been denied or mini- 
mized in JACL accounts of the camp” (p. 304). 

The strength of Yang Murray’s interpretive frame- 
work can be seen again in her final chapter, where she 
opens with another account of conflicts over the J ACL’s 
role in internment narratives. This time, however, she 
shows how signing the Civil Liberties Act of 1988 served 
as an impetus for the Japanese American community to 
resolve its internecine disputes, culminating in a 1990 
report sponsored by the JACL that described wartime 
draft resisters as “honorable and loyal Americans” who 
made different, but no less important, sacrifices to de- 
fend their civil rights (p. 383). 

By weaving the story of the JACL and other groups 
and individuals through nine chapters and six decades, 
Yang Murray illuminates the ever-changing historical 
reverberations of this singular event. Consequently, at- 
tentive readers will be able to understand more fully 
complexities such as the political turmoil in the Japa- 
nese American community surrounding the JACL. 
Thus, Yang Murray is to be commended for her will- 
ingness to reframe familiar and seemingly stable his- 
torical material. Had she retained her original empha- 
sis exclusively on the 1980s redress movement, readers 
would have an incomplete picture of the conflicts over 
internment not only within American political culture 
but also within the Japanese American community it- 
self. It is precisely this full accounting of the diverse and 
ever changing memories of internment that makes 
Yang Murray’s book such an important resource. 

Karen M. INOUYE 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


Hasia R. Diner. We Remember with Reverence and 
Love: American Jews and the Myth of Silence after the 
Holocaust, 1945-1962. New York: New York University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 529. $29.95. 


In this work, Hasia R. Diner dismantles the claim pro- 
moted by Peter Novick and Norman G. Finkelstein, 
among others, that American Jews “made little of the 
Holocaust, pushing it to the hidden corners and indeed, 
under the rug of their communal lives” until the 1961 
Adolf Eichmann trial, which brought the horrors of the 
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Nazi period into prominent focus (p. 4). By contrast, 
through extensive archival research Diner more than 
convincingly reveals the opposite, that as early as 1946 
American Jews began to address the crimes of the Nazis 
by creating a memorial culture from the ground up, 
which reflected the “time and place in which they found 
themselves” (p. 16). According to Diner, a “sense of 
obligation to recall the victims, aid the survivors, con- 
front the guilty, and affect a new set of realities in the 
United States and around the world” brought this re- 
membrance into being (p. 17). 

In the initial postwar period, remembrance of Ho- 
locaust victims generally did not take the form of phys- 
ical memorials on public land, although in Manhattan 
as early as 1947 there was a cornerstone-laying cere- 
mony for a future American Memorial to the Six Mil- 
lion Jews of Europe, which Mayor William O’Dwyer 
attended. Although this memorial was never built, 
Diner shows that other memorializations did occur. For 
example, many synagogues created memorial spaces to 
remember the six million and, at the same time, lands- 
manschaften—hometown societies that reflected the 
regional Eastern European roots of many American 
Jews—created numerous individually crafted Holo- 
caust memorials, often located in cemeteries. Memo- 
rials also took other forms such as the yizker bikher me- 
morial books that recalled former Eastern European 
Jewish communities and Passover texts that included 
the 1952 text commissioned by the American Jewish 
Congress to hallow “the memory of the six million Jew- 
ish victims of the Nazi catastrophe.” Numerous Amer- 
ican Jewish newspapers and magazines reprinted the 
latter on an annual basis (p. 18). 

The academic engagement with Holocaust history 
also began long before the 1960s. In this area, Diner 
points specifically to the pioneering work of the 
Yidisher Visnshaftlekher Institut (YIVO) and its 1947 
exhibit on “Jews in Europe, 1939-1946” with its accom- 
panying conference that included presentations ad- 
dressing the “multiple ramifications of the Holocaust” 
(p. 94). Concurrently, the Conference on Jewish Re- 
lations’ journal Jewish Social Studies began in the late 
1940s to publish articles relating to the Holocaust. Sim- 
ilarly, professors such as Philip Friedman of Columbia 
University and Jewish Teachers’ Seminary and Koppel 
S. Pinson of Queens College began addressing Holo- 
caust history in the context of their courses on Jewish 
history and modern German history. Diner even ac- 
knowledges Friedman as “America’s first professional 
Holocaust scholar” (p. 121). 

Diner also shows that American Jews not only me- 
morialized the Holocaust in numerous ways, but— 
countering any myth about the “negativity” of Ameri- 
can Jews toward survivors—she illustrates how they 
reached out materially to meet the needs of survivors 
both in the United States and in Europe. By 1949, for 
example, American Jews had donated 26 million 
pounds of relief supplies to aid survivors in Europe. To 
collect money for these efforts through fundraising 
films, the United Jewish Appeal and other Jewish char- 
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itable organizations specifically included footage from 
concentration camps and displaced persons (DP) 
camps juxtaposed with images of survivors rebuilding 
their lives. There was no shying away from the Holo- 
caust. Likewise, Diner agrees, survivors such as So- 
lomon Wider shared their experiences of life in con- 
centration camps in newspaper articles and 
autobiographical books. 

By the later 1940s and 1950s, some survivors had not 
only written and published autobiographical accounts 
of their torturous experiences under National Socialism 
but collectively had begun to change the manner in 
which American Jews dealt with antisemitism. Accord- 
ing to Diner, the regular Jewish modus operandi for 
dealing with antisemites entailed quarantining and ig- 
noring them in order to prohibit them from command- 
ing press attention. Emboldened by their experience of 
survival, survivors were willing to challenge Jewish 
agencies to take more proactive stances against anti- 
semitism. In some instances, survivors even took action 
themselves, such as deluging New York City officials 
with protests to prevent George Lincoln Rockwell from 
holding a rally on public property. As Diner states, “As 
it focused on the survivors, American Jewry itself be- 
came transformed” (p. 214). 

Jews in America were not the only group to change. 
As Diner contends, in the 1960s America also went 
through a transformation that created a culture where 
Jews “felt more comfortable asserting their Jewishness 
in public, to a degree that would have been breath-tak- 
ing a decade or two earlier” (p. 377). Similarly, the Jew- 
ish community of the late 1960s had more “resources, 
political and financial, at its command with which to 
endow all kinds of projects and to press for public rec- 
ognition of Jewish concerns than did that of the late 
1940s” (p. 377). Thus the efforts to memorialize the 
Holocaust in the 1960s and after often overshadowed 
those previous efforts. 

Diner’s book successfully proves that American Jews 
did remember the Holocaust with reverence and love 
prior to the early 1960s. Rich in documentation, her 
work challenges preconceived notions extent in many 
areas. For example, Diner reveals that the debate sur- 
rounding Pope Pius XII’s actions during the Holocaust 
began in Jewish magazine and press articles as early as 
1947, long before the controversy aroused by Rolf 
Hochhuth’s 1963 play, The Deputy. Still, even with all 
the extensive documentation in this work, Diner might 
have provided more context to help readers understand 
more fully the challenges American Jews faced in re- 
calling the Holocaust in the late 1940s and 1950s. Sim- 
ilarly, Diner might have discussed in greater depth the 
arguments of Novick and Finkelstein, which she so crit- 
ically challenges. These, however, are minor observa- 
tions when one surveys the overall importance of this 
well documented account of how postwar American 
Jews publicly dealt with and remembered the Holo- 
caust. 

Kevin P. Spicer, C.S.C. 
Stonehill College 
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CHRISTOPHER D. O’SULLIVAN. Sumner Welles, Postwar 
Planning, and the Quest for a New World Order, 1937- 
1943. (Gutenberg-e Online History Series.) Print edi- 
tion. New York: Columbia University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xix, 256. $49.50. 


Sumner Welles was arguably the most influential assis- 
tant secretary of state for Latin American affairs that 
the United States has had. He began his State Depart- 
ment career during World War I and completed it near 
the end of the next global conflict. The supposed reason 
for his forced resignation in the summer of 1943 was his 
homosexual behavior. After leaving the foreign service, 
Welles wrote several books suggesting the direction the 
United States should take in the postwar era, but during 
the last decade of his life, he faded from the public spot- 
light. As he moved away from public service, his ho- 
mosexuality, coupled with acute alcoholism, became so 
pronounced that his behavior bordered on the bizarre. 

The tragedy of Welles’s downfall has been told in 
minute detail, as has his importance in shaping inter- 
American diplomacy. Christopher D. O’Sullivan’s book 
synthesizes these events well. He also explains Welles’s 
elevation to undersecretary of state in 1937, his mission 
to Europe three years later, his role in writing the At- 
lantic Charter in the summer of 1941, and the difficul- 
ties he confronted at the Inter-American Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro early the following year. 

Along with these events, O’Sullivan describes the key 
figures who served in the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The text does not give FDR enough credit 
for his geopolitical acumen. The president gave Welles 
general outlines, which Welles then turned into con- 
crete proposals. Nor is Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
given sufficient recognition for his contributions. The 
president undoubtedly found his secretary to be cau- 
tious, but he also realized that, in many ways, Hull re- 
flected the conservative nature of the American public 
and the prevailing isolationist tendencies of its congres- 
sional representatives. As for Welles, he did not always 
agree with the president or disagree with the secretary 
of state. For example, Hull pressed vigorously to lower 
trade barriers and Welles concurred, but the president 
provided only lukewarm backing. 

Other pivotal characters in the State Department are 
included in the book, including Ambassador William 
Bullitt, who spearheaded the drive to remove Welles; 
Adolph Berle, an assistant secretary of state who 
backed the undersecretary; Breckinridge Long, another 
assistant secretary of state, who was sympathetic to Hull 
and kept a diary dealing with the internal workings of 
the bureaucracy; and R. Walton Moore, an assistant 
secretary of state and later counselor to the secretary 
who mistakenly thought that Hull would back him for 
the post of undersecretary. 

Understanding these events and characters that 
Welles routinely confronted is essential to compre- 
hending his role in postwar planning. Such background 
information helps the reader to understand the essence 
of this volume. While preparing the book, O’Sullivan 
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reviewed the relevant documents at the National Ar- 
chives, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Presidential Library, 
and other repositories. He then ventured where no 
other researcher has gone by carefully examining the 
Welles manuscripts at Hyde Park, New York, and the 
British Foreign Office documents in England. By incor- 
porating these sources, O’Sullivan has given us the de- 
finitive treatment of Welles’s significance as he tried to 
envision a postwar world under the hegemony of the 
United States. Welles placed the maintenance of the 
Russian-American wartime alliance above disagree- 
ments over the Soviet absorption of the Baltic states 
and the communist domination of Eastern Europe. He 
also emerged as an obstacle to the way in which Great 
Britain viewed its future global prestige and power. As 
for the Free French government in exile, Welles mir- 
rored the antipathy that FDR and Hull expressed. He 
even hoped to promote China as a great power in Asia, 
much to the chagrin of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. 

As O’Sullivan shows, the views that Welles held be- 
came even more complex when he addressed the issue 
of anti-colonialism. In some measure, he dreamed of 
internationalizing the Monroe Doctrine by preventing 
colonial powers from keeping their territorial posses- 
sions. Instead, he favored an international trusteeship 
system that would eventually turn colonies into inde- 
pendent states. The British and French vehemently dis- 
approved, of course, for they would be the losers under 
this system. 

To Welles, postwar planning for Europe rested upon 
idealistic assumptions: Eastern Europe would become 
part of a federation, independence would be restored 
to the Baltic nations, and Russia would respect the 
boundaries of Poland. However, these prospects 
proved to be hopeless, as Joseph Stalin distrusted the 
West and had no intention of surrendering his wartime 
conquests. The British quickly accepted that reality, 
and Welles eventually capitulated as the Soviet armies 
marched toward Germany. 

By relying on Welles as the main focus of this book, 
O’Sullivan illustrates the difficulties that politicians and 
diplomats face when attempting to predict the future. 
Decolonization was not an easy objective or an instant 
success; it took many years with mixed results. The 
USSR maintained its satellites for several decades until 
the communist system ultimately imploded. Welles 
could not peer into the future. He was trying to antic- 
ipate the United States as a superpower in the postwar 
world. Such efforts were essential to the future conduct 
of American diplomacy. O’Sullivan has done an admi- 
rable job of describing the evolution of postwar plan- 
ning as seen from Welles’s perspective, and in describ- 
ing this period, he has provided scholars with a major 
contribution to the field. 

IRWIN F. GELLMAN 
Franklin and Marshall College 


ANDREW JOHNSTONE. Dilemmas of Internationalism: The 
American Association for the United Nations and US For- 
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eign Policy, 1941-1948. Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Pub- 
lishing Company. 2009. Pp. 201. $99.95. 


Clark Eichelberger was not quite a household name in 
post-1933 America, but among citizens knowledgeable 
about foreign affairs, he was close. Eichelberger was a 
peripatetic internationalist, a sort of foreign policy 
busybody when issues related to the old League of Na- 
tions or the newer United Nations were discussed. He 
directed the League of Nations Association (LNA) and 
its successor, the American Association for the United 
Nations (AAUN). He also directed or served on the 
board of other related internationalist organizations, 
some housed in the same building as the AAUN. An- 
drew Johnstone’s new book tells an important segment 
of Eichelberger’s story. Indeed, this book would have 
been more appropriately subtitled Clark Eichelberger 
and US Foreign Policy, 1941-1948 than The American 
Association for the United Nations and US Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1941-1948. The author uses the association—it 
started out in 1922 as the League of Nations Non-Par- 
tisan Association (it later dropped the “Non-Partisan” 
from its name and evolved into the present-day United 
Nations Association of the United States of Ameri- 
ca)—to reflect on Eichelberger’s legacy. However, his 
larger purpose is to define an important corner of 
American internationalism, and he does this quite well. 

Johnstone argues that American internationalism 
meant considerably more than simple support for the 
League of Nations and its United Nations successor. It 
involved a tension between two currents of internation- 
alist thinking, which Johnstone calls “multilateral in- 
ternationalism” and its rival (but not a polar opposite), 
“unilateral internationalism.” Johnstone sees the 
former as the real thing, the legacy of Woodrow Wilson. 
The latter he views as a kind of bastard international- 
ism, conforming not to universal ideals of peace and 
justice, but rather serving the narrower requirements of 
American strategic and economic interests. 

The dilemma Johnstone identifies in his title was 
faced by men like Eichelberger and his colleagues. They 
had committed their lives to promote those universal 
ideals, yet they became servants of the state as they 
sought respectability and influence among the ruling 
elite. “The closer internationalists got to the Govern- 
ment, the less critical they became of the Government 
approach” (p. 63), the author argues again and again. 
Johnstone explicitly acquits Eichelberger and his 
AAUN colleagues of becoming “stooges” of the gov- 
ernment during both the Roosevelt and the Truman 
years, but he protests too much. “It was the Govern- 
ment that ultimately dictated the terms” of the rela- 
tionship that kept Eichelberger in harness to the State 
Department, claims Johnstone. “Believing that the US 
national interest represented the closest approximation 
of UN values to be found” (p. 5), Eichelberger critically 
compromised his own commitment to internationalism. 

Johnstone’s indictment of these internationalists is 
less novel than he suggests, but he does provide an an- 
gle to this story that is quite insightful. He uses Antonio 
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Gramsci to connect private individuals like Eichel- 
berger and private organizations like the AAUN to the 
power of the state, a state that ultimately tames its crit- 
ics by making them believe that they and the state “are 
one: that they [the private entities] are ‘the embodi- 
ment and makers of the state’” (p. 8). Johnstone only 
addresses Gramsci in the introduction to this book, but 
his insights about the convergence of state and private 
interests are useful even if they are not terribly original. 
The author is right, I think, to argue that Eichelberger 
pulled his internationalist punches in order not to lose 
what, today, we call “access.” Moreover, he argues that 
even the death of FDR, with whom Eichelberger had 
established a fairly close relationship, did not diminish 
Eichelberger’s efforts to curry favor with the new Tru- 
man administration. Unfortunately for Eichelberger, 
Truman rarely paid him serious attention. Johnstone 
ends his account by describing a disappointed Eichel- 
berger publicly supporting the Marshall Plan while pri- 
vately regretting that it completely sidestepped the UN 
and therefore intensified the Cold War. Once again, 
Eichelberger and his AAUN colleagues wound up be- 
traying their own principles. 

Johnstone’s book leaves some holes remaining in the 
AAUN story; indeed, nearly ninety percent of the text 
deals with the years before 1946. Furthermore, the 
manuscript would have benefitted from better editing. 
It contains a number of typographical errors and a 
somewhat tedious narrative in which the author often 
repeats himself. Some sections, such as the discussion 
of the LNA’s name change to the AAUN, require a 
more logical organization. And then there are some 
missing pieces in his bibliography (examples: Zara 
Steiner, ed. The League of Nations in Retrospect [1983]; 
recent histories of the League of Nations imprinted by 
Avery Publishing; the works of Joseph Baratta; and the 
papers of Leo Pasvolsky and Arthur Sweetser at the Li- 
brary of Congress). Nevertheless, Johnstone’s interpre- 
tative framework is sound and his story is worth telling. 

Gary B. OsTROWER 
Alfred University 


Marc Gatuiccuio. The Scramble for Asia: U.S. Military 
Power in the Aftermath of the Pacific War. (Total War: 
New Perspectives on World War II.) Lanham, Md.: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 2008. Pp. xiv, 209. $34.95. 


In this clearly written and concise study, Marc Gallic- 
chio explains why the United States failed to achieve its 
goal “to translate victory over Japan into a lasting peace 
in Asia” (p. ix). He concludes that “military operations 
undertaken by the United States in the early days of 
peace affected developments in Asia in unexpected 
ways” and ultimately “set the stage for future conflict” 
(p. xi). U.S. policy mistakes derived from the strong de- 
sire of American leaders to disengage from the Asian 
mainland and “genuine uncertainty about the peace- 
time purposes of American military power” (p. 188). In 
his preface, Gallicchio makes plain his belief that ma- 
levolence did not guide U.S. actions. “In Korea, In- 
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dochina and, most important of all, China,” he con- 
tends, “the arrival of American forces owed more to 
reflex and spasm than long-term planning” (p. 99). 
Thereafter, U.S. leaders made ad hoc decisions in re- 
sponse to chaos in liberated Asia. While local condi- 
tions worked against coherent policies, Gallicchio 
blames the Truman administration for perpetuating a 
mood of “drift and uncertainty” in conducting a “mil- 
itary enterprise ... lacking definition” (p. 141). An- 
other factor was the ethnocentric American belief that 
Asians cared only about saving face. 

In the first three of his six chapters, Gallicchio covers 
the dramatic shift in President Harry S. Truman’s initial 
intention to seek cooperation with the Soviet Union to 
secure Japan’s surrender and the impact of such sen- 
timents. Already under pressure from conservatives to 
modify the terms of unconditional surrender and satisfy 
the public craving for peace, U.S. policy “was over- 
thrown with surprising swiftness” (p. 21) after the suc- 
cessful testing of the atomic bomb. “As the Potsdam 
conference ended[,]” Gallicchio writes, “postwar polit- 
ical arrangements in Asia were suddenly up for grabs” 
(p. 25). Having abandoned wartime unity, Washington 
acted to block Soviet expansion, rushing forces to the 
Asian mainland—most notably, 40,000 U.S. Marines to 
Beijing—and instructing “an undefeated Japanese 
army to facilitate the reassertion of Nationalist control 
over much of China below the Great Wall” (p. 47). Gal- 
licchio then describes how the clash between the U.S. 
Army and State Department that began during the war 
invited the Huk uprising in the Philippines and “pro- 
vided the Right with the muscle it needed to keep its 
hold on power” in Korea (p. 84). By early September 
1945, the administration had committed military aid 
and an advisory group to the Guomindang in China. In 
Indochina, French troops returned in late October, 
wearing U.S. uniforms, riding U.S. jeeps, and carrying 
U.S. weapons. 

Gallicchio’s last three chapters describe the myriad 
of problems that the United States created for itself in 
Asia during the two years after the end of World War 
II. “As demobilization became disintegration” (p. 103), 
domestic politics and the unification debate skewed 
policy deliberations. Gallicchio attributes the failure of 
George Marshall’s diplomatic mission to China to the 
U.S. Army’s insistence on unqualified support for 
Chiang Kai-shek, which “made the withholding of U.S. 
aid a hollow threat” (p. 114). By contrast, U.S. medi- 
ation in Vietnam inadvertently boosted the indepen- 
dence movement, while in Korea the American com- 
mitment grew “in almost inverse proportion to the 
dwindling number of occupation troops” (p. 168). 
Eventually, financial retrenchment would force Tru- 
man to begin withdrawal from Asia, but another factor 
was the misbehavior of U.S. soldiers in occupied Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines who committed rape, as- 
sault, theft, and burglary. Still, the U.S. left behind ad- 
visors and surplus military equipment, forging “close 
connections” with “corrupt and reactionary forces” (p. 
146) that nullified wartime goals. So too did the shame- 
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ful selective punishment of Japanese war criminals and 
the racial discrimination that African American sol- 
diers endured. As for Asians seeking radical change, 
the author laments in his conclusion that U.S. postwar 
policy left them little alternative other than resistance. 
Editor Michael B. Barrett deserves praise for includ- 

ing this study in his “New Perspectives on World War 
II” series. Consistent with its synthetic intent, each end- 
note rarely includes more than a couple of references. 
Gallicchio’s book derives its arguments from a diverse 
assortment of primary and secondary sources. This ex- 
tensive research is summarized in an individual biblio- 
graphic essay for every chapter. Fourteen photographs 
interspersed in the text present Asian leaders, U.S. mil- 
itary officers, and key moments in the Pacific War. 
Aside from a couple of misspellings, the only error mis- 
dates the start of the Joint Commission talks on Korea. 
A helpful map of East Asia identifies Japanese held ar- 
eas in August 1945 and there is a good index. Gallicchio 
also makes excellent use of quotations and insightful 
anecdotes. He relies on firsthand recollections of 
American soldiers to show how, for example, demands 
for rapid postwar demobilization complicated Wash- 
ington’s efforts to project and maintain American 
power in East Asia. Gallicchio asserts that “the United 
States joined the scramble for Asia” (p. 189) at the end 
of World War II, but his evidence demonstrates that the 
Truman administration in fact created the destructive 
chaos that “helped to shape the next several decades of 
international relations in Asia” (p. ix). 

JAMES I. MATRAY 

California State University, 

Chico 


Davip Tat. The American Nuclear Disarmament Di- 
lemma, 1945-1963. (Syracuse Studies on Peace and 
Conflict Resolution.) Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 328. $34.95. 


David Tal’s examination of U.S. nuclear disarmament 
policy from 1945 to 1963 constitutes a substantial ad- 
dition to studies of how policy makers sought to cope 
with the dangers posed by the advent of nuclear weap- 
ons. Tal argues that, despite the considerable effort 
U.S. officials put into nuclear disarmament proposals 
and negotiations with the Soviet Union, “no adminis- 
tration actually wanted them to succeed” (p. xv). The 
reason for this reluctance—and, therefore, for the fail- 
ure to secure a significant nuclear disarmament agree- 
ment—he maintains, is that U.S. presidents regarded 
nuclear weapons as useful in their Cold War confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union. He concludes, “When it 
came to policy making, it was U.S. national security in- 
terests ... that decided the nature of nuclear disarma- 
ment negotiations” (p. 243). 

But why, asks Tal, “did the United States spend years 
engaged in talks it did not want to succeed” (p. 242)? 
One answer, he says, is that “whenever its allies or ad- 
versaries introduced a disarmament plan, the United 
States had no choice but to respond.” In addition, 
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“American presidents and politicians were trapped by 
their own beliefs and values” (p. 242). They liked the 
idea of disarmament, at least in the abstract, but not 
enough to dispense with the most powerful weapons in 
the U.S. arsenal. 

In a number of ways, Tal’s book is impressive. Based 
heavily on U.S. and British government records as well 
as memoirs and other published sources, it is grounded 
in solid research. In addition, despite occasional sty- 
listic infelicities, the writing is clear and provides easily 
understandable summaries of complex arms control 
and disarmament proposals. The text’s greatest virtue 
is its detailed description of a myriad of nuclear dis- 
armament proposals and conferences. Tal’s account of 
Harold Stassen’s difficult but ultimately successful ef- 
forts to alter U.S. nuclear disarmament policy is par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Yet the book also has some limitations. At times, Tal 
seems quite snide. For example, in the context of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency director John McCone’s cri- 
tique of a comprehensive test ban agreement, he writes: 
“Not knowing the facts was never a reason not to make 
a judgment and reach conclusions” (p. 224). Although 
Tal has not examined Soviet archives, he draws sweep- 
ing conclusions about Soviet motives. He rather con- 
sistently maintains that Soviet leaders welcomed the 
prospect of nuclear disarmament, insisting, for in- 
stance, that “Stalin was ready to give up nuclear weap- 
ons if the United States followed suit” (p. 42). By con- 
trast, U.S. leaders receive a harsher appraisal. Tal 
argues that U.S. proposals for international control of 
atomic energy provided “a means to ensure that only 
the United States would manufacture nuclear bombs” 
(p. 11) and that the much-touted Baruch Plan was 
“crafted on the premise that the Soviets would reject it” 
(p. 48). 

The most disturbing aspect of this book is the au- 
thor’s refusal to acknowledge the importance of public 
pressure against nuclear weapons. The existence of 
overseas opposition creeps into his account now and 
then, especially as U.S. officials referred to it fre- 
quently, but Tal ultimately dismisses it as irrelevant. His 
treatment of domestic pressure is even more myopic. 
During the administration of Harry Truman, he insists, 
“there was no public pressure in the United States for 
disarmament” (p. 22). Tal admits that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and John Foster Dulles “often mentioned public 
opinion as a key factor in disarmament decisions,” but 
he argues that they did so only “as an excuse to do some- 
thing they thought should be done.” Like Truman, 
Eisenhower supposedly faced “no public pressure to 
pursue nuclear disarmament” (p. 54). Indeed, “there 
was no solid public opinion in the United States against 
the bomb” (p. 110). 

Tal omits anything that might contradict this extraor- 
dinary conclusion. There is no mention of any of the 
flourishing U.S. disarmament organizations (e.g., the 
Federation of American Scientists, the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy [SANE], and Women 
Strike for Peace), of Adlai Stevenson’s condemnation 
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of nuclear testing during his 1956 presidential cam- 
paign, of the many anti-nuclear newspaper ads and 
demonstrations, and of the remarkable role of Norman 
Cousins (the co-founder and co-chair of SANE) in fos- 
tering Kennedy’s American University address and the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty (1963). Polls showing majority 
U.S. public opposition to nuclear testing and—even 
during the Truman era—majority support for nuclear 
disarmament are ignored, as are the many similar polls 
of foreign opinion. From Tal’s account, one would 
never guess that key Kennedy administration officials— 
McGeorge Bundy (national security advisor), Glenn 
Seaborg (chair of the Atomic Energy Commission), and 
Jerome Wiesner (White House science advisor)—con- 
tended that the Partial Test Ban Treaty resulted pri- 
marily from public pressure. 

Overall, then, this is a useful account of nuclear dis- 
armament policy, albeit one that would have benefited 
from a broader approach. 

LAWRENCE S. WITTNER 
State University of New York, 
Albany 


JoHN EArt Haynes, HARVEY KLEHR, and ALEXANDER 
VASSILIEV. Spies: The Rise and Fall of the KGB in Amer- 
ica. Translations by PHitip REDKO and STEVEN SHABAD. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. liii, 650. 
$35.00. 


We have known for well over a decade that hundreds 
of Americans assisted Soviet intelligence during the 
1930s and 1940s, thanks to the declassification of Soviet 
cables decrypted by the Venona Project and the brief 
opening of KGB archives in the 1990s. This new book 
by John Earl Haynes, Harvey Klehr, and Alexander 
Vassiliev is the latest installment in the remarkable 
story of how the Soviets took advantage of an unde- 
veloped U.S. counterintelligence apparatus and a com- 
mitted pool of communists and fellow travelers to bur- 
row deep into American industry and government. The 
plot continues to thicken here as the authors disclose 
rich, new archival material further illuminating espio- 
nage in the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Commerce, and Justice, 
the Manhattan Project, and the National Security 
Agency (NSA). 

Haynes and Klehr, co-authors of numerous works on 
American communism and Soviet espionage, collabo- 
rated with Vassiliev, a journalist and former KGB agent 
who had limited access to KGB archives between 1994 
and 1996, to publish a book based on Vassiliev’s note- 
books. These are handwritten transcriptions of Soviet 
foreign intelligence files, portions of which are summa- 
rized in a 1999 book Vassiliev co-authored with Allen 
Weinstein, The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in 
America—The Stalin Era. The result is a massive vol- 
ume that fills in gaps in this tangled history, resolves 
lingering mysteries, reveals scores of Soviet agents 
(many previously unsuspected), and revises the inven- 
tory to count more than 500 Americans who served So- 
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viet intelligence before Elizabeth Bentley’s 1945 defec- 
tion to the FBI brought down the entire Soviet 
espionage operation almost overnight. 

This book is a mammoth achievement given the la- 
bor-intensive detective work and expertise required to 
draw conclusions from KGB sources: synthesizing raw 
new information with data disentangled from Venona 
decrypts and FBI/NSA files, tracking and matching peo- 
ple to ever-shifting cryptonyms, and mapping Byzantine 
networks of spies, couriers, handlers, and station chiefs. 
For the uninitiated, the book is not light reading; it is 
filled with the factual minutiae needed to support iden- 
tifications of dozens of Soviet agents. 

While this work covers some of the same ground as 
The Haunted Wood (for example, Laurence Duggan’s 
anguished odyssey as a State Department official 
turned spy is retold here), there is much that is new. 
Ernest Hemingway dallied with the KGB but never be- 
came an agent. The atomic spy known only by the 
cryptonyms FOGEL and PERSIAN turns out to be 
Russell McNutt, an engineer who helped construct the 
uranium processing plant at the Oak Ridge facility and 
later became chief engineer at Gulf Oil, spending his 
twilight years in a luxury golf course community he de- 
veloped. McNutt’s fate bears no resemblance to that of 
his friend Julius Rosenberg, head of a technical (“XY”) 
spy ring who, we know now, handed the Soviets their 
first Manhattan Project source when he recruited the 
prized McNutt. There is also David Salmon, chief of the 
State Department’s Division of Communications and 
Records, who, unlike the majority of agents, spied for 
money instead of ideals; and Stanley Graze, the OSS 
and State Department official who spied for ideals in- 
stead of money and surfaced later as funds manager for 
Robert Vesco, the 1970s investment scam artist. We 
learn more about the damage done by William Weis- 
band, the linguist working on the Venona Project who 
alerted the Soviets to the NSA’s decryption of wartime 
Soviet cables before he was exposed as a KGB agent 
by—yes—decrypted Soviet cables. The authors reaf- 
firm that J. Robert Oppenheimer was not a spy despite 
repeated attempts to recruit him, and they add several 
new documents to the mountain of extant evidence 
demonstrating Alger Hiss’s status as a GRU (Soviet 
military intelligence) agent. The authors rightly dispose 
of the Hiss case with an economical “Case Closed” (p. 
1). 

Many individuals identified in the book were more 
obscure “XY” agents purloining data from the elec- 
tronics, chemical, aviation, and other industries related 
to military technology. Legions more were couriers, re- 
cruiters, and talent spotters who did much daily hustling 
for the Soviets. Readers looking for deep reflection on 
the historical context of the espionage or sensitivity to 
degrees of relationships and interactions with the KGB 
will be disappointed. The authors rarely depart from 
their primary purpose: documenting the espionage net- 
works. They show little interest in revisiting arguments 
(for example, about the spies’ antifascist aims or the 
reliability of controllers’ reports to Moscow) fought 
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since the Venona revelations began trickling out. The 
police-blotter style infuriates their critics, particularly 
defenders of I. F. Stone, the radical journalist who has 
superseded Hiss as the primary source of controversy. 

It is clear that from 1936 to 1938 Stone (cryptonym 
PANCAKE) traded gossip and information with KGB 
officers and relayed messages for the purposes of re- 
cruiting and assisting an agent. How to characterize 
these acts is debatable. Much rests on one 1936 KGB 
report stating that “Relations with ‘Pancake’ [Stone] 
have entered the ‘channel of normal operational 
work,’” a phrase used to seal the indictment of Stone 
as a “fully active agent” and a “Soviet spy” (pp. 150- 
152). The criteria for such classifications is minimal in- 
deed; Stone’s actions, as revealed here, do not amount 
to much. His witting assistance to the KGB, however 
limited, may have made him a de facto Soviet agent (al- 
beit a rather lethargic one) in this two-year period be- 
fore the Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. But absent 
additional evidence, the authors, who have little pa- 
tience for distinguishing gradations of relationships, 
overreach in calling the journalist—who had no official 
secrets to pass—a spy. 

While this book is the most comprehensive account 
to date of pre-1945 Soviet espionage in the U.S., the 
picture is still incomplete. Vassiliev saw only a selected 
portion of KGB files, and GRU archives remain un- 
tapped. How many more spies will surface is uncertain. 
At the rate the catalog is growing, Haynes’s and Klehr’s 
next project might well be a multivolume spy encyclo- 
pedia. Finally, apart from atomic espionage, which ac- 
celerated the Soviets’ development of a plutonium 
bomb by four or five years, the value and impact of the 
data passed to the Russians will take years to sort out. 
This text briefly touches upon such issues. 

The genesis of Vassiliev’s notebooks is a controver- 
sial story itself, one recounted in an intriguing essay by 
the journalist, who considers the spies “heroes” (p. 
xliv). Here Vassiliev describes how his requests for files 
were alternately rejected or granted by Russian author- 
ities who were unfamiliar with the revealing contents of 
operational files they handed over. Holding little back, 
Vassiliev also details his many troubles after Crown 
Publishers purchased exclusive access to KGB archives 
in 1993 and enlisted him on the project: his dealings 
with the Russian Declassification Commission as the 
glasnost spirit began to dissipate, the abrupt cancella- 
tion of the Crown deal, a falling-out with coauthor 
Weinstein, a lawsuit involving a Hiss defender, the anx- 
ious decision to leave Russia and smuggle the note- 
books out. 

Objections will be raised that Vassiliev’s transcrip- 
tions are unverifiable. There is no sign that the Russians 
will reopen their archives anytime soon. It would be a 
mistake, however, to ignore or dismiss this important 
book. Despite the questionable means by which archi- 
val access was secured long before this collaboration 
was born, the notebooks, available online at the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars, are au- 
thentic. They consistently corroborate evidence from 
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old and newer sources. As such they offer an extraor- 
dinary window into the communist underground and 
those who labored, under the illusion that they were 
promoting global peace, to feed Joseph Stalin’s obses- 
sive hunger for information. The weight of this evi- 
dence—a staggering 500 Soviet agents—compels us to 
rethink some of our long-held assumptions about phan- 
tom spies, a chore historians of the Red Scare have 
hardly rushed to undertake. 

_K.A. CUORDILEONE 

New York City College of Technology, 

City University of New York 


DanieEv Frick. Reinventing Richard Nixon: A Cultural 
History of an American Obsession. (CultureAmerica.) 
Lawrence: University Press of Kansas. 2008. Pp. xi, 331. 
$34.95. 


Richard Nixon was famous for reinventing himself, ris- 
ing time and again from the ashes of political defeat. To 
the delight or consternation of Americans, in each in- 
stance Nixon would emerge with a new image, as a new 
Nixon. His brazenness and his success at reinvention 
have combined with his polarizing influence to produce 
a small army of journalists, cartoonists, filmmakers, 
professors, and pundits who continuously debate the 
meaning of this president. While all politicians, to one 
degree or another, trade in image, the obsession with 
Nixon’s particular image has created a rich vein for 
scholars to tap. Daniel Frick has written a provocative 
and interesting study of Nixon’s persona that provides 
a valuable contribution to our understanding of the in- 
tersection of politics and culture. According to Frick, 
the debate over Nixon was “not just about the man, but 
about the nature of the United States” (p. 6). By fo- 
cusing on this man, he gives readers a tour of the cul- 
tural and political landscape of the past few decades, 
offering convincing evidence that Americans are ob- 
sessed, for better or worse, with Nixon as a represen- 
tative of our national identity. 

Nixon’s success during his lifetime and his continued 
relevancy up to the present come from the use of na- 
tional myths to tell compelling stories. Frick uses Sen- 
ator Robert Dole’s eulogy of Nixon to summarize the 
myths that supporters attributed to the former presi- 
dent. These include the pioneer spirit, the American 
work ethic, and the virtues of motherhood, tenacity, 
and ceaseless striving (p. 3). Nixon’s repeated use of the 
log cabin myth and the Horatio Alger rags-to-riches 
story provided the basis for his appeal to the “silent 
majority”; they also allowed him to blame defeat not on 
his own shortcomings, but rather on those who sub- 
verted his vision for the United States. Nixon’s critics 
were not just his enemies, but also foes of the American 
dream who deprived him of victory and the American 
people of the leadership they so deserved. Remarkably, 
Frick explains, Nixon’s critics on the Left never chal- 
lenged his claim to these myths. They also failed to cre- 
ate a politically viable alternative political narrative. In- 
stead, the president’s detractors often used the man as 
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a means of critiquing American culture, simultaneously 
demonizing him in the process. Thus, Nixon’s image be- 
came a centerpiece in the culture wars during the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century. 

Moving beyond the relationship of Nixon’s character 
to the myth of the self-made man, Frick also examines 
the famous politician’s relationship to “the myth of na- 
tional mission, that is, the expectation that God intends 
the United States to play a messianic role in world his- 
tory” (p. 32). One of Frick’s more interesting contri- 
butions is his examination of Nixon’s speeches as a form 
of jeremiad. Nixon borrowed rhetorically from the Pu- 
ritan sermons that “detailed the colony’s misfortunes, 
explaining them as God’s punishment for the settlers’ 
sinful failure to fulfill the divine mission.” Such sermons 
were meant to “rededicate them to their mission” (p. 
49). Echoing these rhetorical forms, Nixon explained 
the woes that beset the nation even as he prepared his 
followers to join him in a crusade against communism 
or other threats to the national mission. 

Frick’s focus on image and narrative is particularly 
useful in light of the fact that we live in a society where 
technology has only intensified the fixation on, and the 
manipulation of, image and narrative. The author pro- 
vides a wide-ranging treatment of Nixon’s role in Amer- 
ican culture. Although much of his analysis is derived 
from the customary forms of political expression (mem- 
oirs, cartoons, advertisements, slogans, and such) he is 
most creative in incorporating popular cultural outlets 
ranging from the Beverly Hillbillies to Lynyrd Skynyrd 
(p. 58). He also points to ways in which the debate over 
Nixon’s legacy is still relevant—indeed, that is his con- 
cluding statement—but also to ways in which the debate 
has not served the nation. His treatment of the Nixon 
Presidential Library and Museum, an institution whose 
fate has been bound up with that of the Nixon papers 
and recordings, is an excellent examination of legacy 
building fueled, in part, by the necessity of selling Nixon 
kitsch to remain solvent. The discussion of the Nixon 
library being rented out for weddings is, in and of itself, 
worth reading. 

Frick has written a valuable book for those of us who 
are interested not only in Nixon but also in understand- 
ing the political world in which we live. While one may 
not agree with all of his conclusions, his study goes be- 
yond Nixon to look at the world that Nixon helped cre- 
ate. Although some may scoff at the idea of the second 
half of the twentieth century being the age of Nixon, few 
can doubt the importance of this political figure. Frick 
has written a book that helps explain why the postwar 
decades might be the age of Nixon, albeit not in the way 
that Nixon’s supporters would argue. The monograph 
also transcends the topic of Nixon to help us understand 
what it means when we, so many decades after his pres- 
idency, still find ourselves debating his legacy. 

PHILLIP G. PAYNE 
St. Bonaventure University 


ZuoyYuE Wana. In Sputnik’s Shadow: The President’s 
Science Advisory Committee and Cold War America. 
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New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 2008. Pp. xix, 
454. $49.95. 


Zuoyue Wang’s history of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee (PSAC) places in focus and in con- 
text vast changes in the relationship between scientific, 
technical, and professional experts and American pres- 
idents. Beginning with a concise review that spans the 
creation of the National Academy of Sciences during 
the Civil War, World War I, the New Deal, and World 
War II, the author highlights how already fluid relations 
between science and the state rapidly expanded in the 
context of what he calls the Cold War liberal consensus 
and then degraded as bilateral U.S.-Soviet relations sta- 
bilized and this consensus gave way to Vietnam War- 
era distrust and divisiveness. 

This period of liberal consensus, defined by its “an- 
ticommunism abroad and incremental reform at home” 
(p. 183), extended from the late 1940s through the mid- 
1960s, encompassing the prehistory of PSAC in the 
form of the Korean War-era Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization’s Science Advisory Committee (ODM-SAC), 
the Kennedy administration, and at least part of Lyn- 
don Johnson’s time in office. The main narrative ends 
with the committee’s demise shortly after Richard Nix- 
on’s re-election in 1972, followed by an epilogue that 
discusses science advising for subsequent presidents 
through the administration of George W. Bush. Spe- 
cialists in presidential history as well as American sci- 
ence policy will find this treatment thoughtful and re- 
liable, as will many general readers. 

Following his brief historical overview, Wang pro- 
vides a number of case histories of PSAC policy input 
during key Cold War developments: the H-bomb de- 
bate of the late 1940s; its relation to the J. Robert Op- 
penheimer clearance revocation episode of 1954; the 
creation of a civilian space agency to manage the Amer- 
ican response to the October 1957 launch of Sputnik; 
the debate over a nuclear test ban treaty with the So- 
viets; the federal support of Big Science (specifically the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator project); the decision to 
send American astronauts to the moon as a demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of American liberal capitalism; 
the role of academics in planning and fighting the Viet- 
nam War and, later, the impact on campus of revela- 
tions of their academic complicity; the response to hu- 
man-caused environmental degradation highlighted by 
the publication of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring (1962); 
debates over the development of nuclear-powered air- 
craft and then supersonic transports; and, finally, the 
debate over anti-ballistic missile technology. 

Organized chronologically, the case studies mostly 
support one of the book’s major assertions, namely, 
that the status of science and the academic elite tapped 
for PSAC membership was constantly changing. In the 
last months of World War II, Vannevar Bush’s widely 
read Science, the Endless Frontier (1945), which was in 
part a reaction to Depression-era doubts about the so- 
cial utility of science as well as anticipation of postwar 
requirements, advanced the so-called linear model. It 
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argued that scientific advancement was a prerequisite 
for, and the proximate cause of, innovation, which in 
turn was the engine of progress (for example, in the 
areas of public health and economic prosperity in ad- 
dition to military strength). At least from the explosion 
of the Soviet Union’s first atomic weapon in 1949 and 
the start of the Korean War, the military strength ar- 
gument predominated. However, the United States’ ap- 
pearance “in Sputnik’s shadow” a few years later made 
national prestige the most important argument for ex- 
panding the public investment in scientific research and 
training as well as raising the profile of science in gov- 
ernment. 

Wang’s main argument is that, regardless of the 
changing public notion of what science was good for, 
from the Eisenhower administration onward it was 
presidential desire to manage public and congressional 
overestimation of what technology could do—in the 
sense of having expert evaluation serve as a substitute 
for market discipline for the expanding one-customer 
growth industries of aerospace and weapons develop- 
ment—that served as the prime source of PSAC’s in- 
fluence. In this view, PSAC’s demise coincided with a 
growing perception that the “dual allegiance” (p. 15) of 
PSAC members, who were looked to for their disinter- 
ested perspective on the presidential policymaking pro- 
cess (“science in policy”) while at the same time they 
were advocating for science (“policy for science”), un- 
dermined claims that PSAC’s technological skepticism 
was any more valid than the enthusiasm exhibited by 
other interest groups. This dual allegiance, Wang 
shows, was hardly new. What was new was the dissi- 
pation of the idea that scientists, because of their train- 
ing and demeanor, could be counted on differently than 
the myriad other interests vying for presidential favor 
and federal largesse. 

Throughout its existence, Wang claims, PSAC served 
as a variably persuasive counter to rampant technolog- 
ical enthusiasm and institutional overreach within an 
increasingly assertive military and national security in- 
frastructure. The special status and characteristics of 
science (that placed it above engineering and technol- 
ogy) were key presumptions widely shared, at least at 
first, both within and outside of the science advising ap- 
paratus. As that presumption became less and less as- 
sured over time, so did the influence of PSAC. 

ALLAN A. NEEDELL 
National Air and Space Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution 


Erik M. Conway. Atmospheric Science at NASA: A His- 
tory. (New Series in NASA History.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 2008. Pp. xvii, 386. $55.00. 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) is commonly thought of as “the space agency.” 
Erik M. Conway seeks to remedy this limited under- 
standing of the organization’s work by highlighting 
NASA’s significant earth science research as well. From 
the U.S. Weather Bureau’s desire for satellite-based 
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sensors in the late 1950s to the climate-debate-driven 
model requirements of the late twentieth century, 
NASA has been heavily involved in providing relevant 
research data—and funding basic atmospheric sci- 
ence—while remaining aloof from operational satellite 
commitments. Conway argues that the earliest atmo- 
spheric science programs ultimately led NASA to enter 
politically controversial territory when it became em- 
broiled in the climate change debate. Considering that 
NASA’s focus on Earth coincided with the much earlier 
termination of the manned Apollo Program (and the 
agency’s need to find a new mission), that argument 
falls short. Had Apollo continued to operate, it is 
doubtful that NASA would have done much more than 
provide satellite platforms for the earth science data- 
gathering needed by other government agencies. 

In several respects, Conway’s book brings a new di- 
mension to the historiography of space science, which 
has primarily focused on the development of space ve- 
hicles and sensors, planetary exploration, and manned 
missions. Most people connect weather satellites with 
orbital photographs of clouds, but satellite-based sen- 
sors of basic atmospheric conditions (e.g., temperature, 
humidity, wind velocity) are critical for the sophisti- 
cated weather prediction models that aid both weather 
forecasting and the development of explanatory theo- 
ries for atmospheric phenomena. Technological im- 
provements have allowed atmospheric scientists to col- 
lect additional data for climate models that have 
contributed to the scientific and political debate over 
ozone depletion, the existence of climate change, and 
their possible causes. But while arguing that NASA 
tried to create an entirely new discipline of earth system 
science based on its global view of Earth, Conway does 
not connect NASA’s work to the larger community of 
these scientists. He writes that many earth scientists 
were concerned that NASA’s Earth Observing System 
(EOS) would absorb most of the available funding for 
their discipline “within their working lives” (p. 275), 
claiming they were unable to break free of their disci- 
plines and resisted NASA efforts. But we do not hear 
those dissenting voices, and unfortunately their reasons 
for pushing back against a governmental agency trying 
to dictate their disciplinary future remain unexamined. 

NASA was a symbol of America’s scientific prowess 
during the Cold War, so it is also unfortunate that this 
groundbreaking book was not written for a wider, non- 
technical audience. Writing histories of science and 
technology can be a challenge because of the special- 
ized terms that are often understandable only to prac- 
titioners, a problem that may be overcome through sim- 
ple explanations or leaving out technical bits that do not 
advance the storyline. Conway did neither, thus making 
the narrative difficult to follow. Similarly, few charac- 
ters are fleshed out, and even key actors are never more 
than stick figures. The use of government jargon (for 
example, “descoped,” “rebaselined,” and “run-out 
cap”) and the extensive use of acronyms also make the 
text less readable. Much of the book is so technical that 
only those intimately familiar with NASA’s programs, 
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satellite-borne sensors, and the people behind them will 
likely make full use of it. 

The effectiveness of Conway’s text is also under- 
mined by more easily fixed problems. Citations are 
spotty, a problem exacerbated by the lack of a bibli- 
ography and a detailed list of relevant archival collec- 
tions. Names in the text do not always appear in the 
index, making it difficult to determine whether a char- 
acter plays a one-time role or will appear again. Errors 
creep into every book, of course, but a surfeit of factual 
and conceptual errors creates doubt about the overall 
work. For example, on the first page Conway discusses 
the transfer of heat from the equator to the poles by 
“deep ocean currents,” which actually are cold and flow 
from the poles to the equator. A few pages later, John 
von Neumann becomes the developer of the EDVAC, 
a computer designed by J. Presper Eckert and John 
Mauchly (p. 14). Factual errors such as these, when 
combined with conceptual errors such as statements 
that environmental science was only considered a sub- 
discipline of biology (p. 138; it actually included geo- 
physics disciplines) and that climate change only be- 
came a scientific question in the 1970s (p. 152; it was 
already regarded as such decades earlier) call into ques- 
tion Conway’s grasp of earth science historiography. 
Furthermore, the text suffers from an abundance of 
spelling and grammatical errors that should not have 
survived the publication process. Authors are respon- 
sible for proofing their manuscripts, but academic 
presses have an obligation to ensure that their books 
have had sufficient editorial intervention before they 
are printed. 

As one of the latest books in the New Series in NASA 
History, Conway’s project introduces a new aspect of 
space science that will be of interest to scholars of this 
field. The overall message—that NASA has been a ma- 
jor contributor to earth sciences research—is valid. The 
details, however, should be used with caution. 

KrisTINE C. HARPER 
Florida State University 


Laura JANE GirrorD. The Center Cannot Hold: The 
1960 Presidential Election and the Rise of Modern Con- 
servatism. DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press. 
2009. Pp. x, 242. $32.95. 


Timoruy J. Suttivan. New York State and the Rise of 
Modern Conservatism: Redrawing Party Lines. Albany: 
State University of New York Press. 2009. Pp. x, 247. 
$70.00. 


The spirit of the late William F. Buckley, Jr., who died 
in 2008, looms large in both of these important and 
timely books under review. In The Center Cannot Hold 
by Laura Jane Gifford, Buckley and his fellow writers 
at National Review provide the intellectual foundations 
for the conservative movement. In New York State and 
the Rise of Modern Conservatism by Timothy J. Sullivan, 
it is Buckley the partisan, tactician, and candidate—for 
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mayor of New York City in 1965—who takes center 
stage. In these varied roles, he is always entertaining, 
inspiring, or infuriating, depending on your political 
perspective. But he is never dull, as both studies make 
abundantly clear. And although neither author ven- 
tures, appropriately, to speculate, it is interesting to 
ponder precisely what Buckley would make of the cur- 
rent struggles of the Republican Party and, by exten- 
sion, the conservative leaders who are now in charge 
and must decide what direction the GOP should take in 
the wake of the Democratic Party’s recent success. 

The debate among Republicans today mirrors to a 
degree the clashes that took place in the early 1960s, 
when the resurgence of the Right—the larger focus of 
both Gifford and Sullivan—gained momentum. By now 
it is generally accepted that the most powerful and last- 
ing political force to emerge from that decade was the 
conservative movement. But precisely when, how, and 
why the Right became dominant in national electoral 
politics remains a matter of contention. It has also be- 
come a virtual cottage industry, with scores of studies 
on the subject appearing in recent years. Some scholars 
stress the inherent fragility of the New Deal Demo- 
cratic coalition, which Franklin D. Roosevelt cobbled 
together in the 1930s. Others emphasize political con- 
tingency and point to liberal support in the 1960s for the 
Great Society, the Vietnam War and, above all, civil 
rights, which had a number of intended and unintended 
consequences. In particular, proponents of the “white 
backlash” thesis cite the widespread urban unrest and 
social change, which made many Americans uneasy. 
This anxiety fed a growing demand for law and order, 
which conservative politicians like Barry Goldwater in 
1964, Ronald Reagan in 1966, and Richard Nixon in 
1968 encouraged and exploited. Demographic develop- 
ments, such as the growth of the Sunbelt and suburbs, 
also energized and mobilized grass-roots Republicans 
from DeKalb County in Georgia to Orange County in 
California. Finally, the complicated and controversial 
role of race cast a large and troubling shadow, espe- 
cially in the South where white Democrats deserted the 
party in droves in response to the freedom struggle 
waged by black Americans. 

Despite the wealth of words on the conservative re- 
vival that have appeared since the “Age of Reagan” be- 
gan in 1981, both authors, to their credit, have found 
new and important things to say. The books are com- 
plementary in that they both shed valuable light on an 
understudied aspect of the rise of modern conserva- 
tism: namely, the corresponding fall of liberal or “mod- 
ern” Republicanism, which the Eisenhower administra- 
tion embraced and promoted in the 1950s. For Gifford, 
the critical moment was the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, when Nixon’s narrow defeat marked the end of 
GOP moderation and the eastern domination of the 
Republican Party. For Sullivan, a critical factor was the 
New York Conservative Party, which took advantage of 
the state’s unusual electoral laws and eventually forced 
the Empire State Republican Party, home to such mod- 
erate or liberal luminaries as Governor Nelson Rock- 
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efeller, Mayor John Lindsay, and Senator Jacob J avits, 
to tack to the right. Both authors also employ a similar 
and traditional methodology, ably mining the archival 
record to give primacy to election results and political 
figures—party leaders, campaign aides, and elected of- 
ficials—rather than larger social developments. 

The Center Cannot Hold is, in a sense, a prequel to 
Before the Storm: Barry Goldwater and the Unmaking of 
the American Consensus (2001), Rick Perlstein’s sem- 
inal account of the 1964 campaign. Inevitably, Gifford 
presents familiar material on Buckley, National Review, 
Young Americans for Freedom, Goldwater, and the 
conservative operatives who saw him as their great 
hope. But she breaks new ground by examining the 1960 
election from a ground-level, constituency-based per- 
spective. In particular, she contrasts the success of the 
Right at organization building among conservative 
youths, intellectuals, and southerners with the failure of 
liberals in the GOP to broaden their appeal to African 
Americans and white ethnics, for whom Nixon’s anti- 
communist credentials mattered less than John F. 
Kennedy’s Catholic faith. Part of the problem lay with 
Rockefeller himself, whose refusal to run, as Gifford 
rightly puts it, “deprived his liberal constituents of a 
legitimate voice in the political process” (p. 17). But a 
larger problem for liberals was their continued reliance 
on policy studies and top-down, elite leadership rather 
than grass-roots efforts to attract popular support. As 
a consequence, she concludes, conservatives had effec- 
tively captured control of the Republican Party by the 
end of 1960. 

By contrast, New York State and the Rise of Modern 
Conservatism begins at that very moment, when two Re- 
publican Wall Street lawyers, Kieran O’Doherty and his 
brother-in-law, J. Daniel Mahoney, decided to organize 
conservatives into a third party so they could punish 
liberals like Rockefeller for their supposed lack of loy- 
alty to Nixon in the recent campaign and take advan- 
tage of New York’s unique laws, which set a low ballot 
threshold and permitted minor parties to cross-en- 
dorse—or not—the candidates of major parties. At 
times, the Conservative Party and the state GOP co- 
operated when it was to their mutual advantage. At oth- 
ers, they competed, as in 1965 when Buckley ran un- 
successfully for mayor against Lindsay. In 1970, 
however, James Buckley, William’s brother, ran suc- 
cessfully against liberal Republican incumbent Charles 
Goodell, whose antiwar stance had angered the Nixon 
White House. “We got that son of a bitch,” Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew reportedly stated (p. 111). Within a 
year, Lindsay had switched parties and Rockefeller had 
become an advocate of law and order. By 1980, the Con- 
servative Party had achieved its aims of institutional co- 
operation and ideological compatibility with the Re- 
publican Party, symbolized by the joint election of 
Alfonse D’Amato to the U.S. Senate, replacing Javits, 
the last great liberal Republican in the Empire State. 

Both of these books have minor flaws. Gifford im- 
plies, with an air of finality, that after 1960 the triumph 
of the conservatives over the moderates in the GOP'was 
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complete and irreversible. Yet in the wake of the Gold- 
water defeat and the Watergate scandal the moderates 
made strong, if ultimately failed, bids to reassert their 
preeminence within the party. Sullivan suggests that 
William Buckley’s call for law and order during his 
failed bid for city hall in 1965 highlighted the potency 
of the issue to a national audience without taking into 
full consideration the greater impact of Reagan’s cap- 
ture of the statehouse in California in 1966. At times 
both works also: become preoccupied with campaign 
tactics and political minutiae from an insider’s perspec- 
tive, which is not surprising given the sources used. Fi- 
nally, more attention to the changing electoral dynam- 
ics and demographics at the state and national level 
would have provided more contextualization for the ar- 
guments the authors make. 

Nevertheless, these engaging and insightful studies 
offer a healthy corrective to structural arguments that 
minimize human agency and historical contingency. 
They remind us that ideas and individuals matter, that 
the rise of the Right was not preordained, regardless of 
what some conservatives or liberals may believe. 
Whether the demise of the moderate wing of the GOP 
was permanent is another matter. As Bill Clinton ob- 
served during a budget debate in the White House in 
1992, “We’re all Eisenhower Republicans here.” But of 
course he was speaking of his fellow Democrats, and in 
2010 the Obama administration has struggled to win a 
single GOP vote in the U.S. Senate for domestic ini- 
tiatives such as health care. In any event, the strange 
death of liberal Republicanism, here astutely analyzed 
and autopsied by the authors, has without question had 
a profound impact on the political world in which we 
live today. 

MICHAEL FLAMM 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


KaTHRYN S. OtmsTeD. Real Enemies: Conspiracy The- 
ories and American Democracy, World War I to 9/11. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 320. 
$29.95. 


In 1963, historian Richard Hofstadter donned the cli- 
nician’s white coat to describe conspiracy theorists and 
a “paranoid style of American politics” given to exag- 
geration, distortion, and fantastical thinking. If still the 
favorite of journalists, Hofstadter’s ideas have been sig- 
nificantly revised in the last decade by scholars from 
diverse disciplines. Their studies have placed conspir- 
acy theorists in a broader frame by considering the in- 
stitutional, cultural, and technological means that have 
made conspiracy thinking a mainstream phenomenon. 
These scholars have suggested that elites in government 
and the media join countersubversives to teach citizens 
to fear conspiracy. 

In her new book, Kathryn S. Olmsted focuses on the 
behavior of the federal government, the “taproot” of 
modern American conspiracism (p. 42). She argues that 
conspiracy thinking underwent a fundamental transfor- 
mation during World War I. Before that time, Amer- 
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icans were concerned about groups subverting the gov- 
ernment and turning it to their own devices. This 
shifted in the crisis of war as the federal government 
assumed new powers and plotted real conspiracies 
against its citizens and peoples around the world. Lies, 
cover-ups, illegal surveillance, and even assassination 
became the official means to control events. Govern- 
ment officials also developed conspiracy theories to 
cover their misdeeds and mobilize Americans. Mean- 
while, government harassment and spying on dissenters 
promoted paranoia and discredited alternative views. 
From these beginnings and over the decades arose the 
“proto-secretive national security state,” one given to 
imperialism, militarism, and the suppression of pro- 
gressive politics (p. 14). In encyclopedic fashion, Olm- 
sted offers a rogue’s gallery of federal shame. She de- 
tails the misinformation campaigns of Presidents 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt before 
and during World Wars I and II, J. Edgar Hoover’s an- 
ticommunism and the FBI COINTELPRO’s work to si- 
lence dissidents, Kennedy administration attempts to 
kill Fidel Castro, the Watergate crisis, the CIA’s MK- 
ULTRA plot to use LSD on unsuspecting subjects, and 
George W. Bush’s conspiracy to lever the 9/11 tragedy 
into war with Iraq, among many other plots. 

Defending democratic practices and traditions, con- 
spiracy theorists responded to federal provocations 
with “counter narratives” (p. 6). These men and women 
were “authentic patriots” who sought only to awaken 
their country to the enemy within (p. 12). Among con- 
spiracism’s counteragents and watchdogs are America- 
Firsters Charles Lindbergh and John T. Flynn; scientist 
Linus Pauling; John F. Kennedy assassination re- 
searcher Sylvia Meagher; and the so-called “Jersey 
Girls,” who were widows of 9/11 victims. If less hon- 
orably mentioned, also included are right-wing extrem- 
ist Randy Weaver, Branch Davidian David Koresh, and 
the Unabomber Theodore Kaczynski. 

Olmsted’s conspiracy theorists may be combating the 
real enemies and constraining centralized power, but 
she sounds a note of caution in her conclusion. Their 
challenge injects “toxins” into the public discourse and 
spreads a “dreaded disease” of magical thinking and 
tortured logic that short circuits historical discovery 
(pp. 236, 239). Her solution to these problems is to re- 
strain the federal government with new rules of trans- 
parency, accountability, and oversight. 

Olmsted appropriately concentrates on the role of 
federal authorities in promoting conspiracy thinking. 
Their acts have doused public faith and become tinder 
for conspiracism. By operating a cult of official secrecy, 
authorities have also abused the public’s trust. These 
are the raw materials of paranoia. Though such federal 
behavior is already well known, Olmsted’s book does a 
fine job of exposing its long history and enabling read- 
ers to discern the pattern of abuse. The author is also 
to be commended for revealing the role of women in 
conspiracy thinking, particularly in regard to unraveling 
the stories behind Kennedy’s assassination and 9/11. 

That said, such revisionism goes too far. Painting in 
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broad brushstrokes and crying conspiracy blurs the nu- 
ances of geopolitics, bureaucratic competition, political 
crosscurrents, and personalities, among other variables in 
government action. Condemning Wilson and Roosevelt 
for systematically lying also deprives the Germans and 
Japanese of agency and makes them unknowing patsies of 
their American handlers. Olmsted appreciates too much 
her subjects’ political correctness in opposing the imperial 
presidency. Only belatedly does she offer muffled warn- 
ings about those who lace their theories with shrill accu- 
sations that claim betrayal and demonize opponents. It is 
their tactics that help deny the compromise and civility 
essential to a democratic society. 

Moreover, countersubversives do not simply mimic 
federal authorities. Their training in the art goes back 
before the founding of the United States. This is ap- 
parent in a pattern that Olmsted finds but largely ig- 
nores. The conspiracy theorists she profiles supposedly 
discovered a secret Jewish hand in many events: the 
coming of World War II, the anticommunist scare, the 
Tuskegee experiment, the New World Order, and 9/11. 
Like Richard Nixon, they decried Jewish influence, go- 
ing as far as to rail against ZOG—the Zionist Occu- 
pation Government in Washington D.C. In the case of 
the Pearl Harbor conspiracists, Olmsted finds that their 
relationship to antisemitism was “complicated” (p. 70). 
Some readers cannot be as sensitive to the ambiguities. 
Such conspiracy thinking is rooted in deeper matters 
than federal malfeasance and long predates the coming 
of World War I. For these conspiracists, perhaps anti- 
government theories were more a means to a broader 
end—a solution to the so-called Jewish problem. 

RoBEerRT A. GOLDBERG 
University of Utah 


JAMES WOLFINGER. Philadelphia Divided: Race and Pol- 
itics in the City of Brotherly Love. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 2007. Pp. xii, 318. $49.95. 


James Wolfinger’s book is a significant addition to the 
burgeoning literature on race, politics, and metropoli- 
tanization in the United States following World War II. 
It also joins a growing chorus that locates the origins of 
a postwar conservative backlash not in the wake of the 
riotous 1960s but rather in the race-conscious liberal- 
ism evident in the New Deal and World War II eras. 

With such an approach, Wolfinger richly contextu- 
alizes the Philadelphia story and moves beyond the con- 
cerns over housing and residential segregation that 
have served as focal points for much of the earlier work 
in the field. He traces the now familiar story of public 
housing, slum clearance, and urban renewal from the 
New Deal to the 1960s, showing how the rise of the civil 
rights movement and, especially, the reconstruction of 
American cities in the postwar period coincided with 
the demographic shift that rendered them increasingly 
non-white and segregated. But he also does much more. 

Focusing on jobs and the racial segmentation of the 
labor market, Wolfinger provides a richly informative 
and finely detailed account of Philadelphia’s World 
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War II transit strike. A 1944 “hate strike” reminiscent 
of those that had shaken Mobile, Beaumont, and De- 
troit the previous year, the event illustrates not only the 
emboldened black challenge to the persistence of Jim 
Crow, he argues, but also the early appearance of white 
resistance to the government-assisted breaching of tra- 
ditional racial barriers. The racial fault lines revealed 
here subsequently ran through the very foundation of 
the emergent Democratic coalition that identified with 
the New Deal. This revision of the more traditional nar- 
rative’s chronology thus locates the origins of the post- 
war conservative reaction not in the liberal “excesses” 
of the 1960s, but in the debates over public policy in the 
1930s and 1940s. 

Wolfinger also perceptively notes the significance of 
white ethnicity in the political and racial relations of 
that time and place. That said, some readers may wish 
for an even more nuanced account that explains “intra- 
white” differences. Irish, Italian, and Jewish Americans 
deservedly garner the bulk of attention in Philadelphia, 
but the last displayed a particular multiplicity and com- 
plexity in their positions on race that beg for a more 
in-depth analysis. The labels may have changed over 
time, moving from the immigrants and “ethnics” of the 
interwar period to the “hard hats” of the Vietnam era 
and even the recent caricature of “Joe the Plumber,” 
but the author makes clear that these euphemistically 
tagged members of the “white working class” had long- 
standing issues that placed them at odds with the sim- 
ilarly stereotyped and popularly labeled “slum dwell- 
ers” and “underclasses” who lived in the “blighted” 
“inner city” and partook of a “culture of poverty.” 

That such differences of perception and interest pro- 
duced a volatile social and political mix certainly comes 
as no surprise. Nor should it. Wolfinger is at his best 
when providing a political context for the decades-long 
clash that has divided suburban and urban America. In- 
deed, most striking is the role the author assigns to the 
democratic process itself. Struggling to tackle both the 
economic and racial issues raised by the Great Depres- 
sion and the New Deal, the Democratic Party alienated 
white workers when it sought an active role for the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission (FEPC) or sup- 
ported the party’s growing black constituency on any of 
a host of other issues. With each battle, according to 
Wolfinger, the Republicans picked up white voters, us- 
ing increasingly blatant racial rhetoric. With each pass- 
ing election, the success of such tactics proved irresist- 
ible to self-identified “conservatives.” By the time 
Philadelphia entered the postwar period, the result was 
a Democratic Party with, at best, an ambivalent rela- 
tionship to white working-class voters: in other words, 
a relationship increasingly vulnerable to Republican 
blandishments on the basis of race. 

One might argue that, at times, Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt’s Democratic Party seemed united behind little 
other than the president himself. It was a coalition that 
had deep fissures from its founding—particularly where 
race was concerned—and these fault lines proved sus- 
ceptible to Republican pressures in the heated cam- 
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paigns of the postwar era. While great strides were in- 
deed made in overcoming racial barriers, the price was 
a deep-seated reaction among certain groups of whites 
that greatly altered the political landscape. 
ARNOLD R. HIRSCH 
University of New Orleans 


MicuaeL K. Honey. Going Down Jericho Road: The 
Memphis Strike, Martin Luther King’s Last Campaign. 
New York: W.W. Norton and Company. 2007. Pp. xviii, 
619. $17.95. 


Troy Jackson. Becoming King: Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the Making of a National Leader. Introduction by 
CLAYBORNE Carson. (Civil Rights and the Struggle for 
Black Equality in the Twentieth Century.) Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky. 2008. Pp. xx, 248. $35.00. 


The struggle to desegregate Montgomery, Alabama’s 
buses in 1955 and 1956 vaulted Martin Luther King Jr. 
to national civil rights leadership and international 
fame. In 1968, King brought his inspiring voice and his 
organization’s resources to Memphis, Tennessee, to 
support sanitation workers striking against the city. 
Both of these deeply researched and well-written books 
illuminate how ordinary people’s commitments to hu- 
man rights and nonviolence inspired King as much, if 
not more, than he inspired them. In each case, local 
people, acting with King’s help, built powerful coali- 
tions within the black community and across racial and 
class lines. White repression took its toll, but it also en- 
ergized black protest and unity. Each movement engen- 
dered complex, ramifying agendas for social change 
that went far beyond the “civil rights” goals ordinarily 
associated with the southern movement of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Locally, civil rights were part of larger move- 
ments for human rights, labor rights, political empow- 
erment, and economic justice. 

Both authors write histories reflecting their experi- 
ences and professional commitments. Troy Jackson—a 
historian, Christian minister, and editor of King’s early 
sermons—abundantly demonstrates how King’s reli- 
gious faith drew strength from mass struggle. Michael 
K. Honey—a labor historian and formerly Memphis- 
based civil liberties activist—documents how King 
spoke “to workers as a labor leader as well as a Chris- 
tian moral leader” (p. 302). Each author’s tight local 
focus relegates aspects of King’s national leadership to 
the background. Yet with vivid details that no other 
scholars provide, each details the vital interplay be- 
tween charismatic leadership and local protest. In 
Montgomery, Jackson concludes, “King’s sermons and 
speeches become most poignant when accompanied by 
direct action, something he was willing to participate in, 
but not something he ever initiated” (p. 5). 

Becoming King is an engaging synthesis of published 
and unpublished sources, which now include the many 
sermons Jackson co-edited for a volume of The Papers 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. Senior editor Clayborne Car- 
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son provides an introduction, suggesting that King’s 
public commitment to economic justice waned after 
Montgomery, waxing again after the summer of 1965. 
Montgomery’s longtime National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) activist and 
labor leader E. D. Nixon articulates the book’s guiding 
thesis: “It isn’t what Reverend King did for Montgom- 
ery; it’s what the people of Montgomery did for Rev- 
erend King” (p. 185). Nixon’s dedication to the political 
and economic empowerment of Montgomery’s black 
working class makes him the book’s touchstone of local 
wisdom and its neglected tragic hero. Jackson sketches 
especially well the broad agenda of Montgomery’s lead- 
ership class before the bus boycott. Humiliating seg- 
regation rules and abusive treatment of blacks on buses 
were only two of many issues around which blacks or- 
ganized. They also agitated for employment of black 
bus drivers, representation on municipal boards, voting 
rights, and desegregated schools. 

Tracing King’s path to Montgomery, Jackson stresses 
African American cultural and religious inspirations 
for King’s public ministry more than the intellectual 
and secular political influences that King outlined in his 
own autobiographical writings (these influences are not 
exclusive or irreconcilable, I have argued). I wonder 
whether King’s exposure to Gandhian thought as a stu- 
dent was as inconsequential as Jackson suggests. Jack- 
son is on firmer ground documenting how King’s reli- 
gious faith deepened in the Montgomery struggle. He 
provides fresh examples of King’s recurrent optimism 
in the face of racism and violent repression. He rein- 
forces the vital point that King’s growing religious as- 
surance intersected in many ways with his exposure to 
ordinary people’s courage and dedication. Most of 
Jackson’s evidence on this point comes from other lead- 
ers or from King’s sermons to his well-heeled parish- 
ioners at Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, however. 
Closer attention to King’s speeches to mass meetings 
(and national audiences) might have better captured 
the nuances of nonviolent inspiration passing between 
leader and followers, as well as the dynamics of local 
and national power that won a real, if limited, victory. 

“King’s desire to build ties with the working class 
played a significant role in uniting the people” of Mont- 
gomery for mass action, Jackson argues persuasively (p. 
79). He properly points us toward an assessment of 
King’s class-bridging skills and to the dialectics of lead- 
ership and social action. Did King lead the people of 
Montgomery into nonviolence, or was it the other way 
around? Explaining the crucial aftermath of the bomb- 
ing of King’s house in February 1956, Jackson stresses 
the importance of ordinary people’s nonviolent self-re- 
straint more than King’s rhetorical exhortations. 
Though Jackson’s novel account of this famous episode 
somewhat diminishes King, his overall narrative of their 
joint struggles is inspiring and illuminating. 

Jackson is equally provocative in arguing that the 
Montgomery Improvement Association (of which King 
was president) failed to extend its moral and legal vic- 
tory over segregated buses in directions that might have 
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materially benefited the day-to-day lives of working- 
class people. Jackson shows how the boycott strength- 
ened black businesses and encouraged demands for the 
hiring of bus drivers. But we are left to wonder: what 
strategies of economic empowerment latent in this pre- 
dominantly working-class movement did Montgomery’s 
middle-class leaders fail to promote? It is clear that 
King turned his energies away from the Montgomery 
Improvement Association when it needed astute lead- 
ership. Nixon’s marginalization contributed to the frac- 
turing of Montgomery’s leadership class. But the his- 
toriography still needs a fuller account of the victory 
itself, in which dialectics of local and national power 
proved highly significant. National publicity, coalitions, 
and external financial and legal resources all inter- 
sected in complex ways with local leadership and mo- 
bilization. King and Nixon traveled extensively to these 
ends, even as King eclipsed Nixon as the movement’s 
symbol, spokesman, and fundraiser. Still, Becoming 
King remains a fine introduction to the Montgomery 
boycott and to King’s religiously inspired mass leader- 
ship. 

In Going Down Jericho Road, Honey’s great achieve- 
ment is his dramatic rendering of local struggle and co- 
alition building. A fight for union rights in Memphis 
became a community-wide struggle for racial and eco- 
nomic justice as well as a proving ground for national 
civil rights and trade union leadership. In February 
1968, 1,300 sanitation workers walked off the job in re- 
sponse to unsafe working conditions, degrading and un- 
equal treatment, and a long history of union suppres- 
sion. A grueling struggle with an intransigent mayor 
and a brutally repressive police force ensued. White re- 
pression helped galvanize middle-class black support- 
ers into an uneasy alliance with white trade unionists. 
On February 23, police violence “turned a strike into a 
community movement,” setting off “a contagion of in- 
subordination” as laundry workers and welfare mothers 
challenged white authority and class privilege (p. 213). 
Ministers and NAACP leaders broadened the struggle 
to include an economic boycott of downtown mer- 
chants. In one of the book’s most richly textured por- 
traits, Reverend Ralph Jackson, one of the peaceful 
protesters brutalized by police, helped forge a broad 
“campaign to end police brutality and improve housing, 
jobs, wages, and education across the city” (p. 244). 
Honey further explores the antiunion and anti-black 
ideologies and constituencies supporting Republican 
mayor Henry Loeb, whose stubborn opposition to 
unionism and right-wing defense of “law and order” 
constitute the book’s depressing refrain. In deft strokes, 
Honey illustrates how news reporters and editors vili- 
fied the strikers, at one point defaming King as “the 
headline-hunting high priest of nonviolent violence” (p. 
368). 

Honey properly keeps his main focus on the sanita- 
tion workers, who demanded higher wages and the di- 
rect deduction of union dues from paychecks. But he 
also shows how their search for dignity, equal treat- 
ment, and union recognition mattered to them as much 
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as tangible economic gains. And crucially, long before 
King’s influence was felt, the “power of hundreds of 
workers picketing, marching, and meeting provided a 
discipline and momentum to the Movement that un- 
dercut calls for retaliatory violence” (p. 210). Workers 
maintained an astonishing degree of nonviolent disci- 
pline throughout the strike, and strike leaders clearly 
prevented mass violence in Memphis after King’s as- 
sassination. 

National support became integral to the local strug- 
gle, and federal intervention ultimately helped settle 
the strike in the workers’ favor. Honey provides a vivid 
sense of the connection between King’s charismatic or- 
atory and local movements. On March 18, before a 
crowd of 25,000 in Mason Temple, King’s called on the 
workers to “escalate the struggle” through a general 
strike. Honey lets us hear and feel King’s power 
through the vivid remembrances of the workers who 
were present. Trade unionist Jerry Wurf sums up the 
relationship between King and the protesters: King 
“gave life to the strike and the strike gave him warmth 
and excitement and involvement” (p. 304). With “one 
foot planted on the Bible and the other on the Con- 
stitution,” Honey writes, King’s oratory “matched the 
timing and rhythm and the feelings and the needs of the 
southern black working class” (p. 301). 

Honey takes King seriously as a radical, a socialist, 
and an antipoverty warrior. In Memphis, King joined a 
union struggle in a way he had never before. More than 
anyone in his organization, King believed that poor 
people’s empowerment on America’s Jericho Road 
paralleled Memphis’s picket lines. “If I do not stop to 
help the sanitation workers, what will happen to them?” 
King asked, riffing on one of his favorite sermons on the 
obligations of Good Samaritans to suffering individuals 
(p. 421). Memphis dramatically shifted King’s agenda 
from organizing the poor and unemployed to focusing 
on union rights for the working poor, Honey argues. 
But arguably, King’s real “last campaign” remained the 
Poor People’s March on Washington itself. The South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference was cobbling to- 
gether a national economic agenda shaped by orga- 
nized welfare mothers (which Honey concedes), by War 
on Poverty and anti-hunger activists (whom he over- 
looks), and by Appalachian, Native American, and 
Latino activists (whose work several new scholars are 
exploring). In other words, labor rights and local mo- 
bilization were essential, though not sufficient, precon- 
ditions for restructuring America’s worst Jericho 
Roads. 

Tuomas F. JACKSON 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


Kristin L. AHLBERG. Transplanting the Great Society: 
Lyndon Johnson and Food for Peace. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press. 2008. Pp. xiv, 260. $42.50. 


More than just a humanitarian response to world pov- 
erty or a politically motivated subsidy to farmers, the 
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U.S. Food for Peace program (Public Law 480/PL-480) 
operated as an instrument for achieving President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s larger foreign policy objectives. Cre- 
ated in 1954, the Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions had both used Food for Peace to fight the Cold 
War, but Johnson’s efforts to reorganize and strengthen 
the program transformed it from a loosely organized 
and narrow effort into a potent symbolic and practical 
tool. 

In this fine study, Kristin L. Ahlberg argues persua- 
sively that the changes in the Food for Peace program 
also reflected something of Johnson’s governing phi- 
losophy. She contends that the program served as an 
international extension of the Great Society, Johnson’s 
effort to transform and enrich domestic life through dy- 
namic government action. The great value of the book 
is Ahlberg’s ability to bridge two historiographical gaps. 
She effectively links the scholarship on other forms of 
aid and soft power to PL-480 to argue that Food for 
Peace needs to be part of a larger conversation about 
the exercise of non-military international power. She 
also makes an important contribution to debates about 
Johnson’s worldview by showing how he believed he 
could use controls on food aid to transform foreign 
states, 

Ahlberg is at her best in chapters explaining how 
Johnson attempted to use food aid in three countries: 
India, Israel, and Vietnam. In India, which had long 
suffered from poor food production and structural in- 
efficiencies in its food distribution systems, and which 
faced widespread famine in 1964, the Johnson admin- 
istration offered significant assistance, but linked that 
aid to Indian progress on agricultural reform. Arguing, 
perhaps one or two times more than necessary, that 
Johnson wanted to keep India on a “short tether,” Ahl- 
berg also demonstrates that concerns about India’s lim- 
ited support of U.S. international policies led Johnson 
to withhold food shipments. 

In Vietnam and Israel the story starts out quite dif- 
ferently, but ends with a similar conclusion. Israel really 
did not need food aid; its major concern was purchasing 
Western military equipment. Johnson was hesitant to 
fully commit to arming Israel, but decided that offering 
Food for Peace support would allow it to raise enough 
money to keep its military strength on par with its 
neighbors. In Vietnam, Johnson administration offi- 
cials believed that Food for Peace could eliminate pov- 
erty and hunger and therefore undercut the appeal of 
local communists. More than in India and Israel, John- 
son administration officials really did imagine that food 
aid could create a viable and perhaps vigorous state in 
Vietnam. But here too, food aid and development goals 
were subsumed by larger geopolitical ambitions. 

Given the trajectory of these case studies, it becomes 
even more intriguing to ask in what ways food aid was 
an extension of the Great Society. Ahlberg argues that 
Food for Peace reflected the liberal, well-intentioned 
side of the Great Society. This is true especially on the 
rhetorical level. But the case studies suggest that the 
descent to realpolitik might offer up a set of different 
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conclusions about the problems inherent in any gran- 
diose and nobly conceived government program. If 
Food for Peace was an international extension of the 
Great Society, in what ways do its limitations and fail- 
ures help clarify the arc of the domestic program? 

Certainly, the Food for Peace program does offer a 
good window into how Johnson understood govern- 
ment power, how he hoped to use that power, and how 
he dealt with contradictions between rhetoric and prac- 
ticality. As Ahlberg demonstrates, Johnson saw the po- 
tential for Food for Peace in a way that his predecessors 
had not—as a way of expressing a humanitarian vision 
through an energetic program that would do more than 
just help American farmers. The goal was to make good 
global change happen, and although that would mean 
feeding people, that was not enough. Some kind of 
larger structural-political change would also be neces- 
sary. Of course, Food for Peace was only one U.S. aid 
program, and Ahlberg’s conclusions about the totality 
of Johnson’s aid philosophy must be tempered by that 
reality. 

In such a good study it may be impertinent to suggest 
omissions in the text, but because Ahlberg casts her net 
relatively modestly, there are many issues left unex- 
plored. As much as anything else, the questions Ahl- 
berg does not fully explore in areas such as the role of 
farm groups in national politics, the long-term eco- 
nomic impacts of food aid on recipient nations, or the 
evolution of food aid after Johnson demonstrates how 
much remains to be done in this area. However, this 
does not undercut the usefulness of the text. It merely 
suggests that much more scholarship on Food for Peace 
is necessary, and that Ahlberg’s book will be an impor- 
tant resource for future scholars in this area. 

JEFFREY F. TAFFET 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 


Danret M. Coss. Native Activism in Cold War America: 
The Struggle for Sovereignty. Lawrence: University Press 
of Kansas. 2008. Pp. xi, 306. $34.95. 


Something has been missing in the field of American 
Indian history. Books on the Indian New Deal, Indians 
in World War II, and the postwar era of termination are 
easy to find. Scholars have also been keen to consider 
the rise of Red Power activism in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, when the American Indian Movement 
(AIM) became a major force, and the policy revolution 
of the early 1970s, when the administration of Richard 
M. Nixon implemented a program of self-determina- 
tion for tribes. But the emergence of Native activism 
under John F, Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson has re- 
ceived less attention. Daniel M. Cobb’s book admirably 
fills this gap. 

During the 1960s, Cobb argues, American Indian ac- 
tivism reawakened and intersected with the wider so- 
ciety at three crucial junctures. The first involved Point 
IV, a foreign assistance program devised under Harry 
S. Truman for underdeveloped nations; Indians wanted 
a Point IV program for their reservations, provided that 
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they could administer it themselves. The second flash- 
point was Johnson’s “War on Poverty,” which allowed 
tribes to claim federal dollars and to exploit talk about 
empowering poorer communities—and Indian reserva- 
tions were undeniably poor—to plead for tribal self- 
determination. The shortcomings of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s policies for the poor in general and for 
Indians in particular inspired younger Indians to link 
arms with other disadvantaged Americans in the Poor 
People’s Campaign of 1968. With that, the era of Indian 
protest was born. The 1960s, according to Cobb, was a 
time when “a vast array of individuals—from veteran 
tribal leaders and non-Indian advocates to rebellious 
Indian youths and dissident social scientists—entered 
the fray” (p. 6). 

Cobb’s thesis is compelling. He shows how the Amer- 
ican Indian Chicago Conference of 1961, along with a 
succession of subsequent workshops, allowed Indian 
youths, and their allies in academe, to adopt “a trans- 
national perspective” of identifying with victims of co- 
lonialism worldwide (p. 59) and to press “the philoso- 
phy of Point IV” (p. 52). Meanwhile, Vine Deloria, Jr. 
(Standing Rock Sioux), director of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, “harnessed” the War on 
Poverty to promote tribal self-determination (p. 124). 
Deloria praised the Community Action Program 
(CAP), which offered tribes cash, encouragement, and 
a degree of empowerment while criticizing the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA), the traditional and often hated 
symbol of federal power over Indians. But Deloria’s 
“play-off” strategy yielded little from an administration 
dominated by non-Indians and determined to achieve 
economic development for tribes on its terms (p. 125). 
The Poor People’s Campaign represented one manifes- 
tation of growing unease with Johnson’s policies; In- 
dians took advantage of the changed mood by, among 
other things, organizing a “dramatic march” to protest 
a Supreme Court decision that went against tribal fish- 
ing rights (p. 183). Such tactics presaged what was to 
come. Attacks on the BIA (verbal and otherwise), the 
use of direct action, and a willingness to work outside 
the system and to challenge established tribal leaders 
became hallmarks of AIM in the early 1970s. 

Cobb’s study underscores the promise and pitfalls of 
trying to work inside “the system” (p. 154). Leaders 
such as Deloria, who selectively cultivated the Johnson 
administration, produced a few breakthroughs that 
achieved greater self-determination for tribes. But the 
Great Society liberals, whom Cobb rightly criticizes, 
never wholeheartedly embraced this aim. In fact, Cobb 
might have been harsher on these officials. Johnson’s 
Indian Message of 1968 only promised to end the de- 
bate on termination, not termination itself; Nixon es- 
sentially did that, in his Indian Message two years later. 
And Democratic Senators Fred Harris and George 
McGovern were, in the 1960s, quite ethnocentric in 
their rhetoric about moving Indians into the wider 
American mainstream. 

Cobb’s study is not without flaws. Although the au- 
thor insists that one of his “central themes” is how In- 
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dians “translated the politics of ‘cold war civil rights’ 
into the language of tribal sovereignty,” the interna- 
tional motif recedes as the book progresses (p. 4). Over- 
all, though, Cobb has produced a valuable study, one 
that combines riveting narration, shrewd analysis, and 
a sharp understanding of the existing literature with 
fresh research, both archival and oral. How ground- 
breaking is Cobb’s work? The book’s title would suggest 
some mention of Dennis Banks or Russell Means, two 
of the best-known Red Power radicals of the 1970s. But 
neither man is listed in the index. Instead, the author 
gives a voice to lesser-known actors from an earlier de- 
cade: from Sol Tax, the University of Chicago anthro- 
pologist who helped organize the 1961 Chicago Con- 
ference, to Clyde Warrior (Ponca), a veteran of the 
Chicago Conference and the National Indian Youth 
Council, to Tillie Walker (Mandan-Hidatsa), who or- 
ganized Indian involvement in the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. In allowing them to have their say, Cobb has per- 
formed a valuable service for scholars and general 
readers alike. 

DEAN J. KOTLOWSKI 

Salisbury University 


CHRISTOPHER MAYNARD. Out of the Shadow: George 
H. W. Bush and the End of the Cold War. (Foreign Re- 
lations and the Presidency, number 9.) College Station: 
Texas A&M University Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 176. $34.95. 


The Cold War ended. Nuclear Armageddon between 
the Soviet Union and the United States never occurred. 
One side simply collapsed—with greater speed than 
keen international observers from earlier decades 
might have imagined. 

It need not have ended so quietly or nearly so well. 
Christopher Maynard’s useful account of the George 
H. W. Bush administration’s response to the end of the 
Cold War offers an American view of this unexpected 
global transformation. It relies on the growing, though 
still relatively sparse, wealth of declassified administra- 
tion documents from the period and, more impres- 
sively, draws from a formidable list of interviews con- 
ducted by the author. In addition to Bush himself, 
James Baker, Brent Scowcroft, Marlin Fitzwater, Jack 
Matlock, and Colin Powell granted Maynard access. 
Their firsthand accounts, less formal oral histories than 
answers to his queries, offer subsequent historians a 
valuable resource in this reasoned account of American 
decision making before, during, and after the collapse 
of Soviet power in Europe. 

This book does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
chronicle of the elder Bush’s foreign policy. Scholars 
searching for accounts of the 1989 invasion of Panama, 
for example, negotiations over the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, or the Somali intervention at 
the end of Bush’s presidency should look elsewhere. 
Maynard instead focuses upon the Cold War’s end, ex- 
ploring the administration’s thinking toward the Soviet 
Union’s collapse, the Persian Gulf War as a test case for 
the post-Cold War era, and the reunification of Ger- 
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many as perhaps the Cold War’s trickiest legacy. Re- 
lations with China during the era of the Tiananmen 
Square Massacre are covered only briefly. 

The text is thus at its best when addressing the times 
in which the Cold War dominated the White House’s 
daily agenda, particularly during the Bush administra- 
tion’s first months in office and the Soviet Union’s cli- 
mactic demise during the last half of 1991. For the 
former, Maynard offers a particularly in-depth analysis 
of the incoming: administration’s strategic “pause” in 
Soviet-American relations, designed by Scowcroft and 
others as a way to rethink the dramatic improvement in 
Soviet-American relations that marked Ronald Re- 
agan’s final years in office. Reagan went too far too 
quickly, Scowcroft and other realists argued. He had 
allowed his personal faith in Mikhail Gorbachev to out- 
strip what the Soviet reformer might reasonably accom- 
plish, and therefore had failed to prepare the strategic 
landscape for the real possibility that Soviet hard-liners 
might one day rise up in defense of their beloved sys- 
tem. Such fears proved prescient by the summer of 
1991, of course. Yet as Maynard demonstrates with so- 
phistication, Bush’s strategic pause was designed not 
only to ferret out Gorbachev’s true intentions and stay- 
ing power, but also to help the new administration se- 
cure a middle path between setting a wholly new and 
perhaps dangerously hard-line course of its own, as 
then Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney hawkishly ar- 
gued, and simply hewing to the same reformist trend as 
Reagan advised. 

Maynard deftly illustrates how Bush wanted to strike 
his own path, believing that uncertain times demanded 
particular prudence. Employing evidence from the 
president’s closest advisers, he argues that Bush was no 
strategic innovator, but rather a cautious pragmatist. 
Indeed, “[h]e was not a great strategist,” Scowcroft con- 
ceded. “But what he did is manage it in a way that these 
really cataclysmic changes in the world structure took 
place without a shot being fired” (p. 128). 

Instability replaced the Red Army as the West’s great 
enemy during these years, and Maynard’s study dem- 
onstrates the nuanced diplomacy that was required to 
ensure stability during particularly tumultuous times. 
The Cold War need not have ended peacefully, he ar- 
gues, repeatedly quoting Bush’s fear that all of Europe 
might follow the violent path of Yugoslavia. Through 
personal diplomacy, a willingness to listen to allies—in 
particular, a willingness to follow German leader Hel- 
mut Kohl’s lead on reunification—and a heartfelt de- 
sire not to embarrass defeated communist leaders in the 
hope that their successors would avoid developing an 
anti-Western grudge, the Bush administration followed 
a methodical course as it navigated rough international 
seas. 

Some questions are, of course, left unanswered in the 
process that Maynard describes. Exactly why did Bush 
so eagerly follow Kohl’s lead, for example? Similarly, 
why did American officials pay so little heed to poten- 
tial Soviet animosity over NATO expansion eastward? 
This text is not yet the comprehensive study of Bush 
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foreign policy that full access to declassified records 
might provide. At the same time, it is far superior to the 
wealth of memoirs and first-person accounts that so of- 
ten pass as the first slice of history, with all the atten- 
dant problems of memory and motivation. Taking a cue 
from the middle-path approach of the Bush adminis- 
tration, Maynard’s book finds a place between these 
first slices of history and the definitive works that time 
will eventually produce. Subsequent scholars will owe a 
great deal to this study of American thinking about 
how, if not why, the Cold War ended. 

JEFFREY A. ENGEL 

Texas A&M University 


MicwaeL J. Yocutm. Yellowstone and the Snowmobile: 
Locking Horns over National Park Use. Lawrence: Uni- 
versity Press of Kansas. 2009. Pp. x, 317. $34.95. 


Readers of this journal are unlikely to recreate with 
snowmobiles or, perhaps, evince much sympathy for 
those who do, especially those who would do so in our 
most iconic national park—all the more reason for 
those interested in nature, parks, recreation, and public 
lands policies to pay attention to this account of “one 
of the greatest controversies involving U.S. national 
parks” (p. 1). 

Michael J. Yochim, who has a doctorate in geography 
and has served many years with the National Park Ser- 
vice at Yellowstone as an outdoor recreation planner, 
not only knew how and where to find the evidence for 
his narrative, but also had direct involvement with pol- 
icy making on winter access. This is an insider’s per- 
spective on a contentious park issue, albeit one accom- 
plished with detachment and balance. As such, it fills a 
gap in the scholarship on national parks by examining 
motorized recreation and the development of a winter 
destination in one of the coldest and snowiest places in 
the United States. While the roots of this conflict are 
eight decades old, it flowered during the years of debate 
surrounding the 1988 wildfires and the reintroduction 
of wolves to Yellowstone. As with these controversies, 
the arguments over snowmobile access boiled down to 
conflicting values, “particularly freedom [vs.] reverence 
for nature” (p. 7). Thus, Yochim’s text deserves a place 
alongside the many books written about the values in- 
herent in national parks and how these have been in- 
terpreted over the decades. 

The modern snowmobile did not develop until the 
1960s, but Yochim’s story begins in the 1930s with pres- 
sures on the National Park Service (NPS) from area 
residents and boosters to plow Yellowstone’s roads for 
year-round access. The NPS’s preferred alternative was 
oversnow access via multiple-passenger snow coaches. 
This sufficed, but it also set the precedent by which the 
park welcomed the new snowmobiles: they allowed ac- 
cess and diluted the arguments for plowing. But as this 
new activity took hold and area businesses saw a way to 
create winter revenues, the NPS was caught flat-footed 
by the burgeoning numbers of snowmobilers. Their 
numbers peaked in the 1992-1993 season at over 
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100,000, turning the park into a “snowmobile race- 
track” (p. 122) with attendant noise, pollution, and pre- 
sumptive—the research was ambiguous—impacts on 
wildlife. As with most of national park history, the NPS 
had to figure out its direction as events happened. Reg- 
ulating winter access at times depended on the partic- 
ular park superintendent or the particular Secretary of 
the Interior. As the pro- and anti-snowmobile coalitions 
solidified in public campaigns and court cases, the dif- 
fering fundamental values emerged. One side argued 
for the individual freedom of access to the park, as peo- 
ple enjoyed in the summertime; a difference in winter, 
though, was the fun factor of snowmobiling and the 
view of Yellowstone as a place for recreational motor- 
ized fun. The other side had a different conception of 
Yellowstone, based on “the American Nature Religion 
and its embodiment in nature protection and quiet, 
muscle-powered recreation” (p. 135), a Yellowstone of 
limited access using snow coaches by people of enlight- 
ened sensitivities. Although the book’s opening vi- 
gnette reveals the author’s sympathies, he avoids the 
reductionism of villains and heroes, asserting that these 
values need not be mutually exclusive (p. 136) and that 
all of the groups succumbed to “tunnel vision” (p. 200) 
in the political fray. 

Yochim casts this story as a case study in reactive 
park management and the politics of policy. All three 
branches of the federal government got involved, as did 
the states, business interests, clubs, conservation 
groups, and scientists. The author commendably avoids 
normative statements about how the National Park Ser- 
vice should be able to run itself, instead using this con- 
flict to demonstrate how the NPS is subject to political 
vagaries. Resolution is found in compromises, but the 
history of this one and others reveals that “politicians 
have learned that if pushed, the NPS will roll over and 
accommodate their wishes” (p. 175). 

The book is reader friendly: concise, cleanly written, 
and attractively illustrated. The give-and-take details of 
policy histories can be wearying to the reader, but 
Yochim mitigates this problem with two useful strate- 
gies: effective summaries at the beginning and end of 
each chapter, and several tables encapsulating elements 
of the decision processes. 

The situation remains in flux, and more chapters of 
this story will emerge. Without belaboring the irony, in 
the end Yochim suggests that essential park values 
would best be served by winter plowing and visitor ac- 
cess by bus, a quieter and more fuel-efficient alternative 
to the snow coaches. 

TIMOTHY RAWSON 
Alaska Pacific University 
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Emitio Ocampo. The Emperor’s Last Campaign: A Na- 
poleonic Empire in America. (Atlantic Crossings.) Tus- 
caloosa: University of Alabama Press. 2009. Pp. xx, 503. 
$39.95. 
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Emilio Ocampo has considerable interest in details and 
patience in their pursuit. The story he relates in this 
book, apparently an abbreviated version of a work 
Ocampo published in Spanish in 2007, is full of the de- 
tails surrounding rumors, dreams, schemes, plots, and 
secrets linked to Napoleon Bonaparte’s exile to St. Hel- 
ena. Ocampo’s exhaustive research is the most obvious 
and striking aspect of this book. Napoleon’s larger- 
than-life reputation was used as fuel to fire the bubbling 
revolutions, turmoil, conniving, and widespread discon- 
tent throughout Latin America, the unrest in France 
with the Bourbon restoration, and the unsettled Euro- 
pean royal and aristocratic families across Europe. 
Given the dangers arising from persistent popular bour- 
geois movements related in some form to the Napole- 
onic era, most aristocratic fears of popular movements 
had substance. Ocampo’s story connects every country 
or region in Europe and the New World to someone’s 
plan or dream to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena and 
install him in Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, or back in 
France. The book’s thirteen-page index lists hundreds 
of people or organizations who were alleged, rumored, 
or imagined to belong to one or more of these royalist 
or anti-royalist schemes. Ocampo’s book is a compen- 
dium of real and imagined supporters of Napoleon. 

The book contains story lines that branch in all di- 
rections—to liberate Napoleon and to put him on a 
throne. There was speculation that Napoleon would go 
to the United States after his liberation and “retire.” A 
secondary story follows Joseph Bonaparte’s activities 
from his new home in the United States. Among these 
activities was his desire to liberate Napoleon and to in- 
vest him with some suitable title. He maintained con- 
nections with several revolutionary schemes in Latin 
America, apparently because he hoped to link some 
Latin American revolutionaries to plans to liberate his 
brother. 

There are multiple figures from France, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, Spain, the Italian states, Poland, 
Russia, Austria, Belgium, and numerous parts of Latin 
America who appear in the main stories or their branch 
lines. There are also several vignettes involving British 
figures—captains or merchants—from the East India 
Company and the Mediterranean, including North Af- 
rica. In this sense, the book has a worldwide dimension. 

While Ocampo follows many paths, there is little of 
a consistent story line. The various schemes, plots, 
ideas, and rumors are sketched, then fade, and may only 
be picked up in a later chapter. Thus, the people and 
objectives are often suspended in time. When Ocampo 
leaves particular characters and developments, the 
reader must remember the story until they come back 
into the limelight. The lack of a flowing narrative rests 
on the organizational structure: the book moves chro- 
nologically from Napoleon’s second removal from 
power in 1815 to his death, from 1814-1815 to early 
1821. Many of the schemes lingered for the entire six- 
year period. 

Complexity and the constant search for conspiracy 
produce questionable judgments and strained argu- 
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ments. One example, a notable overreach, illustrates 
the pitfalls Ocampo faced. General Charles Lallemand 
was a loyal, dedicated supporter of Napoleon. In 1817, 
we are told, he arrived in England. His brief stay was 
a mystery wrapped in secrecy; “the British government 
never detected his presence” (p. 125). Ocampo found 
little mention of that presence and cites no source for 
any conversations, yet he writes in the topic sentence of 
the next paragraph: “While in England Lallemand, Wil- 
son, and Cochrane prepared for their South American 
adventure.” This seems a thin hypothetical judgment, 
but Ocampo strives to increase the conspiratorial tone 
in spite of a lack of evidence. 

This book focuses on the power elite: aristocrats, rul- 
ers, military, the wealthy, important politicians. The 
common soldiers or followers who joined such groups 
are only mentioned in passing if at all, in the back- 
ground and rarely in large groups, and often their fate 
fades from the story. Almost no attention is given to 
suggesting how Napoleon’s fate might have had an ef- 
fect upon common people in Latin America or France. 

The book’s strongest feature is the incredibly large 
and painstakingly gathered pool of information it pro- 
vides about Napoleon’s last years and all the people 
who attached themselves to his fate and fortune. Some 
of the schemes illuminate New World revolutionary 
leaders and their maneuverings, and the leaders en- 
gaged in the struggle to shape and control Buenos Aires 
and the later nations of Argentina, Chile, and Peru— 
the area of José de San Martin’s activity—are followed 
quite closely. Several schemes to liberate Mexico re- 
ceive treatment, but Sim6n Bolivar is only rarely men- 
tioned, and then mostly with regard to San Martin. Nat- 
urally, Ocampo only follows the New World dissidents 
who were linked, willingly or unwillingly, with Napo- 
leon. 

Tuomas D. SCHOONOVER 
University of Louisiana 


EpDuARDO SAENZ Rovner. The Cuban Connection: Drug 
Trafficking, Smuggling, and Gambling in Cuba from the 
1920s to the Revolution. Translated by Russ DAvIDsON. 
(Latin America in Translation/en Traduccién/em 
Traducao.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 247. $35.00. 


This book examines Cuba’s involvement in what used to 
be called “vice” in the 1920s. Eduardo Saenz Rovner 
covers the period from the “roaring” twenties to the 
early puritanical phase of the Cuban Revolution. His 
research takes him to archival material in Havana, 
Washington, and elsewhere, and he has a lot on his 
plate: drug trafficking, smuggling of goods, gambling, 
corruption, and political instability. His goal, he tells us, 
is to restore a Cuban focus to a field whose scholarship 
mostly traces lines of causality back to the United 
States. Some Cubans had their own reasons for coop- 
erating with U.S. anti-crime efforts or for joining in the 
fight against “criminal elements.” Given the deeper 
Yankee concern with ideological and strategic ques- 
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tions, Washington never chose to undermine the po- 
litical element of criminal activity since many of these 
“partners” held powerful posts in the island’s govern- 
ment. 

Havana’s history as a point of illegal commerce goes 
back to the Spanish colonial period. In its self-defined 
era of imperialism, U.S. interests in Cuba focused on 
annexation, strategic position, and commercial crops 
such as sugar. Annexation weakened as slaves were 
freed and, in the same period, many Americans polit- 
icized their anti-imperialist or isolationist opposition to 
the world “overseas.” Still, in 1898, as a result of issues 
concerning strategy and “honor,” Washington over- 
came such opinion and turned toward expansion and 
responsibility. Cuba’s nationalist revolt, cresting just as 
the Yankee soldiers disembarked, was ignored by the 
Americans. Ignoring years of desperate guerrilla war- 
fare by the Cubans between 1895 and 1898, Washington 
was amazed by the events of 1959. 

Cuban trade and politics responded to U.S. hege- 
mony with both nationalist resistance and an acquies- 
cence to the advantages gained by being close to the 
U.S. Embassy. As a result, Cuban nationalism was muf- 
fled from the 1920s to the 1940s. Although the U.S. at- 
tempted to undermine the “criminal element” in Ha- 
vana, too much of the island’s history with its 
underground economy barred the door. The illegal 
trade in liquor and drugs was shared between immi- 
grant and native elements of the Cuban population. 
Sdenz Rovner corrects the misconception that the Ma- 
fia was a major factor in illicit trade. Instead, the Mafia 
was interested primarily in “vice” that took place in the 
hotels and casinos that they owned. The important role 
of the Mafia in Cuba arose only after World War II, 
when the mob decided to move into Cuba and let their 
other plum, Las Vegas, wait a few years. Of course 
Washington gave its greatest attention to legitimate 
commerce and landholding, the core of its power over 
Cuba. 

The principal customers for illicit activity in Cuba 
were the growing number of U.S. tourists who consid- 
ered a weekend in Havana as akin to a college break, 
pushing dollars in their effort to relax and set aside their 
Yankee stiffness for a few days of debauchery. Wash- 
ington wrung its hands over the number of Cubans who 
permitted and profited from these activities. Cuba’s 
criminal element was protected by its ties to much of the 
political establishment. In this way Cuban politicians 
managed to undermine enforcement of the Yankees’ 
efforts to clean up Cuba. So handicapped, the Treasury 
Department and later the FBI and CIA filled their files 
with the names of suspected Cuban operators. By the 
1950s and 1960s these files would serve the very dif- 
ferent purpose of tracking Cuban radicals. For their 
part, the Mafia also changed sides, serving as attempted 
assassins of Fidel Castro. 

This book fills some Cuban niches untouched by 
North American scholars. Among these are the impact 
of U.S. prohibition laws and the shifting patterns of the 
international drug trade. During World War II, the Cu- 
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ban leadership signed up for the war effort “for the du- 
ration.” They underwent a similar transformation dur- 
ing the Cold War. Such political elasticity allowed the 
island’s political leadership to pose as brothers in the 
fight against the liquor trade, fascism, and finally com- 
munism. The book brings to light new documentation 
regarding Cubans, non-Cuban traffickers, and people 
who used Cuba as a logistical base from the era of pro- 
hibition to the Cuban Revolution. While Saenz Rovner 
follows all the criminal ties in and around Cuba, he goes 
far afield in doing so. The reader is taken on a historical 
tour of the international drug trade and the key persons 
involved. 

There is no doubt that S4enz Rovner gives Cuba the 
coverage it deserves. Still, the Cubans in the cast seem 
in many ways to fit the theses of the anti-imperialist 
school. No Cuban appears as a protagonist or even an 
important figure, and no in-depth knowledge of Cuban 
culture is needed to follow this kind of a study. 

JuLEs R. BENJAMIN, 
Emeritus 
Ithaca College 


TaNALis PapiLtA. Rural Resistance in the Land of 
Zapata: The Jaramillista Movement and the Myth of the 
Pax Priista, 1940-1962. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 2008. Pp. x, 285. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


Zapata lives! This is a very old theme in Mexico, already 
the subject of much scholarship. But a gut passion for 
the enduring thread of resistance, defeat, and resur- 
gence encapsulated in the phrase “Zapata lives” mo- 
tivates Tanalis Padilla to dig deeper, to find new sources 
and to question old assumptions in her timely account. 
Padilla’s book bears witness to an enduring tradition of 
rebellion pulsing through even the most “peaceful” de- 
cades of Mexico’s institutional revolution. “Acknowl- 
edging the continuities between past and present social 
movements,” Padilla argues, “enables us to see the fall 
of Mexico’s one-party system as a product of popular 
resistance” (p. 223). 

Padilla tells her story through the lens not of Emil- 
iano Zapata, but of one of the most prominent inher- 
itors of the Zapatista legacy, the Jaramillista movement, 
a long-lived set of struggles centered around the char- 
ismatic former Zapatista fighter Rubén Jaramillo in the 
state of Morelos. This book is much more than a 
straightforward social movement history, but it does 
shine in that role: it deploys rich new sources drawn 
from oral history and Mexican intelligence agency 
records to paint a vivid picture of two decades of strug- 
gle; it includes a valuable chapter on the role of women 
in the movement; and, perhaps most important, it offers 
a nuanced vision of how the movement transformed it- 
self over time. While the figure of Jaramillo united the 
movement and gave it a sense of continuity, Padilla 
aptly shows that the Jaramillista movement had many 
incarnations, tacking between electoral competition 
and armed rebellion and weaving together elements of 
peasant communitarianism, Zapatismo, Cardenismo, 
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modernization theory, and Marxism as it changed along 
with Mexico. 

Padilla makes clear that the Jaramillista movement 
was not just a peasant movement fighting for land and 
autonomy, as is often assumed. At various points it kept 
itself vital by struggling to incorporate industrial work- 
ers, asserting its place in the broader nation through 
electoral politics, and taking on elements of modern- 
ization theory in the age of import substitution indus- 
trialization. “They carried Zapata’s flag and embraced 
modern proposals for popular development” (p. 188). 
This is one of the beauties of Padilla’s work: it is able 
to trace an unbroken chain of persistent resistance 
while simultaneously highlighting the transformations 
and innovations of a movement constantly needing to 
remake itself in conditions not of its choosing. 

Strikingly, Padilla illuminates the fact that this his- 
tory of popular resistance flourished even during the 
supposed Pax Priista (1940-1968), thirty years of rapid 
industrialization, urbanization, and—conventional wis- 
dom has long held—political stability maintained by the 
careful ministrations of what Mario Vargas Llosa called 
Latin America’s “perfect dictatorship.” If there is any 
lingering idea that the Partido Revolucionario Insitu- 
cional (PRI) effectively imposed top-down, monolithic 
hegemony on Mexico, this book will sweep it away. This 
is a story of contradictory and contested hegemony, 
very much in keeping with what Padilla calls the “pos- 
trevisionist” line of Mexican historiography. This line 
has dominated Mexican historiography since at least 
1994, when Gilbert M. Joseph and Daniel Nugent’s Ev- 
eryday Forms of State Formation: Revolution and the Ne- 
gotiation of Rule in Modern Mexico electrified the field 
with its alchemy of critical theory and innovative meth- 
odology. It is tempting to ask whether anything “new” 
can possibly be added to the “new” cultural history of 
Mexico, but Padilla delivers. 

First, although one might quibble about texts Padilla 
omits when asserting that “scholars ... have neglected 
the numerous and constant forms of struggle that took 
place during the supposed Pax Priista” (p. 222), her in- 
stincts are dead on: nearly all of the powerful histories 
that have transformed our understanding of Mexico in 
recent years either conclude around 1940 or begin after 
1968. This leaves a substantial gap, and Padilla’s book 
goes a long way toward filling it. But that is not the main 
reason to read her book. Indeed, despite the lack of 
studies about 1940-1968, it is safe to say that, fifteen 
years into the postrevisionist period, few scholars would 
be surprised to learn that the Pax Priista was less than 
peaceful. Similarly, I wonder whether her focus on the 
Jaramillistas—an incredibly prominent and singular 
movement—is really the best choice for demonstrating 
the existence of widespread, quotidian resistance to 
PRI rule. 

Rather, a big part of the book’s value lies in the sharp 
reminder it delivers to all of us who have engaged in the 
cultural history of political rule in Mexico. With our 
focus on subaltern agency, creative resistance, cultural 
struggles over meaning, and the fragility of PRI hege- 
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mony, it has been easy to lose sight of how brutal that 
rule was. Padilla does not let us forget this. Although 
she is quick to point out that repression under the PRI 
never escalated to the level of systemic terror seen in 
Central America, she wants us to remember that it was 
still violent, nasty, and ever-present. Like many postre- 
visionist histories of Mexico, this book highlights subtle 
forms of cultural struggle, but Padilla also reminds us 
that struggles over hegemony involved assassinations, 
disappearances,, and torture. In this sense, her book 
takes an important step toward putting the coercion 
back into Antonio Gramsci’s “coercion and consent,” 
giving raw flesh to abstractions such as “hegemony for- 
mation” and “negotiation of rule.” As nostalgia for the 
mythical peace of PRI rule gains force in Mexico this 
year, Padilla’s reminder could not have come ata better 
time. 

AARON BosBRow-STRAIN 

Whitman College 


GEOFFREY Baker. Imposing Harmony: Music and Soci- 
ety in Colonial Cuzco. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 2008. Pp. x, 308. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


Geoffrey Baker’s book is partly about the musical con- 
quest of America and the ways in which Spanish col- 
onization sought to evangelize, hispanize, and impose 
social harmony on the indigenous inhabitants of the 
New World. Music was an important tool of evangeli- 
zation that succeeded above all because of indigenous 
people’s enthusiastic reception of it. Spanish chroni- 
clers routinely reported new subject people’s notable 
aptitude for music, which brings us to the other part of 
the story: the ways that indigenous Andeans appropri- 
ated Spanish music for their own purposes, inevitably 
altering it. This dialectical process, more aptly termed 
“negotiating harmony,” a formula applied in the con- 
cluding chapter, constitutes the book’s main theme. 

Cuzco, the geographical focus of the book, had been 
the capital of the Inca empire, and after the conquest 
it remained ninety percent Andean in population and 
became a salient example of Spanish cooptation of an 
indigenous nobility into the social architecture of co- 
lonial rule. Baker shows how a new “urban soundscape” 
preceded many other elements of colonial transforma- 
tion, such as the construction of a Spanish-style built 
environment, which took decades to erect. Music was a 
key element of the new religious practices imposed by 
conquest—cultivated in churches, monasteries, and 
processions organized by the many lay confraterni- 
ties—and it was, in addition, one of the standard trap- 
pings of power, performed in tribute to officials of all 
kinds who sometimes went around the streets accom- 
panied by musicians. 

The first chapter surveys this urban soundscape, sug- 
gesting that Spanish efforts largely succeeded. The mu- 
sical activities of Cuzco’s parish churches appear, in 
Baker’s careful and expert judgment, to have been 
more extensive than those of their analogs in Spain. 
Corpus Christi looms large as the city’s most important 
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festival, a self-representation of the social order with 
wide social participation applying the familiar theme of 
the triumph of the Catholic faith with particular per- 
tinence in indigenous Cuzco. Processions like that of 
Corpus Christi offer the chief evidence of Andean par- 
ticipation in public musical activities: pictorial depic- 
tions of dances and “inventions” such as still fill reli- 
gious processions in the Andes. Baker is properly 
concerned to explore Andean participation in the urban 
soundscape as much as possible, but a stubborn paucity 
of sources makes that exploration difficult, a matter of 
careful inference from tiny fragments of evidence. The 
chief form of evidence is records of disbursement of 
funds to pay musicians and buy or repair instruments, 
and even these tidbits are scarce. For the most part, 
the activities of Andean musicians must be inferred 
from the few occasions in which they can be confirmed 
by evidence and from the general absence of payment 
records because, unlike Spanish musicians, Andean 
musicians often received payment in kind or per- 
formed without pay as members of indigenous com- 
munities. 

The most substantial and easily explained of Baker’s 
findings is that the maestro de capilla, or chief musician 
of each parish, was very often a member of the minor 
Andean nobility that remained from Inca times, 
whereas the priest himself was generally Spanish. The 
maestro de capilla was essentially the second-in-charge 
of the parish and often the school teacher as well. “Boys 
and girls should know how to read, write, and sing po- 
lyphony” (p. 201), wrote the Andean critic of coloni- 
zation Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala in the early sev- 
enteenth century, also criticizing the maestros de capilla 
for abusing their authority. This post was particularly 
important in rural parishes, where the priest was fre- 
quently a permanent absentee. 

Baker’s big points are fascinating and important but 
few in number, and therefore too often reiterated. Af- 
ter the first chapter, much of the book examines nitty 
gritty evidence that undergirds but does little to illu- 
minate or elaborate the main points. There is a chapter 
on the cathedral, which Baker mostly wants to move 
beyond because cathedrals are the focus of most exist- 
ing studies, one on convents and monasteries, one on 
urban parishes and confraternities, and one on rural 
parishes (called doctrinas de indios). Of these, the last 
two do the most to break new ground, and the discus- 
sion of confraternities is especially welcome as a point 
of comparison to the crucial musical role played by con- 
fraternities of people of African descent in port cities 
all over Latin America. 

Thoroughly researched, theoretically informed, and 
clearly written, this book is a worthy addition to the 
historiography of Latin American music. As for the An- 
dean alterations to Spanish traditions mentioned at the 
outset of this review, the book does not trace them be- 
cause the sources simply to not allow it, but Baker has 
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provided a good sense of the social framework in which 
the process occurred. 
JOHN CHARLES CHASTEEN 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


Brian S. McBetu. Dictatorship and Politics: Intrigue, 
Betrayal, and Survival in Venezuela, 1909-1935. (Helen 
Kellogg Institute for International Studies.) Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 2008. Pp. 
xiv, 578. $60.00. 


Brian S. McBeth adds to our understanding of early 
twentieth-century Venezuela with a detailed history of 
the nation’s politics during the rule of Juan Vicente Go- 
mez. McBeth argues against traditional interpretations 
that stress Venezuela’s relative stability under Gomez, 
drawing investment from foreign oil firms and trans- 
forming the nation into the second largest producer of 
petroleum by the time of his death. Instead, McBeth 
chronicles the turbulence of these years, marked by al- 
most constant plotting against the government, includ- 
ing several significant expeditions against Gomez, some 
of which had popular support. McBeth’s corrective to 
traditional interpretations adds to our understanding 
primarily by taking the threats to Gémez’s rule seri- 
ously while highlighting that his continued power owed 
not only to the support of major foreign governments 
such as the United States, Britain, and the Netherlands, 
but also to his deft exercise of political flexibility and 
acumen. 

McBeth offers a thorough, empirically based, chro- 
nological approach to his subject, using multinational 
(Britain, the United States, and Venezuela), multi-ar- 
chival primary research alongside relevant historiogra- 
phy in Spanish. While excessive detail on such matters 
as fundraising and outfitting of major and minor expe- 
ditions bogs down the narrative, scholars of Venezuelan 
and Latin American politics as well as those of inter- 
national history will find McBeth’s work necessary pri- 
marily for this thoroughness. McBeth provides tables 
and appendices useful for viewing at a glance such in- 
formation as state presidents who held multiple offices 
and the government offices held by exiles who plotted 
against Gomez. 

The book has three chronological parts, each detail- 
ing multiple challenges to Gomez’s rule and his re- 
sponses. McBeth first explains Gémez’s establishment 
of power from 1908-1916, perhaps the least fractious 
period. From exile, the deposed former dictator Cip- 
riano Castro threatened but did not carry out an inva- 
sion in 1913. The 1913 threat led Gémez to establish a 
greater hold on power, ending a brief period of relative 
political openness. Next, McBeth details the multiple 
challenges Gémez faced between 1917 and 1928, when 
growing discontent against his rule carried serious po- 
tential to topple him. In particular, civilians and the mil- 
itary collaborated in a well-funded attempt to overturn 
him under the leadership of Roman Delgado Chalbaud 
and with the complicity of G6mez’s own son, Vicentico. 
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This uprising produced the Generation of 1928 and po- 
liticized students who participated in the upheavals of 
the so-called “Student Week,” an example of the mo- 
bilization of the embryonic middle class. Part three 
opens with a blow-by-blow account of the ambitious yet 
doomed 1929 Falke expedition and then explains the 
winding down of Gémez’s regime until his death in 
1935, a period when he surrounded himself with min- 
isters from Tachira state. 

Opposition to Gémez came from several sources, 
both Venezuelan and foreign. Many of his enemies 
were former members of the government who lived in 
exile in the Caribbean, Central America, Europe, and 
the United States. Others included army officers and 
some groups on the left, such as the Venezuelan Rev- 
olutionary Party (PRV), established by exiles in Mex- 
ico. McBeth minimizes opposition from organized la- 
bor. The most persistent of Gdmez’s opponents was the 
luckless Delgado Chalbaud, who started conspiring 
against him in 1913, spent many years as a political pris- 
oner, and led the 1929 Falke expedition in a simulta- 
neous effort with the PRV. While Gomez enjoyed gen- 
eral support from foreign governments (except Mexico) 
and marginally benefitted from their tendency to keep 
an eye on exile activities against him, McBeth argues 
that they occasionally threatened his rule, most signif- 
icantly the United States in 1917. 

G6mez’s political savvy manifested itself in many 
ways. He packed his son off to a diplomatic post in Paris 
and clarified that none of his children would succeed 
him, and he chose not to stand for reelection in the face 
of strong hostility to his rule, instead maintaining con- 
trol through the army, a variety of constitutional ma- 
nipulations, public relations efforts to shape interna- 
tional opinion, and most of all his ability to convince his 
many supporters at home and in foreign governments 
that stability in Venezuela required sustaining his au- 
thority. 

McBeth demonstrates that Gémez’s longevity was 
not inevitable and that his opponents, while unlucky, 
might have succeeded in toppling him. However, he 
could have made more of the international dimensions 
of Venezuelan developments. The transnational net- 
work of alliances he chronicles among exiles and for- 
eign nationals was extensive. Exiles raised funds and 
gained encouragement from as far away as continental 
Europe and as close as the British Caribbean. McBeth 
shows how interested parties lobbied individuals, 
groups, and states for intervention in the name of par- 
ticular personalities, ideologies, and economic inter- 
ests, sometimes successfully, sometimes not, but getting 
the details about these maneuvers does not satisfacto- 
rily explain this milieu. Still, McBeth claims that earlier 
accounts of opposition to Gémez have underestimated 
the significance of such efforts, and this book tantaliz- 
ingly suggests that there is more explaining to do. 

DARLENE RIVAS 
Pepperdine University 
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MIGUEL TINKER SALAS. The Enduring Legacy: Oil, Cul- 
ture, and Society in Venezuela. (American Encounters/ 
Global Interactions.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 324. Cloth $84.95, cloth $23.95. 


To note that one cannot understand twentieth and 
twenty-first-century Venezuela without paying signifi- 
cant attention to the emergence and development of 
the oil industry is to invoke a cliché. Miguel Tinker 
Salas’s book is among the latest in a series of works that 
aim to make sense out of oil’s relationship with the 
“modernization” of the Venezuelan state and society. 
The book has much to offer. After a brief introduction 
on the limitations of the existing historiography, Tinker 
Salas turns to a well-constructed and informative over- 
view of the human and natural environment of late 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century Venezuela, fo- 
cusing mostly on the Lake Maracaibo region. This is 
followed by chapters dealing with the history of early oil 
exploration, the patterns of human migration that the 
emerging industry engendered, the ways in which this 
migration and the coming together of different regional 
and foreign groups transformed ideas of nation and 
race, the ways in which the industry impacted gender 
roles for both Venezuelans and foreigners, and the in- 
dustry’s impact on the development of civil society. 
Most of these chapters draw heavily on detailed re- 
search on life in the industry’s residential compounds 
as well as in the larger “informal” communities that de- 
veloped near major oil sites, with some discussion also 
given to the relationship between these forms of spatial 
organization and the “modernization” of Venezuelan 
cities, particularly Caracas and Maracaibo. 

These chapters are the book’s strongest, in part be- 
cause Tinker Salas has intimate knowledge of life in the 
industry’s residential camps. A number of key themes 
emerge from his discussions of these issues. First, one 
gets a clear sense of how foreign-based oil companies 
learned from their experiences in other countries, par- 
ticularly Mexico, and thus deliberately presented them- 
selves as partners in a Venezuelan national project 
aimed at “modernization.” At the same time, one can 
see clearly many of the ways in which this complicated 
the social status of both Venezuelans and the many for- 
eigners who lived in Venezuela. Perhaps equally impor- 
tant, following arguments made previously by Fernando 
Coronil, Tinker Salas shows how the modern Venezu- 
elan state developed alongside the oil industry to the 
extent that the boundaries between these organizations 
were not always clear. These chapters are well written, 
engaging, and largely convincing. 

There is one final chapter devoted specifically to the 
relationship between oil and politics, followed by a 
summary conclusion. Here Tinker Salas leaves behind 
the close-to-the-ground approach of earlier chapters 
and tries to discuss decades of Venezuelan political his- 
tory in relatively few pages. Important periods neces- 
sarily receive less attention than they deserve. The 
1970s, a period in which there was a great oil boom and 
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the oil industry was nationalized, receive little more 
than a page of discussion. 

Tinker Salas is critical of the existing historiography, 
arguing that much of it is rooted in the interests of the 
oil companies, the United States, Venezuelan elites, 
and a middle class that benefitted during what is often 
called Venezuela’s “fourth republic.” By his reading, 
previous literature overstated Venezuela’s “backward” 
character prior to the development of the oil industry, 
depicted foreign oil companies as the source of “mod- 
ernization,” and excessively celebrated the develop- 
ment model of the social democratic Accién Demo- 
cratica (AD) party and its founder, Rdmulo 
Betancourt, eliding the radical left’s role in the oppo- 
sition that toppled the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez and its critiques of AD and COPEI (Comité de 
Organizaci6n Politica Electoral Independiente) gov- 
ernments. Such arguments are an important backdrop 
to the book under review, and they are not without 
merit. However, they can easily be overstated. 

Moreover, at times the book seems to contain an im- 
plicit teleology with the telos in question being the “Bo- 
livarian Revolution” of Hugo Chavez. We are told that 
with Chavez “the discourse on the oil industry has come 
full circle” (p. 14), since Venezuelans today presumably 
really do control the oil and can proclaim that “Ven- 
ezuela is now ours.” In his brief discussion of conflict 
under the Chavez government Tinker Salas inversely 
replicates the elision of the left in earlier critiques. We 
are told, for example, that when the Chavez govern- 
ment assumed more direct control of the national oil 
company Petréleos de Venezuela (PDVSA) “the po- 
litical and social model that the oil industry had relied 
upon since its inception failed to mobilize broad sup- 
port among the Venezuelan population” and that “the 
majority of the population no longer viewed the indus- 
try as the instrument of development and moderniza- 
tion” (p. 250). Opposition to Chavez is visible in this 
account only in the form of a tiny elite of former PD- 
VSA executives, their allies, and some middle class sup- 
porters, all hopelessly wedded to a vision of Venezuelan 
society that has passed. The reality is far more com- 
plicated than this suggests. 

Finally, Tinker Salas fails to grasp the many points of 
continuity that link contemporary Venezuela to the de- 
cades discussed in the heart of the book. Let us not 
forget that multinational oil companies still have major 
operations in Venezuela even if they have less power 
than they once did. Furthermore, there is much greater 
continuity in political discourse than Tinker Salas’s ac- 
count suggests. In the book’s closing line, he ‘declares 
that “the reality is that in contemporary Venezuela oil 
no longer functions as an irrational symbol of identity” 
(p. 250). The critical reader will want to ask several 
questions. First, what did Arturo Uslar Pietri, the Ven- 
ezuelan intellectual to whom Tinker Salas alludes here, 
mean in labeling this identity “irrational”? Second, are 
we meant to understand that earlier Venezuelan forms 
of identity were irrational, but that Venezuelan identity 
has now become “rational”? If so, what does this mean? 
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Finally, what is the empirical basis for the suggestion 
that oil has somehow been displaced in the national 
imaginary? 

Despite these issues, the book’s many merits will be 
apparent to readers. It will be widely read by students 
of twentieth-century Venezuela. 

JONATHAN EASTWOOD 
Washington and Lee University 


Jor, Horowitz. Argentina’s Radical Party and Popular 
Mobilization, 1916-1930. University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press. 2008. Pp. x, 240. $45.00. 


Joel Horowitz has written a thoughtful and well re- 
searched book for a period of Argentina’s history much 
in need of further understanding. The brevity of the 
fully democratic experiment that was put to an end in 
1930 has always puzzled analysts. Many contemporaries 
and scholars have focused their explanations on the 
dangers of concentrating the destiny of a party or a gov- 
ernment in the hands of a popular leader, as public 
moods have proved highly fickle and personalism has a 
tendency ultimately to undermine democracy. Horow- 
itz’s book, however, contains a welcome warning about 
centering on these types of interpretations. Hipdlito 
Yrigoyen was certainly very popular and he exercised a 
personalist style, but the failures of the first democratic 
experiment seem to be more related to the lack of suc- 
cess of the Radical Party administrations in building 
and implementing a strategy to attract and sustain the 
support of the working class. While Yrigoyen’s popular 
appeal provided his first presidency and his reelection 
with a large number of followers, Horowitz argues that 
it was primarily the inability of the Radicals to build a 
stable alliance with the unions what eventually deprived 
them of a more sustainable base of support. 

The book is organized thematically in seven chapters. 
After an introduction stating its aims and a first chapter 
that sets the economic and political background of the 
1916-1930 period, the pages turn to the main theses. 
Chapter two contains a novel study of Yrigoyen’s pop- 
ularity and of the reasons why, even though he followed 
similar policies, Marcelo T. de Alvear was never the 
subject of the same public devotion. Yrigoyen, unlike 
the Radical Party’s founder Leandro Alem, did not 
speak in public and did not foster direct contact with 
potential voters. Lack of visibility can be more alluring 
than constantly being on the front line. Others crafted 
Yrigoyen’s image: films, newspapers, and those around 
him created a compassionate portrait of a president 
who had fathered democracy, fought for political in- 
clusion, and cared for the helpless. Alvear’s public im- 
age, by contrast, was undermined by his own style and 
by surrounding cabinet members and politicians who 
provoked public distrust. Chapter three is devoted to 
dispelling the myth that patronage was essential to 
Yrigoyen’s support. While existing and extensive, both 
at national and municipal levels, it was neither new nor 
unique to the Radicals. Therefore patronage, while im- 
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portant, cannot offer a compelling explanation for the 
party’s popularity. 

The last three chapters deal with the failed attempts 
of the Radical administrations to attract union leaders 
and build a stable, institutionalized relationship with 
the unions. There are several reasons for these failures. 
A poorly drafted pension bill met with united opposi- 
tion both from labor and employers until it was dropped 
in Congress. According to Horowitz, the episode evi- 
denced the difficulties the government encountered in 
developing social welfare programs. It also revealed, 
once again, one of the main shortcomings of these ad- 
ministrations: their tendency to draft policy unilaterally 
without prior consultation with interested parties. Par- 
ticularly during his first term, Yrigoyen was unable to 
go beyond a tactical approach toward the unions and to 
build channels of communication beyond those based 
on personal contacts. Ultimately, his erratic resolution 
of labor conflicts resulted in the government’s alien- 
ation from key groups. While some of these features 
have already been studied by David Rock, Horowitz 
adds his own interpretations and also expands on the 
policies of the Alvear administration, generally over- 
looked until now. When Alvear attempted to move be- 
yond the personal and circumstantial to a more struc- 
tural relationship with key unions, divisions within his 
cabinet coupled with the opposition of some unions 
conspired against his plans. 

One of the most valuable aspects of this book can be 
found in the conclusion, where Horowitz not only re- 
visits the many arguments that he makes in the previous 
chapters but goes on to address the legacy of the Rad- 
ical administrations in terms of their successes, their 
failures, and, particularly, their style. The very deep in- 
stitutional, political, economic, and social transforma- 
tions Argentina underwent between 1930 and 1946 
have overshadowed the long-lasting impact that the 
Radical presidencies had on later years. We have 
tended to insert a period-break in 1930, treating the 
1916-1930 years as a homogenous, exceptional period. 
While fully aware of the transformations that took 
place after the 1930 military coup, Horowitz marks 
some aspects of Argentina’s politics that can be traced 
to the Radical administrations.. Juan Domingo Perén 
succeeded where the Radicals failed: in establishing a 
strong alliance with the unions and incorporating the 
working class into the political system. The denial of the 
legitimacy of opponents, while not new to the Radicals, 
was continued and accelerated during their time in 
power. Exclusion of the other became a feature of the 
country’s style during democratic and non-democratic 
governments and is still very much part of the political 
culture. Personalism and single leadership has also be- 
come the favorite management style for conducting 
politics. 

Finally, Horowitz underlines that the crisis of 1930 
was not the sole responsibility of the Radical Party. The 
relevance of analyzing the Radical administrations in 
those first fourteen years of democracy does not lay in 
the fact that the period was cut short. It lies, as Horow- 
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itz shows in this illuminating book, in the understanding 
that some of the relevant policies failed, political cul- 
ture and leadership styles were shaped, and, particu- 
larly because this was the first experiment with a fully 
democratic system, these features would have long-last- 
ing consequences. 

PAuLA ALONSO 

George Washington University 


Kaus F. VeIceL. Dictatorship, Democracy, and Glob- 
alization: Argentina and the Cost of Paralysis, 1973-2001. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 
2009. Pp. xiii, 234. $65.00. 


Klaus F. Veigel’s book is a straightforward and useful 
narrative of Argentina’s volatile economic history dur- 
ing roughly the last quarter of the twentieth century. 
Veigel traces the history of civilian and military gov- 
ernments and their economic policies and argues, not 
surprisingly, that the country’s decline resulted from 
the inability to find a sustainable and efficient economic 
model, a failure dramatically revealed in the erratic and 
stunningly ineffective swings in economic policy exam- 
ined in minute detail in the book. Veigel covers ground 
familiar to most scholars of Argentina but also provides 
the most up-to-date, accessible, and thoroughly re- 
searched study of the Argentine economy in those 
years, albeit one with certain shortcomings given an ap- 
proach that is more that of an economist than that of 
an economic historian. 

The book starts off shakily. The discussion of the 
1973-1976 Peronist government is notably glib in its 
analysis. This chapter also demonstrates the limitations 
of a rather traditional approach to economic history 
that examines the economy exclusively through the ac- 
tions of government officials and policy makers rather 
than as the product of complex social and political 
forces or even organized groups such as trade or busi- 
ness associations. Argentina’s myriad ministers of econ- 
omy are virtually the only protagonists in Veigel’s story, 
and this leads to a somewhat simplified and distorted 
understanding of the “paralysis” he seeks to explain. 
For example, his statement that José Ber Gelbard, Per- 
6n’s last minister of economy, failed because he “prom- 
ised everything to everybody” (p. 34) is both factually 
inaccurate and conceptually flawed. Gelbard was well 
aware of the implications of a policy that would benefit 
some at the expense of others and executed his program 
accordingly. Nor was the program’s nationalist content 
during his ministry strictly, or even mainly, Gelbard’s 
brainchild but rather the result of a long, complex his- 
tory to which diverse social and political actors had con- 
tributed. 

Subsequent chapters are better and show a firmer 
grasp of the history. Veigel’s analysis of the economic 
policies of the military dictatorship elucidates clearly 
the policies of the so-called Proceso (1976-1983). He 
corrects a widely believed myth that the policies of min- 
ister José Martinez de Hoz were a direct forerunner to 
the neoliberal policies of Carlos Menem’s presidency 
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(1989-1999), although most informed students of these 
years have long known that Martinez de Hoz was not 
“neoliberal” because of any dismantling of Argentina’s 
state capitalism or the privatization of publicly owned 
companies—of which there were virtually none—but 
because of his radical deregulation of the banking sys- 
tem, a process which Veigel cogently analyzes and 
rightly argues was the main factor contributing to Ar- 
gentina’s massive foreign debt. Subsequent chapters 
compellingly dissect in detail the dilemma of the re- 
stored democratic governments of the 1980s and 1990s, 
unable to find a successful economic model which 
would both restore competitiveness to the economy and 
tame inflation, culminating with the default on the for- 
eign debt and implosion of the economy in late 2001 
during the government of Fernando de la Rua. 
Throughout these and other chapters, the real strength 
of the book is Veigel’s weaving together of the pres- 
sures and constraints of the international economy with 
the national context. 

The book ends on a somewhat confusing note. After 
having largely left capitalist groups out of his story, or 
at least only tangentially present—even the powerful 
holding companies, or grupos econémicos in the Argen- 
tine political vernacular, who dominated the economy 
in the 1980s and 1990s—he abruptly resurrects the 
shopworn and highly normative characterization of the 
Argentine “crony capitalists,” a predatory business 
class that exploits the state’s weakness for its own ag- 
grandizement at the cost of the national economy’s well 
being, not to mention that of other groups and social 
classes. Given the relative autonomy he grants to policy 
makers throughout his narrative, this is a puzzling as- 
sertion. To be credible, his contention that the absence 
of clear “rules of the game” and protection of property 
rights explains the country’s crony capitalist business 
culture and therefore its paralysis needed to figure 
more prominently in the previous chapters, rather than 
being tacked on as almost an afterthought in the book’s 
final pages. The assertion itself is highly questionable. 
As recent developments in the world economy have 
demonstrated, the existence of both rules of the game 
and protected property rights do not prevent cronyism. 
Such a characterization obfuscates as much as it ex- 
plains about the history of capitalism and capitalists in 
the modern world. This flaw aside, the book’s limita- 
tions are more disciplinary than those of the author and 
certainly do not diminish its value for students of Ar- 
gentina or those simply interested in Argentina’s re- 
markable decline from Latin America’s premier nation 
to chronic basket case. Though it does not provide all 
the answers, it is valuable reading for understanding the 
country’s ongoing crisis. 

JAMES P. BRENNAN 
University of California, 
Riverside 


Bropwyn Fiscuer. A Poverty of Rights: Citizenship and 
Inequality in Twentieth-Century Rio de Janeiro. Stanford, 
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Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2008. Pp. xx, 464. 
$65.00. 


Brodwyn Fischer’s book will occupy a significant place 
at the intersection of studies of modern urban design, 
patronage, and citizenship in Latin America. The basic 
thesis is that a lack of legal rights defined the struggles 
of the inhabitants of twentieth-century Rio de Janeiro 
as they settled, worked, and appropriated the capital of 
Brazil. Denial of rights—to stable occupation of the 
land, to recognized family relations, to the status of 
worker, to due process of law—was, in Fischer’s view, 
more important than race, class, or gender in defining 
the historical identity of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the cidade maravilhosa. Characterizing heteroge- 
neous populations simply as the urban poor is unsat- 
isfactory but, as the author recognizes, inevitable. Yet 
poverty is not to be understood exclusively in material 
terms, but also as a limited citizenship. 

The evidence, covering the 1920-1970 period in over- 
lapping chronological layers, is divided in sections de- 
fined by autonomous juridical realms. Although codi- 
fication provides the structure, descriptions show how 
legal practice molded the law. In the first part, elite ur- 
ban design fueled the impulse to raze or displace lower- 
class housing, creating irresolvable tensions in the con- 
text of demographic growth and loading perceptions of 
social difference with a difficult mix of racism, real es- 
tate speculation, and hygiene. The second part of the 
book examines labor rights granted under Getulio Var- 
gas and enhances our understanding of the social and 
cultural foundations of Latin American populism. In a 
few words, it took a lot of work to become a worker: the 
state created a thick labyrinth of paperwork, from birth 
certificates all the way up to employment cards, which 
left many without a claim to the guarantees inscribed in 
Brazilian laws. Bureaucracy was not a transparent in- 
strument of policy but the policy itself, by creating the 
exclusions that made populism conceivable and afford- 
able for Varguismo. The third part of the book examines 
the effects of these exclusions on people’s access to jus- 
tice. Fischer explains judicial procedures and outcomes 
based on an extensive sample of cases and a study of 
judicial practices and ideologies. She finds that race was 
not “the single or most important source of bias” (p. 
185); instead, increasingly frequent “socially discrimi- 
natory judgments about personal character” (p. 178) 
limited access to civil rights in this key realm of cariocas’ 
interaction with the state. The fourth part of the book 
returns to the disputes around illegal settlements. 
Favelas were the locus of popular identities, capitalist 
greed, and partisan disputes, bringing in a complex cast 
of characters linked by a “perverse dependence” (p. 
252) on the rents and resources of illegality. Literal and 
figurative battles show favelados always demanding so- 
cial and individual rights, often with durable success 
and even favorable legislation passed in 1956. 

This mixed legacy of popular claims and official with- 
holding of rights forces the reader to maintain a critical 
engagement with the idea that the absence of those 
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rights is what defines popular urban identities. The ev- 
idence shows the multiple ways in which citizenship was 
undermined, corroborating urban studies that posit il- 
legality not as the exception but as the defining trait of 
everyday life and state-civil society relations in modern 
Latin America. Even if we agree that progressive con- 
stitutional articles were “frankly utopian” (p. 116), the 
book shows the advance of rights—to health, labor, jus- 
tice, and housing—during the twentieth century. Al- 
though cariocas saw the steep obstacles raised by the 
system, they still petitioned, occupied lands, voted, 
demonstrated, and went to court. In spite of imposed 
social labels and bureaucratic hurdles, men and women 
defined themselves as workers who contributed to their 
families, communities, and country. 

Fischer uses letters, court testimonies, samba lyrics, 
and other sources to observe citizen engagement with 
the state. She suspects the sincerity of some of their 
words, suggesting that the claim of rights was a product 
of expedience rather than belief, a tool just as efficient 
as appeals for graceful favors or patriarchal protection. 
But the textual evidence also confirms the integrative 
power of populist language. Populist rhetoric did not 
result in a negative definition of urban dwellers as non- 
citizens, but worked as an effective path for a mean- 
ingful engagement with authorities traditionally de- 
tached from urban populations, and eventually 
promoted a more positive self-perception of Brazilian 
workers. In the last pages of the book, politics seems to 
be counterposed to rights. Indeed, the morally ambig- 
uous negotiations or violence that characterize mass 
politics seem the opposite of the rationality of the law, 
and clientelistic official tolerance of illegality appears 
to be the reverse of true recognition of rights. Yet the 
book itself threads between the interpretive poles of 
patronage versus republicanism that often divide the 
historiography of modern Latin American politics: Rio 
de Janeiro was not a territory of lawlessness and prag- 
matic negotiations about power or subordination, nor 
a laboratory of Western republican thinking about cit- 
izenship and liberal rights. It is the object of a book 
sensitive to the realities of life in the modern Latin 
American city. 

PABLO PICCATO 
Columbia University 


EUROPE: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


EFREM ZAMBON. Tradition and Innovation: Sicily be- 
tween Hellenism and Rome. (Historia: Einzelschriften, 
number 205.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag. 2008. Pp. 
326. €62.00. 


The political history of Sicily between 289 and 241 B.c. 
was complex and chaotic. There were dozens of com- 
peting independent states on the island: Syracuse strug- 
gled against Carthage; various Greek cities struggled 
against Syracuse; the Elymaean polities of western Sic- 
ily struggled against Punic domination; second-rank cit- 
ies such as Akragas (Agrigentum) and Messana rose to 
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sudden power and then lost it again. Authoritarian rul- 
ers arose out of the necessity to provide local protection 
against the general violence, styling themselves in the 
Hellenistic way.as kings; but they contested for power 
within their own domains with both oligarchies and 
democratic assemblies, and civil wars and political 
purges were not uncommon. Just between 288 and 285 
B.c. Hicetas, the leader of Syracuse, had to face (in se- 
quence) a civil war, a major threat from Carthage, a 
major threat posed to the Syracusans by their own re- 
bellious mercenaries, the Italic Mamertines, and a ma- 
jor threat from Phintias the king of Agrigentum (p. 63). 
Reading about this in Efrem Zambon’s study, one is 
reminded of the dismaying sequence of Asia Minor en- 
emies that King Attalus I listed one after the other on 
his Victory Monument of ca. 230 (OGIS 273-279). Sic- 
ily in the mid-third century was thus a classic case study 
in the anarchy that characterized the ancient Mediter- 
ranean from Spain to Syria in the five centuries before 
the rise of Rome. It was Roman power that in the end 
imposed a rough and ready version of peace upon all 
this violent disorder (in Roman interests, of course). 

There are huge gaps in our knowledge of this anar- 
chic, politically kaleidoscopic, and crucial period in Sic- 
ily, a period that eventually saw Rome’s successful first 
venture in war and hegemony beyond the Italian pen- 
insula. Polybius does not deal in any detail with con- 
ditions in Sicily before the arrival of the Romans in 264 
B.c., and our other surviving literary-historical sources 
are fragmentary. Zambon’s book possesses two virtues. 
First, he offers a complete conspectus in English of all 
the known evidence—not merely literary sources but 
also the latest archaeological discoveries, as well as 
analysis of coinage. Second, his perspective is not that 
of the great powers (Rome or Carthage) but is 
grounded in the experience of the smaller polities. This 
is refreshing, and here we can glimpse complex polit- 
ical, ethnic, and cultural realities. Thus the Italic rulers 
of Messana on the straits between Sicily and Italy, de- 
scendants of the Mamertine mercenaries who had 
seized this important city ca. 287, ruled over a multi- 
cultural polity where the Italic term meddix for the two 
annual chief magistrates was written in Greek; the war- 
lord who became King Phintias of Agrigentum in the 
280s founded a new major city in his mini-kingdom, 
named after himself in imitation of Alexander the 
Great (it was called Phintias, like the scores of Alex- 
andrias founded by the Conqueror); Elymaean Segesta 
in western Sicily hated the tax-collecting Carthaginians 
and played upon (or invented outright) the myth of its 
founding by Aeneas in order to gain Roman favor and 
support. Zambon also emphasizes that the hegemony 
Rome established in Sicily during the quarter-century 
of war with Carthage between 264 and 241 sat more 
lightly on the smaller Sicilian states than either Punic 
or Syracusan rule had ever done. The Romans under- 
stood that a light hand reaches farther, and the insti- 
tutions of direct Roman rule in Sicily only developed 
very slowly, in response to subsequent crises (such as 
the Hannibalic War). 
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Nevertheless, there are problems with this book. 
Some issues are discussed in excruciating and pointless 
detail—such as the politics surrounding the death of 
the Syracusan King Agathocles in 289/288, a discussion 
that ends after ten pages by showing that we can know 
little. But other and more important topics are passed 
by without discussion. This is most noticeable in the 
case of the alleged Treaty of Philinus, which the Agri- 
gentine historian asserted forbade the Romans from 
Sicily as it forbade the Carthaginians from Italy. If Phili- 
nus is correct, then the Romans violated this treaty in 
264 in coming to the aid of Mamertine Messana—which 
would be an example of a very ruthless imperialism. But 
Philinus hated the Romans, who had destroyed his 
home city in 262, and Polybius, after research in the 
Roman archives, denies that the treaty ever existed; it 
may simply be postwar Carthaginian propaganda. Phili- 
nus and his political attitudes are elsewhere central to 
Zambon’s book, and Zambon briefly implies that he ac- 
cepts the existence of the Philinus Treaty (p. 89), but 
the scholarly controversy surrounding the treaty is ig- 
nored (not even a footnote), nor does the treaty appear 
in Zambon’s treatment of the crisis of 264 (pp. 200- 
207). On a lesser level of importance, did Hellenistic 
warships really have nine banks of oarsmen (p. 67)? 
Was there really a growing “democratic party” in Rome 
in 278 B.c. (p. 84)? And given Zambon’s focus on the 
importance of the small Sicilian poleis (at least when 
taken as a whole), it is unfortunate that the book comes 
with no map to guide the reader to the numerous ob- 
scure places (e.g., Halaesa, Herbessus). 

Finally, it must be stated that Zambon normally 
writes in Italian and this book should not have been 
written in English, because the English is execrable. To 
avoid being cruel, I will give only a few examples of 
solecisms; hundreds could be listed. Here are two from 
p. 73: “We ignore when exactly and how Sosistratus 
achieved the hegemony in Agrigentum” (he means we 
do not know, not we do not care); and the possible con- 
quest of Syracuse by Phintias of Agrigentum “could ob- 
viously be a noise to the Carthaginians.” Other exam- 
ples: “Following the democracy’s restoration in 
Syrcause were immediately held elections according to 
the regulations, it maybe occurred the case of corrup- 
tion” (p. 28). The Mamertines of Messana “were quite 
a tongue in the struggle between Carthaginians and 
Syracusans” (p. 198). Zambon has interesting things to 
say, but the constant eccentric English expression is a 
major distraction; the book was badly in need of a 
proofreader. 

ARTHUR M. ECKSTEIN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


Raymonp VAN Dao. The Roman Revolution of Constan- 
tine. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2007. Pp. 
xii, 441. $85.00. 


To historians of ancient Rome, Ronald Syme’s Roman 
Revolution (1939) has the same fatal allure that Alex- 
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ander’s eastern conquests once held for Roman emper- 
ors: it replicates the feat by which one man opened 
broad and bountiful new vistas. In Syme’s case this was 
achieved through a display of philological insight and 
methodological panache, and the age of Constantine, 
which comes ready-labeled as a period of decisive 
change, has long seemed the obvious candidate for such 
a sequel. With the title of his book, Raymond Van Dam 
sets his sights squarely on this target. He divides his 
study into three major sections, each dealing with a dif- 
ferent aspect of the age. In the first two, Van Dam uses 
two well-known inscriptions to organize his account. 
The first, from Hispellum in north-central Italy, records 
Constantine’s favorable response to a request to set up 
a temple to his Flavian family. The second, from Or- 
cistus in Asia Minor, documents the city’s successful ef- 
fort to free itself from dependency on the nearby city 
of Nacolea. Around the tale of these efforts Van Dam 
weaves an account of Rome’s decline as the political 
hub of the empire and the growth of a self-consciously 
Greek culture in the east. Both inscriptions also show 
the way provincials tried to adjust to, and exploit, im- 
perial policies. 

In the book’s third section, Van Dam turns to an 
analysis of contemporary texts to bring out the interplay 
between religious and political thinking in this period. 
Politically, he argues, the tetrarchy of Constantine’s 
predecessor, Diocletian, created a “theology that iden- 
tified emperors and gods”; Constantine used this pre- 
cedent for his own self-representation (p. 268). Con- 
versely, churchmen found the tetrarchy’s ideology of 
plural emperors who shared a single office useful for 
developing their own thinking about the Trinity. Such 
connections are critical, in Van Dam’s view, for under- 
standing the important Life of Constantine that Bishop 
Eusebius of Caesarea completed shortly after the em- 
peror’s death in 337. Juxtaposing this work with con- 
temporary theological controversies and Eusebius’s 
own speeches, Van Dam suggests that Eusebius’s Life 
was theologically driven: he used his subordinationist 
view of the relationship between Father and Son to cre- 
ate a Christian emperor who served as Christ’s co-re- 
gent. 

Van Dam takes maximum advantage of self-glorify- 
ing passages in Constantine’s own prose to depict an 
emperor whose identification with Jesus Christ grew so 
strong in his later years that he started to create a new 
lineage for himself, downplaying the dynastic claim that 
his father, Constantius I, had provided in favor of sole 
emphasis on his mother, Helena, who now came to the 
fore as an analogue to the Virgin Mary. This, of course, 
made Constantine himself “the son of a virgin birth” (p. 
306). Thus the interconnection: “Constantine appropri- 
ated Jesus’ life to serve his political goals; Eusebius ap- 
propriated Constantine’s life to serve his theological 
objectives” (p. 286). This glorification of the imperial 
role was too much for later ages. When Theodosius I 
came to the throne in the last fourth of the century, 
theologians labeled him a “new Constantine” and used 
his more orthodox policies to reinterpret the career of 
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his predecessor, so that “Constantine was increasingly 
seen as a ‘prior Theodosius’” (p. 342). 

Does all this amount to a new “Roman Revolution”? 
Yes and no. The powerful new methodology that Syme 
demonstrated was prosopography, the careful compil- 
ing of familial and career connections in order to ex- 
pose a network of political and economic interests. Van 
Dam makes a few nods in this direction, primarily by 
indicating the careers of Constantine’s kin (pp. 118, 
302) or bilingual officials (p. 212); otherwise, prosopog- 
raphy is noteworthy primarily by its absence. In its 
place, Van Dam instead offers the panoply of tools sub- 
sumed under the heading of “critical theory.” His is a 
very postmodern Constantine, someone who exists pri- 
marily in the many uses to which his career was put in 
subsequent ages. This is all to the good. But his delib- 
erate decision to turn away from scholarly “obsession” 
with Constantine’s conversion (p. 21) is a bit like study- 
ing Augustus without mentioning the Senate: it can be 
done, but it begs important questions. The founding of 
Constantinople is a clear turning point for the argu- 
ment of the first two sections, but as he ranges over two 
centuries of change Van Dam has to struggle to keep 
Constantine part of the picture. Not so in the third sec- 
tion, where there are brilliant insights that make these 
chapters a must-read for any serious scholar. They 
come at a certain cost, however. Constantine’s self-ag- 
grandizement and Eusebius’s fawning rhetoric are pal- 
pable, but Van Dam might have paid a bit more atten- 
tion to Eusebius’s account of the way Constantine 
chewed out a speaker for saying he would “rule with the 
Son of God in the world to come” (Vita Constantini, 
4.48). There is more nuance in Eusebius’s language, 
and Constantine’s, than Van Dam reckons. 

H. A. DRAKE 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


CoRNELIA B. Horn and JOHN W. MARTENS. “Let the little 
children come to me”: Childhood and Children in Early 
Christianity. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 438. $44.95. 


The two trajectories of academic study of the social 
context of early Christianity and of the roles of women, 
which have flourished since the 1970s, have more re- 
cently coalesced in an interest in attitudes toward, and 
the experience of, families—a development that has 
also been followed in other ancient world studies. In 
turn this has led to attention being focused on the lives 
of children as well as on societal views of them, a subject 
previously neglected not so much because children are 
absent from the sources (although, as we shall see, this 
is a problem) as because they are not perceived as active 
agents in the central events and changes of “history.” 
Cornelia B. Horn and John W. Martens’s study of “chil- 
dren and childhood in early Christianity” exemplifies 
these developments and is one of the first thorough, 
book-length treatments of its subject. As such it is to be 
warmly welcomed both for its use of an extensive col- 
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lection of relevant source material and for its systematic 
approach. 

A number of difficulties beset the enterprise: first, 
children are often invisible in the sources, then even 
more than now. Second, given the preeminent place 
taken by literary sources, the lives and experience of the 
“non-elite” majority, both adults and children, are 
largely inaccessible, and expectations regarding educa- 
tion, marriage, and responsibility found in those 
sources would apply only to a very small percentage of 
the population of the Greco-Roman world. Further- 
more, our ancient sources routinely represent how their 
authors, adult and invariably male, perceived children 
should be, and not necessarily how they were. This last 
may be particularly the case in relation to early Chris- 
tianity, where the surviving authors were shaping a cul- 
ture they desired, perhaps in the face of contrary prac- 
tice, and where other tendencies, both theological and 
hagiographical, determined the rhetoric of the sources. 
In addition, there is the danger of reading the ancient 
evidence through a lens of contemporary experience or 
ideals regarding family life and the roles of children, so 
that the questions asked are our questions. The authors 
recognize these concerns, although in practice they 
tend to proceed regardless, with occasional reminders, 
rather than seeking alternative strategies of reading. 

Some of these challenges are confronted in the initial 
chapter: “What Is a Child?” recognizes that the subject 
of discourse on childhood and development was invari- 
ably male, girls passing directly from childhood to mar- 
riageability. The following chapter explores the impact 
of theological discourse of sons (and daughters) or chil- 
dren of God, beginning with the identification of Jesus 
as the servant/child (pais) of God. After this, different 
aspects of children’s lives are explored: household and 
family life, education, work and play, abuse and vio- 
lence, participation in worship, asceticism. Both in the 
initial chapter and throughout the specific topics the 
authors seek to set the Christian evidence in the context 
of that for Greco-Roman and Jewish practices, drawing 
on a range of recent studies. It must be said, however, 
that they show themselves less comfortable with the 
non-Christian sources, and specifically with the Jewish 
sources, where dependence on secondary literature 
sometimes leads them into contradiction or misunder- 
standing. 

Inevitably not everyone will be persuaded by all their 
attempts to detect the hidden presence of children, but 
in most cases they present a reasonable case and are not 
afraid to admit to the silence of their sources. Despite 
their cautions, however, they tend not to distinguish 
clearly among statements in the sources that are de- 
scriptive, prescriptive, purely theoretical matters of le- 
gal principle, or perhaps legendary or hagiographical. 
There is also an apparent expectation that from its be- 
ginning Christianity will be different, even in the Gos- 
pels: “Christian” is more often presented as antithetical 
to “Greco-Roman” or “Jewish” than recognized as 
sharing a common world with these. Christian sources 
from the first to the fourth century, and some later, are 
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cited with little attention to the historical, social, and 
political developments they encompass, and with little 
discussion of contemporary changes in attitudes and 
practice amongst other inhabitants of the empire. In- 
deed, at times there is a sense of a mass of research 
material collected that has been insufficiently contex- 
tualized, digested, and reflected upon. 

At times, too, the authors view the past through twen- 
ty-first-century and even Western spectacles: a com- 
ment such as “the ancient model of childhood can seem 
quite different from what we might expect” (p. 25), in 
a discussion of perinatal mortality, surrogate nursing, 
and child labor, appears oblivious to similar realities in 
many parts of the world today. 

Despite these criticisms, the volume is a valuable 
contribution to its theme and it will constitute a rich 
resource with which others may work to develop more 
nuanced questions and methods of interpretation. 

JupiTH Lieu 
University of Cambridge 


Patricia E. Grieve. The Eve of Spain: Myths of Origins 
in the History of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish Conflict. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. 
xii, 312. $60.00. 


Although the story of the seduction of the fair Florinda, 
known as La Cava, by Spain’s last Visigothic ruler, the 
subsequent invasion of the peninsula in 711, and the 
beginnings of the Reconquest under Pelayo’s leader- 
ship may be as familiar to historians of Spain as that of 
Eve in the third chapter of Genesis on which it was 
based, “there is no full and systematic study of either 
Pelayo’s or La Cava’s evolution through the centuries, 
and certainly no feminist study that examines the shifts 
in how La Cava is portrayed and how those shifts ac- 
company other kinds of Spanish national stories” (p. 
29). It is this lamentable gap on the bookshelf that Pa- 
tricia E. Grieve seeks to fill, not least because, as she 
observes, “it is both disturbing and remarkable to re- 
alize how many national stories and founding myths de- 
pend on the rape of women” (p. 114). In a sometimes 
entertaining feminist exegesis of Ram6n Menéndez Pi- 
dal’s pioneering treatment of the subject in his Floresta 
de leyendas heroicas espanolas: Rodrigo, el ultimo godo 
(1925-1927), and aided by her sensitivity to gendered 
narrative, Grieve traces the development of the story of 
Florinda, “the Eve figure in the legend,” and her rep- 
utation from the ninth century to 1492, by which time 
the lady herself was almost universally held responsible 
both for Spain’s downfall and for all that followed. 
As the author admits, “a book like this runs many 
risks; minefields are everywhere” (p. 17). Unsurpris- 
ingly, Florinda’s fate among the historians (almost all 
male, of course) and her transformation in the telling 
from maiden to harlot are not unparalleled. In like 
manner, c. 1492, Isabel, the anti-Cava and for some 
both the second Joan of Arc and the second Virgin 
Mary, was deprived by her husband of the credit due to 
her, while a modern writer’s identification of the 
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queen’s “glumness” as justification for Fernando’s phi- 
landering is accounted “rather remarkable for a book 
as recent as 1988” (p. 94)—which, incidentally, rather 
few items in the author’s twenty-page bibliography pre- 
date. 

Grieve’s book is marred by many errors, especially 
when she strays off her and Menéndez Pidal’s highway. 
She has Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo sounding off in 
1949, some thirty seven years after his death. By no 
reckoning was Alfonso I king of Leén, nor Alfonso X 
crowned emperor in 1257 or in any other year. Ecija was 
never an archbishopric, nor St. Leocadia — d. 303 and 
cited here for the significance of her relics at “the in- 
tersection of women’s bodies and nation building” (p. 
148)—a fifth-century figure, nor Antonio de Guevara 
bishop of “Maldonado.” Moreover, what sixteenth-cen- 
tury sense does the question whether Pelayo was “for- 
mally and officially” king possess? (p. 148) 

Although Menéndez Pidal, who deserves better than 
to be chided for his “exclusionary canon” and scolded 
for lacking the interpretative insights of the 1990s, 
might have questioned the Chronicle of Alfonso III’s 
description of the story of Pelayo at Covadonga as an 
invention, Pidalian scholarship will no doubt feel itself 
short-changed that Rodrigo “draws no parallel between 
the forcing of the locks [of the House of Hercules] and 
the forcing of the girl .. . though every self-respecting 
reader does” (p. 45). Not that most of what these me- 
dievals did cannot be made to bear a certain interpre- 
tation: if a sword is used the implication is inevitably 
phallic; likewise, in Golden Age ballads about knights, 
there is much use of the verb esforcar (p. 56) and de- 
scriptions of the taking of Muslim strongholds where 
“fecund, ‘female’ towns and cities, like the sexually 
available Muslim princesses of medieval epic and 
chronicle, found themselves possessed by forceful 
Christian men” (p. 117), while for the reading and lis- 
tening public of those generations, “the Freudian im- 
plication of the cave as vagina—both dark, damp ap- 
ertures—would not be lost” (p. 183), even though 
“sometimes,” as the pipe-smoking Freud himself had 
occasion to remark, “a pipe is just a pipe.” 

The author’s endnotes accommodate an alternative 
narrative into which miscellaneous material is 
crammed, and they provide a refuge for badly orga- 
nized, distracting digressions that tend to go off on tan- 
gents for as much as a page at a time, or offer directives 
of this caliber: “For theoretical studies of the relation- 
ship of fiction and history, see Hayden White, Roland 
Barthes, and Michel de Certeau” (p. 265). Her mean- 
dering narrative swoops and soars. Attempting less she 
might have achieved more. 

PETER LINEHAN 
St John’s College, 
University of Cambridge 


Tuomas F, X. Nose. Images, Iconoclasm, and the Car- 
olingians. (The Middle Ages Series.) Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 2009. Pp. 488. $65.00. 
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This book presents the first comprehensive study of 
Western responses to Byzantine iconoclasm and an im- 
pressive scholarly analysis of the early medieval dis- 
course on sacred images, with a particular focus on Car- 
olingian texts. Contrary to the traditional perception of 
Carolingian responses to iconoclasm as lacking coher- 
ence and often missing the point, Thomas F. X. Noble 
shows that Carolingian intellectuals were familiar with 
the major arguments on both sides of the iconoclastic 
controversy. The meticulous discussion of textual evi- 
dence also demonstrates that Carolingian authors dif- 
fer considerably in their attitudes toward Christian fig- 
ural art. What is common in those works, Noble argues, 
is that they evolved around three major themes: tradi- 
tion (the relation of the Carolingian period to the pre- 
ceding temporal and sacred history), order (evolving 
around issues of authority and legitimacy), and worship 
(essentially focused on the proper cult). 

Most medievalists will appreciate the first three chap- 
ters, where Noble provides an exemplary overview of 
the discussion of Christian figural art and of its per- 
missibility in the Greek East and Latin West between 
the years ca. 300 and 787. Therein, he rightfully ques- 
tions—following Leslie Brubaker’s argument (1998)— 
Ernst Kitzinger’s long-entrenched thesis (1954) that the 
veneration of icons was a ubiquitous phenomenon in 
sixth- and seventh-century Byzantium (“The Cult of Im- 
ages in the Age before Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 8 [1954]). Noble persuasively argues that the 
icons were relatively new and rare even in the eighth 
century, which sheds an entirely new light on the origins 
and the first stage of iconoclasm and Western textual 
and political responses to this phenomenon. Here No- 
ble’s discussion is up-to-date with a recent trend in Byz- 
antine studies of diminishing the role of iconoclasm for, 
and its impact on, Byzantine society, and of seeing icon- 
oclastic and iconophilic rhetorics embedded within 
wider political and social conflicts. Chapters four 
through seven constitute, in Noble’s words, “the heart 
of the book” (p. 4) and offer a compelling textual study 
of Carolingian texts on sacred images from the 790s to 
the 840s. At times, some readers may find long digres- 
sions on particular Carolingian texts—such as the sum- 
mation of Theodulf of Orléans’s Opus Caroli Regis (pp. 
184-205)—interruptive to the otherwise smooth flow 
of the narrative, but these sections will certainly be val- 
ued by students of Carolingian written culture. What 
makes these chapters especially appealing and innova- 
tive is that Noble contextualizes Carolingian discourses 
and debates dealing with Christian figural art within 
wider socio-political and theological settings. Of 
course, some Carolinginists may disagree with Noble in 
a few cases. For example, in spite of Noble’s argument 
that the Opus Caroli Regis is representative of elite 
thought on sacred images and “art talk” at the court of 
Charlemagne in the 790s (p. 206), I would still align 
myself with scholars following Ann Freeman’s more 
cautious contextualization of the text in her MGH edi- 
tion of the Opus (1998). Nevertheless, such objections 
can hardly undermine Noble’s main argument. 
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The book also attempts to contextualize “art talk” 
within the existing corpus of early Christian and early 
medieval iconography. In this regard, Noble offers 
some stimulating ideas for both early medievalists and - 
art historians—such as the reconstruction of some per- 
ished murals through their surviving tituli (pp. 344-347) 
or an emphasis on wall painting and mosaics for a better 
understanding of Carolingian art and their relative ac- 
cessibility to wider audiences compared to Carolingian 
miniatures (pp. 338-340). At the same time, the book’s 
treatment of some visual evidence, especially coins, is 
open to criticism: For example, the dating of Charle- 
magne’s imperial coins to 804-812 (p. 229) is anach- 
ronistic, and the currently accepted dating (812-814) 
questions a parallel (p. 242) between the Opus Caroli 
Regis and the message of these coins, which postdate 
Theodulf’s text by two decades. Another example is the 
treatment of the image of Christ first placed on Byz- 
antine gold coins during the reign of Justinian II (p. 32) 
and the canon of the Trullan Council (692) allowing 
depictions of Christ in a human form (pp. 26-27) as two 
unrelated events. As plausibly suggested by Philip Gri- 
erson (Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumb- 
arton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 
vol. 2 [1968], p. 570), this numismatic innovation took 
place ca. 692, and must have been somehow related to 
its canon. Most importantly, the absence of illustrations 
makes it occasionally difficult for a non-specialist to fol- 
low an art historical argument. This is regrettable in- 
deed for a book listing images in its title. If the book is 
assigned to graduate students, it should be accompa- 
nied with a standard illustrated text on early Byzantine 
and early medieval art. 

These minor shortcomings notwithstanding, this 
book will no doubt become a standard reference for 
early medievalists and art historians interested in early 
medieval discourse on Christian figural art and its wider 
contexts. As Clifford Geertz and Noble remind us, 
“[a]rt is notoriously hard to talk about” (p. 366); this 
book, however, manages to engage with its subject in a 
convincing and intellectually stimulating way. 

ILDAR H. GARIPZANOV 
University of Bergen 


GILL Pace. Being Byzantine: Greek Identity before the Ot- 
tomans. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. 
Pp. xiii, 330. $110.00. 


Gill Page addresses Greek identity in Byzantium and 
former Byzantine territories and its evolution in re- 
sponse to political developments from the twelfth to the 
early fifteenth century. This study is based on a thor- 
ough analysis of a selected group of texts in Greek, their 
use of ethnic appellations, and the quantitative aspect 
of this use. Ethnicity is defined as subjective group iden- 
tity rooted in the past, perceived in contrast to other 
groups, and becoming more apparent and shifting in 
conflict situations. Page justifies the preference for 
texts written by historians, since they may locate group 
identity in the past and reveal its contemporaneous na- 
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ture by their handling of events (chapter one). In tune 
with the Byzantines’ self-identification as Rhomaioi, 
Page refers to “Roman” rather than to “Greek” iden- 
tity. Each of the following chapters contains a historical 
survey and biographies of the adduced writers provid- 
ing the context for a meticulous scrutiny of the latter’s 
use of ethnonyms, their criteria of ethnicity, their var- 
ious perceptions of Roman identity, and their definition 
of otherness. 

In the ethnic terminology of the twelfth century, po- 
litical Romanness was sustained by ethnic criteria of 
Byzantine Orthodox faith, language, and literacy. For 
the educated Constantinopolitan elite the positive as- 
sociations of Hellenism with literary culture increased 
from the 1150s, despite its negative pagan connotation. 
Before 1204, however, the apparently monolithic sense 
of Byzantine Roman imperial identity was progressively 
eroded by western threats, the disaffection of the prov- 
inces, and cultural disparity between the capital and the 
rest of the empire (chapter two). Niketas Choniates re- 
acted to the fall of Constantinople to the Latins in 1204 
by giving more weight to ethnic Romanness at the ex- 
pense of political Roman identity (chapter three). 
George Akropolites considered the Greek state of Ni- 
caea established in 1204 in Asia Minor as the legitimate 
Roman empire, and emphasized Roman political iden- 
tity though compelled to recognize the ethnic Roman 
identity of Greeks not subjected to Nicaean rule. With 
George Pachymeres, who covered the first Palaiologan 
emperors from 1258 onward, political Roman identity 
further decreased in importance to the benefit of ethnic 
Roman identity defined by language, dress, appear- 
ance, worship, behavior, and character. Pachymeres 
also used “Graikos” or “Greek” for self-identification, 
yet Hellenism played only a minor role with fourteenth- 
century Byzantine historians (chapter four). By the 
fourteenth century political and ethnic Roman identity 
had become divorced. In the face of the Turkish threat, 
Nikephoros Gregoras and Emperor John VI Kantak- 
ouzenos emphasized Christian identity, and the pri- 
mary reference of “barbaros” was religious (chapter 
five). 

The Greek version of the Chronicle of the Morea 
(fourteenth century), written in the vernacular, is the 
primary source for the perception of group identity 
among Greeks living under western or Frankish rule in 
the Peloponnese after 1205 and of their interaction with 
the Franks (chapter six). Compromise under the Ville- 
hardouin dynasty is contrasted with deteriorating con- 
ditions from 1278 under the absentee Angevin kings 
based in Naples and under the impact of Byzantium’s 
expansion in the Peloponnese. Rapprochement rather 
than ethnically conditioned hostility was the main fea- 
ture in Frankish-Greek interaction, and the Greeks dis- 
played a pragmatic attitude rather than political Ro- 
man identity and loyalty. These assessments are 
convincing, provided they are qualified. They are 
blurred by the author’s use of vague expressions such as 
“mixed ethnicity” (pp. 181, 219, 224), “inter-ethnic co- 
operation” (p. 225), and “assimilation” (pp. 223-224, 
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235), and by the absence of correlation between the 
varying nature of Frankish-Greek interaction and social 
strata. Page unduly assumes widespread bilingual flu- 
ency (pp. 201, 229, 242), and ignores the existence of 
different degrees of linguistic sophistication. Prince 
William II spoke Greek “auques bien,” “fairly well” 
(not “well,” as p. 200), and bilingualism was largely re- 
stricted to Greeks integrated from the 1250s onward 
within the upper ranks of Frankish society and admin- 
istration. As evidenced also in other conquered terri- 
tories, indigenous mediators dominated cross-cultural 
linguistic communication: see David Jacoby, “Multilin- 
gualism and Institutional Patterns of Communication 
in Latin Romania (Thirteenth-Fourteenth Centuries),” 
in Alex D. Beihammer et al., eds., Diplomatics in the 
Eastern Mediterranean 1000-1500: Aspects of Cross-Cul- 
tural Communication (2008). Page’s suggestion that a 
Latin cleric planted anti-Roman polemical remarks in 
the earliest version of the Greek Chronicle (pp. 179- 
180, 240) is unsustainable. Rather, these remarks may 
be ascribed to a Greek integrated within the Frankish 
elite and identifying with it. 

Lack of ethnic solidarity and insularity characterize 
Romanness in the fifteenth-century Byzantine Pe- 
loponnese, as illustrated by Emperor Manuel II Palaiol- 
ogos and the satirist Mazaris, two outsiders, and by the 
later versions of the Greek Chronicle of the Morea 
(chapter seven). An excellent summary of the book’s 
propositions and Page’s conclusions regarding the mul- 
tiple strains of “Roman” identity comprise the final 
chapter. The study concludes with a glossary of Greek 
words, lists of references to key ethnic terms in the texts 
of each adduced writer, and a stemma presenting the 
author’s filiation of the extant manuscripts of the 
Chronicle of the Morea. 

Despite some methodological flaws and undue gen- 
eralizations in chapter six, this is an important and orig- 
inal contribution to the understanding of the multiple 
and evolving forms of Greek self-identification. 

Davip JACOBY 
Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 


Jacques Le Gorr. Saint Louis. Translated by GARETH 
Evan GoLttrab. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 2009. Pp. xxxii, 947. $75.00. 


In the mid-1980s, one of the most prominent scions of 
the Annales school of medieval historiography, Georges 
Duby, turned his attention to biography, which up until 
that time had been seen by many scholars as the an- 
tithesis of the annalist focus on the grand movements 
of nature and the individually unknowable agricultural 
toiling masses. Duby’s biography of William Marshal 
(1984) set the stage for a resurgence of medieval bi- 
ographies in France. The publication of Jacques Le 
Goff’s massive study of the life of Saint Louis in 1996, 
which was one of the fruits of this effervescence, marks 
the clearest illustration of the marrying of annalist 
methodology to the traditional biographical genre. The 
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solid translation of this work into English by Gareth 
Evan Gollrad provides an opportunity to consider again 
the strengths and limitations of annalist biography. 

Le Goff divides his work into three main sections. 
The first of these, comprising five chapters, is the closest 
to a traditional biographical discussion of Louis IX’s 
life from his birth in 1214, through his death on crusade 
in 1270, and ultimately to his canonization in 1297. The 
second section, which is the strongest part of the book, 
includes ten chapters that focus on the way that Louis 
was presented in a range of contemporary written texts. 
These include official documents, biographical/hagio- 
graphical accounts written by mendicant authors and 
secular priests, the works of foreign historians, images 
of the king in sermon literature, and in contemporary 
didactic works. The single best chapter in this section 
is Le Goff’s treatment of Jean de Joinville’s historical 
account, which was based upon the author’s long and 
close personal relationship with the king. The final sec- 
tion of the work, which also comprises ten chapters, 
uses Louis as the prism through which to examine his 
contemporary world. Important themes in this section 
include contemporary views about the obligations and 
duty of the king, the nature of government and political 
power in thirteenth-century France, and contemporary 
religious practice. 

The study is bookended with an introduction, in 
which Le Goff explains the inspiration and method- 
ological goals of the biography, and a brief conclusion 
that reiterates the major themes of the volume. There 
are two short appendixes. The first of which considers 
the effort of Dr. Auguste Brachet to diagnose Saint 
Louis’s medical condition, and the second is a trans- 
lation of Louis’s letter to his subjects sent from Egypt 
in 1250. The volume is rounded out with a chronology 
of important dates in Louis’s life and reign, a genea- 
logical table the Capetian dynasty, eight maps, and a 
select bibliography that is organized thematically. The 
volume is equipped with a considerable scholarly ap- 
paratus of notes. 

In a volume that has not been revised to take into 
account recent scholarship, there will always be lacunae 
to which attention can be drawn. Le Goff’s casual as- 
sumption of the relevance to King Louis’s governmen- 
tal practice of the now discredited feudal construct is 
one important area of concern. Similarly, Le Goff’s as- 
sertion that the thirteenth century marked a new period 
in the history of introspection, largely on the basis of 
canon twenty-three of the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215) that required annual confession by each lay per- 
son to his or her own parish priest, no longer can be 
sustained. It is now widely recognized that individual 
lay confession to priests, with the concomitant require- 
ment for individuals to examine their own consciences, 
dates back to the ninth century. However, much more 
problematic than individual points of scholarly conten- 
tion is the basic methodology employed by Le Goff to 
gain perspective on Louis, the man and king, which is 
the basic purpose of a biography. 

In the introduction, Le Goff points to the importance 
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of understanding the choices made by Louis in gaining 
an understanding of the man (p. xxv). In doing so, Le 
Goff echoes, perhaps unconsciously, the principle 
enunciated by the great philosopher of history, R. G. 
Collingwood, that the task of the historian is to rethink 
with his protagonist the options that this historical fig- 
ure faced during his life. Here, Collingwood famously 
called upon historians to (re)think the thoughts of 
Julius Caesar in the moments before he crossed the Ru- 
bicon. Le Goff, however, does not succeed in applying 
this methodological principle to the life of Louis. 

One example will have to serve to illustrate the 
missed opportunities to come to a closer understanding 
of Louis as both an individual and a ruler. Le Goff ob- 
serves that Louis’s victories in the war of 1242-1243 
against the English made the king’s reputation as a mil- 
itary leader (p. 105). The series of campaigns that com- 
prised this war are described in considerable detail by 
contemporary narrative sources. In addition, the mili- 
tary topography of fortifications, fortress cities, roads, 
and waterways have been described in great detail by 
both archaeologists and specialists in military history. 
This enormous volume of information permits a num- 
ber of conclusions to be drawn about the type of mil- 
itary commander that Louis was in his late twenties, 
whether he was bold or tentative, innovative or con- 
servative, a master of detail or a delegator of authority. 
Le Goff, however, eschews the opportunity to gain in- 
sight into the character of his protagonist, to rethink 
Louis’s thoughts, in one of the most important aspects 
of the king’s life: that is, as a military commander. In- 
stead, here as throughout the first section of the vol- 
ume, Le Goff limits himself to stringing together series 
of events in which Louis played a role. 

Ultimately, this biography of Louis fails in the basic 
task of bringing the protagonist to life. The volume as 
a whole remains valuable for shedding light on what 
Saint Louis’s contemporaries chose to say about the 
man and king, and is useful to both scholars and grad- 
uate students. However, the true biography of Louis IX 
remains to be written. 

Davin S. BACHRACH 
University of New Hampshire 


ELIsABETH CROUZET-PAVAN. Les villes vivantes: Italie 
XIII°-XV* siécle. Paris: Fayard. 2009. Pp. 477. €27.00. 


SIMONE Roux. Paris in the Middle Ages. Translated by Jo 
ANN McNamara. (The Middle Ages Series.) Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 
249. $29.95. 


The title and introduction of Elisabeth Crouzet-Pavan’s 
book promise the reader a broad survey of the Italian 
communes in the late Middle Ages, but it is really a 
monograph on Venice, with other cities adduced oc- 
casionally for comparison. The only exceptions are 
chapters six, seven, and seventeen, where she uses ev- 
idence from Orvieto, Bologna, and Florence dealing 
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with public-private cooperation at the turn of the four- 
teenth century in urban renewal, civic celebrations, and 
neighborhood sociability. Simone Roux’s book, by con- 
trast, is exactly what it purports to be. While Roux’s 
book is a faithful and unusually fluid translation of her 
Paris au Moyen Age (Paris, 2003), Crouzet-Pavan’s is 
original. 

Neither city was “typical” of medieval urbanization. 
Admitting this (p. 44), Crouzet-Pavan nonetheless uses 
Venice as a paradigm. Roux sees the extraordinary di- 
versity of Paris’ population and the goods and services 
there as the glory of the place, not replicated elsewhere. 
Although neither book is illustrated except for maps, 
each recreates visual impressions from written sources 
and descriptions drawn from iconography. Each fixes a 
norm with thirteenth-century material, then discusses 
later changes on the basis of it. This is more a problem 
for Roux, whose book tends to be detailed and expos- 
itory for the thirteenth century but more analytical for 
the fourteenth and fifteenth. Roux’s notes are less ex- 
tensive, but both books use archival sources. Except for 
her passages on women in the workforce and as tax- 
payers, Roux’s sources are narratives. In most chapters 
she sets the stage with a picture drawn from a single 
major source, then modifies it with briefer records, of- 
ten archival. Her book is thus the more readable of the 
two. Both authors largely eschew government and pol- 
itics, although Crouzet-Pavan’s passages on these top- 
ics are stronger than Roux’s. 

Relations with mainland territorial powers are im- 
portant mainly in the early stages of Venice’s history, 
while the presence of the royal court meant that most 
Parisians experienced government not through their 
own elites but rather through persons who were close 
to the king or acted for those who were. Each author 
tries to situate urbanization in the context of environ- 
mental issues, in which Venice’s struggle with swamp 
and sea created the city, while Roux begins with the 
Paris wall begun by Philip Augustus, which first clearly 
demarcated city from countryside. Each has strong sec- 
tions on the alteration of the landscape as population 
grew and, particularly for the last two medieval centu- 
ries, on public and private architecture and living space. 
While in Venice this expansion was done largely at the 
behest of the city government, enhancing its status as 
the notion of “public utility” gained force, the expan- 
sion of Paris was at private initiative except for the 
walls, if one considers persons linked to the ruling dy- 
nasty as “private.” From the early fourteenth century 
the emphasis changed at Venice to beautification of the 
city and the consequent enhancement of its honor. The 
city regulated buildings with statutes and codes on 
grounds of the common good. The sudden decline of 
Paris in the early fifteenth century, when it lost at least 
half its population, had no parallel at Venice. Crouzet- 
Pavan devotes entire chapters to fire, sewers and waste 
disposal, and miasma, almost entirely from Venetian 
evidence; Roux touches more succinctly on these topics 
as general problems of urban life. Crouzet-Pavan’s sec- 
tions on the church are intermingled with other topics. 
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Roux devotes a separate chapter to the powerful 
churches and abbeys of Paris. Each has chapters on 
women and the family, but Crouzet-Pavan’s are deeper. 
She devotes an entire chapter to the sluggish real estate 
market in Venice, which she attributes to local inher- 
itance law, which made it difficult for Venetians to 
transfer property outside the extended family. Each 
book has chapters on the crafts. Crouzet-Pavan devotes 
an entire chapter to the glassmaking operation at Mu- 
rano. She agrees that the first third of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was the height of Venice’s merchant power, when 
statistics of Venice’s wealth place it above the northern 
monarchies. Yet she notes Venice’s conservatism as a 
weakness: Genoa was more innovative (Venice took 
much longer to make the voyages through Gibraltar), 
and the Tuscan cities pioneered more sophisticated 
commercial techniques. Such concessions seem to me 
to render untenable her decision to base a book con- 
ceived as a survey on a city that was clearly powerful but 
exceptional. Each author, particularly Roux, has ma- 
terial on local markets and purchasing patterns, but 
while external trade gets predictably extensive treat- 
ment for Venice, it is scarcely mentioned for Paris. 
Roux’s economic chapters concern finance rather than 
manufacturing and trade. Paris, essentially a consumer 
city, had no major export, but “big money” was made 
at and around the royal court. 

The differences between the books are less in ap- 
proach than in the distinct characters of the two cities 
and their surviving sources. While Venice’s records 
were generated mainly by various branches of the city 
government, those of Paris were royal. They thus create 
a hierarchical impression that has been buttressed by 
the models devised by scholars. Roux, however, argues 
(pp. 65-66) that while hierarchies based on wealth, 
royal service, and the church undeniably existed, the 
reality of all such groups living together in a city caused 
such distinctions to break down in practice. Each book, 
particularly Crouzet-Pavan’s, shows the influence of 
Jacques Heers’s studies and approach. Neither is lin- 
ear-chronological, but rather topical. Crouzet-Pavan 
cites some British and American work on the Italian 
cities in her notes to individual chapters, but her his- 
toriographical sections are devoted entirely to works 
that appeared in French. Roux’s book has some sur- 
prising bibliographical lapses, specifically English and 
American work on women in the Paris workforce and 
on the English occupation of Paris after 1420. 

Readers will find these complementary books wel- 
come additions to the growing literature on medieval 
urbanization. Roux’s is directed toward educated lay 
readers and university students, while Crouzet-Pavan’s 
is meant for scholars, particularly French, who however 
should be aware that its focus is much narrower than its 
title represents. 

Davip NICHOLAS, 
Emeritus 
Clemson University 
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Jonc-Kuxk Nam. Le commerce du coton en Méditerranée 
a la fin du Moyen Age. (The Medieval Mediterranean, 
number 68.) Boston: Brill. 2007. Pp. xvi, 567. $184.00. 


Jong-Kuk Nam has written a very useful examination of 
the late medieval Mediterranean world through the 
prism of cotton: its variety, production, commercializa- 
tion, industrialization, and transport. He argues suc- 
cessfully that cotton was qne of the major motors of 
maritime commerce in the medieval Mediterranean. 
Nam’s work joins the recent monograph on sugar by 
Mohamed Ouerfelli in treating the Mediterranean as a 
whole as the backdrop against which to study the trade 
in a specific commodity (see Le sucre: Production, com- 
mercialisation et usages dans la Méditerranée médiévale 
[2008]). Nam’s study fits in a significant historiography 
of broad focus—including Jean-Claude Hocquet on 
salt, Henri Laurent on the wool cloth trade, Robert De- 
lort on furs, Dominique Cardon on the wool cloth in- 
dustry—and represents a valuable geographic expan- 
sion of the treatment by Maureen Mazzaoui of the 
Italian cotton industry and Wolfgang von Stromer of 
the central European cotton industry. 

The book is accompanied by massive supporting ma- 
terial: tables the author has created from data of the 
Datini archives of Prato and the work of Eliyahu Ashtor 
to feature cotton prices, regions of production, ships 
used to transport cotton, as well as regulations, con- 
tracts, and merchant correspondence. The bibliography 
and footnotes reveal that Nam has spent much time in 
the archives of Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, Ancona, as 
well as the Datini archives. He has read widely in the 
published narrative sources, including merchant man- 
uals and travelers’ accounts. His in-depth command of 
the secondary literature is particularly striking as he 
cites a wide body of scholarship on the Mediterranean, 
often taking a revisionist approach, disagreeing with 
Mazzaoui and John Day on the amount of Sicilian cot- 
ton reaching Genoa, for example (p. 286) and again 
with Mazzaoui over the amount of cotton sent to 
Flanders versus northern Italy (p. 357). 

The conceptualization of the work is novel. After a 
detailed discussion of terminology related to cotton 
products and of weights and measures, Nam first en- 
tertains the final products: a remarkable range of cotton 
cloth, often produced as fustian, a mix of cotton and 
linen or cotton and hemp. The uses of cotton were 
many: clothing first and foremost, undergarments, ar- 
mor, ships’ sails, packing materials, bed clothes, and pa- 
per, among others. The premier cotton industries of 
Western Europe included Milan and Cremona in Italy. 
There were 6,000 cotton guild workers in Milan in 1467, 
and as many as 40,000 pieces of fustian cloth of Cre- 
mona were imported into Venice and re-exported in the 
fifteenth century. Central Italy also produced cotton 
products. The southern German towns of Nuremberg, 
Ulm, and Augsburg were impressive producers of cot- 
ton cloth. 

Syrian cotton that came into the hands of Venice was 
the superior raw material, with Turkish cotton domi- 
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nated by Genoa of lesser quality. Cotton production in 
Egypt had a short lifespan. Sicily, Malta, and Pantel- 
leria produced cotton, as did Cyprus, Romania—the re- 
maining Greek parts of the Byzantine Empire—and 
southern Italy. Nam was unaware of the work of Ouer- 
felli on sugar, although he does discuss sugar produc- 
tion as a competitor for cotton in an area such as Egypt. 
Given the revived interest in the assessment of the pro- 
ductivity of Muslim lands in the later Middle Ages, 
these works should provide important new information 
for the current debate over the economy of the late me- 
dieval Middle East. 

In his discussion of the transport of cotton, Nam pro- 
vides a specialized study of ship types and their evo- 
lution. He gives an extraordinarily in-depth discussion 
of the Venetian convoy system (muda) with its two sail- 
ings a year to the Levant that is of general utility to the 
reader well beyond the movement of cotton that 
prompted the discussion. The exploits of the great Ve- 
netian Soranzo company (fraterna) illustrate well the 
Venetian trade in Syrian cotton. The Venetians used 
both galley and coque-nave transports in their well-or- 
ganized export lines via Aigues-Mortes, Flanders, and 
Barbary. Venetian organization far outstripped the 
equally voluminous but more chaotic Genoese trans- 
port of Turkish cotton. Venice emerges as the largest 
player in the cotton trade, with Genoa a close second 
and Barcelona a distant third. 

Some further editing would have helped to avoid a 
few typos and awkwardness of language and also to as- 
sure that definitions and descriptions for terms and 
people come with the first mention: e.g., valute (price 
lists) or the Genoese notary of Crete Lamberto di Sam- 
buceto, introduced anew every time mentioned. At 
times the preeminence of the spice trade (particularly 
the Venetians in Alexandria) seems subsumed by 
Nam’s enthusiasm for cotton, but he later acknowl- 
edges its significance. 

These few quibbles aside, this is a remarkably rich 
treatment of the commerce in cotton that has much to 
teach the reader about Mediterranean commerce over- 
all from the thirteenth to the early sixteenth centuries. 
Careful to point out when his discussion is preliminary 
or when the evidence is slim, Nam has done Mediter- 
ranean scholarship a great service in his meticulous, 
creative, encyclopedic study of cotton. 

KATHRYN L. REYERSON 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


EUROPE: EARLY MODERN AND MODERN 


DanieL H. Nexon. The Struggle for Power in Early Mod- 
ern Europe: Religious Conflict, Dynastic Empires, and In- 
ternational Change. (Princeton Studies in International 
History and Politics.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 354. $29.95. 


Daniel H. Nexon teaches political science, and he ap- 
proaches the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with 
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contemporary questions in mind. Exploring the inter- 
national relations of the Reformation era, he argues, 
can help us understand the interaction of religious 
movements, great power rivalries, and rebellion in our 
own troubled world. The result is a book that is not 
primarily aimed at historians but deserves their close 
attention—partly for its insights and theoretical guid- 
ance, partly for what it says about the current condition 
of interdisciplinary social science. 

Nexon’s analysis starts from an interpretation of the 
early modern state. In these centuries, he argues, most 
polities were “composite states,” unstable assemblages 
of territories linked to their rulers by specific compacts, 
rather than the homogeneous nation-states of much 
modern theorizing. This fact, Nexon argues, means that 
much standard political terminology has only secondary 
relevance for the early modern period. The Florentine 
city state, the French monarchy, and the Habsburg em- 
pires shared the characteristics common to all compos- 
ite states, despite their other differences; so also, Nexon 
suggests, do numerous contemporary political arrange- 
ments. 

Religious movements had explosive effects on poli- 
ties so organized, and these cannot be adequately ex- 
plained in either materialist or cultural terms. Rather, 
Nexon argues, analysts need to focus on the interplay 
between organization and ideas: new religious commit- 
ments changed relations between rulers and subjects 
and among subject groups. Before Martin Luther, rul- 
ers could use specific discourses (“polyvalent signal- 
ing,” in Nexon’s terminology) with these groups, con- 
vincing each that its demands were being heard; 
meanwhile subjects, divided by language, culture, and 
interests, had difficulty speaking to one another. The 
Reformations forced rulers to speak a single language 
on at least some issues, and created new alliances 
among subjects, within states and across state bound- 
aries. The book’s first four chapters develop models for 
understanding these processes; four more chapters re- 
tell the real-life details, as they played out in the 
Habsburg monarchies, the French Wars of Religion, 
and the Peace of Westphalia. 

Historians will learn from these analyses (despite 
some inevitable factual errors), and they will find Nex- 
on’s models linking internal and international politics 
helpful and stimulating. But the book also holds some 
unsettling surprises for the historian reader. Except for 
a few decorative flourishes, it relies entirely on second- 
ary studies, and mainly on Anglo-American studies at 
that: I count four foreign-language items in the book’s 
thirty-one-page list of references. Some translated 
works do appear in those pages, but there are also star- 
tling absences: Fernand Braudel, Jan de Vries, Roland 
Mousnier, Natalie Zemon Davis, Heiko Oberman, and 
Quentin Skinner are among the missing, as is Philip 
Benedict’s brilliant overview of international Calvin- 
ism. More is at stake here than disciplinary fussiness. 
Nexon’s choice of materials ensures that his historical 
actors are heard only faintly and indirectly, and that 
their religious and political values remain simplistic ab- 
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stractions. The book’s reliance on English-language 
scholarship also risks a more subtle distortion. Nexon 
writes from within the culture of today’s hegemonic 
power, and he shows few signs of engaging with his- 
torical cultures whose experience of international he- 
gemony has been more cataclysmic than our own. 

It is hard not to link this America-centrism to one of 
Nexon’s principal interpretive choices: his treatment of 
early modern empires as essentially similar to the era’s 
other composite states, facing the same problems and 
moved by similar interests. Doing so means downplay- 
ing the specific costs and violence associated with pro- 
jecting power across long distances and big cultural bar- 
riers—in the past, and presumably in the present as 
well. Nexon says relatively little about such costs; eco- 
nomics holds a secondary place in his explanatory 
scheme, and ideas about “empire as a way of life,” a 
specific way of controlling and distributing resources, 
have no place at all. His view of state violence likewise 
tends to minimize differences among forms of rule. He 
writes that even “such highly coercive bargains” as em- 
pire “still represent contractual relations” between 
ruler and ruled (p. 72); and he presents “the factors 
leading to [Spanish] overextension” (p. 233) as prob- 
lems demanding explanation, rather than as predict- 
able, commonplace accompaniments to empire. Not 
surprisingly, William Appleman Williams, Chalmers 
Johnson, and James C. Scott are also missing from the 
list of references. 

Nexon dedicates his book to the late Charles Tilly, 
who helped direct the work as a dissertation and whose 
vision of historical social science informs it. Those who 
knew Tilly will be touched by the warmth of Nexon’s 
prefatory tribute to him. But they will also note how 
wide the distance between historians and social scien- 
tists has become since Tilly conducted his own doctoral 
research, in the archives of provincial France. Nexon’s 
book demonstrates that history remains important for 
practical thinking about the contemporary world. It 
also suggests a need for historians to assert their own 
ideas about what such a usable history should be. 

JONATHAN DEWALD 
University at Buffalo 


JACQUELINE BROAD and KAREN GREEN. A History of 
Women’s Political Thought in Europe, 1400-1700. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 334. 
$99.00. 


That women created an intellectual tradition of their 
own for the first time in early modern Europe is being 
increasingly recognized. Recent studies making this 
point focus largely on Italy, France, and England. This 
book does the same, although it is the first on the history 
of political writing by women in these three linguistic 
and political communities. The salient conclusions are 
that women remained more traditional than men dur- 
ing this entire period (1400-1700) in terms of political 
theory. There was no Thomas Hobbes or John Locke 
among them: that is, none who based political organi- 
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zation on secular rather than religious principles, none 
who challenged the religious foundation of the state or, 
in France and England, the divine institution of mon- 
archy (not an issue in Italy). Mary Wollstonecraft was 
the first woman to do so, almost a century after Locke. 
Women also remained more traditional in accepting 
Aristotle’s idea that politics and ethics go hand in hand, 
that politics requires virtue. Aristotle, however, did not 
believe women were capable of prudence, an essential 
political virtue, and so excluded them from the state. 
Early modern women denied Aristotle’s assertion and 
sought to demonstrate women’s virtue and therefore 
capability of being equal participants in public life. 
Christine de Pizan, in her City of Ladies (1405) dem- 
onstrated by many examples the political virtues of 
women throughout history. Marguerite de Navarre in 
the Heptameron (ca. 1547) suggested that women are 
actually morally superior to men. And Elizabeth I (r. 
1558-1603) argued (and demonstrated) that women 
are as capable of ruling as men. At the same time most 
accepted the subordination of women to men, although 
Moderata Fonte in Italy (d. 1592), Gabrielle Suchon in 
France (d. 1703), and Mary Astell in England (d. 1731) 
argued for their independence from men as a condition 
for self-development. Astell was the first to propose an 
academy for girls. (She also supported absolute mon- 
archy over against Locke.) 

The questions of the status of monarchy and the 
equality of women and men were brought to the fore 
during the period of the English Civil War (1641-1651). 
For the first time the rhetoric of male tyranny and fe- 
male slavery appeared in writings of English women 
(earlier Venetian women Fonte, Lucrezia Marinella [d. 
1653], and Arcangela Tarabotti [d. 1652] discussed the 
topic). But the language of men’s injustice toward 
women was addressed in a political context during the 
civil war period. John Lilburne and Richard Overton, 
leaders of the Leveller movement, argued that women 
should share in governance of the church since they had 
a duty to attain their own salvation. Leveller women 
followed suit. Katherine Chidley argued for freedom of 
conscience, but she did not argue for the equality of 
women and men. Nor did Chidley challenge the tyranny 
of men as a social group. But at the same time she af- 
firmed that husbands have authority over wives in 
bodily and civil matters. Hence modern liberal political 
ideals cannot be read back into even these women writ- 
ers. Nor can they be read back into Quaker women, who 
advocated the right of women to speak in church but 
stopped that right at the church door. Madeleine de 
Scudéry in France and Astell in England put forth im- 
portant ideas regarding education during the latter half 
of the seventeenth and the early years of the eighteenth 
centuries, but not about politics. Hence the conclusion 
that early modern women were not modern secular lib- 
erals arguing the equality of the sexes, universal human 
rights, or equal participation of women and men in goy- 
ernance. The authors therefore make clear that modern 
understandings of “feminism” do not apply to these 
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writers. But what these women achieved was notewor- 
thy nonetheless, and worth our attention. 

Sarah Gwyneth Ross’s The Birth of Feminism: 
Woman as Intellect in Renaissance Italy and England, 
also published in 2009, argues forcefully that there was 
an early modern female intellectual tradition and that 
it is “feminist” in a modern sense. The texts Jacqueline 
Broad and Karen Green analyze lead to more conser- 
vative conclusions. They also include a wider range of 
authors, since Ross’s text takes little account of the po- 
litical thought of early modern women writers. But both 
books represent 'a new wave of scholarship on early 
modern women. And their demonstration of the exis- 
tence of an early modern intellectual tradition of 
women writers is a valuable new way of viewing wom- 
en’s history. Women’s presence is enlarged, but at the 
same time so is that of all who study early modern Eu- 
rope, for they will see more and more deeply than they 
thus far have done. 

ALBERT RABIL, JR., 

Emeritus 

State University of New York, 
College at Old Westbury 


ApaM C. STANLEY. Modernizing Tradition: Gender and 
Consumerism in Interwar France and Germany. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 
261. $39.95. 


Adam C. Stanley has written an imaginative book that 
enterprisingly combines studies of constructions of gen- 
der in France and Germany during the interwar years. 
This has required him to investigate sources in both 
French and German, and the result is an innovative and 
comparative synthesis. Stanley’s premise is that, after 
women had participated in the public sphere during 
World War I to a greater than previous extent, there 
was a desire across the political spectrum for a return 
to prewar gender relations. This was reflected in an em- 
phasis on domesticity and the harnessing of the newest 
technologies and techniques to support a traditional 
image of women as homemakers and mothers submis- 
sive to male authority. Stanley utilizes extensively ad- 
vertisements for modern products found in the popular 
press and department stores’ promotional literature to 
portray how interwar images of women were projected. 

It seems, by implication only, that the images and the 
ideology relate to married, urban women. The coun- 
tryside features solely as a tourist destination. The em- 
phasis on women being subordinate to and guided by 
their husbands precludes consideration of single 
women who were, after all, the ones more likely to as- 
sume the role of “la garconne” or “the new woman,” 
against whom opinion-formers had set their faces. The 
alleged disapproval of (married?) women in employ- 
ment discounts the essential and traditional role played 
in small family businesses—urban as well as rural—by 
female family members, including wives and married 
daughters. And what about the effects of World War I 
in altering the gender balance so that the larger num- 
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bers of single women had to—whether or not they 
wished to—manifest that independence denied by the 
gender constructions portrayed in this book? A very 
fleeting acknowledgement of this appears as late as 
chapter five, the last substantive chapter, instead of as 
essential contextual detail in the introduction. 

The advertising material that Stanley draws on is co- 
pious and refers to a vast range of commodities, from 
baby food through domestic appliances and materials 
to automobiles. It embraces lifestyle choices, including 
sports and tourism. However, in the interwar era, there 
was nothing unusual about treating sports as recreation 
rather than as competitive or professional activity as is 
now predominantly the case. Therefore the absence of 
“competition and achievement” in advertisements 
geared toward attracting women to sports may reflect 
the attitudes of the time more to sport than to gender. 

In spite of its accomplishments, then, this is a per- 
plexing book. Certainly, it is about gender images and 
constructions and not about political policy. Yet the lat- 
ter is essential context. Entirely missing is any acknowl- 
edgement that Western European constructions of gen- 
der roles in this period were at least partly conceived in 
stark opposition to a new model of gender construction 
in the Soviet Union that struck terror in the hearts of 
the European middle classes and devout Christians, in 
particular. These Bolshevik attitudes found an echo in 
the attitudes of indigenous communist parties of West- 
ern Europe, and of Germany in particular, especially in 
relation to the role of women in the public sphere and 
in reproductive matters. And what about the effects of 
the Great Depression on gender roles, with mass male 
unemployment especially? The Depression receives a 
few mentions in connection with automobile produc- 
tion, but little more. Again, the emphasis on advertise- 
ments for modern household appliances and other 
products may be justified, but a great many homes in 
both France and Germany did not have the electricity 
supply that was necessary to power these appliances. 
Stanley himself states that in 1928 less than half of Ber- 
lin homes had an electricity supply (p. 27); the figure 
was much lower in French and German small towns and 
the countryside. In any case, the ownership of the ap- 
pliances that “modernized tradition” was very re- 
stricted, even among the middle classes, until after 
1945. 

In some respects, therefore, both the conception and 
the execution of this book are flawed. But the subject 
matter is engrossing and will appeal strongly to histo- 
rians of both gender and consumption, as well as to so- 
cial historians more generally. 

JILL STEPHENSON 
University of Edinburgh 


PauL GLENNIE and NIGEL TuriFt. Shaping the Day: A 
History of Timekeeping in England and Wales, 
1300-1800. New York: Oxford University Press. 2009. 
Pp. xiv, 456. $70.00. 
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This meaty and informative study fruitfully revises the 
existing history of timekeeping, but the authors are un- 
duly wary of offering their own big picture, which makes 
their conclusion disappointing. At heart, Paul Glennie 
and Nigel Thrift prefer to remain “splitters,” in the ter- 
minology of J. H. Hexter, himself a gifted splitter. His 
wording, though inelegant, highlighted a temperamen- 
tal division among scholars. While “lumpers” happily fit 
the fragmentary data into grand narratives, “splitters” 
respond, often with some justification, that “things are 
really more complicated than that.” 

Glennie and Thrift take respectful but careful aim at 
numerous colleagues but especially at one highly dis- 
tinguished “lumper,” the heterodox Marxist historian, 
E. P. Thompson, whose classic article, “Time, Work- 
Discipline and Industrial Capitalism,” was first pub- 
lished in 1967. It is a measure of the relative paucity of 
research in the field of horological studies that this for- 
ty-two-year-old study is still a prime target. Thompson 
argued, with much social and anthropological commen- 
tary, that “clock time” really arrived in people’s daily 
lived experience with the spread of industrialism in Eng- 
land and, in particular, with the advent of the factory. 

Theoretical arguments and empirical evidence are 
marshalled against this view by the twin splitters, writ- 
ing seamlessly together. There is not one “clock time” 
constituting a generalized thing throughout time—a 
point on which Thompson would have agreed. Instead 
there are pluralities of ideas, devices, and practices. For 
Glennie and Thrift, history’s unfolding is not linear but 
multilevelled and diversified. Five major chapters doc- 
ument variegated clock practices from the fifteenth 
century onward. Time-keeping devices, including pub- 
licly accessible clocks, bells, and sundials, offered per- 
vasive time cues, especially for city dwellers, long be- 
fore the spread of privately owned clocks and watches. 
Furthermore, such personal “timepieces” were diffused 
more widely and earlier than is often realized. © 

Literate people in the sixteenth—as in the eigh- 
teenth—century referred in diaries and letters to an un- 
derstanding of measured time. Schools also imposed a 
temporal discipline. “Now at five of the clock by the 
moonlight I must go to my book—and let sleep and 
sloth alone” ran the saying (c. 1500), attributed to a 
twelve-year-old boy (p. 231). Whether he actually ar- 
rived on time remains doubtful. Nonetheless, there was 
a timetable and an intended discipline, known to the 
young. Such indicators confirmed “the sheer density of 
temporal infrastructure in early modern England” (p. 
ioyn)): 

Turning to the eighteenth-century culture of astro- 
nomical research and technological experimentation, 
Glennie and Thrift document the quest of navigators to 
find reliable measurements to establish longitude at 
sea. Of course, not all improvements were immediately 
adopted. Cautious seafarers stuck to what they knew, 
while the incompetent stuck with their ignorance. Here 
the authors make the salient point that successful tech- 
nological upgrading depends not only upon producers’ 
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inventions but also upon users’ skills and willingness to 
adopt new ways. 

Their final research chapter concludes with a revi- 
sionist account of the horological genius, John Harri- 
son. He did not emerge from “nowhere” to invent the 
marine chronometer, as is often claimed. Instead, he 
came from an established community of provincial 
clockmakers and, furthermore, he could tap into na- 
tional networks of scientific inquiry. 

The research ingenuity and rich detail of Glennie and 
Thrift’s study enable them to refute many generaliza- 
tions. Not for them a story of technological trium- 
phalism in the later eighteenth century, en route to a 
glorious “modernity,” nor for them a jeremiad on the 
loss of pre-industrial freedom and the imposition of 
strict timetables, en route to an inglorious “modernity.” 
There was no general change, whether for better or 
worse, with the advent of industrialization. Indeed, 
splitters among the economic historians have already 
disputed the timing and even the existence of “the” In- 
dustrial Revolution in the later eighteenth century. 

That said, however, Glennie and Thrift almost make 
an alternative case for a “slow burn” of evolutionary 
changes (pp. 407-414), which could be related to com- 
mercialization and urbanization from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onward. An older terminology would have called 
this the era of not of “industrial capitalism” but of a 
prior “merchant capitalism.” Of course, other splitters 
challenge that concept too. All the associations of “cap- 
italism,” like “modernity,” have become overstretched 
and underspecified. 

Yet the need remains for a better analysis of change, 
not for abstention. Glennie and Thrift ultimately prefer 
“episodes in the history of clock time” and “segregated 
spaces that cannot (and perhaps should not) be allowed 
to coalesce” (pp. 58, 61). Time, however, is unidirec- 
tional and produces an unfolding history, which links 
pluralism into a temporal whole. Spatial episodes do 
not remain segregated. Things do happen together, 
even if in different places. Space after all is yoked into 
space-time or (better) time-space. So, in the history of 
clocks and time-keeping, many changes evolved and co- 
alesced, as Glennie and Thrift show but do not quite 
say. 

PENELOPE J. CORFIELD 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


CHRISTOPHER W. Brooks. Law, Politics and Society in 
Early Modern England. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 456. $130.00. 


Christopher W. Brooks’s comprehensive new study fo- 
cuses on the place of law in early modern English so- 
ciety. Casting the law as the protagonist, he seeks to 
reintegrate the history of law, legal institutions, and the 
legal professions with the general political and social 
history of England between the ascension of the Tudors 
in the late fifteenth century and the outbreak of the 
English Civil War in 1642. Brooks notes that, despite 
the widespread use of legal sources by historians of so- 
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cial and cultural history and the increase in the study of 
the history of crime, ecclesiastical courts, civil litiga- 
tion, the legal profession, and the permeation of the 
common law in early modern political thought, the his- 
tory of law “as a societal institution” (p. 3) and its role 
as an organizing framework of society has been ne- 
glected. 

In the first part of the book Brooks explores the his- 
tory of the “common law mind” and its development 
throughout the Tudor reigns to explicate the relation- 
ships between legal thought and political and consti- 
tutional issues. Drawing on law reports, legal treatises, 
and a wide array of manuscripts, the book traces the 
legal issues confronting common law lawyers, servants 
of the crown, and members of Parliament as they strug- 
gled to define the relationship between temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction in the wake of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, to ascertain the role of Parliament as it faced 
the uncertainty of the succession during Elizabeth’s 
reign, and to agree upon the limits and constraints on 
monarchical prerogative in the run up to Civil War. The 
second half of the book takes a thematic approach as 
it investigates the nature of local legal institutions, the 
responsiveness of localities to national policies, the en- 
forcement of statues and regulations, and the impact of 
the local on parliamentary legislation. The sheer num- 
ber and range of sources is impressive: Brooks exam- 
ines understudied local jurisdictions including manorial 
courts, leet courts, borough courts, and church courts, 
but what is more valuable to legal, social, and cultural 
historians is the expert knowledge of legal instruments 
(such as deeds, conveyances, and copyholds) that he 
draws on to show how the legal fabric was woven. For 
Brooks, “law appears to offer a tantalizing opportunity 
to transcend the divide between political and social his- 
tory” (p. 10), and the book lucidly models how histo- 
rians might do this. 

Brooks has masterfully deployed a wide range of 
sources—including moots and readings on statutes as 
well as charges read on circuit to assize and quarter ses- 
sions juries—to show how the common law adapted to 
changing social and economic situations and emerged 
as the source of stability in every debate about gover- 
nance, order, and power. He convincingly demonstrates 
that the constitutional issues that led to civil war were 
disputed by lawyers, judges, and members of Parlia- 
ment in Westminster and responded to the gentry and 
country squires charged with enforcing the law in the 
provinces. Through an analysis of the ways in which le- 
gal agreements shaped quotidian economic transac- 
tions, Brooks shows how thoroughly the law permeated 
the daily lives of people at all levels of the social and 
economic scale. Far from being an intellectual game of 
abstraction, Brooks reminds us that those who argued 
on the wrong side of legal opinion or disobeyed social, 
moral, or economic regulation at the local level faced 
real consequences ranging from trading restrictions and 
minor punishment to forced retirement, imprisonment, 
and execution. 

With its stress on the value of law as an organizing 
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structure and its reliance on sources generated by Eng- 
lish legal culture, the book often reaches conclusions 
that emphasize consensus and minimize conflicts of all 
kinds between popular and elite culture. Brooks has 
ample evidence for his conclusions, but one wonders 
about some of the conflicts and power struggles that law 
enabled and facilitated rather than resolving. What did 
“one of the most striking features of the culture of the 
rule of law in the early modern period: the existence of 
a language of liberty” (p. 423) mean in the context of 
the “integration” of Wales, attempts at the “perfect 
union” with Scotland under James, and the coloniza- 
tion of Ireland? Despite the expansion of English do- 
minion into surrounding regions and the recurrence of 
the word “empire” in his sources, Brooks does not con- 
sider a full-fledged analysis of what empire meant to 
early modern English society and how the legal frame- 
work—so ubiquitous to the “common law mind” he ex- 
plicates (and so often employed as a justification for the 
English occupation of Ireland)—enabled empire to 
emerge as a project for early modern contemporaries. 
The same is true of the word “slavery”—used in the 
debates running up to the English Civil War even as 
ownership of colonial plantations and involvement in 
the colonial slave trade expanded. The insights of cul- 
tural history which Brooks avoids might inspire future 
legal studies that take up these issues. 

DANA RABIN 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


STEFANIA TuTINO. Thomas White and the Blackloists: Be- 
tween Politics and Theology during the English Civil War. 
Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Company. 2008. 
Pp. xiv, 213. $99.95. 


Until recently, studies on Catholicism in early modern 
England, especially pertaining to the middle decades of 
the seventeenth century, have been few and historio- 
graphically isolated. With the rise of revisionism and 
significant contributions from John Bossy, Arthur F. 
Marotti, Eamon Duffy, and others, scholarship has 
moved this topic from the margin toward the center, 
taking seriously the role of Catholic liturgy, philosophy, 
and theology in altering the religious landscape of early 
modern England. Stefania Tutino’s book amiably con- 
tinues this historiographical trajectory by offering a 
thick description, a more nuanced narrative, and the 
first intellectual biography of Thomas White—a curi- 
ously neglected philosophical opponent of Thomas 
Hobbes—and his colleagues Kenelm Digby and Henry 
Holden, members of a group called the Blackloists. 

One of Tutino’s authorial desiderata was to “provide 
more questions than answers.” It seems, however, she 
does far more than raise questions, for her book, com- 
pactly written and cogently argued, illuminates the hith- 
erto underexplored aspects of English religious and in- 
tellectual history by putting White and the Blackloists 
at the key nexus between old and new paradigms in sci- 
entific and religious discourse. 
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After setting the historical and ecclesiastical context 
of the English Catholic Church immediately before the 
Civil War in chapter one, Tutino proceeds to offer a 
scintillating account of the emergence of the Black- 
loists’ natural philosophy, comprised as an amalgam of 
Aristotelianism, atomism, and certain influences from 
alchemy. This natural philosophy had a spillover effect 
in the way White construed the task of theology, con- 
figured as more rational and not hermetically sealed off 
from the critique from natural philosophy. White en- 
visaged a model of reciprocity between natural philos- 
ophy and theology, although which field has the upper 
hand is frustratingly allusive, an ambiguity soon to be 
resolved in the hegemony of philosophy over theology 
as Tutino encapsulates the geist of White’s endeavors to 
“build a system in which God could avoid meddling with 
nature, without ceasing his relationship with mankind 
altogether” (p. 41). White’s preoccupation with certi- 
tude—a common intellectual pursuit among early mod- 
ern thinkers, as Richard H. Popkin, Barbara Shapiro, 
and others have shown—was resolvable only by adher- 
ing to the dual authority of the church and tradition. 
White’s 1651 treatise against Lucius Cary’s discourse 
on infallibility established another notion increasingly 
incompatible with the new notions of science and rea- 
son as the ultimate epistemological authority. 

In her discussion of the Blackloists’ views on politics 
and ecclesiology, Tutino shows the subtlety and inge- 
nuity of their Gallicanism with an English twist and how 
the question of allegiance—be it to the papacy or the 
sovereign state—did not produce a uniform perspective 
among Holden (“a Gallican in England”), Digby (“a 
Catholic Political Acrobat”), and White (“a Catholic 
political theorist”). She develops in chapters four and 
five White’s political theology and the relationship be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the Blackloists, with both 
chapters providing fascinating insight into the complex- 
ities of the question of political allegiance, the absorp- 
tion of the “religious other” whose loyalty was suspect, 
and the reconfiguration of the English republic with di- 
verse religious groups as tolerated members of the com- 
monwealth. Eschewing facile distinctions among con- 
fessional allegiance, political commitments, and 
scientific method, Tutino offers a discussion of the in- 
triguing convergence among White, Digby, and John 
Wallis (the Savilian Professor of Geometry since 1649 
and a key member of the John Wilkins Circle at Oxford) 
as an example of intellectual cross-currents, overlap- 
ping—though not transcending—confessional bound- 
aries for the sake of philosophical and scientific agen- 
das, particularly in their common opposition to 
Hobbesian materialism, which proved unacceptable to 
Wallis the Presbyterian, Seth Ward the hard-nosed 
Episcopalian, and the Catholic Blackloists. 

One figure virtually absent from Tutino’s description 
of White is Hobbes himself. Considering that White’s 
De Mundo Dialogi Tres (1642) was answered by Hobbes 
and that the two had a rather complex personal and 
philosophical relationship, closer analysis would have 
added another layer to Tutino’s fine study within the 
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“contextualism” school of historiography. This quibble 
notwithstanding, the book is a welcome contribution to 
our understanding of both White and the Blackloists, 
and in a dialectical exercise, those with whom they in- 
teracted philosophically, politically, ecclesiologically, 
and scientifically. 

Pau C. H. Lim 

Vanderbilt University 


Nicuo.as D. Jackson. Hobbes, Bramhall and the Politics 
of Liberty and Necessity: A Quarrel of the Civil Wars and 
Interregnum. (Cambridge Studies in Early Modern Brit- 
ish History.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2007. Pp. xvii, 331. $99.00. 


The intellectual career of Thomas Hobbes was filled 
with controversies. Indeed, in a century marked by sig- 
nificant “battles of the books” Hobbes stands out as one 
of the most prominent controversialists. His thorough- 
going materialist metaphysics, highly unorthodox the- 
ology, idiosyncratic biblical interpretation, and innova- 
tive political theory put him at odds with many in the 
European intellectual world. Further, his steadfast re- 
jection of the received Aristotelian natural philosophy 
and “school metaphysics” brought him into conflict 
with those who upheld the traditional account of man, 
God, and nature. The aim of the present book is to 
present Hobbes’s controversy with John Bramhall, the 
Anglican Archbishop of Armagh, which began in 1645— 
1646 in a series of private exchanges but became public 
in 1654 and lasted until Bramhall’s death in 1663. The 
scholarship on Hobbes has seen several extensive stud- 
ies of his political, scientific, and mathematical contro- 
versies, but this is the first book devoted to an account 
of the quarrel with Bramhall. It is in nearly every re- 
spect a welcome addition to the literature. 

Nicholas D. Jackson’s main aim is to put the con- 
troversy between Bramhall and Hobbes in its appro- 
priate political and social context, and he does an ad- 
mirable job. The subject of the controversy was the 
vexed question of free will: namely, whether human ac- 
tions are rigidly determined by antecedent causes that 
necessitate them, or whether at least some instances of 
human action are freely willed (in the sense that they 
depend only upon the agent’s will, which itself is un- 
constrained by antecedent causes). This subject might 
well seem to have few, if any, political overtones. Nev- 
ertheless, in the context of the religious conflicts of sev- 
enteenth-century England the issue goes straight to the 
heart of a fundamental difference between Anglican 
and Puritan thought. 

Jackson rightly stresses that the metaphysical differ- 
ences between Hobbes and Bramhall were connected to 
broader issues of religion and politics, chief among 
which was the question of the status of bishops in a 
properly ordered commonwealth. Hobbes’s political 
theory requires that the civil sovereign is the ultimate 
authority in matters of religion, so that bishops derive 
their power from the sovereign rather than directly 
from God or from a church whose authority supersedes 
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that of the civil power. Bramhall, in contrast, held that 
the office of bishop was sanctioned jure divino and could 
not be subordinated to the claims of the civil authority. 
One’s views on free will are obviously independent of 
his or her stance on the status of jure divino episcopacy, 
but the difference of opinion between Hobbes and 
Bramhall on this point was an important contributing 
factor to their quarrel. Likewise, Hobbes’s emphatic re- 
jection of traditional Aristotelian philosophy, along 
with the associated “school divinity” he dismissed as 
“canting and fraud,” contrasts sharply with Bramhall’s 
allegiance to the,philosophy of the schools and his sus- 
picion of such “innovators” as Hobbes, Francis Bacon, 
or René Descartes. 

Jackson’s account of the Hobbes-Bramhall dispute is 
organized chronologically. The first two chapters intro- 
duce us to Bramhall, the “Great Arminian” who rose 
through the Anglican ranks in Ireland in the 1630s and 
whose close alliance with the Royalist cause eventually 
led him to flee England for the continent in 1644 as 
Royalist prospects grew ever dimmer. In France Bram- 
hall met other Royalist expatriates, including William 
Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, and Hobbes (whose ser- 
vice to the Cavendish family was longstanding and 
would continue to the end of his life). Chapters three 
and four detail the background to Bramhall’s associa- 
tion with Hobbes and Newcastle, and the origins of the 
dispute over free will. The controversy began when 
Newcastle requested that Hobbes and Bramhall debate 
the topic at his Paris residence some time in the summer 
of 1645. Later in the same year, both Bramhall and 
Hobbes wrote extensive letters to Newcastle summa- 
rizing their arguments and the matter remained a pri- 
vate affair for several years. Jackson’s fifth and sixth 
chapters detail Bramhall’s work on behalf of the Roy- 
alist cause in exile in the period 1646-1650 and give an 
account of Hobbes’s activities in the same period, cul- 
minating in his writing of Leviathan (1651). What had 
been a purely private debate on the metaphysics of free 
will made its way into print in 1654 with the unautho- 
rized publication of Hobbes’s 1645 paper under the title 
Of Liberty and Necessity, complete with a virulent an- 
ticlerical preface. Bramhall felt himself bound to re- 
spond, and the result was an exchange of polemical 
pamphlets that dragged on until 1658. Jackson’s sev- 
enth and eighth chapters detail this exchange, and his 
ninth chapter describes how the controversy ran its 
course in the 1660s. 

On the whole, the writing is clear and engaging, and 
the level of scholarship is high. There are only two re- 
spects in which the book disappoints. The first is Jack- 
son’s frequent suggestion that Hobbes’s pronounce- 
ments on matters of religion violate his own political 
theory by assuming an authority that rightly belongs 
only to the sovereign. He writes that Hobbes “tacitly 
assumes the authority to pronounce upon various con- 
troversial theological questions,” and asks “by what au- 
thority, according to his own teaching, did he think him- 
self warranted in making such judgments?” (p. 74). 
Elsewhere, he considers Hobbes to have “usurped au- 
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thority to pronounce upon religious questions” (p. 200) 
and seems to endorse Bramhall’s accusation that Hob- 
bes’s had “usurped the authority to declare good and 
evil” (p. 249). This sort of objection misconstrues Hob- 
bes’s account of a subject’s obligations. 

The second respect in which Jackson’s account comes 
up short is in his assessment of Hobbes’s and Bramhall’s 
arguments on the question of free will. In Jackson’s 
view, the question whether or not there is freedom of 
the will cannot be answered. He asserts, “failure to 
demonstrate free-will is no different from a failure to 
demonstrate that God exists: it is the outcome that 
awaits anyone who attempts to prove the unprovable” 
(p. 114), and later adds that “neither the determinist 
nor the libertarian view can be demonstrated or proven 
to be true” (p. 296). If Jackson could actually show that 
the question is in principle irresolvable, this would be a 
most interesting philosophical result: we would then be 
in the position to assert that either determinism is true 
(yet incapable of being shown to be so) or the denial of 
determinism is true (but equally incapable of being 
proven). But this way of thinking about the issue mis- 
conceives what Hobbes, at least, thought he was doing. 

These criticisms aside, Jackson’s book is a significant 
contribution to the literature and will be of value to 
anyone interested in Hobbes, the political and religious 
struggles of the English Civil Wars, or in seventeenth- 
century intellectual history. 

Douc as M. JESsEPH 
‘North Carolina State University 


ANNABEL PATTERSON. The Long Parliament of Charles II. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 2008. Pp. vii, 283. 
$45.00. 


With a clever turn of phrase in the title of her book, 
Annabel Patterson reminds us that the Parliament that 
assembled in 1661 and sat through eighteen sessions 
before its dissolution in 1678 is more aptly called the 
“Long Parliament” than its more traditional nomencla- 
ture, the Cavalier Parliament. The title also highlights 
why we do not have a monograph that covers the entire 
Parliament; it lasted too long for a conventional schol- 
arly book. As might be expected from one of the fore- 
most literary scholars of the English Renaissance, 
Patterson does not attempt to write a traditional history 
of the Parliament. Instead she focuses her analysis on 
the sources generated within Parliament, from Charles 
II’s speeches to diaries of MPs and newsletters sent to 
the country relating parliamentary affairs. Pithily writ- 
ten and without the slightest fear of hiding in the 
bushes, Patterson very clearly lays out her agenda: King 
Charles II was the bad guy; those who “opposed” him 
fighting for liberty, greater political freedom, and a less 
censorious press were the good guys whom we should 
like and admire. Whiggish in the extreme and unafraid 
to express her opinion, Patterson launches an all out 
assault on Charles and those Anglican Royalists in Par- 
liament who supported the king. It may be anachronis- 
tic, but it is certainly a refreshing change from the cau- 
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tious and ideologically “neutral” ground of the 
historian’s craft. 

The first two sections of the book that detail her 
methodology and the textual analysis of the writings in 
and about Parliament are undoubtedly the strongest 
and most rewarding. Patterson chooses to focus on the 
parliamentary sources, making them the “center of the 
story” (p. 8). This close textual work pays immediate 
benefits as Patterson astutely analyzes the king’s 
speeches to Parliament, discovering duplicity and “out- 
right lies” and, perhaps more importantly, how “coun- 
terproductive” they were in furthering the king’s 
agenda. She then turns to those who recorded and dis- 
seminated parliamentary proceedings, from the diarists 
and memoirists to the illegal “scofflaw pamphlets” that 
circulated throughout England at times of parliamen- 
tary crises. As might be expected, Andrew Marvell plays 
a starring role here both in his detailed letters back to 
his constituency of Hull and through Patterson’s read- 
ing of his Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government in England (1678). Something is missing, 
however, and that is a willingness to read this material 
in the context of the enormous amount of scholarly 
work done on parliamentary diaries and the circulation 
of information. Admittedly, much of this falls in the 
early Stuart and Civil War periods, but nevertheless the 
chapters would have benefited from a greater engage- 
ment with the historiography and methodology of those 
working in the earlier periods, especially Richard Cust, 
Ian Atherton, and Fritz Levy on parliamentary news, 
and even harking back to Wallace Notestein on the use 
and collection of separates. 

The third section, which examines the parliamentary 
sessions, suffers both from the lack of space that Patter- 
son has to work with and her insistent focus only on 
religion and foreign policy. While these are undoubt- 
edly the key political issues and the points of crisis over 
parliamentary resistance that Patterson finds in 1673- 
1674, 1675, and 1677-1678, we are left with only a pic- 
ture of continuing crises, wondering how the Restora- 
tion regime survived at all. Hampered by this, the 1675 
session receives a scant fourteen and a half pages and 
other sessions fare little better. This is in many ways 
unfortunate, as Patterson’s use of lengthy quotations 
does provide a real flavor for the speeches in Parlia- 
ment and the type of information being sent back to the 
counties. Perhaps too we would have gained some in- 
sight into whether the sessions just lurched from flash- 
point to flashpoint or some consensus actually devel- 
oped around less controversial matters. 

The last section of the book, which details how par- 
liamentary history came to be written and its proceed- 
ings published in the eighteenth century, is a fascinating 
account. Patterson even provides us with a likely can- 
didate for the interest in Parliament as the editor of 
Grey’s Debates of the House of Commons (1763): James 
Ralph, a Whig and friend of Benjamin Franklin no less. 
His story is lively and interesting but sits awkwardly at 
the end of the book and would have served better as a 
stand-alone article rather than as a lengthy epilogue. 
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The past few years have seen something of a revival 
of interest in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from Tim Harris’s important two volumes, Res- 
toration: Charles II and His Kingdoms, 1660-1685 
(2005) and Revolution: The Great Crisis of the British 
Monarchy, 1685-1720 (2006), to Steve Pincus’s radical 
reinterpretation of the Glorious Revolution, 1688: The 
First Modern Revolution (2009). Patterson’s work is a 
welcome addition to this growing body of scholarship 
on post-Restoration England, but as rewarding as in- 
dividual chapters of the book may be, we still lack a 
thorough study of the long Parliament of Charles II. 

Curis R. KyYLe 
Syracuse University 


BRENDAN Sims. Three Victories and a Defeat: The Rise 
and Fall of the First British Empire, 1714-1783. New 
York: Basic Books. 2007. Pp. xvii, 802. $39.95. 


Diplomatic history began the twentieth century as 
among the most rigorous and prestigious of historical 
genres, a status that World War I only enhanced; by the 
early twenty-first century, however, its reputation for 
Dryasdust formalism is equally widespread. In this 
book Brendan Simms ably rehabilitates his subject in a 
geopolitical study ranging over two continents and 
three reigns to provide a fluent survey of Britain’s rise 
to, and loss of, superpower status. One of its merits is 
that it makes diplomacy both intelligible and fascinat- 
ing. And it also has a clear thesis. In this analysis, dip- 
lomatic success—not manufacturing growth or increas- 
ing tax-raising ability—was primarily responsible for 
building up state power. In the public sphere, “Foreign 
policy, rather than taxation, popular unrest, religion, 
elections or colonial expansion, was the central political 
preoccupation in eighteenth-century Britain” (p. 1). 
Moreover, this is an explicitly Europe-centered study: 
for Simms it was not the navy that was the key to victory, 
and not in the Caribbean or Indian Ocean, but the 
army, and in Europe, primarily in Germany and the 
Low Countries. This fact demanded a strategic vision 
extending across the whole continent. British ministers 
(at least, the Whigs) were Europeans. 

Simms is among a generation of scholars who have 
rightly recovered the often-overlooked significance of 
the continental connection established by the accession 
to the British throne of the House of Hanover in 1714. 
Unlike eighteenth-century Tories, Simms analyzes this 
connection positively, as a source of strength. For him, 
the personal union with Hanover was the entry ticket to 
the great game of European alliances; Britain played 
that game in his first three conflicts with remarkable 
ability, in his fourth with disastrous ineptness. In this 
volume the American Revolution was decided not by 
patriotic colonists but by Britain’s failure to retain its 
allies on the European continent, so that from 1778 it 
faced overwhelming odds against an array of European 
enemies. How much of this isolation was deliberate 
British policy is less clear. 

Simms therefore defines himself against a historio- 
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graphical tradition that elevated imperial and naval his- 
tory over diplomatic relations with the European con- 
tinent (and, by implication, against the “new imperial 
history”). His story is of rational grand strategy, not of 
the intricacies of diplomacy from which, others might 
argue, unexpected results arose. Military historians too 
might contemplate the unpredictable results of battles, 
and their unforeseen consequences. If one element is 
downplayed here, it is chance; although Simms ac- 
knowledges its role in principle, he knows that there 
was a right answer in grand strategy, and that this right 
answer generally brought victory. 

What was that right answer? Simms presents his 
three victories as the results of successfully forged con- 
tinental alliances in defense of notions (to some, neb- 
ulous; to him, real) of the “balance of power,” the 
“Protestant interest,” and the “liberties of Europe” (p. 
670). This may be debated, especially if one questions 
the success of the War of the Spanish Succession (1702- 
1714): the land war in Spain failed in its major strategic 
objective of excluding a Bourbon from the Spanish 
throne and so failed to prevent a Franco-Spanish dy- 
nastic alliance. If American independence was a de- 
layed result of the battle of Almanza (1707), the issues 
would be more complex; yet that battle is mentioned 
only in passing (p. 56). A different count is possible: two 
defeats (the wars of 1702-1714 and 1776-1783), one 
draw (1740-1748) and one victory (1756-1763). That 
would, to say the least, complicate the analysis. We 
might also add a draw in the war of 1689-1697, not ex- 
amined closely here. 

Simms argues that Britain was saved in his three first 
conflicts by three things: good luck, the mistakes of her 
enemies, and “the capacity of the executive and the po- 
litical nation to rally around a policy of engagement in 
Europe” (p. 669). We might further consider the first 
two. Not surprisingly, he sees “remarkably familiar” de- 
bates conducted today between Euroskeptics and Eu- 
rophiles (p. 2), but there are more sophisticated expo- 
nents of the non-Europeanist historical case than H. E. 
Marshall and Arthur Bryant, whom he cites, and closer 
engagement with alternative positions would have 
added to this book’s many strengths. Simms rightly ac- 
knowledges, in places, the mutually supporting nature 
of land and sea forces, of transoceanic and continental 
strategy, but the main thrust of his book is a cogent and 
well-informed stress on the latter. The reduction of pos- 
sible strategies to two is also over-formulaic. 

These questions are sure to generate debate around 
this important and eloquent study. Simms has provided 
by far the best overview of the “continental” perspec- 
tive on British diplomacy in the period. 

J. C. D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


James Livesey. Civil Society and Empire: Ireland and 
Scotland in the Eighteenth-Century Atlantic World. (The 
Lewis Walpole Series in Eighteenth-Century Culture 
and History.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. 
Pp. x, 294. $45.00. 
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This convincing intellectual history retells a canonical 
story about the emergence of the idea of “civil society” 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Scholars have 
explained that emergence either in reference to Euro- 
pean state-building or to the energies of Scottish think- 
ers excluded from the heart of British national power 
by the 1707 Act of Union. James Livesey’s primary in- 
sight is to shift the explanatory context from “nation” 
to “empire,” folding in the Irish case and playing out the 
consequences, both in the turbulent decade of the 
French Revolution and in our present day. 

Three nations (read, historical communities) were 
yoked together in the empire of the British Union. Ex- 
cluded from English political liberty, provincial elites in 
Ireland and Scotland, beginning with the generation 
born in the 1710s and 1720s, developed the idea of an 
alternative sphere of agency and freedom: civil society. 
The power of Livesey’s insight is revealed, first, in how 
the idea developed and cohered in relation to specif- 
ically imperial circumstances and events, and second in 
how, born in exclusion from political power, civil society 
contained the seeds of its own demise. 

Two early chapters on the Irish case investigate the 
intellectual innovations made by Protestants and Cath- 
olics respectively. The activities of the Protestant Dub- 
lin Society explored a socially grounded vision of nation 
that promised to reconcile Irish dependency and British 
liberty. The Society’s associational practices were a 
means of compensation for a colonial elite. Catholics, 
meanwhile, found their way to a similar social idea for 
different reasons. As a politically defeated and confes- 
sionally excluded community, they articulated civil so- 
ciety as a realm superior to politics which might incar- 
nate virtue, especially that of religious charity. This 
development was not merely derivative or imitative but 
made up of Ciceronian notions of friendship and 
French mystical Catholicism. 

Coffeehouse culture in England—where, at the self- 
serving heart of empire, there was no need for a sus- 
tained philosophical discussion of associational life, but 
plenty of innovation in practice—and the hearkening to 
civil society of one trading family, the Blacks, in re- 
sponse to imperial change, occupy other chapters. But 
the Irish case is followed most importantly by chapter 
five on the Scottish science of society. This is perhaps 
the most familiar topic in the book, here re-illuminated 
by the imperial context and the Irish link. In conver- 
sation with their Irish counterparts, Scottish thinkers 
turned civil society into a master category, a universal- 
izing move born of their biographies as frustrated men 
on the periphery of empire. The right kind of British 
liberty was the institutional context in which the moral 
sense engendered new social forms marked by polite- 
ness and sentiment. This was a position of accommo- 
dationist imperial critique, rejecting English national- 
ism and the threat to modern liberty of imperial 
extension by offering a new notion of society and em- 
pire. 

If not among the later Scottish thinkers, in the hands 
of David Hume, Livesey’s standard-bearer, the idea of 
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civil society attained a genuine coherence. For Hume’s 
insight is that which Livesey follows: the ethics of civil 
society were an accommodation to a uniquely powerful 
imperial state. Unlike his more timid colleagues, Hume 
integrated politics and society by providing an anatomy 
in which political and moral experiences were rooted in 
the passions. (Livesey suggests the move was so alien 
and so audacious as to be “monstrous.”) More typically, 
though, the idea of civil society was unable to recognize 
a proper relation to politics and to the hard reality of 
contention. Presuming a social peace, the idea could 
not effectively enable Irish reformist desires. In the 
early 1790s, looking to France, the United Irishmen 
presumed the inevitability of a peaceful revolution in 
and for civil society. They had no serious political 
agenda except for suffrage. Indeed, because of the fun- 
damentally utopian notion of civil society, they had no 
political wits. In combination with an increasingly re- 
pressive British state, the effect was a bloodbath. 
The exclusion of the American mainland and Carib- 

bean colonies from this imperial British “Atlantic” 
story may artificially limit the implications of Livesey’s 
account. The North American case is presented as sep- 
arate because of the radical break of revolution, but 
that revolution was late in the history of ideas told here, 
and was surely motivated and informed by the idea of 
civil society. This is nonetheless a powerful intervention 
in the history of empire and of ideas that demands a 
broad audience of eighteenth-century and British At- 
lantic historians. Indeed, the frequent illuminating 
comparisons and connections to continental Europe, 
especially to France, suggest that Europeanists too 
have much to learn here. 

SARAH KNOTT 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 


DEBORAH BRUNTON. The Politics of Vaccination: Practice 
and Policy in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
1800-1874. (Rochester Studies in Medical History.) 
Rochester, N.Y.: University of Rochester Press. 2008. 
Pp. 255. $85.00. 


In 1979 the World Health Organization announced the 
eradication of smallpox, a scourge that caused huge 
mortality beginning with its emergence in approxi- 
mately 10,000 B.c. and mutilated those sufferers it did 
not kill. Smallpox was defeated by vaccination, a tech- 
nique adapted by Edward Jenner and others from older 
variolation practices and pioneered in Britain begin- 
ning in 1796. Deborah Brunton describes and compares 
the implementation of vaccination services in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, offering compelling ar- 
guments about why vaccination operated and was ac- 
cepted differently in these different places and linking 
its administration to the professionalization of medi- 
cine and introduction of public health initiatives during 
the mid-nineteenth century. She also places recent re- 
search on anti-vaccination beliefs and activities in use- 
ful perspective, maintaining that opposition to vacci- 
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nation was significant only in England and was less 
central to either popular health culture or enforcement 
of compulsory vaccination laws than has been argued 
elsewhere. 

Following private and charitable introduction of vac- 
cination services in the early nineteenth century, the 
first Vaccination Act for England and Wales was passed 
in 1840. From this point onward, the question was not 
whether there should be a vaccination service, but what 
form it should take and how the public could be induced 
to make use of it. In 1848, the Scottish Poor Law began 
to vaccinate paupers. In 1851, the Medical Charities 
Act empowered Irish dispensary officers to vaccinate 
anyone free of charge. Brunton identifies as the broad 
goals of these services “to make vaccination compulsory 
for infants and to ensure that the poor had access to 
free vaccination” (p. 163). Her study focuses on the pro- 
cesses involved in enacting vaccination legislation, set- 
ting up and implementing vaccination services, and en- 
couraging or enforcing public use of those services. 
Challenges common to all parts of Britain included the 
medical community’s resistance to anyone offering vac- 
cination services other than themselves and to the low 
fees for vaccination offered by government authorities. 
Further challenges included possible delivery mecha- 
nisms for vaccination services and enforcement of vac- 
cination laws. 

Brunton argues that in England and Wales the cen- 
tral government, dominated by John Simon, linked vac- 
cination services strongly to Poor Law unions. This 
trend had the benefit of broad national coverage and 
comparatively systematic administration. Its downside 
consisted of widespread resistance from medical prac- 
titioners, who objected to the work being done by spe- 
cifically qualified public vaccinators, and public anti- 
vaccination sentiment, which was more widespread 
there than in Ireland and Scotland. By comparison, 
Irish vaccination services were not successfully deliy- 
ered by Poor Law authorities, but were effectively ad- 
ministered through medical charities. In Scotland, only 
paupers were vaccinated by parish vaccinators; most 
registered vaccinations were provided by private med- 
ical practitioners. It is noteworthy that in England and 
Wales, despite or perhaps because of the enforcement 
imposed, vaccination was less pervasive and effective 
than in Scotland and Ireland. 

This book is useful, not only as a study of smallpox 
vaccination, but in its observation of the interactions 
between medical interests and public policy, as well as 
the complex relationships between government author- 
ity and popular action. It suggests implications for cur- 
rent national and global struggles to control disease— 
not least important of which is the conclusion that one 
size never fits all, but that local strategies must be tai- 
lored to local conditions. 

Nonetheless, the book is flawed. The chapters on Eng- 
land and Wales, which comprise almost two-thirds of 
the study, suffer from a forest-trees problem, where the 
welter of detail obscures argument. Furthermore, de- 
spite its focus on professional medical issues, the book 
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provides little information about what was driving pol- 
icy or medical interest in vaccination. Discussion of 
medical conceptualization (and its translation into po- 
litical argument) of why vaccination worked against 
smallpox would have been a helpful addition to an oth- 
erwise useful study of an important and under-re- 
searched history. 

LucinDA McCray BEIER 

Appalachian State University 


Ancus Hawkins. The Forgotten Prime Minister: The 14th 
Earl of Derby. Volume II, Achievement: I 851-1869. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 2008. Pp. ix, 529. $70.00. 


This book deals with a Conservative resurgence. Well- 
connected with strong aristocratic links and a paternal- 
ist by nature, its protagonist revived the fortunes of his 
party in opposition and created an answer to a period 
of “liberal” rule in Britain. Angus Hawkins describes 
the man’s ascent to the office of prime minister after 
long years in the wilderness and a period of internal 
turmoil. The person described was heir to a long tra- 
dition of Conservatism, yet he was also willing to forge 
a distinctive “new” style of Tory politics at a time when 
the current was running in the direction of reform. It is 
possible to continue the comparisons between the four- 
teenth Earl of Derby and the current leader of the Brit- 
ish Conservative Party, David Cameron. Indeed, it is no 
coincidence that a book about the life of a previous 
Conservative leader who returned the party to office 
after a period of opposition should appear at just this 
moment in time. Until recently, biographies of leading 
Labour politicians were the order of the day. The scale 
of the Conservative revival in Britain may be measured 
by the increasing interest in the party’s past leaders and 
governments, beginning with former Conservative 
leader William Hague’s William Pitt the Younger: A Bi- 
ography (2004). Hawkins invites comparisons between 
the Earl of Derby and more recent Conservative leaders 
by placing his subject in the tradition of Stanley Bald- 
win, Harold Macmillan, and R. A. Butler in eschewing 
jingoism and “divisive ideology” and fostering a “nation 
[that] wished to be at ease with measured progress” (p. 
408). 

To reduce this volume to a mere reflection of current 
political tendencies is to do some disservice to Hawkins. 
The volume under review is the second part of a two- 
volume life of the fourteenth Earl of Derby that by itself 
runs to 529 pages. The fruit of many years of research, 
the scale of the project was made possible by the au- 
thor’s use of hitherto neglected sources at Liverpool 
Record Office. This material sheds light on a subject 
who has had no previous serious biographical treat- 
ment, and provides the basis for Hawkins’s claim that 
Derby is “the forgotten prime minister.” Well-known 
for his work on mid-nineteenth-century parliamentary 
politics in Britain, Hawkins is the first historian of that 
period in some time who can claim genuine discoveries. 
The result is a highly detailed and specialized analysis 
of the Derby ministries of 1852, 1858-1859, and 1866-— 
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1868, and of Conservative responses to reform at the 
time of the 1866-1867 reform bill debates. 

Hawkins’s biographical treatment provides some in- 
teresting insights. In particular, Derby’s own trajectory 
from Whiggery into Conservatism demonstrates the 
shifting and fluid nature of Whig politics at a time of 
transition and rapid political change. Moreover, Der- 
by’s response to parliamentary reform liberates Con- 
servatism from the charges of opportunism usually as- 
sociated with the name of Benjamin Disraeli. The Earl 
of Derby emerges from this treatment as a far more 
significant figure in the second reform bill debates than 
is usually appreciated. This volume will undoubtedly 
force British political historians to re-examine some of 
the issues surrounding British Conservatism in the 
1860s. It is, however, something of a pity that Hawkins 
works so diligently to recapture the world of high pol- 
itics and yet neglects the fascinating social role of the 
Derby family in Lancashire. For anyone brought up in 
Lancashire or in Liverpool, the Derby family is ines- 
capable. “Eagle and Child” pubs named after the Derby 
coat of arms are part of the popular iconography of the 
area. Scattered throughout this volume are insights into 
the benevolent role and practical paternalism practiced 
by the Derby family from their estate at Knowsley that 
shed considerable light on the position of the old aris- 
tocratic families in the region. More analysis of the role 
of the Derby family in alleviating the impact of the cot- 
ton famine during the American Civil War would have 
provided the opportunity for a reappraisal of the pol- 
itics of patrician benevolence as well as answering re- 
cent criticisms of the nineteenth-century British aris- 
tocracy. Unfortunately such insights are never 
organized in any systematic way, and the politics of the 
local, as opposed to the high and the purely parliamen- 
tary, remains frustratingly neglected throughout. In 
short this is unashamedly a work of “high” politics and 
of conventional political biography. In many places the 
author’s choice works well; elsewhere in the volume, 
however, opportunities are missed to re-examine the 
intersections between high and low politics. 

ANTONY TAYLOR 
Sheffield Hallam University 


FEeRGuS CAMPBELL. The Irish Establishment, 1879-1914. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 2009. Pp. xvii, 344. 
$110.00. 


Fergus Campbell’s new book investigates various facets 
of prerevolutionary Irish elites, defined as “the 1200 or 
so most powerful people who—arguably—’ruled’ Ire- 
land during the three decades before 1914” (p. 1). This 
establishment is broken down into six constituent 
groups: landlords, government officials, police officers, 
elected politicians, businessmen, and churchmen. 
Campbell analyzes these groups primarily through sta- 
tistical data, highlighting such factors as age, wealth, 
education, marital status, social background, and reli- 
gion. 

The book’s main strength lies in its approach. Con- 
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sidering the Irish elite as a unified category is innovative 
and intriguing, and Campbell uses the techniques of 
bottom-up, data-driven social history in the study of an 
elite group, rather than assessing elite actors based on 
actions or ideologies. In so doing, he answers Peter 
Hart’s call for more quantitative analysis of the Irish 
revolution. Campbell also argues that this “social his- 
tory of the powerful” is critical to understanding pre- 
revolutionary Irish life (p. 2). Certainly, greater insight 
into these elites provides a better sense of what the rev- 
olutionaries claimed to be opposing, as well as exposing 
the closed nature of that elite caste. Campbell also 
nicely supports some of this statistical analysis with 
qualitative sources, including memoirs, letters, and 
memoranda. The interconnectedness of this elite—the 
gathering together of which is the book’s major inno- 
vation and strongest point—could have been played up 
even more in the individual chapters. There are occa- 
sional anecdotes or bits of analysis indicating the over- 
lap between these elite groups, and also indicating pos- 
sible zones of interaction between them (intermarriage 
or belonging to the same clubs, for example). This sort 
of prosopographical analysis could have been made 
even more central to Campbell’s book. How did An- 
glican churches play a role in cementing ties between 
landed, business, and government elites? Were there 
any practical advantages to this common Anglicanism? 
What kinds of business went on at these shared social 
clubs? What were the consequences of the disconnect 
between the largely Catholic political class and the 
largely Protestant business elites? These sorts of ques- 
tions get some attention in the text, but much more 
could have been said. 

The central question asked by Campbell is also a sa- 
lient one. He wants to investigate the degree to which 
there was “greening” of the Irish establishment (i.e., 
greater participation by Irish Catholics) in the prerevo- 
lutionary decades, and whether any such “greening” 
was the result of progressive policies instituted by the 
British government (p. 10). This is a critical question, 
as historians such as John Hutchinson and Senia Peseta 
have concluded that the revolution was fueled in part 
by middle-class frustrations over blocked socioeco- 
nomic mobility. Campbell concludes that there was rel- 
atively little “greening,” in fact rather less than Law- 
rence McBride found in his earlier study of civil 
servants in Dublin Castle, although the contrasts be- 
tween McBride and Campbell are not particularly well 
set up in the book. The elite, with the exception of pol- 
iticians and, obviously, Catholic clergy, remained Prot- 
estant, with relatively few Catholics rising to the pin- 
nacle of Irish society. The police force and the Irish 
executive, in particular, created obstacles against pro- 
motion of Catholics from the ranks. Those Catholics 
who did ascend were often landed elites themselves and 
thus not terribly representative of their co-religionists. 
Campbell often cites political and religious discrimina- 
tion as a reason for this blocked mobility, which is an 
important conclusion. 

The most significant weakness is that, until the epi- 
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logue, the analysis seems a little light, with statistics too 
often recited without much further scrutiny. For exam- 
ple, Campbell notes that Anglican higher clergy had 
larger families than did business elites or landlords, but 
there is no analysis of the significance of this. Similarly, 
a disproportionate number of Irish business leaders 
were former army officers, but there is little effort to 
interrogate this phenomenon. In addition, much of the 
information gleaned from the statistics is not terribly 
new or interesting. The fact, that most landlords were 
Protestant, wealthy, and clubbable is not particularly 
surprising, to give one example, while the relative mar- 
riage ages or family sizes of various elite groups seem 
to have little to do with the question of “greening.” 
While the central question raised by the book is a good 
one, the excessive focus on that question renders much 
of the statistical data irrelevant. Either that focus 
needed to be consistently widened, or much of the data 
having little to do with the question of “greening” 
should have been significantly pared. 

The book’s strongest chapter is the epilogue, in which 
some broader analysis is provided. There are some in- 
teresting observations throughout—such as the British 
government’s evident disdain for the Irish landlord 
class (p. 60)—but the overall impression left is a desire 
for better balance between analysis and data. 

JASON KNIRCK 
Central Washington University 


OLweEN Puroue. The Big House in the North of Ireland: 
Land, Power and Social Elites, 1878-1960. Dublin: Uni- 
versity College Dublin Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 297. Cloth 
$104.95, paper $49.95. 


What is there about Ireland’s landed class that exerts 
such fascination for historians? Reviled in earlier na- 
tionalist historiography, rehabilitated (partially) by re- 
visionists, and deconstructed by postmodern scholars, 
the fin de siécle flavor of nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century Irish landlordism continues to hold particular 
appeal. Olwen Purdue’s book is the latest in a number 
of studies that have focused on the fortunes and be- 
havior of Ireland’s landlords in the period immediately 
prior to and following partition. Thus Terence Dooley’s 
The Decline of the Big House in Ireland (2001) followed 
Mark Bence-Jones’s Twilight of the Ascendancy (1987) 
in exploring the eventually terminal economic and po- 
litical pressures faced by landed families in the century 
after 1860. Concentrating on the twenty-six counties 
that were to constitute the Free State, Dooley provides 
a southern benchmark for many of the issues discussed 
by Purdue. Other studies employ a narrower focus, and 
have traced local or regional narratives of elite land- 
ownership to their extinction in Ulster and elsewhere. 

Purdue’s work differs from these in providing the first 
synoptic analysis of the course and causes of landed de- 
cline (and in some cases, survival) in the six counties 
that became Northern Ireland, in the period between 
1878 and 1960. The dates are chosen for various rea- 
sons. 1878 saw the publication of John Bateman’s The 
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Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
Purdue uses to identify her sample of northern land- 
owners, and marked a turning point in landlord-tenant 
relations. Agricultural crises reinforced tenant de- 
mands for land reform and brought to an end twenty 
years of tenant prosperity. 1960, on the other hand, saw 
the number of northern landed families stabilize as the 
survivors settled into their contemporary cultural, so- 
cial, and political roles. For Purdue, these eighty-two 
years encompassed the radical transformation of Ire- 
land’s landed class from ruling elite to disenfranchised 
“other” (in the south) and country gentlemen (in the 
north). This difference offers a clue to Purdue’s re- 
gional focus. She argues that the historical ethnic and 
cultural distinctiveness that resulted in the constitu- 
tional separation of Northern Ireland in 1921, also en- 
sured that the narrative of landownership there was, in 
her words, “a different story” (p. 1). 

Her argument is straightforward. While northern 
landlords experienced the same economic demands for 
land reform from the 1870s as their southern counter- 
parts, unlike those in the south these came from tenant 
communities who shared many of their landlords’ cul- 
tural and political values. When faced with the growing 
demand for Home Rule in the 1880s, northern tenants 
were prepared to acquiesce to their landlords’ contin- 
ued exercise of their customary political authority. In 
turn, this meant that those northern landlords who were 
able to survive the financial consequences of land re- 
form were well placed to continue to exercise that au- 
thority and leadership during the politically turbulent 
years that preceded partition and in the nascent north- 
ern state that followed. Consequently, despite signifi- 
cant losses through bankruptcy and indebtedness 
(amounting to perhaps sixty percent of the northern 
landowners listed in 1878), and aided by the assiduous 
maintenance of their social networks with their English 
and Scottish counterparts, a significant proportion of 
landlords felt able to maintain their domicile in the 
northern counties through to the 1960s. 

Purdue’s argument has a certain appeal, but it con- 
tains unresolved tensions arising from her attempt at 
regional synopsis. Although her analysis is based on the 
110 landowners identified in Bateman’s Great Land- 
owners as being seated in the six counties with estates 
of over 2,000 acres, she rarely deploys this data-set to 
the full, preferring instead to exemplify her arguments 
through recourse to selected examples of individual be- 
havior. Consequently, the reader is left wondering as to 
the representative nature of these. Were there no dis- 
sonant voices among this group? Were all northern 
landowners unionists? Were none liberal? Did all sup- 
port the rapprochement with the Orange Order from the 
1870s? Were all equally engaged in providing leader- 
ship and training for the Ulster Volunteer Force in 
1912-1914? Moreover, Purdue’s use of Bateman’s 
threshold criteria for “great” landownership is entirely 
uncritical, and results in her concentrating on the upper 
echelons of landed society in the north. While she is 
clearly aware of the extreme diversity of wealth within 
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this group, nowhere does she explore the implications 
of this for the social, cultural, and political performance 
of landownership. Did the most modest of “great” land- 
owners (in Bateman’s estimation), people like G. J. 
Clarke of The Steeple, Antrim (2,422 acres), really be- 
have like the Duke of Abercorn with his 76,000 acres in 
Tyrone and Donegal? What of the numerous other 
landowners who fell just below Bateman’s threshold cri- 
terion? Purdue is silent on this point. Accordingly, we 
are left with the feeling that, persuasive though parts of 
her analysis is, she really has presented us with only a 
partial account of one possible landed past in the “Six 
Counties.” 

LInDsAY PROUDFOOT 

Independent Scholar 


NicHoLas Back. The British Naval Staff in the First 
World War. Rochester, N.Y.: Boydell Press. 2009. Pp. 
xiv, 333. $115.00. 


The Royal Navy’s performance during World War I fell 
far short of expectations. Contemporaries expected a 
magnificent Trafalgar-like victory, but they were pre- 
sented instead with a series of embarrassing setbacks. 
Historians typically depict the navy of this era as a rig- 
idly conservative institution ill-prepared to cope with 
the new technologies that had transformed naval war- 
fare over the previous century. Britain’s naval staff, es- 
tablished less than three years before the outbreak of 
the war, has received its full share of criticism. Accord- 
ing to the conventional view, the staff organization was 
inundated after the outbreak of war with men of limited 
ability: officers who had been wounded or were other- 
wise unsuitable for service at sea, or retired officers past 
their prime. Rather than providing the intellectual 
leadership the navy desperately needed, this undistin- 
guished body stifled offensive spirit in the fleet, blocked 
the adoption of convoy, and produced impracticable 
(and at times absurd) schemes for dealing with the u- 
boat threat. 

These criticisms originated with a small but highly 
vocal group of British naval officers (including Herbert 
Richmond, Kenneth Dewar, and Joseph Kenworthy) 
who had personal experience on the naval staff during 
World War I. Their views were later accepted uncriti- 
cally by most scholars, including the influential naval 
historian Arthur J. Marder. Nicholas Black’s detailed 
study of the British naval staff demonstrates, however, 
that the popular stereotype of the naval staff officer is 
inaccurate. Service records reveal that only around ten 
percent of these men had been brought out of retire- 
ment, and most of those had been retired for a relatively 
short time. Nor was the staff simply a dumping ground 
for the wounded and unfit: approximately eighty per- 
cent could be classified as completely healthy. Most im- 
portantly, Black shows that staff officers assigned to the 
Admiralty possessed important specialist skills and had, 
on the whole, above average service records. 

This book provides an important reassessment of the 
naval staff’s accomplishments during World War I. 
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Critics have erred, Black argues, by focusing on what 
they believed this organization should have been do- 
ing—planning operations—rather than what it actually 
did: gathering and analyzing information on which de- 
cisions could be based. Black makes a strong case that 
the naval staff’s record in this area was much better 
than historians have recognized. He credits it, for ex- 
ample, with the prewar decision to abandon Britain’s 
traditional close blockade of the enemy’s ports in favor 
of a more realistic policy of distant blockade. He also 
shows that under the leadership of Arthur Balfour and 
Henry Jackson—a regime generally given little credit 
by historians—the naval staff played an important role 
in shaping the bolder strategy that ultimately produced 
the long-awaited engagement with the German fleet at 
the Battle of Jutland in 1916. This study also challenges 
accepted views about leading naval decision makers of 
the period. Black maintains, for example, that Admiral 
John Jellicoe was more willing to decentralize than has 
been recognized. Admiral David Beatty, on the other 
hand, is criticized for supporting a variety of unwork- 
able projects and interfering with the Admiralty’s ef- 
forts to protect British trade. Winston Churchill also 
comes in for sharp criticism. One of the naval staff’s 
main accomplishments, Black argues, was helping to 
block many of the impracticable schemes Churchill put 
forward in the early stages of the war. 

None of this is to suggest, however, that the naval 
staff did not make mistakes. Black is well aware of the 
organization’s failures, the most important of which 
was the delay in adopting convoy for merchant shipping 
in response to the German submarine offensive. But 
even when criticizing the naval staff, Black shows that 
previous assessments have been either simplistic or in- 
accurate. This book is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing body of scholarship challenging the seminal work of 
Marder, and it will be essential reading for scholars of 
the twentieth-century Royal Navy. 

CHRISTOPHER M. BELL 
Dalhousie University 


PETER J. BOWLER. Science for All: The Popularization of 
Science in Early Twentieth-Century Britain. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 2009. Pp. x, 339. $45.00. 


In 1927 the Anglican Bishop of Ripon called for a “sci- 
entific holiday”: a ten-year suspension of scientific re- 
search to allow society to catch up with all the existing 
applications. Science, of course, took no such vacation 
but, as Peter J. Bowler’s new book demonstrates, Brit- 
ish scientists in the first half of the twentieth century 
were keen to match the onward march of knowledge 
with a campaign to communicate the insights and ap- 
plications of science to wider society. This was not quite 
the “science for all” implied in the title—Bowler rather 
rashly claims that “most working-class people remained 
ignorant, and to some extent suspicious, of science and 
its effects” (p. 88)—but science for a middle-class and 
(upper) working-class self-education and self-improve- 
ment market. 
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At the heart of Bowler’s account is the claim that the 
growth and professionalization of science—in 1911 
there were around 5,000 scientists in Britain; in 1951 
the figure was 49,000—did not, as is often supposed, 
entail the abandonment of the Victorian ideal of sci- 
entists communicating with the public. Bowler convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that not only did a host of “Big 
Names,” such as Arthur Stanley Eddington, James 
Jeans, J. B. S. Haldane, Lancelot Hogben, G. P. Wells, 
and Julian Huxley, continue the Victorian ideal, but, 
even more revealingly, so too did a host of rank-and-file 
scientists. Indeed, the first half of the twentieth century 
witnessed such a growth in popular science writing, in 
the form of books, magazines, encyclopaedias, and 
competing publishers’ series—including Cambridge 
University Press’s Manuals of Science and Literature, 
Williams and Norgate’s Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, and the Pelican series—that pop- 
ular science writing was an accepted, and acceptable, 
activity in any professional scientist’s career. 

Bowler’s deep knowledge of the history of science, 
built up over many years of distinguished scholarship, 
ensures that he remains master of the wealth of mate- 
rial in this book, but his writing is not always as elegant 
as it might be. Part one, “Topics and Themes in Popular 
Science,” is a rather jumbled survey that will leave the 
uninitiated floundering and all readers regretting that 
more time was not taken to produce a clearer overview. 
Part two, “Publishers and Their Publications,” and Part 
three, “The Authors,” are, as Bowler says, the “real 
meat” of the book and are, for the most part, much bet- 
ter written. Even here, however, there is too much rep- 
etition and too many generalized statements. At times 
the writing is clunky (we are told, for example, that 
H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History: The Whole Story of 
Man “sold like hotcakes” and left its author “laughing 
all the way to the bank” [pp. 103-104]); at other mo- 
ments, it is slightly perverse (as when Bowler feels the 
need to explain that 1938 was “the year before the out- 
break of war” but introduces the names of a host of 
minor science writers without any background expla- 
nation). The overall feel is of a book that would have 
benefited from one more substantial rewrite. 

In fairness to Bowler, some of these stylistic problems 
may be an inevitable by-product of his commitment to 
convey the range of popular science writing in the pe- 
riod and his commendable determination to include the 
“more prosaic efforts” (p. 113) alongside the most dis- 
tinguished. No single study, prior to this book, has done 
so much to convey both the breadth of popular science 
writing and the relative absence of opposition to it in 
the scientific community. It is the range of Bowler’s 
study that takes it beyond the work of Peter Broks, 
David Edgerton, Sophie Forgan, Anna-K. Mayer, and 
others whose writings he generously acknowledges, and 
his synthesis of the historiography is qualitatively en- 
hanced by his own research, including a biographical 
register of 550 science writers operating in the period 
1900-1945. Although sparingly referred to in the text 
this will be a valuable source for future historians. 
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The major point of contention with regard to this 
book is likely to concern methodology. In essence, 
Bowler attempts to reinstate the “dominant view” of 
science popularization, at least for the study of early 
twentieth-century Britain. In this period, he argues, 
there existed a culture of self-improvement and an au- 
dience, created by the growth of mass literacy, eager to 
receive instruction from a scientific community equally 
eager to provide it. Thus, although science never spoke 
with one voice, and the predominantly passive public 
exercised an indirect influence through publishers’ 
commercial considerations, science communication in 
this period was largely a matter of instructor teaching 
instructed. The deferential audience and its self-im- 
provement culture only finally broke down, Bowler con- 
tends in his concluding chapter, with the post-war ex- 
pansion of higher education. 

Many will remain skeptical of Bowler’s methodolog- 
ical claims and wish that he had probed some aspects 
of his argument, such as the meanings of self-education 
and self-improvement, which are treated as unproblem- 
atic, more deeply. But anyone interested in British sci- 
ence and culture, and the role of the expert and the 
intellectual, in the early twentieth century will profit 
from reading this book. 

Davip STACK 
University of Reading 


A. Martin WainwRIGHT. ‘The Better Class’ of Indians: 
Social Rank, Imperial Identity, and South Asians in Brit- 
ain, 1858-1914. (Studies in Imperialism.) New York: 
Manchester University Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 273. £60.00. 


A. Martin Wainwright’s book builds on growing schol- 
arship on the history of South Asians in Britain, pio- 
neered by Rozina Visram and more recently taken up 
by Antoinette Burton, Michael H. Fisher, and Shompa 
Lahiri, among others. The book examines London as a 
kind of contact zone between Britons and Indians, tak- 
ing up various institutional sites in the metropole such 
as the National Indian Association, the India Office, 
and inner-city missions that housed destitute Indians. 
Wainwright makes a compelling case that officials in 
these institutions attempted to support Indians as they 
made their way in England. He shows how a logic of 
improvement through education was extended to those 
who were deemed plausible recipients of Britain’s civ- 
ilizing mission. Wainwright argues that officials and 
non-officials alike in Britain had a great deal of sym- 
pathy for Indians, particularly those who were recog- 
nizable to them in class terms: thus Indian princes and 
public school boys were (not surprisingly) more worthy 
of charity than, say, paupers or “quack” doctors. 
Through a series of case studies on claims for financial 
support, Wainwright demonstrates that the process of 
“helping” needy Indians was very much based on no- 
tions of compassion and recognition—processes that 
shored up British notions of class, more so than race. 

This is a very carefully argued book, parsing the dis- 
tinctions between class bigotry and racial prejudice as 
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a way of making the case that much postcolonial schol- 
arship has overemphasized the centrality of race in un- 
derstanding Anglo-Indian encounters; in this, Wain- 
wright relies very heavily on David Cannadine’s 
intervention in Ornamentalism: How the British Saw 
Their Empire (2001). By privileging class as an analytic 
rubric, Wainwright restores the logics of social ranking 
back into British imperial history and is able to reclaim 
some of the liberal idealism behind empire: the idea of 
Macaulayan self-improvement through education, the 
ambition to bring progress to India by promoting lead- 
ership among Indian elites, and the desire to reform a 
“backward” or “primitive” society and pull it into a pro- 
ductive modernity. 

Wainwright shows us many small examples of how 
individual Britons extended kindness, compassion, and 
understanding to Indians and argues that these indi- 
vidual acts constituted a kind of liberal humanity that 
structured the Anglo-Indian encounter in the metro- 
pole. He suggests that these encounters show that class 
recognition offered positive conditions for mutual un- 
derstanding. He notes that British officials and reform- 
ers imagined elite Indians to be similar enough to be 
subjects of improvement, but recognized their differ- 
ences to make accommodations for their cultural 
needs. One passage in the book (pp. 198-200) shows 
how the Inns of Court and Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London universities allowed Indians to substitute San- 
skrit or another classical Asian language for the clas- 
sical language requirement (which was ordinarily Latin 
and Greek) and Wainwright notes that this sort of ac- 
commodation was a hallmark of the similarity-differ- 
ence dyad in imperial liberalism in which Indians were 
seen to be similar enough to be tutored, with some dif- 
ferences to be acknowledged (which Thomas R. Met- 
calf so clearly articulated in Ideologies of the Raj [1995]). 
While Metcalf mapped how the balance of similarity- 
difference shifted over time, Wainwright maps these 
concepts through different institutional and social sites 
arguing that the relationship between Britons and In- 
dians was often ad hoc and contradictory. 

One of the intriguing arguments in the book concerns 
the ways in which caste identities and stereotypes, as 
they were understood by the British and performed by 
Indians, ran parallel to British notions of class: thus a 
zamindar (a landholder) or a Brahman was as unlikely 
to be expected to be sent to the poorhouse to perform 
manual labor as would an aristocratic landed Eng- 
lishman (pp. 139, 151-152). By arguing that there were 
moments of equivalence in notions of caste and class, 
Wainwright suggests that social hierarchies resonated 
with Indians and Britons alike. Indeed, his arguments 
that elite Indians were keen to have certificates of iden- 
tity because these documents demonstrated their supe- 
rior social status over other Indians show how closely 
British ideas about social superiority (the “better 
class”) lined up with the aspirations of Indians who 
came to Britain before World War I (pp. 102-111). 

The idea of caste in India became seen by British ob- 
servers as an obstacle to India’s modernity, and one 
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wonders how we might expand Wainwright’s argument 
to imagine the ways that class-based attitudes and prac- 
tices compromised the modernity of British liberalism. 
Wainwright’s reliance on class as his primary analytic, 
over race or gender, allows him to uncritically reclaim 
the ambitions of British liberalism in terms of its civ- 
ilizing mission over colonial subjects, but one wonders 
whether the self-consciously improving, reformist, 
evangelizing, compassionate liberalism that Wain- 
wright describes was not itself always corrupted by the 
kinds of class hierarchy that were present in Britain. 
DursA GHOSH 
Cornell University 


ANDREW MuLpoon. Empire, Politics and the Creation of 
the 1935 India Act: Last Act of the Raj. Burlington, Vt.: 
Ashgate Publishing Company. 2009. Pp. viii, 278. 
$99.95. 


The 1935 Government of India Act, as the subtitle to 
this volume indicates, was the last major piece of con- 
stitutional legislation for British India before indepen- 
dence was granted twelve years later. The historical 
consensus now argues that the 1935 act was not envis- 
aged as the final stage in a process moving toward de- 
colonization but was rather designed to bolster British 
power. Britain hoped to achieve this end by retaining 
control of strategic, financial, and defense powers while 
devolving all other items of administration to popularly 
elected provincial assemblies. A further safeguard 
would be provided by admitting representatives of the 
Princely States to a federal assembly in which they 
would provide a conservative bulwark against the In- 
dian National Congress. 

Andrew Muldoon does not repeat these well-aired 
arguments but instead attempts to explain, first, how 
the Conservative government successfully surmounted 
resistance to the act from grass-roots opponents and, 
second, why the legislation failed to halt the progress of 
the Indian freedom movement. The first theme is ad- 
dressed more convincingly than the second. 

The volume impressively brings a keen appreciation 
of British domestic politics to the study of constitu- 
tional reform in India. Often events at Westminster are 
played down with the focus far more on the personality 
of individual viceroys and the challenges they faced 
from the nationalist movement. Muldoon assesses the 
constituencies to which diehards in Parliament like 
Winston Churchill could appeal in attempts to block 
reform in India. In particular he identifies the signifi- 
cance of Lancashire interests in British politics and why 
representatives from this county had to be assiduously 
wooed by Secretary of State for India Samuel Hoare in 
order to prevent a grass-roots Tory uprising against the 
reform process. The narrative meticulously relates the 
key moments in Hoare’s attempts to get the reform 
package approved and how he raised the bogey of a 
socialist government to undercut support for the die- 
hard element in the Conservatives’ ranks. Muldoon dis- 
plays a sound grasp not only of the domestic maneuvers 
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within the Tory Party but also of the ways in which wider 
imperial events such as the rise of Eamon De Valera to 
power in Ireland affected the question of Indian con- 
stitutional reform. Ultimately, Hoare outflanked the 
diehards by portraying reform as a means of bolstering 
British power. 

This mistaken view, Muldoon maintains, was rooted 
in deeply held British stereotypes of Indian disunity 
that resulted in an underestimation of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress Party. One important subtheme here is 
the extent to which the British relied on Indian liberals 
such as Tej Bahadur Sapru to provide insights into In- 
dian political developments, rather than to opening up 
lines of communication with the Congress Party. This 
policy was flawed as Sapru and others had their own 
political agendas, which could skew the knowledge they 
provided to the Raj. Muldoon maintains, however, that 
even when evidence pointed to the contrary, the British 
clung to long-held assumptions about the Congress Par- 
ty’s limited influence with the rural masses. 

British officials certainly did engage in some of the 
wishful thinking that Muldoon criticizes. However, his 
assessment of the Indian National Congress’s power 
may be overplayed. While they agree on nothing else, 
the Cambridge and subaltern schools of Indian histo- 
riography both undermine the assumption of a uniform, 
all-encompassing Indian nationalist movement that 
Muldoon seems to accept here. Congress was not only 
factionalized, it did not reach below the richer peasant 
communities. Provincial autonomy introduced by the 
1935 Government of India Act intensified tensions be- 
tween ministerialist and organizational wings of the lo- 
cal Congress Party chapters to such an extent that the 
decision to resign from government in 1939 was seen as 
a way out of these problems. While provincial auton- 
omy undermined British authority by enabling the es- 
tablishment of a Congress Raj in the provinces, this 
came at a cost. In addition to internal party tensions, 
Congress rule from 1937-1939 brought to a head Hin- 
du-Muslim conflict and paved the way for the Pakistan 
demand. This leads one to question whether the British 
had misjudged both Indian society and the likely con- 
sequences of provincial autonomy to the extent that 
Muldoon avers. A powerful argument could in fact be 
advanced that it was not so much the consequences of 
the 1935 Act as the contingency of World War II that 
hastened the British departure from India. The Con- 
gress reverted to its struggle mode as a result of the war. 
The new circumstances led to the Cripps Declaration in 
1942 which signalled the timing of the British depar- 
ture. Henceforth it was a case of how—rather than 
when—the British would go, and in particular what 
would their departure mean for the princes and Mus- 
lims who had been conceived as the bulwarks of the new 
constitutional edifice constructed in 1935, 

IAN TALBOT 
University of Southampton 
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YirmryAHu YoveL. The Other Within: The Marranos: 
Split Identity and Emerging Modernity. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 490. $35.00. 


The conversos of Spain—the descendants of forcibly 
baptized Jews, also known as Marranos—are among the 
best-studied populations of early modern Europe. 
Scholars employing diverse approaches have, over the 
last few decades, challenged much of the mythology 
that once suffused scholarship on the subject. But imag- 
inary constructs are hard to dispel. Among the stereo- 
types of “the Marrano” that have lingered is that of the 
conflicted, ambivalent human being—a generalization 
that was first elaborated in J. A. van Praag’s 1948 study 
Gespleten zielen (Split Souls). 

This is not to say that the population of conversos (as 
well as ex-conversos who escaped the Iberian peninsula 
and reverted to Judaism) lacked conflicted personali- 
ties. On the contrary, converso identity conflict has been 
well documented by scholars, whose conclusions are 
supported by Inquisition records, literary works, rab- 
binic responsa, and communal records. But it is one 
thing to identify such conflict as conspicuous in a pop- 
ulation; it is another to define that population by it. 

In his new book, Yirmiyahu Yovel offers a sprawling 
argument that the peculiar characteristics of the con- 
versos—peculiar, that is, in the context of the premod- 
ern world—later became general features of moder- 
nity. Up to the final two chapters, the author 
emphasizes ways in which the conversos, in his view, 
manifested “duality,” whether as crypto-Jews, Catho- 
lics in an Erasmian vein, private skeptics, authors of 
picaresque works, or defenders of a non-rabbinic “Ju- 
daism.” In the final chapters he discusses additional 
patterns of thought and behavior that, in his view, con- 
nect the conversos to “Western modernity,” on the one 
hand, and to “Jewish modernity,” on the other. 

There is a troubling insularity about the book. Yovel 
rarely views the conversos in the context of the wider 
world of early modern and Reformation thought. When 
he is faced with examples of split identity, irony, or in- 
teriority in early modern non-conversos, he is likely to 
view these figures as “Marrano-like.” For example, al- 
though there is no evidence that Miguel de Cervantes 
was a Marrano, Yovel detects in Don Quijote “a Mar- 
ranesque feature ... planted in the book’s underlying 
structure” (p. 279). Of Michel de Montaigne, whose 
mother had a semi-converso background, he writes, 
“Whether or not Montaigne had acted as a Marrano, a 
Marrano [of a certain kind] would have acted like Mon- 
taigne” (p. 329). And so on. 

The conversos from whom Yovel gleans his notion of 
“the Marranesque” are the conventional “celebrities” 
of converso history: Fernando de Rojas, Juan Luis 
Vives, Juan de Valdés, Teresa of Avila, Luis de Leon, 
Luis Carvajal el mozo, Mateo Aleman, Uriel da Costa, 
Juan de Prado, and Baruch Spinoza. Scholars have ex- 
amined the careers of all of these figures, and it is true 
that all of them struggled intellectually and emotionally 
in ways that were, or may have been, a result of their 
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converso Origins. But they were also responding to many 
other stimuli in their environments—as were, say, Eras- 
mus, Thomas More, Bartolomé de Las Casas , Michael 
Servetus, Jean Bodin, Menocchio of Friuli, William 
Shakespeare, and René Descartes, none of whom had 
known Jewish ancestry. Were these latter men less rest- 
less, skeptical, ironic, universalistic, self-aware, or 
skilled at equivocation than the converso icons? In un- 
derstanding the converso condition, should we not take 
into account that conversos were reacting to European 
currents in a way many other Europeans were as well? 

And what of Marranos who were not “Marrano-like”? 
One of the characteristics Yovel regards as “Mar- 
ranesque” was a “new system of values, honoring a per- 
son for initiative and achievements, rather than because 
of his or her origin and descent” (p. 338). How this ap- 
plies to conversos is unclear. Most conversos were con- 
ventional in their social values and, if they could, they 
sought prestige through wealth, advantageous mar- 
riages, and, yes, titles of nobility. Their gravestones are 
famous for the display of family coats-of-arms; their 
outstanding personalities expressed no objection to the 
power and honor that inherited wealth bestowed. This 
is but one instance of the author’s tendency to project 
onto “the Marranos” characteristics that may appear in 
a few exceptional conversos, or that may simply reflect 
his own preoccupations. 

The author is not a historian and does not claim to 
offer original research. The material he presents is 
twice removed from its original source. This makes his 
categorical statements about complex historical reali- 
ties problematic, especially since they are used in later 
chapters to support arguments about complex issues of 
Jewish existence today. “A modern Jewishness was cre- 
ated,” he writes about non-nationalist, secular Jewish 
loyalties in the twentieth century, “one that is con- 
cerned with its new meaning and will not renounce it, 
even when incapable of defining it unequivocally.” As 
if the book were preparing for just such a juncture, he 
adds, “What could be more Marrano?” (p. 366). But the 
dots, one fears, are not so easily connected. 

Mir1AM BopIAN 
University of Texas 


JosEPH BERGIN. Church, Society and Religious Change in 
France, 1580-1730. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
2009. Pp. xvii, 506. $55.00. 


The word definitive is perhaps too often used in re- 
views, but Joseph Bergin’s new book on the French 
church in the long seventeenth century certainly qual- 
ifies. Bergin is particularly well suited to this task, hav- 
ing published numerous articles and four previous 
monographs on the subject: one each on Cardinals La 
Rochefoucauld and Richelieu, and two formidable 
prosopographical studies on the French episcopate 
from the wars of religion through the reign of Louis 
XIV. As in those earlier books, so in this one the author 
is careful to circumscribe the scope of his work. This is 
not a book on the political relations and machinations 
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of the church vis-a-vis the monarchy or other confes- 
sions but rather an interior history of the church itself, 
its institutional structure, its divisions, its adherents, 
and most importantly, the changes it experienced in the 
aftermath of the Tridentine reforms and the Wars of 
Religion in France. 

Bergin begins with analytical chapters on the geog- 
raphy of French dioceses and parishes, sources of 
church wealth, numbers and types of regular orders, 
and tensions between regular and secular clergy. He 
finds that there was remarkably little change over time 
in the number and boundaries of dioceses and parishes 
or in the basic land holdings and wealth of the church, 
and notes that noble families continued in this century 
as they had in the past to hold tight to traditional rights 
over benefices and offices, especially in cathedral and 
collegiate chapters. Likewise, the structure of the tra- 
ditional regular orders remained fairly static, especially 
since the peculiar French habit of allowing one bishop 
to hold several abbeys enabled the siphoning off of rev- 
enues that might otherwise have boosted membership. 
All of these factors slowed but did not stop the efforts 
of reformers to advance the Catholic reform move- 
ment. 

Bergin shows that the most dramatic expansion of the 
church came in the growth of new mendicant orders 
such as the Capuchins and Récollets and secular con- 
gregations like the Oratorians and Lazarists. Female 
orders experienced an even greater expansion than 
their male counterparts with the founding of the Ur- 
sulines, Capucines, and Carmelites, and Bergin devotes 
a particularly helpful chapter to this development that 
has inspired the recent work of historians like Elizabeth 
Rapley and Barbara Diefendorf. Along with the Jesuits, 
these new orders renewed and reinvigorated religious 
life inside the church, and the secular congregations in 
particular, along with the Jesuits, founded large num- 
bers of seminaries and colléges that began the process 
of reeducating and reforming the secular clergy. 

The author argues that this expansion in the non-tra- 
ditional structures of the church mirrored a growing re- 
ligiosity in France as a whole that found expression in 
a dévot movement partly institutionalized in the Com- 
pany of the Holy Sacrament. Here, Bergin offers some 
of his most valuable and interesting chapters, showing 
the interplay between the secular dévots and the re- 
forming church that led by the end of the century to the 
divisions and debates over Jansenism. He dedicates a 
particularly fine chapter to this very difficult topic, ar- 
guing in essence that Jansenism, however hard it was 
and is to define, was very much an outgrowth of the 
reform movement, and that the debates over the rig- 
orist impulse in the church, so important to that move- 
ment, were the best evidence of its success. In the end, 
he argues in favor of “the reality of a substantial longue 
durée of efforts to refashion, revive and reform French 
Catholicism, in the face of the inherited geographical, 
economic and institutional structures ... which re- 
mained massively resistant to change” (p. 425). Indeed, 
the French Church was so successful in its reform ef- 
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forts by the eighteenth century that it heavily influenced 
similar movements in other countries. 

Throughout the book, Bergin is careful in his judg- 
ments, meticulous in his use of a wide variety of evi- 
dence, and encyclopedic in his knowledge of the sub- 
ject. In such a fine book, weaknesses are few and far 
between, and indeed, the only regret of this reviewer is 
that the author has chosen explicitly not to explore 
more fully the role of French Protestantism in pushing 
the church toward reform..He argues that it did, but 
beyond that, we get very little. It would likewise be use- 
ful to hear something about the church’s political roles, 
especially in the causes and aftermath of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Toward the end of his book, 
Bergin indicates he will take up that subject in a future 
work, and one can only hope that this fine historian 
keeps that promise. In the meantime, he has given us 
a nuanced, well argued, thoroughly researched book 
that has a great deal to offer specialists and generalists 
alike. It is unlikely that we shall soon see a better work 
in any language on the French church in the seven- 
teenth century. 

W. GREGORY MONAHAN 
Eastern Oregon University 


Micuet Boiron. L’action des intendants de la généralité 
de Limoges de 1683 @ 1715, Foreword by JEAN-LoutIs 
HaroueE.. (Cahiers de I’Institut d’Anthropologie Ju- 
ridique, number 20.) Limoges: Presses universitaires de 
Limoges, with l’Association Limousine de Coopération 
pour le Livre. 2008. Pp. 496. €30.00. 


Michel Boiron takes us back to the thrilling days of yes- 
teryear, when French scholars produced monographs 
like the one he has written on the nine intendants of the 


généralité of Limoges who served between the deaths of - 


Jean-Baptiste Colbert and Louis XIV. That Boiron 
should take us back to the methods of that period is 
understandable: this remarkable man began his thesis 
in 1955, gave it up in 1961 for personal reasons, and, 
after a full career as an engineer, returned to woo Clio, 
who can have had no more ardent a lover. 

What can we learn from such a thesis-book, con- 
ceived in the 1950s, and partly carried out in those days, 
but finished at the dawn of the twenty-first century, four 
historiographical generations later? Young anglo- 
phone scholars, used to two full generations of French 
scholars who read their work, will be shocked to see a 
book that has no connection to the vast anglophone lit- 
erature on the French state produced since 1963, when 
Orest Ranum pulled back the linguistic curtain. Having 
difficulty imagining what it would be like to discuss the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes without knowing 
William Beik’s work on Languedoc? Look no further. 
That absence is a shame, because Boiron does a superb 
job showing the challenges faced by an intendant in an 
area with a substantial Protestant population (twelve 
percent of France’s total) trying to manage “conver- 
sion” in the face of conflicting attitudes, and policies, 
in Versailles. Intendant Louis de Bernage, in his mem- 
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oir of 1698, had no illusions about the sincerity of 
forced “conversion,” just as his predecessor Saint-Con- 
test, in 1687, had suggested that trying to convert adults 
was a waste of time: he wanted Catholic education of 
children. 

Boiron provides archival research in a pure form, 
with all its strengths and weaknesses. He faced a major 
logistical problem: the lost archives of the Limoges in- 
tendancy. He had to rely almost exclusively on the G7 
series in the Archives Nationales. The result is a cau- 
tionary tale about the dangers of looking mainly at the 
correspondence of the central ministry. The remarks 
about local judges (p. 270), for example, draw exclu- 
sively from the intendants’ negative remarks about 
them: were judges in Limoges, Tulle, Angouléme, or 
Brive all “incompetent, lazy, old, and sometimes dis- 
honest” (p. 271)? Bernage may have thought so, but the 
historian must question this. One need only look at the 
balanced remarks about Angevin judges in Sylvain So- 
leil’s fine monograph to see the dangers in this old-fash- 
ioned, hypercentralized approach. 

Alas, Boiron’s thesis has nearly as little connection to 
contemporary French as to anglophone historiography. 
The bibliography may cite Joél Cornette or Frangois- 
Xavier Emmanuelli, but the author never engages their 
work. Anette Smedley-Weill’s monograph on Louis 
XIV’s intendants provides an occasional biographical 
detail, but Boiron never examines any of her substan- 
tive analytical points. Once one gets past the framework 
problem, however, the thesis contains a mine of infor- 
mation. Boiron has a wonderful touch for the macro 
impact of the micro: he reminds us that intendants’ 
commissions required them to remain in their jurisdic- 
tion. They could not return to Paris, even for personal 
emergencies, without permission from the Controller 
General: as Boiron rightly suggests, this seemingly little 
detail in fact provided an excruciatingly effective form 
of leverage. In the thirty-two-year period covered here, 
that office granted only thirteen leaves of absence, for 
as little as three weeks. 

Boiron recognizes that the intendants had to deal 
with contradictory interests: those of the king and of the 
state often conflicted with the reality on the ground, 
especially in years like 1693-1694 or 1709. He wisely 
organizes the book into sections on the intendants as 
agents of the king—above all as informants, as the 
state’s eyes and ears—and as protectors of the local in- 
habitants. Here he runs up against the archival prob- 
lem: lacking intendancy records in Limoges, we never 
see the exchanges between intendants and their infor- 
mants, such as the subdelegates. 

He gives us a wonderful sense of the intendant’s bal- 
ancing act, perhaps best summed up in Chancellor Pont- 
chartrain’s May 1710 letter to the intendant Bosc du 
Bouchet, who had acted rudely to local notables while 
seeking to alleviate food shortages. “The king pardons 
nothing less, in those to whom he has chosen to confide 
his authority, than the abuse they do by excessive ac- 
tions when they get carried away, giving in fully to their 
mood and their natural vivacity, excited by a misplaced 
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zeal” (p. 61). Boiron shows us that, sailing between the 
Scylla of “misplaced zeal,” and the Charybdis of the in- 
satiable beast of state, the Louis Quartorzien intendant 
needed an unfailing social and political compass, a 
steady hand on the tiller, and the nerves to handle with 
equanimity either a dead calm or the tempests blowing 
down from the north. 

JAMEs B. COLLINS 

Georgetown University 


THIERRY RIGOGNE. Between State and Market: Printing 
and Bookselling in Eighteenth-Century France. (Studies 
on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century 2007, volume 
5.) Oxford: Voltaire Foundation. 2007. Pp. xvii, 313. 
$125.00. 


Beginning in the reign of Louis XIV, the French mon- 
archy embarked on an ambitious project to tighten its 
control over the production and circulation of the 
printed word. It sought to restrict the number of print- 
ing shops throughout the kingdom, to concentrate the 
printing of new works in Paris, and to enlist members 
of the printers’ guilds in the job of policing themselves. 
It also created a new organ of government, the Direc- 
tion de la librairie, to take charge of administering the 
book trade. Enacted through a series of edicts covering 
nearly a century, from 1686 to 1777, the policies of the 
French monarchy toward the book trade dramatized 
the aspirations of the absolutist state to extend and cen- 
tralize its power. But how well did those policies suc- 
ceed? And what consequences did they have—above all 
for printing and bookselling outside of Paris, in the area 
that the French describe collectively as “la province” 
and that was home to roughly ninety-five percent of the 
kingdom’s population? In this meticulously researched 
and closely argued work, Thierry Rigogne sets out to 
answer those questions. 

The starting point of Rigogne’s study is a remarkable 
and never-before-analyzed document: a survey of the 
French book trade that the royal official Gabriel de Sar- 
tine commissioned in 1764, shortly after he had taken 
up the post of Directeur de la librairie. Sartine’s was not 
the only such survey to be conducted in the eighteenth 
century, but it was the only one (apart from a 1700 sur- 
vey) to which the responses, preserved in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, have survived intact. It was also 
the only one not to be launched in advance of some new 
legislative initiative. So far as one can tell, the impetus 
behind it was simply the will to knowledge of a rapidly 
bureaucratizing royal administration: “Sartine seemed 
to pursue no agenda beyond gathering information” (p. 
11). 

But how to interpret that information? Certainly not, 
Rigogne argues, by treating the responses as “inert re- 
positories of data” (p. 29). The responses came from 
thirty-two intendants, the chief royal administrators in 
the provinces, who in turn had solicited information 
from their subdélégués and other local officials. Quite 
often those officials had close relations to local printers 
and booksellers; and in such cases, they were apt to 
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wink at certain kinds of illegal activities—notably, the 
printing and sale of pirated books—which were essen- 
tial to the survival of the book trade in the provinces. 
One would not expect them to have confessed, in of- 
ficial responses to the central administration, the full 
extent of their complicity in such activities. 

To correct for the biases inherent in the responses to 
Sartine’s survey and to place them in a broader histor- 
ical perspective, Rigogne draws on a variety of other 
sources, such as the lists compiled in the Almanachs de 
la librairie (a series of trade directories published be- 
tween 1777 and 1781) and the dozens of memoranda 
and reports by provincial booksellers and royal admin- 
istrators contained in the archive of the Inspection de 
la librairie. By sifting and tabulating the data derived 
from those various sources, he is able to shed light on 
nearly every aspect of the book trade in the provinces. 
He documents which cities had printers’ guilds, who 
was in charge of policing the book trade, and how fre- 
quently books were confiscated; where printing shops 
were located, how many presses they had, what kind of 
books they printed and for whom; who sold books, 
where they got them, and whether they were authorized 
to sell them; and much else besides. A great many schol- 
ars have worked on the book trade under the Old Re- 
gime, including such eminent historians as Robert 
Darnton and Roger Chartier, but Rigogne’s study is the 
first one to offer a comprehensive, detailed, and em- 
pirically grounded view of the book trade throughout 
the French provinces at the height of the Enlighten- 
ment. It yields two important conclusions. 

The first conclusion has to do with the overall health 
of the provincial book trade, which Rigogne shows to 
have been far more robust than scholars have realized 
until now. True, the ranks of the provincial printing in- 
dustry thinned during the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and those printers who survived the government 
purges were seldom able to publish legal works by con- 
temporary authors—a sector of the market that royal 
policies reserved almost exclusively for Parisian print- 
ers. Denied access to royal book privileges, printers in 
the provinces coped as best they could, by doing job 
printing for ecclesiastical institutions, law courts, and 
administrative bodies, or by turning out school text- 
books for colléges and universities. Most importantly, 
however, they pirated Parisian editions, an activity that 
allowed them to conduct swaps with the many pirate 
printers outside the kingdom and thereby diversify their 
assortment of books. In the eighteenth century, it was 
crucial for printers in the provinces to build up an as- 
sortment of books. Those who did not, the printer-only 
typographers, virtually died out during the course of the 
century; those who did, the printer-booksellers, were 
able to create a new role for themselves, as suppliers to 
a widening network of purely retail booksellers. The re- 
tailers, who often established themselves in remote pro- 
vincial towns where there had been no bookshop be- 
fore, drew their supplies of books from the capital 
above all, but also from foreign firms and from such 
provincial centers of printing and transshipment as 
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Lyon or Toulouse. During the 1760s and 1770s, their 
numbers grew so rapidly that Rigogne speaks of a “re- 
tail bookstore boom” (p. 174). Behind the appearance 
of provincial decline, he argues, lay concealed “a com- 
plete redistribution of roles and functions between 
Paris, the provinces, and foreign presses, as well as be- 
tween publishers, printers and booksellers” (p. 220). 

The second important conclusion of Rigogne’s study 
is that in most of the provinces, neither bookshops nor 
printing establishments were subject to any kind of reg- 
ular surveillance. The royal edicts on the book trade 
had placed the main responsibility for carrying out in- 
spections in the hands of the guilds’ chambres syndi- 
cales. The provincial guilds, however, did not have the 
same incentive as their Parisian counterpart to enforce 
regulations. And besides, only fifteen of the towns with 
guilds had chambres syndicales. Outside of those towns, 
booksellers seem to have plied their trade in a kind of 
extralegal grey zone—grey, that is, from the standpoint 
of the central administration, which had scarcely any 
idea who was selling what to whom across broad 
swathes of the French provinces: hence Sartine’s sur- 
vey. The loopholes in the system were so large, vast 
quantities of pirated and forbidden books could have 
passed through them. And clearly they did pass through 
them, more smoothly and with fewer difficulties than 
anyone would have guessed until now. 

Exquisitely detailed and backed up by an abundance 
of statistical data, Rigogne’s study exposes the yawning 
gap between royal policies on paper and their imple- 
mentation in the provinces. It represents a major con- 
tribution to the scholarship on both Old Regime France 
and the history of the book. 

JEFFREY FREEDMAN 
Yeshiva University 


PIERRE CLAUDE REYNARD. Ambitions Tamed: Urban Ex- 
pansion in Pre-Revolutionary Lyon. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press. 2009. Pp. xxii, 261. 
$85.00. 


This short book traces the efforts of architect Jean-An- 
toine Morand (1727-1794) to develop new suburbs for 
Lyon in the last decades of the Old Regime. Perhaps 
inspired by the seemingly inexorable urban expansion 
and suburban sprawl that have cocooned Western cities 
in the last 250 years, Pierre Claude Reynard has pro- 
duced a nuanced account of the trials and travails of this 
would-be building entrepreneur who planned to extend 
the early modern core of Lyon to the east and south 
across the Rhone River. Through the prism of Morand, 
Reynard’s account sheds light on the impact of geo- 
graphical spaces on the economic realities of urban ex- 
pansion, the local rivalries involved in Lyon’s growth, 
and the role of patronage networks linked to Paris and 
Versailles in enabling middling-level entrepreneurs like 
Morand to realize their plans. 

Morand died on the guillotine for helping Lyon resist 
the armies of the republic, but that dramatic death was, 
in many ways, anticlimactic. By 1794, Morand’s ambi- 
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tions had already been “tamed”; ironically the eclipse 
of both Morand’s and Lyon’s ambitions came just as the 
elimination of certain religious orders, the eradication 
of privilege, and the revolutionary sale of clerical lands 
permitted a more thorough-going and rational ap- 
proach to urban redesign. Rather the tale told about 
Morand’s personal and professional life focuses on the 
era from the 1750s to the early 1780s when this scion of 
Briangon in Dauphiné came to Lyon and began to work 
for the noted architect Jacques-Germain Soufflot, his 
first patron. Morand began as a set designer for the the- 
ater, a creator of public festivities, and an interior dec- 
orator. Only slowly did he emerge as an architect, in 
part due to short stints of professional training in Paris 
(1753-1754) and Italy (1760). Professionalization is an 
important theme in this work. From the 1750s, Morand 
bought properties in new quarters and developed them 
while simultaneously ingratiating himself with powerful 
clerical patrons, namely the Archbishop of Lyon and 
two cathedral chapters. He combined various paid local 
positions, small-scale entrepreneurial activities, and 
major plans to redesign the city of Lyon by incorpo- 
rating the area across the Rhéne. Reynard shows what 
is obvious to anyone who has visited New York City: 
bridges play a vital role in developing a site like that of 
Lyon. The fight over who controlled the crossings and 
what technology would be used to build them reflected 
broader issues of urban development. 

Reynard emphasizes (perhaps over-emphasizes 
given the evidence he presents) the vital role of An- 
toinette Levet, Morand’s wife, as a true partner in his 
schemes (pp. 6-7). A theme of social mobility is co- 
gently presented: although Morand’s efforts to obtain 
a patent of nobility failed (p. 137), his son Antoine be- 
came a true notable. He was named to the imperial no- 
bility and became a member of the Legion of Honor 
(pp. 150-151). Reynard also discusses some aspects of 
Morand’s technical competency and how it was ac- 
quired. One of the most interesting and useful aspects 
of the book is the depiction of the partnerships Morand 
formed to operate a bridge over the Rhéne and develop 
rental properties. More of the book is devoted to the 
political machinations and inconclusive battles that 
went into Morand’s development efforts. Such strug- 
gles have their interest, but are more familiar to most 
readers than the other parts of the work. 

At 165 pages of text, this is a short book. The inclu- 
sion of several long sidebars about subjects like “What 
visitors saw in Lyon” (pp. 116-117) read like padding. 
Given Reynard’s unquestioned expertise in explaining 
complex technological issues, I was surprised and dis- 
appointed by the relative lack of discussion of Morand’s 
technical education, skills, and accomplishments. I can 
only guess that the sources did not permit Reynard to 
go further in this direction. Greater attention to the 
technical side of Morand’s achievements would also 
have deepened a rather repetitive discussion of entre- 
preneurship seemingly intended to depict Morand— 
unconvincingly—as a “hero before his time” (p. 165). I 
would have preferred to see Reynard situate his find- 
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ings about Lyon in the context of the trajectories of ur- 
ban development of other French cities or to have Rey- 
nard consider the significance of the type of public/ 
private entrepreneurship that he is at pains to depict 
(pp. 20, 160) for our understandings of Old Regime fi- 
nance and economic development. Reynard certainly 
made some effort in the latter direction in the conclu- 
sion but, in such a brief account at such a lofty price, 
his decision not to use his many talents and formidable 
local knowledge to explore these types of questions 
seems like a missed opportunity. Morand’s life might 
have had more value as a case-study rather than mis- 
casting him as the “hero” of a tragedy of delayed de- 
velopment. 

JEFF HORN 

Manhattan College 


Patrick WEIL. How to Be French: Nationality in the 
Making since 1789. Translated by CATHERINE PORTER. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 
438. Cloth $89.95, paper $24.95. 


Patrick Weil’s rich, erudite, scrupulously documented, 
and often fascinating book will surely be the authori- 
tative work on French laws and debates around nation- 
ality and citizenship policy for some time to come. 
Given the special importance of France’s postrevolu- 
tionary history in this arena, it should also prove in- 
dispensable for those working more broadly and the- 
oretically on questions of nationality, including its 
intersections with the politics of empire, race, and gen- 
der. Originally published in French in 2002, the book, 
in its first two sections, traces the history of France’s 
changing nationality regimes since the French Revolu- 
tion, with special attention paid to “ethnic crises” under 
the racist Vichy regime and in French Algeria. The 
third and more theoretical section addresses the exclu- 
sions inscribed in France’s purportedly egalitarian and 
inclusive nationality regime. It also tackles the contrast 
between jus soli, or territorial citizenship, and jus san- 
guinis, or citizenship by descent, made famous by Rog- 
ers Brubaker’s influential Citizenship and Nationhood in 
France and Germany (1992). 

This book can be read in part as a serious rebuke to 
that argument, although Weil does not dwell on 
Brubaker in particular. Brubaker’s book posits a stark 
and constant difference between the French and Ger- 
man conceptions of nationhood that generated diver- 
gent citizenship policies. As he puts it, “If the French 
understanding of nationhood has been state-centered 
and assimilationist, the German understanding has 
been Volk-centered and differentialist” (p.1). Brubak- 
er’s argument does correspond to claims by French and 
German intellectuals since the nineteenth century 
about what nationality entailed. But Weil compellingly 
demonstrates that nationality policy did not often re- 
flect such a contrast: as he shows, surprisingly but con- 
vincingly, there was often a “complete opposition be- 
tween the mechanism used to attribute nationality to a 
person and the one used to constitute the nation” (p. 
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185). And indeed, the Prussian nationality regime be- 
hind later German policy, far from being a reaction 
against France, was self-consciously modeled on 
France’s own jus sanguinis policy, in effect from 1803 
until 1889, Weil dates the connection between jus san- 
guinis and “racial” nationhood to French, British, and 
American perceptions of Germany during World War 
I, and their deep mistrust of Germany’s policy of pre- 
serving its emigrants’ German nationality, even, under 
certain conditions, when they naturalized elsewhere. 
In keeping with Brubaker, recent debates have 
tended to focus on contemporary immigrant popula- 
tions in France and Germany (often of non-European, 
Muslim, or postcolonial origins), and have assumed a 
deep divide between a French tradition of civic nation- 
hood and a German tradition of ethnic nationhood. In 
that context, France, for all the recent turmoil around 
its policy of laicité, has looked relatively hospitable to 
immigrants seeking incorporation into the nation, and 
Germany has seemed insular, exclusionary, even racist. 
It has been easy to assume, too, that the two states’ na- 
tionality laws were not only consistently different but 
also constructed in response to the same dilemmas 
those states face now. But Weil shows that the conflict- 
ing ideologies and interests that have produced nation- 
ality policies in France and Germany over two centuries 
have often centered on very different concerns: the de- 
sire to conscript various “foreign” men, especially those 
living in border regions, or to prevent nationals from 
undertaking military service abroad; fear of demo- 
graphic decline or, especially in late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany, anxiety over the loss of vast populations 
to emigration and the desire to ease their, or their de- 
scendants’, return; the anxiety of professionals in the 
face of skilled immigration, for instance by Jewish law- 
yers in the interwar period. Weil notes the many strange 
bedfellows and ironies of nationality policy, as when, in 
the early twentieth century, feminists found their po- 
sition defended by populationists primarily interested 
in “retain[ing] little Frenchmen for France” (p. 203). 
Weil is particularly good on the ironies of Vichy and 
Algeria, noting that “Vichy demonstrated .. . that one 
could apply legislation involving a racist exception 
while retaining jus soli and the law of 1927, one of the 
most liberal laws in the history of France” (p. 189). 
Weil returns briefly in the conclusion to the contrast 
between France and Germany to argue that even Ger- 
many’s current policy of automatic but provisional cit- 
izenship for children born in Germany to foreign par- 
ents may perpetuate “feelings of discrimination and 
inequality” (p. 252), and that France’s unconditional 
grant of citizenship at birth is fairer and more egali- 
tarian. But, though he ends on the hopeful note that the 
history he has told may be seen as one of a “progressive 
opening up to foreigners, a conquest of equality, and 
finally a series of victories over discrimination” (p. 254), 
Weil is no triumphalist. His conclusion rightly suggests 
that the longstanding gulf between the French ideal of 
“equality before the law” first articulated in the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and Citizen and the ex- 
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clusions and discriminations inscribed in French na- 
tionality law—above all regarding descendants of 
colonized Algerians—continues to bedevil French na- 
tional politics. 
JENNIFER PITTS 
University of Chicago 


NogELLE PLack. Common Land, Wine and the French 
Revolution: Rural Society and Economy in Southern 
France, c.1789-1820. Burlington} Vt.: Ashgate Publish- 
ing Company. 2009. Pp. xiv, 215. $99.95. 


Noelle Plack’s meticulously researched book examines 
the subject of common land in the department of the 
Gard from the French Revolution through the Bourbon 
Restoration. Although several scholars have focused on 
the revolutionary law of June 10, 1793, authorizing the 
partition of common land, Plack contends that only a 
long-term study beyond the legislation’s suspension on 
21 Prairial IV reveals its full significance. Specifically, 
she argues that the 1793 ordinance allowing the egal- 
itarian division of the commons fostered widespread 
land clearance—some official but mostly unofficial. 
This broad chronological examination of the fate of 
common land in a specific local context constitutes the 
primary contribution of Plack’s study to our knowledge 
of the revolution’s impact on French social and eco- 
nomic developments. 

After beginning with a useful survey of existing schol- 
arship on the revolution’s impact on rural France as 
well as a description of the Gard’s environment, econ- 
omy, and social structure, the book’s core chapters em- 
phasize shifting debates and legislation regarding com- 
mon lands and the application of land laws in the 
department. Early revolutionaries viewed the partition 
of commons as critical to agricultural freedom and in- 
creased productivity but proved wary in the context of 
agrarian revolts of abolishing collective rights that 
many peasants cherished; their Rural Code in 1791 stip- 
ulated that the commons would be subject to a specific 
decree. After much wrangling over the mode of parti- 
tion, that decree arrived in 1793 when the National 
Convention authorized an egalitarian division of com- 
mon land (with exceptions) in communities where one 
third of men and women voted for it. In the Gard, ap- 
proximately twenty-five (out of 361) communes voted 
for partition, while eighteen executed such divisions, 
mainly in the garrigues micro-regions. The infrequency 
of official partitions might suggest the law’s limited im- 
pact or seemingly supports Georges Lefebvre’s thesis 
that peasant attachment to collective rights consoli- 
dated France’s agrarian structure. But Plack insists that 
the law’s “implications were immense” (p. 59), for the 
principle of dividing common lands motivated many 
poorer denizens of rural regions to clear plots despite 
the absence of an official act of partition. The evidence 
for such a claim stems from Plack’s valuable examina- 
tion of the laws of 9 Ventése XII (February 29, 1804) 
and March 20, 1813, and Bourbon ordinances from 
1818 and 1819, which aimed at forcing occupiers of 
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common land to either declare, pay taxes on, lease, or 
purchase their unofficial holdings. For example, the 
March 20, 1813, law, which permitted the sale of com- 
mon lands during the empire’s financial and military 
crisis, led to sales in seventy-six communes in the Gard. 
In the village of Fourques, most of the 317 plots were 
purchased by occupiers of land who had previously de- 
clared their unofficial holdings under the law of 9 Ven- 
tose XII—itself a sign that the 1793 legislation resulted 
in unofficial clearances of common lands. 

The examination of land legislation and its imple- 
mentation in the Gard allows Plack to assess in her last 
chapters the broader social and economic significance 
of common land reform. Plack acknowledges that the 
majority of communes did not experience common land 
division and that in any case peasants frequently de- 
voted their new plots to subsistence agriculture—facts 
that remind us of villagers’ commitment to collective 
uses and that in places the revolution reinforced peas- 
ant subsistence practices. Yet because at least forty-two 
percent of communities in the Gard experienced the 
privatization of common land and because much of that 
land was devoted to an expansion of commercial viti- 
culture by smallholding peasants, Plack concludes that 
the French Revolution had a “profound impact . . . not 
only on rural society and the economy, but also on the 
lives of ordinary people” (p. 159). According to her, 
southern France’s mid-nineteenth-century “viticultural 
revolution” had its roots in the 1793 legislation privat- 
izing common land. 

Plack’s introduction clarifies the direction of her 
book but does not proffer a thesis. As such, her sweep- 
ing conclusion arrives as something of a surprise at the 
end of a cautious and nuanced study that is sensitive to 
local conditions and that also declines to endorse either 
side of the debate between Lefebvre and Anatoli Ado, 
who claimed respectively that the peasant revolution 
was anti-capitalist and that peasants were small-scale 
agrarian capitalists. In addition, given her continual ref- 
erences to and citations of Nadine Vivier’s corpus of 
work on common land, Plack might have justified her 
book in the context of that preexisting scholarship. Fi- 
nally, the nature of Plack’s sources and her focus on 
legislation mean that only opaque light is shed on the 
“lives of ordinary people.” Still, this is a welcome and 
commendable book. Readers will appreciate its up-to- 
date discussion of scholarly debates and the painstaking 
archival research that results in Plack’s convincing dem- 
onstration that the common land legislation of 1793 had 
a far greater impact than previously thought. 

ANTHONY CRUBAUGH 
Illinois State University 


JEAN Le BIHAN. Au service de l’état: Les fonctionnaires 
intermédiaires au XIX® siécle. (Histoire.) Rennes: 
Presses Universitaires de Rennes. 2008. Pp. 365. 
€19.00. 


Middle-grade officials—“intermediary functionaries” 
in Jean Le Bihan’s terminology—were state officials 
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who neither conceived of social policy nor carried it out 
in person but who linked makers and executors. Le Bi- 
han is concerned with the collective consciousness of 
these men. Did a new corporative identity develop over 
the course of the nineteenth century? Did these men 
acquire a sense of shared community? Why or why not? 
The answer to these questions can tell us a lot about the 
character of state formation and about the autonomy 
and independence of government in nineteenth-cen- 
tury France. In what country more than France, with its 
legendary centralization, might the state be expected to 
act as an autonomous force? 

To study the growth of identity among middle-grade 
officials and changes in their mode of integration into 
the French state, Le Bihan focuses on three bureau- 
cratic groups: prefectoral administrators (“gradés” de 
prefecture), tax collectors (percepteurs), and assistant 
civil engineers (conducteurs). He analyzes these groups 
in an area of France that was not economically and so- 
cially typical in any ideal sense but which possessed fea- 
tures common to many French departments, the Ille- 
et-Vilaine, in the Breton region of western France 
between 1825 and 1914. It was a predominantly agri- 
cultural region, with Rennes a medium-sized city that 
was a geographic crossroads and an old bastion of re- 
publicanism in a region more famous for its legitimism. 
To study these groups Le Bihan brings to bear an im- 
pressive array of archival sources: departmental year- 
books and registers of births, deaths, and marriages, 
supplemented by matriculation records and administra- 
tive dossiers. By the end of this fascinating study we 
know where these men lived in the city, the families into 
which they married, and the number of children they 
had. 

Examining how employment niches evolved into co- 
ordinated careers, Le Bihan discovers a “professional- 
ization paradox.” Over the course of the nineteenth 
century the responsibilities of middle-grade officials in- 
creased, the number of people they supervised grew, 
recruitment formalized, work hierarchies proliferated. 
Spatial mobility intensified and centralized control ex- 
panded. Yet at the same time a promotion ceiling made 
it almost impossible for intermediary functionaries to 
reach the summit of their professions. At the top of the 
hierarchy were men whose relations with social elites 
and political decision makers were more intimate than 
members of the lower ranks could hope to attain. While 
France democratized, and recruitment to the middle 
grades also democratized, the ceiling on upward move- 
ment within the bureaucracy not only remained but re- 
mained largely unchallenged. According to Le Bihan, 
middle-grade officials accepted subordination and obe- 
dience in exchange for security and state recognition. 
Intermediary officials earned relatively high wages, 
were entitled to pensions, frequently received public 
honors and, unlike their superiors, did not fear purga- 
tion at every change in the form of administration. They 
were regarded both by their neighbors and the admin- 
istration as the visible and responsible presence of the 
state in their locality. 
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While a look at our three groups reveals elements of 
convergence, important differences remained and hin- 
dered the evolution of corporative consciousness. The 
government sought most to accommodate assistant civil 
engineers who could find alternative employment in 
private industry or who could strike out on their own. 
Fewer political concessions were made to the prefec- 
toral staff who were dispersed and isolated, thus diffi- 
cult to organize, with little chance of exterior employ- 
ment. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, collective 
organization within the middle grades consisted of mu- 
tual-aid societies and professional lobbies for particular 
occupational interest groups. The advisory character of 
middle-grade organizations distinguished them from 
trade unions that white-collar workers were forming. 
National organization made middle grades aware of 
common occupational interests, but no larger sense of 
identity emerged. 

Le Bihan presents a splendidly comprehensive com- 
parison of the evolution of three bureaucratic groups 
and it seems ungrateful after this bounty to ask for 
more. Still, while the book tells us much about the re- 
lationships among the middle grades and the higher 
echelons, it slights the lower echelons, giving us little 
sense of what was happening below where white-collar 
worker and lower level administrator blended together. 
Le Bihan’s efforts at providing a comparative perspec- 
tive are tentative, justifiably so. For comparative pur- 
poses he posits a coherent French model to inform his 
investigation of bureaucratic identity. While he has es- 
tablished points of convergence, he may underestimate 
points of divergence. A search for national models may 
be too ambitious given the present state of comparative 
administrative history. That Britain and the United 
States lack an equivalent job title or work category for 
the French occupation of conducteur illustrates the 
need to better understand component parts before 
reaching for an overview. Andrew Abbott’s seminal 
study of international occupational differences (The 
System of Professions: An Essay on the Division of Expert 
Labor [1988]) reminds us that occupational structures, 
once established, can be enduring and their formation 
shaped by contingency and historical circumstance. 

Nonetheless, this is an exciting and impressive study 
of bureaucratic evolution in one particularly important 
bureaucratic state, the French one. It should serve to 
inspire others and to promote comparative analysis. 

MICHAEL HANAGAN 
Vassar College 


JEFFREY Haus. Challenges of Equality: Judaism, State, 
and Education in Nineteenth-Century France. Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 2009. Pp. ix, 230. 
$49.95. 


Focusing on the unceasing struggles of communal lead- 
ers to secure state support for Jewish schooling, Jeffrey 
Haus’s book represents a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Jews in nineteenth-century France. Most 
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studies devoted to the post-1789 era have emphasized 
the ideological concerns, political challenges, and 
thorny issues of identity that confronted the first Jewish 
population in Europe to attain citizenship. In this sol- 
idly researched monograph, Haus is not only attentive 
to the nitty-gritty details of budget and finance, but he 
utilizes this data to elucidate broader issues facing mod- 
ern French Jews. 

Haus divides his account of Jewish education into 
three parts, beginning with the establishment of the 
consistorial system during the Napoleonic regime and 
ending with the separation of church and state in 1906. 
Parts one (chapters one-three) and two (chapters four- 
five) are devoted to primary and rabbinical education 
while part three (chapters six-eight) concentrates on 
the impact of French anticlericalism. Although not an 
unfamiliar story, this description of Jewish schooling is 
more concrete than previous accounts. Government 
funding serves as a barometer of state attitudes toward 
Judaism and, to a lesser degree, of Jewish attitudes to- 
ward the state. No less important than the material sup- 
port it provided, state funding conferred legitimacy 
upon Jewish education and culture. 

The analytical thrust of this book revolves around the 
major French educational legislation of the nineteenth 
century. On the basis of his detailed treatment of the 
Guizot Law (1833), Haus concludes that its impact was 
not as beneficial to Jewish education as is assumed be- 
cause it required the consent of municipal authorities 
before permission to open a secular school could be 
granted. Although official state policy sanctioned sep- 
arate Jewish schooling, financial constraints and a 
range of religious and political factors often precluded 
the allocation of adequate governmental resources. 
Moreover, consistorial leaders discovered that after 
1831, when expenses of the Jewish religion were in- 
cluded in the national budget, there was greater diffi- 
culty in securing financial backing for Jewish schools 
than before. Nor were Jewish communities themselves 
united in support of separate Jewish schooling, as is 
proven by the insistence of some members that inte- 
gration required attendance at French schools. 

Paradoxically, by expanding the instructional and su- 
pervisory powers of the Catholic clergy, the Falloux 
Law (1850) undermined the ability of communes to re- 
sist the increasing religious influence. Although this de- 
velopment stymied the growth of Jewish primary edu- 
cation, it encouraged the creation of supplementary 
religious programs in the public schools. Haus argues 
that the new programs were part of a novel plan to 
broaden the appeal of French Judaism among affluent 
families and to respond to Catholic conversionary pres- 
sures. But most of all, supplementary instruction sig- 
nified the failure of Jewish communities to attain ad- 
equate funding for their schools. 

Haus skillfully chronicles the establishment of the 
central rabbinical academy in Metz in 1829 and the en- 
suing efforts to form a modern rabbinate. The mod- 
ernization of rabbinic training was viewed as crucial to 
the advancement of Jewish social integration, although 
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the precise steps toward the realization of this goal were 
extensively debated within the government and among 
consistorial leaders. As the rabbinical school budget 
came to depend almost entirely on public funding, the 
state gained considerable leverage in shaping the cur- 
riculum. Convinced that indifference to secular educa- 
tion undermined the ability of the French rabbinate to 
exercise moral influence, the Ministry of Religion re- 
quired Latin and Greek as part of rabbinic training. In 
addition to the clear link connecting the financial re- 
lationship between Judaism and state to the transfor- 
mation of the rabbinate, curricular reform reflected the 
changing public role that rabbis were expected to play 
as well as wider trends in French secondary education. 
Later, in an era of renewed emphasis on technical and 
scientific training, the school was able to reinforce the 
more traditional elements of rabbinical education. 
Part three is devoted to the rise of French anticleri- 
calism in the decades following the collapse of the Sec- 
ond Empire, especially as reflected in the Ferry laws 
(1878-1882). During this period, the political influence 
of the Catholic Church weakened while state influence 
in schooling grew stronger. Haus meticulously de- 
scribes how laicization led to the erosion of support for 
Jewish institutions. Even so, consistorial schools con- 
tinued to conform to standards set by the state, par- 
ticularly the subordination of religious instruction to 
secular studies, because they depended on municipal 
authorization. Following the separation of religion and 
state, the Consistory turned its attention to the absorp- 
tion of East European immigrants. Ultimately, consis- 
torial leaders abandoned the model of education that 
combined religious and secular learning in a specifically 
Jewish environment, and “in its place they created a 
more broadly defined Jewish educational space beyond 
the reach of French public life” (p. 150). In this shifting 
political environment, the unique elements of French 
Judaism were emphasized alongside the prominent 
place it was expected to occupy in the public sphere. 
Viewed through the lens of state funding, education 

offers a valuable perspective on the complex challenges 
facing modern Jewry. By examining the language and 
concerns of government officials alongside internal dis- 
cussions among Jewish leaders, this book advances our 
understanding of Jewish policy making, of the changing 
boundaries between Jewish and civic space, and of the 
evolving relationship of Jews and the state. 

Jay R. BERKOVITZ 

University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst 


SéBASTIEN Dusois. La révolution géographique en Bel- 
gique: Départementalisation, administration et représen- 
tations du territoire de la fin du XVIIT° au début du XIX 
siécle. (Classe des Lettres.) Brussels: Académie royale 
de Belgique. 2008. Pp. 335. €25.00. 


“It is a known fact,” Sébastien Dubois states, that the 


French Revolution modernized the political and ad- 
ministrative space of its small neighbor. Dubois, an ar- 
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chivist who has worked at the Royal Archives in Brus- 
sels and in Liége, nuances this view of the Belgian 
geographical revolution in his detailed study of the 
changing divisions of Belgian territory at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. Not everything changed. French 
revolutionaries organized departments on the founda- 
tion of Old Regime structures, and these territorial di- 
visions have been preserved in modern Belgian prov- 
inces. 

Dubois explores the organization of space but also 
analyzes the residents’ and rulers’ perceptions of that 
space. How, he asks, do the inhabitants change their 
identities from the period of Austrian rule at the end 
of the eighteenth century through independence in 
1789 through French rule and into independence in 
1830? In his “new historical geography,” he asks “how 
men represented themselves, lived, thought, and per- 
ceived space” (p. 16). Rather than featuring maps as 
would a classical historical geographer, he studies the 
“relations between political space and space, between 
geography and collective identity, and the ways one 
conditions the other” (p. 17). 

Territorial structures overlapped under the old re- 
gime structures creating a “confusion of jurisdictions” 
(p. 36). At the local level, the terroir was the land cul- 
tivated by a group of men, usually within a village or 
several hamlets. The parish was not only the ecclesi- 
astical division, but the social grouping of parishioners 
under one priest. The village was imprecisely delimited 
and defined. The boundaries of the seigneury often 
straddled and divided these local institutions. Above 
these structures ranged the state, understood both as an 
abstract political society and as a concrete entity that 
was broken into provinces. 

Political change throughout the period moved in the 
direction of centralization. The Brabant Revolution of 
1789 required the collaboration of all the provinces un- 
der the slogan “Union makes strength” (p. 41). The in- 
creasing intervention of the state in local affairs defined 
a greater sense of national identity. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, Dubois contends, it was not just a 
question of borders marking the limits of a monarch’s 
prerogatives but of a national identity defined by a com- 
mon culture. 

The driving force behind all of the reforms was the 
attempt to make the rule of the state more efficient. 
That meant eliminating overlapping jurisdictions. Aus- 
trian Emperor Joseph II divided the Belgian provinces 
into nine circles, all uniform and taking their orders 
from the center. Rather than replacing the Old Regime 
structures as historians often assume, Joseph superim- 
posed new institutions on old foundations. The French 
Committee of Public Safety had more room to maneu- 
ver as it tried to rationalize the state. There was even 
continuity among administrators, Dubois explains, trac- 
ing the career of Charles Doutrepont, a supporter of 
Joseph’s reforms, who led the Brabant revolutionaries 
and joined the French Administration centrale et su- 
périeure de la Belgique, all the while working to rev- 
olutionize the organization of space to regenerate the 
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Belgian provinces. As soon as French officials left, the 
old geographical terminology reappeared, but the cen- 
tral vision of a Belgian nation remained. 

Belgian nationality is a highly contested topic. 
Dubois considers the linguistic divide but only gives it 
the importance that contemporaries did: that is, fleet- 
ing references to the difficulties of administering this 
“‘bizarre assemblage of different countries where they 
speak German, Walloon, and Flemish” (p. 155). In- 
stead of tracing back the current struggles between the 
Flemish and Walloons, Dubois pays attention to rela- 
tions with German speakers, to the incorporation of 
Liége and Bouillon into Belgium. 

Dubois conducted research in fourteen separate ar- 
chives in Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
emburg. His meticulous research has allowed him to 
ferret out all of the significant references to territorial 
divisions and his thorough understanding of the period 
allows him to analyze these divisions and projects in 
their cultural context. He uses a wide range of docu- 
ments, including a set of 1776 essays in response to a 
question posed by the Academy of Brussels on the ef- 
fects of emigration on “the national character” of the 
Belgians (p. 169). He sets his understanding firmly in 
the context of recent historiography. Although the 
lengthy quotes convey a deep understanding of the pe- 
riod, they can interrupt the flow of the author’s argu- 
ment. Dubois traces each of the reform projects and the 
development of resistance in admirable detail. That 
makes this study, awarded a prize by the Belgian Royal 
Academy, useful to students of Belgian history, al- 
though the references to places ranging down to ham- 
lets and villages may exclude some non-specialists. 

JANET POLASKY 
University of New Hampshire 


K&Es BOTERBLOEM. The Fiction and Reality of Jan Struys: 
A Seventeenth-Century Dutch Globetrotter. New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan. 2008. Pp. vi, 315. £55.00. 


Jan Struys, a Dutch sail maker, recounted his “perilous 
and most unhappy voyages” in a book published in 
1676. By the late seventeenth century, travel accounts 
had become a very popular genre, both in the Dutch 
Republic and elsewhere in Europe. The publisher ex- 
pected substantial profits, as he had purchased a costly 
privilege from the States of Holland that protected his 
copyright for the next fifteen years. Still, the success of 
this volume must have been a surprise to both publisher 
and author. Dozens of reprints and abridged versions 
followed, not only in Dutch but also translated into 
French, German, English, and Russian. The book is a 
remarkable early example of a view of the world beyond 
Europe seen through the eyes of a traveler from a low 
station of life. It remained widely read well into the 
eighteenth century, and was used, for example, as a 
source by the famous French naturalist Comte de Buf- 
fon. Today the book remains important for historians 
of regions of the world visited by Struys, including Af- 
rica, Indonesia, Thailand, Taiwan, Japan, and the Ot- 
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toman Empire, where he served for a time as galley 
slave in the 1650s. The value of his work is particularly 
great for the history of Russia in the years around 1670, 
when he was in the service of the tsar. Another region 
to which Struys devotes much space is Safavid Iran, 
where he and several other Dutchmen in Russian ser- 
vice were captured. Here Struys was for the second time 
enslaved. After two years, in 1672, his freedom was pur- 
chased by a Polish diplomat. After extensive further 
travels he finally made it home.to the Dutch Republic. 
Kees Boterbloem has written a critical study about 
this successful book, both examining its literary aspects 
and gauging its historical value. Struys’s adventures 
sometimes seem exaggerated. But since so few adven- 
turous travels were recorded, we have relatively little 
comparative material with which to judge his account. 
Roelof van Gelder’s study of the travel accounts of Ger- 
man sailors and soldiers in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company could have served to stress this point. 
That fiction and reality could be a problematic mix was 
already clear at the time of the book’s publication. At 
the end of his life Struys had to defend himself against 
accusations of falsification. There were, and are, cer- 
tainly reasons for doubt. Boterbloem makes clear that 
the book was written by a ghostwriter, probably Olfert 
Dapper, a well-known scholar living in Amsterdam who 
himself had published several historical and geograph- 
ical books. As Boterbloem learned from archival ma- 
terial, Struys could not write and must have related his 
tales from memory. Struys’s travel accounts, particu- 
larly the first two sections on Asia and the Mediterra- 
nean, were, however, supplemented by his ghostwriter 
with stories from earlier publications. The more specific 
the details, the less authentic they were, concludes Bot- 
erbloem. However, there is also much original infor- 
mation, as is clear from the third part, on Russia. This 
section is the most extensively analyzed by Boterbloem, 
who is a specialist in the field of Russian history. Here 
he concludes that fiction never altogether replaces 
facts. And more than that, Struys is an important source 
for the reign of Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich and Stenka 
Razin’s rebellion. The book is also informative about 
the earliest efforts to build a Russian navy. This is of 
great interest as this was the period in which Russia 
began entering the European orbit. The book finally 
provides unique information about Struys’s encounters 
with the Muslim culture of Iran. Boterbloem’s study 
thus contributes to a number of important fields of his- 
torical study. 
RupoLF DEKKER 
Erasmus University Rotterdam 


ARIANNE BAGGERMAN and RupoLF DEKKER. Child of the 
Enlightenment: Revolutionary Europe Reflected in a Boy- 
hood Diary. Translated by Diane Wess. (Egodocu- 
ments and History, number 1.) Boston: Brill. 2009. Pp. 
xii, 553. $158.00. 


In 1791, just two years after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Otto van Eyck of the Netherlands was 
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given a diary by his parents. Although the eleven-year- 
old would have probably preferred something playful, 
the gift came with a burdensome assignment: Otto 
would have to record his education in its pages. His 
Dutch elite parents wanted to provide their eldest son 
with the latest ideas of the thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment. In the words of John Locke, Otto was a tabula 
rasa—but in the course of the following seven years, the 
pages filled with his thoughts and ideas from his books 
and school assignments. The reader quickly notices how 
Otto was educated and how the ideas of the enlightened 
pedagogues infiltrated and were disseminated into the 
mind of a teenager in late-eighteenth-century Holland. 

The main sources of this book are the diary record- 
ings that Otto kept between his eleventh and seven- 
teenth year (1791-1797). The authors, Arianne Bagger- 
man and Rudolf Dekker, set out to reconstruct Otto’s 
life by completely recreating his experiences and world 
in the 1790s. The book starts by climbing the tower of 
Delft just as Otto had done two hundred years earlier. 
Otto counted 333 steps to the top but there are actually 
365, one for each day of the year. Otto miscounted. To- 
day the view from the top is also different. The country 
estates that could have easily been seen in the distance 
beyond the city boundaries are no longer visible. Per- 
haps this is an allegory of the historian who tries to re- 
construct the past. Can the past ever be reconstructed 
and be true to its historical subjects, and can the his- 
torian see the past without being clouded by his own 
contemporary vision? 

In this respect the authors are successful, because 
they provide an excellent panoramic overview of Otto’s 
world and education. Drawing on a wide diversity of 
sources, including international and Dutch authors, 
pedagogical treatises and manuals, medical manuals, 
novels, family histories, encyclopedias, travelogues, and 
maps, Baggerman and Dekker carefully recreate the 
world in which Otto lived. They reconstruct and analyze 
his required reading, his study of the natural world with 
plants and animals, the social world he lived in, his geo- 
graphical environs, Dutch society at the time he lived, 
the meaning and significance of time, and the political 
upheaval that Dutch society underwent during the 
1780s. This upheaval was a preamble of the French 
Revolution, which in turn heralded the revolutionary 
change that Holland underwent after French occupa- 
tion. In the final chapter the authors address his lifelong 
poor health and ultimately his early death at the age of 
seventeen from tuberculosis. 

Otto is the eighteenth-century version of the “Boy in 
the Bubble.” Instead of oxygen being pumped into a 
germ-free plastic tent, every pedagogical thought and 
idea was carefully filtered into Otto. At many times 
there is an uneasy feeling about how controlled his ed- 
ucation was, and how his parents wanted him to grow 
up to their liking. For example, Otto intensely enjoyed 
being outdoors and doing manual labor together with 
the farmhands on his father’s estate. He dug and hauled 
sand in a wheelbarrow, and he disclosed in his diary that 
he enjoyed watching the men working. When he com- 
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plained to his parents that he would “rather be in the 
field helping the workers to drive the cart” than do his 
homework, his parents forbad him from watching the 
field hands. When Otto revealed that he wanted to be 
a farmer when he grew up, his parents strongly discour- 
aged that profession and encouraged him to be a lawyer 
or clergyman, occupations more suitable to the family’s 
elite social standing. This is more revealing about the 
nature of Otto’s enlightened parents than about him. 

When it comes to puberty and adolescence, the 
reader yearns for more about Otto’s rites of passage 
into becoming a man. With the exception of touching 
on the heated debate of masturbation in the eighteenth 
century, the authors avoid addressing the contempo- 
rary discourse on manhood and masculinity. In the 
years that Otto kept his diary (between his eleventh and 
seventeenth) he went through puberty, could have 
started drinking excessive amounts of alcohol, and 
could have been more rebellious in his behavior toward 
his parents, as was quite common for adolescents in the 
early modern period in all social echelons of Dutch so- 
ciety. The fact that the authors do not address these 
rites of passage suggests that even at the age of sev- 
enteen Otto was still (considered) a boy. 

Throughout the book, the nature and nurture debate 
lingers. Otto’s parents were lucky with him. He was a 
socially and morally well-adapted child, a good natured 
human being. He was clearly nurtured with an enlight- 
ened education by his progressive parents. The latter 
were the real children of the Enlightenment, because 
they consciously embraced enlightened pedagogical 
thought and wanted their children to grow up with its 
ideology. 

BENJAMIN ROBERTS 
Independent scholar 


MICHAEL PRINTYy. Enlightenment and the Creation of 
German Catholicism. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 246. $90.00. 


Michael Printy argues that an endeavor by civic-minded 
burghers and jurists to rethink the relationship between 
church and state in eighteenth-century Central Europe 
constituted a distinct Catholic Enlightenment, whose 
intellectual concerns and cultural accents framed Ger- 
man Catholicism for the next 150 years. This endeavor 
was reformist rather than revolutionary: it sprang from 
disillusionment not so much with Catholicism as with 
the institutional constraints and practical limitations of 
an imperial church weakened by rational criticism, in- 
cipient nationalism, and the economic and social im- 
peratives of state building. In presenting an intellectual 
project that reimagined the church as a vital and bind- 
ing force in modern public life, Printy joins Jonathan 
Sheehan, David Sorkin, Dale K. Van Kley, and other 
revisionist scholars who claim that the Enlightenment 
reshaped and reinvented, rather than simply attacked, 
traditional religion. 

Printy’s argument rests upon an imposing command 
of Latin, German, and French texts, whose authors 
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translated Enlightenment ideas about a rightly ordered 
civil society into the idiom of Reform Catholicism. In- 
cluded in the tightly integrated analysis are such pivotal 
theorists as Johann Nikolaus von Hontheim, whose le- 
gal challenge to papal primacy aroused dedicated re- 
formist energies, as well as lesser-known figures like the 
imperial councilor Joseph Sartori, who pleaded for de- 
cisive state intervention in ecclesiastical finance. Printy 
also considers relevant pamphlet literature and opinion 
journalism, whose defining élan expressed abiding re- 
gard for the institutional and cultural contributions of 
historic Christianity as well as the individualism char- 
acteristic of rational reassessment. 

Reformist sympathies developed along three main 
vectors of critique. The primary target was the juris- 
dictional power of the papal monarchy, which, accord- 
ing to Hontheim and the German Gallicans, had 
usurped German liberties and could not withstand legal 
scrutiny. Printy’s articulate examination of the histor- 
ical status of papal claims in the minds of these early 
reformers anchors the remainder of the study. The re- 
formers’ reassertion of the episcopal idea did more 
than demand autonomy. It also emboldened a gener- 
ation of Catholic intellectuals to press a right to refor- 
mulate and direct the church as it adjusted to modern 
conditions. The Febronian struggle was thus the cradle 
and the galvanizing event of the Catholic Enlighten- 
ment in Central Europe. 

Reformers were just as keen to curtail the temporal 
powers of the Reichskirche, and by the same rhetorical 
devices of usurpation and recovery. Worldly cathedral 
chapters, wealthy benefices, and exemption from tax- 
ation were not ordained by an independent ecclesias- 
tical society; rather, Germany’s huge clerical establish- 
ment was a product of accidental and positive laws, 
which the secular state was authorized, at any time, to 
rescind. Now was the time. The utilitarian concerns of 
state building demanded the suppression of monaster- 
ies, amortization of clerical wealth, and heavy taxation 
of church property. 

The reformers’ arrogation to the state economic mat- 
ters that had traditionally pertained to salvation was, in 
fact, just part of their general revision of German social 
life, which also required the rationalization of “super- 
stitious” Baroque piety. Pilgrimages, Marian sodalities, 
village miracles, the imprecations of Jesuit harangue— 
these encouraged but idleness and fanaticism in the 
common people, reformers alleged, and could not be 
tolerated in a prosperous civil society led by reasonable, 
morally probative, and practical men. Here Printy es- 
tablishes most successfully the bourgeois foundations 
of Reform Catholicism. 

Because it neglects such basic topics as humanitar- 
ianism, popular sovereignty, the growing epistemolog- 
ical hegemony of inductive science, and expanding pub- 
lic spheres, Printy’s study of Reform Catholicism, 
however well designed and subtle, is not a fully con- 
textualized addition to Enlightenment scholarship. 
And yet it is hard to imagine an account of the Catholic 
Enlightenment in Central Europe without Printy’s con- 
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tribution, for it persuasively establishes the interpretive 
framework of accommodation within which the history 
of Reform Catholicism unfolded. I am less enthusiastic 
about Printy’s further assertion that the Reform Ca- 
tholicism of the eighteenth century explains the pre- 
dicament of the Catholic bourgeoisie in the nineteenth. 
Protestant nationalists and ultramontane clergy may 
very well have compelled the Catholic Mittelstand to re- 
side somewhere “between Germany and Rome” (p. 
217), but leaving it at that is a simplification in need of 
greater analytical precision. The official nationalism of 
the Imperial German state, for example, even at its 
most intolerant and aggressive, was more seductive 
among Catholic bourgeois than Printy assumes, while 
popular piety, despite appearances, very often served 
rational ends, such as the attainment of literacy and ed- 
ucation. The determination of “what it meant to be 
German” (p. 21), then, as well as what it meant to be 
“enlightened,” remained, for the bourgeoisie as well as 
for the lower classes, decidedly open questions. Despite 
these reservations, Printy has written an intellectually 
ambitious and learned study of the cohesion and iden- 
tity of modern bourgeois Catholicism. Its academic 
quality is offset by regrettably indifferent copyediting of 
text, notes, and bibliography. 

JEFFREY T. ZALAR 

University of Wisconsin, 

Whitewater 


Tit VAN RaHpEN. Jews and Other Germans: Civil So- 
ciety, Religious Diversity, and Urban Politics in Breslau, 
1860-1925. Translated by Marcus BrRAINARD. (George 
L. Mosse Series in Modern European Cultural and In- 
tellectual History.) Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 477. Cloth $65.00, paper $29.95. 


ABRAHAM ASCHER. A Community under Siege: The Jews 
of Breslau under Nazism. (Stanford Studies in Jewish 
History and Culture.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 2007. Pp. x, 324. $55.00. 


The study of the modern German Jewish experience is 
veering into two realms of research: modern Jewish his- 
tory and the Holocaust. As long as historians of Ger- 
man Jewry documented the torturous path toward 
emancipation, Jews’ exclusion and marginalization, as 
well as the allegedly unmitigated process of assimila- 
tion, their works provided an instructive context into 
which the history of harassment, intimidation, and de- 
struction of the Holocaust could be placed. During the 
last decades, however, historians of German Jewry have 
created an ever more complex and varied account that 
investigates the identity formation of German Jewry 
and Jews’ integration and acceptance into the German 
middle class. Where German Jewish historians found 
openness and acceptance, historians of the Holocaust 
forged a narrative of marginalization, hatred, and vi- 
olence. These discrepancies are nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the field of local studies. These two local 
studies on Breslau constitute a welcome opportunity to 
bring together the diverging interests. 
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The Silesian city was inhabited by the third-largest 
Jewish community in Germany; its 20,000 members 
represented four to eight percent of the city’s popula- 
tion from 1860 to 1925. Till van Rahden pursues his 
investigation by placing Breslau’s Jewish history in the 
context of an open German society largely untainted by 
the relentless forces of the homogenizing nation-state. 
His book therefore endeavors to document the relative 
openness and fluidity of the “multicultural liberalism” 
in this former German metropolis (p. 5). Offering a se- 
ries of historiographic revisions, he identifies Jews nei- 
ther as members of a self-contained subculture nor as 
an excluded minority, but aims to write “the history of 
German Jews simultaneously as a part of Jewish, Ger- 
man-Jewish, and German history” (p. 3). 

In Breslau, Jews were disproportionately overrepre- 
sented in the middle class, liberal politics, and society; 
existing discrimination never resulted in the breakdown 
of the city’s experiment with the politics of diversity. 
Abraham Ascher’s book focuses on Breslau Jewry as a 
microcosm of Jews in Germany under Nazism. Like 
others before him, Ascher reveals the complexity of the 
situation of Jews during this period and captures a cou- 
rageous and defiant community that remained commit- 
ted to its place in Germany even on the eve of its own 
destruction. 

Both studies are meticulously researched, utilizing 
scores of published and archival resources and, in As- 
cher’s case, interviews with Jews from Breslau who sur- 
vived the Holocaust as well as his own recollections. In 
Rahden’s account, Breslau’s society remained fairly di- 
verse and pluralistic, negotiating ethnic, cultural, and 
regional differences. His densely documented book in- 
vestigates social status, income levels, Jews’ participa- 
tion in associational life, intermarriages, and education, 
as well as resentment and hatred. The rise of political 
antisemitism in Breslau among a broad range of Cath- 
olic and right-wing nationalist dissenters in the 1880s 
proved to be a short-lasting intrusion into the liberal 
city politics that remained in effect until World War I. 
Conflicts over naturalization further undergird Rah- 
den’s argument, as the Prussian state government 
tended to override more liberal local recommendations 
to naturalize foreign Jews on the basis of their contri- 
bution to the city’s economy. 

Confronting World War I, Rahden accentuates the 
contrast between the liberal politics of the Kaiserreich 
and the breakdown of interreligious social links and ris- 
ing violence in the 1920s. By the late 1920s the former 
liberal-minded Silesian capital saw the Nazi Party gain- 
ing higher electoral votes than the national average. Its 
rapid success might undermine Rahden’s portrait of 
prewar Breslau, but his concluding chapter brings a 
number of specific local causes to bear that eroded 
Breslau’s liberal politics. Weimar’s repeal of the three- 
class suffrage system undermined Jews’ prominent po- 
sition in local politics and contributed significantly to 
weakening the left-wing liberalism that had tradition- 
ally restrained antisemitic voices in Breslau. Inflation 
eroded much of the economic profile of the Jewish com- 
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munity, which also absorbed during the Weimar Re- 
public large numbers of mostly poor East European 
Jews. Finally, the shift of Germany’s eastern borders 
westward turned the city into a frontier of German-Pol- 
ish antagonism, the operational base for the Freikorps, 
and a hub of refugees from the former province of 
Posen (pp. 232-235). 

Ascher’s study commences where Rahden’s book 
ends. Ascher, a specialist on late imperial Russia, ded- 
icated himself to this study partly for personal reasons. 
Individual memories of the early phases of persecution 
are woven into the historical narrative but remain 
largely relegated to the introduction. The author begins 
by reviewing the history of Breslau’s vibrant Jewish 
community from the Middle Ages to the Nazi period. 
Within this survey Rahden’s success story appears as a 
fleeting moment in the longue durée of the community’s 
past. To be sure, Ascher acknowledges the fairly high 
level of integration (pp. 42-48), but unlike Rahden he 
contends that the Jewish community was, despite its 
economic success, socially isolated. Moreover, he gives 
more weight to the surge of antisemitism in the city. In 
1880 5,000 people from Breslau signed a petition that 
circulated in Germany calling for the exclusion of Jews 
from teaching positions and governmental services (p. 
49). 

Ascher also emphasizes that the Jewish community 
was severely weakened during the Weimar Republic. At 
the height of the Depression, thirty percent of the Jew- 
ish community received support from the Jewish Wel- 
fare Office (p. 37). In addition, like Rahden, Ascher 
observes the early erosion of left-wing liberalism in the 
city. Social Democratic support in 1924 declined to 
30.12 percent in comparison to 50.9 percent in 1919. In 
1932, citizens of Breslau voted disproportionally for the 
Nazi Party (43.5 percent compared to 37.4 percent na- 
tionally; p. 60). 

Ascher describes Jews’ responses to social margin- 
alization, harassment, and violence. The community 
turned inward and ties strengthened that signaled a 
“stance of defiance” (p. 23). In 1935, the community 
dedicated substantial funds to the renovation of the 
crumbling New Synagogue, and Rabbi Hermann Vo- 
gelstein, preaching on the High Holy Days that Sep- 
tember, described the commitment and religious devo- 
tion of Breslau’s Jews as a means to “remain upright” 
(p. 122). New cultural and educational institutions were 
created to meet new demands when economic pressure 
made it increasingly impossible for community mem- 
bers to function economically. Pride surfaced as a key 
word in local Jewish newspapers of the time (p. 88), and 
Ascher delineates Jews’ constant attempt to provide for 
themselves and to refuse either to “abandon their in- 
stitutions or the values they had nurtured” (p. 24). 
While the intensifying Aryanization deprived Jews of 
their ability to make a living, the community managed 
to keep its school and other institutions open until 
spring 1942. Moreover, the support of the community 
by some of its affluent members allowed the mainte- 
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nance of institutions that both provided for Jews in 
Breslau and supported emigration. 

Acknowledging the importance of Nazi racialism, 
which deemed Jews to be inferior to Aryans and a 
threat to German society, Ascher detects a level of 
“sheer thuggery and sadism” that ideology alone could 
not have generated (p. 22). Even prior to Kristallnacht, 
carefully crafted lists documented the assets of individ- 
ual Jews and of the community as a whole (p. 132). The 
legal pretense of the Nazi onslaught barely veiled the 
criminal appropriation of Jewish wealth, meshing ideo- 
logical motives with simple greed. Indeed, even the 
Breslau police, who aided the “legal” looting of Jewish 
assets, expressed unease about Germans personally 
profiting from the plight of the Jews. In 1938, the police 
chief of Breslau noted that individual profiteering 
“arouses a considerable amount of agitation among the 
public” (p. 181). 

At least up until late 1937 it appeared to some as if 
Breslau’s Jews might survive the onslaught (p. 111). 
Members of the community hoped that the Nuremburg 
Laws represented the last of the severe Nazi measures. 
In 1935 Jewish war veterans still received an Honorary 
Cross “in the name of Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor” 
(p. 113). Up until 1938 there was still some consolation 
in the fact that Jews could count on receiving their pen- 
sions. But renewed violence in late 1937 and Kri- 
stallnacht in 1938 led to economic deprivation, destruc- 
tion of property, and the disappearance of 2,400 men 
during a pogrom that terrified the community. By the 
autumn of 1939, over one half of the Jewish population 
had emigrated. As early as May 29 of that year, Gaule- 
iter Karl Hanke had announced his intention to purge 
the city of its Jewish inhabitants. By May 1945, only 160 
Jews remained in Breslau. 

Ascher’s traditional account of the community’s de- 
struction illuminates another chapter in the history of 
the Holocaust. Rahden’s book, by contrast, takes an im- 
mensely innovative and compelling approach to the 
study of German Jewry and to German history in gen- 
eral. His revisions of previous historiographical certain- 
ties open a new path to the modern Jewish experience 
and can serve as a model for the investigation of nation- 
states and their internal social, ethnic, and religious di- 
versity. Rahden’s method might at times seem to priv- 
ilege the history of the universal at the expense of the 
particular. The internal process of Jews’ cultural and 
religious modernization is treated comparatively 
lightly. Yet his study does much more than tell the story 
of a regional Jewish community: it reviews the legacy of 
liberalism, its success and failure in Breslau, and en- 
courages his readers to continue this questioning. 

It is unfortunate that Ascher barely ever cites or en- 
gages Rahden’s interpretation directly, but in the end, 
these two books are a welcome addition to the plethora 
of local studies. They complement one another without 
contradicting each other significantly and present an 
important convergence of two realms of scholarly in- 
vestigation. To be sure, Rahden attributes the collapse 
of liberal consensus in Breslau to local as well as na- 
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tional causes, while Ascher gives more significance to 
longstanding forms of resentment and hatred and the 
radicalization of antisemitism. Both books remind us 
that assessing the roots and longevity of antisemitic 
thought and behavior remains a difficult task. 
Nits H. ROEMER 
University of Texas, 
Dallas 


CHRISTIAN SAEHRENDT. Kunst als Botschafter einer kiinst- 
lichen Nation: Studien zur Rolle der bildenden Kunst in 
der Auswartigen Kulturpolitik der DDR. (Pallas Athene: 
Beitrage zur Universitats- und Wissenschaftsge- 
schichte, number 27.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag. 
2009. Pp. 197. €34.00. 


Diplomatic and cultural history find common ground in 
Christian Saehrendt’s study of German cultural policy 
as an integral part of foreign policy. Nominally a book 
on the role of art in the German Democratic Republic’s 
(GDR) diplomatic strategy to establish itself in the 
global community as a legitimate, sovereign state, this 
work achieves a much larger goal. In just over 150 
pages, Saehrendt offers a fascinating history of Germa- 
ny’s turn to culture as diplomacy beginning with the end 
of World War I. The emphasis on the GDR in the 
book’s title and English-language summary in the ap- 
pendix (pp. 175-197) is thus both understated and 
slightly misleading, since the author makes clear that 
the evolution of art as a marker of national sovereignty 
has long been a part of German domestic and inter- 
national policies, an aspect of foreign policy that has 
not received enough attention in more traditional dip- 
lomatic accounts of German history. 

Beginning with Germany’s diplomatic isolation after 
the Great War, Saehrendt identifies recurring themes 
in German political history. First, Germany’s reputa- 
tion as a diplomatic powerhouse ended decisively in 
1918, forcing the foreign affairs office to refashion its 
approach to maintaining economic and political ties to 
other countries. Art quickly filled the vacuum left by the 
elimination of traditional diplomatic practices. Ger- 
many, shunned by the world, developed a new kind of 
diplomacy, one aimed at establishing mutual respect 
between its and other nations’ citizens rather than fo- 
cusing on individual statesmen. Over the course of the 
twentieth century, a program of cultural diplomacy be- 
came the hallmark of German regimes’ interactions 
with the world. 

With rare exception, German cultural diplomacy 
consistently proceeded along identifiable steps. First, 
German politicians looked to showcase German culture 
in other countries in ways that would reach a large num- 
ber of people. German foreign affairs offices estimated 
that art exhibits, in particular sculpture and paintings, 
would command thousands of visitors (as opposed to a 
few hundred audience members at musical performanc- 
es; p. 31). Second, the appropriate target audience had 
to be found. In most cases over the century, Germany 
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looked to other countries for citizens of German her- 
itage. The belief in an “ethnic card” that, if played cor- 
rectly, would open a country’s door to other citizens 
extended to encouraging German artists to work in the 
other country’s language in order to keep their art ac- 
cessible. Thus, in the United States, German artists 
produced text in English (pp. 15-16); at the opening of 
a 1929 German-Polish exhibit in Warsaw, the German 
ambassador spoke in French in order to emphasize his 
message of the international character of art (p. 20). 
Finally, German governments relied heavily on a mix- 
ture of third parties and government-sponsored orga- 
nizations to arrange and finance art exhibits, so that art 
historians and museum curators exercised strong influ- 
ence over an exhibit’s content and message. This policy 
continues to the present day, as seen in such organi- 
zations as the Goethe Institute, and has largely miti- 
gated traditional diplomats’ attempts at inserting 
overtly political messages into cultural exhibits (pp. 14, 
25,55 Je 

To be sure, the content of such exhibits reflected 
changes in German regimes and their diplomatic ob- 
jectives. The Weimar Republic became synonymous 
with modernity in the interwar years, while expression- 
ist art all but disappeared from exhibits on tour because 
of its perceived association with a warmongering Ger- 
many, only to reappear as an example of art-cum-po- 
litical criticism in later years (pp. 13-15, 55). Unsur- 
prisingly, during the National Socialist period, German 
policy makers eliminated Jewish artists from the rep- 
ertoire (p. 29) while pursuing different approaches to 
cultural diplomacy in Western Europe and the United 
States versus Eastern Europe. Countries like France 
enjoyed prestigious exchanges of French and German 
artists—an attempt to disprove perceptions of Ger- 
mans as barbarians (p. 41). In East European countries 
such as Poland, German officials repressed the occu- 
pied country’s own art, banning anything that smacked 
of nationalism, and exhibited Germany’s “superior” 
works (p. 44). Here, Saehrendt demonstrates that even 
a dictatorship could not always agree on its cultural dip- 
lomatic practices: before World War II ended art ex- 
changes, Adolf Hitler increasingly refused to allow ex- 
cellent German art to leave the country for fear of 
losing it to other countries’ museums permanently (p. 
45). Much ink has been spilled on the occupying pow- 
ers’ own cultural policies in the two Germanies after 
World War II; Saehrendt illustrates that East and West 
German cultural-diplomatic policies provided under- 
pinnings for each emerging state’s claim to being the 
true, and better, Germany. 

Saehrendt’s book has implications that reach far be- 
yond the role of arts in the rise and fall of the GDR. His 
wide-ranging use of sources, which includes numerous 
archival documents, twentieth-century exhibit cata- 
logues from around the world, and correspondence 
with curators, results in a compelling argument about 
the role of art in nations’ diplomatic credibility. The 
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work represents a major achievement in the historiog- 
raphy of modern nation building. 
BENITA BLESSING 
Ohio University 


Susan Barton. Healthy Living in the Alps: The Origins 
of Winter Tourism in Switzerland, 1860-1914. (Studies in 
Popular Culture.) New York: Manchester University 
Press, distributed by Palgrave Macmillan, New York. 
2008. Pp. 202. £55.00. 


From the 1860s on, a few Swiss alpine villages were 
transformed from mostly poor rural communities into 
prosperous towns that catered to the needs and desires 
of members of the European elites. Some of these 
towns, such as Davos, Arosa, and Leysin, became ex- 
clusive health resorts where wealthy patients went to 
seek cures from tuberculosis or other ailments. Readers 
of Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain (1924) will be 
familiar with the daily routine of the prosperous people 
seeking health and pleasure in a Davos sanatorium 
prior to World War I. 

This book explores the origins of Switzerland’s 
health, wellness, and winter tourism industry. In five 
case studies, Susan Barton describes the similarities 
and differences between different resort towns. While 
the resort of Leysin discouraged the development of 
winter sports attractions and therefore attracted people 
who were mostly concerned about their health, the re- 
sorts of Grindelwald and St. Moritz quickly acquired 
major reputations as winter playgrounds for the 
wealthy. St. Moritz actively discouraged potential vis- 
itors who suffered from tuberculosis and promoted it- 
self as a destination for the fit and healthy. By contrast, 
Davos and Arosa became centers for winter sports by 
building on their reputations as health resorts. 

A study like Barton’s has the potential to explore the 
complex dynamics among more or less regimented cur- 
ative regimes in sanatoria, the luxury consumption de- 
manded by wealthy clients, and the pleasure industry 
emerging around winter sports. Unfortunately the book 
falls short in this respect. The author concentrates on 
the institutional history of various tourism and sana- 
torium establishments and barely touches on more in- 
teresting questions about the social dynamics that fed 
the expanding tourism industry. There is little discus- 
sion of people’s expectations and experiences. Her de- 
scriptions of the expansion of Swiss traffic infrastruc- 
ture explain how people could get to particular 
destinations, but this tells us little about people’s mo- 
tivations to go there in the first place. In her final chap- 
ter Barton asks, “Who were the first winter sports men 
and women?” The way she answers the question is in- 
dicative of her anecdotal approach that pays little at- 
tention to overarching historical narratives and concep- 
tual frameworks. The chapter consists of dozens of 
short biographical notes about British winter sports 
tourists that are based mostly on British census data. 
While she can show that not all of the visitors came 
from a background of wealth—there were also middle 
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and even lower-middle-class tourists—this approach 
makes for very tedious reading and provides only lim- 
ited insights. 

The book would certainly have benefited from a more 
thorough engagement with the scholarship in the his- 
tory of medicine, social history, and the history of lei- 
sure and sports. The author relies for the most part on 
local and regional histories and ignores more important 
works that might have sharpened her conceptual focus. 
Her discussion of tuberculosis treatments in sanatoria, 
for example, would have greatly benefited from Flurin 
Condrau’s Lungenheilanstalt und Patientenschicksal: 
Sozialgeschichte der Tuberkulose in Deutschland und Eng- 
land im spdaten 19. und friihen 20. Jahrhundert (2000). 
Barton makes scattered references to climatological 
approaches in medicine, but she does not fully explore 
the scientific and cultural assumptions that informed 
contemporary treatment regimes for tuberculosis. 
There is also no discussion of the by now extensive lit- 
erature on fin-de-siécle health reform in other national 
contexts. Still, Barton has raised important questions 
about the relationship between health seeking and the 
rise of modern winter sports. How modern medical un- 
derstandings and alpine health resorts might have fur- 
thered the rise and acceptance of a modern pleasure 
industry is certainly an issue that deserves further ex- 
ploration. 

MIcHAEL Hau 
Monash University 


MonIQuE O’CoNNELL. Men of Empire: Power and Ne- 
gotiation in Venice’s Maritime State. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
number 127:1.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 253. $55.00. 


This is a book about the Venetian maritime state, a sub- 
ject much neglected both by English-language scholars, 
who have focused attention on the metropolis, and by 
Italian scholars, who have focused attention on the 
mainland empire as part of a debate about statehood in 
early modern Italy. Monique O’Connell examines the 
institutional structure of dominion, exploring the ten- 
sion between the public roles and private lives of the 
governors sent out from Venice to administer its em- 
pire. Her book is based on extensive primary research 
in numerous archives, and although this detail is over- 
whelming at times, with its long lists of dates, names, 
and offices, it will make the text a key instrument for 
further research in this field. 

Chapter one provides a useful political narrative of 
the development of the Venetian maritime empire from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, with a focus on 
the fifteenth century. Chapter two examines the insti- 
tutional structure of governance, and here O’Connell 
uses a detailed analysis of electoral records to demon- 
strate the tendency of patrician families to develop con- 
nections with particular places. In theory, the Venetian 
republican system of rotating officials excluded private 
interest from governance; in practice, O'Connell shows 
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that private connections were essential to the function- 
ing of power and the need to mediate between Venetian 
and local interests. For many Venetian families, the 
concentration of office-holding in certain locations was 
a deliberate strategy to complement their private in- 
terests, further consolidated by ties of marriage to local 
elites, a theme explored in chapter three. These net- 
works of interlocking interests were particularly dense 
on Crete, which receives special attention here. 

This corresponds to the model of the Renaissance 
state developed by Giorgio Chittolini and others 
(Origini dello stato [1994]), a system that formally main- 
tained local privileges and customs within a composite 
state structure. At the same time, overall unity was pro- 
vided by a complex system of superior justice, encom- 
passing both the “ordinary” appeal process and “ex- 
traordinary” supplications for grazie (favors). This 
provided a field in which the tensions between central 
and local authorities and different legal systems could 
be worked out, with further flexibility deriving from 
Venice’s traditional emphasis on the arbitrium (discre- 
tion) of judges. In chapter four, O’Connell shows how 
justice was a matter of ongoing (and sometimes inter- 
minable) negotiation between multiple actors: central 
authorities in Venice, governors, indigenous elites, and 
ordinary subjects. For example, peasants in Crete might 
appeal to central Venetian authorities against the 
abuses of feudal lords. In this way, those who had served 
as governors might continue to influence local affairs 
after their return to Venice, through membership of 
high political or judicial councils. Chapter five shows 
how personal networks served in the procurement of 
grazie outside the field of justice, for example in order 
to obtain offices, pensions, or debt relief. This “state- 
centered patronage system” (p. 107) was a key mech- 
anism for the construction and maintenance of loyalty 
in delicate political contexts where Venetian authority 
was often weak and contested by rival powers and local 
resistance. Although in some ways the consolidation of 
private ties among governors and local elites smoothed 
the mechanisms of power, it could also be a source of 
tension for those excluded from the network. Chapter 
six explores cases where the fine line distinguishing 
state-sanctioned public favors from corruption was 
crossed, and the mechanisms employed by Venetian au- 
thorities to check the activities of local governors whose 
private influence might upset a fragile balance of 
power. This theme is further taken up in chapter seven, 
which examines instances of rebellion in Dalmatia and 
Crete: 

Overall this is a model of conscientious, skillful, and 
extensive research that employs a wide range of sources 
from Venice and various archives of the maritime em- 
pire to enrich our understanding of the early modern 
state and the way it functioned in practice, emphasizing 
the complexity of public and private interactions. Ney- 
ertheless, there are some gaps in the picture. The book 
needed a conclusion to place its findings in the broader 
context of scholarship on empire. There is no attention 
here to economic factors, despite the fact that trade and 
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landholding were a key aspect of both public and pri- 
vate interests in empire. The overwhelmingly institu- 
tional focus of the book also left me wondering how the 
maritime state was different from the mainland empire. 
How did the interlocking personal networks empha- 
sized by O’Connell influence cultural relations in a 
world where Catholic and Orthodox faiths and Islam 
were brought into direct engagement? How did these 
cultural encounters feed back into metropolitan cul- 
ture? This book provides a useful tool for future re- 
search, but there is much still to be done. 

JAMES E. SHAW 

University of Sheffield 
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R. Burr Litcurretp. Florence Ducal Capital, 
1530-1630. Electronic book. New York: ACLS Human- 
ities E-Book. 2008. 


The fruit of a Herculean scholarly endeavor, this book 
subjects three well-known censuses of the Medici dukes 
(1551, 1561, and 1632) to exhaustive statistical analysis 
in order to reveal trends in the city’s social demography, 
economy, class structure, and occupational profile, as 
well as its courtly culture and processional and everyday 
life. R. Burr Litchfield exploits wherever possible the 
E-Book format and the Internet, and he encourages the 
reader to consider major themes in relation to their ur- 
ban matrix. He eschews extravagant claims, cautioning 
that variables such as incomplete reporting and the dif- 
ferent purposes for which the surveys were conducted 
mean that his censuses are not always directly compa- 
rable (see par. 29). He also observes that none of the 
surveys used here is as comprehensive as its republican 
ancestor, the tax surveys of the catasto carried out in- 
termittently in Florence between 1427 and 1480. Each 
of Litchfield’s censuses, however, and the other surveys 
with which he supplements them, contains rich veins of 
information including names, surnames, household 
structure, occupation, street addresses (of domestic 
and commercial property), values of rental property, 
building patterns, patterns of morbidity, and a host of 
other data. Combined as they are here, these sources 
constitute a goldmine for the historian who wishes to 
shed light on a period of social and cultural transfor- 
mation that has remained little known to all but a few 
specialists, but which is no less historically significant 
than the legendary cultural flowering that occurred in 
Florence from the early decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

The seven chapters of this study reveal how the res- 
idential patterns of noble and patrician courtiers, 
courtly officials, and the host of functionaries and work- 
ers who depended on ducal patronage responded to 
the intra-urban migrations of the Medici court in the 
period studied. Litchfield investigates numerous other 
changes, of which the following are merely indicative: 
the fading influence of republican institutions—such as 
the administrative neighborhoods known as gonfa- 
loni—in a city animated increasingly by officially sanc- 
tioned class division; the complementary patterns of 
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palace-building by upwardly mobile courtiers that oc- 
curred in this absolutist milieu; the hierarchical redis- 
tribution of trades and occupations; the increasing ten- 
dency for fathers to immure their daughters in convents 
as family wealth failed to keep pace with an inflationary 
dowry market. 

This book is symbiotically linked to the valuable On- 
line Gazetteer of Sixteenth Century Florence that Litch- 
field posted on the website of Brown University in 2006. 
The Gazetteer overlays Don Stefano Buonsignori’s fa- 
mously detailed axonometric map of Florence (created 
in 1589) with a grid of eighty-seven squares, each of 
which covers one small urban zone. Users can “visit” 
each zone by clicking on a square to obtain an enlarged 
bird’s-eye view accompanied by a brief résumé of the 
area’s major features and socioeconomic character. 
(These résumés are in their turn drawn mainly from the 
surveys used for the book reviewed here.) As an 
E-Book, the chapters are divided into numbered para- 
graphs. Paragraphs are interspersed with numerous 
maps based on the grid from the Gazetteer. The maps 
plot the trends revealed by Litchfield’s database, and 
represent the spatial dimension of the subject being dis- 
cussed. Very often, indeed, Litchfield devotes his ar- 
gumentative narrative directly to detailed explanation 
of the maps developed from the database. Every so of- 
ten, a hyperlink appears in the text, which takes one to 
the enlarged view of the relevant sector in the Gazetteer. 
This and other comparable innovations capitalize quite 
imaginatively on the potential of the electronic format 
(though the book is laborious and tiring to read on 
screen, and no hard copy version is available). 

I remain unsure as to whether Litchfield successfully 
marries the Internet to the conventional academic 
monograph. The Gazetteer is used in a largely illustra- 
tive mode, and while I recognize the great challenges 
involved, I had hoped for more adventurous integration 
of the two media, perhaps to create more finely grained 
analysis of fewer major themes than are covered here. 
The book underuses images, which are too sparse, func- 
tion only as illustrations, and are not integrated in ways 
that might have provided deeper insight into the com- 
plex workings of the city’s urban culture and evolution. 
One also feels the argument see-saw between broad- 
brush survey and microscopic narrative: the argument 
in the early chapters in particular is extremely general; 
at later stages themes such as the position of migrants 
(par. 279) and of non-patrician widows (par. 280) re- 
ceive almost lapidary treatment. 

Litchfield’s book should act as a spur to further de- 
tailed investigation of these and many other challenging 
themes. Those who undertake such work will find them- 
selves referring again and again to this important study, 
and scholars who specialize in other early modern Eu- 
ropean centers will find it of great comparative interest. 

Nicuo.as A. ECKSTEIN 
University of Sydney 


ELEONORA CANEPARI. Stare in compagnia: Strategie di in- 
urbamento e forme associative nella Roma del Seicento. 
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(Studi di storia, number 2.) Soveria Mannelli: Rubbet- 
tino. 2007. Pp. 207. €12.00. 


How did strangers adjust to new milieux in an early 
modern, stratified society? Which were the strategies 
pursued to build social relations in urban environments, 
which were notably unfavorable to people coming from 
outside the city walls? 

This brief but intensively researched book answers 
these and other questions about the social history of 
early modern Europe. Using a single case-study, the 
Confraternity (Compagnia) of Santa Maria dell’Orto of 
Rome during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Eleonora Canepari traces the ways through which for- 
eigners tried to acquire and maintain their social status 
in the host city. The historical approach follows the Ital- 
ian tradition of microhistory; the constant reference to 
other social sciences (especially anthropology) allows 
us comparisons and invites other studies in this rich 
field of research. 

The book is divided into three parts. While the first 
part discusses representative social ties for immigrants 
in Rome, the second part is devoted to institutional and 
social functions of the confraternity. Finally, three case- 
histories analyze how membership could be used by so- 
cial actors in order to achieve a variety of goals. 

Beside the importance of common origins, the labor 
market and the neighborhood seem to have been cru- 
cial sites for immigrants’ establishment in new cities. In 
particular the analysis of labor reveals that urban guilds 
in Rome were relatively open, in line with the findings 
of recent works on many other European cities. The 
fundamental division was not between citizens and 
strangers, or Romans and non-Romans, but between 
moving and resident people; for guilds the main need 
was that foreigners paid taxes and recognized their au- 
thority. Aside from shared location of origin, work ap- 
pears as the first element that allowed the construction 
of social ties. In social life and in daily practices, mas- 
ters and apprentices were not on different plans, fol- 
lowing the formal guild hierarchy. Work also created 
social networks among people inside and outside 
Rome. To have worked together, perhaps in other cit- 
ies, was a useful resource for a better integration. In this 
context, the craft became a “social space” where het- 
erogeneous groups or individuals could meet. 

Although work and common origins were the first el- 
ements of the long process of identity construction for 
immigrants, they do not explain how foreigners got ac- 
cess to urban resources and how social groups were 
made. On this point Canepari shows that social ties in- 
side the Compagnia were not horizontal or homoge- 
nous, rather they embraced the small sellers as well as 
the great merchant. Craft specialization was absent, 
though members worked mainly in food production and 
distribution. In particular, the sharing of three aspects 
with local Roman nobility (the rent of lands in the coun- 
tryside, the rent of workshops or houses in Rome, the 
purchases of foods and other merchandise both in 
Rome and in the countryside) allowed for the forma- 
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tion of social capital useful during small emergencies 
and wider economic crisis. Groups were transversal and 
individuals participated more or less in the life of the 
entire confraternity. The community represented an 
important tool used occasionally in order to know peo- 
ple and to ask for help, but also more frequently in or- 
der to reinforce social status within the city. 

Canepari shows deeply how membership gave differ- 
ent resources, both symbolic and social. The social 
meaning of “Stay in Compagnia” (the book’s title) is 
surely the most interesting and innovative part of this 
work. Here confraternity and membership represented 
a tool through which strangers (and also non-strangers) 
could build and reinforce their various social networks. 
The case of the women is exemplary. Beside their pres- 
ence in the labor market, Canepari shows clearly how 
the Compagnia allowed them to pursue both economic 
activities and social relations. 

This particular function of the confraternity is also 
shown through three exemplary case-histories. Pietro 
Antonio Sodano was a stranger who only wished to in- 
teract minimally with his host country, remaining a for- 
eigner and using common origin especially to manage 
his economic interests at home. Although membership 
was useful in gaining access to the urban environment, 
Pietro remained strictly linked to his origins. By con- 
trast, Ambrogio Pecci from Milan aimed to integrate 
completely into the new host society. His membership 
was fully devoted to managing economic activities and 
acquiring a higher social status in Rome, purchasing, 
building, and creating familiar ties. Finally, the expe- 
rience of Domenico Attavanti, a Roman nobleman, 
shows that membership could serve to build patronage 
relations, using local influence in order to multiply so- 
cial resources. 

In my view Canepari does not show or deeply criticize 
how difference in origin (especially the distance from 
Rome), the nature of trade networks (regional, inter- 
regional, or international), and professional status 
(journeyman, craftsmen, merchant) influenced life 
strategies. A final, conclusive chapter might have done 
much to illuminate these points. Nevertheless the book 
has a lot of merits, enriching our knowledge on early 
modern societies, especially about the formation of so- 
cial capital and the role of urban institutions. Social ties 
were not something preliminarily given or constituted 
by common origins or familiar ties, but they were con- 
stantly and daily built and reinforced through actions 
practiced in social spaces such as workshops, neighbor- 
hoods, and confraternities. Individuals were not forced 
inside monolithic structures or single stratifications: 
they were at the center of many social networks where 
they could gain very different economic and social 
goals. In this picture urban institutions like the confra- 
ternity appear less static, and it is clear that charity was 
not their primary aim. Thanks to a thorough and critical 
reading of archival sources, Canepari’s book gives us a 
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more complex picture of early modern urban society 
and social actors. 

ANDREA CARACAUSI 

Ca’ Foscari University of Venice 


Dario VisintIN. L’attivita dell’inquisitore fra Giulio 
Missini in Friuli (1645-1653): L’efficienza della nor- 
malita. (Inquisizione e societa, Studi, number 4.) Tri- 
este, Italy: Edizioni Universita di Trieste. 2008. Pp. B02. 
€22.00. 


JerFREY R. Watt. The Scourge of Demons: Possession, 
Lust, and Witchcraft in a Seventeenth-Century Italian 
Convent. (Changing Perspectives on Early Modern Eu- 
rope.) Rochester, N.Y.: University of Rochester Press. 
2009. Pp. xii, 300. $75.00. 


The works under review, while different in scope and 
methodology, share a common interest in the Roman 
Inquisition during a relatively neglected period: the 
middle decades of the seventeenth century. Both reveal 
the extent to which the Holy Office, founded a century 
previously, had implanted itself in northern Italy and, 
under Roman supervision, exercised a formative influ- 
ence on local culture, society, and religion. They also 
exemplify two divergent paths Inquisition studies have 
taken in the last decades. 

Dario Visintin’s informative study grows out of an 
institutional-historical interest that has come to dom- 
inate Italian Inquisition studies in recent years, and 
has found energetic promoters in, among others, Ad- 
riano Prosperi, John Tedeschi, Giovanni Romeo, and 
Andrea Del Col. The latter, author of the synthesis 
L’Inquisizione in Italia dal XII al XXI secolo (2006) and 
also Visintin’s adviser, prefaces the volume under re- 
view. The book provides a vivid snapshot of the oper- 
ations of one Inquisition office—that in the Friulian di- 
oceses of Aquileia and Corcordia—during the brief 
tenure of inquisitor Fra Giulio Missini (1645-1653). 
The focus on a single inquisitor, rare in Inquisition 
studies, allows the author to highlight the personal dy- 
namics within the inquisitor’s office, as well as the in- 
teractions with bishops, vicars, state officials, cardinals 
of the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office, and a 
host of local clergy and informants. The inquisitor 
emerges as the driving force in what had become a pow- 
erful and well-oiled bureaucratic machine. Whereas 
studies of previous Friulian inquisitors have shown 
them either in a position of subordination to or on an 
equal footing with episcopal authorities, Fra Missini 
proves to be the undisputed judge in all matters of or- 
thodoxy. This was due in part to his personal zeal, but 
also confirms Del Col’s thesis that, by the mid-seven- 
teenth century, inquisitorial practice in Italy had be- 
come a matter of “ordinary procedure” (pp. 6, 12). This 
routine resulted not only from the Holy Office’s effec- 
tive institutionalization but also from its success in se- 
curing the collaboration of the Catholic faithful. Most 
cases were opened when individuals accused them- 
selves or others before the Inquisition to “unburden 
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their conscience.” Recent historiography has dwelled 
much on sixteenth-century policies underlying this cul- 
ture of denunciation, particularly the use of the con- 
fessional to detect and ensure the reporting of offenses 
subject to inquisitorial prosecution. Visintin’s sample 
suggests the long-term effects of these efforts in Friuli. 
By Fra Missini’s time, cooperative, if often fear-in- 
duced, attitudes toward the Inquisition were deeply in- 
grained. The corollary was frequent leniency in treat- 
ment, evident in dismissals or sentences requiring 
simple penances. Conversely, the Holy Office actively 
pursued challenges against its own jurisdiction, abuses 
of the sacraments, and other offenses that risked un- 
dermining church authority and public order. 

Visintin paints a rich picture of the Friulian Inqui- 
sition’s operations and impact through a multitude of 
case studies. All chapters but one are organized around 
broadly defined sets of offenses, ranging from popular 
magic and witchcraft to offenses by “educated groups” 
(including the reading of forbidden books, but also so- 
licitation in the confessional) to “other misdeeds 
against the faith.” This approach has its drawbacks. Be- 
sides the looseness of the categories, its comprehen- 
siveness precludes more than cursory treatment of the 
offenses and their sociocultural underpinnings. A chap- 
ter on the benandanti, Friuli’s most famous Inquisition 
suspects, is a case in point. Visintin criticizes previous 
studies, especially Carlo Ginzburg’s classic The Night 
Battles: Witchcraft and Agrarian Cults in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1983 [1966]), to argue that 
Fra Missini, unlike modern historians, had little inter- 
est in benandanti per se, but treated them like anyone 
suspected of magic or witchcraft. For Visintin, partic- 
ularly, the well-known trial against Michele Soppe dem- 
onstrates that the judge’s top priority was the fight 
against notorious diabolic beliefs and practices. This 
point seems generally unobjectionable but ignores the 
extent to which Soppe’s identification as benandante af- 
fected the interactions between inquisitor and suspect. 
Therefore the history of the representations associated 
with this figure is relevant to the institutional historian; 
and so is the analysis of the trial proceedings on this 
point. Here Ginzburg’s analysis remains more penetrat- 
ing than Visintin’s. 

In contrast, Jeffrey R. Watt’s book takes a microhis- 
torical perspective to foreground the offense rather 
than the judicial apparatus. The book retells the spec- 
tacular case of demonic possession that overtook the 
convent of Santa Chiara in Carpi, near Modena, be- 
tween 1636 and 1639. During its peak, the crisis affected 
as many as fourteen nuns, who displayed illnesses, vi- 
olent moods, and odd behaviors soon attributed to di- 
abolical attacks. Suspicions fell on two people: a dis- 
gruntled, marginalized nun named Dealta Martinelli, 
thought to have provoked the attacks through witch- 
craft; and a former confessor, the Observant Franciscan 
Angelo Bellacappa, accused of sexual solicitation and 
love magic. The investigation and resolution of the case 
were in the hands of the inquisitor of Modena and his 
Roman superiors, but other parties (like the former 
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duke Fra Giovan Battista d’Este and the archpriest of 
Carpi) eagerly sought to influence its course. Most local 
authorities, and even the inquisitor, became convinced 
of the reality of the diabolical attacks and countered 
them with the help of exorcists. However, critical Ro- 
man cardinals ultimately prevailed and defused the cri- 
sis by segregating the affected nuns, imposing a regimen 
of confession and fasts, and banning any discussion of 
the possessions. Meanwhile the Inquisition took disci- 
plinary steps against the confessor suspected of solic- 
itation but dropped the charges of witchcraft and magic. 
This outcome confirms the rise of judicial skepticism 
about supernatural claims within the Holy Office. It 
also highlights—as does the trial of Michele Soppe ex- 
amined by Visintin—the decisive role of the Roman 
headquarters in this process. 

Yet the institutional context within which the nuns’ 
drama played out is not Watt’s main interest. He rejects 
as reductive the interpretation advanced by Vincenzo 
Lavenia, who has explained the case in light of eccle- 
siastical struggles for control over the convent. Watt fo- 
cuses his analysis on that community itself. In seven 
chapters, he patiently, clearly, and sensitively recon- 
structs the upheaval from an insider’s perspective, es- 
chewing modern analytical categories while providing 
ample historical context. The larger interpretive ques- 
tions (addressed mainly in the introduction and con- 
clusion) are focused on the lively historiography of de- 
monic beliefs and practices, ranging from Michel de 
Certeau’s ground-breaking work on Loudun to Moshe 
Sluhovsky’s Believe Not Every Spirit (2007). Rejecting 
several hypotheses that have been advanced to explain 
the spate of possessions in female convents of this pe- 
riod—the strictures of Counter-Reformation disci- 
pline, confessional conflict, gendered representations 
of diabolism and witchcraft—he ultimately settles for 
an explanation offered by De Certeau: possession as 
rebellion. The nuns of Carpi, having internalized widely 
shared beliefs about the power of demons, gave in to 
that power to act out their resistance against the con- 
straints and tensions of convent life. This conclusion, 
while sensible, strikes this reader as all too generic and 
curiously at odds with the precise, hands-off narration 
of the other chapters. Watt duly notes the multiple con- 
flicts and antipathies that destabilized, even fractured, 
the convent community, and extended outward into the 
larger world. Yet he resists analyzing just how these 
tensions may have been expressed in the demonic phe- 
nomena he describes. Thus, due to an otherwise laud- 
able interpretive restraint, this microhistory falls short 
of its full potential—that of demonstrating how general 
representations become operational in a specific local 
context. 

WIETSE DE BOER 
Miami University 


EpcGarpbo Donati. La Toscana nell’impero napoleonico: 
L’imposizione del modello e il processo di integrazione 
(1807-1809). In two volumes. (Nuove ricerche di storia, 
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second series, number 8.) Florence: Edizioni Polis- 
tampa. 2008. Pp. 601; 606-968. €45.00 the set. 


Tuscany, like the rest of the Italian peninsula, experi- 
enced major geopolitical changes and numerous re- 
forms under Napoleonic rule. In 1801 Napoleon 
Bonaparte transformed the former Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany into the autonomous Kingdom of Etruria. In 
1807, he abrogated that Kingdom and on May 1, 1808, 
he officially annexed Tuscany to his empire, where it 
remained until his fall in 1814. 

Edgardo Donati’s voluminous work presents a de- 
tailed analysis of the impact of the Napoleonic reforms, 
which were modeled on the French system, and the dif- 
ficulties and opposition that prevented their smooth im- 
plementation during the first two years of French rule 
in Tuscany (1807-1809). He studies the creation of 
state and local administrations, military conscription, 
finances, and state-church relations. The study is based 
on very solid and meticulous research of wide array of 
documents in numerous Italian archives and several 
French, Austrian, and Czech archives, as well as a vast 
amount of secondary literature. 

Napoleon annexed Tuscany to ensure the closure of 
its coastline, especially the port of Livorno, to English 
trade. This change was part of a broad geopolitical 
transformation of Italy designed to guarantee the im- 
plementation of the Continental Blockade in the pen- 
insula. As Donati demonstrates, the Napoleonic gov- 
ernment imposed reform programs, aiming to integrate 
Tuscany into the French empire. Tuscany was divided 
into three departments: Arno, Mediterraneo, and Om- 
brone. A Giunta di governo, consisting primarily of 
French officials, appointed prefects and subprefects to 
administer the departments and formed departmental 
and municipal councils. They introduced the Code Na- 
poleon and formed tribunals at different levels. The Gi- 
unta selected most of the officials from the Tuscan no- 
bility in an effort to rally the elite behind the French 
government. 

The two main governmental policies in Tuscany, as in 
France and the rest of the Napoleonic empire, included 
an annual draft and fiscal reorganization to increase tax 
revenues. In 1808 and 1809, the Giunta ordered the levy 
of 1,200 and 1,500 men, respectively, and created co- 
ercive machinery to enforce conscription and suppress 
resistance. Conscription constituted the most disrup- 
tive intervention of the Napoleonic state in people’s 
daily lives and forced the inhabitants to acknowledge 
the new state. Donati provides statistical data that in- 
dicates that the success of the draft was rather limited 
due to desertion and draft dodging. Moreover, con- 
scription contributed considerably to the regime’s un- 
popularity. The Napoleonic authorities responded by 
sending the gendarmerie and colonnes mobiles to 
search for deserters and placing garnisaires in deserters’ 
homes. 

The core of the fiscal reorganization consisted of the 
introduction of French direct and indirect taxes. The 
former included property, personal, and door and win- 
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dow taxes, and fees on occupational licenses. The Gi- 
unta established tax rates and restructured tax collec- 
tion, aiming to make it more efficient. A survey of land 
ownership (catasto), a major step designed to modern- 
ize the tax structure, began but progressed very slowly 
and was completed only in a small number of commu- 
nities. The French imposed an indirect tax system, in- 
cluding fees on alcohol, salt, and tobacco as well as the 
octrois payments on consumer goods imported into 
towns that municipalities exacted. The Giunta also in- 
stituted the imperial customs and regulations designed 
to ensure that Tuscany would constitute a part of the 
Continental Blockade. Despite the detailed fiscal anal- 
ysis, the author includes virtually no statistical data 
about overall public revenues and expenditures. The 
most important reform in the realm of state-church re- 
lations was the suppression of numerous religious in- 
stitutions and the use of their property to liquidate the 
public debt. In two long chapters, Donati analyzes the 
work of Giovanni Battista Nomi, a subprefect of Arezzo 
and Pisa in 1808-1809, exploring the endeavors of the 
new bureaucratic class and the obstacles it faced as it 
implemented the French reforms. 

French efforts to integrate Tuscany into the empire 
notwithstanding, reform programs faced opposition 
and hardships that hindered their quick application. 
The author examines in great detail a popular insur- 
gency in the valley of Casentino and resistance in 
Arezzo and Siena (late 1808) against the unprece- 
dented control and interference by the Napoleonic 
state. No less important were the widespread profes- 
sional incapacity and hesitation that characterized the 
intermediary officials especially, stalling the progress of 
reform. To remedy the situation, Napoleon decided to 
abolish the Giunta and appoint his sister Elisa, who had 
proven herself as the ruler of Lucca, as the Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany and let her administer that terri- 
tory (March 1809). This act, and the formation of a new 
administration, ended the first phase of the Napoleonic 
rule over Tuscany. 

While providing substantial and well-documented in- 
formation and analysis, the book is not as reader 
friendly as it ought to be. Many sentences are very long 
and could have been written more succinctly. More- 
over, the author includes an excessive amount of in- 
formation in numerous very long footnotes, thereby 
making the reading rather cumbersome at times. De- 
spite these shortcomings, Donati’s work is a very wel- 
come addition to the bibliography on the Napoleonic 
reform policies and modern Italy. 

ALEXANDER GRAB 
University of Maine 


PETER MAckriDGE. Language and National Identity in 
Greece 1766-1976. New York: Oxford University Press. 
2009. Pp. xiv, 385. £55.00. 


Nation-building in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 


turies continues to be a paramount theme of scholarly 
investigation and sometimes heated debate, even in an 
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age of internationalism and globalization. Peter Mack- 
ridge has entered this many-sided debate with a pen- 
etrating analysis of the struggle among Greek intellec- 
tuals over the construction of a national identity, 
specifically over the proper form the Greek national 
language should take and how their choices would or 
would not enhance the Greek sense of identity. He fo- 
cuses his inquiry on language because in southeastern 
Europe between the eighteenth and twentieth centuries 
language occupied a central place in movements to as- 
sert identity and achieve national emancipation. He is 
inevitably concerned also with modernism and secular- 
ism and shows how they challenged old identities based 
on religion—that is, Orthodoxy—and on idealized ver- 
sions of the past. Nor does he ignore the close contacts 
between Greek intellectuals and Western Europe. 

Mackridge’s study is in essence about how Greek lin- 
guists, historians, poets, and prose writers strove to 
reach an understanding of what it meant to be Greek. 
He argues, rightly, that language was one of the main 
tools they used to delineate the boundaries of the 
“Greek nation.” He takes issue with modernist theorists 
of the nation, particularly Benedict Anderson and Eric 
Hobsbawm, who, he suggests, misread the way in which 
languages became national by insisting that the process 
was largely political. He disagrees, for example, with 
Anderson’s emphasis on the importance of print media 
in disseminating ideas and information in the popular 
language of the masses, at least in Greece, because the 
popular language was marginalized until very late. In 
such matters he stands closer to Anthony D. Smith’s 
broad cultural, historical, and symbolic approach to the 
formation of national consciousness. 

Mainly at issue for the Greeks was the need to fash- 
ion a written language that would reveal fully who they 
were and confirm the links that bound modern Greeks 
to their ancient and Byzantine forebears. Conflict per- 
sisted, Mackridge suggests, because the elites could not 
agree on what the proper national image was. He shows 
that the cause also lay partly in the complicated nature 
of “Greece,” which he uses in the sense of the Greek 
cultural world, which for a certain time encompassed 
the Romanian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
and Anatolia, among other places. 

Mackridge follows the evolution of the language con- 
troversy in detail from its beginnings in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century to the final, official triumph 
of the demotic in 1976 with an act of parliament. In this 
long process he discerns two decisive periods: the first, 
between the 1760s and 1821, when Greeks were mo- 
bilizing for a revolt against Ottoman rule, and the sec- 
ond, between the 1880s and 1920s, when the bourgeoi- 
sie was consolidating its position, industrialization and 
territorial expansion were taking place, and the need 
for a better-educated population was becoming increas- 
ingly apparent. For the earlier period he describes the 
challenge posed by the moderns against the ancients, 
out of which grew the three main directions of thought 
about language: archaism, vernacularism, and compro- 
mise, represented, respectively, by Evgenios Voulgaris, 
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Dimitrios Kartartzis, and Iosip Moisiodax, among oth- 
ers. He offers succinct, penetrating intellectual por- 
traits of each, as he does with their successors through- 
out the volume. His analysis of the ideas of Adamantios 
Korais, especially, reveals the complex nature of the 
language controversy. On the one hand, he praises Ko- 
rais for his boldness in attempting to create a standard 
prose language that would follow rational rules and yet 
be close enough to the spoken language to be generally 
comprehensible, but, on the other, he criticizes him for 
trying to bring modern Greek into conformity with the 
morphological and phonological systems of ancient 
Greek. He also discusses the views of archaists like 
Neofytos Doukas and of Korais’s most inflexible oppo- 
nent, Panagiotis Kodrikas. 

As for the second period, of particular value is Mack- 
ridge’s analysis of the demoticist campaign, which got 
well underway in the 1880s and which led to the almost 
complete abandonment of katharévousa in literature, 
first in poetry and later in prose. Crucial in the victory 
of demotic, he finds, was the work of Ioannis Psycharis, 
especially his My Journey (1888), which he judges a ma- 
jor turning point in the language controversy, because 
it extended the use of demotic from poetry to prose and 
from literature to scholarly writing. In the same system- 
atic way he follows the destiny of demotic through the 
interwar period and the fall of the colonels’ dictatorship 
in 1974 to its legislative victory of two years later. 

This many-sided, even-handed interpretation of the 
connection between modern identity and language sug- 
gests what is unique in the Greek case. At the same time 
it offers a rich mine of information and ideas for schol- 
ars who wish to deepen their own studies of similar con- 
troversies elsewhere in the region. Mackridge’s work is, 
in short, an incitement to comparative studies. It is im- 
possible to read it without thinking of the intertwined 
issues of language and nationhood among the Roma- 
nians, the Serbs, and the Albanians, not to mention the 
peoples of the Habsburg Empire. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


MIKkLOs ZEIDLER. Ideas on Territorial Revision in Hun- 
gary 1920-1945. Translated by THomas J. DEKORNFELD 
and HeLten DeKornFeLp. (CHSP Hungarian Studies 
Series, number 15.) Wayne, N.J.: Center for Hungarian 
Studies and Publications, with the Institute of 
Habsburg History, Budapest; distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York. Boulder, Colo.: Social Sci- 
ence Monographs. 2007. Pp. xvi, 440. $60.00. 


By the terms of the Treaty of Trianon, signed with the 
Entente in 1920, Hungary lost more than three-fifths of 
its population and two-thirds of its territory. Efforts to 
revise Trianon (and with it the map of Europe) became 
the alpha and omega of interwar Hungarian politics. 
Mikl6s Zeidler’s book offers a careful and critical his- 
tory of Hungarian “revisionism,” defined here as dip- 
lomatic initiatives taken within the framework of in- 
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ternational law and contrasted usefully (if not consis- 
tently) with “irredentism,” by which Zeidler means uni- 
lateral, often violent approaches to upending treaties 
and changing borders. Other scholars have written 
about Hungary’s attempts to undo the postwar settle- 
ment; Zeidler breaks new ground by analyzing how re- 
visionism played out in three overlapping circles: for- 
eign policy, associational life, and public opinion. 

An examination of Hungary’s diplomatic efforts to 
achieve territorial revision forms.a major part of this 
book. As Zeidler shows, Count Albert Apponyi laid out 
the main geopolitical, economic, and moral arguments 
for revision already at the Paris Peace Conference. The 
problem in Paris—and for much of the 1920s—was that 
few statesmen had any interest in what Hungarian dip- 
lomats were saying: Hungary was surrounded by the 
Little Entente and unsuccessful in its many appeals to 
the League of Nations. Thus the importance Zeidler 
attaches to Benito Mussolini’s Italy, which in 1927 
ended Hungary’s diplomatic isolation with a treaty of 
friendship and six years later supported Hungarian ter- 
ritorial claims during negotiations with Britain, France, 
and Germany. For Zeidler, these negotiations were the 
high-water mark of interwar Hungary’s efforts to 
achieve a peaceful revision of its borders through di- 
plomacy and within the framework of international in- 
stitutions. Because the 1933 talks proposed giving Hun- 
gary only border regions with sizeable ethnic 
Hungarian minorities, this episode also underscores 
Zeidler’s argument that although political leaders con- 
tinued to call publicly for the return of all of Hungary’s 
lost territories, behind the scenes they proved much 
more flexible in their tactics and modest in their de- 
mands. With the assistance of Adolf Hitler, Hungary 
made significant territorial gains between 1938 and 
1941 at the expense of Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. But these gains were as costly as they were 
short-lived: the postwar peace settlements not only con- 
firmed Hungary’s pre-1938 borders but also transferred 
a small amount of Hungarian territory to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Zeidler’s research sheds light on interwar Hungary’s 
many revisionist associations, the second subject of this 
book. Groups such as the Hungarian League of Terri- 
torial Defense, the Hungarian Society for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the Hungarian Frontier Revisionist League 
organized public celebrations, speaking tours, and let- 
ter campaigns. They also produced hundreds of maps, 
pamphlets, journals, and books (many of which can to- 
day be found in American libraries). These organiza- 
tions had an ambivalent relationship with the Hungar- 
ian government, which often funded them but found 
their clamorous agitation a liability in international af- 
fairs. Zeidler portrays them as amateurish, unrealistic, 
and out of touch with the majority of ethnic Hungarians 
living outside Hungary. Yet such organizations mat- 
tered, not least because their often crude propaganda 
described a world of enemies, both at home and abroad, 
which only strengthened antisemitism and other violent 
currents flowing through interwar Hungary. 
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Some of the book’s most original chapters look at 
public opinion, the final arena in which Zeidler views 
revisionism (or in this context, irredentism). The em- 
phasis here is on the anti-Trianon slogans (“No, No, 
Never!”), statues, street names, textbooks, and board 
games. With its prayers, ceremonies, martyrs, and sa- 
cred spaces, Hungarian irredentism was a public cult 
that drew on well-established symbolic systems and res- 
onated deeply with many people in interwar Hungary. 
Yet the pervasiveness of irredentist symbols could, over 
time, create indifference and apathy among the popu- 
lation. The irredentist cult, Zeidler concludes, was rig- 
idly conservative, needlessly confrontational, and ulti- 
mately superficial, all of which “produced effects that 
were contrary to its intent and its goals bore no rela- 
tionship to the possibilities” (p. 254). By encouraging 
public campaigns against Trianon, Zeidler argues, the 
Hungarian government opened a Pandora’s box, with 
the unfortunate result that in the late 1930s and early 
1940s “public opinion induced the government to take 
diplomatic and military steps which it would have pre- 
ferred to avoid” (p. 122). This idea is provocative and 
could be developed in greater depth. 

This is, unsurprisingly, a book on Hungarian revision- 
ism told from the perspective of Budapest. Relatively 
little attention is given to the provinces or to ethnic 
Hungarians living outside Hungary, and in this respect, 
Zeidler’s study suggests fields of future research. Some- 
what more problematic are the uncritical presentation 
of the results of the 1941 Hungarian census (pp. 42-43) 
and the translators’ decision to use terms such as “the 
dismemberment of Hungary” (p. 72) to describe the ef- 
fects of Trianon (the more neutral Magyarorszdg fel- 
bomlasa or “the dissolution of Hungary” appears in the 
Hungarian original). But these are minor points, and 
this is an important, nuanced work that will be invalu- 
able to scholars of the region, who can read it alongside 
works that view many of the same events from the per- 
spective of Belgrade, Bucharest, or Prague. Indeed, 
Zeidler’s book is a reminder that scholars who hope to 
understand the interwar diplomatic system and the 
eventual collapse of the Paris settlement need to pay 
close attention to states such as Hungary and its neigh- 
bors. 

ROBERT NEMES 
Colgate University 


YOHANAN PETROVSKY-SHTERN. Jews in the Russian Army, 
1827-1917: Drafted into Modernity. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 307. $90.00. 


This book sets out to debunk the deeply entrenched 
popular view that the conscription of Jews in the Rus- 
sian Empire was a punitive anti-Jewish policy, a story 
of uninterrupted woe. Instead, Yohanan Petrovsky- 
Stern argues, conscription dragged Jews from the tra- 
ditional world of the shtetl into modernity, creating a 
new type of Jewish identity in the process. Petrovsky- 
Shtern details many trials and tribulations faced by the 
million and a half Jews who served in the Russian army 
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from 1827 to 1917, but emphasizes the transformative 
aspects of their experiences. 

The argument is grounded in a tremendous wealth of 
original research from military, police, and local gov- 
ernmental sources in Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian 
archives. The book is particularly strong on the era of 
Tsar Nicholas I (1825-1855). Petrovsky-Shtern por- 
trays the tsar’s 1827 decision to conscript Jews not as a 
punitive act aimed at forced conversion to Christianity 
but rather as a policy driven by enlightened principles 
and intended to integrate Jews and make them more 
modern and useful. The author then claims that the 
Minister of War Dmitrii Miliutin made a serious push 
in the 1870s toward legal emancipation of the Jews in 
connection with the introduction of universal military 
conscription. Petrovsky-Shtern portrays the army as a 
relatively liberal institution that served as a force of 
modernization and as “a much better melting pot for 
various ethnic groups than civilian society” (p. 150). 

One of the strengths of the book is that it goes well 
beyond the story of official policies, providing a rich 
social history of Jewish life in the army. Through many 
concrete examples, Petrovsky-Shtern shows how Jews 
in the army were able to retain their faith, keep kosher, 
and interact with local Jewish communities in the Pale 
(where many of them served). With statistics and sto- 
ries, he argues strongly against the stereotypes of Jew- 
ish unwillingness to serve, poor health among Jewish 
recruits, and lack of heroism in battle. He provides 
many examples to show that Jews served well, and that 
their service was valued by many Russian officers. 

Petrovsky-Shtern musters statistics to show that con- 
version to Orthodox Christianity was exceedingly rare 
among enlisted men, and affected fewer of the can- 
tonist Jewish children enrolled in military schools than 
most scholars have claimed. Rather than focus on co- 
erced conversions, he stresses the transformative im- 
pact of service on Judaism, transforming it from a way 
of life embedded in community into a more modern sys- 
tem of beliefs and rituals. 

The central arguments are controversial and the 
book pushes its revisionist line hard—though in a con- 
siderably more nuanced way than the earlier, much 
longer Russian version: Evrei v russkoi armii, 1827-1914 
(2003). At times, Petrovsky-Shtern may swing the pen- 
dulum a bit far, claiming for example, with little expla- 
nation, that conversion policies in the early nineteenth 
century directed at Jewish cantonist youth were not all 
that different from policies toward Lutheran, Catholic, 
and Muslim youth in the army (p. 93). Also overstated 
is his conclusion that “military experience established 
a new perception among Russian Jewish soldiers, who 
felt themselves de facto Russian citizens by the time the 
February 1917 Revolution changed their state de jure” 
(p. 264). 

The book could include more explicit comparisons to 
policies toward Jews and minorities in the Ottoman, 
Hapsburg, and other armies of the nineteenth century. 
But there is no doubt that this book makes a major con- 
tribution to the fields of Russian, East European, and 
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Jewish history, and should be read widely beyond these 
fields as well. 

If Petrovsky-Shtern is right, Jews were integrating 
into the Russian army with much greater success than 
nearly all scholars previously thought. As Nicholas I 
had originally intended, by the end of the old regime, 
Jews had indeed become very useful to the Russian 
army. But the personal prejudices of the last two tsars, 
the consistent resistance of the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs, and noisy opposition from the right-wing Russian 
press blocked deeper integration within the ranks of the 
army and prevented it from spreading to the civilian 
sphere. 

During World War I, the Russian army turned rad- 
ical, directing mass expulsions and violence against 
Jewish civilians at the front in 1915. However, Jews 
were too valuable and integrated in the army for the 
commanders to respond to calls for elimination of Jews 
from the ranks. The integration of Jewish soldiers in the 
army in the ninety years prior to 1917 paved the way for 
a flood of volunteers into the army and military schools 
once full rights were finally granted to Jews in February 
1917. Jews then served in the Red Army in numbers 
disproportionately high relative to their share of the 
population. 

Petrovsky-Shtern concludes that one of the legacies 
of nineteenth-century Jewish conscription was the cre- 
ation of a modern Jewish military identity, and that 
founders of the Israeli Defense Forces were veterans of 
the Imperial Russian Army (p. 267). This conclusion is 
one of several strikingly original findings of a book that 
successfully reframes the legacy of nearly a century of 
Jewish service in the tsar’s army. 

Eric Loner 
American University 


Larry E. Homes. Grand Theater: Regional Governance 
in Stalin’s Russia, 1931-1941. Lanham, Md.: Lexington 
Books. 2009. Pp. xxi, 257. $75.00. 


An American historian whose substantial work has fo- 
cused on aspects of Soviet and Russian social and in- 
stitutional history now turns his attention to local ad- 
ministration. In this book, Larry E. Holmes analyzes 
and integrates into an unusual historical narrative seg- 
ments of the careers of teachers and school adminis- 
trators in the city of Kirov and its surrounding districts. 
The timeframe, of course, is a decade of profound 
transformation and danger during which official cadres 
were obliged to adjust to dramatic changes in policy 
wrought by the political consolidation of Stalinism and 
by the actuarial forces that displaced the last prerevo- 
lutionary remnants of state servitors and produced the 
generation that suffered through the creation of the 
Gulag and the firestorm of the Terror. 

The grand theater to which the title refers rests upon 
the “scripts” assembled by Holmes from letters, meet- 
ing transcripts, administrative reports, legal records, 
personnel dossiers, and similar materials that he pains- 
takingly analyzed in the archives of the Kirov region. 
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The book’s narrative thus mainly consists of detailed 
discourses among teachers, civil bureaucrats, and party 
officials that the author interprets as the scripts of his 
theater. Nearly every chapter also benefits from a care- 
fully assembled conclusion that advances the main ar- 
guments of the book. 

The study groups its discourses under several ana- 
lytical themes rather than a chronological narrative. 
The themes include such categories as the “art of com- 
plaint,” “escalating negativity,” “proprietary profes- 
sionalism,” and the performance of a “litany of suffer- 
ing and victimization” (pp. 12, 230). Metathemes, which 
transcend individual chapters, include the role of an 
“ideology of transformation” and whether major actors 
in the dramas “believed in their own performance and 
in the system as theater,” thereby questioning, in the 
author’s view, “the relevance of such bipolar concepts 
as innocence-guilt and belief-disbelief so prevalent in 
recent scholarship” (p. 13). A concluding metatheme is 
the emergence of conditions that encouraged officials 
to demand “jurisdictional integrity for the institutions 
they represented [and which] prompted teachers to in- 
sist as professionals on an adherence to the laws gov- 
erning them and the schools they served” (p. 186). 

The author is well acquainted with the literature on 
Stalinist institutions. He is also able to set his project 
into the broader frames of institutional history, al- 
though one finds little or no reference to neo-institu- 
tional studies or to the organizational psychology or 
theory which might have proved useful in a study where 
the interpretation of individual and group psychology 
seems centrally important. Also one finds no reference 
to the work of Graeme Gill, whose interpretation of the 
independence of subnational authorities within the po- 
litical systems of the 1930s is different from Holmes’s. 
The main strength of the book is the author’s command 
of the contents of the Kirov archives and his ability to 
assemble information from them into the scripts that 
form the foundation of his analysis. 

The approach of assembling discourses of power (or 
pathos) served the author’s purpose, but the book 
would have benefitted from additional contexts of a 
more mundane nature. For example, it would have 
helped the reader to measure the extent and impact of 
policy changes and purges if one had some sense of 
whether there was a “normal” or “standard” recruit- 
ment program to the units under discussion and, if so, 
how it operated. In this study one finds a great deal of 
information concerning job retention, promotion, or 
demotion under challenging conditions or stress, but it 
would be helpful to know whether there were norms for 
such key organizational functions in operation and 
what they were. To retreat into the language of con- 
temporary institutional studies, it would also be useful 
to have more contextual information about normal or 
modal principal/agent relationships. Conceivably, be- 
havioral stress was so high under conditions imposed by 
policy changes in the 1930s that the “normal” was sim- 
ply nonexistent. But “scripts” that expose the reader 
only to high-stress dialogue leave one wondering. Fun- 
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damentally the author’s decision to forgo interest in 
structure or operational policy makes the rich fabric of 
his discursive methodology more difficult to under- 
stand, at least for this reader. 

Finally, one cannot read through these scenes of pas- 
sion, power, and tragedy without wondering how the 
cast was assembled. Why did the author choose this par- 
ticular group of roughly twenty people to articulate his 
chosen themes? There is little to suggest that they were 
representative of the larger population of officials. 

In spite of these reservations, this book is worthy of 
the attention of specialists if for no other reasons than 
its unique approach to the study of local governance 
and its immersion in the archives of an important prov- 
ince in European Russia. 

Don K. ROWNEY 
Bowling Green State University 


ELENA SHULMAN. Stalinism on the Frontier of Empire: 
Women and State Formation in the Soviet Far East. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. Pp. xiv, 260. 
$99.00. 


In this monograph, Elena Shulman discusses a little- 
known Stalinist campaign to send Soviet women to the 
easternmost Siberian provinces as workers and activ- 
ists. The Khetagurovite movement, named for Valen- 
tina Khetagurova, a Communist Youth activist who 
made a public call to women to join her in the Soviet 
East, brought some 25,000 volunteers to Siberia be- 
tween 1937 and 1939. Since the years 1937 and 1938 
were the peak of the “Great Terror” in the Soviet 
Union, most of the hundreds of thousands who went to 
Siberia in this period went not of their own volition, but 
as prisoners in the Gulag or due to forced resettlement. 
The Khetagurovites, comprised mainly of young 
women who were supporters of communism, joined a 
flow of humanity that they were scarcely aware of until 
they arrived in Siberia. 

Shulman’s research, based in archives, newspapers, 
film, and published memoirs, examines the Khetagu- 
rovites in part to understand some of the sources of 
support for the Soviet regime. The women who filled 
out applications saw Siberia as a place of freedom, wild 
nature, and a zone demanding Soviet bodies for defense 
against Japan. They went to Siberia seeking adventure, 
but also, Shulman argues, self-abnegation. 

Shulman locates the Khetagurovite movement in its 
Great Terror context. Volunteers arrived in the East 
and were greeted by Komsomol committees that were 
in the throes of purges. Khetagurovites who went to the 
East with visions of defending the country against en- 
emies often wound up working in labor camps or for the 
security organs. Their Siberian employers regarded 
them either as frivolous women seeking husbands, or as 
dangerous Communist Party supporters who might de- 
nounce locals. 

As with much recent research on high Stalinism, this 
volume focuses on the distance between communist as- 
pirations and their disappointing (at best) or violent, 
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crushing results. Khetagurovites hired on to work at 
collective farms (kolkhoz) where they were not paid or 
housed adequately; factory heads discriminated against 
them as women; they faced cold and hunger; they were 
sent to work in prison camps and became brutalized. 
Some committed suicide; some demanded investiga- 
tions; many left Siberia. Some rushed into sexual part- 
nerships to obtain life’s necessities. The ideals of the 
Khetagurovite campaign contrasted with outcomes that 
Shulman reports from the stenographic records of 
Khetagurovite conferences, and complaint letters to 
party leaders and newspapers. 

The book also gives space to the accounts written by 
a few Khetagurovites later in their lives, concerning 
their own experiences in the movement. Shulman deals 
with these women’s voices primarily in the first half of 
the volume, noting that their accounts focused on their 
reasons for going to Siberia and their adventures in get- 
ting there. Shulman disputes the “great retreat” thesis 
in recent scholarship on Soviet women, which empha- 
sizes the 1936 constitution’s re-traditionalization of 
gender roles; she argues that her sources show women’s 
self-understanding as participants in the Soviet project 
who believed that the state supported women’s equal- 
ity. 

The Communist Party ended the Khetagurovite cam- 
paign in 1939. The campaign had attracted hundreds of 
thousands of applicants, but lacked any system to sup- 
port even a fraction of those volunteers, and the party 
deemed it a failure. Shulman does not follow the fur- 
ther careers of those who went to Siberia and stayed 
there, other than through reference to a few memoirs. 
Without an ongoing Khetagurovite organization, find- 
ing materials on the careers of these volunteers would 
take wide-ranging exploration in archives to seek out 
individual files. Instead, Shulman goes where the 1937-— 
1939 documents take her: one file offered a sordid ep- 
isode, in which enterprise heads sexually exploited sev- 
eral Khetagurovite women, leading to arrest and trials. 
Although the trial was not publicized at the time, 
through this volume one can learn the names of the 
perpetrators and the victims. Does material from com- 
plaints and court cases represent the experience of most 
of the volunteers? Would most of the Khetagurovites 
recognize their own history in Shulman’s work, or 
would they see this volume as neglecting their accom- 
plishments? 

This book is intrinsically interesting, exemplary of the 
best of research on Soviet history, and deserves to be 
read by scholars interested in women’s history and Stal- 
inism, Siberia, frontier, and empire. Unfortunately, 
Shulman does not clarify how the Khetagurovite move- 
ment enhances understanding of Soviet state forma- 
tion. 

MARIANNE Kamp 
University of Wyoming 


Jay BERGMAN. Meeting the Demands of Reason: The Life 


and Thought of Andrei Sakharov. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 2009. Pp. xvii, 454. $39.95. 
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From the time the Soviet Union collapsed nearly two 
decades ago, historians have been arguing over the rea- 
sons for its demise. Sclerotic political leadership, eco- 
nomic competition from the West, even the willingness 
of the United States to outspend the Kremlin on nu- 
clear weapons and space-based defense have all been 
advanced as decisive factors. But these conditions, how- 
ever significant in themselves, reflect Western percep- 
tions and a triumphant feeling of victory in the Cold 
War. From inside the Soviet Union the end of the em- 
pire looked different. Once Mikhail Gorbachev began 
a process of substantial political and economic reform, 
permitting greater candor about the country’s history 
and withdrawing the threat of arrest, he was not able to 
control the emotions and expectations that finally 
found their rightful outlet. 

Jay Bergman argues that the Soviet human rights 
movement, as exemplified by the life and career of the 
physicist and Nobel Peace Prize Laureate Andrei Sa- 
kharov, exerted a key role in undermining the political 
and moral authority of the Soviet regime. Sakharov was 
a unique figure. Born in 1921, he was recognized for his 
outstanding scientific abilities at a young age and by 
1948 was seconded onto a team of physicists charged 
with designing a hydrogen bomb. Among a group of 
highly talented men, including Igor Tamm, lakov 
Zel'dovich, Vitalii Ginzburg, and Iulii Khariton, Sakha- 
rov earned the most credit for the project’s success in 
1953. He went on to receive three Hero of the Soviet 
Union Awards and numerous other honors for his con- 
tributions to the defense industry. But as the weapons 
grew larger and competition with the United States 
more intense, Sakharov began to have qualms about nu- 
clear testing. His encounters with Nikita Khrushchev 
provoked internal doubts and set him on the path of 
independent thinking that culminated in 1968 when he 
circulated his first major dissident statement, “Reflec- 
tions on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence, and Intellec- 
tual Freedom.” 

The essay came out at an auspicious time: the Prague 
Spring was challenging communist controls in Eastern 
Europe, while a series of dissident trials in Moscow 
made clear that individuals were willing to confront of- 
ficial censorship and political imprisonment. As each 
political trial unfolded, new people were signing peti- 
tions and sending appeals to the West. The Soviet hu- 
man rights movement was born. 

Sakharov became its most consistently outspoken fig- 
ure. The regime was never quite sure how to deal with 
him. As Bergman describes the years of threats and ha- 
rassment Sakharov endured, particularly after he mar- 
ried another activist, Elena Bonner, in 1972, Sakharov 
understood that his stature as a scientist—he had given 
the regime immense power when he helped to design 
the hydrogen bomb and other weapons—gave him a 
measure of immunity. It required a vote of the Polit- 
buro before the KGB was permitted to invade his pri- 
vacy and install listening devices in his Moscow apart- 
ment in April 1970. But this surveillance never 
restrained him. The Kremlin came “to fear Sakharov,” 
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Bergman writes. “But it never understood why Sakha- 
rov did not fear it in return” (p. 275). He endured six 
years of internal exile in Gorky, hunger strikes, and the 
torture of force-feeding, along with physical and psy- 
chological threats, all intended to intimidate him. Noth- 
ing worked. 

Bergman tells this story well, providing an account 
that is far more comprehensive and insightful than an 
earlier biography by Richard Lourie (2002) that relied 
too heavily on Sakharov’s own memoirs. Bergman also 
does a clear and credible job of explaining Sakharov’s 
work as a physicist and his outstanding contributions to 
cosmology, including theoretical studies of baryon 
asymmetry and proton decay. Sakharov did not emerge 
out of nowhere. As Bergman relates in some detail, the 
“vocational autonomy he enjoyed as a physicist permit- 
ted him and his colleagues to discuss virtually anything 
... with impunity,” including George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (1949) at a time when such works were 
strictly banned (p. xii). 

Bergman’s most ambitious claim is how Sakharov and 
the broader Soviet human rights movement contributed 
to Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost’ and perestroika: 
that it was their insistence on greater openness for So- 
viet culture and society and greater knowledge of the 
outside world that inspired Gorbachev’s policies of re- 
form. Gorbachev was familiar with Sakharov’s writings, 
while several advisers had read dissident literature and 
were no doubt sympathetic to its concerns even as they 
kept their mouths shut under Leonid Brezhnev, hoping 
to live long enough to implement more sensible ideas. 
They tried, and the country could not sustain the ex- 
periment. The rest was history. 

JOsHUA RUBENSTEIN 
Davis Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies, 
Harvard University 


MIDDLE EAST AND NORTHERN AFRICA 


HEATHER J. SHARKEY. American Evangelicals in Egypt: 
Missionary Encounters in an Age of Empire. (Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims from the Ancient to the Mod- 
ern World.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
2008. Pp. xvi, 318. $39.50. 


This engaging and well-researched account of the 
American Presbyterian mission’s experience in Egypt 
between 1854 and 1967 is a welcome addition to a grow- 
ing subfield within Middle Eastern history. As such, it 
presents the intercultural encounters that constituted 
relationships between Protestant missionaries and the 
Arab societies in which they proselytized in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Heather J. Sharkey’s 
greatest contribution in this book is her convincing por- 
trayal of the many ways in which American Presbyterian 
missionaries shaped modern Egypt and of the extent to 
which Egypt, in turn, forced those missionaries to re- 
define their mission, both at home and abroad. Far 
from being a narrowly focused history of Presbyterian 
activities in Egypt, Sharkey’s text presents American 
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Presbyterian endeavors as Egyptian history, British im- 
perial history, and American imperial history. 

After a brief introduction in which she describes 
nineteenth-century Presbyterian and evangelical Prot- 
estant missionary projects, Sharkey presents American 
evangelicals in five chapters. Four of those chapters 
correspond to what the author sees as the critical pe- 
riods in the Presbyterian-Egyptian encounter, with the 
fifth devoted to the establishment of the longest lasting 
Presbyterian legacy in Egypt, the American University 
in Cairo. In the first period, 1854-1882, we encounter 
the missionaries in the decades prior to the British oc- 
cupation of Egypt, when Egypt experienced a boom 
economy and American Presbyterian missionaries 
rubbed shoulders with a multitude of foreigners. Some 
foreigners flocked to Egypt on business, others at- 
tended to the business of conversion. While the early 
mission could count few converts among Muslims, it 
could attest to the establishment of an independent 
evangelical church in Egypt and to the production and 
circulation of an Arabic Bible through which they pro- 
moted Arabic as a liturgical language. This was no small 
contribution at a time of increased nationalist sensibil- 
ities surrounding the use of Arabic among native-born 
Egyptian elites. Missionaries also contributed to the 
care of poor Egyptians’ minds and bodies at a time 
when the nascent state’s infrastructure could not. This 
early period of missionary activity presaged later Egyp- 
tian nationalist agendas in its attention to language, lit- 
eracy, and public service. 

In the second period, between the British occupation 
and the outbreak of World War I, missionaries contin- 
ued their social and educational projects apace. The 
missionaries viewed the occupation as a victory for 
Christianity, using the British presence and the Laws of 
Capitulation to pursue increasingly aggressive work tar- 
geted at the conversion of Muslims. Missionaries de- 
scribed evangelization among the Muslims as war: 
“They used this rhetoric even when many of their ac- 
tions—providing free health care in clinics, raising or- 
phans and so on, demonstrated peaceful forms of social 
engagement” (p. 51). In essence, missionaries took on 
the language and strategies of imperialists in a heady 
period of British protection. 

Sharkey illustrates a shift from high confidence to 
chronic, low-grade anxiety in the second half of the 
book. In the period between the two world wars mis- 
sionaries often bore the unanticipated fruits of their la- 
bors in the articulate responses of Arabic-speaking 
Egyptian Muslims who used the press to chronicle 
Egyptian conversions to Christianity and to warn their 
fellow countrymen of the dangers of unsupervised mis- 
sionary activities. Here Sharkey illustrates how mission- 
ary activity inadvertently led to the rise of anti-impe- 
rialist organizations such as the Young Muslim Men’s 
Association and the Muslim Brotherhood, both of 
which used the press to raise the anti-missionary alarm, 
but she also illustrates how negative reactions on the 
part of Egyptians caused American missionaries to re- 
think their agendas—to have their own conversion ex- 
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perience, to use Sharkey’s words—and to leave pros- 
elytizing aside in favor of philanthropy. Just as 
Egyptians organized to counter the missionary activi- 
ties—sometimes imitating them in the process—the 
missionaries re-organized in turn: “Christians played a 
proxy role within struggles for power and legitimacy 
that were occurring among Egyptian Muslim leaders” 
(p. 161). Sharkey situates her chapter on the American 
University in Cairo within the context of this struggle 
for power and identity in the interwar era. 

In the final chapter Sharkey illustrates how the strug- 
gle for Palestine, the Suez Crisis, and the 1967 war with 
Israel led to growing xenophobia in Egypt, particularly 
anti-Americanism. Missionaries rethought their agen- 
das once again as the Egyptian government passed laws 
restricting their activities. What was left to the mission- 
aries after the July Revolution was the “life of the 
church” in which service to Egypt’s Christian commu- 
nities replaced service to the nation. While the mission- 
aries’ pro-Arab politics helped them to weather the tur- 
bulent events of the 1950s and 1960s, they were unable 
to escape an anti-imperialist mood that increasingly tar- 
geted Americans after 1967. When American mission- 
aries returned to Egypt after that year, they did so as 
guests of the institution that they had originally helped 
to found, the Coptic Evangelical Church. 

Sharkey deftly weaves American, Egyptian, and Brit- 
ish history based on archival research in both English 
and Arabic. She impresses the reader with her knowl- 
edge of each field and convinces her audience of the 
interconnectivity of each history in an age of state- 
building and imperialism. 

LisA POLLARD 
University of North Carolina, 
Wilmington 


FAKHREDDIN Azimi. The Quest for Democracy in Iran: A 
Century of Struggle against Authoritarian Rule, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 2008. Pp. xiv, 492. 
$35.00. 


In this book, Fakhreddin Azimi offers a succinct po- 
litical history of modern Iran. It eloquently narrates 
crucial moments and the complex processes of “trial 
and error” that have shaped the struggle for democracy 
in Iran during the past hundred years. 

The book is divided into three parts and twelve chap- 
ters. Part one deals with the period between Iran’s con- 
stitutional revolution of 1906, a pioneer of its kind in 
the Middle East, and the Anglo-American coup of 1953 
that brought down the elected government of Moham- 
mad Mosaddegq. Although the constitutional movement 
set the tenor for representative government, defined 
constitutional rights, and offered new frameworks for 
citizenship and popular sovereignty, it later succumbed 
to the authoritarianism of the Pahlavi state in the 1920s 
and 1930s, which in the name of centralization, nation- 
alism, and modernization undermined basic underpin- 
nings of constitutionalism such as civil liberties and sep- 
aration of powers. The occupation of Iran by the Allied 
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forces in the early stages of World War II forced the 
first Pahlavi monarch to abdicate. The ensuing liber- 
alization of domestic politics in turn encouraged a re- 
vival of constitutional aspirations that culminated in the 
nationalization of Iran’s oil industry under Mosaddeq. 
His ouster in 1953 was not only an important episode 
in the early politics of the Cold War, but it also left a 
crucial mark on the political landscape of Iran in the 
twentieth century. The Western-backed second Pahlavi 
monarch never succeeded in freeing himself from the 
stigma of regaining his throne courtesy of the West. The 
state’s modernization policies during the 1960s and 
1970s, which were largely facilitated by oil revenue, of- 
ten suffered a deeply rooted crisis of legitimacy in the 
public sphere. By drawing on a broad range of primary 
and secondary source material, the second and longest 
part of the book offers excellent analysis of the Pahlavi 
monarchy between 1953 and its termination by the 1979 
revolution. Part three of the book deals with the period 
since 1979. The government that emerged in the after- 
math of the revolution was “anomalous in the history 
of authoritarianism in Iran” in the sense that it has tried 
to mix and incorporate certain inconsistent variables 
into its agenda—i.e. , “the sacred and the profane, soul- 
craft and statecraft, stern moralism and realpolitik, ex- 
clusive castelike clerical dominance, embellished by an 
often obscure argot, with a populist ideology of plebian 
mobilization” (p. 412). The result has been a polity de- 
void of meaningful constitutional premises such as pop- 
ular sovereignty and an independent judiciary. 

The book ends with an epilogue on the “resilience of 
modernity.” Here Azimi argues that in principle mo- 
dernity is related to democracy and as such the histor- 
ical quest for democracy is an exercise in modern pol- 
itics. Contributing factors in this process include “the 
expansion of the middle class, growing literacy (esti- 
mated in 2005 to be eighty-six percent for men and sev- 
enty-three percent for women), an increasing con- 
sciousness of the rights and entitlements of citizenship, 
the political experience and practical wisdom accrued 
from living through the revolution and its conse- 
quences, and the commensurate waning of illusions 
[which] have resulted in a sober and yet insuppressible 
public spirit. A corollary to this has been a tremendous 
rise in the appeal of democratic ideals and a resilient, 
albeit battered, civil society” (p. 448). According to 
Azimi Iranian civil society is “sustained by students, 
teachers, lawyers, artists, journalists, and a host of other 
civically minded, democracy-seeking activists” (p. 448). 

Azimi’s book is both informative and engaging for 
scholars specializing in Iran’s modern and contempo- 
rary political history, and it is also accessible to the gen- 
eral reader interested in the shared challenges of po- 
litical development and the struggle for democracy. 
This book is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Iran’s political history in the last hundred years and of- 
fers an in-depth analysis of its achievements, aspira- 
tions, and setbacks. 

ALI GHEISSARI 
University of San Diego 
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JAY STRAKER. Youth, Nationalism, and the Guinean Rev- 
olution. (African Systems of Thought.) Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 264. Cloth $65.00, 
paper $24.95. 


Jay Straker’s book is part of a long overdue historical 
reconsideration of the first decade of African indepen- 
dence. With a few important exceptions, African his- 
tory monographs tend to focus on the colonial era and 
end with the transfer of power. This has meant that so- 
cial science studies dating from the 1960s and 1970s 
continue to dominate the scholarship on this vitally im- 
portant period in African history. Framed by the mod- 
ernization paradigm and focused on elites and political 
parties, these outdated works pay little attention to the 
common people who became citizens of the new na- 
tions. They therefore offer little insight into how Af- 
ricans confronted the monumental challenge of turning 
colonies into nations. This historical lacuna means that 
there have been few credible explanations for the rise 
of the authoritarian “big men” of the 1970s and the 
“failed states” of the 1980s and 1990s. 

Straker’s book forcefully makes the case that scholars 
and journalists have misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the postcolonial nation-building project as in- 
herently negative and doomed to failure. Starting with 
the young people that were central to Ahmed Sékou 
Touré’s attempt to fashion a new cultural and national 
identity for the former French colony of Guinea, 
Straker shows that the first generation to come of age 
in independent Africa had perspectives and aspirations 
that did not mesh neatly with either Touré’s social rev- 
olutionary agenda or the free market counterrevolu- 
tionary regime that replaced it in the early 1980s. Even 
more refreshing, Straker corrects the tendency of out- 
side observers to focus on the capital Conakry and 
Touré’s Malinke political elite by siting his study in the 
remote and densely forested southeastern region of 
Guinea. These young forestiers, who are now deep into 
middle age, bore the weight of Touré’s revolutionary 
agenda. Although they rejected the contradictory state 
policies that treated them as both authentic Guinean 
agents of revolutionary change and fetish-ridden rustic 
traditionalists, they nonetheless remained committed 
to the ideal of an independent nation free of French 
rule. In telling their story Straker demonstrates that 
there were actually many different kinds of nationalism 
in Sékou Touré’s Guinea. 

This book thus explains how the competition to imag- 
ine the postcolonial nation-state broke down along gen- 
erational and regional lines. Consisting primarily of po- 
litical speeches, state and popular newspapers, 
educational journals, novels, poems, plays, photo- 
graphs, and personal histories, Straker’s evidence is a 
departure from the colonial archival research and oral 
history mix that informs most African social history. 
This is due in part to his interdisciplinary training in 
cultural theory, but it also reflects the reality that the 
archives of independent African states will probably 
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never be as open to historians as those of their colonial 
predecessors. It is one thing to pick apart the inner 
workings of a defunct and unpopular foreign regime, 
but it is quite another to expect functioning and often 
authoritarian governments to grant researchers the 
same level of access to their official records. Thus Strak- 
er’s cultural studies approach may well come to rep- 
resent the norm of postcolonial African history. 

Assessments of the effectiveness of these methodol- 
ogies will most likely depend on the theoretical pref- 
erences and disciplinary biases of the reader. The first 
half of the book, which uses political tracts, educational 
journals, and various literary forms to highlight the con- 
tradictory and highly improvisational realities of 
Touré’s revolutionary educational program, is not as 
strong as the second half, which uses oral histories to 
show the impact of these policies on young forestiers. 
Straker makes no claims of conducting a statistically 
significant number of interviews, but his informants do 
a fine job of conveying what it was like to grow up during 
a period when the nation itself came of age. This is par- 
ticularly true for the young women who experienced 
both fame and sexual exploitation while participating in 
Touré’s mandatory theatrical competitions. These are 
arresting stories, but Straker’s insistence on treating 
them as “texts” on par with his other cultural evidence 
sometimes undercuts the overall force of his argu- 
ments. Furthermore, his reliance on non-Africanist 
subaltern studies and literary scholars to provide his 
theoretical framework is occasionally distracting. It 
would have been more interesting to draw on the per- 
spectives of intellectuals from anglophone Africa, like 
Ngugi wa Thiong’o, who have similarly sought to throw 
off the legacy of colonial mentalities in imagining new 
African nations. 

On the whole, however, Straker has written a vivid 
and powerfully optimistic work of compelling cultural 
history that is a welcome antidote to the pessimistic cyn- 
icism that pervades journalistic and scholarly accounts 
of African politics and nation building. The book ends 
before the death of President Lansana Conté plunged 
Guinea into another round of coups and state-spon- 
sored brutality, but this makes Straker’s reminder that 
authoritarianism does not stifle individualism or cre- 
ativity all the more important and, ultimately, reassur- 
ing. 

TIMOTHY PARSONS 
Washington University in St. Louis 


D. A. Low. Fabrication of Empire: The British and the 
Uganda Kingdoms 1890-1902. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xix, 361. $108.00. 


In Uganda’s central kingdom of Buganda, local intel- 
lectuals throughout the colonial period emphasized 
that Buganda allied itself with Britain rather than being 
forced under British rule. D. A. Low’s book describes 
this alliance and other accessions to the Protectorate of 
Uganda through meticulous attention to the individual 
agents who negotiated treaties, managed mercenary 
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forces, and established Uganda under British hege- 
mony. This emphasis on agents’ statecraft differs mark- 
edly from other recent histories of Uganda’s early 
years. Michael Twaddle’s Kakungulu and the Creation of 
Uganda, 1868-1928 (1993), Holly Hanson’s Landed Ob- 
ligation: The Practice of Power in Buganda (2003), and 
Shane Doyle’s Crisis and Decline in Bunyoro: Population 
and Environment in Western Uganda, 1860-1955 (2006), 
for example, all draw on anthropology and foreground 
culture and the institutions and categories of indige- 
nous actors in the construction of colonial Uganda. 
Low’s work, centered in Buganda but incorporating 
analysis of how other regions such as Bunyoro, Toro, 
Busoga, and Ankole also came into the Protectorate, is 
a case study in imperial history that depicts the making 
of Britain’s hegemony through espionage, negotiation 
and leveraged military power . 

Low’s emphasis on “fabricating” empire, as opposed 
to constructing, cultivating, or imagining, is significant. 
“This book,” he opens, “is about Empire and thus about 
power” (p. 1). The power he describes is not the amor- 
phous influence of “informal empire” or the later guid- 
ance of “indirect rule” but more basic: power as military 
force followed up with diplomatic negotiation and stra- 
tegic forms of trade that agents of empire and local ac- 
tors improvised and deployed expediently. In doing so, 
he argues, they transformed “determining vortices” 
into “defining conjunctures” of systematic imperial he- 
gemony. Low details this process first in Buganda and 
then in neighboring regions. To this end, he assesses 
historical actors as vividly individual power-seeking 
statesmen. He documents British agents’ comprehen- 
sion that elite local actors were their equals or superiors 
in maneuver and intimidation, noting, for example, how 
Buganda’s leader Mutesa I successfully transformed 
General Charles George Gordon’s Egyptian army into 
a force Mutesa could use against Buganda’s enemy, Bu- 
nyoro. 

Individuals dominate Low’s depiction of cause and 
effect,, displacing large scale phenomena such as trade 
and slavery, guns and military technology, or ideolog- 
ical revolutions. For Low, imperial hegemony was made 
by the men on the spot. Trade and slavery were part of 
every interaction. Guns and military technology were 
transferable enough that hardware and tactical ideas 
spread to all major actors. Military institutions such as 
“warbands” may have originated with Sudanese mer- 
cenaries employed by Emin Pasha, but they spread, 
bringing “marginal” or “spoiled” men with the latest 
guns into the service of kings throughout the region. 
Low argues that innovative warbands, led by competing 
individuals, were a major feature of power in large 
clashes between the kingdoms of Buganda and Bunyoro 
and in smaller raids on Buganda’s borders and against 
internal enemies. Christianity and ideology, too, were 
less significant in the establishment of British hege- 
mony than individuals such as Frederick Lugard of the 
British East Africa Company. Beyond Buganda, Low’s 
intricate depiction of state-shaping by men on the spot 
emerges in narratives of each newly accessioned region. 
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He delineates, for example, a “defining vortex” in 
Ankole during 1899 when John Macallister, heading a 
mercenary group, met with Ankole’s principal armed 
chiefs who were in the midst of their own succession 
struggle. Macallister backed his candidate for kingship 
and through “deft intrusion into a key fissure in the 
Nkore leadership had therefore not only served to 
shore up Kayaha’s rulership .. . [but] marked the first 
major step in the effective establishment of British au- 
thority over the kingdom” (pp. 241-242). 

Detailed descriptions of events, assembled meticu- 
lously from nineteenth-century documents, including 
many that have become inaccessible in the decades 
since Low began his work, both strengthen this work 
and challenge casual readers. This is an important work 
by a major historian of Uganda and the British Empire, 
but it can be frustrating. To historians of Uganda, and 
particularly Buganda, it offers rich details. And it con- 
nects histories of Buganda with those of Uganda’s hin- 
terland. But despite an avalanche of detail, Low’s anal- 
ysis offers limited attention to local culture and systems 
of meaning. To imperial historians, the suggested 
model of conquest’s fabrication, vortices, and conjunc- 
tures may offer a flexible way of connecting larger struc- 
tures to local particularities, but the sheer density and 
complexity of the local narrative offered here can prove 
overwhelming. This important book, though, offers in- 
sights into both the complexities of the making of the 
Uganda Protectorate and the difficulty of explaining it 
to today’s audiences. 

CAROL SUMMERS 
University of Richmond 


THADDEUS SUNSERI. Wielding the Ax: State Forestry and 
Social Conflict in Tanzania, 1820-2000. (Ohio Univer- 
sity Press Series in Ecology and History.) Athens, Ohio: 
Ohio University Press. 2009. Pp. xxx, 293. Cloth $55.00, 
paper $26.95. 


Although Tanzania has produced a wealth of recent en- 
vironmental histories; this is the first one that clearly 
lays out the history of forest policy and its effects on 
rural people over the past two hundred years. In it 
Thaddeus Sunseri shows the various and conflicting 
state policies that used forest preservation as a way to 
control rural populations for various social and political 
agendas. Most striking is the continuity between colo- 
nial and postcolonial policies. Focusing on the coastal 
hinterland of Tanzania, Sunseri demonstrates how au- 
thority over the forest has shifted from nineteenth-cen- 
tury chiefs, known as “ceremonial ax wielders,” to sci- 
entific forestry experts of the colonial state, and later to 
biodiversity advocates of the global NGO community. 
Sunseri writes clearly and succinctly, making his book 
a good choice for undergraduate courses. His mastery 
of the colonial archives is evident in the way he uses 
these, as well as oral sources, to show peasant agency. 
The book is well researched and documented, never 
claiming more than the author’s sources allow, even if 
the conclusions are controversial. 
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Surprisingly, a forest history provides a new lens for 
interpreting the major events of Tanzanian colonial and 
postcolonial history. Shifting global trade patterns in 
the nineteenth century are illuminated by the first com- 
mercial exploitation of the forest for copal and rubber, 
instituting new kinds of chiefs dependent on these re- 
sources. The first rebellion against German power, that 
of Bushiri, is linked to the usurpation of control over 
local forests as German colonialism established scien- 
tific forest exploitation for. economic gain. Sunseri 
brings new understanding to the Maji Maji Rebellion by 
showing that the first outbreaks took place in the forest 
reserves, where the Germans evicted peasants and car- 
ried out counterinsurgency. During World War I peas- 
ants reoccupied the forests to fill the increased wartime 
need for wood. A number of interwar settlement 
schemes, justified by environmental concerns, moved 
people out of the forests and into concentrated villages. 
From World War II on, during the “second colonial oc- 
cupation,” peasant resistance increased as the percent- 
age of land area in reserves increased dramatically. The 
nationalist Tanganyika African National Union gained 
power by supporting peasant struggles, allowing them 
to move back into the forest reserves for economic de- 
velopment after independence. In light of forest his- 
tory, 1970s Ujamaa villagization was the latest govern- 
ment settlement scheme to empty the forests and 
control the population. 

Sunseri provides additional insight into the contested 
nature of colonial power by showing conflict and ne- 
gotiation between the forest administration and the 
government, as well as with peasants. Both the colonial 
and postcolonial governments used forest policy as a 
way to address other concerns and assert control over 
peasants. Moving peasants out of the forest and into 
concentrated villages brought unintended conse- 
quences like reconfiguring gender roles and destroying 
the environment they sought to preserve, in addition to 
severing peasant connections to their ancestral land. 
Peasants defended their rights to the forests through a 
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variety of resistance strategies, including playing one 
government policy off against another. Because the co- 
lonial forest reserves required labor, which was chron- 
ically short, peasants gained significant leverage in de- 
manding concessions from the state. Yet forest policy 
also undermined the authority of the chiefs and denied 
peasants access to forest resources critical to their sur- 
vival, particularly in times of famine. This history pro- 
duced bitterness and distrust towards government ini- 
tiatives and conservation schemes. Though one may 
applaud peasant resistance, this pattern has ongoing 
negative consequences for Tanzania today. Sunseri 
leaves questions about whether the peasants would 
have destroyed the forests, just as the conservationists 
predicted, unanswered. His approach is to show that 
the real forest predator was the state rather than the 
people. 

Sunseri’s most controversial statement comes in the 
final chapter on recent radical changes in forest policy, 
when biodiversity preservation came right into the vil- 
lages. Because of the influence of the international 
NGO conservation community the forest was no longer 
a home, or even a source of economic resources, but a 
separate space for protecting rare species. Peasants fi- 
nally lost power over the forests to people with whom 
they had no direct contact, but who claimed the forest 
as a global resource. This came with market liberaliza- 
tion in the 1980s, when structural adjustment deter- 
mined public policy in Tanzania. These new policies 
functioned under the rubric of community conserva- 
tion; however they again cast the peasants as destruc- 
tive criminals without real decision-making power. 
Peasants lost forest income during a time of economic 
stress, with women and the poorest bearing the brunt 
of that loss. Sunseri’s book puts the people who call the 
forest home back into Tanzanian forest history, assert- 
ing that a future for the forest without people will lead 
to its destruction. 

JAN BENDER SHETLER 
Goshen College 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR office, 
do not lend themselves readily to unified reviews; 
the contents are therefore listed. 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD 


PEARL JAMES, editor. Picture This: World War I Posters 
and Visual Culture. (Studies in War, Society, and the 
Military.) Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 2009. 
Pp. xi, 398. $30.00. 


Jay WINTER, Imaginings of War: Posters and the Shadow of the 
Lost Generation. NICOLETTA F. GULLACE, Barbaric Anti-Mod- 
ernism: Representations of the “Hun” in Britain, North Amer- 
ica, Australia, and Beyond. STEFAN GOEBEL, Chivalrous 
Knights versus Iron Warriors: Representations of the Battle of 
Matériel and Slaughter in Britain and Germany, 1914-1940. 
JakuB KAZECKI and JASON LIEBLANG, Regression versus Pro- 
gression: Fundamental Differences in German and American 
Posters of the First World War. MARK LEviTcH, Young Blood: 
Parisian Schoolgirls’ Transformation of France’s Great War 
Poster Aesthetic. RICHARD S. FoGarty, Race and Empire in 
French Posters of the Great War. JENNIFER D. KEENE, Images 
of Racial Pride: African American Propaganda Posters in the 
First World War. ANDREW M. Nepp, Segodniashnii Lubok: 
Art, War, and National Identity. PEARL JAMES, Images of Fem- 
ininity in American World War I Posters. MEG ALBRINCK, Hu- 
manitarians and He-Men: Recruitment Posters and the Mas- 
culine Ideal. JoHN M. KINDER, Iconography of Injury: 
Encountering the Wounded Soldier’s Body in American Poster 
Art and Photography of World War I. 


ASIA 


SAMEETAH AGHA and ELIZABETH KOLsky, editors. 
Fringes of Empire: Peoples, Places, and Spaces in Colo- 
nial India. Foreword by NicHo tas B. Dirks. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 256. $49.95. 


Puitie J. STERN, From the Fringes of History: Tracing the 
Roots of the English East India Company-State. MARINA 
CarTER, Pirates and Settlers: Economic Interactions on the 
Margins of Empire. ALEX McKay, “Tracing lines upon the un- 
known areas of the earth”: Reflections on Frederick Jackson 
Turner and the Indo-Tibetan Frontier. SAMEETAH AGHA, In- 
venting a Frontier: Imperial Motives and Sub-imperialism on 
British India’s Northwest Frontier, 1889-98. Mripu Ral, A 
Hindu Kingdom on the Colonial Periphery: Forging State Le- 
gitimacy in Late Nineteenth Century Kashmir. SATADRU SEN, 


Punishment on the Fringes: Maulana Thanesari in the Anda- 
man Islands. CLARE ANDERSON, “Weel about and turn about 
and do jis so, Eb’ry time I weel about and jump Jim Crow”: 
Dancing on the Margins of the Indian Ocean. JAMEs H. MILLs, 
Psychiatry on the Edge? Vagrants, Families, and Colonial Asy- 
lums in India, 1857-1900. DouGtas M. PEERS, “The more this 
foul case is stirred, the more offensive it becomes”: Imperial 
Authority, Victorian Sentimentality, and the Court Martial of 
Colonel Crawley, 1862—4. LisA MITCHELL, Literary Production 
at the Edge of Empire: The Crisis of Patronage in Southern 
India under Colonial Rule. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Gene ALLEN SMITH and Sytvia L. HILTON, editors. 
Nexus of Empire: Negotiating Loyalty and Identity in the 
Revolutionary Borderlands, 1760s—1820s. Gainesville: 
University Press of Florida. 2010. Pp. 375. $69.95. 


SyLviA L. HiLTon, Loyalty and Patriotism on North American 
Frontiers: Being and Becoming Spanish in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, 1776-1803. KATHRYN E. HOLLAND BRAUND, “Like to Have 
Made a War among Ourselves”: The Creek Indians and the 
Coming of the War of the Revolution. GILBERT C. Din, Louis 
LeClerc De Milford, a.k.a. General Francois Tastanegy: An 
Eighteenth-Century French Adventurer among the Creeks. H. 
SoPHIE BuRTON, Marie Théréze dit Coincoin: A Free Black 
Woman on the Louisiana-Texas Frontier. ERIN M. GREEN- 
WALD, To Strike a Balance: New Orleans’ Free Colored Com- 
munity and the Diplomacy of William Charles Cole Claiborne. 
F. Topp Situ, Dehahuit: An Indian Diplomat on the Loui- 
siana-Texas Frontier, 1804-1815. J. EDWARD TownEs, The Na- 
ture of Loyalty: Antonio Gil Ibarvo and the East Texas Fron- 
tier. RoBin F. A. Fase, Philip Livingston, Chameleon 
“Premier” of West Florida. LIGHT TOWNSEND CUMMINS, Oliver 
Pollock and the Creation of an American Identity in Spanish 
Colonial Louisiana. BETJE BLACK KLiER and DIANA M. T. 
Nort, Bordermakers and Landed Women: The Rouquier 
Sisters of Colonial Natchitoches. ELIZABETH URBAN ALEX- 
ANDER, Daniel Clark: Merchant Prince of New Orleans. AN- 
DREW McCMICcHAEL, William Dunbar, William Claiborne, and 
Daniel Clark: Intersections of Loyalty and National Identity on 
the Florida Frontier. GENE ALLEN SmiTu, “Motivated Only by 
the Love of Humanity”: Arséne Lacarriére Latour and the 
Struggle for the Southwest. SAMUEL WaTSON, Soldier, Expan- 
sionist, Politician: Eleazer Wheelock Ripley and the Dance of 
Ambition in the Early Republic. 


WILLIAM A. BLAiR and KAREN FISHER YOUNGER, editors. 
Lincoln’s Proclamation: Emancipation Reconsidered. 
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(The Steven and Janice Brose Lectures in the Civil War 
Era.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
Pp. xii, 233. $30.00. 


PAUL FINKELMAN, Lincoln and the Preconditions for Emanci- 
pation: The Moral Grandeur of a Bill of Lading. MARK E. 
NEELY, JR., Colonization and the Myth That Lincoln Prepared 
the People for Emancipation. RICHARD CARWARDINE, What- 
ever Shall Appear to Be God’s Will, I Will Do: The Chicago 
Initiative and Lincoln’s Proclamation. STEVEN HAHN, But 
What Did the Slaves Think of Lincoln? STEPHANIE MCCuRRY, 
War, Gender, and Emancipation in the Civil War South. MI- 
CHAEL VORENBERG, Abraham Lincoln’s “Fellow Citizens’— 
Before and After Emancipation. Louis GERTEIS, Slaves, Ser- 
vants, and Soldiers: Uneven Paths to Freedom in the Border 
States, 1861-1865. WILLIAM A. Bair, Celebrating Freedom: 
The Problem of Emancipation in Public Commemoration. 


PAUL FARBER and HAMILTON CRAVENS, editors. Race 
and Science: Scientific Challenges to Racism in Modern 
America. Corvallis: Oregon State University Press. 
2009. Pp. 234. $29.95. 


EDWARD J. LARSON, Slavery in the Election of 1800. Fay A. 
YARBROUGH, From Kin to Intruder: Cherokee Legal Attitudes 
toward People of African Descent in the Nineteenth Century. 
JOHN P. JACKSON, JR., and ANDREW S. WINSTON, The Last Re- 
patriationist: The Career of Earnest Sevier Cox. VASSILIKI 
Betry Smocovitis, Mongrels and Hybrids: The Problem of 
“Race” in the Botanical World. MELINDA GORMLEY, The Ro- 
man Campaign of ’53 to 55: The Dunn Family among a Jewish 
Community. PAUL FARBER, Changes in Scientific Opinion on 
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Race Mixing: The Impact of the Modern Synthesis. HAMILTON 
CrRAvVENS, Race, IQ, and Politics in Twentieth-Century Amer- 
ica. BEN KEPPEL, Robert Coles and the Political Culture of the 
Second Reconstruction. MICHAEL G. KENNy, Genomics, Ge- 
netic Identity, and the Refiguration of “Race.” 


MIDDLE EAST AND NORTHERN AFRICA 


Aut ABDULLATIF AHMIDA, editor. Bridges across the Sa- 
hara: Social, Economic, and Cultural Impact of the 
Trans-Sahara Trade during the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Publishing. 
2009. Pp. xii, 215: $59.99. 


Att ABDULLATIF AHMIDA, Neither a Divide nor an Empty 
Space: The Sahara as a Bridge. AHMED ELyyas, Trans-Saharan 
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ARTICLES 


To THE EpITors: 


I would like to add some thoughts to Leslie Peirce’s fine 
“Writing Histories of Sexuality in the Middle East” 
(AHR, December 2009, 1325-1339). These emphasize 
the modern and contemporary period, which Peirce 
treats less comprehensively than the earlier periods, in- 
cluding works too recent for her to note. 

Regarding her and her cited authors’ treatment of 
homosexuality: As some of these authors note, the con- 
cept of a homosexual individual is even more recent in 
the Middle East (and most of the non-Western world) 
than in the West. Before this in the Middle East as in 
many cultures there were words for homosexual acts, 
and males might be distinguished not by a partner’s sex 
but according to their role in the act (“passive” or “ac- 
tive” in older terminology). An “active” or penetrating 
male was considered masculine, whatever the gender of 
his partners; a “passive” one might be passing through 
a common pre-bearded stage of life, but if he continued 
to stress this role he could be seen as effeminate and 
inferior, and special terms might be used for him. Most 
men married; some continued homosexual activity after 
marriage, sometimes to the exclusion of relations with 
their wives. Both wives and boys often suffered. As 
shown in the books Peirce cites about Ottoman sexu- 
ality, Dror Ze’evi, Producing Desire, and Andrews and 
Kalpakh, The Age of the Beloveds, although some rela- 
tions were mutual, in others richer, older, more pow- 
erful men could often seduce, pay, or even rape 


younger, poorer, weaker boys. There was much poetic 
enthusiasm for the lover-beloved relationship, which no 
doubt reflected real feelings, but it was nearly all writ- 
ten by the dominant parties in these relationships. 

On this question, Afsaneh Najmabadi’s impressive 
Women with Mustaches and Men without Beards (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2005) argues that an earlier 
relative social acceptance of homosexuality ended un- 
der the influence of Victorian Western strictures, and 
suggests a revival of more accepting attitudes. A more 
comprehensive approach is found in Janet Afary’s Sex- 
ual Politics in Modern Iran (Cambridge University 
Press, 2009). Afary relates the increase in negative 
views of homosexuality also to the male-dominant way 
in which it was practiced and to activities and writings, 
especially by women, in favor of greater gender equal- 
ity. She cites women writing of neglect or mistreatment 
by husbands who preferred or limited themselves to 
male sexual companionship or to non-vaginal penetra- 
tion. The common use of the same term, “homosexu- 
ality,” to describe both the male-dominant practices 
common in premodern times and the recent gay-lesbi- 
an-transgender advocacy of equal rights for all obscures 
different realities. Afary’s extensive research into the 
change from premodern to recent practices and ideas 
shows that acceptance of broadly defined gender equal- 
ity is not a revival of older ways but a program for newer 
ones, which could include making wives the most im- 
portant object of their husbands’ affections. 

Female homosexuality is one of many topics regard- 
ing female sexuality that have much more coverage in 
contemporary than in historical sources and where con- 
temporary writings can help us understand the past. 
Several articles in a special issue of the Journal of Mid- 
dle Eastern Women’s Studies (Fall 2008) shed new light 
on female sexuality, including homosexuality. Iran has 
been a Middle Eastern pioneer in weblogs, where 
women and men, sometimes protected by anonymity, 
can express sexual attitudes. In “Transgression in Nar- 
ration: The Lives of Iranian Women in Cyberspace,” 
Masserat Amir-Ebrahimi cites, summarizes, and eval- 
uates women’s web writings on sexuality. She shows that 
despite the new openness, women are still more subject 
than men to online attacks for what they write, espe- 
cially if they discuss their homosexuality. (In an e-mail 
to me, Amir-Ebrahimi also noted that most Iranian 
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feminists do not want to tie their cause to homosexual 
rights.) 

In the same issue, A. Holly Shissler’s “Womanhood 
Is Not for Sale” breaks with the notion that indepen- 
dent women’s voices were essentially silent in the 
Atatiirk period in Turkey. In my introduction to this 
collection I wrote: “The radical arguments that Shissler 
discusses from the Turkish writer Sabiha Sertel are a 
rarely noted example of a Middle Eastern writer who 
put forth a Marxist-influenced view of prostitution and 
of marriage. Sertel’s writings show her to be a woman 
intellectual who went beyond the politics of Atatiirk. . . 
and offered an original socioeconomic interpretation of 
women’s roles. This type of argument .. . has been re- 
vived by some on the left of the current feminist move- 
ment in Turkey” (p. 7). 

Several recent works describe and analyze sexual ac- 
tivity among young urban Iranian women. Especially re- 
vealing are Pardis Mahdavi’s Passionate Uprisings: 
Iran’s Sexual Revolution (Stanford University Press, 
2009) and Azadeh Moaveni’s Lipstick Jihad (PublicAf- 
fairs, 2005). What must be added is the continued out- 
rage regarding newer ways expressed by many more tra- 
ditional Iranians, often of rural or popular class origin. 
This is not too different from views of the religious right 
in the U.S. or of many traditional tribal, rural, and pop- 
ular class persons in Turkey and other Middle Eastern 
areas. 

An important collection is Pinar flkkaracan, ed., De- 
constructing Sexuality in the Middle East (Ashgate, 
2008). Based on a conference, the collection includes 
articles on criminal law and sexuality, honor crimes in 
Jordan, sex education in Lebanon, Iraqi discourse on 
gender and sexuality in the 1970s and 1980s, militari- 
zation, nation and gender, rape victims in Palestine, mi- 
grant sex workers in Turkey, and the abortive proposal 
to outlaw adultery in Turkey. Also included is the last 
article by a fine young male scholar, the late Hammed 
Shahidian, “Contesting Discourses of Sexuality in Post- 
Revolutionary Iran.” 

My own Women in the Middle East: Past and Present 
(Princeton University Press, 2007) includes a women’s 
history of all MENA countries with many discussions of 
sexuality, and it reprints, with updating remarks, sev- 
eral of my articles: The most relevant are “Shifting 
Boundaries in Sex and Gender,” “Problems in the Study 
of Middle Eastern Women,” and “Sexuality and Shi’i 
Social Protest in Iran,” which I co-authored with the 
late Parvin Paidar (Nahid Yeganeh). The volume is 
dedicated to Paidar. 

Several works show that sexual crimes were far less 
harshly treated in the past than they are by Islamist 
states and movements today. Notable is Elyse Semerd- 
jian’s fine “Off the Straight Path”: Illicit Sex, Law, and 
Community in Ottoman Aleppo (Syracuse University 
Press, 2008), which cites the Kanuns of Ottoman sultans 
that included only fines and banishment as punishments 
for sexual and other crimes. Further research on the 
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role of Kanuns in Ottoman courts would be welcome. 
NIKKI KEDDIE 
UCLA 


REVIEWS 


To THE EDITORS: 


I do not mind being criticised for what I have said, but 
in his review of my book, The Press Gang: Naval Im- 
pressment and Its Opponents in Georgian Britain (AHR, 
October 2009, 1152-1153), Peter Linebaugh often dis- 
torts what I have written and accuses me of omissions 
that are simply not there. Linebaugh asserts that I do 
not explain why impressment was necessary, although 
I explain why this was the case on page 6. Throughout 
the first chapter and elsewhere I also offer reasons why 
impressment was unpopular: family dislocation and 
destitution (pp. 1-3, 8, 11-12, 106, 118), loss of the Brit- 
ish right to liberty and virtual bondage to the state (pp. 
11-12, 18-19, 33, 107, 109, 138), better wages in the 
merchant marine and the right to bargain in the market 
(p. 6, 12, 106-107), harsher discipline in the royal navy 
(pp. 6, 117). Linebaugh also writes that I omitted a ref- 
erence to the 1757 impressment round-up in New York 
City. Not so; it is mentioned on page 90. 

Linebaugh’s particular animus is directed at my chap- 
ter on the mid-century Atlantic, where I question his 
claims for an ethnically diverse royal navy and alliances 
between sailors and slaves. He says I claimed that 
“there is no evidence that seamen sympathized with 
slave revolts in the Caribbean” (p. 99). He conveniently 
omits the crucial qualifier “during this period,” that is, 
in the mid-century decades with which that particular 
chapter was concerned. And he overlooks my subse- 
quent comment that in 1760 and 1775, sailors helped 
suppress slave insurrections in Jamaica. Having seem- 
ingly exposed my ignorance of Atlantic history, Line- 
baugh then goes on to accuse me of assuming that all 
sailors were white and all slaves were black. In fact, I 
spend some pages (pp. 91—95) trying to determine how 
many blacks might have been in the mid-century navy, 
and conclude that while ships in the merchant marine 
were racially diverse, only a small proportion of the 
royal seamen were likely to have been Africans. In my 
view this is a more accurate estimate than that provided 
by Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker in The Many 
Headed Hydra, which is reliant on an off-the-cuff, un- 
substantiated remark by a colonial administrator in a 
book on Kenya written in 1925. It would be more help- 
ful if Linebaugh addressed my evidence rather than 
making ad hominem remarks. 

NICHOLAS ROGERS 
York University, Toronto 


Peter Linebaugh does not wish to respond. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge : 





® Europe Since 1980 


: Ivan T. BEREND 
© The World Since 1980 


$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-11240-6: 280 pp: 


| $29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-12917-6 


The Wandering 
Heretics of Languedoc 


CATERINA BRUSCHI 


Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought: 
Fourth Series 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-87359-8: 232 pp. 


Heretics of Languedoc 


| The American 1930s 
. ALiterary History 


PeTeR CONN 


$81.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51640-2: 280 pp. 


_ $27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73431-8 


Roppine tHE Jews 


Now in Paperback! 
Robbing the Jews 


The Confiscation of Jewish 
Property in the Holocaust, 
1933-1945 

Martin DEAN 

$26.99: Pb: 978-0-521-12905-3: 448 pp. 


HOLOCAUST SURVIVORS 
IN POSTWAR GERMANY, 
1945-1957 


Margarete Myers Feinstsi, 


Prices subject to change. 


www.cambridge.org/us 





» The Handbook of 
National Legislatures 

_A Global Survey 

_M. STEVEN FisH 

AND MATTHEW KROENIG 

- $120.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51 466-8: 808 pp. 


The Handbook of 
National Legislatures 


A GLOBAL SURVEY 





FROM ARTISAN 


From Artisan to Worker 
Guilds, the French State, 

and the Organization of Labor, 
1776-1821 

MicHAeL P. Fitzsimmons 
$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19376-4: 304 pp. 


® The Legacy of the 
French Revolutionary Wars 
| The Nation-in-Arms in 
_ French Republican Memory 
_ ALAN Forrest 
j Studies in the Social and Cultural 
_ History of Modern Warfare 
| $99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-81062-3: 286 pp. 


Renaissances 
The One or the Many? 
Jack Gooby 


$78.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76801-6: 332 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-74516-1 


_ Winner, 2010 Myrna Bernath 
Book Award, SHAFR 

_ Know Your Enemy 

_ The American Debate on Nazism, 
| 1933-1945 

- MicHaeta Hoenicke Moore 


_ Publications of the 
- German Historical Institute 


F $85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-82969-4: 408 pp. 


Coie area ae 


Ed 
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Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge 


SLAVERY 
IN BRAZIL 


Slavery in Brazil 


_ Hersert S. KLEIN 
- AND FRANCISCO VIDAL LUNA 


_ $95.00; Hb: 978-0-521-19398-6: 376 pp. 


_ $28.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14192-5 


Japan Rising 

The Ilwakura Embassy to the 
USA and Europe 

KUME KUNITAKE 

EDITED BY CHUSHICHI TSUZUKI 
AND R. JULES YOUNG 


$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51385-2: 558 pp. 
$28.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73516-2 


_ Italian Vices 

, Nation and Character 
_ from the Risorgimento 
| to the Republic 


_ SILVANA PaTRIARCA 


Technological Medicine 
The Changing World of 

Doctors and Patients 

STANLEY JOEL REISER 

$30.00: Hb: 978-0-521-83569-5: 246 pp. 


@ A Commonwealth 


_ of the People 
Popular Politics and 

_ England's Long Social 
_ Revolution, 1066-1649 


- David ROLLISON 


POO ett 
of the People 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-85373-6: 490 pp. 


+ $39.99: Pb: 978-0-521-13970-0 


www.cambridge.org/us 


Bieta Malt 
Cae ie: § 


i The Cost of Living 
_ in America 
A Political History of 
| Economic Statistics, 1880-2000 
© THomas A. STAPLEFORD 


F $90.00: Hb; 978-0-521-89501-9: 440 pp. 
@ $29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-71924-7 


Labours Lost 
Domestic Service and the Making 
of Modern England 


CAROLYN STEEDMAN 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51637-2: 426 pp. 


Labour 
$34.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73623-7 a: 


Serve ane Ning cf keen nga 


GAROLEN STERDMAN 





EpiteD BY FRANK TALLETT 


$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-88628-4: 426 pp. 
$34.99: Pb; 978-0-521-71389-4 


European Warfare 
1350-1750 


An Empire of Facts 

Colonial Power, Cultural 
Knowledge, and Islam in Algeria, 
1870-1914 

GeorGe R. TRumBULL IV 
Critical Perspectives on Empire 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51654-9: 328 pp. 
$32.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73434-9 a 


An Empire of Facts 


GEORGE R TRUM AUEL LY 


= |. Dominicans, Muslims 
Gaerne * . 
mies. § i and Jews in the Medieval 


Kone rg. cee 
ee §6Crown of Aragon 


Rosin VOsE 


' Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
_ and Thought: Fourth Series 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-88643-7: 310 pp. 


Prices subject to change. 
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Makers of 


AOL } 


STR ATEGY 


Migs ies 


Gods > 

Religion and 
Democracy on 
Three Continents — 


Makers of 
Ancient Strategy 


From the Persian Wars 
to the Fall of Rome 


Edited by 
Victor Davis Hanson 


Religion in 
American 
Politics 

A Short History 
Frank Lambert 


iE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. PRESS 


Cloth $19.95 978-0-691-1 489-5 


“Though the technology has changed, the 
nature of war and strategy has remained 
constant over the chasm of the centuries and 
millennia. This book makes the ancient Greeks 
and Romans relevant to our modern conflicts 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. Scholars will find 
much to argue about in these lively essays; lay 
readers much to be fascinated with.” 

—Robert D. Kaplan, author of Warrior Politics 


Cloth $27.95 978-0-691-13790-2 


“Religion in American Politics . . . traces the 
interplay between pulpits and the public 
square through nearly two centuries of U.S. 
history. Some things, [Lambert] writes, 
never change.” 

—Daniel Burke, Washington Post 


“{A] handy, clear and fair treatment of this 
most contentious subject.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


Paper $18.95 978-0-691-14613-3 


800.777.4726 


KOM PLU Re cose ere UT 
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. China and Frederick Mote, one of the twentieth century's 
| FREDERICK W. MOTE i: ee 8 most prominent Sinologists, has written 
‘ : the Vocation a historian’s memoir that uses observation 
China of History in and personal experiences to understand the 
and the a : ets i 
Vocation (the Twentieth intellectual and social transformation of 
of 3 China. Mote’s thought-provoking narrative _ 
é ey : Century distills his reflections on modern China and 
Twenticth —  & Personal Memoir details change in Chinese historical studies in 


ers Bea WM the twentieth century. 
; : Cloth $27.95. 978-0-691-14463-4 
Distributed for the East Asian Library Journal, 
Princeton University 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR 


Hidden in “Documenting some of the most egregious 

: : examples of the abuse and neglect of children 
Plain Sight . .. [Woodhouse] leads readers down the 
The Tragedy of Children’s _ historical trail of legislative and judicial 
Rights from Ben Franklin decisions made on children’s behalf, and 
to Lionel Tate suggests others ripe for the making.” 


Rarbara Bennett —J. C. Altman, Choice 


Woodhouse The Public Square 
Ruth O'Brien, Series Editor 


Paper $19.95 978-0-691-14621-8 


QDHOUSE 


School Lunch “In this well-researched, informative book 


Poli is "Susan Levine examines school lunch programs 
Ontics against the backdrop of American politics, 
The Surprising History ideologies, and the larger history of welfare 

of America’s Favorite development and reform. . . . [School Lunch 
Welfare Program - Politics| is an admirable history of the political 
ae landscape of school lunch.” 


Susan Levine 
—Amy Bentley, American Historical Review 


Politics and Society in Twentieth-Century America 


William Chafe, Gary Gerstle, Linda Gordon, & Julian Zelizer, 
Series Editors 
Paper $24.95 978-0-691-14619-5 


The Papers of Volume Six of the definitive edition of 
Thomas Jefferson's papers from the end 

Thomas J efferson, of his presidency until his death presents 

Retirement Series 516 documents from 11 March to 27 


Volume 6:11 March to November 1813. 
27 November 1813 The Papers of Thomas Jefferson: Retirement Series 


Editor 

78 eherson J. Jefferson Looney, 

homas Jeffe Cloth $99.50 978-0-691-13772-8 

Edited by 10% subscription discount available to libraries and 


J. Jefferson Looney individuals (U.S. & Canada only) 
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press.princeton.edu 
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VRE INTELISGTUAL PROPERTY 
WARS FROM GUTENBERG TO GATES 


Adrian Johns 


FROM CHICAGO 


Piracy 
The Intellectual Property Wars 
from Gutenberg to Gates 
Adrian Johns 


“While the rise of the Internet has given it new 
dimensions, the concept of intellectual piracy 
has existed for centuries, and the disputes of 
previous eras have much in common with 
those of our own time. In a new book, Piracy, 
Adrian Johns details the long history of the 
term and its battles, arguing that those who 
would shape the future of intellectual prop- 
erty should first understand its past.” 
—Inside Higher Education 

CLOTH $35.00 


Now in Paperback 
Worlds Before Adam 


The Reconstruction of Geohistory 
in the Age of Reform 
Martin J. S. Rudwick 


“Rudwick’s books are myth-busters. . . . Rud- 
wick highlights an underappreciated, glorious 
advance in human thought, the documenta- 
tion of which is a rather glorious achievement 
itself.” —Victor R. Baker, Nature 


PAPER $35.00 






HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


The University of Chicago Press ¢ www.press.uchicago.edu 


MATERIALS AND 
a o424 tna 


‘MODERN-EUROPI 


Materials and Expertise in Early 


Modern Europe 
Between Market and Laboratory 
Edited by Ursula Klein and E. C. Spary 


“A very valuable addition to the history of 
matter. A fascinating and thought-provoking 
range of studies of mundane substances as 
lures to consumption, commerce, warfare and 
science.”——Andrew Pickering, University of 
Exeter 
CLOTH $50.00 








Kaninklijke 
Nederlandse 
Akudenmtix var 
Werenschappen 


FROM KNAW PRESS 


In Splendid Isolation 

A History of the Willie Commetin Scholten 
Phytopathology Laboratory 1894-1992 
Patricia E. Faasse 


For almost a hundred years, the Willie Com- 
melin Scholten laboratory was the hub of 
phytopathology research in the Netherlands, 
teaching generations of students the principles 
of plant pathology. Jn Splendid Isolation recon- 
structs the history of this unique institution, 
from its beginnings as a small private labora- 
tory in the late nineteenth century. 

CLOTH $60.00 





Sjeaes 





A HISTORY of NOTABLE AMERICAN RERURIALS 


“Michael Kammen 


Digging Up the Dead 
A History of Notable American Reburials 
Michael Kammen 


“A master historian and witty storyteller, 
Michael Kammen fully exploits the interpre- 
tive potential of his unlikely topic. Not only 
wonderfully readable, Digging Up the Dead 
is rich in social and cultural insights.’—Paul 
S. Boyer, editor of The Oxford Companion to 
United States History 
CLOTH $25.00 


Untimely Ruins 

An Archaeology of American 

Urban Modernity, 1819-1919 

Nick Yablon 

“Nick Yablon ranges widely, from log cabins 
to skyscrapers and from Tocqueville to pulp 
fiction. He combines imaginative research 
with probing interpretation. Untimely Ruins 
offers fresh and challenging insights about the 
American built environment on nearly every 
page.” —T. J. Jackson Lears, Rutgers 
University 


PAPER $25.00 





AMERICAN HIstTory 


The University of Chicago Press ¢ www.press.uchicago.edu 
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FROM CHICAGO 


Made in America 

A Social History of American Culture. 
and Character 

Claude S. Fischer 


“Made in America is a book rich in its findings 
and judicious in its interpretations. Fischer 
has uncovered a lot of things that even those 
of us who have long studied the United States 
didn’t know, and he has also expertly shown 
that many of the things we thought we knew 
are simply wrong. The book will make any 
reader wiser and more careful in thinking 
about this strange country in which we live.” 
—Robert Bellah 
CLOTH $35.00 


Staying Italian 

Urban Change and Ethnic Life in 

Postwar Toronto and Philadelphia 

Jordan Stanger-Ross 

“Staying Italian is both sweeping in its com- 
parative approach and fine-grained in its at- 
tention to demography and urban geography. 
Jordan Stanger-Ross offers a fresh approach to 
exploring the relationship of ethnic identity to 
urban space and institutions. Urban and im- 
migration historians will learn a lot from this 
fine book.”—Thomas J. Sugrue, University of 
Pennsylvania 

CLOTH $35.00 
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UROPEAN HISTORY 





The Likeness of the King 


FROM CHICAGO 















Francesca Caccini The Likeness of the King 

at the Medici Court A Prehistory of Portraiture in 

Music and the Circulation of Power Late Medieval France 

Suzanne G. Cusick Stephen Perkinson 

“Suzanne Cusick not only sheds light on the “A lively, well-researched, and insightful work 
life and context of this exceptional woman, of scholarship on late-medieval portraiture 
but unravels much of what we thought we and its cultural and intellectual context. The 
knew about court patronage and aesthetic Likeness of the King provides a strong account 
debates in general at this time.”—Susan of late-medieval aesthetics and specific, con- 
McClary, University of California, crete examples of image-making and the often 
Los Angeles political needs it served."—Rebecca Zorach, 
CLOTH W/CD $60.00 University of Chicago 





CLOTH $55.00 





Oe ctr 






















FROM REAKTION B KAROLINUM PRESS, 
Portugal in European CHARLES UNIVERSITY 


and World History A History of the Czech Lands 

Malyn Newitt Edited by Jaroslav Panek and Oldrich Tuma 
Malyn Newitt offers a fresh appraisal of Por- A History of the Czech Lands provides one of 
tuguese history and its role in the world. He the most complete historical accounts of this 
specifically examines episodes where Portugal region to date. It begins in the Neolithic era 
was a key player or innovator in history. Chap- and follows the development of the state as it 
ters focus on such topics as Moorish Portugal; transformed into the Kingdom of Bohemia 
the opening up of trade with western Africa; during the ninth century, into Czechoslovakia 


the explorations of Vasco de Gama and the after World War I, and finally into the Czech 
evolution of Portugal as the first commercial Republic. 


empire of modern times. PAPER $48.00 
CLOTH $39.95 


The University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 
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ANCIENT HIsTory 





FROM CHICAGO 


eT OCT ae Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia 
OL Ancient aaa ore Phoenician, Greek, and Indigenous Relations 
Edited by Michael Dietler 

and Carolina Lopez-Ruiz 


“Iberia was one of the major regions of the Iron Age 
Mediterranean, but it remains poorly known among 
English-language archaeologists, historians, and clas- 
sicists. This book, providing superb case studies of 
everything from the literary sources to the botanical 
remains, will be required reading for many years to 
come.’—TIan Morris, Stanford University 

CLOTH $55.00 













FROM THE UNIVERSITY 


X 





OF EXETER PRE 






Greek Tyranny 


Sian Lewis 
Along with introducing the reader to the individual 
Greek tyrants, Greek Tyranny situates the phenom- 
enon of tyranny within Mediterranean society as a 
whole, rather than treating it as an isolated episode. 
This volume traces the changing attitudes of Greece 
toward autocratic rule—covering the period between 
750 and 250 BC—and setting tyrants from Cypselos 
and Phalaris to Agathocles and Hieron II in the 
context of comparative analysis alongside cultures as 
diverse as Rome, Sicily, Thessaly, and peoples living 
along the Black Sea. 

PAPER $24.95 



















The Emperors’ Needles 
Egyptian Obelisks and Rome 
Susan Sorek 


Today, only twenty-seven Egyptian obelisks remain 
standing, long ago dispersed to various locales 
throughout the world. Rome, with thirteen, possesses 
more than anywhere else including Egypt. This 
fascinating volume is a comprehensive guide to these 
remarkable objects, as well as the history of their 
construction and transmission. Zhe Emperors’ Needles 
links two of our greatest ancient civilizations through 
an in-depth account of their standing monuments. 
PAPER $31.00 















The University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 
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The March of Wales 1067-1300 
A Borderland of Medieval Britain 
Max Lieberman 


Expressions like “the Welsh marches” are still 
part of today’s vernacular, though they refer 
only vaguely to Anglo-Welsh borders—but 
the question remains: what was this medieval 
March of Wales, and how and why was it 
created? This book provides a concise answer, 
aided by maps, illustrations, a list of key dates, 
and primary source material. 

PAPER $35.00 


Bandit Territories 
British Outlaws and Their Traditions 
Edited by Helen Phillips 


Bandit Territories examines English, Welsh, and 
Scottish outlaws and considers their traditions 
in light of their unique landscapes, cultural his- 
tories, and adaptations into ballet, theater, film, 
and children’s literature. This volume explores 
the figure of the bandit, who lives between 

civil society and the wilderness, and offers an 
engaging portrait of his iconic masculinity and 
nationalist propaganda. 


CLOTH $85.00 






MepDIEvVAL HIsTory 


Distributed by the University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 


» Arthur 
cw French 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES-PRES 


Double Agents 

Women and Clerical Culture 
in Anglo-Saxon England 
Clare A. Lees and Gillian R. Overing 

First published in 2001, Double Agents was the 
first book-length study of women in Anglo- 
Saxon written culture that took on the insights 
provided by contemporary critical and feminist 
theory. Now available again, it complicates the 
exclusion of women from the historical record 
of Anglo-Saxon England by tackling the deeper 
questions behind how the feminine is modeled, 
used, and made metaphoric in Anglo-Saxon 
texts. 

CLOTH $85.00 





The Arthur of the French 

The Arthurian Legend in Medieval 

French and Occitan Literature 

Edited by Glyn S. Burgess and Karen Pratt 
This major reference work is the fourth volume 
in the series Arthurian Literature in the Middle 
Ages. This volume covers writing in both verse 
and prose and addresses such classics as the 
Tristan legend, the Vulgate Cycle, and the Grail 
Continuations. 

PAPER $35.00 








Se inaorenm me aaa oom NE 













“[Burleigh] seamlessly synthesizes vast amounts of 

historical material and provides often riveting accounts 

alate " AG F f terrorist atrocities and the literary and political 

FET ae Rene ee eae environments where they took place.” 
Richtee Nee On ace: ——New York Times Book Review 

| Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-117386-8 (pb) 
$17.99 (NCR) © 608 pages 
















Cath lerine the Great 
— Simon Dixon 


“Dixon effectively details the minutiae of court life, explicating 
the importance of display in signaling imperial power... . This” 
admirable biography elucidates aspects of Catherine's life— 

___ both what she did and did not achieve in 
along and colorful r —Library Journal 

Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-078628-1 (pb) 
$16.99 ($21.99 Can.) © 464 pages 


















The Crusades 
The Authoritative History of the War for the Holy Land 
Thomas Asbridge 






“Emphasizing the dramatic Third Crusade and its heroic 
antagonists, Richard the Lionheart and Saladin, the narrative 
reads like an adventure story, albeit one that is both factual and 
instructive.” —Publishers Weekly (starred review) 


Ecco: 978-0-06-078728-8 (hc) 
$34.99 ($40.50 Can.) ¢ /84 pages 











CCCESO 
HARPER QD PERENNIAL. 
iy 
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_~ UNDAUNTED RADICAL 


_ Black Voting Rights Activism in the 


WILLIAM STEPHENS 


Georgia’s Forgotten Founder 
JULIE ANNE SWEET 


Southern Biography Series : | 
Bertram Wyatt-Brown, Series Editer WILLIAM STEPHENS | 


. 7 + ee 
Georgia’s Forgotten Founder § 
Es $s i 















$42.50 


MURDER IN THE METRO 


Laetitia Toureaux and the Cagoule 
in 1930s France 


GAYLE K. BRUNELLE AND 
ANNETTE FINLEY-CROSWHITE 


Illustrated, $39.95 


RACE, NATION, AND WEST 
INDIAN IMMIGRATION TO 
HONDURAS, 1890-1940 


GLENN A. CHAMBERS 
$35.00 


The Selected Writings and Speeches 


of Albion W. Tourgée 

EDITED BY MARK ELLIOTT AND =e 

JOHN DAVID SMITH HAUNTED 
Conflicting Worlds: New Dimensions of the BY ATROCITY 
American Civil War Dra 5 7 ng \ : 


T. Michael Parrish, Series Editor : ie es 
Disfranchisement 


$24.95 Paper Black Voting Rights Activism in : 


the Jim Crow South, 890-10 


DEFYING DISFRANCHISEMENT jaan 


Jim Crow South, 1890-1908 
R. VOLNEY RISER 


$40.00 


HAUNTED BY ATROCITY 


Civil War Prisons in American Memory 


BENJAMIN G. CLOYD isu Press 


Making the Modern South u 
David Goldfield, Series Bdier P BLISHING EXCELLENCE SINCE 1935 


: 
: 


Illustrated, $37.50 


Available in bookstores and online at www./su.edu/Isupress 
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Global Peace Studies from AU Press 





Bomb Canada 
and Other Unkind Remarks in the American Media 








AND OTHER UNKIND REMA 
SSE alae ace) ete et 


CHANTAL ALLAN 


_ Political Science / International Relations 


Global Peace Studies series 


_ 978-1-897425-49-7 
PB $24.95 


_ Chantal Allan is an award-winning journalist 

who has reported for CBC Radio and NPR 

(National Public Radio). Her articles have 

Pe appeared in the Toronto Star, Los Angeles Daily 
_ News, and other publications. She received 
her M.A. in journalism from the University 

__ of Southern California and now lives in Los 

_ Angeles. 








fe by Chantal Allan 


Canada and the United States. Two nations, 
one border, same continent. Anti-American 
sentiment in Canada is well documented, but 
what have Americans had to say about their 
northern neighbour? Allan examines how the 
American media has portrayed Canada from 
Confederation to Obama’s election. Informative, 
thought provoking and at times hilarious, 
this book reveals another layer of the complex 
relationship between Canada and the United 
States. 


GLOBAL PEACE STUDIES is an 
interdisciplinary series that publishes works 
dealing with the discourses of war and peace, 
conflict and post-conflict studies, human 
rights and international development, 
human security and peace building. The 
series is global in perspective and welcomes 
submissions of monographs and collections 
from scholars and activists. Of particular 
interest are works on militarism, structural 
violence, post-war reconstruction and 
reconciliation in divided societies. The series 
encourages contributions from a wide variety 
of disciplines and professions including 
health, law, social work, education, the social 
sciences and humanities. 


Next in this series: 


The ABCs of Human Survival 


by Arthur Clark 
(April 2010) 
For more titles visit: 
www.aupress.ca wv 
AU Press books are 


distributed in the US by 
University of Washington Press. 
www.washington.edu/uwpress 


AU PRESS 


Athabasca University 
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= NEW FROM KNOPF DOUBLEDAY 


MAKING HASTE 
FROM BABYLON 


The Mayflower 
Pilgrims and Their 
World: A New History 


by Nick Bunker 


MAKING HASTE 
FROM BABYLO? 


Bi ee er sy 
MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 4 BS \ 


- “Nick Bunker has 

done the seemingly 

impossible: he has shed new light on the 

oldest of stories, the epic of the Pilgrims’ 

experience in the Old and New Worlds. 

With graceful writing and diligent schol- 

arship, he has given us an engaging and 
original book.” 

—Jon Meacham, author of American Lion 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 512 PAGES | $30.00 


THE MAN WHO 
ATE HIS BOOTS 


The Tragic History 
of the Search for the 
Northwest Passage 


THE MAN 
WHO ATE 
HIS 


by Anthony Brandt 


_ “Anthony  Brandt’s 

account of the fatal 

quest for the Northwest Passage is fascinat- 

ing, horrifying and inspiring. It is not just 

a great tale of heroic exploration, wonder- 

fully told, but an epic voyage of discovery 
into the recesses of the human spirit.” 

—Piers Brendon, author of 

The Decline and Fall of the British Empire 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 464 PAGES | $28.95 


WINSTON’S WAR 
Churchill, 1940-1945 
by Max Hastings 


With unparalleled in- 
sight, Max Hastings 
brings to life the man 
and his complexities, 
giving us a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Churchill’s relationship with 
his nation, its allies, and its armed forces, 
providing new insights and controversial 
judgments in a riveting profile of one of the 
greatest leaders of the twentieth century. 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 576 PAGES | $35.00 


FOR THE SOUL 
OF FRANCE 


Culture Wars 
in the Age of Dreyfus 


by Frederick Brown 


_ “For the Soul of France 
is a very good example 
of cultural history. It 

suggest that even in the heyday of bour- 
geois materialism, the most important, 
and often decisive, matter was what large 
groups of people preferred to think and 
believe. His episodes are well-selected, and 
their developments well-written.” 

—John Lukacs, author of Budapest 1900 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 336 PAGES | $28.95 


Visit our website at www.randomhouse.com/academic 
For information on how to order examination copies, please write to: 
Knopf Doubleday Academic Marketing, 1745 Broadway, 20th Floor, New York, NY 10019 or e-mail acmart@randomhouse.com 
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A VIETNAM WAR READER 


A Documentary History from American 
and Vietnamese Perspectives 


EDITED BY MICHAEL H. HUNT 

Anis book, better than any book | know, shows 
‘the multiple sides of the Vietnam War. It is 
nuanced and balanced, and the selections are 
superb. This is a rock-solid, creative assessment 
of the war using a variety of sources not easily 
accessible to most people.” 

—Allan M. Winkler, Miami University 


256 pages $59.95 cloth / $19.95 paper 


NUCLEAR APARTHEID 


The Quest for American Atomic Supremacy 
from World War II to the Present 


SHANE J. MADDOCK 

Eureka! | have been waiting a long time for 
‘a book this perceptive about the U.S. nuclear 
weapons arsenal ... belongs at the top of the 
reading lists for all Cold War history classes. It 
is the clearest analysis of the objectives that 
promoted the reckless expansion of our 
weapons stockpile.” 

—Martin J. Sherwin, co-author of the 

Pulitzer Prize-winning American Prometheus 


400 pages $35.00 


BEFORE EMINENT DOMAIN 


Toward a History of Expropriation 
of Land for the Common Good 


SUSAN REYNOLDS 

This/is a fascinating book. Reynolds advances 
‘the state of current literature by conducting 

a European-wide survey of the practice of 
expropriation from the ninth through the 
eighteenth centuries. No one, so far as | know, 
has ever done that before.” 

—Charles Donahue Jr., Harvard Law School 
192 pages $40.00 

Studies in Legal History 


DAVID RUGGLES 
A Radical Black Abolitionist and the 
Underground Railroad in New York City 


GRAHAM RUSSELL GAO HODGES 


A worthwhile and overdue biography, this is the only 
“book-length work on one of the most influential 


black abolitionists of the antebellum period.” 
—C. Peter Ripley, editor of 

The Black Abolitionist Papers 

280 pages $30.00 

The John Hope Franklin Series in African American 
History and Culture 


THE COLOR OF THE LAND 

Race, Nation, and the Politics of 
Landownership in Oklahoma, 1832-1929 
DAVID A. CHANG 

Thee are few scholars capable of addressing all 


the potential axes of investigation as fully and 


thoroughly as Chang does. At once explicitly 
comparative and exquisitely sensitive to the 
connections between the units under comparison, 
this is the kind of work that we need more of.” 
—Joshua A. Piker, University of Oklahoma 


304 pages $59.95 cloth / $22.95 paper 


JURIES AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN FRANCE 
IN THE NINETEENTH AND 


TWENTIETH CENTURIES 
JAMES M. DONOVAN 


“This book is a model study in the complex relation- 
“Ship between criminal procedure, substantive crimi- 


nal law, and politics, and it deserves the attention of 
French historians and scholars of criminal law alike.” 
—James Q. Whitman, Yale University 

272 pages $65.00 

Studies in Legal History 


THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


at bookstores or 800-848-6224 | www.uncpress.unc.edu | visit uncpressblog.com 
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NEW FROM PENN PRESS 


THE CONVERSION OF HERMAN 
THE JEW 

. Autobiography, History, and Fiction in 
the Twelfth Century 
Jean-Claude Schmitt. Translated by Alex 
J. Novikoff 


“A captivating reflection on the writing of history, 
more indispensable now than ever.” 
—Philippe-Jean Catinchi, Le Monde des Livres 


Jean-Claude Schmitt examines a unique and 
controversial conversion narrative to explore its 
meaning within the society and culture of its 
period as well as what it has to tell us about the 
way historians think and write. 

The Middle Ages Series 

Jun 2010 | 312 pages | 9 illus. | Cloth | $59.95 


THE MEASURE OF WOMAN 

Law and Female Identity in the Crown 
of Aragon 

Marie A. Kelleher 


“Drawing on much unedited archival material and 
effectively employing her detailed understanding of 
medieval law, Marie Kelleher shows how women 
and others dealing with cases involving women 
and women’s issues necessarily worked with and 
through the law and the ideological and social 
assumptions underpinning it.’—Mark Meyerson, 
University of Toronto 


The Middle Ages Series 
Jun 2010 | 232 pages | Cloth | $55.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

BARBARIAN TIDES 

The Migration Age and the Later 
Roman Empire 

Walter Goffart 

“An important book which should be read at- 
tentively by all scholars of the late Roman West 
and early medieval Europe, and which will also 
be instructive to those interested in the intel- 


lectual history of early-modern and contemporary 
European historiography.” —EHR 


The Middle Ages Series 
2010 | 384 pages | Paper | $26.50 


PRESS 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

THE CISTERCIAN EVOLUTION 

The Invention of a Religious Order in 
Twelfth-Century Europe 

Constance Hoffman Berman 

“An important and provocative book: important 
because it challenges scholars to rethink a cen- 
tral medieval theme, the creation and expansion 
of the Cistercian order in twelfth-century Europe; 
provocative because it brazenly upends received 
narratives, two generations of accumulated 
monastic scholarship.” 

— Speculum 


The Middle Ages Series 
2010 | 408 pages | Paper | $26.50 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

GENDER AND CHRISTIANITY IN 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE 

New Perspectives 

Edited by Lisa M. Bitel and Felice Lifshitz 
Essays in the volume examine how Europeans 
identified themselves.as women, men, and Chris- 


tians, and how these identities influenced religious 
belief and practice in everyday life. 


The Middle Ages Series 
2010 | 168 pages | 3 illus. | Paper | $19.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

LAW AND THE ILLICIT IN MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE 

Edited by Ruth Mazo Karras, Joel Kaye, 
and E. Ann Matter 


In the popular imagination, the Middle Ages are 
often associated with lawlessness, However, 
historians have long recognized that medieval 
culture was characterized by an enormous 
respect for law and legal procedure. This book 
makes the case that one cannot understand 
the era’s cultural trends without considering the 
profound development of law. 


The Middle Ages Series 
2010 | 336 pages | Paper | $24.95 


www.pennpress.org 
800-537-5487 
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KANSAS 


The War for Korea PEN NURS ITE 
1950-1951 ’ THE WAR FOR : 


They Came from the North 
Allan R. Millett 


“An extraordinarily thoughtful, provocative, and ae ar ae IR Crate career caren 
detailed narrative of how the conflict on the a | : 
peninsula evolved from a ‘local war’ into a major 
military confrontation between the United States 
and Communist China, and how it remained a 
‘limited war.’ It further confirms Millett’s position 
as the world’s leading scholar of military history 
in general and Korean War history in particular.” 
—Chen Jian, author of China’ Road to the 
ovean War Landmark Law Cases and 
Modern War Studies ele Ts 


664 pages, 45 photographs, 17 maps, Cloth $45.00 Peter Charles Hoffer and N.E.H. Hull, series editors 


each Rae 
A CoM) 


Via a Tarr 


1927 and the Rise of Capital Punishment on Trial 
Modern America Furman v. Georgia and the Death 
Charles J. Shindo Penalty in Modern America 


“An engaging and very readable introduction to a David M. Oshinsky 

year (and a decade) fast fading from historical “A meticulously researched and elegantly written 
memory—but one that, even apart from Lindbergh’s account by a masterful storyteller. Oshinsky uses 
flight, was remarkable for its diversity of culturally _ this landmark case as a lens through which to view 
resonant works and events....Anenjoyable and = America’s long history of state killing. . . . Filled 
provocative read that will appeal especially to with striking insights.”—Austin Sarat, author of 
undergraduates and general readers, as well as When the State Kills 


cultural historians.”—Paul S. Boyer, Editor-in- 160 pages, Cloth $29.95, Paper $14.95 
Chief, The Oxford Companion to United States History 


eee ‘ bed ee Mendez v. Westminster 
ea ee oc ye School Desegregation and 


America’s School for War Mexican-American Rights 
Fort Leavenworth, Officer Education, §PMllppa Strum 


and Victory in World War II “Strum brings the people and debates of the case 
Peter J. Schifferle vividly to life, particularly the dedication of the 


Latino parents at the center of the case who fought 
“A brilliant examination of the influence of the for equal education for their children in public 
Leavenworth schools on the conduct of American schools... . Reminds us of the key part that Latinos 
forces in World War II.”—Peter R. Mansoor, author have played, together with African-Americans, 

of The GI Offensive in Europe: The Triumph of in the continuing battles for civil rights for all 
American Infantry Divisions Americans in the United States.”—Michael 
Modern War Studies Jones-Correa, author of Between Two Nations 


304 pages, 17 photographs, Cloth $39.95 192 pages, Cloth $34.95, Paper $16.95 


University Press of Kansas 


Phone (785) 864-4155 - Fax (785) 864-4586 + www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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Material Culture in 
Anglo-America 

Regional Identity and Urbanity in the 
Tidewater, Lowcountry, and Caribbean 
Edited by David S. Shields 

368 pp., 136 illus., cloth, $59.95 

The Carolina Lowcountry and the Atlantic World 


1 


The Fruits of Exile 


Central European Intellectual Immigration to 





America in the Age of Fascism 

Edited by Richard Bodek and 

Simon Lewis 

232 pp., cloth, $49.95 

The Carolina Lowcountry and the Atlantic World 


Shaping America 

The Supreme Court and American Society 
Edward F. Mannino 

328 pp., cloth, $44.95 


Agriculture in Ante-Bellum 
Mississippi 

John Hebron Moore 

New Introduction by Douglas Helms 
288 pp., paper, $14.95 


Southern Classics 


Nsw Introduction by Dour la Sts 





Recent Themes in the History of 
Science and Religion 

Historians in Conversation 

Edited by Donald A.Yerxa 

144 pp., paper, $21.95 


Historians in Conversation 


Recent Themes in American 


Religious History 
f ; . AMERICAN 

Historians in Conversation RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

Edited by Randall J. Stephens Clg MMe igct Cay 

160 pp., paper, $24.95 


Historians in Conversation 
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New BookKS FROM YALE 





CHURCHILL’S BUNKER 


The Cabinet War Rooms and the 
Culture of Secrecy in Wartime London 


Richard Holmes 


Distinguished Churchill biographer 
Richard Holmes provides the first 
comprehensive history of London’s 
Cabinet War Rooms, from which 
Churchill managed to turn a seem- 
ingly inevitable defeat at the hands 
of the Nazis into a victory for the 
free world. 


40 b/w illus. $27.50 


DEMOBBED 
Coming Home After World War Two 
Alan Allport 


Drawing on personal letters and 
diaries, newspapers, reports, novels, 
and films, Alan Allport tells the story 
of what really happened when mil- 
lions of British servicemen returned 
home after the war. “The most 
insightful text on the 1940s to have 
appeared this year” —lIan Cawood, 
Times Literary Supplement 


16 b/w plate section $38.00 


WHEN LONDON WAS CAPITAL 
OF AMERICA 
Julie Flavell 


In this first-ever portrait of eigh- 
teenth-century London as the capital 
of America, Julie Flavell re-creates the 
famous city’s heyday as the center of 
an empire that encompassed North 
America and the West Indies. 


36 b/w illus. $32.50 


THE LIBERTY BELL 
Gary B. Nash 


“Nash tells an absorbing tale of how 
a magnificent but broken object, 
the Liberty Bell, has captured the 
imagination of Americans and come 
to symbolize the value of freedom 
in our democracy. It is a compelling 
book, written by a master historian at 
the height of his powers.’—Stanley 
N. Katz, Princeton University 


Icons of America 23 b/w illus. $24.00 


Wak BY LAND, SEA, AND AIR 


Dwight Eisenhower and the Concept 
of Unified Command 


David Jablonsky 


“This book] should be considered 
the primary source for any student 
of joint and combined military 
organization at the national and 
international levels. The professional 
development of General Eisenhower 
is a study in itself and will enrich any 
professional soldier.’—Lt. General 
Richard G. Trefry, US Army (ret.) 


Yale Library of Military History $35.00 


THE BOOK IN THE 
RENAISSANCE 
Andrew Pettegree 


A groundbreaking study of the 
fascinating world of books in the first 
great age of print, from 1450-1600. 
“An authoritative, innovative and 
succinct account of one of the most 
fundamental issues in Renaissance 
history, the role of the printed 
book.’—Henry Kamen 


69 b/w illus. $40.00 


Yale UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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For ALL THE WoRLD TO SEE 
Visual Culture and the Struggle 
for Civil Rights 

Maurice Berger 

Foreword by Thulani Davis 


“Even ‘unforgettable’ images such as 
those contained in this project can 
be forgotten if they are not part of a 
public and highly visible record. With 
this tremendously important book, 
Maurice Berger has ensured that these 
powerful, affirming, and harrowing 
images will remain central to the 
story of this country’s furious and 
joyful struggle for civil rights.” 
—Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Harvard 
University 


53 b/w + 37 color illus, $39.95 


Dewta’s TEARS 

Race, Science, and Photography 
in Nineteenth-Century America 
Molly Rogers 

Foreword by David W. Blight 


In the first narrative history of the 
photographs of South Carolina slaves 
made for the famous naturalist Louis 
Agassiz, Molly Rogers tells the story 
of the photographs, the people they 
depict, and the men who made and 
used. them. 


36 b/w illus. $37.50 


DEFYING THE Opps 

The Tule River Tribe's Struggle 

for Sovereignty in Three Centuries 
Gelya Frank and Carole Goldberg 


This innovative book deploys the 
history of one California tribe in a 
definitive study of indigenous sover- 
eignty from first contact through the 
current Indian gaming era. 


The Lamar Series in Western History 
40 b/willus. + 15 maps $65.00 


YaleBooks.com 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Islam in the 
World Today 


PAULINA BREN 


BROWN IN BALTIMORE 
School Desegregation and the 
Limits of Liberalism 

Howe. S$. BAUM 

288 pages / $24.95 paper 


MIRRORS OF MEMORY 

Freud, Photography, and the 
History of Art 

Mary BERGSTEIN 

344 pages / $29.95 cloth 

Cornell Studies in the History of Psychiatry 


THE GREENGROCER AND 

HIS TV 

The Culture of Communism after 
the 1968 Prague Spring 

PAULINA BREN 

264 pages / $24.95 paper 


ISLAM IN THE WORLD TODAY 
A Handbook of Politics, Religion, 
Culture, and Society 

EpiteD By WERNER ENDE AND 

Upo STEINBACH 

1128 pages / $85.00 cloth 


CASTORLAND JOURNAL 

An Account of the Exploration and 
Settlement of New York State by 
French Emigrés in the Years 1793 
to 1797 

PIERRE PHAROUX AND 

JOHN A. GALLUCCI 

EpiteD BY SIMON DESJARDINS 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN A. GALLUCCI 

1128 pages / $85.00 cloth 


THE MANLY ART 
Bare-Knuckle Prize Fighting in 
America, UppATeD EDITION 
ELLiott J. GoRN 

336 pages / $19.95 paper 


THE AMBIGUOUS 

ALLURE OF THE WEST 

Traces of the Colonial in Thailand 
EpiteD BY RACHEL V. HARRISON AND 
Peter A. JACKSON 

ForeworD BY DipeSH CHAKRABARTY 
320 pages / $23.95 paper 

Distributed for Cornell Southeast Asia 
Program Publications 


THE DEATH OF TOLSTOY 
RBTA OF 


C () 
Yowtasee Sarmva Kieaxe 


THE DIVORCE OF LOTHAR II 
Christian Marriage and Political 
Power in the Carolingian World 
KARL HEIDECKER 

TRANSLATED BY TANIS M. GUEST 

240 pages / $45.00 cloth 

Conjunctions of Religion and Power in the 
Medieval Past 


BOOKS AS WEAPONS 
Propaganda, Publishing, and the 
Battle for Global Markets in the 
Era of World War II 

JOHN B. HENCH 

320 pages / $35.00 cloth 


NEW YORK AMISH 

Life in the Plain Communities of 
the Empire State 

KAREN M. JOHNSON-WEINER 

240 pages / $24.95 cloth 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 
The Creation of the 

Statue of Liberty 

YASMIN SABINA KHAN 

240 pages / $24.95 cloth 


SCREENING ENLIGHTENMENT 
Hollywood and the Cultural 
Reconstruction of Defeated Japan 
HiROSH! KITAMURA 


264 pages / $35.00 cloth 
The United States in the World 


SIGNS OF LIGHT 

French and British Theories of 
Linguistic Communication, 
1648-1789 

MATTHEW LAUZON 

256 pages / $55.00 cloth 


OUT OF LOVE FOR MY KIN 
Aristocratic Family Life in the 
Lands of the Loire, 1000-1200 
Amy LIVINGSTONE 

296 pages / $45.00 cloth 


THE DEATH OF TOLSTOY 
Russia on the Eve, 
Astapovo Station, 1910 
WILLIAM NICKELL 

232 pages / $29.95 cloth 


LOST TO THE COLLECTIVE 
Suicide and the Promise of 
Soviet Socialism, 1921-1929 
KENNETH M. PINNOW 

288 pages / $49.95 cloth 


THE UNFINISHED 
ENLIGHTENMENT 
Description in the 

Age of the Encyclopedia 
JOANNA STALNAKER 

256 pages / $45.00 cloth 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


THE MAKING OF SAINT LOUIS 


Kingship, Sanctity, and Crusade in 


the Later Middle Ages 
M. CecitiA GAPOSCHKIN 
352 pages / $29.95 paper 


ATOMIC TRAGEDY 


SACRED GIFTS, PROFANE 
PLEASURES 

A History of Tobacco and 
Chocolate in the Atlantic World 
Marcy Norton 

248 pages / $24.95 paper 

Cornell Studies in Security Affairs 


Henry L. Stimson and the Decision 


to Use the Bomb against Japan 
SEAN L. MALLOY 
248 pages / $19.95 paper 


THE ULTIMATE ENEMY 
British Intelligence and 
Nazi Germany, 1933-1939 
Westey K. WARK 

304 pages / $24.95 paper 

Cornell Studies in Security Affairs 


1-800-666-2211 © www.cornellpress.cornell.edu 











Medieval Roles for 
Modern Times 

Theater and the Battle for the 
French Republic 

Helen Solterer 


“Solterer’s book on theatricality and 
revivalism is an outstanding and 
original study of twentieth-century 
revivals of medieval French drama.” 

—Nancy Freeman Regalado, 
New York University 
304 pages | 40 illustrations | $80.00 cloth 


Katerina’s Windows 
Donation and Devotion, Art 
and Music, as Heard and Seen 
Through the Writings of a 
Birgittine Nun 

Corine Schleif and 

Volker Schier 


“As unusual for its wealth of docu- 
mentation as it is for its meticulous 
and balanced analysis, the volume is 
immensely rewarding.” 

—Virginia Raguin, 
College of the Holy Cross 


53 color/195 b&w illus./4 maps 
624 pages | $110.00 cloth 


820 N, University Drive, USB 1, Suite C | University Park, PA 16802 | info@psupress.org 
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Traumatic Politics 
The Deputies and the King in the 
Early French Revolution 


Barry M. Shapiro 


“[Shapiro] has mastered the events 
and debates of the Revolution’s first 
years, but he replaces traditional 
political and ideological explanations 
with insights from trauma research. 
In a work of creativity and daring, he 
explores the logic and illogic of politi- 
cal decision making in stressful times.” 
—David G. Troyansky, 
Brooklyn College and the Graduate 
Center, City University of New York 
216 pages | $65.00 cloth 


Lessons from America 
Liberal French Nobles in Exile, 
1793-1798 

Doina Pasca Harsanyi 


“Lessons from America sheds new light 
on the formation of French liberalism. 
It will be important reading for schol- 
ars in many fields.” © —Alan Kahan, 

Florida International University 


216 pages | $80.00 cloth 


GIN Stale Pltd5 


WWW. PSUPRESS.ORG | 1-800-326-9180 








The Politics of National 


Capitalism 

Peronism and the Argentine 
Bourgeoisie, 1946-1976 
James P. Brennan and 
Marcelo Rougier 


“This work is, quite simply, required 
reading for all those interested in 
the connections between capitalist 
economics and national development 
in Latin America.” —Eduardo Elena, 
University of Miami 
248 pages | $60.00 cloth 


Peru and the United 
States, 1960-1975 


How Their Ambassadors 
Managed Foreign Relationsina 
Turbulent Era 


Richard J. Walter 


“This book is an impeccably 
researched, skillfully constructed, 
and balanced account of U.S.- 
Peruvian relations during a particu- 
larly difficult period.” —Peter Klaren, 
George Washington University 
328 pages |15 illustrations | $75.00 cloth 
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Yne-Tam He Tai 


Passion, Betrayal, and 
Revolution in Colonial Saigon 


The Memoirs of Bao Luong 
HUE-TAM HO TAI 


This is the incredible story of Bao Luong, 
Vietnam’s first female political prisoner. It pro- 
vides a rare snapshot of Vietnam in the first 
decades of the twentieth century and a compel- 
ling account of one woman's struggle to make a 
place for herself in a world fraught with intense 
political intrigue. 

$50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 


The Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Making of Global 
Radicalism, 1860-1914 


ILHAM KHURI-MAKDISI 

“The perfect antidote to the deterministic his- 
tories that have for so long obscured how the 
Middle East came to modernity.... This book has 
been badly needed for some time.” 


—Edmund Burke III, coeditor of 
The Environment and World History 
California World History Library, $45.00 cloth 


Of Sugar and Snow 
A History of Ice Cream Making 
JERI QUINZIO 


New In Paperback—“Masterfully documents 
ice cream’s modern evolution.”—Booklist 
California Studies in Food and Culture, $16.95 paper 
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Soccer Empire 


The World Cup and the Future of France 
LAURENT DUBOIS 


“A brilliant, beautifully written, and unique his- 
tory of French colonialism and post-coloniality 
through the lens of football/soccer. Dubois 
weaves an eminently readable and engaging 
narrative that tracks tensions around race and 
national identity through the biographies of key 
football players and officials.... More than a sim- 
ple history of French football, the book amounts 
to a description of France’s imperial project and 
an incisive reflection on the race question in 
contemporary France.” 

—Paul Silverstein, author of Algeria in France 
$27.50 cloth 


The Quest for the Lost Nation 


Writing History in Germany and Japan 

in the American Century 

SEBASTIAN CONRAD 

Translated by Alan Nothnagle 

“An extraordinarily compelling story. It is a bold 

and innovative retelling of the German and 

Japanese effort to reconstruct a national his- 

tory.... A model for comparative history—and 

should serve as an incentive for a new 

generation to do more of this kind of work.” 
—Michael Geyer, University of Chicago 

California World History Library, $39.95 cloth 


At bookstores or www.ucpress.edu 
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Making Capitalism Safe 

Work Safety and Health Regulation 
in America, 1880-1940 

DONALD W. ROGERS 


“A wonderfully interesting book, full 

of new information on the woefully 
overlooked and understudied state- 
level industrial safety apparatus of the 
twentieth-century United States.’—John 
Fabian Witt, author of The Acciden- 

tal Republic: Crippled Workingmen, 
Destitute Widows, and the Remaking of 
American Law 


Iilus, Cloth $55.00 
The Working Class in American History 


History by Hollywood 
Second Edition 
ROBERT BRENT TOPLIN 


“Succinct and accessible. Toplin has 
raised a number of significant questions 
for historians and others concerned 
with the ethical and intellectual aspects 
of historical filmmaking” —Reviews in 
American History 


Illus. Paper $25.00 


Jewish Feminists 
Complex Identities and Activist Lives 
DINA PINSKY 


“Delightful to read, this book provides 
an underrepresented perspective in 
Jewish women’s studies and significant 
evidence about the ways individuals 
negotiate changes brought about by 
social movements.’—Rebecca T. Alpert, 
author of Whose Torah? A Concise Guide 
to Progressive Judaism 


*Cloth $60.00; Paper $20.00 


Written in Red 
The Communist Memoir in Spain 
GINA HERRMANN 


“Promotes a long-overdue reckoning 
of the role of Spain and the Spanish left 
in one of the central historical dramas 
of the 20th century: the rise and fall 

of communist ideology and practice.” 
—Kathleen Vernon, editor of The Span- 
ish Civil War and the Visual Arts 


Cloth $45.00 
Hispanisms 


Narratives of Family Migration 


Hong Kong Movers and Stayers 
Narratives of Family Migration 
JANET W. SALAFF, SIU-LUN WONG, 
and ARENT GREVE 


“There is no other study like this in 

the China migration literature, nor 

in the literature on emigration from 
Hong Kong. The thoroughness of this 
longitudinal research provides a highly 
nuanced account of how changes in 
family life over a period of fifteen years 
have affected motivations and outcomes 
for migration’ —Nicole Newendorp, 
author of Uneasy Reunions: Immigration, 
Citizenship, and Family Life in Post-1997 
Hong Kong 

*Cloth $80.00; Paper $30.00 

Studies of World Migrations 


Africans in Europe 

The Culture of Exile and Emigration 
from Equatorial Guinea to Spain 
MICHAEL UGARTE 


“A thorough examination of the African 
nation of Equatorial Guinea and its com- 
plex political, cultural, and literary his- 
tory.... Makes a definitive contribution 
to the burgeoning field of Afro-Spanish 
studies and the literature of Equatorial 
Guinea.” —Silvia Bermudez, author of 
La esfinge de la escritura: la poesia ética 
de Blanca Varela 


Cloth $60.00 
Studies of World Migrations 
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African American History 
Reconsidered 
PERO GAGLO DAGBOVIE 


“A superb study: the first major treatise 
on African American historiography 
in the past two decades. Dagbovie's 
work fills a gap in historiography and 
contributes immensely to historical 
studies.’—Derrick P. Alridge, author of 
The Educational Thought of W. E. B. 

Du Bois: An Intellectual History 

*Cloth $75.00; Paper $25.00 

The New Black Studies Series 


Freeing Charles 

The Struggle to Free a Slave 
on the Eve of the Civil War 
SCOTT CHRISTIANSON 


“Tn this magnificently conceived and 
subtly rendered book, Christianson not 
only brings to life the men and women of 
the Underground Railroad as they carry 
out one of the most dramatic rescues of 
a fugitive slave on record, he also guides 
us unflinchingly along the heartbreaking 
fault line of racial relations that warped 
life in America—in both the North and 
the South—in the age of slavery.’ —Fer- 
gus M. Bordewich, author of Bound for 
Canaan: The Underground Railroad and 
the War for the Soul of America 

Illus. *Cloth $65.00; Paper $24.95 

The New Black Studies Series 


*Unjacketed 
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Lost Girls 
Sex and Death in 
Renaissance Florence 


Nicholas Terpstra 


“A fascinating Re- 
naissance mystery 
story and a wonder-, 
ful read!”—Natalie 
Zemon Davis, au- 
thor of The Return 
of Martin Guerre 
$50.00 hardcover 


Gender and 
Justice 
Violence, 


Lost Gires: 


Intimacy, and 
Community 

in Fin-de-Siécle Paris 
Eliza Earle Ferguson 


Peat 3s 


“A fascinating and engagingly 
written pointillist picture of the in- 
timate lives of the Parisian popular 
classes.” —Rachel G. Fuchs, author 
of Contested Paternity: Constructing 
Families in Modern France 

$60.00 hardcover 


The Body in 

Early Modern Italy 
edited by Julia L. Hairston 
and Walter Stephens 

Original perspectives on corpo- 
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In This Issue 





The June issue includes two articles on food in early modern colonial contexts, a 
piece on official efforts to create a “national language” in Meiji Japan, an analysis 
of an all but forgotten U.S. congressional act that freed the wives and children of 
slaves who enlisted in the Union Army during the Civil War, and an AHR Exchange 
on an article we published in 2008 titled “The ‘Myth’ of the ‘Weak’ American State.” 
There are also five featured reviews, followed by our normal extensive book review 
section. “In Back Issues” calls attention to articles and features in the AHR from one 
hundred, seventy-five, and fifty years ago. 


Articles 


In “‘A continuall and dayly Table for Gentlemen of fashion’: Humanism, Food, and 
Authority at Jamestown, 1607-1609,” Michael A. LaCombe uses the multiple mean- 
ings of food—as symbol, rhetorical device, and basic human need—to shed new light 
on the familiar figures and events of early Jamestown. He notes that the colony’s 
grave supply problems raised political questions as well as logistical concerns for its 
leaders, and thus challenged those leaders to justify their choices of policy and con- 
duct. But the governing figures at Jamestown employed different languages of pol- 
itics and authority in asserting their leadership. Some, such as George Percy, evoked 
paternalist images of a leader; others, including Captain John Smith, based their 
self-presentations on rhetoric and imagery rooted in humanism. The historiography 
of the early period of Jamestown often focuses on breakdown, failure, and dysfunc- 
tion, but legitimate differences such as these lay at the root of many early disagree- 
ments. Further complicating their efforts was the necessity to pursue negotiations 
with Powhatan, the paramount chief of the Chesapeake region’s native population. 
English leaders and Powhatan understood that food conveyed similar meanings, 
though they often differed on what they were, and Powhatan knew full well that 
English dependency on his people’s food stores could not be reconciled with English 
claims to preeminence in the Chesapeake. In these ways, food offered early modern 
English and their Algonkian hosts rich opportunities for cross-cultural negotiation 
and a complex contest for dominance. 


Rebecca Earle explores the place of food in a rather different colonial context. In 
“If You Eat Their Food . . .’: Diets and Bodies in Early Colonial Spanish America,” 
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she argues that if we are to understand the history of European colonization in the 
early modern era, we must pay attention to how Europeans thought about food. Diet 
was important to the colonial enterprise because the correct foods were believed to 
protect Europeans from the rigors of an unfamiliar climate. More fundamentally, 
food possessed the paradoxical power to create or, more troubling, to blur the bodily 
differences that separated Europeans from colonized peoples. Looking at a colonial 
context through food thus reminds us that early modern bodies, whether in Europe 
or elsewhere, were essentially porous and fluid—the very opposite of the fixed, ra- 
cialized bodies that some recent scholarship has claimed to locate in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Spanish and English New World settlements. Her article ex- 
plains the ways in which food was understood to produce “Spanish” and “Indian” 
bodies. It further demonstrates the centrality of these ideas to Spain’s larger colonial 
enterprise by tracing the connections between views about the mutability of colonial 
bodies and the broader aims of colonialism, which sought simultaneously to make 
Amerindians like Europeans and to keep them separate. 


In “Tongues-Tied: The Making of a ‘National Language’ and the Discovery of Di- 
alects in Meiji Japan,” Hiraku Shimoda examines the process of standardizing spo- 
ken Japanese from early modern times to the early twentieth century. While variety 
in provincial speech was a fact of life in Tokugawa Japan (1603-1868), the imper- 
atives of the nation-state of the Meiji era (1868-1912) compeiled a reinterpretation 
of that familiar social reality. As Meiji-era scholars and officials sought to overcome 
diversity by creating a newly normative “national language” (kokugo) or “standard 
speech” (hydjungo), they transformed and redefined longstanding varieties of speech 
into “dialects.” By analyzing scholarly discourse as well as field cases in the Aizu 
region of northeast Japan, this article reveals the struggle to nationalize the legacies 
of regionalism and the ironies inherent in the search for modern uniformity. Shi- 
moda argues that the fundamental recasting of provincial speech in the late nine- 
teenth century rendered “dialects” no less an artificial linguistic category than “na- 
tional language.” 


In “Instead of Waiting for the Thirteenth Amendment: The War Power, Slave Mar- 
riage, and Inviolate Human Rights,” Amy Dru Stanley explores the counterpoint 
between two antislavery decrees adopted by the United States Congress during the 
final months of the Civil War. One became the Thirteenth Amendment, which pro- 
hibited slavery everywhere in the American republic and its territories; the other was 
an enlistment measure, which liberated Union soldiers’ wives and children who were 
owned by slave masters in the loyal border states exempt from the 1863 Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. That counterpoint, she argues, sheds new light on both the 
making of abolition and notions of human rights forged at an epic moment in the 
downfall of New World slavery. Instead of waiting for the Thirteenth Amendment, 
Congress asserted its sovereignty under the War Power to overturn chattel bondage 
via slave marriage. With the constitutional amendment pending, abolition thereby 
tethered a new birth of human rights to domestic bonds based on the husband’s 
property in his wife. At the heart of the matter lay the “badges” of women’s slavery— 
torments peculiar to bondswomen enumerated in excruciating detail by abolitionists 
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both inside and outside Congress to vindicate, by negation, the ideal of freedom as 
a universal human right. Yet those badges have never figured in Thirteenth Amend- 
ment jurisprudence. To the contrary, the amendment’s ambit has remained exceed- 
ingly narrow, never encompassing subjection based on sex, while the scope of the 
Commerce Clause has swelled as a foundation for fundamental human rights guar- 
antees. The roots of that puzzle, Stanley argues, reach back to the counterpoint 
between the abolition decrees adopted just before peace came at Appomattox. 


AHR Exchange 


The June 2008 issue of the AHR included an essay by William J. Novak, “The Myth 
of the ‘Weak’ American State,” which argued that historians and other scholars have 
long underestimated the power and intrusiveness of the U.S. state. Because of its 
provocative nature and its wider implications, the editors invited three scholars to 
comment on Novak’s article. Those essays and his response constitute the AHR Ex- 
change, “On the ‘Myth’ of the ‘Weak’ American State.” 


John Fabian Witt’s comment, “Law and War in American History,” begins by joining 
with Novak in his insistence that law should be seen not as an obstacle to state power 
but rather as a feature of its authority, facilitating, justifying, and shaping its exercise, 
both domestically and on the international stage. Witt criticizes Novak, however, for 
failing to acknowledge a large body of literature that has long focused precisely on 
foreign affairs as the arena where American state power is most evident, thus chal- 
lenging his assumption that the “myth” of a weak U.S. state is so prevalent. In ad- 
dition, he points to other scholarship that offers an analysis of American power which 
argues that the relationship between American constitutionalism and global power 
was more complicated than Novak’s critique suggests. 


Gary Gerstle, in “A State Both Strong and Weak,” offers two criticisms of Novak’s 
argument. First, he challenges Novak’s claim that America’s current status as world 
hegemon was already manifest in the American state’s earliest years, arguing instead 
that America’s global hegemony dates from the 1940s, and especially the post-World 
War II era. Second, he asserts that Novak’s focus on the American state’s inherent 
strengths causes him to overlook this state’s chronic weakness: an unwillingness or 
inability to corral the influence on American politics of private money and private 
power. Many of those who once imagined the American state as weak, Gerstle notes, 
were trying to make sense of this reluctance to discipline markets and corporations 
in the public interest. To ignore their insights, he concludes, is to imperil our ability 
to understand key aspects of the American state, and many other issues in American 
history, too. 


In “The Puzzle of the American State... and Its Historians,” Julia Adams endorses 
Novak’s quest to discover why so many American scholars persist in seeing the U.S. 
state as weak when the contrary is so manifestly the case. And she notes that his effort 
to explain the specific nature of American state power will be welcomed by other 
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scholars of other political cultures who are similarly engaged in examining the nature 
of state and imperial power from a historical perspective. She argues, however, that 
while Novak’s question is a good and timely one, his answer is in some respects 
factually inaccurate and also preserves American exceptionalism to an unwarranted 
extent. Adams suggests that we can best decipher the U.S. state—which develops in 
tandem with other states and empires-in-formation—by means of a conceptual lan- 
guage rooted in the work of Max Weber but amplified to incorporate both the spe- 
cifics of American history and the evolving forms of international sovereignty. 


In his rejoinder, “Long Live the Myth of the Weak State?” William J. Novak ac- 
knowledges many of the criticisms and comments of Witt, Gerstle, and Adams, but 
energetically defends his thesis. He argues, indeed, that each of the commentators 
acknowledges the “fundamental, unresolved problems of power in modern Amer- 
ican life.” 


October’s issue will include articles on the links between the seventeenth-century 
English Revolution and the origins of abolition and on the Middle East in the 1930s, 
as well as an AHR Forum on “Intimate Life and Sexuality in Mid-Twentieth-Century 
France.” 





In Back Issues 





In the hope of encouraging readers to dip into the long history of scholarship con- 
tained in the pages of the American Historical Review (now in the 115th year of its 
publishing history), and to take advantage of the digital availability of this archive 
to most readers, the AHR editors offer a look back at issues from one hundred, 
seventy-five, and fifty years ago. What follows is not a comprehensive survey of the 
contents of those issues, but rather a glance at some of the articles and other features 
that might be of interest, or even of use, today. 


Volume 15, Number 4 (July 1910) 


The July 1910 issue begins with an article by Frederick J. Teggart, “The Circumstance 
or the Substance of History,” which reflects his career-long concern with the sciences, 
especially biology and Darwinism, and the emerging social sciences as both rivals of 
and potential models for the study of history. Teggart observes that efforts to pre- 
serve history as merely the accumulation of facts, detached from any attempt to 
arrive at generalizations, have “led to desertions, usurpations of its territory, and 
much unconscious or unacknowledged theorizing.” But he cautions against simply 
adopting the methods and theories of biology or “social psychology,” insisting on the 
autonomy of history as a discipline: “Every science makes it own hypotheses, in its 
own terminology, on the basis of its own material.” Teggart concludes his essay 
(which is devoid of notes and references) with a critique of historians’ “undue em- 
phasis on events,” reflecting an increasing interest in the patterns and forces of his- 
torical development at the time. It is hardly surprising that about ten years after this 
article appeared, Teggart was instrumental in founding the new Department of So- 
cial Institutions (which would become Sociology) at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Perhaps the most notable article in this issue is “Reconstruction and Its 
Benefits,” by “W. E. Burghardt Du Bois.” Du Bois had delivered a paper on the 
subject at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in New York 
City in 1909, which was the first time the conference had been addressed by an 
African American. (The next occasion, apparently, was only in 1940.) Du Bois’s piece 
anticipates his study of twenty-five years later, Black Reconstruction (New York, 
1935), and represents one of the very first critiques of the then dominant view that 
Reconstruction was an unsuccessful, largely disastrous, and even shameful episode 
in the history of the United States. Du Bois is not sparing in his acknowledgment 
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of the negative aspects of Reconstruction, especially the corruption and incompe- 
tence prevalent among the newly elected officials in the southern states, many of 
whom were former slaves. But he largely explains these excesses and misdeeds by 
underscoring the vulnerability and ignorance of “a new race learning the a-b-c of 
government.” The main point of his article, however, is to argue for the positive 
results of Reconstruction. And here Du Bois can point to a number of achievements, 
including the extension of the suffrage, both to African Americans and, notably, to 
poor whites; the creation of free public school systems (again for both races); the 
abolition of property qualifications for jury duty; in some states the elimination of 
routine corruption and peculation; and in general the adoption of state constitutions 
that conformed to the general principles of democratic government. Du Bois con- 
cludes his article by asserting that these considerable gains remained even after Re- 
construction was ended and “negro governments” were ushered out of power. As 
much as white southerners would lament and condemn the experience, Reconstruc- 
tion left a legacy of achievements that many of them, especially those of the lower 
classes, continued to enjoy. “Practically the whole new growth of the South has been 
accomplished under laws which black men helped to frame thirty years ago,” Du Bois 
wrote. “I know of no greater compliment to negro suffrage.” 


Volume 40, Number 4 (July 1935) 


The July 1935 issue contains three articles on very different subjects: one on the 
practice of statistical information-gathering in early medieval Europe; another on 
Columbus’s use of an early map of the known world in the course of his voyages; and 
a third on the depression in the United States in 1837-1843. A curious feature of 
this last article, “The Social History of an American Depression, 1837-1843,” by 
Samuel Rezneck, is that it makes absolutely no reference to the contemporary eco- 
nomic situation, although it does emphasize the human dimension of the nineteenth- 
century collapse, especially the widespread unemployment and sudden impoverish- 
ment. “The Statistical Sources of Frankish History,” by James Westfall Thompson— 
who would serve as president of the AHA in 1941—surveys the existing evidence 
demonstrating that medieval Europe under both the Merovingians and the Carol- 
ingians was just as intent on compiling statistics regarding taxation, population, and 
landholding as was Imperial Rome. As Thompson regretfully notes, very few of these 
documents survive, but he nevertheless is able to convey, through other sources, that 
a concern for counting, recording, enumerating, and the like was central to the 
Frankish kings throughout the period. On a more general note, he concludes that 
“there is more statistical information with regard to the history of Germany, Italy, 
the Byzantine Empire, the khalifate, and the papacy before the thirteenth century 
than is dreamed of by the average medievalist.” 


In Back Issues xix 
Volume 65, Number 4 (July 1960) 


Perhaps the most interesting article in the July 1960 issue is by James H. Billington, 
the longtime Librarian of Congress, on “The Intelligentsia and the Religion of Hu- 
manity.” His essay aims to explain the emergence of a generation of disaffected and 
increasingly radical young Russians in the late 1860s. This movement, he writes, was 
characterized by an “almost physiological spasm of negation that swept through the 
young student generation.” Ultimately, it adopted the “religion of humanity” es- 
poused by the French thinker Auguste Comte, a belief system that rescued it from 
the nihilism that was one of its chief characteristics. Indeed, as Billington notes, both 
“nihilism” and “intelligentsia” were terms that emerged from this movement. Led 
by “a special priestly caste of ‘littérateurs’ and ‘publicists,’” these young students 
embraced “a pseudo-scientific theory of history and the ethical fanaticism that it 
enjoined” but also abandoned their previous commitment to “political liberties, aes- 
thetic values, and even personal amusement.” The intelligentsia, this “new and cu- 
riously modern class,” soon developed the characteristics of a party, complete with 
ritual excommunication, an insularity and suspicion that prompted them to identify 
opponents with foreigners and non-Russian ways, and an ideological, though highly 
suspect, identification with “the people,” or narod. This movement, however, proved 
somewhat ephemeral. “The future,” Billington concludes, “belonged more to mass 
movements and passions than to an urbane and still predominantly aristocratic in- 
telligentsia.” Still, he notes, the Russian intelligentsia bequeathed its “sectarian 
spirit, moral fanaticism, and faith in history” to the true revolutionaries who would 
soon transform Russia into the Soviet Union. 
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Sumendi cibum modus/Their Way of Eating Food. From Thomas Hariot, A briefe and true report of the new 
found land of Virginia/Admiranda narratio fida tamen, de commodis et incolarum ritibus Virginie (Latin ed., 
Frankfurt, 1590). Image reprinted courtesy of The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 


During his stay at Roanoke in 1585-1586, John White painted a celebrated series of watercolors, including 
one of a Roanoke Algonkian man and woman eating together. Theodor de Bry used White’s watercolors as 
the basis for copperplate engravings that accompanied the 1590 edition of Thomas Hariot’s Briefe and true 
report of the new found land of Virginia, published simultaneously in English, French, German, and Latin. Based 
on information found elsewhere in Hariot’s text, de Bry added many details not found in White’s paintings, 
including the gourd, walnuts, fish, and maize in the foreground of this image. As Peter Stallybrass has shown, 
the Latin edition of Hariot in the Mariners’ Museum is one of a few that were hand-colored by German 
Briefmaler, perhaps for a specific patron. This process added even more information to the text for these 
especially interested readers, especially botanical information. The maize in the right foreground was painted 
white, red, yellow, and blue to correspond with Hariot’s descriptions elsewhere in the text. Peter Stallybrass, 
“Admiranda narratio: A European Best Seller,” in A briefe and true report of the new found land of Virginia 
(facsimile reprint, Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press for the Library at the Mariners’ Museum, 2007), 
9-30. A color version of this image can be seen at the museum’s website or in the online “Full Text” version 
of this article. 
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“A continuall and dayly Table for 
Gentlemen of fashion”: Humanism, Food, and 
Authority at Jamestown, 1607-1609 
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MICHAEL A. LACOMBE 


THE STORY OF JAMESTOWN’S FIRST YEARS is often told as a tardy, frail, and fumbling 
beginning for English settlement in the New World. Undermined by its leaders’ stub- 
born and often brutal pursuit of unrealistic plans, Jamestown found salvation in the 
form of tobacco monoculture, which the Virginia Company neither intended nor 
fully embraced. The logic of tobacco cultivation led to an insatiable desire for land 
and labor that culminated in the violent expulsion of the Chesapeake’s native pop- 
ulation and the establishment of African slavery. The turmoil and violence of James- 
town’s beginning, in this telling, were problems that prefigured their solution in the 
establishment of a regime of racial exclusion and exploitation. 

Recent literature has put forward a substantially different interpretation by sit- 
uating Jamestown in a broad sixteenth-century context. For promoters of English 
settlement such as the Reverend Richard Hakluyt, the Virginia Company’s project 
was the culmination of a lifetime’s work collecting, translating, and publishing travel 
accounts. Hakluyt and others applied the lessons learned from Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, and especially Spanish efforts to the settlement at Jamestown, drawing also 
on English experiences in the Mediterranean, in Ireland, and elsewhere in the At- 
lantic world. From this perspective, what makes Jamestown important is not its sin- 
gularity as the first permanent English settlement, but the links between the Virginia 
Company’s effort and those that came before it. Jamestown represents an especially 
well-planned and well-documented project that offers valuable insights into the po- 
litical and social ideas that shaped the early English Atlantic world as a whole.! 


This essay first took shape during my graduate studies at NYU, where the participants in Tom Bender’s 
dissertation seminar and the NYU Atlantic History Workshop offered valuable comments on my earliest 
efforts to link food and political culture. A fellowship at the John Carter Brown Library in 2002 further 
helped clarify the argument in its early stages. Later versions were presented as conference papers at 
the Association for the Study of Food and Society’s 20th Annual Conference in Victoria, B.C., and at 
the British Group for Early American History’s annual conference in Swansea, Wales, both in 2007. As 
a seminar paper, it benefited from comments I received at the NYU Department of Food Studies’ “Feast 
and Famine” colloquium and especially from the participants at the Atlantic History Seminar at Harvard 
University in August 2007. Many thanks to the AHR’s anonymous readers for their very helpful com- 
ments. Special thanks to Karen Ordahl Kupperman for her help with this article and with the larger 
project, both of which have benefited enormously from her astute comments and her very generous 
support. 


1 Karen Ordahl Kupperman, The Jamestown Project (Cambridge, Mass., 2007); Peter C. Mancall, 
Hakluyt’s Promise: An Elizabethan’s Obsession for an English America (New Haven, Conn., 2007); Alison 
Games, The Web of Empire: English Cosmopolitans in an Age of Expansion, 1560-1660 (Oxford, 2008); 
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Another important theme of this literature is that the history of early Jamestown 
reflects a process of experimentation, of trial and error, in which English ideas about 
politics and society were adapted to suit the challenging circumstances of the Ches- 
apeake. As events on the ground required it, the Virginia Company proved willing 
to improvise, and by 1618, as Karen Ordahl Kupperman has shown, they had found 
a solution that served as a model for all subsequent English efforts at settlement. 
Here again, Jamestown’s importance lies not in the distinction of being first, but in 
the fact that it was at Jamestown that English political culture was shaped into “the 
archetype of English colonization.”* 


FOOD OFFERS A NEW PERSPECTIVE on these questions in three distinct ways. First, in 
its early years, the Virginia Company struggled to raise funds for the massive expense 
of supplying the settlement. Chronically short of food, the settlers themselves strug- 
gled to secure supplies from neighboring Indian groups with mixed success. James- 
town’s supply problems culminated in the gruesome “starving time” of 1609-1610, 
when hunger reduced the settlement to the point of collapse and rumors of can- 
nibalism suggested that the social fabric itself had disintegrated. In this context, 
supplies were not only a tremendous logistical problem but also a dense symbol of 
the social status and political authority of those who controlled them. Each of the 
leading figures at Jamestown knew that food was the only aspect of daily life that 
could convey such rich meanings, and they conducted themselves accordingly. 

Second, the men sent by the Virginia Company to govern the settlement naturally 
sought to present themselves in their actions and written accounts as strong leaders 
whose authority was beyond question. Finding themselves in an unfamiliar context, 
Jamestown’s leaders did this by surrounding themselves with familiar symbols and 
acting out familiar roles, but in doing so they appealed to markedly different visions 
of a leader. George Percy and Edward Maria Wingfield based their claims to office 
on patriarchal assumptions, seeing political authority as rooted in social status and 
legitimated through demonstrations of a leader’s regard for the welfare of the or- 
dinary sort. Captain John Smith had a very different basis for his own claim. Smith’s 
willingness to share the rations, conditions, and labor of ordinary settlers derived 
from the humanist image of a leader, whose claim to authority rested above all on 
his willingness to subordinate his own needs to the common good. Since neither 
patriarchalism nor humanism was the sole legitimate language of politics in England 
or in the Chesapeake, the two visions of authority were mutually permeable, to a 
point, and how a given man chose to present himself in person or in writing was in 
part a strategic decision. Jamestown’s first leaders are often presented in the sec- 
ondary literature as riven by petty squabbles over precedence and personality con- 
flicts. In light of the fact that they held quite different visions of the nature of political 
authority, these disagreements were far from trivial. 

Finally, the Virginia Company wrongly believed that relying on the Indians for 


Peter C. Mancall, ed., The Atlantic World and Virginia, 1550-1624 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2007); Robert 
Appelbaum and John Wood Sweet, eds., Envisioning an English Empire: Jamestown and the Making of 
the North Atlantic World (Philadelphia, 2005). 

2 Kupperman, The Jamestown Project, 3. 
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food carried with it no connotations of subordination or submission, as it would have 
in England. But Jamestown’s leaders soon realized that they had to confront a third 
vision of a leader’s authority, the vision of a paramount chief. Powhatan, or Wahun- 
senacawh, the leader of the Algonkian-speaking native groups of the Chesapeake, 
asserted his preeminence not only by supplying the settlement with maize (or with- 
holding supplies), but also in the way he conducted his dealings with English em- 
issaries. For their part, the English clearly understood the central meanings conveyed 
by this vision of status and authority. Captain Christopher Newport, in particular, 
struggled to respond in similar fashion, and yet the image of a paramount chief was 
impossible for the English to sustain without supplies adequate to ensure their survival. 

Food was the only aspect of daily life that was at once a rich symbol and a bi- 
ological necessity, and as a result it offers a unique perspective for historians. Food 
links the trials and errors of Jamestown’s first years to larger questions of political 
legitimacy and authority that shaped the early English Atlantic world as a whole. To 
the native groups of the Chesapeake and the English visitors to the region, foods 
conveyed complex meanings connected to social status, gender, and political au- 
thority. Some of these meanings were specific to one group or the other, but others 
were broadly shared, and given the formidable language barrier that divided them, 
food was often the most direct way to convey these meanings. But however much 
references to food permeated the rhetoric and symbolism of authority within the 
walls of Jamestown, however much it dominated cross-cultural negotiations on the 
larger stage of the Chesapeake, its ultimate importance lay in the human body’s 
biological need for nutrition. For this reason, food—even the lack of food—was a 
daily marker of the most basic of social relationships. 


HISTORIANS OF THE PERIOD regularly stress the importance of food in what Michael 
Braddick calls early modern England’s patriarchal state. Patriarchalism proceeds 
from the assumption that social inequality derived from a divine ordering of the 
cosmos that assigned each person a place in the hierarchy based on gender and birth. 
Equally important, the relationships between men and women, rich and poor, young 
and old were understood to be rooted in reciprocity and interdependence, each un- 
equal part vital to the success of the larger whole. When medieval landlords collected 
rents in grain from their tenants, they connected daily life and daily labor with the 
most fundamental social distinction: between those who produced their own food 
and those who were able to live without labor. The reciprocity that legitimated these 
demonstrations of inequality found its purest expression in the Dearth Orders, when 
the monarch placed control of food in the hands of elites during times of scarcity. 
Fulfilling the patriarchal expectations of reciprocity, elites guaranteed the survival 
of those who were dependent on them by directly distributing stored grain or, in the 
early modern period, regulating local grain markets. Hospitality was a more common 
Opportunity to achieve many of the same ends, bringing ordinary people into the 
homes of local elites for a meal that plainly manifested both social separation and 
reciprocal bonds. 


3 Michael J. Braddick, “Civility and Authority,” in David Armitage and Michael Braddick, eds., The 
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Dearth Orders and rural hospitality offered elites public occasions on which to 
demonstrate that their wealth, social status, and political authority were legitimate. 
Such occasions were not simply a passive reflection of underlying political and social 
inequalities, but rather a theater of negotiation. When elites appeared in public to 
exercise the powers of their office, legitimacy was conferred or withheld by peers and 
subordinates according to elites’ ability to present “a self which confirmed the au- 
thority of their office.” Describing these occasions in such terms underscores their 
dynamic quality, best illustrated by the fact that even social status, which served as 
the primary qualification for office, was itself the outcome of negotiation. As Felicity 
Heal and Clive Holmes have pointed out, “the gentry'were that body of men and 
women whose gentility was acknowledged by others.”* 

Of course, the stakes were not so high on every public occasion. As Andy Wood 
has argued, to claim that authority is always being negotiated to the same degree is 
to make the term so diffuse as to rob it of its value. But for a variety of reasons, 
authority had shallow roots in the early Atlantic settlements, and English office- 
holders often found themselves faced with the need to stake a claim to legitimacy. 
For one thing, landed elites were few, and because the middling men chosen to lead 
voyages and settlements did not have social status commensurate with their office, 
they often struggled with each other for preeminence. This was especially true at 
Jamestown, since the Virginia Company named a council of seven men to lead the 
settlement but ordered that those names be kept secret until after arrival. The mem- 
bers of the council would then be revealed, and they would elect a president from 
their number, all but guaranteeing competition among the very different men named 
by the Company as potential leaders. Making it harder for such men to present a 
sufficiently authoritative self, there were few material reflections of social status in 
the Americas. Houses and furnishings were rough, dependents often sickly and few, 
and hunger was a constant concern. In this fluid context, would-be leaders seized any 
opportunity to stake or challenge a claim to authority by, in effect, striking a pose 
calculated to confirm their claim to office.° 

There was more than one way to achieve this goal. In addition to patriarchal 


British Atlantic World, 1500-1800 (New York, 2002), 93-112; Braddick, State Formation in Early Modern 
England, c.1550-1700 (Cambridge, 2000), 7-8, 118-128; Keith Wrightson, Earthly Necessities: Economic 
Lives in Early Modern Britain (New Haven, Conn., 2000), 110-111; John Walter, “The Social Economy 
of Dearth in Early Modern England,” in John Walter and Roger Schofield, eds., Famine, Disease, and 
the Social Order in Early Modern Society (Cambridge, 1989), 106-120. For rural hospitality, see Felicity 
Heal, Hospitality in Early Modern England (Oxford, 1990); Keith Wrightson, English Society, 1580-1680 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1982), 51-61. Sir Thomas Smith famously described a gentleman as a man “who 
can live idly and without manual labour and will bear the port, charge and countenance of a gentleman.” 
ra, De Republica Anglorum: A Discourse on the Commonwealth of England, ed. L. Alson (Cambridge, 
1906), 39-40. 

4 Michael J. Braddick, “Administrative Performance: The Representation of Political Authority in 
Early Modern England,” in Michael J. Braddick and John Walter, eds., Negotiating Power in Early Modern 
Society: Order, Hierarchy, and Subordination in Britain and Ireland (Cambridge, 2001), 171; Felicity Heal 
and Clive Holmes, The Gentry in England and Wales, 1500-1700 (Stanford, Calif., 1994), 19. See also 
Mark Goldie, “The Unacknowledged Republic: Officeholding in Early Modern England,” in Tim Harris, 
ed., The Politics of the Excluded, c. 1500-1850 (New York, 2001), 153-194; and A. J. Fletcher, “Honour, 
Reputation and Local Officeholding in Elizabethan and Stuart England,” in Anthony Fletcher and John 
Stevenson, eds., Order and Disorder in Early Modern England (Cambridge, 1985), 92-115. 

5 Andy Wood, Riot, Rebellion and Popular Politics in Early Modern England (New York, 2002), 15-17; 
Heal and Holmes, The Gentry in England and Wales, chap. 8; Kathleen M. Brown, Good Wives, Nasty 
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assumptions, English leaders could employ a range of images and references rooted 
in civic humanism. From the study of classical authors, civic humanists concluded 
that every commonwealth faced the threat of corruption, which arose when the com- 
mon good was sacrificed to private ambition. Corruption could be averted only by 
the cultivation and exercise of the fundamental humanist virtue: the vita activa, or 
devotion of one’s life to active service of the commonwealth. Humanism and pa- 
triarchalism were familiar to elites and ordinary settlers alike, and each supposed 
that on public occasions an officeholder would embody a recognizable set of virtues 
as a means of legitimating his claim to authority.® 

Which model to choose was in part a strategic decision aimed at appealing to a 
specific audience. Leading figures tried to use their control of food (when they did 
control it) to their advantage, but the audience in Virginia was not the only one that 
mattered. In writing, Jamestown’s early leaders simultaneously waged a rhetorical 
contest for precedence before a metropolitan audience of investors and officials. One 
of the distinctive features of English colonial projects was their reliance on private 
investors, which meant that the rhetorical aspect of English leaders’ claim to au- 
thority was especially important. In appealing to each of these audiences, the goal 
was the same: to present a reassuring image of the leader conducting himself ac- 
cording to well-rehearsed norms, and here again food provided a set of symbols and 
cultural references connected to leadership. 

Given the tremendous expense of supplying the settlement with provisions and 
men, the Virginia Company chose officials who they thought would ensure a stable 
and prosperous settlement as quickly as possible. These men held very different 
qualifications: navigational skill and experience traveling to the Americas; military 
service, especially as a commander, in the Low Countries and Ireland; and the more 
traditional qualifications of birth and family connections recommended some men 
for leading roles in the early years. But because there were no precisely analogous 
circumstances in the English experience, the members of the Virginia Company had 
no clear idea of what sort of man would be the best choice to lead. As the Company 
improvised solutions to the problems facing the settlement, what ultimately mattered 
was a man’s ability to convince its members that he understood what had gone wrong 
and how to fix it, that his personal qualities and experiences had given him more 
general knowledge, a claim to what Eric Ash has called “the authority conferred by 
the perception of expertise.”’ 

Edward Maria Wingfield made precisely this sort of claim, presenting himself as 
the right sort of man to lead the new settlement. Not only was he a member of the 
Virginia Company, but he was named in the 1606 royal patent that gave the Company 
the right to settle the Chesapeake. In addition, he came from a reasonably prominent 
family, had received some education at the Inns of Court, and had had a distin- 


Wenches, and Anxious Patriarchs: Gender, Race and Power in Colonial Virginia (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1996), 
89. 

6 Andrew Fitzmaurice, Humanism and America: An Intellectual History of English Colonisation, 
1500-1625 (New York, 2003), 3-8, 21-25, 157-166; R. Malcolm Smuts, Culture and Power in England, 
1585-1685 (New York, 1999), 7-10. 

7 Eric H. Ash, Power, Knowledge, and Expertise in Elizabethan England (Baltimore, 2004), 10-16, 
quote from 22. See also Jim Egan, Authorizing Experience: Refigurations of the Body Politic in Seventeenth- 
Century New England Writing (Princeton, N.J., 1999), 32-46. 
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guished career as a soldier in Ireland and the Low Countries, including experience 
with a colonizing project in Ireland. Along with Bartholomew Gosnold, Wingfield 
was instrumental in recruiting settlers for the voyage, and both men took the further 
step of traveling to Virginia. Upon their arrival, no one was surprised to find their 
names on the sealed list of councilors chosen by the Virginia Company to govern the 
settlement. Since Wingfield alone was a patentee, his election by the rest of the 
councilors to serve a one-year term as president was a formality.® 

Wingfield was joined on the council by several men whose social standing was 
clearly beneath his, including Captain John Smith. By naming such different men to 
lead the settlement, the Virginia Company signaled that different forms of “exper- 
tise” might prove useful in the Americas, but these differences soon became dis- 
agreements. Although leaders on both sides of the ocean expected food and lead- 
ership to be closely associated on public occasions, Wingfield’s efforts in this vein 
were disastrous. After only four months ashore, the remaining councilors summoned 
Wingfield to appear before them. He was charged with a range of abuses, removed 
from office, and fined the enormous sum of £300.° 

Wingfield returned to England at the first opportunity, eager to appeal his con- 
viction and restore his reputation before his peers in London. Soon after his arrival 
in May 1608, he completed a written defense, known as the “Discourse,” and 
presented it to the Virginia Company. The “Discourse” clearly reflects Wingfield’s 
efforts to appeal to a specific audience. He intended it to circulate privately, in manu- 
script, among the members of the Company, in part to spare himself the embar- 
rassment of airing the details of his dispute with his social inferiors. But further, in 
the written words of his text, Wingfield was personally present in a way the author 
of a printed work would not have been, demonstrating the existing bonds between 
the men of status who made up the Virginia Company and, he hoped, strengthening 
his appeal.!° 

In the way Wingfield described the charges and defended himself, the “Dis- 
course” also reflects a clear strategic decision. According to the manuscript, the 
charges fell under two broad headings. The first was that Wingfield had “Combyned 
with the Spanniards to the distruction of the Collony.” This was a potentially serious 
charge: George Kendall, one of the original councilors, had been shot for his sup- 
posed participation in just such a plot. Nevertheless, the charge of treason was 
backed by slender evidence, and Wingfield treated it dismissively in the “Discourse.” 
Most of the text focused, in extensive detail, on the second set of charges: that Wing- 
field had “affected a Kin[g]dome” and hidden “the Comon provision in the 
ground.”!! 


8 Philip L. Barbour, The Three Worlds of Captain John Smith (Boston, 1964), 100-105; R. C. Sim- 
mons, “Wingfield, Edward Maria (1550-1614?),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, 
2004), http:/Awww.oxforddnb.com/view/article/29735 (accessed August 16, 2006). 

° Barbour, The Three Worlds of Captain John Smith, 147-150. For a sympathetic description of Wing- 
field’s demotion, see Jocelyn R. Wingfield, Virginia’s True Founder: Edward-Maria Wingfield and His 
Times, 1550-c. 1614 (Athens, Ga., 1993), 234-241. 

10 Harold Love, Scribal Publication in Seventeenth-Century England (Oxford, 1993), 177. 

11 Edward Maria Wingfield, “Discourse” (1608), in Philip L. Barbour, ed., The Jamestown Voyages 
under the First Charter, 1606-1609, 2 vols. (London, 1969), 1: 229. For valuable interpretations of food’s 
significance to the story of early Jamestown from a literary perspective, see Mary C. Fuller, Voyages in 
Print: English Travel to America, 1576-1624 (Cambridge, 1995), 85-140; Robert Appelbaum, “Hunger 
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The provisions in question were primarily naval stores, durable enough to survive 
the long, hot southerly route from London to the Chesapeake via the Azores and 
Caribbean islands: salted pork, dried peas, ship’s biscuit, oatmeal, and beer. This 
monotonous, gray, and salty diet was livened considerably by the foods brought by 
native peoples in the settlement’s first months, but since these were perishable and 
were offered in small quantities, they were likely eaten soon after the English re- 
ceived them and were therefore not at issue in Wingfield’s case. Wingfield was ac- 
cused not of incompetence in supplying the settlement—he seems to have assumed 
that that was the responsibility of the Company—but of improperly and unjustly 
distributing the common stores, and most accounts agree that these were sufficiently 
well stocked that the settlement expected to survive from them.!2 

InA True Relation (1608), the first published account of Jamestown, Captain John 
Smith claimed that Wingfield had kept the stores (particularly “the Sack, Aquavitie, 
and other preservatives for our health”) for himself and those close to him. Wingfield 
expanded on Smith’s charge in his defense, reporting that John Ratcliffe, elected 
president after he was deposed, claimed that Wingfield had “denyed him ... a 
Chickyn, [and] a spoonfull of beere, and served him with foule Corne.” Wingfield 
also reported John Martin’s claims that he had neglected the colony to “tend [his] 
pott, spitt, and oven,” and that he had denied Martin’s son, who was sick and soon 
to die, “a spoonefull of beere” as well. In his defense, Wingfield wrote that he had 
not “carryed any favorite over with me, or intertayned any thear,” and that he “did 
allwayes give every man his allowance faithfully.” In short, he hoped to head off the 
charges against him by pointing out that he had “alwayes ... equally devided [the 
stores] amongst the Collonye” according to the ration set by the same men who 
deposed him. Smith provided a possible explanation of this disagreement in The 
Generall Historie of Virginia (1624). He elaborated on the charges there, accusing 
Wingfield of “ingrossing to his private, Oatmeale, Sacke, Oyle, Aquavitae, Beefe, 
Egges, or what not,” but when it came to “the Kettell,” he admitted, “that indeed 
he [Wingfield] allowed equally to be distributed.” In short, Smith’s accusation was 
that Wingfield had stolen the choicest foods from the common stores to serve at his 
own table, leaving only meager rations in the common “Kettell.”!3 

Wingfield’s response was that these charges were more accurately aimed at his 
rivals, who, hoping for “some better allowance for themselves and some few [of] the 


in Early Virginia: Indians and English Facing Off over Excess, Want, and Need,” in Appelbaum and 
Sweet, Envisioning an English Empire, 195-216. 

12 For naval stores, see N. A. M. Rodger, The Safeguard of the Sea: A Naval History of Britain, 660- 
1649 (New York, 1998), 235-236, 317-319; and Rodger, “Guns and Sails in the First Phase of English 
Colonization, 1500-1650,” in Nicholas Canny, ed., The Oxford History of the British Empire, vol. 1: The 
Origins of Empire (Oxford, 1998), 87-88; Janet MacDonald, Feeding Nelson’s Navy: The True Story of 
Food at Sea in the Georgian Era (London, 2004), 9-44; Jennifer Stead, “Navy Blues: The Sailor’s Diet, 
1530-1830,” in C. Anne Wilson, ed., Food for the Community: Special Diets for Special Groups (Edin- 
burgh, 1993), 69-96. For the state of Jamestown’s stores, see Wingfield, “Discourse,” 218; and Captain 
John Smith, A True Relation (1608), in Philip L. Barbour, ed., The Complete Works of Captain John Smith 
(1580-1631), 3 vols. (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1986), 1: 33, both of which claim that the stores were adequate; 
and George Percy, Observations gathered out of a Discourse of the Plantation of the Southerne Colonie 
in Virginia by the English, 1606, in Barbour, The Jamestown Voyages, 1: 143, who disagreed. 

13 Smith, A True Relation, 33; Wingfield, “Discourse,” 219-220, 221, 223; Smith, The Generall Historie 
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sick their privates,” had tried to enlist him in a scheme to increase their rations, with 
(he claimed) no success. Refusing to dignify with an explicit denial the accusation 
that he had stolen from the common stores, Wingfield presented the other councilors 
as guilty of favoritism in their efforts to secure an extra ration for “their privates.” 
Important as it was to be scrupulously evenhanded in distributing food, patriar- 
chalism was predicated on a leader’s regard for the sick and needy, the reciprocal 
bonds that legitimated his position. Martin’s charge that Wingfield had denied his 
son a spoonful of beer before his death suggested another dimension to the criticism 
of Wingfield: not just favoritism but a callous lack of charity. Accordingly, the de- 
posed president wrote in his defense that he had “caused half a pinte of pease to 
be sodden, with a peese of porke of my owne provision for a poore old man, which 
in a sicknes (whereof he died) he much desired.” Wingfield intended this anecdote 
to demonstrate his understanding that “Curtesey and Civility became a gover- 
nor”—in other words, that charity and liberality, qualities expected of a leader, had 
eased this man’s final moments and, equally important, had done so without de- 
pleting “the Comon pott,” as Wingfield’s rivals had attempted.!4 

The fact that Wingfield controlled private supplies was not held against him. He 
had brought along chickens to raise in Virginia, and each of the leading figures at 
Jamestown supplemented his rations from the common stores with private provi- 
sions: butter and cheese, distilled spirits, preserved beef, and other foods. Wingfield 
was expected to maintain private stores, in part because they gave him the ability to 
distribute food to the sick and needy without reducing others’ rations. But more 
broadly, a man of his status and office was expected to command supplies beyond 
the reach of ordinary settlers, in quality and quantity, simply because meals were an 
inescapable and daily marker of status and office. Jamestown’s president and a pat- 
entee of the Virginia Company could not be expected to eat like a servant any more 
than he could appear in public wearing a servant’s clothes. Wingfield therefore made 
two central claims in his “Discourse” that plainly rested on patriarchal assumptions: 
a claim to elite status by virtue of the foods he ate, and a claim to leadership by virtue 
of the way he distributed his supplies. 

But no matter how Wingfield defended himself in writing, the fact remains that 
his actions at Jamestown failed to secure the loyalty of either elites or ordinary set- 
tlers. The roots of his difficulty can be glimpsed by examining the term “private,” 
which had very different meanings when he and Smith used it. When Smith accused 
Wingfield of “ingrossing to his private” the choicest foods, he claimed that Wingfield 
was improperly using the common stores to support his own claims to status. By 
sharing the best foods with, presumably, Jamestown’s most socially prominent men, 
Wingfield was guilty of corruption in Smith’s eyes. But when Wingfield defended 
himself, he took the word “private” to be synonymous with “favorite,” and stressed 
his impartiality. In his eyes, elites had exclusive claim to the choicest foods, a claim 
demonstrated by their patriarchal obligation to provide for those in need. Elites 
could never be considered a faction or “favorites,” because their social standing 
legitimated their claim to the rarest and choicest foods. Smith and Wingfield differed 
in the way they understood the term “private,” but they shared the understanding 


14 Wingfield, “Discourse,” 217, 231. 
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that it connoted corruption. Wingfield’s assumption in this regard was that food was, 
in essence, a sumptuary item.15 

Wingfield was hardly alone in this assumption. George Percy, the most prominent 
man by birth among those on the original voyage, also made sure that his office and 
Station were represented at his table. Percy’s exclusion from the council was due to 
his family’s recent history. Two of George’s brothers had participated in the Earl of 
Essex’s futile rebellion in 1601; more serious, a distant relative had joined in the 
Gunpowder Plot. For these family associations, George’s brother Henry, the ninth 
Earl of Northumberland, would be imprisoned in the Tower for sixteen years. In their 
efforts to secure a royal charter, the Virginia Company would naturally keep the 
Percy family name off both their documents and the governing council. But there 
may have been other, more personal reasons for Percy’s exclusion. Percy had been 
sickly as a child and may have suffered from epilepsy, which might have dissuaded 
some from placing him in a position of authority. When he did hold office, he could 
hardly be called an unqualified success, which might have made him, however prom- 
inent, at best a stopgap officer. His birth made his right to rule unquestioned, though 
his ability to rule was far less certain.!6 

Although he was not named to the original council, Percy assumed a leading role 
as other men died or left. During his brief career at Jamestown, he spent a shocking 
amount on clothes and furnishings, displaying his status with a gilded sword, gold 
buttons and thread, gold trimmings for his hats, and a brass bed with featherbed. All 
of this was kept in a house built for him in Virginia by servants paid by his brother, 
who also supplied Percy regularly with biscuits, cheese, butter, and valuable trade 
goods. In 1608, the Northumberland accounts show a total expenditure of more than 
£58 for Percy’s supplies. That number only increased in 1610, to more than £58 in 
clothing alone, with nearly £77 in other expenses, including provisions. The mag- 
nitude of these sums is clear when one considers that £5—6 would pay for passage 
to the New World, in exchange for which servants would sign indentures agreeing 
to work for a term of five years and sometimes more. Nevertheless, Percy sent a letter 
to his brother in the summer of 1611 acknowledging that “this last yere hath not bin 
a little Chardgable unto your Honnor,” but hoping that his brother would “not think 
any thing prodigally by me wasted or spent which tendeth to my no little Advance- 
ment.” To advance in Jamestown required fine clothing and, equally important, am- 
ple private supply: 


True it is the place which I hold in this Colonie (the store affording no other meanes then 
a pound of meale a day and a little Oatemeale) cannot be defraied with smale expence, it 


15 Mary C. Fuller, “The First Southerners: Jamestown’s Colonists as Exemplary Figures,” in Richard 
Gray and Owen Robinson, eds., A Companion to the Literature and Culture of the American South (Mal- 
den, Mass., 2004), 31-33. 
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standing upon my reputation (being Governour of James Towne) to keep a continuall and 
dayly Table for Gentlemen of fashion aboute met? 


Percy viewed a well-laid table as part of his office, just as a gilded sword was ap- 
propriate for the son and brother of an earl, and his words suggest that his social 
peers in the Chesapeake and in England understood his claims to status and office 
to rest on this basis.1® 

Wingfield’s efforts to display and describe himself in the language of patriar- 
chalism echoed Percy’s, though at considerably less expense, but there were im- 
portant differences between the two. Acknowledging the difficult circumstances at 
Jamestown, Wingfield tried to present himself according to the humanist vision of 
a leader on occasion, and he blended humanist references into his manuscript as well. 
One passage from the “Discourse” encapsulates his strategy more clearly than any 
other: “It is further said I did much banquit, and Ryot: I never had but one Squirell 
roasted, whereof I gave part to Mr Ratcliff then sick.”1° 

In Wingfield’s rich statement, the patriarchal and humanist visions of a leader 
awkwardly converge on a meal of roast squirrel. Clearly not drawn from his private 
store, this meal was intended to signal status and frugality, reciprocity and forbear- 
ance. The same was true of Wingfield’s account of it. Assuming it was in fact a 
squirrel that Wingfield was referring to (in other words, that he was not describing 
another animal as thin and stringy), he was notably frugal in allowing himself only 
one. Several sources claim that Virginia’s squirrels were very tasty, and he would 
have been tempted to eat more than one for this reason alone. Wingfield’s point was 
that he was not living luxuriously in the difficult conditions of early Jamestown. In- 
stead, he had sacrificed along with the settlers he led, a claim to virtuous leadership 
clearly phrased in the language of civic humanism.”° 

By giving “part” of the squirrel “to Mr Ratcliff then sick,” Wingfield presented 
himself once again in a patriarchal idiom, just as he had when giving pork and peas 
to a dying man (and then writing about it). In the latter case, his use of food was 
intended to reflect social separation and reciprocity. But when he carved a haunch 
or saddle of squirrel for John Ratcliffe, he delivered food from his own table, perhaps 
even his own plate, to another member of the settlement’s elite, marking the very 
different relationship between president and councilor. 

Wingfield also tried to combine the humanist and patriarchal languages of lead- 
ership in a negative sense when he described the actions of the president and council 

17 George Percy to the Earl of Northumberland, August 17, 1611, quoted in John W. Shirley, “George 
Percy at Jamestown, 1607-1612,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 57 (1949): 239. 

18 [bid., 234-238. For Percy’s appointment as president, see John Ratcliffe to Lord Salisbury, October 
4, 1609, in Barbour, The Jamestown Voyages, 2: 284. Emanuel van Meteren, Commentarien (1610), ibid., 
2: 278, suggests that although Percy was in charge at Jamestown, he was largely ignored. 

19 Wingfield, “Discourse,” 223. For a different interpretation of these events, see Trudy Eden, The 
Early American Table: Food and Society in the New World (DeKalb, Ill., 2008), 49-58. 

20 Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed., s.v. “squirrel”: 1.c. “Applied to other animals or to persons, 
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that had deposed him, and here as well his focus was on food. According to Wingfield, 
the remaining councilors, Smith, Ratcliffe, and Martin, were of inferior social status 
and did not understand the need to demonstrate the fine nuances of hierarchy and 
reciprocity at meals, as he claimed to have. Instead, the hunger of this “triumvirate” 
was manifested as greed and gluttony, shading into tyranny. Wingfield wrote that the 
“Presidentes and the Councellors spittes haue night & daie bene endaungered to 
break their backes so laden with swanns, geese, duckes, &c,” and “many tymes their 
flesh pottes haue swelled.” His carefully chosen words here were vital to his meaning. 
The councilors were portrayed as gorging themselves on one of the quintessential 
status foods. By eating swans, they had clearly overstepped their social station, since 
swans were reserved for the very highest reaches of the social order. But more, Wing- 
field plainly referred to the seizure of power by Julius Caesar and the Triumvirate, 
which brought an end to the Roman Republic. Here again, humanist conceptions of 
the leader intersect with the distribution of food, though this time in a negative sense 
intended to denigrate Wingfield’s rivals. The Virginia Company expected food to 
reveal a leader’s capabilities or lack thereof, and the centrality of food in Wingfield’s 
self-justifications and condemnations shows that he shared these assumptions.?! 

Even worse than these demonstrations of greed, gluttony, and social presump- 
tion, Wingfield continued, was the fact that “many hungry eies did behold [these 
feasts] to their great longing.” In this image, the audience to the councilors’ display 
of social standing and political authority was starving, making the council’s claims 
to legitimacy hollow, if not cruel. Wingfield recognized the weight of the charge 
against him and again in this passage turned the argument back on his accusers, 
suggesting that they were devoid of charity and virtue, that their meal constituted 
“riot” whereas his was marked by charity and moderation. Captain John Smith him- 
self presented similar charges against Wingfield’s successors, claiming that John Rat- 
cliffe, who was elected president in Wingfield’s place, had “riotously consumed the 
store.” The similarity in these accusations suggests that such accounts were a potent 
charge against a leader. Feasting oneself while the sick and weak starved was tyranny 
in its plainest form.?2 

Both Smith and Wingfield condemned leaders for failing in their most basic re- 
sponsibility, and in particular for the moral failure represented by squandering the 
stores. But the two spoke very differently about the political role and moral obli- 
gations of Jamestown’s lower orders. In Wingfield’s account, ordinary settlers appear 
only as passive “hungry eies” whose mute condemnation underscored the illegiti- 
macy of his rivals. According to patriarchal assumptions, society’s proper functioning 
depended at bottom on leaders, who when they conducted themselves properly gave 
structure to what a later governor of Jamestown called the “wavering and insolent” 
lower orders. The political role of ordinary settlers, then, was to witness and affirm 


21 Wingfield, “Discourse,” 223; Smith, The Generall Historie, 145, described seasonal waterfowl mi- 
grations at the time of Wingfield’s demotion. Joyce Appleby, “Consumption in Early Modern Social 
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the claims of their leaders. Though they might be expected to grumble or malinger 
a bit, the patriarchal vision assumed that, when placed under proper “government,” 
the lower orders of society would become part of an orderly and productive whole. 
When this turned out not to be the case, writers did not usually point the finger at 
leaders. Instead, problems at early Jamestown, as in other English settlements, were 
often attributed to “idleness” on the part of ordinary settlers. Puritan minister and 
Virginia Company investor William Crashaw, for example, described the few Vir- 
ginia settlers who had survived the early years as “the scumme and skouring of the 
streetes” that the Company had “raked up out of the kennels” of London to send 
overseas. Crashaw’s harsh language echoes that of the Elizabethan Books of Orders 
and Poor Laws, which distinguished the deserving from the idle poor. The former 
were unable to work through no fault of their own and were entitled to relief ac- 
cording to the patriarchal vision of society; the latter were viewed as criminals for 
their refusal to abide by their most basic social obligation. Again speaking in terms 
of moral culpability, Crashaw blamed ordinary settlers for J amestown’s troubles, and 
Wingfield shared the basic assumption that their role was, essentially, to do as they 
were told.?3 

In Smith’s writings, Jamestown’s ordinary settlers play a far more central and 
active role, and although he also blamed disorder at Jamestown on “idleness,” he 
meant the term differently. In Smith’s usage, “idleness” was the opposite of the vita 
activa, an abandonment of the active pursuit of the common good, and it applied to 
Jamestown’s gentlemen, not its ordinary settlers. Smith’s relationship with Wingfield 
and many other leading figures at Jamestown was famously difficult: he was threat- 
ened with execution during the journey to Virginia for some sort of mutinous speech 
and arrived in the Chesapeake in chains. When his appointment to the Virginia 
council was revealed, Wingfield, Percy, and other leading figures found it difficult 
to accept him as a member of the council and a peer. Smith recognized that his own 
claims were supported only by Jamestown’s ordinary settlers, and his language re- 
flects that fact, but claims to authority could not ultimately rest on that foundation. 
As Wingfield had, Smith appealed to the Virginia Company, the ultimate authority, 
in writing, and like Wingfield’s, Smith’s appeal ultimately rested on food: on how and 
from whom he supplied the settlement, how he distributed those supplies, and what 
he reserved for himself. The core of Smith’s rhetorical strategy was that he provided 
food when others could not, and that he distributed the common stores without 
Percy’s and Wingfield’s obsessive regard to status. He linked these claims to hu- 
manist assumptions that during times of scarcity, a leader must not only provide food 
but also share his subordinates’ hunger.*4 

In addition, Smith recognized that claims to authority could not be confined to 
Jamestown proper, as Percy and Wingfield thought. To provide the settlement with 
food required operating on a much larger stage, the Chesapeake as a whole, and 
Smith’s claim to authority rested on his ability to operate in this larger, cross-cultural 
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context. In this regard, both he and Wingfield were working from the same script, 
although they read it in different ways. In its “Instructions given by way of ad- 
vice,” the Virginia Company again drew lessons from past experiences, especially 
Roanoke, to guide Jamestown’s councilors. To “avoid the Danger of famine,” the 
council was instructed to “Endeavour to Store yourselves of the Country Corn,” 
which meant establishing peaceful trade relations with native groups. Here again, 
each of Jamestown’s leading figures interpreted the advice and instructions of the 
Virginia Company according to his understanding of a leader’s role. Wingfield, it 
seems, rarely left the confines of Jamestown during his stay in Virginia, reporting 
that “the Salvages brought to the Towne such Corne and flesh as they could spare” 
in the first months. He no doubt presented himself to maximum effect when em- 
issaries arrived from Powhatan, grandly welcoming and rewarding them with small 
gifts in return for the foods they brought.25 

For the year following Wingfield’s deposition, Smith served as Jamestown’s cape 
merchant, charged with “adventuring abroad to make them provision.” He took the 
“Instructions” to mean actively pursuing trade with the Indians for food; as Wingfield 
put it, after his removal from office “the Councellors (Master Smyth especially) 
traded up and downe the River with the Indyans for Corn, which releved the Collony 
well.” From September 1608 until he was forced to leave Jamestown roughly a year 
later, Smith served as president, but his focus remained on traveling the forests and 
waterways of the Chesapeake to secure food supplies.?° 

The Virginia Company’s “Instructions” suggested that securing supplies would 
be a simple matter of enticing the Indians with inexpensive beads, copper, metal 
tools, and other trade goods. Most of the early travel accounts seemed to support 
these assumptions, describing ample and apparently spontaneous offers of food on 
the part of individuals and groups the English encountered in the first weeks. These 
were uniformly interpreted as a sign of peaceful intentions and guileless goodwill, 
but the same accounts describe meals shared with native leaders very differently. 
Gabriel Archer’s account of the first voyage of exploration up the James, for ex- 
ample, recounts a meal the exploring party shared with the werowance of Arrohattoc. 
The Indian leader “satt upon a matt of Reedes, with his people about him,” and 
“caused [a mat] to be layd for Captain Newport,” a gesture that marked Captain 
Christopher Newport’s commensurate status among the English. Later, with two 
werowances present, Arrohattoc and Parahunt, the message was the same. The In- 
dian leaders “satt by themselves aparte from all the rest ... Many of his company 
satt on either syde: and the mattes for us were layde right over against the kynges.”27 

These meals were especially important because the English believed that 
Parahunt, werowance of the village named Powhatan, was Powhatan himself. Al- 
though it was gratifying that Newport, the leader of the English party and a member 


25 Virginia Company, Jnstructions given by way of Advice, in Barbour, The Jamestown Voyages, 1: 
51-53, quote from 52; Martin H. Quitt, “Trade and Acculturation at Jamestown, 1607-1609: The Limits 
of Understanding,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 52 (1995): 233; Wingfield, “Discourse,” 222. 

26 Wingfield, “Discourse,” 222-223; Smith, The Generall Historie, 153, also 144-145, 154, 205; Smith, 
A True Relation, 35. 

27 Gabriel Archer, A relatyon of the Discovery of our River, in Barbour, The Jamestown Voyages, 1: 84, 
85. For similar descriptions, see Percy, Observations gathered out of a Discourse, 135, 137, 140; and Smith, 
A Map of Virginia (London, 1612), in Barbour, The Complete Works of Captain John Smith, 1: 167-168. 
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of the Virginia council, was recognized as a man of commensurate status, Newport 
understood that these meals had conferred an obligation. Among English men of 
elite status, a return invitation was expected, since only social inferiors were confined 
solely to the role of guest. Therefore Newport “caused two peeces of porke to be 
sodd a shore with pease; to which he invyted King Pawatah.” At this meal “King 
Pawatah ... fedd familiarly, without sitting in his state as before.” Prominent men 
on both sides presented themselves as preeminent, and each in turn expected that 
his guests would accept a subordinate position along with the invitation, as Parahunt 
did by abandoning his former displays of “state.” Both sides were actively seeking 
common ground on these occasions, a message plainly understood despite the lan- 
guage barrier.78 

As befitted the region’s paramount chief, Powhatan conveyed a very different 
message, one of dominance and English dependency. Every time the English ap- 
peared before him, he made these messages perfectly clear. On his first visit to 
Powhatan’s seat at Werowocomoco, Smith, at that time a captive, was given so much 
food that he feared he was being fattened for slaughter. When he was admitted into 
Powhatan’s presence, the sight, he wrote, “drave me into admiration to see such state 
in a naked Salvage.” Marked by liberal gifts of food and a magnificent display of 
“state,” Powhatan’s claim of preeminence was unmistakable.29 

As Smith’s fears that he was being fattened indicate, not all messages were so 
clearly received. One vital element of food exchanges at early Jamestown that has 
become clear only recently is the unprecedented drought the region endured during 
these years, adding very real questions about Powhatan’s people’s survival to his 
calculations about whether to supply Jamestown with food and how much to offer. 
The English also uniformly misinterpreted markers of gender roles and gendered 
labor. When English elites hosted a meal, only women of very high status would 
expect to share the table. Instead, women cooked, served, and cleaned up, signaling 
the gender inequality that was a vital element of a properly ordered patriarchal 
household. Percy wrote of a formal meal that “the chiefest” of his Indian hosts “sate 
all in a rank” on mats, while “the meanest sort brought us such dainties as they had, 
& of their bread.” From other descriptions, it is clear that by “the meanest sort” 
Percy meant women, but the meanings of these occasions for Algonkians were likely 
quite different. According to Helen Rountree, the message for an Indian audience 
was that women had produced, prepared, and provided the food for the prominent 
men at such feasts. Their exclusion from the table, in this light, was less important.°° 

Although there were ample chances for misunderstanding, some meanings could 
not be denied. Powhatan was the paramount chief of the region, and as long as 
English leaders depended on him for food, it was impossible for them to avoid ac- 
knowledging that fact, although Percy and Wingfield tried as hard as they could. They 


28 Archer, A relatyon of the Discovery of our River, 1: 86-87. 

29 Smith, A True Relation, 53; Smith, The Generall Historie, 147-148. 

30 David W. Stahle, Malcolm K. Cleaveland, Dennis B. Blanton, Matthew D. Therrell, and David A. 
Gay, “The Lost Colony and Jamestown Droughts,” Science 280 (1998): 564-567; Dennis B. Blanton, 
“Drought as a Factor in the Jamestown Colony, 1607-1612,” Historical Archaeology 34 (2000): 74-81; 
Percy, Observations gathered out of a Discourse, 135; Helen C. Rountree, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Ope- 
chancanough: Three Indian Lives Changed by Jamestown (Charlottesville, Va., 2005), 13, 56, 64, 77-78, 
116. 
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insisted on presenting themselves as magnificent, representing in their conduct and 
written accounts that because of the trade goods and weapons under the control of 
Jamestown’s president, Indians and English alike recognized him as paramount. In 
refusing to visit Powhatan, these men were refusing to play the part Smith had in 
his first meeting, the inferior role of guest. For the same reason, Powhatan never 
visited Jamestown. In the fall of 1608, Smith told Powhatan that gifts from King 
James awaited him at Jamestown. Powhatan responded, “If your king have sent me 
presents, I also am a king, and this is my land: eight dayes I will stay to receive them. 
Your father [Newport] is to come to me, not I to him, nor yet to your fort, neither 
will I bite at such a bait.” Powhatan knew as well as anyone that Jamestown’s pres- 
ident might present himself as preeminent inside the fort, but sooner or later some- 
one would have to appear before the paramount chief to ask for food.31 

Since Jamestown’s president would not visit Powhatan, the settlement needed an 
emissary, and two of the original councilors, Captains Newport and Smith, filled this 
role. Newport was Smith’s only rival on the larger stage of the Chesapeake, but his 
efforts to assert authority and secure food supplies were a failure. Although he could 
not claim Percy’s birth and wealth or Wingfield’s office, he proved just as attentive 
to his own status. Because Newport traveled regularly between the Chesapeake and 
England, his appeals to the Virginia Company were delivered in person, and he wrote 
no self-justifications of his conduct. Further, his naval rank entitled him (in his own 
mind and apparently the Virginia Company’s) to preeminence everywhere except at 
Jamestown itself, where he seems to have accepted a subordinate status to the set- 
tlement’s president. Therefore, as he had when requiting Parahunt’s invitation, New- 
port presented himself before Powhatan as an equal, echoing Powhatan’s claims to 
the status of paramount chief. But Powhatan knew that English dependency on the 
maize under his control made such displays empty, and he clearly signaled this to 
the English emissaries. At one meeting, he claimed that he regarded “a Basket of 
Corne [as] more precious then a Basket of Copper; saying he could eate his Corne, 
but not the Copper.” In other words, food is never simply a commodity: at bottom 
it is one of authority’s most basic ingredients. However the English might have tried 
to represent the value of the commodities they offered in exchange, Powhatan’s 
paramount status had its roots in his people’s fields of maize.22 

According to Smith, on another occasion when Newport proposed to trade for 
food, Powhatan emphatically demonstrated that Newport’s efforts to echo the par- 
amount chief’s claim to preeminence could not be reconciled with the English need 
for supply. Powhatan said, “it is not agreeable to my greatnesse, in this pedling man- 
ner to trade for trifles; and I esteeme you also a great Werowance. Therefore lay me 
downe all your commodities together; what I like I will take, and in recompence give 
you what I thinke fitting their value.” Powhatan suggested to Smith and Newport that 
a meeting between leaders was an opportunity to purchase respect and nothing else, 
that the Jamestown settlers “freely should give him, and he liberally would requite 
us.” Again according to Smith, the result of Newport’s efforts “to out brave this 


31 Smith, The Generall Historie, 183. 
32 [bid., 194. 
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Salvage in ostentation of greatnesse” was to drive the price of corn so high that, 
Smith concluded, “I thinke it better cheape in Spaine.”*° 

By insisting on the “ostentation of greatnesse” characteristic of a man who ac- 
knowledged no superiors, Newport, Percy, and Wingfield ignored the sweeping im- 
plications of their supply problems. Unlike elites in England, Jamestown’s leaders 
did not control supplies of food produced by their inferiors. This was the most basic 
reason why Newport’s efforts to present himself before Powhatan as an equal failed. 
In clear contrast to his rivals, Smith understood the limitations faced by Jamestown’s 
president, and as a result he never tried to present himself in the grandiose way his 
rivals had, even when he himself was president. When he appeared before Powhatan, 
Smith presented himself as subordinate to Newport, whom he referred to as his 
“father.” Taking advantage of Newport’s frequent absences, Smith claimed that he 
was unable to echo Powhatan’s largesse. Inside the fort as well, Smith realized that 
the circumstances required a different approach. He abandoned Wingfield’s and 
Percy’s patriarchal displays, since it was impossible for any of them to reciprocate 
loyalty with adequate provisions. Reflecting on the difficulties in compelling Vir- 
ginia’s settlers to work, he wrote: “Many did urge I might have forced them to it, 
having authority that extended so farre as death: but I say, having neither meat, 
drinke, lodging, pay, nor hope of any thing, or preferment . . . | know not what pun- 
ishment could be greater than that they indured.” Smith succeeded where his rivals 
had failed, securing both adequate provisions for Jamestown and the loyalty of or- 
dinary settlers, who could only have viewed his return from each of his voyages, his 
barge loaded with food, as a deliverance from hunger.*4 

The difference between Smith’s and Wingfield’s strategies is most clear in light 
of the way each man made use of his private supplies. In the spring of 1609, after 
rats had devoured the common stores and long before the Chesapeake Algonkians’ 
harvest would be ready, Jamestown’s hungry and fearful settlers were desperate, 
ready to trade all they had for food, when Smith announced, “all my English ex- 
traordinary provision that I have, you shall see me divide it amongst the sick.” For 
those well enough to work, “he that gathereth not every day as much as I doe,” Smith 
warned, would be banished from the settlement. Reserving nothing for himself, nei- 
ther provisions nor the right to live from others’ labor, Smith was able to encourage 
the settlers to plant, gather, and preserve food. The circumstances demanded that 
he renounce any claim to a private store or an inner, select circle. Similarly, on one 
of the exploratory voyages Smith took up the Chesapeake, his men were afraid that 
their stores would run out and begged him to return. Smith continued the voyage 
by promising to share all their hardship: “for what is to come, of lodging, dyet, or 
whatsoever, I am contented you allot the worst part to my selfe.” The difference from 
Wingfield’s peas and salted pork or his haunch of squirrel, displays marked by an 
equal degree of ceremony and self-congratulation, could not be more stark. For 
Percy and Wingfield, private stores represented the ability to assert exclusivity and 
gentility, a social separation that gave Wingfield’s efforts at charity their meaning. 
Smith’s use of his private stores was exactly the reverse: he ostentatiously gave them 


33 Tbid., 156. 
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away as a means of erasing the social distinctions between leaders and led to replace 
them with a different basis for his claim to authority.35 

In 1609, a supply mission arrived, proclaiming that a new charter had been 
granted the Virginia Company and a new leader had been sent to take command. 
But since this man, Sir Thomas Gates, had been wrecked on Bermuda, Smith re- 
mained as president of the council and leader of Jamestown under the terms of the 
original charter. Regardless, the new arrivals (who included some of Smith’s old 
adversaries) quickly moved to depose him. Recognizing that Smith’s authority within 
the fort had its roots in his relationships outside it—with Powhatan, his subordinate 
werowances, and other native leaders—his rivals tried to replace him at the head of 
Jamestown’s trading voyages. Smith understood their reasoning very well, writing of 
earlier disagreements that “some so envied his good successe, that they rather de- 
sired to hazzard a starving, then his paines should prove so much more effectuall then 
theirs.” Smith’s rivals tried to supplant him the way Newport had: by presenting 
themselves as Powhatan’s equals. According to Smith, these men (including Newport 
and Ratcliffe) “so much envied his estimation among the Salvages ... that they 
wrought it into the Salvages understandings (by their great bounty in giving foure 
times more for their commodities then Smith appointed) that their greatnesse and 
authoritie as much exceeded his, as their bountie and liberalitie.”36 

In their written appeals to the Virginia Company, Smith’s rivals in 1609 made the 
same arguments that Wingfield had faced in 1607, namely that Smith’s distribution 
of the stores demonstrated the illegitimacy of his claims to office. Gabriel Archer, 
a principal rival of Smith’s, wrote that in order “to strengthen his authority, [Smith] 
accorded with the Mariners, and gave not any due respect to many worthy Gen- 
tlemen, that came in our Ships.” Percy described Smith’s methods in similar terms: 
“feareinge .. . thatt the seamen and thatt factyon mighte growe too stronge and be 
a meanes to depose him of his govermentt,” Smith “Jugled with them by the way of 
feasteinges Expense of mutche powder and other unnecessary Tryumphes.” In other 
words, Percy accused Smith of squandering the common stores in order “to Insin- 
ewate with his Reconcyled enemyes and for his owne vayne glory for the which we 
all after suffred.” At the heart of this accusation lay two charges: Smith’s misuse of 
the stores and his appeal to the lower orders at Jamestown at the expense of the 
“worthy Gentlemen.” Word reached England that the disagreement stemmed from 
“dissention ... about the distributing of the Vittles,” but to Archer and Percy, 
Smith’s crime was broader and more fundamental. Bypassing their claims to au- 
thority and their judgment of who was fit to rule, Smith successfully appealed to the 
settlement’s lower orders.37 

In Wingfield’s eyes, it was his peers who legitimated a claim to authority, not 
ordinary settlers, and in fact a true leader should learn, as he claimed to have, “to 


35 Smith, The Generall Historie, 214, 166. Richard Pots, who presumably witnessed Smith’s announce- 
ment, recalled that although Smith “had of his owne private provisions sent from England, sufficient; 
yet hee gave it all away to the weake and sicke.” Smith, The Proceedings of the English Colonie in Virginia 
(1612), in Barbour, The Complete Works of Captain John Smith, 1: 274. 

36 Smith, The Generall Historie, 186, 154. 

37 Gabriel Archer, from Virginia, to an unknown friend, August 31, 1609, in Barbour, The Jamestown 
Voyages, 2: 282; Nicholls, “George Percy’s ‘Trewe Relacyon,’” 244; John Beaulieu to William Trumbull, 
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dispise the populer verdict of the vulgar.” Defending himself from the charge that 
he “did much banquit, and Ryot,” Wingfield stressed in his “Discourse” that he had 
been evenhanded and moderate in distributing the stores, insisting that he had not 
feasted himself and his favorites while others went without. The accusation against 
Smith was at bottom the same: he had squandered the stores in an effort to support 
his claim to leadership. The difference in the accusations—between tyranny and 
demagogy—lay simply in who was invited to take part in the feasting.*® 


THE CONFLICTS AMONG Jamestown’s leaders and would-be leaders were in part rooted 
in personalities, but they had deeper roots in the very different visions each man 
presented of a leader’s conduct. The Virginia Company’s choice of such different 
men to lead the settlement, and the ongoing process of experimentation that con- 
tinued after 1609, suggest that no one had a clear idea of what sort of expertise would 
ensure peace, stability, and profit. Because supply problems presented political ques- 
tions and not simply practical ones, the struggles and negotiations confronted by 
Jamestown’s leaders were echoed in later colonial ventures. In the unfamiliar, fluid, 
and often fatal Atlantic world, English leaders grasped for the familiar, presenting 
and describing themselves according to patriarchal and humanist visions of a leader. 

Therefore, the connections between legitimacy, leadership, and food were not at 
all unique to Jamestown. Across the early Atlantic world, food and authority were 
intertwined because the labor required to procure food, the decisions about how it 
should be distributed, and the circumstances under which it was consumed each 
manifested a vision of society. Unlike other forms of symbolic communication, the 
pageantry of authority had to be accompanied in the case of food with something 
edible, and not just on rare and carefully staged occasions. Percy knew that his gilded 
sword, gold-laced hats, and brass bed were meaningless at best absent his ability to 
offer a “continuall and dayly” supply of the human body’s basic caloric needs. 

Since neither the meanings of food nor the body’s need for nutrition can be 
suspended, food combines the symbolic with the quotidian. It is this combination that 
makes it such a valuable lens. It brings into focus the contingency and negotiation 
that characterized the political culture of the early modern English Atlantic world, 
but it also captures the roles of ordinary settlers and native groups in the legitimation 
of political authority on a formal level, a point that Smith understood better than 
anyone. 

Just as food roots interpretations of symbolic communication in the everyday 
bodily needs of ordinary people, it similarly grounds interpretations of textual claims 
to authority. Because all English voyages and settlement projects needed to attract 
private investment and because backers expected to hear and read reports of leading 
figures conducting themselves according to familiar norms, the rhetorical struggle 
among Jamestown’s leaders was shared by many other settlement projects. The 
choice of how to present and describe oneself was, as Wingfield’s case makes clear, 
largely a strategic appeal to a chosen audience. As part of this strategy, English 
leaders might refer to different images of a leader or combine these images in various 
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ways. But food always lay at the center of textual claims to authority such as Wing- 
field’s, here again rooting the written claims that a would-be leader could make in 
the stores that nourished his subordinates. 

Percy’s gilded sword and Wingfield’s roast squirrel are memorable examples of 
the ways English leaders claimed authority in the Chesapeake in their conduct and 
in writing, but it is fitting that Powhatan should have the last word on this question. 
His words—or, more precisely, his signs—to Smith and Newport are a caution to 
scholars quick to accept textual claims of dominion or to assume that European 
technology was always awe-inspiring. Of all the symbols of leadership that filled 
written accounts, only Powhatan’s corn could keep people alive. By reminding Smith 
and Newport of this, Powhatan made the point that no matter how well-dressed, 
well-fed, or well-born a leader might be, his claim to authority ultimately rested on 
the staff of life. 
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“If You Eat Their Food ...”: 
Diets and Bodies in Early Colonial Spanish America 
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1 


In JANUARY OF 1494, Christopher Columbus found himself in the disagreeable po- 
sition of having to explain to the Catholic monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella why so 
many of the European settlers on the Caribbean island of Hispaniola had fallen sick 
and died. The explanation was simple, but it had alarming implications for the nas- 
cent Spanish colony: Europeans did not thrive in the very different environment of 
the New World. The “change in water and air,” Columbus believed, was the principal 
cause of the dreadful ailments afflicting the small Spanish settlement. Fortunately, 
he explained, the mortality would cease once the settlers were provided with “the 
foods we are accustomed to in Spain.”! European food, Columbus insisted, would 
counteract the deleterious effects of the New World environment and make feasible 
the dream of colonization. He was not alone in this belief. Columbus’s assertion that 
European food was vital to the survival of such settlements forms part of a vast 
current of discourse that links diet to discussions of Spanish health, Indian bodies, 
and overseas colonization. Diet was in fact central to the colonial endeavor. As we 
shall see, food played a fundamental role in structuring the European categories of 
“Spaniard” and “Indian” that underpinned Spain’s colonial universe in the early 
modern era. Beyond this, attending to food’s place within that universe illuminates 
the profound but incompatible desires that characterized Spain’s colonial mission, 
which sought simultaneously to make Amerindians like Europeans and to keep them 
separate. 

Many aspects of early modern colonial expansion proved unsettling for its Eu- 
ropean protagonists. The encounter with entirely new territories and peoples raised 
doubts about the reliability of existing knowledge and also posed theoretical and 
practical questions about the proper way for Europeans to interact with these new 
peoples and places. Far from being an enterprise based on an unquestioning as- 
sumption of European superiority, early modern colonialism was an anxious pursuit. 
This anxiety is captured most profoundly in the fear that living in an unfamiliar 
environment, and among unfamiliar peoples, might alter not only the customs but 
also the very bodies of settlers. Perhaps, as Columbus suspected, unmediated contact 
with these new lands would weaken settlers’ constitutions to such an extent that they 
I would like to thank Trevor Burnard, John Chasteen, Tamar Herzog, Emma Spary, Claudia Stein, and 
Camilla Townsend for their exceedingly helpful comments. 


1 Christopher Columbus, “Memorial que para los Reyes Catdlicos dio el Almirante a don Antonio 
de Torres” (January 30, 1494), in Ignacio Anzoategui, ed., Los cuatro viajes del almirante y su testamento 
(Madrid, 1971), 158. See Noble David Cook, “Sickness, Starvation and Death in Early Hispaniola,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History 32, no. 3 (2002): 349-386, for discussion of the ill-fated settlement. 
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died. Or perhaps it might instead transform the European body in less lethal but 
equally unwelcome ways, so that it ultimately ceased to be a European body at all. 

Scholars have long recognized the challenges that unfamiliar climates, in par- 
ticular, were believed to pose to the European body, and lately several attempts have 
been made to link such early modern concerns about colonial environments to the 
emergence of racial ideologies. The transformation of looser medieval concepts of 
difference into rigid nineteenth-century models of “race” has often been attributed 
to the impact of colonialism on European thinking, but scholars have generally 
viewed this transformation as a modern, rather than early modern, phenomenon.? 
Attempts to connect European anxieties about colonial environments in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries with the evolution of racial ideologies appear to 
have revolutionized this chronology. For example, the historian Jorge Cafizares- 
Esguerra has proposed that sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish colonists 
(and their descendants) articulated an early form of embodied racial discourse in 
their efforts to explain the supposedly different impact of the New World climate 
on Europeans and Amerindians. He asserts that settlers posited a radical discon- 
tinuity between European and indigenous bodies because they could not otherwise 
account for the fact that Europeans appeared to thrive in the American environment 
while Amerindians sickened and died. European and indigenous bodies, he suggests, 
therefore began to be conceptualized as incommensurably different and fundamen- 
tally incomparable. Cafizares-Esguerra’s attention to the significance of climate and 
indigenous health in the early colonial era has been mirrored in scholarship on Eng- 
land’s North American colonies. Joyce Chaplin, in particular, has advanced similar 
arguments about the attitudes of English settlers in seventeenth-century Anglo- 
America. These scholars, in short, argue that “race”—a fixed, bodily condition— 
began to emerge in the early colonial era as a result of Europeans’ encounter with 
the New World’s climate and inhabitants.3 

Such research highlights the dilemmas that overseas colonization posed to Eu- 
ropeans, and helpfully refocuses attention on the fact that early colonial actors as- 
cribed great significance to the differences they perceived between their bodies and 
those of Amerindians. Nonetheless, it accords a disproportionate importance to cli- 


2 “It was the colonial encounters which produced a new category, race,” writes Catherine Hall; 
“Introduction: Thinking the Postcolonial, Thinking the Empire,” in Hall, ed., Cultures of Empire: Col- 
onizers in Britain and the Empire in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries—A Reader (New Y ork, 2000), 
19. For a pithy review of the debate over colonialism and the origins of race, see Kathleen Wilson, The 
Island Race: Englishness, Empire and Gender in the Eighteenth Century (London, 2003), 11-15. 

3 Joyce Chaplin, “Natural Philosophy and an Early Racial Idiom in North America: Comparing 
English and Indian Bodies,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 54, no. 1 (1997): 229-252; Jorge 
Canizares-Esguerra, “New Worlds, New Stars: Patriotic Astrology and the Invention of Indian and Cre- 
ole Bodies in Colonial Spanish America, 1600-1650,” American Historical Review 104, no. 1 (February 
1999): 33-68; Joyce Chaplin, Subject Matter: Technology, the Body, and Science on the Anglo-American 
Frontier, 1500-1676 (Cambridge, 2001); and Jorge Canizares-Esguerra, Nature, Empire, and Nation: 
Explorations of the History of Science in the Iberian World (Stanford, Calif., 2006). Other works according 
Spanish colonialism an important role in the formulation of European ideas about difference include 
Benjamin Braude, “The Sons of Noah and the Construction of Ethnic and Geographical Identities in 
the Medieval and Early Modern Periods,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 54, no. 1 (1997): 103-142; 
James Sweet, “The Iberian Roots of American Racist Thought,” ibid., 143-166; and Maria Elena Mar- 
tinez, Genealogical Fictions: Limpieza de Sangre, Religion, and Gender in Colonial Mexico (Stanford, 
Calif., 2008). See also Mary Floyd-Wilson, English Ethnicity and Race in Early Modern Drama (Cam- 
bridge, 2003). 
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mate as a challenge to the European body. Climate was but one of anumber of forces 
believed by Europeans to affect health and character, and it does not assist our 
analysis of the early modern colonial experience to isolate climate from these other 
forces. In particular, we should not overlook the role of food. Food was in fact central 
to the early modern discourses about human difference that structured European 
efforts at understanding the Americas and their inhabitants.* When we attend to the 
place of food within these discourses, it becomes clear that fluidity, rather than fixity, 
was the hallmark of the early modern body, and that this fluidity had striking im- 
plications for the coherence of colonial ideology. 

Food shaped the colonial body in a number of ways: To begin with, the right foods 
protected Europeans from the challenges posed by the New World and its envi- 
ronment. Spaniards believed that they would not suffer from the excessive damp and 
dangerous heavens of the Americas if they ate European food. For this reason, col- 
onizers and settlers in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish America were 
consistently concerned about their ability to access European foodstuffs, and gen- 
erations of chroniclers noted the deleterious effect of the indigenous diet on Eu- 
ropeans unwise enough to consume it. More fundamentally, food helped create the 
bodily differences that underpinned the European categories of Spaniard and In- 
dian. Spanish bodies differed from indigenous bodies because the Spanish diet dif- 
fered from the Amerindian diet, but these differences were by no means permanent. 
Bodies could be altered just as easily as could diets. 

In other words, the role of diet is considered here not in the performance of 
European colonial identity, but rather in the construction and maintenance of the 
Spanish body. By probing the space that early modern Spaniards imagined to exist 
between their bodies and those of Amerindians, we can measure the distance that 
separated the one from the other and map the routes whereby one could begin to 
transform into the other, using a variety of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
sources. This chronological span captures the era in which the principles of humor- 
alism governed European understandings of the body, which provide a coherence 
in regard to ideas about corporeality notwithstanding the many transformations un- 
dergone by Spanish and colonial society during this period.* The many sources that 
illuminate this topic, which range from medical handbooks and legal treatises to 
chronicles and official and private letters, were of course written to serve different 
purposes, and we should not assume that they form part of a coherent corpus of 
discourse as regards their ostensible subjects. Nonetheless, one feature they share 
is a vision of the human body as essentially porous, in active dialogue with its en- 
vironment. Indeed, it is precisely through the analysis of a range of disparate sources 
that we have the best opportunity to uncover early modern body concepts. The 


4 My focus here is the attitudes of Spanish settlers, but there is every reason to believe that colonists 
from other parts of Europe held similar opinions. For suggestive analysis of the attitudes of settlers in 
British colonies, see Trudy Eden, “Food, Assimilation and the Malleability of the Human Body in Early 
Virginia,” in Janet Lindman and Michele Tarter, eds., A Center of Wonders: The Body in Early America 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 2001), 29-42; and Susan Scott Parrish, American Curiosity: Cultures of Natural History in 
the Colonial British Atlantic World (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006), esp. 77-102. 

5 Humoralism’s period of dominion is discussed in Nancy Siraisi, Medieval and Early Renaissance 
Medicine: An Introduction to Knowledge and Practice (Chicago, 1990); and Lawrence Conrad, Michael 
Neve, Vivian Nutton, Roy Porter, and Andrew Wear, The Western Medical Tradition, 800 BC to AD 1800 
(Cambridge, 1995). 
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broader implications of these concepts can then be considered in light of the con- 
tradictory aims at the heart of early modern colonialism. 


SPANIARDS WHO TRAVELED in the Indies in the early modern era quickly determined that 
Amerindian bodies differed from their own in all sorts of ways. Indians were somewhat 
darker-skinned and had distinctively straight hair, and the men generally lacked beards. 
In addition, they suffered less from stomach ailments, were generally timid, rarely went 
bald, and almost never developed gallstones. Spaniards, in contrast, were of a proud 
nature, possessed light skin and delightful beards, and were afflicted by numerous di- 
gestive disorders.® Such differences were evident to all: “it is clear,” noted the German 
physician Nicholas Pol, “that the climate, bodies, complexions, etc. of the Spaniards are 
different from those possessed by the Indians.”” Learned men generally categorized 
Indians as phlegmatic, according to the tenets of humoral theory. This made Amerin- 
dians similar to women, who were also believed to be phlegmatic, although some argued 
that Indians were instead melancholic.8 In any event, everyone agreed that they were 
different from Spaniards, who were choleric.? The melancholy and phlegmatic Indians 


° Francisco L6pez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias (1552; repr., Barcelona, 2006), 62, 131, 
149, 337, 372-373 (chaps. 26, 68, 79, 193, 216); Juan de Matienzo, Gobierno del Peri, ed. Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena (1567; repr., Paris, 1967), 16-17; Diego Durdn, Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espana 
e islas de la Tierra Firme (ca. 1570), ed. Angel Garibay, 2 vols. (Mexico, 1967), 1: 5 (prologue to vol. 1); 
Lope de Atienza, Compendio historial del estado de los indios del Peru (1583), published as an appendix 
to J. Jijon y Caamano, ed., La Religion del imperio de los Incas (Quito, 1931), 58-60 (chap. 10); Juan 
de Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias (1591; repr., Madrid, 1945), 219 (book 3, 
chap. 11); Agustin Farfan, Tractado breve de medicina (1592; repr., Madrid, 1944), 1-3 (book 1, chap. 
1); Baltasar Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria relacién de las cosas de la Nueva Espana (1604), ed. José 
Maria de Agreda y Sanchez (Mexico, 1970), 63; Gregorio Garcia, Origen de los indios del Nuevo Mundo, 
ed. Franklin Pease (1607; repr., Mexico, 1981), 70-74; Juan de Torquemada, Monarchia yndiana, 3 vols. 
(Seville, 1615), 2: 609-614, 620-621 (book 14, chaps. 18, 19, 24); and Bernabé Cobo, Historia del Nuevo 
Mundo (1653), in Cobo, Obras, ed. Francisco Mateos, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1956), 2: 10-14 (book 11, chaps. 
2-3). Note: I have included the book, chapter, and part numbers for many of the primary sources in 
parentheses, to make it easier for others to locate this material. 

7 Nicholas Pol, On the Method of Healing with the Indian Wood called Guaiac the Bodies of Germans 
who have Contracted the French Disease (1517), in Max H. Fisch, ed., Nicolaus Pol, Doctor, 1494 (New 
York, 1947), 59. 

8 For comparisons between Amerindians and women, see Laura Lewis, “The ‘Weakness’ of Women 
and the Feminization of the Indian in Colonial Mexico,” Colonial Latin American Review 5, no. 1 (1996): 
73-94. 

° For the view that Amerindians were phlegmatic, see Francisco Hernandez, Antigtiedades de la 
Nueva Espana (ca. 1574), ed. Ascensién H. de Leén-Portilla (Madrid, 1986), 97 (book 1, chap. 23); 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana (ca. 1560) (Madrid, 1914), 30 (book 1, chap. 
16); “Relacion de la ciudad de Guamanga y sus terminos” (1586), in Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, ed., 
Relaciones geograficas de las Indias: Peri, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1965), 1: 185; Luis Heironymo de Ore, Symbolo 
catholico indiano, en el qual se declaran los mysterios de la Fe (Lima, 1598), 30r; Garcia, Origen de los 
indios del Nuevo Mundo, 72-74; Atienza, Compendio historial, 29-30, 131 (chaps. 3, 35); and Gerénimo 
de Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana (ca. 1596), ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (Mexico, 1971), 222, 
438 (book 3, chap. 17; book 4, chap. 21). For Amerindians as melancholy, see Duran, Historia de las Indias 
de Nueva Espana, 1: 5 (prologue to vol. 1); Diego Cisneros, Sitio, naturaleza y propriedades de la ciudad 
de México (Mexico, 1618), 112r (chap. 17); Matienzo, Gobierno del Peri, 16; and Atienza, Compendio 
historial, 132 (chap. 35). For Amerindians as phlegmatic and sanguine, see Henrico Martinez, Reportorio 
de los tiempos e historia natural desta Nueva Espana (1606; repr., Mexico, 1991), 262, 281; and Cobo, 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 2: 15-16 (book 11, chap. 4). Bartolomé de las Casas, who argued for the 
Indians’ superior nature, insisted that they were sanguine, “which is the most noble of all the four 
complexions,” while Diego Andrés Rocha, who believed that they were descended from Spaniards, said 
that they, like their Iberian ancestors, were choleric. See Bartolomé de las Casas, Apologética historia 
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were therefore constitutionally quite unlike the choleric Spaniards. Why, however, were 
they so different? 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons Indians and Spaniards were so different was that 
they lived in very different environments. Early modern medical thinking accorded 
a central role to climate in shaping constitutions and bodies.'° Climate, for example, 
was thought to play a key part in determining skin color. The Spanish Dominican 
Gregorio Garcia, writing in the early seventeenth century, explained that Ethiopians 
had dark skin, although they were, like all men, the sons of Noah (who was presumed 
to have been white), because they lived in the heat of the torrid zone. “There is 
nothing new in men changing the color of their body, and their hair, in conformity 
with the climate of the region where they live,” he observed." In addition to pro- 
voking changes in skin and hair color, climate was also believed to affect individual 
health. As a consequence, educated Spaniards living in the Americas were highly 
attuned to the potential impact of the air, stars, and temperature, which were liable 
to provoke all sorts of undesirable transformations. This fear was well expressed by 
the Spanish physician Francisco Hernandez, who in the 1570s served as New Spain’s 
protomédico, or chief medical officer. “Let us hope that the men who are born [in 
Europe] and who begin to occupy those regions, whether their parents are Spanish 
or of different nations, do not in obedience to the heavens degenerate to the point 
of adopting the customs of the Indians,” he noted in his study of New World materia 
medica.'? 

The clearest evidence for the deleterious impact of the American climate was 
provided by Amerindians themselves. Virtually all European writers of the time be- 
lieved that Amerindians had at some point in the past migrated to the Americas from 
the Old World. The precise place of origin and the mode of transport remained in 
dispute, but Christian teaching made it clear that all men were descended from a 
common ancestor. Hence it was important to explain why people who had originated 
in the Old World now differed so much from the Spanish in both behavior and 
appearance. For example, Spaniards asked themselves, why did Amerindian men 
generally lack beards? In an extensive discussion of this question, Gregorio Garcia 
hypothesized that the hot, moist climate of the New World impeded the growth of 


sumaria (ca. 1552), in Las Casas, Obras escogidas, ed. Juan Pérez de Tudela Bueso, 5 vols. (Madrid, 1958), 
3: 124 (chap. 37); and Diego Andrés Rocha, El origen de los indios, ed. José Alcina Franch (1681; repr., 
Madrid, 1988), 215. For the Spanish complexion, see Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las 
Indias, 175, 179 (book 3, chaps. 1-2); Cisneros, Sitio, naturaleza y propriedades, 112v (chap. 17); Martinez, 
Reportorio de los tiempos, 262, 281; Ore, Symbolo catholico indiano, 30r; Mendieta, Historia eclesiastica 
indiana, 222, 438 (book 3, chap. 17; book 4, chap. 21); and Agustin de Vetancurt, Teatro mexicano (1698; 
repr., Mexico, 1971), 12 (tratado 1, chap. 6). 

10 Clarence Glacken, Traces on the Rhodian Shore: Nature and Culture in Western Thought from An- 
cient Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, Calif., 1967); Siraisi, Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Medicine; and Carmen Pefa and Fernando Girén, La prevencion de la enfermedad en la 
Espana bajo medieval (Granada, 2006). Early modern understandings of climate derived fundamentally 
from the writings of ancient scholars. See in particular Hippocrates, “On Airs, Waters and Places,” in 
The Genuine Works of Hippocrates, trans. Francis Adams (London, 1849), http://classics.mit.edu/ 
Hippocrates/airwatpl.html; Galen, Galen on Food and Diet, ed. Mark Grant (New York, 2000); and 
Aristotle, Problems, trans. W. S. Hett (London, 1961). 

11 Garcia, Origen de los indios del Nuevo Mundo, 69. 

12 Hernandez, Antigiiedades de la Nueva Esparia, 97 (book 1, chap. 23); emphasis added. Or see 
Baltasar Alamos de Barrientos, Discurso politico al rey Felipe III al comienzo de su reinado, ed. Modesto 
Santos (Madrid, 1990), 16. 
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facial hair. This raised the terrifying prospect that the Spanish, too, might lose their 
prized beards as a result of living in the same environment. (Beards were considered 
a signal mark of manhood by early modern Spaniards. Writers insisted that they were 
a gift from God to beautify and adorn the male face.)!3 

Yet help was at hand. Garcia explained that this alarming possibility was in fact 
remote. The Spanish were unlikely to lose their beards because the “temperance and 
virtue that the Spaniards born in the Indies inherited from their fathers and grand- 
fathers” were continually reinforced through the consumption of Spanish food. Their 
constitution, he explained, was protected by “good foods and sustenance such as 
lamb, chicken, turkey, and good beef, [wheat] bread, and wine, and other nourishing 
foods.”!4 This long list consists almost entirely of Old World foods that had been 
lacking in the New World before the arrival of Europeans. Indians therefore could 
not possibly have protected their beards from the destructive effects of the American 
climate, all the more so given that the foods that were available were singularly 
inadequate, consisting as they did of cassava, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and other 
foods “of very little nourishment.”!5 It was through eating this inadequate food, as 
much as through the impact of the climate, that the Indians had lost their Old World 
temperament. The result was the disappearance of their beards. Climate was thus 
important in shaping bodies, but so too was diet. The Spanish chronicler Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, who after many years’ residence in the Caribbean composed 
a lengthy “official” history of the New World in the mid-sixteenth century, explained 
this clearly when he listed the challenges posed to novice conquistadors. On arriving 
in the Americas, he wrote, they would find themselves obliged to “fight in such dif- 
ferent airs and in such strange regions, and with such different foods.”!6 Food could 
not be separated from the environment. Colonial writers throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries agreed that “those who come from other climates through 
[eating] new foods generate new blood, which produces new humors, [and] the new 
humors [create] new abilities and conditions.”!” A change in food, like a change in 
climate, was liable to provoke a change in both body and character. Food, in other 
words, helped distinguish Spaniard from Indian, but it could just as easily turn proud, 
bearded Spaniards into timid, beardless Indians. Such corporeal differences were 
real, but impermanent. 

These attitudes reveal the widespread dissemination of an understanding of the 
human body based fundamentally on the principles of humoral theory. Learned 
thinking in the early modern period held that good health required a balance of the 


13 Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias, 188 (book 3, chap. 4); Atienza, Com- 
pendio historial, 59, 133 (chaps. 10, 35); and Londa Schiebinger, Nature’s Body: Sexual Politics and the 
Making of Modern Science (London, 1994), 120-125. Indigenous people, too, seem to have viewed the 
beard as a distinctive Spanish trait. See, for example, Titu Cusi Yupanqui, History of How the Spaniards 
Arrived in Peru (1570), ed. and trans. Catherine Julien (Indianapolis, 2006), 10, 18 (chap. 2). 

14 Garcia, Origen de los indios del Nuevo Mundo, 70. 

15 Tbid. 

16 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural de las Indias, ed. Juan Pérez de Tudela 
Bueso, 5 vols. (1535-1557; repr., Madrid, 1959), 2: 358 (book 23, chap. 3). 

17 Vetancurt, Teatro mexicano, 11 (tratado 1, chap. 6). This is a paraphrase of Martinez’s 1606 trea- 
tise, which Vetancurt cites as a source. Or see Juan Huarte, Examen de Ingenios; or, The Examination 
of Mens Wits (London, 1594), 21-22; Miguel de Cepeda Santa Cruz, December 9, 1626, Santa Fe, Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Bogota, Colonia Médicos y Abogados 11, 853r; and Parrish, American Curiosity, 
79. I am grateful to Linda Newson for the reference to Cepeda. 
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four humors that governed the body: blood, phlegm, black bile, and yellow bile, each 
of which was associated with relative degrees of heat, cold, dryness, and moisture. 
Individuals possessed a particular humoral makeup that helped determine their 
“complexion,” a term that referred equally to their character and their bodily qual- 
ities. Each person was born with a particular complexion, but a variety of external 
forces could alter one’s humoral balance. Climate (“air”) was one of them; food was 
another. These, together with levels of exercise, sleep and wakefulness, evacuation 
(which included such things as bloodletting), and the emotions, constituted the “six 
non-natural things” whose impact on human health and character most early modern 
scholars regarded as profound.'8 This significance of the six non-naturals was ex- 
plained clearly by the German cosmographer Henrico Martinez, who spent a number 
of years in Mexico City in the late sixteenth century. In his 1606 Reportorio de los 
tiempos e historia natural desta Nueva Espana, Martinez asked why it was that people 
living under the same stars might have different complexions. The answer, he ex- 
plained, was that complexion was determined by many factors, including “the di- 
versity of the foods with which people sustain themselves,” different exercise re- 
gimes, and different emotional states, not to mention the fact that it tended to alter 
during the course of an individual’s life. These factors together explained the great 
variety in complexions and characters within a single locale.'” 

Food, in other words, played an important role in maintaining a healthy com- 
plexion and in correcting imbalances. Phlegmatic people, who were excessively cold 
and damp, could improve their condition by eating hot, dry foods such as black 
pepper. Melancholics (cold and dry, and governed by black bile) were advised to eat 
hot, moist foods such as sugar. A change in diet, like a change in environment, could 
transform an individual complexion. Such transformations, however, were fraught 
with danger. Giovanni de Medici, for instance, was held to have expired in 1463 as 
a direct result of drinking excessive quantities of cold water, which induced a phleg- 
matic complexion.2° Only with great care should people use diet—or indeed any 
other non-natural intervention—to alter their basic complexion, thereby acquiring 
a “second nature.” 

The human body was thus in a state of constant flux; the complexion needed to 

18 For an introduction to humoral theory and its links to diet, see Galen, Galen on Food and Diet; 
Ken Albala, Eating Right in the Renaissance (Berkeley, Calif., 2002); and Pena and Girén, La prevencion 
de la enfermedad. For the influence of humoralism in Spain and its colonies, see J. M. Lopez Piero, 
Ciencia y técnica en la sociedad espafila de los siglos XVI y XVII (Barcelona, 1979); Luis Grangel, La 
medicina espanola renacentista (Salamanca, 1980); George Foster, Hippocrates’ Latin American Legacy: 
Humoral Medicine in the New World (Amsterdam, 1994); Enrique Gonzalez Gonzalez, “La ensenanza 
médica en la ciudad de México durante el siglo XVI,” in Juan Comas, Enrique Gonzalez, Alfredo Lépez 
Austin, German Somolinos, and Carlos Viesca, El mestizaje cultural y la medicina novohispana del siglo 
XVI (Valencia, 1995); Luis Garcia Ballester, La busqueda de la salud: Sanadores y enfermos en la Espana 
medieval (Barcelona, 2001); and Linda Newson, “Medical Practice in Early Colonial Spanish America: 
A Prospectus,” Bulletin of Latin American Research 25, no. 3. (2006): 377-386. 

19 Martinez, Reportorio de los tiempos, 303; Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias, 
179 (book 3, chap. 2); and Cisneros, Sitio, naturaleza y propriedades, 46r, 52r, 58v, 77r—85v, 108v, 114r 
(chaps. 9, 11, 15-17). For other New World medical texts based on the tenets of humoral theory, see 
Alonso Lépez [de Hinojoso], Summa, y recopilacién de chirugia, con un arte para sa[n]grar muy util y 
provechosa (Mexico, 1578); Farfan, Tractado breve de medicina; and Gregorio Lopez, Tesoro de medicina 
para diversos enfermedades (1673; repr., Madrid, 1708). Las Casas offered an extensive discussion of 
humoral theory, including the importance of diet, in his Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 72-140, esp. 73, 
86, 105-106 (chaps. 23-41). 

20 Albala, Eating Right in the Renaissance, 50-51. 
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be maintained through an individualized regime of diet, exercise, purging, and rest. 
Moreover, because of the influence of food and air on the human constitution, bod- 
ies, far from being hermetically sealed off from the outside world, were continually 
open to the impact of their external environment. “All bodies are Transpirable and 
Trans-fluxible, that is, so open to the ayre as that it may easily passe and repasse 
through them,” noted the English medical writer Helkiah Crooke in 1615. Indeed, 
as Gail Kern Paster has observed in her study of humoralism in early modern Eng- 
land, “solubility” was the “sine qua non of bodily health.”?! This solubility, however, 
was capable of provoking quite dramatic transformations, such as had occurred when 
the ancestors of the Amerindians first migrated to the Indies. Humoral bodies—and 
for early modern Europeans, all bodies were humoral—were thus inherently un- 
stable and mutable. 

Travel to new environments—whether to a different city or a different conti- 
nent—which subjected the body to unfamiliar climates and constellations and to 
unusual foods, therefore required particularly careful attention. Even travel within 
Europe posed serious challenges to individual health. Sixteenth-century English 
travelers in Spain fretted about the impact of alien airs and foods in much the same 
manner as did Spanish settlers in the Caribbean.22 Any change in location, in other 
words, could easily place an individual’s health at risk. It is little wonder that Spanish 
settlers in the Indies worried about their diet. 

Humoral theory thus provided a model for explaining why Indian bodies and the 
bodies of Spaniards resident in the Indies were different, despite the common en- 
vironment. They differed because they lived under different exercise regimes (In- 
dians were generally acknowledged to be more active), and, critically, because they 
ate different foods.?3 This view was offered as an ad hoc explanation for the Indian 
character from the earliest days of the conquest. The inhabitants of the Caribbean, 
noted the Italian Michele da Cuneo, who accompanied Columbus on his second 
voyage, were “cold people, not very lustful, which is perhaps a result of their poor 


21 Helkiah Crooke, Mikrokosmographia: A Description of the Body of Man (London, 1615), 175; and 
Gail Kern Paster, The Body Embarrassed: Drama and the Disciplines of Shame in Early Modern England 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1993), 9. 

22 J. N. Hillgarth, The Mirror of Spain, 1500-1700: The Formation of a Myth (Ann Arbor, Mich., 2000), 
13, 16. 

23 The only example I have found in which the different humoral makeup of Indians and Spaniards 
is not ascribed at least in part to the consumption of different foodstuffs is Cobo. He noted that although 
Spaniards and Indians lived together in the same environment and used “the same water and almost 
the same foods,” there were great differences between them. He nonetheless concluded that it was 
impossible to determine whether Amerindians’ character and appearance was the result of “their natural 
complexion, or their food and drink”; Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 2: 13, 16 (book 11, chaps. 3-4). Juan 
de Cardenas appears similarly to discount the importance of food in shaping complexion in one passage 
of his Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias, where he asserts that Amerindians and Europeans 
“use the same waters and even the same foods.” In fact, as this claim dramatically contradicts his re- 
peated insistence that food was one of the key features shaping complexion, it is clear that in this instance 
Cardenas was aiming to focus attention on the very specific argument that he posited to explain Am- 
erindian men’s lack of beards; ibid., 185 (book 3, chap. 4). For the centrality of diet, together with 
exercise and the frequency of sexual acts, in shaping complexion elsewhere in Cardenas, see ibid., 179, 
184, 210, 219 (book 3, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 9, 11). Some writers stated that it was impossible for mortals to 
understand why color varied so much among people, concluding that it was a mysterious act of God. 
See, for example, Lopez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias, 372-373 (chap. 216); Cobo, Historia 
del Nuevo Mundo, 2: 11 (book 11, chap. 1); and Torquemada, Monarchia yndiana, 2: 610-613 (book 14, 
chaps. 18-19). Thanks to Christian Roa for the reference to Lopez de Gémara. 
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diet.”24 The importance of diet, alongside climate, in differentiating Spaniards from 
Indians was explained with great clarity by Diego Andrés Rocha in his 1681 treatise 
on the “origin of the Indians.” Rocha, a Spaniard who taught law at the Peruvian 
University of San Marcos and also served on the Audiencia de Lima, advanced the 
view that Amerindians were descended from ancient Spaniards who had traveled to 
the New World in the remote past. Given their common origin, Rocha needed to 
explain why it was that Amerindians now differed so dramatically from Spaniards. 
He argued that:this was due to “the variation in places, climates, airs and foods,” 
which, he wrote, 

caused this change in color, size, gestures, and faces among Americans, who did not conserve 
the color of the first Spaniards who came to these Indies . . . because their ancestors enjoyed 
different climates, different waters, different foods, which at first were not very nourishing, 
and it was a great achievement that they did not die of hunger until such time as they managed 
to cultivate fruits and other forms of food, and this is what caused the variation among peoples 
and in color.*° 


For Rocha, Amerindians thus provided living proof not merely that people from the 
Old World might undergo dramatic transformations in the New World, but that 
Spaniards, in particular, could turn into Indians. 

Rocha stressed that alterations provoked solely by a change in climate occurred 
extremely slowly. Thus the ancient Spaniards’ transformation into “toasted and dis- 
colored” Indians was not caused simply by the new climate, but rather by “the lack 
of protection from the weather, bad foods, and over a long period.” For this reason 
alone, creoles—people of European heritage born in the Indies—remained white 
despite their lengthy residence in the New World. In any event, Rocha observed, 
their European complexion was continually reinforced because “they are all raised 
with much care and protection and with good foods, which was not the case with the 
Indians and those who first came to this America.”26 Good food trumped climate. 

A change in climate could thus be managed through careful attention to diet, but 
the converse could not be said for a change in diet. The latter, Rocha stressed, could 
have devastating consequences for the individual complexion, and for this reason it 
was essential for creoles and Europeans living in the Indies to eat appropriately. 
Eating the wrong food and living unprotected in the American environment had 
turned ancient Spaniards into Indians, and contemporary Spaniards should take care 
not to repeat the mistakes of their ancestors. “Here we have seen very white men 
from Spain,” Rocha wrote, “who, on withdrawing into the hills and eating maize and 
other Indian dainties, return so toasted that they resemble Indians.”27 As Rocha 
explained, food was vital to maintaining the distance between Spaniards (and cre- 


24 Michele da Cuneo, “News of the Islands of the Hesperian Ocean” (1495), in Geoffrey Symcox, 
ed., Italian Reports on America, 1493-1522 (Turnhout, 2002), 58. Cuneo thus provides an early example 
of the view that Indians were either phlegmatic or melancholic, the complexions associated with cold. 

25 Rocha, El origen de los indios, 212. Or see Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias, 
179, 184, 210, 219 (book 3, chaps. 2, 3, 9, 11); and Garcia, Origen de los indios del Nuevo Mundo, 68-78. 

26 Rocha, El origen de los indios, 213-214. Conversely, because creoles ate virtually the same diet as 
Spaniards, they had identical humoral makeups, in the view of the Spanish doctor Diego Cisneros; 
Cisneros, Sitio, naturaleza y propriedades, 114v—115r (chap. 17). 

27 Rocha, El origen de los indios, 212. 
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oles) and Indians. Without access to European food, Spaniards would sooner or later 
turn into Indians. “Race,” in other words, was in part a question of digestion. 


THESE WERE NOT PURELY theoretical concerns of interest solely to medically trained 
writers. European explorers constantly complained that they fell ill when they could 
not eat familiar foods, and conversely asserted that only the restoration of their usual 
diet would heal them. Recall Columbus’s 1494 letter to the Catholic monarchs. The 
admiral’s son Ferdinand similarly insisted that the Spanish settlers in the Caribbean 
were “made ill by the climate and diet of that country.”28 Such views were widely 
shared by other colonial writers. In his own discussion of the disastrous settlement 
on Hispaniola, Fernandez de Oviedo agreed that the high European death toll was 
due primarily to the change in diet. He summed up the dangerous features of the 
New World as follows: 


beyond the incongruity that the heavens there have with those of Europe (where we were 
born), and the influence of the differences in the airs and vapors and nature of the land, we 
found no foods in these parts that were like those that our fathers gave us: the bread—of roots, 
the fruits—wild or unknown and unsuitable for our stomachs, the water—of a different flavor, 
the meats—there were none on [Hispaniola], beyond those mute rodents or a few other 
animals, and all very different from those of Spain.?° 


Unlike medically trained writers, Fernandez de Oviedo did not frame his analysis 
with references to Galen or Hippocrates.3° Rather, he presented his observations as 
the outcome of firsthand experience in the New World, which had taught him that 
the air, water, and food of the Americas were not suited to European bodies. Indeed, 
sixteenth-century Europeans consistently claimed that direct experience demon- 
strated that the indigenous diet was unhealthy and dangerous (at least for Euro- 
peans). 

These claims were made despite the fact that maize and other New World 
starches clearly formed the bulk of the diet of most settlers. Explorers often reported 
without comment that they provisioned themselves with maize and other New World 


28 Fernando Columbus, Life of the Admiral Christopher Columbus, trans. Benjamin Keen (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1959), 122. 

29 Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 49, 134 (book 2, chap. 13; book 5, chap. 8). For 
similar phrasing, see Peter Martyr D’Anghera, De Orbe Novo: The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr 
D’Anghera, trans. Francis Augustus MacNutt, 2 vols. (New York, 1912), 1: decade 3, book 4, http:// 
www.gutenberg.org/zipcat.php/12425/12425-h/12425-h.htm; and Lépez de Gémara, Historia general de 
las Indias, 57 (chap. 22). 

30 For other criticisms of the dangerous effects of New World foods on Europeans that do not make 
specific reference to medical teaching, see Juan de Estrada and Fernando de Niebla, “Relacién de 
Zapotitlan” (1579), in René Acuna, ed., Relaciones geograficas del siglo XVI: Guatemala (Mexico, 1982), 
42; Juan Crist6bal Calvete de Estrella, Rebelion de Pizarro en el Pert y vida de D. Pedro Gasca (ca. 1593), 
2 vols. (Madrid, 1889), 1: 228 (book 2, chap. 5); and Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, “Milicia indiana,” 
in Vargas Machuca, Milicia y descripcién de las Indias, 2 vols. (1599; repr., Madrid, 1892), 1: 115 (book 
2). For texts by medically trained writers that attribute illness among Europeans in part to the unfamiliar 
diet, see Martinez, Reportorio de los tiempos, 285-286; Cisneros, Sitio, naturaleza y propriedades, 114 
(chap. 17); Francisco Nufiez de Oria, Regimiento y aviso de sanidad, que trata de todos los géneros de 
alimentos y del regimiento della (Medina del Campo, 1586), 7v, 42r—v; and Cardenas, Problemas y secretos 
maravillosos de las Indias, 184 (book 3, chap. 3). See also Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 1, book 10; 
decade 2, book 4. 
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staples seized from locals; indeed, failure to provide expeditionary parties with food 
was accepted as a legitimate reason for attacking an indigenous village. Beyond this, 
there is a wealth of evidence that from the earliest days of settlement, Spaniards 
drank atole (a maize porridge), ate tortillas, and consumed other indigenous starches 
such as chufio, or freeze-dried potato, although unlike Amerindians, they sometimes 
flavored it with sugar.3! Archaeological evidence provides another perspective. Stud- 
ies of early Spanish settlements in Florida, for example, reveal the remains of a range 
of indigenous foodstuffs, including maize and squash.*2 

Nonetheless, when illness struck, settlers immediately blamed the New World 
diet. For instance, the diary of Felipe de Hutten, a German who participated in the 
conquest of Venezuela in the 1530s, indicates that his party relied on maize seized 
from locals for their food, but when a number of his companions fell ill, he recorded 
bitterly that maize and cassava were “damaging not only to the sick, but also to the 
healthy who are not accustomed to such food.”33 Medical writers in Spain presum- 
ably drew on the reports of such men for their own pronouncements about the dan- 
gers posed by New World foods. Francisco Nunez de Oria, for example, recorded 
in his 1586 dietary manual that “the root called cassava, from which the Indians make 
bread, is mortal poison to those from these parts who navigate over there.”34 Similar 
concerns afflicted settlers in England’s New World colonies, who likewise worried 


31 See José de Acosta, De procuranda indorum salute, trans. L. Perefia, V. Abril, C. Baciero, A. Garcia, 
D. Ramos, J. Barrientos, and F. Maseda, 2 vols. (1588; repr., Madrid, 1984), 1: 355 (book 2, chap. 15), 
on legitimate causes for waging war. For varied discussion of the consumption of New World starches, 
see Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 1, book 1; decade 2, books 1 and 3; decade 3, books 2 and 4; Martin 
Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de geographia que trata de todas las partes y provincias del mundo: En especial 
de las Indias (Seville, 1530), 72r; Nicolas Federman, Historia indiana, trans. Juan Friede (1557; repr., 
Madrid, 1958), 40, 43, 118, 121; Bartolomé de las Casas, Historia de las Indias (ca. 1559), ed. André 
Saint-Lu, 3 vols. (Caracas, 1983), 1: 454 (chap. 111); Lopez de Gomara, Historia general de las Indias, 
116 (chap. 61); “Relacin general de las poblaciones espafoles del Peru” (ca. 1572), in Jiménez de la 
Espada, Relaciones geograficas de las Indias: Peru, 1: 127; Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, “Descripcién 
breve de todas las Indias occidentales,” in Vargas Machuca, Milicia y descripcion de las Indias, 1: 156 
(book 2); Antonio Leon Pinelo, Question moral si el chocolate quebranta el ayuno elesiastico (Madrid, 
1638), 57, 63 (pt. 2, chaps. 9-10); Thomas Gage, The English-American: A New Survey of the West Indies, 
1648, ed. A. P. Newton (Guatemala City, 1946), 166, 197-198; Alonso de la Pena Montenegro, Itinerario 
para parochos de indios en que se tratan las materias mas particulares, tocantes a ellos, para su buena 
administracién (Madrid, 1668), 454 (book 4, tratado 5, sess. 1); Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri, 
Voyage du tour du monde (1699), Nouv. éd. augmentée sur la derniere de litalien, trans. M.L.N., 6 vols. 
(Paris, 1776), 6: 112 (vol. 6, book 1, chap. 7); and Jeffrey Pilcher, /Que vivan los tamales! Food and the 
Making of Mexican Identity (Albuquerque, 1998). 

32 Kathleen Deagan, Spanish St. Augustine: The Archaeology of a Colonial Creole Community (New 
York, 1983), 151-185; Elizabeth J. Reitz and C. Margaret Scarry, Reconstructing Historic Subsistence with 
an Example from Sixteenth-Century Spanish Florida, ed. Donna J. Seifert (Glassboro, N.J., 1985); Eliz- 
abeth Reitz and Bonnie McEwan, “Animals, Environment and the Spanish Diet at Puerto Real,” in 
Kathleen A. Deagan, ed., Puerto Real: The Archaeology of a Sixteenth-Century Spanish Town in Hispaniola 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1995), 287-333; and Enrique Rodriguez-Alegria, “Eating Like an Indian: Negotiating 
Social Relations in the Spanish Colonies,” Current Anthropology 46, no. 4 (2005): 551-573. I am grateful 
to several AHR referees for alerting me to Rodriguez-Alegria’s research. 

33 Felipe de Hutten, “Diario,” in Joaquin Gabaldén Marquez, ed., Descubrimiento y conquista de 
Venezuela: Textos hist6ricos contemporaneos y documentos fundamentales, 2 vols. (Caracas, 1962), 2: 356, 
367. 

34 Nunez de Oria, Regimiento y aviso de sanidad, Tv, 42r-v. Such concerns were not prompted by 
anxieties about the poisonous juice contained in bitter cassava, for Europeans were familiar with the 
process whereby this substance was extracted. Writers often stressed that once bitter cassava had been 
processed, it was perfectly safe, at least for Amerindians. See, for example, Fernandez de Enciso, Suma 
de geographia, liii; and Juan Sanchez Valdés de la Plata, Corénica y historia general del hombre (Madrid, 
1598), 124 (book 3, chap. 2). 
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that American foodstuffs would induce illness despite the fact that they relied upon 
them for nourishment.35 

Even when it did not induce illness, reliance on a wholly indigenous diet was apt 
to provoke profound changes in the individual constitution, as was revealed by the 
experiences of the Spaniard Jerénimo de Aguilar. Aguilar had been shipwrecked off 
the Yucatan Peninsula in 1511 and lived with local Maya Indians until his rescue by 
Hernan Cortés in 1519. Following his return to Spanish society, he was offered Eu- 
ropean food, but to the surprise of his rescuers, he ate only sparingly. When asked 
why he was so moderate, he explained that “after so much time he was accustomed 
to the food of the Indians, and his stomach would regard Christian food as foreign.”36 
Long residence among the Indians had left his stomach unable to tolerate a normal 
Christian diet. His digestive system had gone native; in humoral terms, he had ac- 
quired a “second nature,” and as a result, his body was not quite as Christian as it 
had been prior to his shipwreck. He had begun to turn into an Indian. A diet based 
on New World foods was thus viewed with suspicion both by medically trained Eu- 
ropeans, who feared its impact on the individual complexion, and by less learned 
individuals, who, whatever their actual diet, insisted that lived experience demon- 
strated the sad consequences of relying on American foodstuffs. 

For this reason, Spaniards went to great lengths to obtain health-giving Old 
World foods, in particular the Iberian trinity of wheat bread, wine, and olive oil, 
together with meats such as lamb, beef, and pork.37 Wheat bread and wine were 
central to the ideal Iberian diet, and also played an important role in both medical 
and religious thinking. Wheat bread occupied a significant place within humoral 
medicine, as it was generally held to be the most nutritious food. Wine, in turn, was 
regarded as supremely healthy, provided that it was drunk in moderation. Beyond 
this, wheat bread and wine played a central role in the Catholic ritual of communion. 
From the Middle Ages, Catholic doctrine required that communion be celebrated 
using only wheat bread and grape wine. Thomas Aquinas stated clearly in his thir- 
teenth-century Summa Theologica that “the proper matter for this sacrament is 
wheaten bread .. . [and] only wine from the grape.” He explicitly ruled out the use 
of other grains such as barley, notwithstanding their frequent use in ordinary breads. 
Pomegranate or mulberry wine was similarly disqualified, despite the fact that “vines 
do not grow in some countries.”* The Catholic Church’s position on the composition 
of the Eucharist was thus clear: only wheat bread and grape wine had the potential 

35 Chaplin, Subject Matter, 134, 149-150, 153, 211-212, 220. 

36 Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana, 114 (book 2, chap. 26). Thanks to Deborah 
Toner for this reference. 

37 For the early modern Iberian diet, see Libro de medicina llamado tesoro de los pobres con un 
regimiento de sanidad (Seville, 1547), xxvi; Luis Lobera de Avila, Vergel de sanidad que por otro nombre 
se llamaba banquete de caballeros y orden de vivir (Alcala de Henares, 1542), esp. lviiiv-Ixr; Nufiez de 
Oria, Regimiento y aviso de sanidad, 229v-236r; Pedro de Mercado, Didlogos de philosophia natural y 
moral (Granada, 1574), dialogue 4; Trevor Dadson, “The Road to Villarrubia: The Journey into Exile 
of the Duke of Hijar, March 1644,” in Trevor Dadson, R. J. Oakley, and P. A. Odbur de Baubeta, eds., 
New Frontiers in Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Scholarship: Como se fue el Maestro (Lewiston, N.Y., 1994); 
Maria Angeles Pérez Samper, La alimentacion en la Espana del siglo de oro: Domingo Hernandez de 
Maceras, “Libro del arte de cocina” (Huesca, 1998), 69-83; and Rafael Chabran, “Medieval Spain,” in 
Melitta Weiss Adamson, ed., Regional Cuisines of Medieval Europe: A Book of Essays (New York, 2002), 
125-152. 


38 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, third part, question 74, http://www.newadvent.org/summa/ 
4074.htm; and Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge, 1991), 
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to become the body and blood of Christ. Moreover, in the Iberian Peninsula, wine 
possessed an additional Catholic resonance, for Islamic teaching forbade the con- 
sumption of any form of alcohol. Wheat bread and wine therefore served as powerful 
symbols of the Catholic civilization that colonists aspired to represent. 

These foods—along with a host of lesser ingredients, such as the chickpeas, mel- 
ons, and radishes that Columbus carried with him on his second voyage—were thus 
important to the success of Spain’s colonizing mission in several ways. Medical think- 
ing maintained that European foods were what prevented Spaniards from degen- 
erating into Indians, and individual explorers and settlers insisted—often in the face 
of considerable contrary evidence—that they sickened when deprived of their fa- 
miliar diet. For these reasons, Columbus had requested that his men be provisioned 
with supplies from Spain. He recognized, however, that the importation of European 
food would not provide a permanent solution.*° Settlers needed to cultivate these 
items themselves if the colonial outposts were to survive. Attempts to grow wheat 
and other European staples were accordingly made from the 1490s, and European 
livestock were introduced in both the Caribbean and the American mainland from 
the earliest days of Spanish settlement.4° Crown officials were very concerned to 
determine which Old World plants grew well in the New World, and in particular 
whether “wheat, barley, wine and oil can be cultivated.”*! Geographical surveys re- 
ported explicitly on this matter, and many writers detailed the Old World crops that 
did and did not thrive in particular regions. Cuneo, who had attributed the Caribbean 
islanders’ phlegmatic nature to their poor diet, thus reported assiduously to his spon- 
sors that “for your information, we brought with us from Spain some of every kind 
of seed, and we planted them all, and determined which do well and which do 
poorly.”42 

Although individual reports in fact reveal considerable variation in the actual 


37-49. For the relationship between earthly and heavenly bread, see Carolyn Walker Bynum, Holy Feast 
and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley, Calif., 1987), 31-69. 

39 Tn his letter to the Spanish monarchs, Columbus noted that European food should last “antil wheat 
and barley and vines should become established here.” Columbus, “Memorial,” 158. 

40 For the introduction of Old World crops into the New World, see Charles Gibson, The Aztecs under 
Spanish Rule: A History of the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 15 19-1810 (Stanford, Calif., 1964), 323-325; 
Alfred Crosby, The Columbian Exchange: Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492 (Westport, 
Conn., 1972); Justo L. del Rio Moreno and Lorenzo Lépez y Sebastian, “El trigo en la ciudad de México: 
Industria y comercio de un cultivo importado (1521-1564),” Revista Complutense de Historia de América 
22 (1996): 33-34; Prudence Rice, “Wine and Brandy Production in Colonial Peru: A Historical and 
Archaeological Investigation,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 27, no. 3 (1997): 455-479; and William 
W. Dunmire, Gardens of New Spain: How Mediterranean Plants and Foods Changed America (Austin, 
Tex., 2004). 

41 This was question 25 in the questionnaire sent to colonial officials by the Spanish crown in 1577, 
and again in 1584; see, for example, Estrada and Niebla, “Relacién de Zapotitlan,” 29; and Antonio 
Barrera-Osorio, Experiencing Nature: The Spanish American Empires and the Early Scientific Revolution 
(Austin, Tex., 2006), 24-25. See also “Relacién de Gil Gonzalez Davila” (1518), in Coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacion de las posesiones espanolas en Amér- 
ica, 42 vols., vol. 1, ed. Joaquin Pacheco, Francisco de Cardenas, and Luis Torres de Mendoza (Madrid, 
1864), 341-342; and “Mercedes y libertades concedidas a los labradores que pasaron a las Indias” (1518), 
in Manuel Serrano y Sanz, ed., Origenes de la dominacion espanola en América: Estudios histéricos (Ma- 
drid, 1918), 1: 580-582 (docs. 61-62). 

42 Cuneo, “News of the Islands of the Hesperian Ocean,” 55. See also “Relacién de Querétaro” 
(1582), in René Acufia, ed., Relaciones geograficas del siglo XVI: Michoacan (Mexico, 1987), 242-243, 
Elinor Melville, A Plague of Sheep: Environmental Consequences of the Conquest of Mexico (Cambridge, 
1997), 32-33; and Raquel Alvarez Pelaez, La conquista de la naturaleza americana (Madrid, 1993), 425. 
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success of these agricultural ventures, a consensus quickly emerged that European 
crops flourished in the New World.‘3 “We are very certain, as experience has shown, 
that both wheat and wine will grow well in this land,” insisted Columbus two years 
after his landfall in the Caribbean, although this statement cannot have been based 
on much actual evidence.*4 Writers in both Mexico and Peru regularly recorded 
wheat yields of more than a hundred measures for every one sown at a time when 
typical Spanish yields were about five to one.45 “The Spaniards,” recorded an Italian 
chronicler, “report amazing things about the fertility of [Hispaniola], which I can 
hardly repeat without blushing: they say that radishes, lettuce, and cabbages mature 
within fifteen days of planting, that melons and squash mature within thirty-six days, 
that vines produce grapes in a year, and that wheat (they were determined to try 
everything), planted in early February, had ripened by mid-March.” 

Such implausible claims point to the significance of Europeans’ attempts to in- 
troduce their crops into the New World, for the ability of Old World plants to flourish 
in the New World closely mirrored the ability of Old World people to flourish there. 
Of course, Spaniards needed to eat nourishing Old World foods if they were to retain 


** For accounts describing only partial success in cultivating Old World crops, see, for example, 
“Relacién de la Isla Espafiola enviada al Rey d. Felipe II por el licenciado Echagoian” (1560), in Colec- 
cin de documentos inéditos relativos, 1: 12; Francisco de Viana, Lucas Gallego, and Guillén Cadena, 
“Relacién de la provincia y tierra de la Verapaz” (1574), in Acuna, Relaciones geograficas del siglo XVI: 
Guatemala, 207, 221; and the varied reports in Jiménez de la Espada, Relaciones geograficas de las Indias: 
Peru, vol. 1. 

44 Columbus, “Memorial,” 158. 

*° For Spain, see David E. Vassberg, Land and Society in Golden Age Castile (Cambridge, 1984), 
201-202; and Abel Alves, “Of Peanuts and Bread: Images of the Raw and the Refined in the Sixteenth- 
Century Conquest of Spain,” in Francisco Javier Cevallos-Candau, J effrey Cole, Nina Scott, and 
Nicomedes Suarez-Arauz, eds., Coded Encounters: Writing, Gender, and Ethnicity in Colonial Latin Amer- 
ica (Amherst, Mass., 1994), 62. For extravagant New World yields, see Toribio de Motolinia, Historia 
de los Indios de la Nueva Espana (1541), chap. 18, in Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Coleccion de 
documentos para la historia de México, vol. 1 (Mexico, 1858), http://www.cervantesvirtual.com/servlet/ 
Sirve Obras/68048408217915506322202/index.htm; Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 62-63 
(chap. 20); Agustin de Zarate, A History of the Discovery and Conquest of Peru, trans. Thomas Nicholas 
(1581; repr., London, 1977), 30; Martin de Murua, Historia general del Perti (ca. 1612), ed. Manuel 
Ballesteros (Madrid, 1986), 463 (book 3, chap. 2); and Buenaventura de Salinas y Cordova, Memorial 
de las historias del Nuevo Mundo Piri, ed. Luis Valcarcel (1630; repr., Lima, 1957), 247 (discurso 2). 

46 Marcantonio Coccio (Sabellico), “Book One. . . of the Account of the Happenings in the Unknown 
Regions” (1500), in Symcox, Italian Reports on America, 69. For other enthusiastic reports, see Ales- 
sandro Geraldini, “Itinerary to the Regions Located below the Equator,” ibid., 127-128; Martyr, De Orbe 
Novo, 1: decade 1, book 1; decade 1, book 3; decade 2, book 9; decade 3, book 7; “Mercedes y libertades 
concedidas,” 580-581 (doc. 61); L6pez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias, 56, 166, 341-342, 361 
(chaps. 20, 89, 195, 208); Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 9, 14, 19-20, 23, 32, 61-63 (chaps. 
2, 3,5, 6, 9, 20); Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana, 14 (book 1, chaps. 5-6); Tomas Lopez 
Medel, De los tres elementos: Tratado sobre la naturaleza y el hombre en el nuevo mundo, ed. Berta Ares 
Quefja (ca. 1570; repr., Madrid, 1990), 13, 136, 143-145, 167, 183; Nufiez de Oria, Regimiento y aviso 
de sanidad, 40r-v; Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria relacién, 49-50, 60, 74, 77; and Cobo, Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo, 1: 6, 375-420 (prologue, book 10, chap. 1). Individuals who admitted that wheat and 
grapes did not prosper in a particular region often went to some effort to explain that this was simply 
because they had not been cultivated correctly. See, for example, “Relacion de la Isla Espanola enviada,” 
1: 13, 17; or Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria relacion, 49-50. Many writers also noted the ease with which 
livestock multiplied; Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 3, book 7; Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de 
geographia, lii; Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 79, 221; 2: 38-39, 71 (book 3, chap. 
11; book 6, chap. 51; book 12, chap. 9; book 14, chap. 3); Lopez de Gomara, Historia general de las Indias, 
73 (chap. 35); “Relacion de la Isla Espafiola enviada,” 1: 17; José de Acosta, Natural and Moral History 
of the Indies, trans. Frances Lopez-Morillas (1590; repr., Durham, N.C., 2002), 230 (book 4, chap. 33); 
Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria relacién, 50; Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 1: 377 (book 10, chap. 
1); and, for a discussion of “ungulate eruption,” Melville, A Plague of Sheep. 
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their health and their Spanish complexion. It was this pressing need for European 
foods that led settlers in the Indies, as elsewhere, to attempt to “Europeanize” the 
colonial landscape, to use Alfred Crosby’s terminology, by introducing Old World 
plants and animals.‘7 In addition, because Old World plants responded to the same 
climatic forces as did Spaniards, they functioned as a litmus test for the Spanish 
colonial venture: If they thrived, Spaniards were also likely to thrive. Conversely, if 
they failed, then it was unclear whether overseas settlement could endure.*® 

It was for this reason that Spaniards emphasized the ease with which Old World 
plants grew in the Indies. Indeed, they explicitly associated their successful culti- 
vation of Iberian crops with the providential nature of the discovery and colonization 
of the Americas. The abundance and fertility of Old World crops indicated clearly 
that divine forces looked favorably on Spain’s presence in the New World. “In what 
other land,” asked Fernandez de Oviedo, 


has one heard or known that in such a short period, and in lands so far from our Europe, 
so much livestock and produce—introduced here from across such wide seas—should be 
produced, and in such abundance as is seen by our own eyes in these Indies? These lands have 
received [these crops] not as a stepmother, but as the truest mother, truer even than the one 
who sent them, for some of them grow better here than in Spain.*° 


Such abundance was used by some writers to adduce that the New World was in fact 
the location of the Garden of Eden. This fertility, which meant that “whatever fruits 
are brought from Spain, and as many as are taken from Europe . . . grow with such 
abundance throughout the year,” together with the benign climate, proved beyond 
doubt, in the opinion of the creole writer Agustin de Vetancurt, “that the Terrestrial 
Paradise is hidden in some part of this region.” Other writers, beginning with Co- 
lumbus, entertained similar suppositions.5° The Americas, an earthly paradise, wel- 
comed the Spanish by providing them with abundant supplies of their own foodstuffs, 


47 Alfred Crosby, Ecological Imperialism: The Biological Expansion of Europe, 900-1900 (Cambridge, 
1986). 

48 For the parallels between plants and people, see Bartolomé de las Casas, “Relaciones que hicieron 
algunos religiosos sobre los excesos que habia en Indias y varios memoriales” (1517), in Coleccién de 
documentos inéditos, vol. 7, ed. Luis Torres de Mendoza (Madrid, 1867), 18; and Las Casas, Apologética 
historia sumaria, 3: 77-78 (chap. 24). Animals, too, were affected by changes in diet and climate; Martyr 
discussed an opossum that died as a result of “the change of climate and food” after being brought to 
Europe. Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 1, book 9. 

49 Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 8, 71, 79, 80; 2: 107, 115, 184 (book 1, dedication; 
book 3, chaps. 8, 11; book 16, chap. 16; book 17, chaps. 3, 4; book 18, chap. 1). Or see Hernandez, 
Antigiiedades de la Nueva Espana, 96-97 (book 1, chap. 23); and Juan de Solérzano Pereira, Politica 
indiana, 5 vols. (1647; repr., Madrid, 1930), 1: 15-18 (book 1, chap. 4, no. 44). 

50 Vetancurt, Teatro mexicano, 17, 42, 44 (tratado 2, introduction, chap. 8). Vetancurt paraphrases 
Buenaventura de Salinas y Cordova, Memorial, informe y manifiesto (Madrid?, ca. 1646), 17v (see also 
18r). See also Christopher Columbus, “Carta a los reyes catélicos” (October 18, 1498), in Anzoategui, 
Los cuatro viajes del almirante, 183-186; Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, 1: 385 (book 1, chap. 90); Cobo, 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 1: 86 (book 2, chap. 14); Antonio de Leén Pinelo, El paraiso en el Nuevo 
Mundo: Comentario apologético, historia natural y peregrina de las Indias Occidentales, Islas de Tierra 
Firme del Mar Oceano, ed. Raul Porras Barenéchea (ca. 1656; repr., Lima, 1943); John Leddy Phelan, 
The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World (Berkeley, Calif., 1970), 19, 49, 69-77; and 
Cafiizares-Esguerra, “New Worlds, New Stars,” 33-34. Europeans’ ecstatic response to the perceived 
fertility of the New World surely reflects in part concerns about the declining fertility of western Europe. 
See Richard Grove, Green Imperialism: Colonial Expansion, Tropical Island Edens, and the Origins of 
Environmentalism, 1600-1860 (Cambridge, 1995), 16-72. I am grateful to Emma Spary for this obser- 
vation. 
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so as to ensure their health and well-being. Settlers could thus retain their Spanish 
complexion whatever the rigors of the climate. 

Indeed, the very climate was said to be undergoing a process of transformation 
to make it more suitable for European bodies. Fernandez de Oviedo reported that 
since Europeans had arrived in the Americas, the climate in the areas of Spanish 
settlement was becoming milder. In his view, this was because the European presence 
moderated and improved the environment. “I have discussed this issue with some 
learned men,” he reported. Their opinion was that “the region and its rudeness are 
being dominated and tamed by Spanish dominion, just as occurs with the Indians and 
natives and animals and all the rest of this land.”51 Not only were Europeans pro- 
tected against the dangerous effects of the American climate by the fecundity of Old 
World crops, but the climate itself was becoming less hostile. Clearly, nature smiled 
on Spain’s colonial ambitions. 


WHAT, HOWEVER, OF THE many new foods that greeted Europeans on their arrival in 
the Americas? Settlers suspected that they fell ill when they relied on a diet of New 
World staples, but was any encounter with these new foodstuffs invariably detri- 
mental to the European body? Certainly Europeans looked with disdain on many 
of the things eaten by Amerindians, and on occasion drew explicit comparisons be- 
tween the incivility of the food and that of the people who ate it. The fruit of the 
mangrove tree was in Fernandez de Oviedo’s view “a bestial food fit for savage peo- 
ple.”5? The consumption of insects attracted particular scorn. “They eat hedgehogs, 
weasels, bats, locusts, spiders, worms, caterpillars, bees, and ticks, raw, cooked, and 
fried. Nothing living escapes their gullet, and what is all the more amazing is that 
they eat such bugs and dirty animals when they have good bread and wine, fruit, fish 
and meat,” remarked the chronicler Francisco Lépez de Gémara in 1552, after the 
Spanish had introduced their superior foodstuffs.53 As Anthony Pagden observed, 
the inability to distinguish between the edible and the inedible was a sure sign of 
barbarism.*4 Cannibalism was of course the clearest example of such a category mis- 
take.°° 

Such hostility, however, does not typify European responses to all New World 
foods, and a number of items met with a very positive reception. Pineapples were 
universally admired, chile peppers were approved for those with strong stomachs, 
and by the late sixteenth century, cacao, in the form of chocolate, was widely con- 
sumed. Indeed, it was Spaniards who introduced tomatoes to South America and 
chiles to Florida. A variety of New World meats were similarly praised by settlers 


51 Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 206 (book 6, chap. 46). 

52 Tbid., 1: 235, 286 (book 7, chap. 5; book 9, chap. 6); Lopez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias, 
374 (chap. 217); and Anthony Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and the Origins 
of Comparative Ethnology (Cambridge, 1982), 87, 218 n. 180. 

53 Lépez de Gomara, Historia general de las Indias, 151 (chap. 79); and “Interrogatorio Jeronimiano” 
(1517), in Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, ed., Los dominicos y las encomiendas de indios de la isla Espariola 
(Santo Domingo, 1971), 279, 302. 

54 Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man, 87-89. See also Nufiez de Oria, Regimiento y aviso de sanidad, 7r. 

°> The Spanish Jesuit Bernabé Cobo, who lived for many years in Peru, observed that Indians “eat 
all living things, plants and animals, from the most noble, which is man, to the world’s most disgusting 
bug or dirty thing.” Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 2: 20 (book 11, chap. 6). 
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and chroniclers. Colonial officials carefully recorded which New World foods were 
safe for Europeans to consume. Avocado, for example, was reported to be a “very 
good fruit and healthy for Spaniards to eat.”°° Medical writers, in turn, classified 
these new foodstuffs according to the tenets of humoral theory, although they often 
disagreed with each other in their conclusions.°” Beyond this, despite the suspicion 
with which maize and other New World starches were viewed, it was impossible for 
most settlers to avoid them completely. Chroniclers and travelers noted the wide- 
spread consumption of “atole, pinole, scalded plantains, butter of the cacao, puddings 
made of Indian maize, with a bit of fowl or fresh pork in them seasoned with much 
red biting chilli,” and other local delicacies, by Spanish and creole settlers alike.*® 
Spaniards not only ate these foods in the Indies, but also in a number of cases in- 
troduced them into the Peninsula, so that by the end of the sixteenth century, chiles, 
tomatoes, and maize were a familiar sight in Spain itself.°? 

Given the important role that New World foods played in the diet of most settlers, 
it is not surprising that writers sometimes found positive things to say not only about 
pineapples but also about maize or cassava. The Franciscan bishop of Yucatan, Di- 


56 “Relacién de Querétaro,” 243. Fernandez de Oviedo agreed; Historia general y natural, 1: 297 (book 
9, chap. 23). For pineapples, ibid., 1: 239-243 (book 7, chap. 14); Nicolas Monardes, Joyfull News out 
of the New Founde World (London, 1577), 90; Lopez Medel, De los tres elementos, 157; and Acosta, 
Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 204. For chiles, see Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y 
natural, 1: 235 (book 7, chap. 7); Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 37, 118 (chaps. 10, 35); 
Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana, 15 (book 1, chap. 6); and Nufiez de Oria, Regimiento 
y aviso de sanidad, 308v. For chocolate, see Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 267 (book 
8, chap. 30); Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana, 13 (book 1, chap. 5); Lopez Medel, De 
los tres elementos, 153; Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 210 (book 4, chap. 22); Sophie 
D. Coe and Michael D. Coe, The True History of Chocolate (London, 1996); Ross J amieson, “The Essence 
of Commodification: Caffeine Dependencies in the Early Modern World,” Journal of Social History 35, 
no. 2 (2001): 269-294; and Marcy Norton, Sacred Gifts, Profane Pleasures: A History of Tobacco and 
Chocolate in the Atlantic World (Ithaca, N.Y., 2008). For meats, see Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de 
geographia, lii-liii; Lopez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias, 95 (chap. 51); Fernandez de Oviedo, 
Historia general y natural, 2: 32-35, 52-53, 58-59, 63-64, 122, 187, 248, 396 (book 12, chaps. 7, 28, 30, 
31; book 13, chaps. 3, 4, 8, 9; book 17, chap. 9; book 18, chap. 2; book 20, chap. 8; book 24, chap. 3); 
Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 35 (chap. 10); Matienzo, Gobierno del Pert, 89; Lopez Medel, 
De los tres elementos, 93, 178, 182, 187; Diego de Landa, Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, ed. Angel Maria 
Garibay (1574; repr., Mexico, 1973), 123; “Descripcion de la tierra del repartimiento de San Francisco 
de Atunrucana y Laramanti” (1586), in Jiménez de la Espada, Relaciones geograficas de las Indias: Pert, 
1: 234; and Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 243-244 (book 4, chaps. 40-41). For the 
colonial dissemination of New World foods across the hemisphere, see also Reitz and Scarry, Recon- 
structing Historic Subsistence, 64; and Janet Long-Solis, “El tomate: De hierba silvestre de las Américas 
a denominador comun en las cocinas mediterraneas,” in Antonio Garrido Aranda, ed., Cultura ali- 
mentaria de Esparia y América (Huesca, 1995), 215-223. 

57 See, for example, Hernandez, The Mexican Treasury: The Writings of Dr. Francisco Hernandez, ed. 
and trans. Simon Varey, Rafael Chabran, and Cynthia Chamberlain (Stanford, Calif., 2000), 107-116; 
Monardes, Joyfull News out of the New Founde World; and Lopez, Tesoro de medicina. 

58 Gage, The English-American, 197-198. Pinole is a mixture of maize and cacao. See also fn. 31. 

59 For maize and chile, see Hernandez, The Mexican Treasury, 109, 111; Las Casas, Apologética historia 
sumaria, 3: 37 (chap. 10); Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 206 (book 4, chap. 20); Gregorio 
de los Rios, Agricultura de jardines (1592; repr., Madrid, 1951), 60; Monardes, Joyfull News out of the 
New Founde World, 20, 104; John Gerard, The Herbal; or, General History of Plants: The Complete 1633 
Edition as Revised and Enlarged by Thomas Johnson (New York, 1975), 346; Antonio Regueiro y Gonza- 
lez-Barros, “La flora americana en la Espafia del siglo XVI,” in Francisco de Solano and Fermin del 
Pino, eds., América y la Espana del siglo XVI, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1982), 1: 209; José Pardo Tomas and Maria 
Luz Lopez Terrada, Las primeras noticias sobre plantas americanas en las relaciones de viajes y cronicas 
de Indias (1493-1533) (Valencia, 1993), 145-146; and Antonio Garrido Aranda, “La revolucion ali- 
mentaria del siglo XVI en América y Europa,” in Garrido Aranda, ed., Los sabores de Espana y América 
(Huesca, 1999), 207-208. 
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ego de Landa, for instance, noted that maize bread was “good and healthy, except 
that it is bad to eat cold.”© In like fashion, the protomédico Francisco Hernandez 
praised maize as a healthy and useful food.*! Nonetheless, even the most enthusiastic 
proponents of the indigenous diet vacillated in their endorsements. The Dominican 
friar Bartolomé de las Casas stated on one page of his sixteenth-century Historia de 
las Indias that “Indian bread” was healthier than wheat bread, and on another that 
it made settlers ill.°2 And despite his assertions that maize was healthy and useful, 
Hernandez maintained that it “generated profuse bile [and] blood,” and for this 
reason was probably behind the devastating epidemic of cocoliztli that struck Mexico 
City in 1576.°% As for pineapples and avocados, chroniclers insisted that they were 
healthful only when eaten in limited quantities.%4 

Europeans thus fluctuated in their views about how much of the new American 
environment they could incorporate into their own bodies, and by extension into 
their culture. This uncertainty is revealed particularly clearly in their inconsistent 
attempts at categorizing maize and other New World carbohydrates such as cassava 
and potatoes. On the one hand, the Spanish quickly decided that these substances 
played a role in indigenous cultures equivalent to that played by wheat bread in their 
own. Maize, wrote the sixteenth-century Jesuit chronicler José de Acosta, was the 
“bread of the Indies.”°> Many writers referred to maize as “Indian wheat,” and sim- 
ilarly described foods made from maize, cassava, and sweet potato as “bread,” re- 
gardless of the form in which they were prepared.® Such comparisons are partic- 


°° Landa, Relacién de las cosas de Yucatan, 37 (quote); Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de geographia, 
721; Monardes, Joyfull News out of the New Founde World, 104; Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the 
Indies, 198 (book 4, chap. 16); and Francisco Antonio de Fuentes y Guzman, Historia de Guatemala o 
Recordacion Florida (1690), ed. Justo Zaragoza, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1882), 1: 305-307 (book 9, chap. 1). 

61 Hernandez, The Mexican Treasury, 113, 111. 

6? Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, 1: 610, 613 (chaps. 154-155). 

°° Francisco Hernandez, “On the Illness in New Spain in the Year 1576, Called Cocoliztli by the 
Indians,” in Hernandez, The Mexican Treasury, 84. 

64 For concern about the consumption of New World fruits, see Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 
2, book 1; Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 242, 273 (book 7, chap. 14; book 8, chap. 
32); Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espana, 12-13 (book 1, chap. 5); and “Relacién de la 
Isla Espanola enviada,” 1: 14. See also Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 234 (book 
7, chap. 3); Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 39 (chap. 10); and Acosta, Natural and Moral 
History of the Indies, 197-198 (book 4, chap. 16). 

°° Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 151, 197-198, 200, 202, 397 (book 3, chap. 22; book 
4, chaps. 16-17; book 7, chap. 9). Sophie D. Coe observed that “the arriving Europeans instantly iden- 
tified maize as the equivalent to their own principal carbohydrate staple, wheat, and classified it as pan, 
or bread, with all the religious and social connotations that that word implied”; Coe, America’s First 
Cuisines (Austin, Tex., 1994), 9. This is an oversimplification, as I argue below. 

6 Columbus, “Diary of the First Voyage,” December 13, 21, 26, 1492, January 15, 1493, in Anzo- 
ategui, Los cuatro viajes del almirante, 87, 99, 110, 130; Cuneo, “News of the Islands of the Hesperian 
Ocean,” in Symcox, ed., Italian Reports on America, 55; Giovanni de’Strozzi, “Faith, Superstitions and 
Customs of the Island of Hispaniola,” ibid., 65; Agostino Giustiniani, “Psalter” (1516), ibid., 78; and 
Alessandro Zorzi, “Various Information about the Voyages,” ibid., 108; Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 1: decade 
1, book 1; decade 3, book 5; Fernandez de Enciso, Suma de geographia, |-liii; Fernandez de Oviedo, 
Historia general y natural, 1: 48, 112, 119, 225-226, 228, 230-233, 243, 277; 2: 15, 39, 88, 222, 225 (book 
2, chap. 13; book 5, chaps. 1, 3; book 7, preface, chaps. 1, 2, 14; book 8, chap. 40; book 10, chap. 7; book 
12, chap. 10; book 16, chap. 1; book 20, chap. 1); Las Casas, Apologética historia sumaria, 3: 14-17, 35-39, 
41-42 (chaps. 3, 4, 10, 11); Lopez de Gémara, Historia general de las Indias, 143, 341, 370-372 (chaps. 
74, 195, 215); Cervantes de Salazar, Cronica de la Nueva Espafia, 14 (book 1, chap. 6); Lépez Medel, 
De los tres elementos, 150; Hernandez, Antigtiedades de la Nueva Espana, 97 (book 1, chap. 23); “Relacién 
de Querétaro,” 243; “Descripcién y relacién de la ciudad de La Paz” (1586), in Jiménez de la Espada, 
Relaciones geograficas de las Indias: Pert, 1: 344; Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria relacién, 67-73; and 
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ularly significant because of the central place that wheat bread occupied in 
Catholicism through its role in the communion service: bread is the substance that 
becomes the body of Christ. Acosta’s comments on the similarities between New and 
Old World breads highlight the religious implications very well. “The creator,” he 
noted, “scattered his largesse everywhere; to this hemisphere he gave wheat, which 
is the chief nourishment of man, and to the hemisphere of the Indies he gave maize, 
which holds second place after wheat for the sustenance of men and animals.”°? The 
identification of wheat with maize extended to the language of Christian prayer. 
“May You give us now our daily tortillas,” reads a Nahuatl translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer from 1634.° 

On the other hand, perhaps the most characteristic feature of maize and other 
New World starches was precisely that they were not wheat. Maize, that foodstuff 
that harmed “not only the sick but also the healthy,” was not merely dangerous when 
eaten in any quantity; it had also been declared incapable of transformation into the 
body of Christ. New World catechisms followed European practice in stressing the 
necessity of using wheat flour (and grape wine) in the communion service. Thus a 
1687 Venezuelan catechism offered a clear answer to the question “Of what material 
is the Eucharist consecrated?” The response was “of true bread, made with wheat 
flour and water, and of true wine from grapes.”° The vacillation between the views 
that maize was bread and that it was not bread can be seen in the linguistic incon- 
stancy of Acosta’s comment that his chronicle would show “what sort of bread there 
is in the Indies and what they use in place of bread.”7° 

It is tempting to construct a parallel between European uncertainty over whether 
maize was or was not bread and the larger question of whether or not the Indians 
were men. The news that a previously unknown people had been found in the Amer- 
icas prompted an intense debate in Europe about the nature of the Indians, and more 
specifically their capacity to become Christians. The question was ostensibly settled 
in 1537 when Pope Paul III issued a bull declaring that “the Indians are truly men 
and that they are not only capable of understanding the Catholic Faith but, according 
to our information, they desire exceedingly to receive it.””! Nonetheless, disputes 


Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 1: 69, 76-77, 159-160; 2: 21 (book 2, chaps. 8, 11; book 4, chap. 3; book 
11, chap. 6). 

67 Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 20 (book 1, chap. 2). Or see Cobo, Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo, 1: 159 (book 4, chap. 3). 

68 Bartolomé de Alva, A Guide to Confession Large and Small in the Mexican Language, 1634, ed. Barry 
Sell and John F. Schwaller (Norman, Okla., 1999), 162; and Francisco de Pareja, Doctrina cristiana muy 
util y necesaria, México, 1578, ed. Luis Resines (Salamanca, 1990), 4v. 

69 José Rafael Lovera, “Intercambios y transformaciones alimentarias en Venezuela colonial: Di- 
versidad de panes y de gente,” in Janet Long, ed., Conquista y comida: Consecuencias del encuentro de 
dos mundos (Mexico City, 1997), 67; emphasis added. A Peruvian catechism similarly admonished in- 
digenous parishioners that they should under no circumstances confuse the host with a simple “maize 
cake or arepa”; Concilio Provincial, Tercero cathecismo y exposicion de la doctrina christiana (Lima, 
1585), 75v. Or see Alonso de la Pea Montenegro, Itinerario para parochos de indios en que se tratan 
las materias mas particulares, tocantes a ellos, para su buena administracion (Madrid, 1668), 346-355 
(book 3, tratado 6). 

7 Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 197 (book 4, chap. 16); emphasis added. For 
comparable inconsistency, see Cuneo, “News of the Islands of the Hesperian Ocean,” 57, 60. 

71 Paul III, “Sublimus Dei,” May 29, 1537, Papal Encyclicals Online, http://www.papalencyclicals.net/ 
Paul03/p3subli.htm. The Dominican friar Antonio de Montesinos raised this matter with particular 
drama in a 1511 Christmas Day sermon in which he denounced Spanish mistreatment of the indigenous 
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about the character of the Indians continued for decades; the humanist scholar Juan 
Ginés de Septilveda, for example, attracted considerable support for his thesis that 
the Amerindians were natural slaves of the sort described by Aristotle. They were, 
he maintained, “homunculi in whom you will scarcely find even vestiges of human- 
ity.”’? Writers in the mid-seventeenth century were still discussing whether Amer- 
indians were “men in our shape” or some other sort of being.73 

Bread or not bread; men or not men? We would not be alone in positing a con- 
nection between these foods and the people who ate them, for colonial culture itself 
equated eaters and eaten. “Indians aren’t people and cassava isn’t bread,” runs an 
aphorism from colonial Venezuela.”4 Perhaps these Indian breads were in essence 
identical to Old World breads. In the late sixteenth century, certain New World 
churchmen disputed the doctrine that only wheat flour could be used in communion 
wafers, arguing that maize, too, could serve as the basis for the host.75 Perhaps maize 
could become a communion wafer, and perhaps Indians had the same potential to 
become Christians as did Europeans. Or perhaps the Indians were fundamentally 
other, incapable of incorporation into the European world, just as the ersatz 
“breads” of native culture could never be transformed into the true body of Christ. 

Such parallels between the introduction of European foods and European re- 
ligion shaped the imaginations of colonial actors in the early modern era. The evan- 
gelization of the New World was often compared to agricultural practices: Chris- 
tianizing the Indians was akin to uprooting the weeds that had flourished prior to 
the arrival of Europeans and replacing them with wholesome European crops. 
“Never,” wrote the Dominican priest Diego Duran in the 1570s, “will we succeed in 
teaching these Indians to know the true God if we do not first eradicate and totally 
remove from their memory their superstitions, ceremonies, and false cults to the 
false gods whom they worship, just as it is not possible to grow a good field of wheat 
in mountainous and shrubby soil if you have not first completely removed all the 
roots and growths that it naturally produces.””° These injunctions were of course 
both metaphorical and literal. Europeans were constantly enjoined by the crown not 
only to catechize the Indians but also to plant wheat and vines wherever possible. 

Yet what were the Indians supposed to eat? If their roots were to be replaced 
with fields of wheat, what then would they consume? In fact, many settlers advocated 
that Indians adopt the dietary habits of Europeans. For example, in 1551, an official 


population and asked, “Are they not men? Do they not have rational souls?” Las Casas, Historia de las 
Indias, 3: 13-14 (book 3, chap. 4). See Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians: A Study in Race 
Prejudice in the Modern World (London, 1959); and Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man. 

” Juan Ginés de Sepulveda, Demécrates segundo o De las justas causas de la guerra contra los indios 
(1548), ed. Angel Losada (Madrid, 1951), 35, 38, 63; and Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice 
in the Conquest of America (Boston, 1965), 122. 

”? See, for example, Pefia Montenegro, Itinerario para parochos de indios, 273-279, quote from 277 
(book 3, tratado 1). 

74 Lovera, “Intercambios y transformaciones alimentarias,” 65. 

75 Lépez Medel, De los tres elementos, 156. 

7° Duran, Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espafia, 1: 3 (prologue to vol. 1). For a seamless transition 
from the need to evangelize to the need to cultivate European crops, see “Mercedes y libertades con- 
cedidas,” 580 (doc. 61). Bartolomé de las Casas captured well the multivalent importance of wheat 
cultivation when he reported with satisfaction that wheat grown in Hispaniola had been used by fellow 
Dominicans to prepare not only bread but also “very good hosts”; Las Casas, Apologética historia 
sumaria, 3: 12 (chap. 2). 
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stationed in Guatemala wrote to the Spanish monarchs to describe the ambitions of 
the small colonial outpost that he headed. His intention, he explained, was to en- 
courage the Indians to adopt “our customs in eating, drinking, dressing, cleanliness 
and personal conduct . . . and finally our language.”77 The Franciscan friar Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, who in the mid-sixteenth century compiled a vast encyclopedia of 
life in pre-conquest Mexico, was similarly explicit in his view that Indians should 
emulate European consumption practices. In a sermon delivered in Nahuatl to an 
indigenous audience, Sahagtn proclaimed that Indians should eat 


that which the Castilian people eat, because it is good food, that with which they are raised, 
they are strong and pure and wise . . . You will become the same way if you eat their food, and 
if you are careful with your bodies as they are. Raise Castilian maize [wheat] so that you may 
eat Castilian tortillas [wheat bread]. Raise sheep, pigs, cattle, for their flesh is good. May you 
not eat the flesh of dogs, mice, skunks, etc. For it is not edible. You will not eat what the 
Castilian people do not eat, for they know well what is edible.” 


The consequences that would accrue from a European diet are here set forth ex- 
plicitly. Indians would become like the Spanish were they to eat their foods. 
Similar assertions were made by another sixteenth-century writer, who com- 
mented that as a result of eating a specifically European diet and sheltering from 
the elements, the indigenous inhabitants of the Mexican village of Citlaltepec had 
begun to acquire a European constitution. “Their complexion has almost been con- 
verted into ours, because they have been given beef and pork and lamb to eat, and 
wine to drink, and they now live under roofs,” he wrote.”° Just as a diet of inadequate 
New World foods had transformed the Indians into the pusillanimous, phlegmatic 
beings they now were, so a return to nourishing European foods would restore the 
healthful European complexion they had lost over the centuries. The Spanish jurist 
Juan de Solérzano Pereira explained clearly the connection between diet and the 
current condition of the Indians in his 1639 justification of Spain’s American empire, 
De Indiarum Jure. The Indians, he noted, were savage not “from birth or lineage or 
from the air of their native place,” but rather from “a depraved education over a long 
span of time and from the practice, harshness and lack of instructions in their way 
of life and from the poor quality of the food they consume.”*° Indians should thus be 

77 Carta de Tomas Lépez a los reyes de Bohemia, Guatemala, June 9, 1550, Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville, Audiencia de Guatemala 9A, N.68, R.17, fols. 5, 9. 

78 Fray Bernardino de Sahagitin, Siguense unos sermones de dominicas y de santos en lengua mexicana 
(1563), cited in Louise M. Burkhart, The Slippery Earth: Nahua-Christian Moral Dialogue in Sixteenth- 
Century Mexico (Tucson, 1989), 166, emphasis added; and Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man, 177. The 
Spanish regularly noted that one of the benefits Amerindians derived from the conquest, in addition to 
salvation, was access to European food. For example, a 1573 ordenanza stated that Europeans should 
remind Indians that colonization was beneficial to the Indians themselves because through it they had 
learned “the use of bread and wine and oil and many other foods.” “Ordenanzas de su magestad hechas 
para los nuevos descubrimientos, conquistas y pacificaciones,” July 13, 1573, in Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos, vol. 16, ed. Torres de Mendoza (Madrid, 1871), 183. Or see Juan Ginés de Sepulveda’s claim 
that the introduction of wheat and other Old World foodstuffs amply compensated the Indians for any 
losses suffered as a result of the conquest; Septilveda, Demécrates segundo, 78. This assertion is repeated 
in Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 1: 376 (book 10, chap. 1). 

79 The author of the report ascribed this view to the local Indians themselves. “Descripcién del pueblo 
de Citlaltepec” (1579), in René Acuiia, ed., Relaciones geogrdficas del siglo XVI: México, 3 vols. (Mexico, 
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encouraged to adopt the healthy diet of Europeans, for this in itself would improve 
their level of civility. 

This seemingly logical suggestion, however, contradicted basic elements of the 
same humoral theory that underpinned it. Indians were advised to adopt a Eu- 
ropean diet so as to acquire (or restore) a European complexion, yet medical 
thinking insisted that a change of diet could have devastating consequences for 
an individual’s constitution. After all, changes in diet were blamed for illness 
among European settlers in the New World. If it was so dangerous for Europeans 
to eat Indian food, what would happen to Indians who ate European food? Would 
they, too, not fall ill? In fact, many writers believed that it was precisely the 
adoption of European food that explained the extraordinarily high mortality rates 
that afflicted Amerindians after the advent of colonization. In Hispaniola, the 
wave of epidemics that nearly exterminated the Taino people was blamed at least 
in part on their adoption of European dietary habits, just as the ill health afflicting 
Spanish settlers on the same island was attributed to the consumption of New 
World foods.*! Likewise, the Spanish geographer Martin Fernandez de Enciso 
observed that certain Caribbean Indians, whose usual diet consisted solely of fish 
and cassava, “die if they are taken to other places and given meat to eat.”82 Juan 
de Cardenas offered similar explanations as to why the Chichimec Indians, who 
in their own environment were hardy and robust, sickened and died when in- 
corporated into colonial society. He attributed their mortality to various causes, 
first among them “the change in food, in that they are deprived of the natural 
sustenance on which they were raised, which, although it is very bad in itself, is 
for them healthy and very good, as they are accustomed to it, unlike our food 
which harms them.”® Dreadful though the Chichimec diet was (Cardenas ex- 
plained that it consisted largely of raw meat), it was better suited to their com- 
plexion than was European food. “As our food is foreign and harmful to them, 
it does not give them strength to resist illness,” he concluded.*4 José de Acosta 
summed up the current orthodoxy when he observed in 1590 that “people at- 
tribute [the decline in the indigenous population] to various causes, some to the 
fact that the Indians have been overworked, others to the changes of food and drink 
that they adopted after becoming accustomed to Spanish habits, and others to the 
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of the ten native interpreters taken from the Caribbean to Spain after Columbus’s second voyage, “only 
three survived; the others having succumbed to the change of climate, country, and food.” Martyr, De 
Orbe Novo, 1: decade 1, book 2. 

83 Cardenas, Problemas y secretos maravillosos de las Indias, 202 (book 3, chap. 7). Other factors 
included lack of exercise and “the sad rage and melancholy that overcomes them, on seeing themselves 
among men whom they loath so much”; ibid., 203. 

84 Ibid. Gerénimo de Mendieta explained that because Indians had begun eating “meat and other 
foods that we Spaniards eat,” they now suffered from constant sneezing. Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica 
indiana, 508-509 (book 4, chap. 35). 
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excessive vice that they display in drink and other abuses.”*° In short, the Indians 
should adopt a European diet, but doing so might kill them. 


THIS PARADOX REVEALS SOMETHING of the contradiction at the heart of Spain’s co- 
lonial enterprise. On the one hand, generations of colonial officials yearned for the 
Amerindian population to adopt “our customs” not only in eating but also in dress- 
ing, hygiene, language, and religion. The centrality of evangelization to the colonial 
endeavor had of course been laid forth from the earliest days of the conquest, but 
Spanish ambitions extended far wider.86 In his 1567 Gobierno del Peri, the Spanish 
jurist Juan de Matienzo provided a catalogue of European customs that Peruvian 
Indians should be obliged to adopt. Indians, for example, should abandon “the habit 
of eating together in the plaza” and should instead eat separately in their own houses, 
“like rational men.”87 They should also wear Spanish clothing. This, he insisted, 
would bring multiple benefits: 


Wearing Spanish clothing not only is not bad, but indeed is good for many reasons. Firstly, 
because they will thereby grow to love us and our clothes; secondly, because they will thereby 
begin to be more like men .. . ; thirdly, being dressed as Spaniards they will be ashamed to 
sit together in the plaza to eat and drink and get drunk, and fourthly, because the more they 
spend, the more silver they will extract from the earth, and that much more Spanish mer- 
chandise will be sold, which will all be to the benefit of the treasury.** 


The desire for profit thus blended seamlessly with the desire to Hispanicize. Such 
ambitions were expressed regularly by colonial writers and officials. A century after 
Matienzo composed his treatise, Juan de Solérzano Pereira was arguing that Indians 
should be taught Spanish “so that they learn to love us more.” They should likewise 
adopt Spanish habits “in dressing, and in clothing and other laudable customs.”8? 

Here, then, is a clear program for Hispanicization. Nonetheless, scholars such as 
Homi Bhabha have reminded us of the discomfort caused to colonizers by too close 
an imitation of their ways by wily colonized people. Such discomfort was made all 
the more acute by the fact that colonists themselves quickly adopted many aspects 
of indigenous culture, including, as we have seen, some of its typical foods. Hybridity 


85 Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 143-144 (book 3, chap. 19); emphasis added. 
Acosta endorsed the latter view. Other factors blamed for indigenous mortality included the region’s 
bad air, the tendency of Amerindians to bathe when ill, and divine wrath. Estrada and Niebla, “Relacién 
de Zapotitlan,” 42; Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia general y natural, 1: 67-69; 2: 116 (book 3, chap. 6; 
book 17, chap. 4); Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World, 92—96; and Noble 
David Cook, Born to Die: Disease and New World Conquest, 1492-1650 (Cambridge, 1998), 1-14, 66. The 
Peruvian creole Buenaventura de Salinas y Cordova believed that indigenous mortality was a divine 
punishment of the Spanish, because it deprived them of a labor force. Salinas y Cordova, Memorial, 
informe y manifiesto, 40r. 

86 For the evangelical imperative, see Consejo de Indias (Spain), Recopilacion de leyes de los reynos 
de las Indias, 3 vols. (1791; repr., Madrid, 1943), 1: 1-10. 

87 Matienzo, Gobierno del Peri, 53. Las Casas similarly deplored the indigenous custom of eating “on 
the ground like dogs”; Las Casas, “Relaciones que hicieron algunos religiosos,” 47. Only a few clerics 
advocated Christianization without Hispanicization; see Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Fran- 
ciscans in the New World, 86-91, for the views of Gerénimo de Mendieta. 

88 Matienzo, Gobierno del Peru, 69-70. 

89 Solorzano Pereira, Politica indiana, 1: 400, 402-403 (book 2, chap. 26, nos. 30, 40). More broadly, 
he noted, many royal orders “command us to attempt to teach them our customs”; ibid., 1: 403 (book 
2, chap. 26, no. 42). 
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perhaps characterized colonial space, in Spanish America as elsewhere, but this was 
frequently a source of anxiety, rather than satisfaction, for administrators and set- 
tlers alike.%° 

Spanish demands for Amerindians to adopt European customs were in fact reg- 
ularly undercut by legislation intended precisely to preserve the distance between 
colonizers and colonized. For example, sumptuary laws, retained in colonial Spanish 
America for centuries after they were abandoned in Europe, struggled to maintain 
clear hierarchies that mestizaje and the fluidities of colonial culture rendered in- 
creasingly imprecise: colonial legislation at times actually criminalized attempts by 
native peoples to “adopt our customs in dressing.”°! Spaniards and creoles, in turn, 
were regularly prohibited from dwelling in indigenous villages, so as to limit contact 
between the two groups.” Indeed, challenges to the colonial system (real or per- 
ceived) were often blamed precisely on ill-advised attempts to incorporate Amer- 
indians into European culture. For example, following a riot in Mexico City in 1692, 
when the city’s indigenous population had risen up in protest against maize short- 
ages, European and creole observers attributed the unrest in part to the injudicious 
blurring of caste divisions. Encouraging Indians to speak Spanish was “the first step 
toward experiencing outrages,” noted one indignant priest. In his view, far from 
teaching the Indians to “love us more,” learning Spanish simply made them uppity. 
Wearing Spanish clothing, which Matienzo had described as “not only . . . not bad, 
but indeed. . . good,” was in this priest’s opinion equally disruptive. Allowing Indians 
to wear a European-style cape was particularly pernicious, “because it seems this infuses 
them with pride, and with their blankets they are more humble and obedient.” 


“WITH THEIR BLANKETS THEY ARE more humble and obedient”: this observation, as 
much as the demand that Indians should imitate Spaniards “in dressing, and in cloth- 


°° Homi K. Bhabha, “Signs Taken for Wonders: Questions of Ambivalence and Authority under a 
Tree outside Delhi, May 1817,” in Bhabha, The Location of Culture (London, 1994); and Bhabha, “Of 
Mimicry and Man: The Ambivalence of Colonial Discourse,” in Frederick Cooper and Ann Laura Stoler, 
eds., Tensions of Empire: Colonial Cultures in a Bourgeois World (Berkeley, Calif., 1997). Or see Anthony 
Pagden, European Encounters with the New World: From Renaissance to Romanticism (New Haven, 
Conn., 1993), 42-47; and Ann Laura Stoler, Race and the Education of Desire: Foucault’s History of 
Sexuality and the Colonial Order of Things (Durham, N.C., 1995). For a classic discussion of the formation 
of “mixed” colonial culture, see Solange Alberro, De gachupin al criollo: O cémo los espanioles de México 
dejaron de serlo (Mexico, 1992); and, for a stimulating analysis of hybridity, see Carolyn Dean and Dana 
Leibsohn, “Hybridity and Its Discontents: Considering Visual Culture in Colonial Spanish America,” 
Colonial Latin American Review 12, no. 1 (2003): 5-35. 

91 See, for example, “Ordenanzas para el buen gobierno de los indios en las Provincias de Soconusco 
y Verapaz” (September 29, 1628), in Richard Konetzke, ed., Coleccién de documentos para la historia 
de la formacion social de Hispanoamérica, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1953), 2: 321; and Rebecca Earle, “Luxury, 
Clothing and Race in Colonial Spanish America,” in Maxine Berg and Elizabeth Eger, eds., Luxury in 
the Eighteenth Century: Debates, Desires and Delectable Goods (Basingstoke, 2003), 219-227. 

92 See the many cédulas in Konetzke, Coleccion de documentos para la historia de la formaci6n social 
de Hispanoamérica, 1: 535, 572-573; 2: 58, 287, 308, 401, 532; and Martinez, Genealogical Fictions, 99- 
101. 

93 Fray Bernabé Nunez de Paez, “Informe,” Doctrina de San Pablo, July 4, 1692, Archivo General 
de la Nacién (Mexico City), Historia, vol. 413, fols. 10, 11, 13; Alejandro Caneque, The King’s Living 
Image: The Culture and Politics of Viceregal Power in Colonial Mexico (New York, 2004), 227; and for 
details of the 1692 riot, Douglas Cope, The Limits of Racial Domination: Plebeian Society in Colonial 
Mexico City, 1660-1720 (Madison, Wis., 1994), 125-160. Thanks to Frank and Gilda Eissa Barroso for 
the material from the Archivo General. 
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ing and other laudable customs,” characterizes the colonizing vision, for colonialism 
relies on a dream of unity combined with an insistence on distance. Maintaining the 
separation between colonizers and colonized was as much a requirement of the en- 
terprise as was the elimination of that separation by teaching the Indians to live “like 
rational men.” The aims of Spanish colonialism were profoundly contradictory be- 
cause colonialism is itself contradictory. The uncertainties that characterized Eu- 
ropean opinions about whether Amerindians should adopt the European diet, and 
conversely whether Europeans could thrive in the New World, reflect precisely these 
contradictions. To survive, Europeans needed to be able to eat the foods of the New 
World, or at least to succeed in cultivating their own crops in the colonial environ- 
ment, but they did not wish to turn into Indians. Indians needed to learn to eat 
wholesome European foods, but if they thereby acquired a European complexion, 
what possible justification remained for their subordination to Spanish rule? Am- 
bivalence about whether Europeans could or could not eat maize, and whether maize 
was or was not like wheat, reflects deeper European doubts about whether they could 
live in the Indies, and whether Amerindians could become part of the Hispanic 
world. Colonists in other parts of the world harbored similar doubts about the con- 
sequences of culinary hybridity, for similar reasons.*4 

Food is both a daily necessity and a potent symbol, and it is therefore particularly 
effective at capturing anxieties about status in virtually any social context. But in the 
early modern world, food was uniquely adapted to this role because of its importance 
in shaping the human body itself. Food, more than any other factor, was responsible 
for the constitutional differences that separated Europeans from Amerindians. Food 
helped create the indigenous and Spanish bodies, and food could turn one into the 
other. Spanish concerns about whether Old World crops could be cultivated in the 
Indies thus reflected far more than mere nostalgia for Iberia, and colonial stipu- 
lations that Amerindians should (or should not) eat European foods went beyond 
a simple yearning for cultural homogeneity. These concerns spoke directly to Eu- 
ropeans’ worries about the physical integrity of their bodies, and about the main- 
tenance or dissolution of the most fundamental of colonial divisions: that between 
the bodies of the colonizers and the colonized. Food thus provides a surprisingly 
effective vehicle for examining the unstable foundations of colonial ideology, which 
aimed simultaneously to homogenize and to differentiate. This is because diet lay 
at the heart of early modern European ideas about identity, the body, and civilization 
itself. 

Taking seriously early modern beliefs about food’s profoundly transformative 
power also helps us understand why settlers in the Americas did not need to invent 
an embodied racism avant la lettre to account for the differences between themselves 
and Amerindians, or to explain why Europeans might thrive in the New World while 
Amerindians sickened. The existing humoral models for understanding the human 
body provided a satisfying explanation for both these phenomena. Despite the claims 
of recent scholarship, the idea of racial fixity did not emerge in early America as a 
result of European encounters with new peoples and places. Colonists’ understand- 
ing of the human body did not allow for fixed, permanent, physical differences. In- 


°4 See, for example, E. M. Collingham, Imperial Bodies: The Physical Experience of the Raj, c1800- 
1947 (Cambridge, 2001); and Chaplin, Subject Matter, 134, 149-150, 153, 211-212, 220. 
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stead, Spaniards viewed both Indian and European bodies as mutable and porous, 
open to the influences of many external forces, including, critically, food, which 
therefore occupied a central place in the maintenance of colonial society. It is for 
this reason that chroniclers and officials devoted so much attention to documenting 
the cultivation of Old World crops in the Americas, and the sons of conquistadors 
proudly recited the names of the European plants their fathers had introduced, for 
these foods were the bulwark that separated colonizers from colonized. 

Food was not simply the cultural icing on the colonial cake. Indeed, early modern 
actors did not view culture and bodies as fundamentally different. The physical body 
was generated in part through the ambient culture, and in particular through diet. 
Bodies were built out of food, and they differed one from another because of diet 
and other cultural practices, which were therefore understood to have a physical 
impact on the corporeality of the body. These were the ideas that Europeans brought 
with them to the New World, and which exercised a profound effect on their con- 
ceptualizations of the differences between themselves and the new peoples they en- 
countered there. Colonial societies have perhaps always been structured around con- 
cepts of physical difference, but the ways in which those differences have been 
understood are both diverse and historically specific. As Joyce Chaplin has argued, 
we must pay close attention to European ideas about bodies and natute if we hope 
to understand the broader process of European colonization in the early modern 
era.*° To do that, we need to pay attention to how Europeans thought about food. 


°° See Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 1: 155 (book 4, chap. 1). 
96 Chaplin, Subject Matter, 7-35. 
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THE TIME Is 1874, THE PLACE Tokyo. Nango Seinosuke, an official at the newly formed 
Ministry of Education, has been ordered by the education minister, Tanaka Fuji- 
maro, to create a new common spoken language—a “nationally unified speech” —to 
be used throughout Japan. He returns to his home in KOdjimachi, hoping to find 
inspiration in his own household. 

What he gets instead is linguistic anarchy. Seinosuke himself was born and raised 
in Choshi domain, and naturally speaks the Choshi dialect. But he has married into 
a Satsuma family, and his wife and father-in-law speak the Satsuma dialect. Their 
five-year-old son is prone to an odd mix of both, and is precocious enough to use 
Choshi speech to cajole his father and Satsuma speech to please his grandfather. 
The Nangos’ maids are Edo locals, but the head maid speaks with a gentle uptown 
grace, while the younger maids chatter away in the rough-and-tumble downtown 
colloquial. The driver’s Tono accent is certainly confounding, although not nearly 
as much as the male servant’s Tsugaru tongue, which is practically incomprehensible 
to the rest of the household. The one person who can best deal with the chaos is a 
live-in university student from Nagoya who must often serve as the family inter- 
preter. As it turns out, Seinosuke’s challenge lies in his home as much as his office. 

One day, a thief breaks into the Nango residence. Having been caught in the act, 
he is surrounded by the entire household. Undaunted, the thief proudly announces 
himself, waves his sword, and repeatedly demands “jeneko.” But the household mills 
around, confused as to what the intruder is saying; it takes everyone a while to guess 
that “jeneko” must be some dialect for “valuables.” The thief, who turns out to be 
a fallen samurai from Aizu domain named Wakabayashi Torasaburo, can only slink 
away empty-handed, thwarted less by the Nangos’ vigilance than by his own pro- 
vincial tongue. 

This linguistic melting pot was cooked up by the dramatist Inoue Hisashi in his 
1985 play Kokugo gannen (Year One of Our National Language).! The story is not 
historical fact, of course, but neither is it sheer fiction, for Inoue simply compressed 


I thank Harold Bolitho, Andrew Gordon, and Dani Botsman for reading the original version of this 
article, and Okamoto Michihiro of Toyo University for giving me the opportunity to spend the summer 
of 2009 revising it. I am also grateful to the Institute of Comparative Cultures at Sophia University and 
the History Department at Vassar College, where I presented parts of this work. The First Kitakata 
Elementary School and Mizuho Elementary School in Fukushima prefecture kindly allowed me access 
to their archives. Feedback from five anonymous readers also improved this piece immensely. 


1 Inoue Hisashi, Kokugo gannen (Tokyo, 1986). 
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and dramatized the sort of speech plurality that pervaded Meiji Japan (1868-1912). 
At the time, there were more than a few Torasaburos who struggled to make their 
local speech understood, just as there were more than a few Seinosukes who hoped 
to devise a solution. The Nango household, in which there are far too many ways 
to say even simple words such as “loincloth”—tsuidana, hadamaki, shitaobi, shi- 
tanomono, heko, hekoshi, mawashi, or fundosu2?—is a tongue-in-cheek microcosm of 
Meiji Japan. 

In Inoue’s play, speech diversity serves a comedic effect, but to those who saw 
it as a threat to their nascent national life, this was no laughing matter. Scholars and 
officials in Tokyo were certainly not amused to find that a myriad of dialects split 
the Japanese archipelago “like squares on a checkerboard.”? Although Meiji Japan 
shared what could fairly be considered a single language in Japanese, that language, 
in daily practice, had long been spoken in countless local variations, some mutually 
intelligible, others far less so.3 “Even after the Restoration,” one leading linguist 
bemoaned in 1898, “the national language is not yet unified, and dialects still main- 
tain their influence upon each region.”4 Thirty years had already passed since the 
dawn of modern times, yet Meiji Japan seemed doomed to never quite sound the 
way a modern nation-state should. 

Local educators such as those in the Aizu region, now the western part of Fuku- 
shima prefecture in northeast Japan, often echoed such concerns. Aizu speech, which 
had been used for generations as a matter of course, was suddenly viewed as being 
“wrong.” When schoolteachers in the central Aizu town of Kitakata produced a local 
gazetteer in 1911, they included a table of the area’s vocabulary as many gazetteers 
had customarily done in the past. This time, however, they labeled their Aizu ver- 
nacular “dialects and mistaken speech,” which was contrasted against “correct 
speech,” that is, textbook Japanese.> In 1913, the principal of the Fukushima Pre- 
fectural Normal School toured several elementary schools in the Aizu region, and 
what he heard disturbed him. “The educators themselves must first correct their own 
dialects,” he found, “and the entire faculty must double their efforts at improving 
their students’ dialects.”° Some people in Aizu began to worry that, in a sense, they 
did not speak “Japanese.” 

What suddenly made one form of speech “correct” and another “wrong”? The 
answer to this question reveals the intimate historical ties between language and the 
nation-state, not only in Meiji Japan but just about everywhere a society struggled 
to nationalize. Japan was hardly the only place where ideologues passionately cou- 
pled language with nationhood. Johann Gottfried von Herder’s wishful insistence— 


? Miyake Yonekichi, “Kuniguni no namari kotoba ni tsukite,” in Bungaku hakase Miyake Yonekichi 
choshi, upper vol. (1884; repr., Tokyo, 1929), 810. 

3 In distinguishing between “language” and “dialects,” this article largely follows Stephen Barbour’s 
formulation. “Different ethnic groups and different nations are distinguished from each other by dif- 
ferent /anguages that are mutually unintelligible,” whereas “language differences that arise because of 
geographical and social barriers within a nation or an ethnic group produce not different languages but 
merely different dialects, which are mutually intelligible.” This definition suits this work’s contention that 
nations define language categories, not the other way around. Stephen Barbour, “Nationalism, Lan- 
guage, Europe,” in Stephen Barbour and Cathie Carmichael, eds., Language and Nationalism in Europe 
(Oxford, 2000), 12. 

4 Hoshina KOichi, “Hogen ni tsukite,” Teikoku bungaku 4, no. 7 (1898): 29-30. 

5 Kyodoshi (1911) at the First Kitakata Elementary School, Fukushima prefecture. 

6 “Shihan gakkocho no kansatsuki (ni),” Fukushima-ken kyoiku 29, no. 1 (January 1913): 34. 
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“For each people is a people; it has its national culture and language”—had its 
sympathizers across the globe. For them, “language was the soul of a nation” and 
“increasingly the crucial criterion of nationality.”’ A singular language, such na- 
tionalists hoped, let a people sing their unity for all to hear. Sometimes this idea was 
carried forth by literary inspiration, as Gyorgy Bessenyei’s magna opera helped birth 
Hungarian nationalism, and Ivar Aasen’s dictionary codified Norwegian linguistic 
nationalism.’ Sometimes it came by fiat, as when Emperor Joseph II decreed German 
to be the language of administration in the 1780s, or when the Russian Empire 
pushed Russian over Ukrainian and other competing tongues.? Sometimes ideo- 
logues sought unity in language only because nothing else would quite do, as hap- 
pened in Albania, Italy, and Germany."° Regardless of means or form, what Benedict 
Anderson called “a splendidly eng-European conception of nation-ness as linked to 
a private-property language” may have been a “dream,” but it was one dreamt well 
beyond Europe.'! 

If nationalists were hot about language, historians who study them have often 
been cool. As Joshua Fishman observed, many scholars remain cynical toward na- 
tionalist uses of language.!2 Eric Hobsbawm is among those who have taken to ex- 
posing the chicanery of language, especially a national one. “National languages,” 
Hobsbawm concluded, “are therefore almost always semi-artificial constructs and 
occasionally, like modern Hebrew, virtually invented. They are the opposite of what 
nationalist mythology supposes them to be, namely the primordial foundation of 
national culture and the matrices of the national mind.”!3 Critics have indicted na- 
tional languages as an accessory to a “programmatic mythology” that makes na- 
tionality seem more organic and destined than it is. Such artifice of language was 
certainly known to Ernest Renan, who warned that “languages are historical for- 
mations,” not essential determinants of nationality.!* Japanese historians have begun 
to express similar skepticism toward their own language, taking pains to denature 
it. Their iconoclasm is evident, for example, in Yasuda Toshiaki’s insistence to always 
put the term “national language”—kokugo—in quotes." Likewise, the social linguist 
I Yeonsuk has presented modern Japanese as a product of intellectual thought more 
than social reality, while the historian Osa Shizue has understood it as part of a 
constructed national culture that forcefully bound together an increasingly polyglot 
overseas empire.!° Their efforts have shown the purportedly ancient classical Jap- 


7 Johann Gottfried von Herder, Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Humankind (1784-1791), 
trans. Thomas Nenon, reprinted in Robert Bernasconi and Tommy L. Lott, eds., The Idea of Race (In- 
dianapolis, 2000), 26; Eric Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780 (Cambridge, 1990), 95. 

8 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (London, 1991), 73, 75. 

° Hugh Seton-Watson, Nations and States: An Inquiry into the Origins of Nations and the Politics of 
Nationalism (Boulder, Colo., 1977), 158-161; Theodore R. Weeks, Nation and State in Late Imperial 
Russia: Nationalism and Russification on the Western Frontier, 1863-1914 (DeKalb, Ill., 1996), 12-13. 

10 Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780, 53, 60, 98-99. 

11 Anderson, Imagined Communities, 68. : 

12 Joshua Fishman, Language and Nationalism: Two Integrative Essays (Rowley, Mass., 1973), 40, 47. 

13 Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780, 54. 

14 Ernest Renan, “Qu’est-ce qu’une nation?” (1882), trans. Martin Thom, in Geoff Eley and Ronald 
Grigor Suny, eds., Becoming National: A Reader (New York, 1996), 50. 

15 Yasuda Toshiaki, “Kokugo” no gendaishi (Tokyo, 2006); Yasuda, “Kokugo” to “hogen” no aida 
(Tokyo, 1999). 

16 | Yeonsuk, “Kokugo” to iu shisd (Tokyo, 1996); Osa Shizue, Kindai Nihongo to kokugo nashon- 
arizumu (Tokyo, 1998). 
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anese language, Yamato kotoba, to be less historically embedded than nationalists 
would have it. 

This sizable literature still leaves some opportunities for historians. Scholarship 
on the nation-language problem has often discounted, if not neglected, everyday 
speech and the problem of dialects. Hobsbawm, for one, held that “the controversial 
element is the written language, or the language spoken for public purposes,” 
whereas “the language(s) spoken within the private sphere of communication raise 
no serious problems even when it or they coexist with public languages.”!7 Similarly, 
even Nanette Twine’s otherwise useful work on Japanese language modernization 
focused on “the written language of public life,” turning to speech only as it impacted 
writing reform.'§ Others, including Tessa Carroll and Janet Hunter, have also dealt 
mostly with written Japanese, thus underselling the real and rather prevalent anxiety 
about the state of speech in Meiji Japan, and how this anxiety reflected changing 
attitudes toward national standardization in both officialdom and local practice.19 
Likewise, studies of different languages within contemporary Japan, such as Ainu 
and Ryukyuan, often end up reaffirming the boundaries of present-day Japanese and 
its dominant normativity.?° By contrast, a history of dialects reveals the internal vul- 
nerabilities of a language that is now assumed to be stable, but was not always so. 

The struggle over Japanese dialects shows that as Meiji-era language ‘architects 
confronted their historical inheritance, they found themselves wielding a double- 
edged sword. As Herbert Kelman noted, centralist policies designed to induce co- 
hesion, such as speech unification, could also end up becoming “major sources of 
disintegration and internal conflict within a national system.”2! Indeed, Elizabeth 
Berry and Karen Wigen have, in the Japanese context, rightly suggested that national 
integration could create a “paradoxical by-product in a growing sense of sub-national 
distinctions.”?2 The ironic possibility that a national language unwittingly formalizes 
linguistic differences within was as real in Japan as it was in, say, Great Britain, 
where, as Janet Sorensen showed, literary attempts to confirm British unity also 
“codified linguistic difference” as internally discrete “Scottish,” “Welsh,” “English,” 
and so on.?3 In this sense, dialects were no less historically formed than any national 
language, even if it is the latter that usually bears the brunt of anti-nationalist critique 
as a political artifice. The Japanese case demonstrates a dynamic historical interplay 
between national speech and dialects where one may have been just as invented as 
the other. 


17 Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780, 113. 

18 Nanette Twine, Language and the Modern State: The Reform of Written Japanese (London, 1991), 
a 

19 Tessa Carroll, Language Planning and Language Change in Japan (Richmond, 2001); Janet Hunter, 
“Language Reform in Meiji Japan: The Views of Maejima Hisoka,” in Sue Henny and Jean-Pierre 
Lehmann, eds., Themes and Theories in Modern Japanese History: Essays in Memory of Richard Storry 
(London, 1986), 101-120. 

20 E.g., John C. Maher and Kyoko Yashiro, eds., Multilingual Japan (Clevendon, 1995). 

21 Herbert Kelman, “Language as an Aid and Barrier to Involvement in the National System,” in Joan 
Rubin and Bjorn H. Jernudd, eds., Can Language Be Planned? Sociolinguistic Theory and Practice for 
Developing Nations (Honolulu, 1971), 21. 

22 Karen Wigen, “Culture, Power, and Place: The New Landscapes of East Asian Regionalism,” 
American Historical Review 104, no. 4 (October 1999): 1196. 

23 Janet Sorensen, The Grammar of Empire in Eighteenth-Century British Writing (Cambridge, 2000), 
ze 
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Nor was the problem of speech inconsistency simply a practical issue about fa- 
cilitating national administration or education. It also became a means to culturally 
delineate “regions,” where conflicting tongues stubbornly persisted, as a backward 
space that needed to be normalized, civilized, and nationalized. In their attempt to 
clarify and reify the elusive ideal of a singular “national language,” Meiji-era scholars 
and officials problematized provincial plurality as “dialects,” an anachronistic ob- 
stacle to modern linguistic unity. The newly negative implications assigned to dia- 
lects, when contrasted against the exalted notion of a national language, drove a 
wedge between regionality and nationhood. The nationalization of speech, however, 
was also racked by inherent tensions that would ultimately yield an unlikely place 
for provincial vernaculars in modern Japan (1868-present). 


THE SUPPOSED ANTIQUITY OF THE Japanese language notwithstanding, spoken Japa- 
nese as we know it today has a fairly short history. In Tokugawa Japan (1603-1868), 
no official standard speech existed, and dominant practices were elusive. Travelers 
and scholars certainly knew as much. In combing Japan for various medicinal plants 
to include in his 1709 pharmacological catalog Yamato honzo, Kaibara Ekken found 
that “the various provinces of this country each have their own produce and a speech 
distinct to that land. Therefore, any one thing can have a number of names. Few are 
the things that are known by the same name throughout the country in all four di- 
rections.”24 Even an elite no less educated and worldly than Yoshinobu, the last 
Tokugawa shogun, could only scratch his head when faced with regional discrep- 
ancies. “I once had a terrible time in a meeting with someone from Satsuma,” the 
shogun recalled. “No matter what he said, I could not understand him at all. Try as 
he might, I understood him not one bit . .. Higo people are almost as hard to make 
out as Satsuma people. There is quite a bit there too that I cannot understand.”?> 

One may well suppose that so-called Edo speech served as a lingua franca, but 
in Tokugawa Japan, the definition of a common speech was fluid. Most dialect dic- 
tionaries “translated” local words into Kyoto speech, not Edo speech as one might 
expect, until the latter half of the eighteenth century. Not until 1775, when the poet 
Koshigaya Gozan compiled Butsurui shoko, did a major dialect dictionary use Edo 
speech as its basis. Even then, Gozan also rendered many entries into Osaka and 
Kyoto equivalents, and he promoted Kyoto pronunciation as the most desirable. “If 
one wishes to achieve proper pronunciation,” Gozan advised, “nothing exceeds 
Kyoto speech.”2° Early modern Japan featured, at best, an informal dual currency. 
Kyoto speech maintained its classical cachet, while Edo speech could claim political 
utility. Most importantly, no one argued for the need to settle on one practice or 
another, for nothing compelled linguistic consistency or a normative way to con- 
ceptualize speech. 

In the absence of an absolute standard, then, the practical standard was whatever 
speech happened to be required in a given situation. This utilitarian and situational 


24 Sugimoto Tsutomu, Koshigaya Gozan: Hogen ni hikareta otoko (Urawa, 1989), 53. 

25 Shibusawa Eiichi, ed., Sekimukai hikki: Tokugawa Yoshinobuk6 kaisodan (Tokyo, 1966), 88-89. 

26 Koshigaya Gozan, Shokokuhogen Butsurui shoko, ed. Masamune Atsushi (1775; repr., Tokyo, 
1931), iii. 
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sensibility defined most early modern dialect dictionaries. Consequently, these texts 
were not broad, social prescriptives; instead, they served a specific purpose for a 
narrow audience. Yamamoto Tadayasu, a scholar in Owari domain, compiled Owari 
hogen in 1748 to help Owari merchants conduct business in Kyoto, just as the Nanbu 
samurai Hattori Taketaka’s 1790 Okuni tsuji familiarized his Morioka comrades with 
Edo speech to prepare them for their tour of duty in the distant shogunal capital. 
Some works even spoke to an audience of one. The Kyoto poet Yasuhara Teishitsu 
wrote Katakoto ostensibly for his ten-year-old son, who was picking up crude words 
from his friends and needed to be taught what his father deemed proper Kyoto 
speech. Like Hattori Taketaka in Nanbu, Hori Tokikatsu in Shonai domain wrote 
Shonai hamaogi in 1767 for just one purpose—to teach upper-class feminine Edo 
speech to the wife of a fellow domainal retainer who had been newly transferred to 
a post in Edo.”’ Tokikatsu advised his friend’s wife on the latest trends in Edo speech 
and cautioned her against spoken faux pas for which she might be ridiculed in the 
capital. These early modern texts served as a handy guide to an unfamiliar urban 
culture. They were not politicized invectives bent on imposing a universal norm, as 
their modern counterparts would later do. 

Nor did anyone bother to designate one style as more correct than another for 
Tokugawa society at large. Koshigaya Gozan’s view in Butsurui shoko, the only di- 
alect dictionary to be published to the public, was representative. “Even in central 
Japan, there are colloquial ways of speaking; while even in the peripheries of both 
eastern and western Japan, there are formal ways of speaking,” he explained. “It is 
difficult to say which is right and which is wrong.”28 Even Yasuhara Teishitsu, who 
clearly celebrated Kyoto speech, acknowledged that “differences in pitch are the 
natural way of the land, and there is no right or wrong.”2? Most premodern com- 
mentators accepted the situationality and relativity of speech. The linguistic world 
order imagined in most language reference works had no absolute center, no fixed 
gauge against which all regional deviations might be measured and judged. 

Tokugawa-period commentators associated speech less with geographical place 
than with the speaker’s personal sophistication. Speech marked one’s breeding and 
cultivation, as Inawashiro Ken’iku pointed out. “No matter the province,” the poet 
observed, “people of the middling class and above do not use improper speech.”3° 
For Yasuhara Teishitsu, too, speech was a function of acculturation, not place of 
origin. The reason why Kyoto speech had deteriorated, he explained, was that “the 
people of the middling class and below use vulgar speech,” and this had spread 
among greater Kyoto society, “misleading the culturally refined and becoming the 
way of the land.”3! Teishitsu’s hostility toward dialects stemmed from his anxiety that 
audible signifiers of self-cultivation had become less telling. For all his conceited 
valuation of “pure” Kyoto speech, he never sought to impose it upon those outside 

27 Hamaogi, or “reed,” appears in the title of multiple reference works on dialects because it was 
synonymous with dialects. The association derives from the linked verse (renga) “As places change, so 
do names / ‘ashi’ in Nanba is ‘hamaogi’ in Ise.” 

28 Koshigaya, Shokokuhogen Butsurui shoko, iii. 

29 Yasuhara Teishitsu, Katakoto, ed. Masamune Atsushi (1650; repr., Tokyo, 1931), 109. This passage 
appears in the preface to vol. 3 of Ukiyokagami, a supplement to Katakoto. 

30 Both Inawashiro Ken’iku and Yasuhara Teishitsu used the word chuhin to refer to a middling level 


of one’s cultural sophistication, rather than a Marxist sense of class. 
31 Yasuhara, Katakoto, 109. 
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Kyoto. For Teishitsu, it was enough that learned gentlemen of the ancient capital 
such as he and his son spoke proper Kyoto speech. Teishitsu’s desire to maintain 
regional speech distinction followed the convention of his day, which called for locals 
to speak locally and according to their lot. 

This is not to say, of course, that Tokugawa-period discussions about speech were 
entirely value-free. For example, the increasing popularity of Edo-based literary 
genres such as the comical kokkeibon and the melodramatic ninjobon helped bring 
Edo speech into vogue in the early nineteenth century. In 1836 the popular writer 
Tamenaga Shunsui boasted, “Recently, girls in various domains have been learning 
the latest Edo speech by reading my books.” In some promotional copy that he wrote 
for his own book Azuma kotoba gidansho, Shunsui claimed, “This book can teach girls 
from various domains the specifics of Edo speech. Not only can they also learn about 
Edo customs and speak and carry themselves as a true Edoite, they can use the book 
as a guide to fashionable speech.”2? Here was one writer who imagined a provincial 
audience clamoring for the latest urban speech over the local, if for nothing besides 
vanity. 

By the same token, some found value in rural speech precisely because they were 
removed from the center. It was this distance, they believed, that allowed dialects 
to retain the qualities of a pristine, indigenous language. The search by so-called 
nativist scholars (kokugakusha) for an original language free of continental influence 
led them to, among others, rural speech. As the famous nativist Motoori Norinaga 
declared in 1799, “In the countryside is where words from the past remain.” One 
did not need to be a nativist to elevate rural over urban forms of speech for their 
supposed purity and antiquity. Koshigaya Gozan justified his interest in provincial 
vernaculars in much the same way. “City-dwellers’ language is muddied by Chinese, 
and they have virtually forgotten their classical legacies,” he explained. “By contrast, 
rural folks use local speech that is greatly accented and distinct to their village or 
their town. But because they are simple and rustic, they have truly not forgotten their 
ancient legacies.”>4 By romanticizing dialects as “authentically Japanese,” such pre- 
modern thinkers validated provincial plurality yet again. 

This appreciation of diversity was made possible by the contemporary geopo- 
litical structure, which required little in the way of speech unity; if anything, the 
environment encouraged variety. As Tokugawa Japan was composed of some 250 
distinct political units called domains, regional inconsistency was taken as a fact of 
life, and it was never regarded as a matter of the state. Those who bothered to think 
about speech did so strictly within cultural and literary confines. There was nothing 
politically objectionable about linguistic localism, and no one expressed the need or 
desire for greater integrity and universality. Those were concerns for a peculiarly 
modern moment. 


THAT MOMENT CAME WHEN THE nation-state imperative arrived with the Meiji Res- 
toration in 1868. New nationalist premises and frameworks now pressed themselves 
32 Komatsu Hisao, Edo jidai no kokugo Edogo (Tokyo, 1985), 60-61. 
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upon discussions about language. Whereas the matter of speech had been divorced 
from polity in Tokugawa times, Meiji-era commentators were quick to marry the two, 
thus introducing a distinctly modern way to conceptualize language in provocative 
political terms. If the French Revolution was “suspicious of dialects,” then so, too, 
was the Meiji Restoration. Just as a French state previously indifferent to linguistic 
inconsistency was “replaced by an ideology that embraced unity as a positive good 
and recognized language as a significant factor in achieving it,” a newly national 
Imperial Japan took a similar turn from catholicity toward sameness.35 

By the 1880s, scholars and public ideologues routinely pitched linguistic unity as 
an urgent goal for the entire national collective, eagerly insisting that a now-national 
people speak as one. In 1889, the Tokyo Imperial University linguist Ueda Kazutoshi 
reverently described a common national language as the “spiritual lifeblood” that 
must course through the new body politic.3° Aoda Setsu’s tellingly titled Hogen 
kairyoron (On Rectifying Dialects) in 1888 was also premised on a nationalist logic: 
“That fellow countrymen cannot understand the same speech,” the Fukushima 
schoolteacher complained, “is much to be lamented.”37 Such anxiety was rare in 
earlier times, for nothing had linked language and polity as modern nationhood 
demanded. 

Meiji-era rhetoric about language thus came to be delivered in a nationalized 
shrill typical of the times. This was predictably true of politicians such as Inoue 
Kowashi, a leading Meiji statesman and constitutional architect, who certainly ex- 
pected a national people to behold their language with due solemnity. “The Japanese 
people must revere their distinct national language,” he implored schoolteachers in 
1893 as the minister of education, “just as they would their country’s fate.”38 Lin- 
guistic research centers sprouted in the 1880s and endowed language with similar 
political gravity. The National Language Pedagogical Institute (Kokugo Denshijo), 
established in 1888, intoned, “The national language solidifies the national polity. 
The national language lives and dies with our native land, prospers and fades with 
our native land,” while the Linguistics Research Institute (Gengo Torishirabejo), 
founded in the same year, also equated language with “the vitality of the state.”3° 

The breathless exaltation of speech unity in the early and mid-Meiji years, how- 
ever, only revealed the sorry fact that it did not exist. As I Yeonsuk argued, Meiji 
Japan was short on “faith that, no matter what linguistic change might occur in re- 
ality, there exists an unquestionably transcendent linguistic unity.”4° The neologisms 
“national language” (kokugo) and “standard speech” (hyojungo) were called upon 
to deliver that elusive transcendence and unity. However, the subsequent struggle 
to substantiate and propagate those new ideals betrayed underlying uncertainties 
about Japanese language and, by extension, Japanese nationhood. This was the new 


35 Eugen Weber, Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization of Rural France, 1870-1914 (Stanford, 
Cality £976), 81,572. 

36 Ueda Kazutoshi, “Kokugo to kokka to,” in Ueda, Kokugo no tame (Tokyo, 1895), 12. 

37 Aoda Setsu, Hogen kairyoron (Fukushima, 1888), 50. 

38 Inoue Kowashi, “Kokugo kyoin no koshukai enzetsu,” in Inoue Kowashi Denki Hensan iinkai, ed., 
Inoue Kowashi den shiryohen, 6 vols. (1893; repr., Tokyo, 1966), 5: 434. 

39 “Kokugo denshijo shushisho,” in Sato Kan, Nihongogaku shinron (Tokyo, 1891), 120-122; “Gengo 
torishirabejo seiritsu shushi,” in Yamamoto Masahide, ed., Kindai buntai keisei shiryo shisei hassei hen 
(1888; repr., Tokyo, 1978-1979), 438. 

40 T Yeonsuk, “Kokugo” to iu shiso, iv. 
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context that redefined regional variance as an unhappy antithesis to the wishful thesis 
that Japan’s language articulates the unity of its speakers. 

The new “principle of nationality” insisted that ethnic unity and speech unity go 
hand in hand; dialects threatened to tear the two apart.‘! In 1884, the linguist Ueda 
Kazutoshi warned of “dialectism” where “even though we are all Japanese, it is like 
meeting foreigners.”4? Like Ueda, Aoda Setsu went so far as to suggest that speech 
diversity would sever the bonds of ethnicity. He was disturbed to find that, linguis- 
tically, he might have more in common with a Westerner than a fellow Japanese. 
Aoda, a schoolteacher from western Japan, had accepted a teaching job in Fuku- 
shima in the distant northeast. On a train to Fukushima, he happened to sit beside 
a woman from Sendai and an Englishman. He tried to strike up a conversation with 
the woman, but found that “her speech was extremely difficult to comprehend, and 
I could not have a single comfortable conversation with her.” Dispirited, Aoda 
turned to the Englishman and was shocked to find that he was able to converse better 
with the foreigner because he knew some English.43 The anecdote’s veracity aside, 
Aoda’s point was that dialects could render a Japanese less Japanese. Never had 
linguistic inconsistency been problematized so dramatically. 

The nation-state imperative cultivated a new political consciousness that would 
reinterpret a familiar social reality as a threat to national fortune and social progress. 
Concerned scholars now associated linguistic provincialism with Japan’s feudal past. 
As Okakura Yoshisaburo, a professor of English literature at Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, explained, “The fact that virtually every province has its own distinct speech 
is a natural result of the long-lingering feudal structure.”** The linguist Tojo Misao 
also blamed speech irregularity on feudalism. “In the Edo period,” he wrote, “when 
each domain drew the curtains against other domains and set up barriers along its 
borders to restrict outsiders, the division between dialects became increasingly se- 
vere.”45 What some had earlier prized as an heirloom from antiquity was now dis- 
dained as an awkward vestige that had no place in modern society. 

When speech localization was thus reinterpreted as an anachronism, dialects 
were inevitably pitted against the grand notion of civilization, another buzzword that 
came easily to the lips of many Meiji-era commentators. Aoda Setsu made this abun- 
dantly clear in his caustic On Rectifying Dialects. The title of one section, “All Dialects 
Are Vulgar,” captures the polemic spirit of the transplanted schoolteacher, who was 
dismayed by the state of speech in the unfamiliar northeast. When he first arrived 
in Fukushima prefecture, he happened to catch sight of an attractive woman. At first 
glance, she struck him as “no more than twenty-eight years old, with a refined ap- 
pearance—truly a pure beauty.” Or so he thought, until she opened her mouth. To 
his disgust, “every word of every story was spoken in a vulgar dialect that was terribly 
unbearable. Someone I had first thought was a real beauty quickly turned into just 
another crude little wench.” What might have earlier been passed off as a laughable 
encounter with an unsophisticated country girl was now taken as an affront to civ- 


41 Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780, 96, 101. 

42 Ueda Kazutoshi, “Shogaku no kyoka ni kokugo no ikka o moukuru no gi,” Dai Nippon kyoikukai 
zasshi, special ed. 2 (1884): 130-138. 

43 Aoda, Hogen kairyoron, 5. 

44 Okakura Yoshisaburo, Nihongogaku ippan (Tokyo, 1890), 161. 
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ilization. For Aoda, the barbarity of dialects compromised the spread of civilization 
in Japan at large, baring his country’s backwardness for the world to see. “Dialects 
are numerous in an isolated, barbarous age,” he explained, while “they are few in 
an open, enlightened society.”4° If Japan wanted to advance toward civilization, he 
asked, “How much longer can we continue to protect the dialect of every little distant 
region? Dialects must be improved immediately. Vulgar speech must be eradicated 
immediately.”47 Aoda thus equated the orderly singularity of “national language” 
with civilization, and the haphazard multiplicity of “dialects” with barbarity. 

From this perspective, a nation split by clashing tongues threatened to veer off 
the tracks of “civilization and enlightenment” altogether. Dialects became a daily 
reminder of an embarrassing past that Japan would have to overcome if it wanted 
to become respectable in a world dominated by relatively mature nation-states. Na- 
tionally minded ideologues zealously pointed out—often to the point of exaggera- 
tion—that Western nations already enjoyed their enviable “standard language” and 
Gemeinsprache, while Japan did not.*8 In making language a part of Japan’s modern 
national culture, these Meiji-era ideologues rejected provincial diversity as a feature 
of that culture. Within this dominant framework, dialects had seemingly met their 
doom. A so-called “dialect eradication movement” appeared eminently desirable 
and politically inevitable. 


THE TASK OF DETERMINING THE new fate of dialects fell largely to scholars freshly 
trained in Western-style linguistics. Although they were academics, their mission was 
politically charged, as was their environment. Most of them had been trained at 
Tokyo Imperial University, where they later taught, and they often participated in 
state projects as members of government committees and think tanks. Some of them 
wielded considerable influence over policy formation, especially at the Ministry of 
Education. These men conducted themselves as scholar-officials, part academic and 
part politician. 

Perhaps the most representative scholar-official was Ueda Kazutoshi. The son of 
an Owari samurai, he studied linguistics first at the Imperial University under the 
English linguist Basil Hall Chamberlain, then in Germany and France between 1891 
and 1894.49 After his return, he taught at the Imperial University, where he estab- 
lished the Imperial Japanese Language Research Center (Teikoku Kokugo 
Kenkyushitsu) in 1897 and trained several important linguists, including Hoshina 
Koichi, Tojo Misao, and Shinmura Izuru. As the head of the Ministry of Education’s 
Compulsory Education Agency, Ueda was instrumental in establishing Japanese 
(kokugo) as a school subject in 1900 and in the formation of the National Language 


46 Aoda, Hogen kairyoron, 25. 

47 Tbid., 9. 

48 Ueda Kazutoshi explained that the neologism hydjungo was the Japanese rendering of these two 
foreign terms. Ueda, “Hydjungo ni tsukite,” Teikoku bungaku 1, no. 1 (January 1895): 14-23. Shioda 
Norikazu and I Yeonsuk both mistakenly credit Ueda as having been the first to use the term hydjungo, 
in 1895; in fact, Okakura Yoshisaburo used it in 1890 in Nihongogaku ippan. 

49 Ueda may have been the inspiration for the Hirosawa Shuichiro character in Inoue Hisashi’s Ko- 
kugo gannen. Like Ueda, Hirosawa is from Nagoya, studies at the Imperial University, and tries to bring 
order to the polyglot household as a linguistic go-between. 
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Research Council (Kokugo Chosa Iinkai) in 1902, which he chaired. “Doctor Ueda 
was a scholarly politician,” Hoshina Koichi recalled of his mentor. “He was not the 
type to sit in his study reading and researching like a typical scholar.”5° A linguist 
on a political mission, Ueda Kazutoshi reflected just how politicized the issue of 
language had become in Meiji Japan. 

One overarching objective shared by Ueda and his fellow scholar-officials was to 
promote a speech unity befitting the modern nation that Meiji Japan aspired to be. 
They disagreed, however, on how to bring this about. Some took the sanguine view 
that if dialects were a legacy of premodern structural limitations, they would nat- 
urally dissipate with the onset of modernity. Miyake Yonekichi, a historian and a 
charter member of the Dialect Studies Society (Hogen Torishirabe Nakama), an- 
ticipated that as transportation and communication improved, “dialects spoken in 
various regions will not only intermingle, they will be assimilated into the one that 
is most widely used, while all others will eventually fade away.”> 

Such optimism notwithstanding, the technological advances, greater social mo- 
bility, and political liberalism of the Meiji era did not eliminate dialects. To the 
contrary, it was precisely those forces of modernity that brought the problem of 
dialects to a head. Consider, for example, the 1888 book Izumo kotoba no kakiyose, 
a collection of Izumo vernacular compiled by the Shimane Board of Education. As 
its preface explained, “In the past, because the realm of one’s activities was limited, 
no one felt the inconvenience” of dialects. But now “one deals with people of the 
western provinces in the morning and speaks with people of the east and north in 
the evening. Today, as the world has become a smaller place, the inconvenience [of 
dialects] hardly needs to be mentioned.”52 Even those in a remote area such as Shi- 
mane could now imagine a sense of national proximity and connectedness, causing 
them to rediscover speech diversity as a hindrance. An expansion of the daily sphere 
had fostered the problem of dialects, not solved it. 

The apparent lack of improvement made some scholar-officials impatient with 
the promise of natural progress. At a time when convention dictated that officialdom 
should expedite national development of all sorts, many regarded language in the 
same light. Even as Miyake Yonekichi foresaw linguistic unity down the road, he 
warned, “We should not wring our hands waiting for that day to come. We must do 
our very best to facilitate and hasten this process.”>3 The restless Aoda Setsu agreed. 
“We cannot wait for the natural improvement of dialects,” he urged. “Human effort 
must be added.”°4 

Leading scholar-officials promoted the concept of “artificial refinement” as they 
began to envision a single, constructed speech that would replace the numerous 
dialects. In the 1890s, Ueda Kazutoshi outlined a general scheme that was more or 
less adopted by his colleagues and successors. To create a new standard, Ueda 
planned to take “educated middle-class Tokyo speech,” which was uniquely “qual- 
ified for this honor,” and “artificially refine” it. This “ideal, artificial” language would 


50 Hoshina KOichi, “Gakumonteki seijika to shite no Ueda hakase,” Kydiku 5, no. 12 (1937): 24. 
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then be delivered to the public through the new compulsory education system “to 
most effectively make the greatest number of people use it.”55 Ueda’s student 
Hoshina Koichi pushed the notion of “artificial refinement” further into a frontal 
attack on dialects. “We must artificially intervene and strive to reach our goal 
quickly,” Hoshina implored. “What I mean by artificial intervention is to establish 
a standard speech and destroy dialects.”56 

At first glance, this scheme seemed to offer no place for dialects, except as targets 
of eradication. Yet dialects lived to see another day, for a new use was found for 
them. Because a national language—however desirable it was said to be—did not 
yet exist, scholar-officials had to mobilize dialects in their search to create one. They 
necessarily turned to dialects as the building blocks for a new national standard, even 
as they aimed, ultimately, to destroy those dialects. For the time being, provincial 
speech, theoretically a barrier to linguistic unity, was repurposed as a stepping-stone 
toward linguistic unity, thus effectively licensing nationalist uses of dialects. 

Inspired by Ueda’s idea that “a transcendental standard language that is more 
correct than the various dialects shall be culled from existing dialects,” scholar-of- 
ficials began to systematically catalogue and study dialects.57 This was the stated goal 
of the Dialect Studies Society, which was founded in 1884 for the purpose of col- 
lecting dialects and making its findings available to the academic community and the 
public.°® In the same spirit, the Linguistics Research Institute commissioned Ueda 
and Okakura to conduct fieldwork in Sendai in 1889. Okakura compiled Sendai 
speech through oral interviews while Ueda gathered relevant local texts.59 The use- 
fulness of dialects in defining standard speech was officially institutionalized when 
the Ministry of Education established the National Language Research Council in 
1902 at Ueda’s behest. It brought together some of the leading linguists of the day, 
including Hoshina, Okakura, and Shinmura, with Ueda serving as director. The last 
of the council’s four stated objectives—“To survey dialects and settle upon a stan- 
dard language”—declared that dialects would assist in the formation of a new na- 
tional standard. The council, along with the Imperial Japanese Language Research 
Center, conducted many dialect compilations until it was dissolved in 1913. Its 1905 
report explained in great detail how the findings informed the council’s efforts to 
systematize standard speech. 

Provincial vernaculars also proved indispensable for clarifying the otherwise 
vague notion of a national language. In his Kokugo no tame (For Our National Lan- 
guage), published in 1895, Ueda Kazutoshi called upon dialects to help define his 
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ideal modern Japanese. The book’s political charge is obvious from its fawning fron- 
tispiece, which proclaims, “National language is the shield of the imperial household. 
National language is the compassionate mother of the people.” Kokugo no tame was 
Ueda’s paean to the wonders of a truly national language, one he had to deliver so 
strenuously to compensate for its very absence. 

At pains to define the abstruse, Ueda resorted to ethereal imageries and purple 
rhetoric. He described national language as “a kind of music, a kind of heavenly 
gospel,” and a “compassionate mother” who “upon our birth takes us upon her lap 
and gently teaches us our national thoughts and feelings.”©! Because standard lan- 
guage was so vacuous, Ueda needed something against which it could be given firmer 
shape. For this, he turned to dialects, which he invoked as a foil to an ideal, but as 
yet nonexistent, national norm. “Standard language,” he explained by negation, “dif- 
fers from so-called dialects, which can only be used by the people of a limited area. 
It is that which can be understood by most people throughout the country.”° Ueda 
thus positioned dialects as a useful contrast to better imagine his amorphous ideal. 
This created an awkward symbiosis between national and regional speech, where one 
could be defined only in terms of the other, yet the former was to destroy the latter. 
Such a conceptual scheme only revealed how unfixed and immaterial his ideal was. 
Ueda yearned for a “compassionate mother” precisely because he, like everyone else 
seeking the comforts of a national language, was an orphan. 


IN THE MEU! ERA, new standards of linguistic difference and desirability, as set by 
academia and officialdom in Tokyo, were introduced to localities throughout the 
empire. Aizu in northeast Japan was no exception. There, as elsewhere, new na- 
tionalist values reshaped local understandings of long-familiar speech. However, 
while most locals internalized the centrist idea that their vernacular was now 
“wrong,” they did not always swallow it whole. In fact, some Fukushima educators 
took it upon themselves to reinterpret and even resist new conventions. In the early 
1910s, faculty at the First Sukagawa Higher Elementary School in south-central 
Fukushima prefecture established guidelines for teaching their first-year pupils. 
Their stance on speech defied central directives. The schoolteachers refused to dis- 
miss dialects as “vulgar speech that must not be spoken even for a day.” Dialects, 
they insisted, “are in fact like wild grass that grows naturally in this fine pasture called 
national language.” While the teachers accepted that “linguists and educators must 
cultivate standard speech like good farmers and gardeners,” they also argued that 
“dialects grow naturally, and if they are eliminated, then our linguistic world would 
turn barren ... Why should dialects be eliminated?”® 

As a compromise, these educators offered their own understanding of linguistic 
normativity. They defined “correct speech” as not only the Tokyo-based style pushed 
by government textbooks, but also the one “spoken by the upper class in the city of 
Sukagawa.” Correspondingly, they defined “dialects” only as “the vulgar and incor- 
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rect speech used by students” and “the lower class in this city.”°* The schoolteachers 
here refused to categorize all local speech as “dialect,” as officials in Tokyo were 
wont to do. Instead, Sukagawa educators made the distinction between desirable 
speech and undesirable speech more qualitative and socially dependent, not nec- 
essarily geographically determined. Thus they maintained the possibility that pro- 
vincial people could, and did, speak “proper” Japanese. 

The vehemence that fueled theoretical linguistic discourse in officialdom was 
often tempered in local practice. There is little evidence that speech correction was 
on the Fukushima prefectural education agenda in the nineteenth century. Those 
applying to the prefecture for education-related jobs did not need to demonstrate 
their ability to speak standard Japanese. A section on the application form titled 
“Speech” inquired only about the candidates’ physiological ability to speak clearly, 
not their local accents.°> Nor did the Fukushima Prefectural Normal School’s cur- 
riculum for training elementary schoolteachers in 1900 specify any speech require- 
ments for its would-be teachers.® Only after 1900 did Fukushima prefecture begin 
to address speech in its education policy, and even then only in broad and perfunc- 
tory terms. In 1915, the prefecture outlined six general goals, one of which was “to 
promote the correction of pronunciation and dialects.” That this bare, insipid guide- 
line was repeated verbatim in 1916, 1917, and 1928-1931 suggests both the persis- 
tence of the problem and bureaucratic lethargy in correcting that problem.” 

Records indicate that educators struggled to introduce local children to the new 
national speech. Bearing witness to their difficulties were official government in- 
spectors, dispatched to schools nationwide under the prewar system of “school in- 
spections.” In 1901, the Ministry of Education sent Hoshina KOichi to observe Jap- 
anese classes at the Kitakata Higher Elementary School in central Aizu.*8 
Unfortunately, Hoshina left no written impressions of Aizu speech, but a few other 
inspectors’ reports are archived in several area schools, including Mizuho Elemen- 
tary School just outside the city of Fukushima. In 1904, the county education in- 
spector, Arai Atsushi, identified six major shortcomings at the school, the first of 
which noted, “In general, more time should be devoted to speech. Make the students 
practice their speech and correct their pronunciation.” An observer who visited Mi- 
zuho in 1914 also noted that textbook speech and real speech remained far apart. 
“Strive to correct dialect and pronunciation,” he curtly instructed, as did another 
inspector a year later.°° 

Inspectors’ reports are cursory; more revealing is a diary kept by a schoolteacher 
in the southern Aizu town of Tajima named Hoshi Ishichiro. When Hoshi wrote his 
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diary entries in 1901, he was thirty-five years old and a fourteen-year teaching vet- 
eran, having taught at Nagata Elementary School in Tajima since 1889. He taught 
a variety of subjects but seemed to struggle with Japanese especially. Hoshi’s troubles 
stemmed largely from children who brought their native tongue into the classroom. 
On October 10, 1901, one boy’s prized cicada shell—which he must have been keep- 
ing carefully since summer—was shattered by his classmates, and the boy made the 
mistake of complaining about it to his teacher in the Aizu vernacular. This earned 
him not sympathy but a reprimand from Hoshi, who used this opportunity to remind 
his students not to use such localisms at school.” 

Accordingly, the faculty set out to deal with dialects,in the classroom. “Language 
improvement should begin gradually,” they decided. “The teacher should write in 
his or her notebook which words need to be corrected. For example, ‘motte ko’ is 
an incorrect way to say ‘bring it here’; ‘motte oide’ is correct . . . Be careful of students 
using expressions such as ‘iganéka?’ to ask, ‘Shall we go?’ and ‘inbé’ to reply, ‘Let’s 
go.’”7! Before the students could be corrected, however, the teachers themselves had 
to be corrected. Hoshi listed in his diary some examples of dialect that his colleagues 
reflexively used, and insisted that all teachers replace them with proper standard 
Japanese. “If the teacher pays attention to the language he uses toward his students,” 
he wishfully noted in his diary, “this will help improve the students’ speech.””* Ev- 
idently, even teachers slipped into their accustomed tongue from time to time. No 
wonder the three government inspectors who visited the school on December 18 
were displeased by what they heard. “As for the subject of Japanese, speech must 
be improved and regional dialects must gradually be eliminated,” they ordered.73 
“Wild grass” would not be weeded out so easily. 


INTELLECTUALS, OFFICIALS, AND EDUCATORS attached an ever-evolving set of political 
and cultural meanings to dialects in Meiji Japan, but as lived social reality, dialects 
could mean something relatively prosaic. Individual experiences varied, of course, 
but Shiba Gord’s is suggestive. After Aizu domain surrendered in the Restoration 
War of 1868, the eight-year-old samurai was taken to Tokyo as a prisoner of war. 
Released in late 1869, he became a live-in errand boy in Tokyo for a man named 
Mori Kydsuke. In MGri’s Tosa household, Goro found himself a tongue-tied out- 
sider. “I was by far the youngest and understood not a word of the Tosa dialect,” 
he recalled. “Members of the Mori household were unable to understand my accent, 
and made me the butt of their jokes.””4 Later, as a young student learning French 
in the Imperial Army Cadet School, Goro’s Aizu tongue betrayed him yet again. “As 
an Aizu native, I was unable to distinguish the sounds denoted by i and e, ri and yu. 
I was ridiculed by my classmates for this, but worse, it meant I would never be able 
to master even the rudiments of the French language”—a big problem because the 
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school was run in French.’> But did this render the future Imperial Army general 
socially dysfunctional? Difficulty with French aside, he in fact adapted to Tokyo 
speech fairly quickly. Within two months or so of living in the capital, he could 
“understand the Edo dialect, and even reproduce it reasonably well.””6 

Shiba Goro’s experience, though unique, suggests that dialects hardly hindered 
everyday functioning even in the early Meiji era, when regional speech abounded. 
The severity of Japanese dialects is a matter of relativity, but it seems safe enough 
to say—Meiji-era alarmists notwithstanding—that the Japanese people were not 
hopelessly sundered by speech. Differences were never so paramount nor was ad- 
aptation so difficult as to incapacitate society. The Japanese case resonates with 
Clifford Geertz’s conclusion regarding similar dialectal variety in China that “lin- 
guistic diversity does not inevitably lead to a primordial conflict over language of 
such intensity as to threaten the very foundation of the state.””7 Moments of con- 
fusion and embarrassment were surely common, but there were always enough com- 
monalities in the language to prevent serious daily malfunctions or lasting social 
cleavages. 

Speech diversity, then, was not a problem of function; rather, it was a problem 
of political psychology. The specter of speech dissonance was always more symbolic 
than material. The fear that dialects would endanger national unity was much ex- 
aggerated. All the same, this fear spoke volumes about a greater anxiety: how ill- 
prepared Japanese society seemed for nationalization, especially compared to the 
West. Never mind that many contemporary Western nations may have been no more 
linguistically unified than Japan; three out of four people in Wales chose Welsh over 
English as late as the 1880s, half of France did not speak French during the Third 
Republic, and Italian was hardly dominant in Italy even around 1900.78 What mat- 
tered was the self-perception that Japan lacked a metronome, without which a new 
national ensemble might fall into a cacophony of a thousand sounds. Insecurities 
about language—which are apparent not only in misgivings about dialects but also 
in the so-called genbun itchi movement to make written and spoken styles uniform, 
and the propositions to abolish Chinese characters or adopt English as a national 
language—expressed deeper insecurities about the frailties of budding Japanese na- 
tionhood. That is also to say that Japanese language played a role in nation-state 
formation more as an ex post facto result of nationality than as its source. Language, 
whose inadequacies seemed glaring, provided little proof of Japan’s unity. Instead, 
it was something that nervous ideologues had to scramble to fix and retrofit to a 
still-unproven polity. We have here a case of a nation engendering nationalism, not 
the other way around as Ernest Gellner offered.” 

Like national language, dialects, too, were a discursive product of an anxious 
historical moment. Meiji-era yearnings for modern nationality suddenly beheld a 
long-familiar social practice as uncivilized and undesirable, making “dialects” no less 
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a modern creation than their counterpart “national language.” Far from being a fixed 
linguistic object, dialects proved instead to be a dynamic, historically contingent cul- 
tural category.8° In Tokugawa times, they were largely defined vis-a-vis other dia- 
lects; in Meiji times, they were largely defined vis-a-vis a new transcendent norm, 
transformed into a national blemish and condemned to obsolescence. While pro- 
gressive, forward-looking commentators often scourged them as a signature of feu- 
dalism, dialects were not merely artifacts from the past. They should also be rec- 
ognized as a modern conception that accompanied a nascent nation’s aspiration to 
appear more self-evident. 

Language politics of the Meiji era did ultimately succeed in substantiating the 
illusion of a national language. Those efforts—abetted by vernacular literary pio- 
neers such as Futabatei Shimei and Tsubouchi Shdyo in the 1880s; a new breed of 
public intellectuals, including Fukuzawa Yukichi and Nishi Amane, who wrote in an 
accessible colloquial; and emerging mass media—have all but naturalized the con- 
cept of kokugo in Japan today.*! Contrary to expectations, however, attempts to 
construct a national language inadvertently, yet perhaps necessarily, also affirmed 
the reality of dialects and, eventually, the value of regional variation. Ironically, the 
drive to eradicate dialects secured a place for them in national life. This dialectic 
is an inevitable fallacy of difference creation: diversity grows more obvious even as 
uniformity deepens, for one continually makes the other more visible and mean- 
ingful. 

Meiji officialdom’s sense of urgency about linguistic inconsistency was never 
quite shared by educators on the ground. In time, even the elites’ worries were grad- 
ually allayed. After peaking in the late nineteenth century, much of the fevered rhet- 
oric subsided, and some scholars began to question the excessive manipulation of 
speech. Shinmura Izuru, a student of Ueda Kazutoshi and the original editor of the 
authoritative dictionary Kojien, warned as much in 1904. “If a certain model is pro- 
moted to an extreme, it will inevitably rob speech of its vitality,” he cautioned. “Even 
if a standard is established, this is merely a legal act. We must remember that real 
speech operates within reality, and that legality and reality are ever-changing.”*? 

That reality did change in the early Showa era (1926-1989), when the politics of 
rural revitalization redefined “regions” and their practices once more. Skepticism 
toward forced national speech as well as appreciation of regional diversity only grew 
after the Meiji era. The premier issue of the journal Dialects (Hogen) in 1931 featured 
a congratulatory preface by an unlikely author. “Dialect is a speech that is perfectly 
appropriate for the people of that region. There is no reason whatsoever to feel that 
speaking in dialect is shameful or strange,” he wrote. “We must not think of dialects 
as something generally undesirable or useless.”®? In so saying, the now-elderly Ueda 
Kazutoshi was clearly backing off his earlier stance. Indeed, toward the end of his 
long career, he may have conceded the futility of his Meiji-era efforts. “Professor 
Ueda said quite clearly to me that altering speech seems impossible,” a student of 
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his recalled. “I think Professor Ueda realized, late in his life, that he should not have 
done what he did.”84 

Times would soon change enough that locals, including those in Aizu, could even 
boast of their dialect, and make it a useful part of their own myths and self-images. 
By 1935, the editors of The Fukushima Dialect Dictionary could proudly declare, “The 
greatness of this region’s dialect is the greatness of our ancestors. For example, it 
was this dialect that cultivated the spirit of the White Tiger Brigade of Aizu, the 
pinnacle of the Way of the Samurai.” Provincial vernacular was now celebrated as 
bona fide regional culture—maybe even a national one. “There is no living national 
language other than dialects,” the editors concluded, daring to make the two one and 
the same.*5 What was once a means to denigrate the region could, under more fa- 
vorable circumstances, help recover the region’s worth. 

Dialect eradication proved to be a brief and exceptional chapter in Japan’s mod- 
ern language politics. The nation-state imperative precipitated a burst of fear and 
distress in the later nineteenth century, but as Japanese nationhood showed signs of 
substance and durability, it could more confidently accommodate regional diversity. 
Local variations survived and persisted, and soon regained their value. The postwar 
years have seen dialect preservation movements, nostalgic “hometown” (furusato) 
revivals, and even the education system secure a place for local speech. Today, when 
a train conductor on the Aizu Railway calls out “Otsuru shito ga shinde kara onori 
kudasai,” those accustomed to so-called standard Japanese might chuckle upon hear- 
ing what sounds like “Please wait for passengers to die before boarding,” but they 
are unlikely to be alarmed.*° The luxury to appreciate such local idiosyncrasy, how- 
ever, was not always theirs. 

84 Nihon kokugokai, ed., Kokugo no songen (Tokyo, 1943), 74. 
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Instead of Waiting for the Thirteenth Amendment: 
The War Power, Slave Marriage, and 
Inviolate Human Rights 


AMY DRU STANLEY 


IN THE FATEFUL YEAR before peace came at Appomattox—as slaves pursued their 
exodus from bondage and the Civil War dragged on—a counterpoint arose between 
two antislavery decrees under debate in the United States Congress. That counter- 
point illuminates conceptions of universal human rights forged at an epic moment 
in the downfall of New World slavery. 

One decree became the Thirteenth Amendment; all but forgotten is the other, 
a congressional act to “encourage Enlistments” in the Union Army. The amendment 
provided for abolishing slavery everywhere in the United States and its territories. 
The enlistment measure freed soldiers’ wives and children owned by masters in the 
loyal border states exempt from the 1863 Emancipation Proclamation. As destroying 
slavery became inseparable from vanquishing the South, bondsmen refused to go to 
war unless, in exchange, they won their families’ freedom as well as their own. “It 
is a burning shame to this country,” affirmed congressional abolitionists, “to hold the 
wives and the children in slavery of men who are periling their lives before the rebel 
legions.” A month before the war’s end, on the very day of Abraham Lincoln’s second 
inaugural, March 4, 1865, the measure took effect. As the Thirteenth Amendment 
awaited ratification and as the president spoke of malice toward none, upwards of 
50,000 slave wives and children went free.! In a world in flux, where constitutional 
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change flowed from the tides of war, the abolition of slavery fused with freedom 
endowed by marriage, thereby tethering a new birth of human rights to enduring 
domestic bonds. 

That counterpoint casts new light on the making of abolition—a problem of en- 
during historical and constitutional significance. It reveals not simply how Congress 
asserted its sovereignty to nullify chattel relations and secure human rights, but also 
what counted as slavery and freedom as the advance of the Union Army overthrew 
old ways of life. Simply put, it manifests what abolition was meant to overturn and 
to create. For both the Thirteenth Amendment and the enlistment measure were acts 
of abolition. Both split asunder the relation of master and slave, destroying con- 
stitutionally protected property in human beings without compensating owners. Both 
turned chattel into free persons. Arising together amid the crisis of the Civil War, 
they belonged to a tradition of declaring rights and invalidating unjust forms of sov- 
ereignty that had emerged throughout the Atlantic world in the Age of Revolution, 
a tradition that wedded emancipation to marriage bonds among ex-slaves—from 
Haiti to Jamaica to the American South to Brazil.? Their juxtaposition, however, has 
never been systematically studied; indeed, the enlistment measure barely appears in 
landmark scholarship on abolition or constitutional transformation.3 Overshadowed 
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by the antislavery amendment, the wartime bounty of freedom has seemed beside 
the point. 

Yet for more than a year, from the early winter of 1864 to the early spring of 1865, 
Congress debated the emancipatory decrees simultaneously—hour after hour, 
month after month—making explicit as never before beliefs that resonated across 
the Atlantic about the inviolate rights born of slavery’s death. The abolition amend- 
ment was a stark and momentous transformation of fundamental law. By contrast, 
the enlistment measure was an implicit act of abolition—a peculiar quid pro quo— 
premised on slave marriage bonds. Still, it represented an unprecedented assertion 
of congressional authority over the domestic institutions of the slave states. Divesting 
loyal masters of the wives and children of bondsmen turned Union soldiers, the 
nation-state for the first time imposed uncompensated emancipation on slave owners 
not in rebellion, a challenge to the Takings Clause of the Fifth Amendment. And 
the measure assumed precisely what slavery denied, the right of chattel to marry and 
have a family. In counterpoint, therefore, the heralded amendment and the obscure 
measure distilled the perplexity of abolishing slavery as a domestic institution de- 
fined by property in human beings; for in the eyes of the law, slavery and marriage 
amounted to symmetrical bonds, categorized together as relations of domestic de- 
pendency, entitling the master of a household to the persons and labor of both his 
wife and his slaves, although one bond originated in coercion and the other in con- 
sent.4 At the heart of the matter lay the badges of woman’s slavery, all the aspects 
of chattel bondage particular to women. 

In Thirteenth Amendment doctrine, slavery’s badges have always signified not 
just what abolition ended but what freedom must forbid, wrongs so dehumanizing 
as to count as slavery. Here, too, the counterpoint between the abolition decrees is 


to the Fourteenth,” California Law Review 39, no. 2 (1951): 171-203; Harold M. Hyman, A More Perfect 
Union: The Impact of the Civil War and Reconstruction on the Constitution (New York, 1973); Michael 
Les Benedict, A Compromise of Principle: Congressional Republicans and Reconstruction, 1863-1869 
(New York, 1974); Akhil Reed Amar, The Bill of Rights: Creation and Reconstruction (New Haven, Conn., 
1998); Bruce Ackerman, We the People: Transformations (Cambridge, Mass., 1998). Its enactment, but 
not its constitutional or legislative history, is discussed in Foner, Reconstruction, 8; Nancy F. Cott, Public 
Vows: A History of Marriage and the Nation (Cambridge, Mass., 2000), 84; Michael Vorenberg, Final 
Freedom: The Civil War, the Abolition of Slavery, and the Thirteenth Amendment (Cambridge, 2001), 82. 
4 See Charles K. Whipple, The Family Relation, as Affected by Slavery (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1858), esp. 
3, 9, 11-14. At law, marriage and slavery were classified together as domestic relations in which a master 
held property in his wife, slaves, children, and servants; and the sovereignty of husbands was by no means 
disestablished by state marriage reform legislation that eroded coverture during the mid-nineteenth 
century. See John Locke, Second Treatise of Government, ed. C. B. Macpherson (1690; repr., Indian- 
apolis, 1980), 46; Carole Pateman, The Sexual Contract (Stanford, Calif., 1988), 116-188; Michael P. 
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illuminating, highlighting the puzzle of an amendment revolutionary in design yet 
narrow in subsequent reach. It brings to light a paradox: the preeminence of woman’s 
torments in calls for abolition but their absence thereafter from Thirteenth Amend- 
ment jurisprudence. Until abolition, the bondswoman’s subjection carried much of 
the antislavery argument, by negation vindicating the ideal of inalienable human 
rights violated by chattel slavery. Yet under the abolition amendment, slavery has 
come to represent a matter only of labor, property, and race—not sex.5 Notably, the 
badges of woman’s slavery so manifest in legitimating abolition have never figured 
in Thirteenth Amendment doctrine. It is as if abolitionists inside and outside the 
halls of Congress had never justified universal emancipation by speaking of woman’s 
particular bondage. 

In turn, the paradox of the Thirteenth Amendment illuminates a peculiar strain 
of the American human rights tradition—that national guarantees of newfound 
rights have often found grounding in the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce rather than in expansive construction of the coercion and debasement 
barred as slavery by the amendment. Notably, beyond a handful of landmark rulings 
striking down debt peonage, flagrant involuntary servitude, and some instances of 
race-based violence and discrimination, the Thirteenth Amendment has never been 
a potent source of rights claims. Rather, the logic of attaching personal liberties to 
the traffic in things under the Commerce Clause, which Congress invoked in banning 
the African slave trade but never directed to the institution of slavery or even the 
domestic slave trade, has come to hold sway. Where no state action is at issue (and 
accordingly no Fourteenth Amendment guarantees of due process and equal pro- 
tection), it is mainly through the commerce power that over the last century Congress 
has acted against unfreedom in spheres ranging from streets and workplaces to 
places of public accommodation and private households. Thus many fundamental 
rights, such as the right not to endure sexual trafficking or starvation wages, are not 
guaranteed as human rights but instead flow from capitalist exchange, secured by 
congressional enactments deriving constitutional legitimacy from “affecting” com- 
modity transactions that cross state lines. Although the swelling of the commerce 
power emerged not with slave emancipation but from later reform aspirations, it 
vividly reflects the limits of antislavery constitutionalism. Freedom owes to com- 
merce precisely where the Thirteenth Amendment founders as a declaration of uni- 
versal human rights.® 


5 See the cases running from U.S. v. Rhodes, 27 F. Cas. 785 (1866), and Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 
3 (1883), through Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U.S. 219 (1911), and Butler v. Perry, 240 U.S. 328 (1916), to 
Jones v. Mayer, 392 U.S. 409 (1968), and United States v. Kozminski, 487 U.S. 931 (1988); Aziz Z. Huq, 
“Peonage and Contractual Liberty,” Columbia Law Review 101, no. 2 (2001): 351-391; Akhil Reed Amar, 
“Women and the Constitution,” Harvard Journal of Law and Public Policy 18, no. 2 (1995): 465-473; 
Neal Kumar Katyal, “Men Who Own Women: A Thirteenth Amendment Critique of Forced Prosti- 
tution,” Yale Law Journal 103, no. 3 (1993): 791-826, esp. 796-809; Guyora Binder, “The Slavery of 
Emancipation,” Cardoza Law Review 17, no. 6 (1996): 2063-2162; Joyce E. McConnell, “Beyond Met- 
aphor: Battered Women, Involuntary Servitude and the Thirteenth Amendment,” Yale Journal of Law 
and Feminism 4 (1991-1992): 207-253. 

6 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 22, 24, 31, 43 (1937). 
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U.S. Constitution empowering Congress “To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states” (Art. 1, sect. 8) with the preamble of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
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The roots of that peculiar rights tradition, therefore, reach back to abolition 
itself, and to the unexplored counterpoint between the Thirteenth Amendment and 
the enlistment measure. In that counterpoint lies a wealth of meaning about the 
opposition of slavery and freedom at the moment of abolition and the nature of 
personal and political sovereignty to be transformed—meaning that bears on both 
the disappearance of the badges of woman’s slavery after abolition and a rights tra- 
dition stamped with the trademark of commerce. At bottom, the juxtaposition of the 
two abolition decrees reveals that the enigmas of the Thirteenth Amendment began 
in the slave household, where the master possessed dominion over both his wife and 
slaves. 

Today, lawyers seek to breathe new life into the Thirteenth Amendment—to 
extend its reach and tap its core values, to undo its impotence. The aim is to re- 
interpret slavery’s badges so as to advance antislavery constitutionalism and guar- 
antees of human rights unstated at either the first or the second founding.’ 


states: “Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all mem- 
bers of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world...” Landmark 
congressional acts grounded in the Commerce Clause include the 1910 White Slave Traffic Act, the 1935 
Wagner Act, the 1938 Fair Labor Standards Act guaranteeing rights at work, the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
guaranteeing an equal right to public accommodations and employment, and the 1994 Violence Against 
Women Act guaranteeing the right to be free from bodily harm arising from gender animus. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay, which focuses on the moment of abolition and its meaning for 
human rights doctrine, to trace the subsequent development of antislavery constitutionalism or the 
commerce power. The essay is not intended to join the jurisprudential debate over current application 
of the amendment. Nor is it a normative plea for either the amendment or the enlistment measure. 
Finally, it is not a theoretical meditation on the genuine meaning of slavery, past or present. Rather, 
it is a historical inquiry into abolition’s moment of origin—an inquiry that helps illuminate why the 
amendment’s subsequent sweep has been narrow by bringing to light the unexplored counterpoint be- 
tween the amendment and the enlistment measure. See, in addition to the sources in fn. 5, Harold M. 
Hyman and William M. Wiecek, Equal Justice under Law: Constitutional Development, 1835-1875 (New 
York, 1982), esp. 386-472; James Gray Pope, “The Thirteenth Amendment versus the Commerce 
Clause: Labor and the Shaping of American Constitutional Law, 1921-1957,” Columbia Law Review 102, 
no. 1 (2002): 1-122; Risa L. Goluboff, The Lost Promise of Civil Rights (Cambridge, Mass., 2007); Kermit 
Hall, ed., The Oxford Companion to the Supreme Court of the United States (New York, 1992), 168-169; 
William M. Carter, Jr., “Race, Rights, and the Thirteenth Amendment: Defining the Badges and In- 
cidents of Slavery,” University of California Davis Law Review 40, no. 4 (2007): 1311-1378; Alexander 
Tsesis, ed., The Promises of Liberty: The History and Contemporary Relevance of the Thirteenth Amendment 
(New York, forthcoming 2010). On the Commerce Clause and slavery, see Steven Deyle, Carry Me Back: 
The Domestic Slave Trade in American Life (New York, 2005), 3-39, 174-205; David L. Lightner, Slavery 
and the Commerce Power: How the Struggle against the Interstate Slave Trade Led to the Civil War (New 
Haven, Conn., 2006). The Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 condemns trafficking in persons 
as “a contemporary manifestation of slavery” and broadened the anti-peonage statute. Pub. L. 106-386, 
Div. A, secs. 102(a), 112 (amending 18 U.S.C. sec. 1589), 114 Stat. 1466, 1486. The act is largely aimed 
at reducing the international trafficking in persons both for involuntary labor and for prostitution. Al- 
though Congress cites both the effect of human trafficking on interstate and foreign commerce and the 
abolition of slavery by the Thirteenth Amendment in the Findings section of the act (ibid., sec. 
102(b)(12), (22), 114 Stat. 1467, 1468), the act’s operative provisions apply only to trafficking that is “in 
or affecting interstate commerce.” Ibid., sec. 112, 114 Stat. 1487 (amending 18 U.S.C. sec. 1591). In 
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At stake here is a different query—not what the law should be, but rather what 
abolitionists meant by dwelling on the bondswoman as they amended the consti- 
tution to forbid slavery and affirmed freedom as intrinsic to being human. The ques- 
tion is what the badges of her slavery had to do with the Thirteenth Amendment, 
and what the Thirteenth Amendment had to do with antislavery doctrines of human 
rights. At the core of those doctrines lay the ideal of the inviolate self—the antithesis 
of the chattel relations whose inhumanity abolitionists so powerfully symbolized by 
the bondswoman’s violation.® 

Such a vantage point renders all the more poignant the question about freedom 
that a bondswoman owned by a loyal Maryland master posed to Lincoln in a letter 
of August 25, 1864. As the abolition amendment and enlistment measure lay pending 
in Congress, she wrote: 


Mr president It is my Desire to be free. to go to see my people on the eastern shore . . . you 
will please let me know if we are free. and what i can do. I write to you for advice. please 
send me word this week. or as soon as possible and oblidge.® 


It is not clear whether she was a soldier’s wife; nor does President Lincoln appear 
to have written back. Yet both perhaps would have found bitter irony in foreseeing 
that a century later, fundamental rights denied by slavery—to bargain over wages, 
not to endure unremitting labor, sexual trafficking, or employment discrimination, 
and to be free from sexual violence—all would be safeguarded by congressional law 
resting not on the Thirteenth Amendment but rather on the commerce power, as if 
she and her doings were still no different than a commodity crossing state lines. How 
that came to occur owed to the counterpoint between the abolition amendment and 
the enlistment measure. In basing the bondswoman’s freedom on her being a wife, 
abolition’s authors began narrowing what counted as slavery at the very moment of 
its downfall. Within the bonds of marriage, the badges of her slavery disappeared. 


THE QUESTION LINCOLN LEFT UNANSWERED haunted Congress as the debate over ab- 
olition unfolded—over whether ownership of human beings still could coexist with 
freedom and whether the death blow to slavery should be delivered solely as a con- 
stitutional amendment or by a legislative act as well. Fiercely divided over the le- 
gitimacy of chattel slavery and the authority of Congress to eradicate it, statesmen 
nonetheless agreed that the enlistment measure constituted abolition by another 
name. For both decrees violated Lincoln’s pledge that slave property belonging to 
masters loyal to the Union would be left untouched by the Civil War. Before floor 
debate even opened on the amendment, as Confederate troops advanced through 
Kentucky in the spring of 1864, Congress began thrashing out the meaning of freeing 
slave wives and children. “I say it is sound policy to strike this system of slavery 
whenever and wherever you can get a blow at it,” declared the measure’s author, 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts. A year later, as Union soldiers swept 
through North Carolina, a slaveholding Maryland congressman, Benjamin Harris, 

8 On inviolability as a core value, a right of personhood, fundamental to human dignity, see Martha 


C. Nussbaum, Sex and Social Justice (New York, 1999), 55-84; Hunt, Inventing Human Rights, 28-31. 
9 “Maryland Slave to the President,” in Berlin, The Destruction of Slavery, 384-385. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DECEMBER 13, 1864. 


Mr. Witson asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to bring in the following 
joint resolution; which was read twice, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia, and ordered. to be printed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To encourage enlistments and to promote the efficiency of the 
military forces of the United States. 


tm Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
2 of the United States of America in’ Congress assembled, 


8 That, for the purpose of encouraging enlistments and pro- 


4 moting the efficiency of the military and naval forees of the 
5 United States, it is hereby enacted that the wife and children, 
6 if any he have, of any person that has been, or may be, 
7 mustered into the military or naval service of the United 
8 States shall, from and after the passage of this act, be for- 
9 ever free, any law, usage, or custom whatsoever to the con- 


10 trary notwithstanding ; and in determining who is or was the 
11 wife and who are the children of the enlisted. person herein 
12 mentioned, evidence that he and the woman claimed to be 
18 his wife have cohabited together, or associated as husband 


14 and wife, and so continued to cohabit or associate at the 


FicureE 1: From Bills and Resolutions, U.S. Senate, 38th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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15 time of the enlistment, or evidence that a form or ceremony 
16 of marriage, whether such marriage was or was not author- 
17 ized or recognized by law, has been entered into or cele- 
18 brated by them, and that the parties thereto thereafter lived 
19 together, or associated or cohabited as husband and wife, and 
20 so continued to live, cohabit, or associate at the time of 
21 the enlistment, shall be deemed sufficient proof of marriage 
22 for the purposes of this act, and the children born during the 
23 continuance of any such marriage shall be deemed and taken 
24 tobe the children embraced within the provisions of this act, 
25 whether such marriage shall or shall not have been dissolved 


26 at the time of such enlistment. 


railed, “It is for the purpose, and that only, of interfering with and abolishing the 
institution called slavery ... by the most underhand and unconstitutional means.”!° 

Simultaneously, the two abolition decrees traveled slowly through Congress, and 
first appeared in the Senate days apart in January 1864—the amendment referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, the enlistment measure emerging from Wilson’s Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia. Finally, more than a year later, they were 
carried through both houses of Congress, weeks apart. In early March, just after 
Congress established the Freedmen’s Bureau, Lincoln signed the enlistment mea- 
sure into law, while the war dragged on and the states proceeded with ratifying the 
amendment.!! 

10 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1180; 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 1003. On Lincoln’s position regarding 
non-interference with slavery in loyal states, see 1860 Republican Party National Platform, plank 4, 
available at http://history.furman.edu/~benson/docs/repplat6.htm; James Oakes, The Radical and the 
Republican: Frederick Douglass, Abraham Lincoln, and the Triumph of Antislavery Politics (New York, 
2007), 139-140, 151-155. 

11 Tn January 1865, the Senate approved the enlistment measure; meanwhile, in the House, debate 
was just resuming on the amendment, which the Senate had passed in the spring of 1864. At the end 


of the month, the House adopted the amendment, and then finally, in February, the enlistment measure, 
as the states proceeded with ratification. 
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The counterpoint between them was plain to all in Congress. “I think it is a 
measure to fill up our armies,” Wilson somewhat disingenuously said. “It is a very 
simple and plain proposition. It simply provides for freeing the wife and children.” 
But none misunderstood the momentous consequences of the simple measure, with 
its peculiar household basis. It fell short of constitutional transformation, yet de- 
cisively broke with all other emancipatory precedents that respected the slave prop- 
erty of loyal masters, reaching beyond the contraband of war; beyond the Confis- 
cation Acts; beyond the 1862 Militia Act, which freed only soldiers’ families owned 
by rebel masters; beyond the Emancipation Proclamation, which touched only rebel 
states; and beyond the principle of freeing the bondsman himself as a reward for 
fighting for the Union. The point was to pursue the amendment and the measure 
in tandem, two paths leading to one end, argued abolitionists. As Massachusetts 
senator Charles Sumner bluntly set forth the intersection, “The main proposition, 
sir, is to strike slavery wherever you can hit it... am fora constitutional amendment 
_.. but how long will it take to carry that proposition through both Houses of Con- 
gress, then to carry it to its final consummation by the votes of the Legislatures of 
the country?” Meanwhile, proslavery men condemned the measure as tantamount 
to abolition, but worse. “I do not believe that it is for the purpose of supplying 
soldiers to the United States,” Congressman Harris rebuked the House. “You are 
fearful that the amendment may not be adopted by the States, and you are deter- 
mined to break through all legal and moral obligations in order to carry out your 
determination to destroy this institution.”!2 Whether in advance of the Thirteenth 
Amendment or as a fallback, the soldier’s quid pro quo aimed at slave wives and 
children owned by masters loyal to the Union, property safeguarded by the existing 
Constitution. 

Through the bonds of marriage between chattel, then, the enlistment measure 
would abolish slavery. By contrast, the amendment was universal in nature, its reach 
unlimited by household relations. And all in Congress knew that the amendment 
represented no simple and plain proposition meant only to free slave wives and 
children. Therefore, it was all the more peculiar that the final Senate colloquy on 
the amendment, on April 8, 1864, came to turn on its meaning for women—not only 
bondswomen, but all women. 

The colloquy concerned the language of the Thirteenth Amendment, but ulti- 
mately brought to light the ambiguities of constitutional abolition itself and the in- 
violable rights at stake. After weeks of debate, two differing proposals for the amend- 
ment still lay before the Senate. There were the now-familiar words, drafted by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and drawn from the Northwest Ordinance of 1787: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” And there were the now-forgotten words, drafted by 
Sumner, who drew on France’s revolutionary Declaration of the Rights of Man: “All 


12 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1178, 1181, 1178; 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 1003. See Berlin, “Who Freed 
the Slaves?”; Kate Masur, “‘A Rare Phenomenon of Philological Vegetation’: The Word ‘Contraband’ 
and the Meanings of Emancipation in the United States,” Journal of American History 93, no. 4 (2007): 
1-65. 
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FiGuRE 2: “Scene in the House on the Passage of the proposition to amend the Constitution, January 31, 1865.” 
From Harper’s Weekly, February 18, 1865, 97. Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress, LC- 
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persons are equal before the law, so that no person can hold another as a slave; and 
the Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary and proper to carry this 
declaration into effect everywhere in the United States.” This was the amendment 
Sumner had in mind when he was pleading for the swift enactment of the enlistment 
measure. !? 

A crucial difference in the proposed constitutional prohibitions of slavery was 
that the Judiciary Committee’s amendment spoke about place, whereas Sumner’s 
amendment spoke about persons. The committee’s amendment constituted the con- 
summate free-soil ordinance, everywhere and forever forbidding slavery in the land. 
Sumner’s amendment constituted a declaration of universal human rights, expressly 
recognizing all persons as rights-bearing individuals. Although the French Decla- 
ration did not prohibit colonial slavery, it provided a model for establishing indi- 
vidual rights. “We must repair for a moment to France,” Sumner proposed. Then 
he proceeded to invoke the “natural rights of man, inalienable and sacred” brought 
forth in the “throes of revolution.” Both versions of the abolition amendment en- 
joined universal emancipation. Yet the committee’s purely negative injunction in- 
finitely extended the boundary of the Northwest Ordinance revered by abolitionists. 
Meanwhile, Sumner pointed out that his affirmation of freedom hewed to another 
sacred text as well—“that idea of human rights which is enunciated in our Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

At such a turning point as abolition, language was of “transcendent importance,” 
and Congress must “make that language as perfect as possible,” said Sumner. “In 
placing a new and important text into our Constitution, it seems to me we cannot 
be too careful in the language we adopt.” Sounding like Rousseau, he declared, 
“Universal emancipation, which is at hand, can only be won by complete emanci- 
pation of the Constitution itself, which has been degraded to wear chains so long.”!° 

Yet confusion about the language still existed. As handwritten by Sumner, his 
amendment used the words “free before the law.” But that was a “mistake”—for the 
word was supposed to be “equal,” he said. Either way, affirming all persons as rights- 
bearing—whether by being free or by being equal before the law—was opposed by 
a Senate Judiciary Committee wary of transnational revolutionary doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the committee chairman, Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, it was unclear why Sum- 
ner was “so pertinacious about particular words.” Still, after considering his pro- 
posal, the committee chose the free-soil language as the “best words,” homegrown 
American rhetoric, not words “copied from the French Revolution,” not foreign 
words with “nothing historical about them.” Even more pointedly, Jacob Howard of 
Michigan, who had joined in drafting the free-soil amendment, explained that he 
wished to “use significant language,” but not Sumner’s. “I prefer to dismiss all ref- 
erence to French constitutions or French codes, and go back to the good old Anglo- 
Saxon language employed by our fathers.” For the French Declaration of Rights abol- 
ished “privileged classes”—not chattel slavery. Because the Thirteenth Amendment 


13 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1482; Vorenberg, Final Freedom, 52-60, 106-107. On the Northwest 
Ordinance, see Butler v. Perry, 240 U.S. 328 (1916); David Brion Davis, In the Image of God: Religion, 
Moral Values, and Our Heritage of Slavery (New Haven, Conn., 2001), 188-204. 

14 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1482, 1483. 

15 Tbid., 1447, 1488, 1480. 
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involved slavery, not class relations, universal words about the freedom (or equality) 
of all persons did not belong there.16 

For a moment, then, in the spring of 1864, there arose the faint possibility that 
the abolition amendment might have been worded like the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights a century later, presaging that charter’s affirmation of all humanity 
as free and equal before the law, while also perhaps preempting any further guar- 
antees of equal protection (as in the 1866 Civil Rights Act and the Fourteenth 
Amendment).!7 Yet in the midst of the dispute over the French rights rhetoric, there 
arose another question—a question much closer to home. Indifferent to whether the 
word was “free” or “equal,” Senator Howard asked whether Sumner’s imported 
words would touch the relation between men and women. 


What significance is given to the phrase “equal” or “free” before the law in a common law 
court? ... Besides, the proposition speaks of all men being equal. I suppose before the law 
a woman would be equal to a man, a woman would be as free as a man. A wife would be equal 
to her husband and as free as her husband before the law.18 


In fact, Howard’s paraphrasing was imprecise, for Sumner’s language embraced all 
persons, not all men, thereby auguring the downfall of bondage sought by advocates 
of woman’s emancipation. Implicitly, its universalism impinged on the master’s do- 
minion over his wife as well as his slaves—a form of sexed subjection older than 
American slavery but made newly conspicuous by the rise of transatlantic feminism, 
which was infused by the same rights doctrine as Sumner’s amendment.!° The ques- 
tion could not have been more plain: Would such a Thirteenth Amendment rec- 
ognize woman’s rights and undo the bonds of marriage? 

Yet the question was purely rhetorical, meant to vindicate only the free-soil 
amendment, not woman’s freedom. Whereas Sumner echoed Rousseau in envision- 
ing abolition, Howard oddly echoed the proslavery thinker George Fitzhugh, who 
forewarned, “Marriage is too much like slavery not to be involved in its fate.” So, 
too, Howard echoed a slaveholding member of the Judiciary Committee who that 
very day had assailed any amendment related to a “domestic matter in the States” 
by recalling that the marriage bond derived from the same system of dependent 
social relations as “property in slaves” and parent and child.2° Thus Howard’s rhe- 


16 Tbid., 1447, 1488. 

17 Tronically, as a sponsor of the Fourteenth Amendment, with its guarantees of equal protection, 
Jacob Howard later claimed that the abolition amendment implied equal standing before the law, ir- 
respective of color or race; see Vorenberg, Final Freedom, 236, 

18 Globe, 38th Cong., Ist sess., 1488. See McConnell, “Beyond Metaphor,” 207-208; Cott, Public 
Vows, 80; Vorenberg, Final Freedom, 57; Basch, “Marriage and Domestic Relations,” 269. 

19 See Bonnie S. Anderson, Joyous Greetings: The First International Women’s Movement, 1830-1860 
(New York, 2000); Nancy A. Hewitt, “Re-rooting American Women’s Activism: Global Perspectives on 
1848,” in Patricia Grimshaw, Katie Holmes, and Marilyn Lake, eds., Women’s Rights and Human Rights: 
International Historical Perspectives (New York, 2001), 123-137; Kathryn Kish Sklar and James Brewer 
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torical question about woman’s condition might have been taken for a protest against 
abolition. 

Again, a question about woman’s freedom went unanswered, as the Senate 
adopted the free-soil amendment, not least because the “clear, brief, and compre- 
hensive clause” avoided the perplexities of a more universal declaration of human 
rights. Indeed, just a breath before it was posed, Sumner withdrew his phrasing, 
bowing to the will of the Judiciary Committee.** Yet in that closing colloquy, ab- 
olitionists had come to link marriage with bondage in dissenting from principles of 
constitutional abolition inspired by revolutionary human rights doctrine, inadver- 
tently revealing that the amendment’s bearing on the badges of woman’s slavery was 
anything but clear. 


IT WAS THE ENLISTMENT MEASURE that began to settle the question of the bondswom- 
an’s freedom left hanging by the debate on the Thirteenth Amendment. Aiming both 
to fill the Union Army and to strike at the slave system, Congress dwelled on re- 
cruiting the bondsman and granting his wife liberty. Meanwhile, masters in the loyal 
states still trafficked in slave women and children and their crops—reaping the last 
value from slave property so long as it existed. Yet abolitionists never broached the 
commerce power as authority for Congress to enact the soldier's quid pro quo. For 
that would have contradicted an essential antislavery tenet—the immorality of rec- 
ognizing property in human beings and treating them as commodities.?? Rather, the 
justification for the vast new sweep of legislative power entailed in congressional 
abolition turned on matters of war, marriage, property, and humanity. 

On the battlefields, the demand for Union troops seemed insatiable. Meanwhile, 
Congress argued over the anomalies of the enlistment measure, rewording it re- 
peatedly, raising momentous constitutional issues—from abolition as a war power 
to the legitimacy of human bondage to the property rights sanctified by the Fifth 
Amendment. At one point, the measure would have restated both the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the free-soil amendment. At others, it either would have reached 
only rebel masters, or alternatively would have compensated loyal masters for the 
taking of their property. At still another, it would have overturned property rights 
in Yankee capital as well as in human chattel. And again and again, abolitionists 
voted down slaveholders’ calls to refer the measure to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to decide its constitutionality. It was a debate at least as vituperative as that 
over the Thirteenth Amendment, and it went on longer; indeed, the measure’s lan- 
guage remained unsettled for months after the amendment’s had been fixed. At first, 
in early 1864, it concerned a hodgepodge of army affairs, from engineer battalions 
to equal pay regardless of race, but those were dispersed to other bills. And at first 
it echoed the Militia Act in speaking of “any man or boy of African descent” enlisted 
in Union military service and granting freedom to his mother as well as his wife and 


21 Globe, 38th Cong., Ist sess., 1488, 1489, 1490. 

22 On the persistence of commerce in slaves and their declining value in the border states, see Globe, 
38th Cong., Ist sess., 1176, 396. On abolitionist rejection of the principle of property in man and the 
commerce in human beings, see William Lloyd Garrison, “Declaration of the National Anti-Slavery 
Convention,” The Liberator, December 14, 1833, 198. 
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children. At last, in December 1864, Wilson’s Military Affairs Committee delivered 
a final text that spoke in universal terms of “any person” mustered into making war 
for the United States and declared simply that his wife and children were “forever 
free,” so long as “sufficient proof of marriage” existed, namely cohabiting or asso- 
ciating, “whether such marriage was or was not authorized or recognized by law.” 
Along the way, Congress disputed the debt owed “colored soldiers” for risking their 
lives, the existence of slave marriage, the situation of bondswomen, and the nature 
of inviolate rights—always mindful of the counterpoint between the measure and the 
amendment.”3 

The oratory of the great congressional antagonists Charles Sumner and Garrett 
Davis distilled the constitutional questions at stake, as the debate endured into 1865. 
Here, the conflict was not free-soil versus human rights doctrine. Rather, the Mas- 

23 Wilson, History of the Antislavery Measures, 293, 313-327; Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 134, 289, 
438, 1176, 1181, 1207; 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 64, 78; 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1181. On other provisions of 
the initial resolution, see “An Act making Appropriations for the Support of the Army for the Year 
ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and for other Purposes,” Statutes at Large 13: 
126-130. Notably, the 1862 Militia Act, which applied only to slaves owned by rebels, did not use the 


word “marriage.” By contrast, the enlistment measure lodged the congressional grant of freedom ex- 
pressly in marriage. The relevant part of the Militia Act reads: 


And be it further enacted, That when any man or boy of African descent, who by the laws of any State 
shall owe service or labor to any person who, during the present rebellion, has levied war or has borne 
arms against the United States, or adhered to their enemies by giving them aid and comfort, shall render 
any such service as is provided for in this act, he, his mother and his wife and children, shall forever 
thereafter be free, any law, usage, or custom whatsoever to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That 
the mother, wife and children of such man or boy of African descent shall not be made free by the 
operation of this act except where such mother, wife or children owe service or labor to some person 
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sachusetts abolitionist and the Kentucky slaveholder clashed over the authority of 
Congress to wage war through a soldier’s quid pro quo liberating slaves in loyal 
states—a quid pro quo premised on slave marriage bonds void at law. Of the bonds- 
man turned Union soldier and his family’s freedom, Sumner proclaimed, “I know 
not how we can use his right arm and ask him to shed his blood in our defense and 
then hand over his wife and child to bondage . .. Concede that the soldier may be 
enfranchised, and it follows that by the same constitutional power his family may be 
admitted to equal liberty.” But of the slave master and his title to human beings, 
Davis proclaimed, “I am a slaveholder myself; and I have my rights guarantied ... 
by the Constitution and laws of Congress . . . It has been argued again and again that 
because the husband is liberated therefore the Congress has the power to liberate 
the wife and the children. There is no logic in that conclusion.” Whereas Sumner 
spoke of war, freedom, and expansive congressional power, Davis spoke of slavery, 
private property, and sacred constitutional guarantees, though both dwelled on 
household bonds.”4 

On one thing Sumner and Davis did agree—the core question was whether Con- 
gress possessed the power to divest loyal masters of slave property. “T want to know 
what provision of the Constitution confers on Congress the power to pass such a 
measure,” Davis asked. “My answer,” Sumner replied, “is that Congress has precisely 
the same power to enfranchise the families that it has to enfranchise the colored 
soldier.” That was the power to make war. Yet there also existed a humane tradition 
dating back to antiquity of freeing a bondsman at war for his master’s sake. In ex- 
change for the “hazard of life” arose the “boon of freedom,” as Sumner said. But 
the Civil War was for the Union’s sake, not for the master’s. And the ancient tradition 
had never reached beyond the bondsman himself to his slave wife and children.” 

In making his constitutional argument, Sumner began with the relentless mus- 
tering of thousands of Union troops and ended with an appeal to humanity on behalf 
of congressional abolition. He set forth principles of both expediency and benev- 
olence; yet no liberatory theory of interstate commerce fell from his lips—no linking 
of the rights of persons with commercial intercourse. Rather, he spoke about war 
and humanity. The measure’s validity, he explained, “must be found, first, in its prac- 
tical necessity, that we may secure the best services of the slaves, and secondly, in 
its intrinsic justice and humanity.” He spoke of “a power so simple and benevolent” 
belonging to Congress—reflecting its authority to create an army but also “founded 
in reason and the nature of things”’—a power to extend the soldier’s emancipation 
to his enslaved household. “Any other conclusion would be as illogical as inhuman; 
discreditable alike to the head and the heart,” Sumner declared, “all this from the 
necessity of the case, and to prevent an intolerable meanness.” Thus in justifying 


who, during the present rebellion, has borne arms against the United States or adhered to their enemies 
by giving them aid and comfort. 


“An Act to amend the Act calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insur- 
rections, and repel Invasions, approved February twenty-eight, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 
the Acts amendatory thereof, and for other Purposes,” U.S. Statutes at Large 12 (1863): 597-600. 

24 Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 114, 162. See Charles Sumner, The Works of Charles Sumner, 15 vols. 
(Boston, 1883), 15: 261-265. 

25 Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 77, 114. See Brown and Morgan, Arming Slaves. 
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freedom based on slave marriage, Sumner grounded the power of Congress on both 
intrinsic humanity and immediate exigency.26 

It was an argument that presupposed the abolitionist intent of the measure. Im- 
patient with waiting for the Thirteenth Amendment, which was stalled in the House, 
Sumner boldly called for a legislative blow. “Congress at this moment is complete 
master of the whole question of slavery everywhere in the United States, even with- 
out any constitutional amendment. It can sweep it all out of existence,” he declared.27 
According to this stunning assertion of congressional sovereignty, which contravened 
Dred Scott, the bond between slave husband and wife could subvert the lawful bond 
between master and slave, whatever the fate of the abolition amendment. 

Such an argument was irreconcilable with slaveholders’ interpretation of the 
Constitution, for there Fifth Amendment property rights were the most sacred guar- 
anty. Against antislavery notions of humanity, nature, and necessity stood funda- 
mental law protecting property and forbidding its taking for public use without just 
compensation. Seemingly blind to the wartime transformation of the constitutional 
order, protesting that “the fifth amendment ... has been quoted countless times,” 
Garrett Davis attacked the enlistment measure as “a crusade against slavery . . . as 
unjust, as fanatical, and as irrational as all the other crusades that have heretofore 
taken place in the world.” Congress possessed “no plenary legislative power” to abol- 
ish slavery, he argued, given the Constitution’s “express clauses ... which guaranty 
to every citizen his rights of property.” Moreover, there were hardly any bondsmen 
left to enlist, for the border states had released “more than our proportion of negroes 
to the field.” Nor were slave wives and children of any “public use,” as they would 
not be recruited into the war for the Union. And the measure struck retroactively 
as well as prospectively, freeing the kin of soldiers already in the army, indicating 
a goal beyond enlistment. “What, then, is the object of the measure?” objected Davis. 
“The object is to deprive slave owners of their property; it is still further to de- 
moralize the institution; it is to break it up,” he raged, “it is utterly to disregard the 
Constitution .. . and utterly to destroy slave property.”28 It was unconstitutional ab- 
olition, pure and simple. 

In condemning the injustice to loyal masters such as himself, Davis began with 
a defense of inviolable property rights and ended with a tribute to the paternalism 
of chattel slavery. According to the slaveholder’s way of thinking, “a full and fair 
price” must be paid in exchange for slave wives and children, a system of compen- 
sated emancipation required by the Takings Clause of the Fifth Amendment, which 
had been imposed by abolition in the District of Columbia and previous slave re- 
cruitment orders. Bitterly, Davis proposed rewriting the “flagitiously unjust” mea- 
sure to strike at bourgeois wealth as well as slave property by granting all Massa- 
chusetts soldiers an interest in any capitalist venture, whether in “banking, brokering, 
merchandising, shipping, trading, fishing, manufacturing. . . or making or fabricating 
anything whatever, by hand or by machinery.” Vengefully, he warned of “retributive 
justice” for violating the Fifth Amendment. “Are the members of the Senate ready 


26 Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 114. 
27 Tbid. 
28 Tbid., 162, 77, 78. And see 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1210-1212. 
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to have this poisoned chalice which they are now concocting and mixing for other 
lips tendered to their own?”?9 

Yet if Davis spoke of retribution against abolitionists, he also spoke of humanity 
toward slaves protected by beneficent masters against the deprivations of freedom. 
As slavery lay dying, he affirmed its virtue. Countering a household logic of abolition 
with a household defense of slavery, he argued that freedom was no boon to a race 
of eternal dependents, and therefore the Union must care for slave wives and chil- 
dren set free by Congress. “If you intend severing the relation between the negro 
wife and children and their owner,” he pleaded, “do not leave them altogether with- 
out such support.” As he spoke of “humanity to a degraded and helpless race of 
beings,” he rejected both the assumption that a freedman would maintain his own 
family and the premise that “because the husband is liberated,” Congress gained “the 
power to liberate the wife and children.” Deploring the emancipatory quid pro quo, 
the slaveholding statesman confessed, “this is the first time I have ever ventured to 
utter a voice in the name of humanity in the Senate.”°° 

To the antislavery way of thinking, the enlistment measure would usher in ab- 
olition before the day of the Thirteenth Amendment, but the proslavery prophecy 
was that the measure would be struck down as unconstitutional. As Sumner adjured, 
“Congress must act to the extent of its power.” Yet as Davis protested, in a “com- 
petent and independent court,” the slaveholder’s rights would remain “an invul- 
nerable constitutional and legal truth.”3! As expressed in this consummate colloquy, 
the claims of loyal masters to slave wives and children stood diametrically opposed 
to the tenets of humanity, the needs of war, and the bonds of slave marriage as 
grounds for empowering Congress to enact abolition. 


IN SORTING OUT THE CONTRADICTIONS of the enlistment measure, amid the work of 
defeating the South and amending the Constitution, Congress turned to the bonds- 
woman herself and the nature of her slavery and freedom. It was not that her fate 
mattered simply as a rhetorical question, raised to expose the perils of framing the 
Thirteenth Amendment in terms of human rights rather than free soil. Rather, it was 
the very heart of the soldier’s quid pro quo—and therefore of the debate over en- 
acting abolition. Pressed by her own claims as well as by the impatience of Union 
Army men, Congress argued over whether to wait for the Thirteenth Amendment 
or rush ahead with the enlistment measure or uphold the Fifth Amendment. At 
length, the authors of abolition appraised the slave wife’s market worth, but also her 
torment of body and soul—sometimes sounding like a band of slave traders, some- 
times like antislavery immediatists. Thus Congress came to enumerate the badges 
of her slavery. Yet under the enlistment measure, her freedom lay in bonds of mar- 


29 Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 78. See “An Act for the Release of Certain Persons held to Service 
or Labor in the District of Columbia,” Statutes at Large 12: 406-408; “An Act to Amend an Act Entitled 
‘An Act for enrolling and calling out the National Forces, and for other Purposes,’” Statutes at Large 
13: 6-11. On Lincoln’s position on compensated emancipation, see Michael P. Johnson, ed., Abraham 
Lincoln, Slavery, and the Civil War: Selected Writings and Speeches (Boston, 2001), 186-217. 

. a oan 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 160. On the antislavery view of soldiers’ pay and family support, see 
ibid., 165. 
31 Tbid., 114, 162. 
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riage that paralleled the bonds of slavery—abolition as paradoxical as freeing her 
under the commerce power as if she were like a hogshead of Kentucky tobacco. 
Neither as a slave wife nor as a freed wife was she conceived to possess inviolate 
rights simply by dint of being human. 

All the antislavery luminaries dilated on the enlistment measure, as did the pro- 
slavery men still left in Congress. Some believed it would “stand the test of the 
judgment of the world”; others decried it as “palpably unconstitutional” and abo- 
litionist legal doctrine as “all twaddle and bosh.” But none doubted that the intent 
was “abolishing slavery inch by inch”—as one antislavery man put it. The prospect 
provoked ugly words, as when one slaveholder lamented that abolitionists had “con- 
tracted the disease called ‘nigger on the brain.’ ”22 

What agitated both antislavery and proslavery statesmen was the condition of the 
slave wife bound to both a loyal master and a soldier away fighting the Confederacy. 
In particular, three questions troubled them: Who exactly was she, the wife of a 
bondsman turned soldier, as slaves had no marriage rights by law? What was she 
worth, if the Union paid for her taking? And, in light of the counterpoint between 
the abolition decrees, why free her through a measure fraught with constitutional 
difficulty instead of waiting for the amendment? Those questions set apart not only 
abolitionists and slaveholders, but also abolitionists themselves, dividing men mind- 
ful of higher law and men heeding the existing Constitution—as the debate became 
a forum on the badges of woman’s slavery. While disputing the breadth of the war 
power and the Takings Clause, the boundaries of states’ rights, and the validity of 
property in man, statesmen paused to read aloud letters from slave wives and de- 
scribe the bruises on their bodies. 

Who was a slave wife? That was the most basic enigma, vexing to slaveholding 
statesmen and even to some abolitionists. For the measure hinged on the fiction that 
the bonds of slave marriage were binding, so much so as to dissolve the bonds of 
chattel slavery. “Who is the wife of a slave?” asked the antislavery senator John 
Sherman of Ohio as the argument opened in early 1864—perhaps as his brother, 
General William Tecumseh Sherman, was contemplating his famed March to the Sea 
later that year. Meanwhile, proslavery men protested, “There will be a dozen women 
claiming freedom: ‘I am the wife,’ and ‘I am the wife,’ and ‘I am the wife.’” As 
Senator Reverdy Johnson of Maryland jeered, “Now, pass this bill, and you will find 
it very difficult to prove who has a wife, or how many wives he has.”33 

Though simple to ask, the question of the slave wife’s identity was deeply con- 
fusing, for it reflected not only the conflict between southern law and custom but also 
the lived contradictions of slavery—the secrets of southern households as well as the 
flagrant terrors of the slave trade. Antebellum southern classics, such as An Inquiry 
into the Law of Negro Slavery, explained that there was “no recognized marriage 
relation in law between slaves” because chattel had no rights of contract. Yet custom, 
nowhere more openly on display than in notices posted for fugitives, recognized slave 
marriage. “Ranaway, my negro Philip ... He may have gone to St. Louis, as he has 
a wife there,” read the infamous advertisements. “The subscriber will give $20 for the 
apprehension of the negro woman, Maria. . . She is known to be lurking in or about 


32 Globe, 38th Cong., ist sess., 1182, 361, 395; 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 160, 158, 166, 538, 1003. 
33 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 439, 396, and see 1229. 
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Chuckatuch ... where she has a husband, and formerly belonged.”34 Hewing to cus- 
tom, rather than the letter of the law, the enlistment measure simply took slave 
marriage for granted. 

To border statesmen, however, who claimed to be wisest in slavery’s ways, a bonds- 
wife was a nullity. “Except in the eye of Heaven,” slaves were “never man and wife,” 
dissented Reverdy Johnson, but chattel subject to sale. “How are you going to as- 
certain whether a man taken here in Virginia has a wife in Maryland? He will say 
so, and he will prove that the woman whom he claims to be his wife once associated 
with him. But that, according to our laws, is not marriage.” Moreover, because mar- 
riage was a creature of state law, if Congress presumed “to recognize as marriage 
that which is not marriage, you clearly violate the Constitution.” Visions of a host 
of slave women all claiming freedom by clamoring “‘I am the wife,’ and each will 
be able to prove it by precisely the same evidence,” interrupted the sober debate. 
“Senators are laughing at very grave matters,” admonished Johnson. “We can put 
in a proviso that but one shall be allowed,” countered an abolitionist. “But which 
is to be the one?” retorted Johnson.*° 

Even to some abolitionists, the household logic seemed dubious. Especially those 
most circumspect about the letter of the law could not easily fathom how slave mar- 
riage bonds could free a woman from the bonds of slavery. As John Sherman rea- 
soned, the essence of the measure was “universal emancipation” through “domestic 
ties.” Yet its original spare grant of freedom did not define the terms of a slave 
marriage. Repeatedly, Sherman queried, “Who is the wife of a slave?” Under the 
war power, she might perhaps be freed “in the name of God and humanity,” but not 
as a vague entity. “We know that the relation of husband and wife is not recognized 
with slaves, and yet this relation is spoken of as a measure of emancipation,” Sher- 
man worried. “You must define who shall be considered the wife of the slave.” Other 
abolitionists warned that the measure allowed for “boundless disputes.” Those con- 
cerns prompted the Military Affairs Committee to return with new definitions of 
slave marriage, though none required any particular civil procedures or religious 
ceremonies. Finally, after almost a year of debate, the measure stipulated that slaves 
having “lived together, or associated or cohabited” until enlistment day counted as 
“evidence” of marriage, with children entitled to freedom even if the marriage had 
dissolved. Still, the household logic vexed framers of the Thirteenth Amendment. 
“What is this measure?” Lyman Trumbull asked, pointing to the traffic in slaves. 
“Here is a negro man who was sold . . . not having seen his family nearly a quarter 
of a century.”3° The question was whether freedom could be sustained by slave mar- 
riage bonds that defied the rules of both law and commerce. 

The answer was that slaves’ everyday practice and mutual understandings must 
prevail; it was through her own will and her husband’s—not her master’s or the rule 


34 Thomas R. R. Cobb, An Inquiry into the Law of Negro Slavery in the United States of America 
(Savannah, Ga., 1858), 242-243; Theodore Dwight Weld, American Slavery As It Is: Testimony of a Thou- 
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in the Nineteenth-Century U.S. South,” American Historical Review 112, no. 2 (April 2007): 365-393. 
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of law—that a slave wife could be known. On this point, even some who differed over 
the Thirteenth Amendment’s language found accord. Sumner affirmed that slave 
marriage could be determined merely “by cohabitation and mutual recognition as 
man and wife.” Likewise, rather than rhetorically asking about a wife’s freedom, 
Jacob Howard earnestly postulated: “that person shall be held to be the wife of the 
slave who recognizes the slave to be her husband and whose husband recognizes the 
woman to be his wife.”37 Looking to human relations, not property rights; to ex- 
perience, not law—to slaves’ willing, reciprocal assent to their own marriage bonds— 
abolitionists resolved the enigma of the slave wife. 

Just as perplexing was the question of how much the slave wife was worth, and 
whether abolitionists should credit slaveholders’ outcries about just compensation 
under the Fifth Amendment. And slavery’s advocates were not alone in raising it. 
From the outset, freeing a slave wife without paying “no matter how loyal a master” 
troubled Senator John Henderson, the Missourian who had introduced the abolition 
amendment but considered uncompensated congressional abolition unconstitu- 
tional. She had to be bought by the Union, other abolitionists objected. “When you 
take the slave of a loyal master,” John Sherman argued, “a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for the labor of the slave should be paid.” Accordingly, Wilson and his 
Military Affairs Committee revised the measure, returning with a new draft in March 
1864 that afforded loyal masters “a just compensation” to be set by military com- 
missions.38 

Thus abolitionists and slaveholders came to debate the bondswife’s cash value, 
with Congress taking on the aura of a slave market as statesmen reckoned the price 
of her freedom. No specimen of this enigmatic chattel appeared in the Capitol’s 
chambers, nor did statesmen figure whether she might be young or old, fair or dark, 
a good field hand, or a good breeder—all the traits, representing labor value and 
exchange value, typically itemized. Yet they calculated her worth, fixing it to the war’s 
fortunes, speculating about the traffic in slave wives. “I do not think it will take very 
much money to pay for such slaves,” Sherman observed. “Only pay the master that 
depreciated value,” he advised, “caused by the rebellion.” In Maryland, granted 
Reverdy Johnson, “not a slave ... would bring at this day, in the present state of 
things, ten dollars.” Henry Wilson also figured a slave wife would be “worth very 
little,” about “$100 on the average.” But slave owners such as Garrett Davis insisted 
on a higher price, about “five hundred apiece.” Doing antislavery arithmetic, Wis- 
consin senator James Doolittle figured there were about 27,000 black soldiers in the 
loyal slave states, and allowing for a family of three, freedom would cost the Union 
$8,100,000—“at the lowest figure, $100 apiece.” Some claimed the slave wife should 
be paid for years of unrequited labor. Others simply deemed it “bad economy” for 
the Union to be “rushing into the market to buy slaves while the price is high.” 
Abolition would be a “burden upon our Treasury,” antislavery men painfully ad- 
mitted. “One of these women, if you please, regarding her as property, may to-day 
be considered so much,” noted William Fessenden of Maine, “and to-morrow, es- 


37 Globe 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 114; 38th Cong., Ist sess., 1182; and see 38th Cong., Ist sess., 1179, 
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pecially in times like these, she may be worth vastly less or nothing at all.” Exas- 
perated, Wilson marveled, “the country is going to ruin while you are higgling about 
a fall in the price of the slave.” By his reckoning, “true economy” was any expense 
that “helps to break down the slave system.”?° 

Ultimately, however, Congress resolved that the question of a slave wife’s worth 
was unconscionable. For asking it assumed the legitimacy of property in human be- 
ings—an unthinkable principle for abolitionists, who deplored attaching it to the 
Takings Clause. Condemning both property in man and the traffic in women, they 
counterposed antislavery moral economy to southern political economy. “I do not 
want this government to become the purchaser of slaves,” argued Morton Wilkinson 
of Minnesota, affirming his free-soil roots. “I am opposed to inserting here the same 
words which are employed in the Constitution of the United States in the provision 
that requires compensation to be made for property taken for public use. I think it 
is time that the idea that slaves are property like horses and oxen should be utterly 
repudiated by the Congress of the United States.” And Henry Wilson wholeheartedly 
agreed, avowing that ideally the soldier’s quid pro quo should take a “simple form,” 
unsullied by a price.4° Thus compensation was stricken from the enlistment measure, 
an act denying that a slave wife still counted as property under the Fifth Amendment. 
Only for a moment, then, did Congress consider purchasing her from a loyal master 
and bequeathing her to a black soldier—asking what she was worth—until the cost 
in dollars and ethics appeared abhorrent. The answer was that she had no just price. 

That left the fundamental question—why not wait for the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment? Given all the dilemmas of the enlistment measure, the ambiguity of slave 
marriage compounded by the immorality of compensation, why proceed with leg- 
islating abolition while amending the Constitution? Thus Congress argued over the 
counterpoint between the measure and the amendment. It was a debate, finally, 
between antislavery immediatism and constitutionalism, one that had emerged with 
abolitionism itself in the 1830s and now culminated in wartime with the question of 
whether Congress should free the slave wife or wait for an abolition amendment. 

Late in 1864, as Sherman’s army was laying waste to Georgia, ending its trium- 
phant March to the Sea, abolitionists in Congress grew impatient to finish their work. 
With the amendment’s fate uncertain, the enlistment measure seemed a more direct 
route to freedom. “Let the Senate then act now. Let us hasten the enactment of this 
beneficent measure, inspired by patriotism and hallowed by justice and humanity,” 
Wilson exhorted, “so that ere merry Christmas shall come the intelligence shall be 
flashed over the land, to cheer to the hearts of the nation’s defenders, and arouse 
the manhood of the bondsman, that on the forehead of the soldier’s wife and the 
soldier’s child no man can write slave.” But in the new year, once the amendment 
had been approved in both houses of Congress—while Sherman’s troops were 
marching north and the Confederacy was desperately debating whether to arm 


39 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 444, 396, 1180, 1178, 1208, 1180, 183, 1178. See, for example, Solomon 
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FiGurRE 4: James Fuller Queen, “Journey of a slave from the plantation to the battlefield,” 1863. Prints and 
Photographs Division, Library of Congress, LC-USZC4-6677. 


slaves—some statesmen asked why act at all on the enlistment measure. “If that 
amendment shall be ratified, slavery is abolished throughout the United States, swept 
overboard everywhere,” objected a Kentucky congressman. “Why press this measure 
upon the House? I cannot perceive the necessity or reason for it.”4 

That question—why free the slave wife if the amendment would abolish slavery 
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everywhere—had agitated Congress for a year. And it, too, was asked not simply by 
slaveholders, but also by the amendment’s authors, who believed that the enlistment 
measure was morally right but unconstitutional. Early in 1864, while the amendment 
still lay in committee, they pointed to the measure’s “uncertainties and difficulties 
as to who may be made free.” A year later, with the amendment still pending in the 
House, Lyman Trumbull wistfully confessed, “I had hoped that this constitutional 
amendment would pass, and end this thing forever.” Yet he could not support the 
measure. “If you have power to do this, why have you not power to free every slave 
in the land?” he wonderingly asked. “If I were to follow the inclinations of my mind 
I should vote to free every human being where my vote would have any tendency to 
accomplish the object ... But, sir, we hold our seats here by virtue of a written 
Constitution.”42 Even devotion to freedom must yield to reverence for fundamental 
law. 

Thus the counterpoint between the measure and the amendment raised anew old 
contradictions between immediate abolition and fidelity to the Constitution. It 
harked back to earlier turning points—William Lloyd Garrison setting fire to a copy 
of the Constitution, antislavery justices returning fugitives to bondage, Frederick 
Douglass envisioning the Civil War as an “Abolition war,” Lincoln proposing grad- 
ual, compensated emancipation—and expressed a still deeper antagonism between 
higher law and human law. As Congress wrangled over legislating abolition or wait- 
ing for the amendment (some saying that would take years, others just a few months), 
Sumner and Trumbull again elucidated the opposing antislavery perspectives. Jus- 
tifying immediatism in the name of both humanity and expedience, Sumner affirmed, 
“There can be no delay. The country cannot wait the slow action of a constitutional 
amendment... All must confess the humanity of the proposition to enfranchise the 
families of the colored persons who have borne arms for their country.” Conversely, 
dismissing “appeals which may be made for humanity’s sake,” Trumbull defended 
constitutionalism in the name of the founders: “I do not understand that the men 
who made the Constitution . . .so understood the power of the Federal Government 
_.. We can have no government worth preserving unless we stand by the Constitution 
as it is till we change it in a constitutional mode.”*? By no means had the accord on 
the Thirteenth Amendment’s language defused the question of whether the time was 
right for congressional abolition. 

It was the subjection of the slave wife that answered this fundamental question 
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raised by the soldier’s quid pro quo. The vindication of her freedom—of immediate 
abolition by Congress—ultimately rested on her torment at the loyal master’s hand. 
In the evidence of a slave wife being beaten and sold and refused subsistence, wrongs 
that negated her humanity, abolitionists found reason not to wait for the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

And so inventories of her misery filled the halls of Congress. “A sight greeted me 
such as I never beheld in the world, .. . a colored woman, whom I should suppose 
to be thirty years of age, appeared before us, all bruised to pieces,” cried out Ohio 
senator Benjamin Wade, describing a scene he had witnessed in Kentucky in the 
summer of 1864. “Her face was all whipped to a jelly. . . Her head was all cut to pieces 
... her skull was laid bare almost, and her back perfectly mangled.” None knew the 
situation better than Missouri senator Benjamin Gratz Brown, who had been a 
Union colonel. Earlier that spring, he had told of “gross and glaring outrage” as the 
argument over buying the slave wife’s freedom gave way to accounts of her distress. 
Retaliating against their slaves’ enlistment, loyal masters were “selling the wives and 
children of those soldiers, making merchandise of their flesh and blood, and doing 
it as punishment for their entry into our Army. And shall we tolerate this scene?” 
Brown asked. “Sit quietly by with no legislation?” Almost a year later, Henry Wilson 
despaired that while Congress was still debating, the slave wife was suffering all kinds 
of “tender mercies.”44 

From military intelligence relayed to abolitionist statesmen—letters from army 
camps and plantations read aloud on the Senate floor—word came that time was of 
the essence, for slave owners were “hounding on a persecution in the border States.” 
Reportedly, conditions were unbearable in Missouri in early 1864, with lieutenants, 
provost marshals, and generals all writing of “the fact that the soldiers’ (colored) 
wives and families are being awfully abused” and citing grievances brought by re- 
cruits whose wives were “unmercifully whipped” or “run off to Kentucky.” And there 
were letters from slave wives describing home life to husbands away at war. As 
quoted by Henry Wilson, one was “beaten ‘scandalously’” by a master unwilling to 
“take care of her children”; another was left “almost naked” and treated “worse and 
worse”; and another wrote: “I cannot ask any of our neighbors to enlist and have 
them suffer as I am suffering.” Belying the loyal master’s vaunted paternalism, the 
situation drew soldiers back to plantations, some to exact their quid pro quo by 
carrying off slave wives and tobacco, but others to wait for abolition.*> 

For a moment, then, the sentiments of slaves and ex-slaves—of bondswives and 
black soldiers—figured directly in the congressional debate over abolition. There was 


44 Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 161; 38th Cong., 1st sess., 1179; 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 113, 165. On 
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“nothing more inhuman than the intelligence we have from portions of the country,” 
lamented Wilson, singling out a letter “from a wife to her husband, in which she tells 
him how she is treated .. . she thinks he ought not to have left her and her children 
to suffer.” Even a Kentucky senator admitted that sometimes slaveholders were “bad 
persons,” while other statesmen opposed to the enlistment measure confessed that 
their “commiseration was excited ... by the reading of the letters.” The crisis was 
epitomized by the case of “Richard Glover, a colored soldier,” and his slave wife, 
who was flogged “with a strap taken from a harness, and this when she was pregnant 
and near her confinement.’” It evoked a blunt message from Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Pile to the Military Affairs Committee: “Nothing will reach the case but the 
immediate emancipation of these people ... We cannot wait for the routine of 
‘amendment to the Constitution’; we want an immediate remedy. Can one be pro- 
vided at Washington?” Up from the ground—from the particulars of the slave wife’s 
condition—arose appeals for congressional abolition, delivered from the border 
states to the Capitol.*° 

Thus Congress dwelled on the badges of woman’s slavery. Hastening to free the 
slave wife, statesmen catalogued her torment rather than buying her liberty, while 
finding that slaves saw no difference between loyal masters and rebels and were 
already embracing freedom based on marriage bonds, with the blessing of antislavery 
military commanders. And in justifying their haste—refuting claims that the soldier’s 
quid pro quo made the Constitution a dead letter—abolitionists drew on the bonds- 
wife’s own words as well as army men’s. Meanwhile, statesmen willing to wait for the 
Thirteenth Amendment asked, “Suppose that shall take a year, what of it?” Yet 
impatient men implored, “why shall you refuse to act . . . why shall you raise technical 
objections,” and conjured up slaveholders’ “infernal acts” and slave wives “mangled 
and tortured.” Justifying the amendment, abolitionists imagined an “angel from the 
skies” descending to behold a slave wife doomed to “avarice” and “lust.” Impatiently, 
however, they answered the question of immediatism by asking: “Do you propose 
to stand here and let these wives and children be abused three months, six months, 
or a year, until you can amend the Constitution?”*” 

For almost a century, antislavery appeals circulating throughout the Atlantic 
world had been filled with images of affliction resembling those summoned in Con- 
gress. Whippings, forcible labor, and slave auctions all represented the sins of sla- 
very, against which the virtues of freedom—namely wage labor and marriage 
bonds—appeared all the more starkly. Above all, the bondswoman denied the right 
of being a wife, her sexual violation creating wealth, embodied the wrong of reducing 
persons to property. Over and over, abolitionists depicted her desecration as proof 
of slavery’s breach of natural law—from Olaudah Equiano’s early protests against 
the Atlantic slave trade to the tirades of antislavery statesmen as sectional crisis 
deepened into civil war. In “The Slave Auction” (1857), the poet Frances Ellen 
Watkins Harper depicted the owning and selling that she escaped as a free black: 
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The sale began—young girls were there, 
Defenseless in their wretchedness, 

Whose stifled sobs of deep despair, 
Revealed their anguish and distress .. . 

While tyrants bartered them for gold... 


Years earlier in Congress, breaking the gag rule that once forbade debate on ab- 
olition, John Quincy Adams had protested, “The most damning sin of slavery is that 
it does abolish the marriage institution.” By the time of the debate on the Thirteenth 
Amendment, it was commonplace for statesmen to condemn “property in black 
men” by evoking “the humblest daughter of sorrow that ever crouched beneath the 
lash of the task-master . . . whose pleasure is the price of her shame, and who eats 
bread in the sweat of her brow.”48 

The figure of the ravaged bondswoman validated not simply slave emancipation 
but also affirmations of freedom as an inalienable right. The moral power of the 
negative symbolism shored up universal ideals of human liberty as the antithesis of 
chattel relations of dominion and subjection. “The right to enjoy liberty is inalien- 
able. To invade it is to usurp the prerogative of Jehovah,” the American Anti-Slavery 
Society declared at its founding in 1833, juxtaposing the dignity of the sovereign 
rights-bearing individual to the dehumanizing conditions of slavery: “marketable 
commodities . . . brute beasts . . . ruthlessly torn asunder—the tender babe from the 
arms of its frantic mother—the heart-broken wife from her weeping husband—at the 
caprice or pleasure of irresponsible tyrants.”49 By negation, the wretched slave wife 
legitimated the right of inviolable freedom as abolitionism emerged. 

So, too, did her wrongs carry arguments for immediatism. At its founding, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society set forth the call for “immediate and total abolition” 
and broadcast this doctrine through appeals illustrating that slavery’s inhumanity 
spared none but fell most cruelly on woman. Even a children’s magazine titled The 
Slave’s Friend portrayed chained bondswomen and instilled the lesson: “doing a thing 
right off... That is immediatism.” More insurrectionary was an 1848 address by the 
former slave Henry Highland Garnet arousing bondsmen to liberate their own peo- 
ple: “You had far better all die—die immediately, than live slaves. . . And worse than 
all, you tamely submit, while your lords tear your wives from your embraces, and 
defile them before your eyes. In the name of God we ask, are you men?” Most 
famously, in My Bondage and My Freedom, Frederick Douglass decried the “brutal 
castigation” of a bondswoman who simply wished to be a slave wife, calling it “in- 
cidental to the relation of master and slave,” meaning, in the parlance of the day, 
that it represented a badge of slavery. She stood tethered, 
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bare to the waist. Behind her stood old master, with cowskin in hand, preparing his barbarous 
work with all manner of harsh, coarse, and tantalizing epithets ... Again and again he drew 
the hateful whip. 


Such were the images recalled in congressional accounts of the slave wife’s tor- 
ment.°° 

The enlistment measure hewed to the principles of immediatism, then, while also 
transforming its original terms. For the American Anti-Slavery Society did not assert 
the power of Congress to overthrow slavery everywhere. Rather, its founding charter 
expressly denied immediate abolition’s reach within existing slave states in deference 
to the covenant that created the Union: “We fully and unanimously recognise the 
sovereignty of each State, to legislate exclusively on the subject of the slavery ...we 
concede that Congress, under the present national compact, has no right to interfere 
with any of the slave States.” Penetrating into the loyal border states, the enlistment 
measure transgressed that antislavery boundary. Not unlike the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, therefore, the measure amended a fundamental charter of freedom.>! 

But in other ways, the measure obeyed the limits of abolitionist aspirations. For 
in basing freedom on marriage bonds, it gave congressional sanction to antislavery 
doctrine that idealized the very bonds granting husbands property in women and 
divesting even a free wife of an inviolate self. The most basic right promised by 
abolition was self-sovereignty. “Every man has a right to his own body,” the anti- 
slavery Declaration postulated. “Freeing the slave is . . . not wronging the master, but 
righting the slave—restoring him to himself.” Yet along with the slave’s conversion 
from property into a rights-bearing person, abolition also promised redemption of 
slave marriage bonds and the master’s dispossession of the slave wife. As the ex-slave 
William Wells Brown, an antislavery writer, dramatized that vision, “I am yours,” a 
slave wife vows to her slave husband, who vows, “I can die, but shall never live to 
see you the mistress of another man.” Meanwhile, just as the bondswoman’s wrongs 
vindicated the slave’s inalienable rights, chattel slavery became the negative touch- 
stone for woman’s emancipation. A free wife was “a chattel personal, a tool that is 
used,” protested Sarah Grimké, the slave owner turned abolitionist. Thus the slave 
wife’s liberation—her conveyance from her loyal master to a Union soldier—dis- 
tilled antislavery contradictions as well as the ambiguity of marriage as a bond in- 
trinsic to freedom but evocative of slavery. The heart of the matter was the sover- 
eignty that would supplant the slave master’s. Either the bondsman would be “master 
of his own person, of his wife,” as The Liberator imparted the rule among free men; 
or the bondswoman would gain “supreme sovereignty over her own person,” as 
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Grimké explained the rule of woman’s rights.°? In Congress, it was the less expansive 
immediatism that abolitionists aimed to impose in the loyal slave states. 

Therefore, in dissolving the bonds of slavery through marriage bonds, the sol- 
dier’s quid pro quo offered the slave wife freedom but withheld the right to an in- 
violate self. Her freedom represented something owed to him, a token of the ex- 
change relation between the Union soldier and the national state. No less had the 
overthrow of colonial slavery in the French and British West Indies affirmed mar- 
riage bonds; yet the enlistment measure newly designated slave marriage the very 
source of American abolition. Always, Henry Wilson spoke of “humanity” to the 
slave wife but “justice to these colored men,” and always of more troops to win the 
war. Never did he argue for restoring the bondswoman to herself as a natural right, 
but instead to the soldier, as a just return for risking his life for the Union. “As a 
matter of justice,” he inquired, “how can you go to a man and ask him to enlist to 
fight the battles of his country when he knows that the moment his back is turned 
his wife and his children will be sold to strangers?” Simply taking the “wife of his 
bosom” from the slaveholder would inspire “deeds of heroic daring” against the 
Confederacy.>4 

At no point did the question emerge that haunted the debate over the Thirteenth 
Amendment: whether striking at slavery would erode marriage, by virtue of their 
symmetry as property relations of the household, thereby transforming slaves and 
wives alike into sovereign persons.*4 For the soldier’s quid pro quo presupposed 
marriage bonds as the very instrument of abolition. At one point, justifying the en- 
listment measure, Benjamin Gratz Brown spoke grandly of the “inalienable rights 
of freedom,” but without attaching those rights to slave wives. At another point, 
countering paternalistic defenses of slavery, antislavery men claimed that “these in- 
dividuals can take care of themselves” when facing freedom’s vicissitudes. Otherwise, 
slave wives embodied abject dependency, beings “innocent and helpless.” What mat- 
tered was the power of Congress to seize them and the right of Union soldiers to 
claim them. “Colored men,” Benjamin Wade pointed out, 
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have the same feelings toward their wives and children that white men have, as near as I can 
ascertain; and where is the white man who would enlist in the Army of the United States and 
leave his wife and children subject to the taunts, the insults, and ignominy of a master. 


“Gentleman stand up here and talk about constitutional law,” Wade remonstrated, 
“while we deny his right to have his wife and children emancipated.”55 The vindi- 
cation was of the rights of man, irrespective of race. 

In the Senate, the last antislavery word belonged to Lyman Trumbull, who pro- 
nounced the enlistment measure unconstitutional; in the House, it belonged to the 
Iowan James Wilson, who celebrated the abolition of “property tenure” in slave 
wives. “We, acting for the nation, must treat them as persons.” But by persons, he 
did not mean persons possessing inviolable rights. Rather, the slave wife’s freedom 
was simply part of “a duty we owe, under the powers we possess, to the great and 
eternal principles of God’s justice, to see that a full meed of equity and right is meted 
out to these men who are risking all for our sakes and for the sake of this nation” —a 
soldier’s quid pro quo.°° 

For a year, then, Congress debated freeing the slave wife—who she was, what she 
was worth, and whether to buy her; how she suffered; and whether to wait for the 
Thirteenth Amendment. Yet the question of her right to herself never arose. For all 
the enumeration of her torments—her mangled body and torn face, her sale down 
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the river—this inventory of slavery’s badges did not add up to a declaration of her 
rights of sovereign personhood. Under the soldier’s quid pro quo, no longer would 
she be akin to a bale of tobacco she cultivated; but as a wife, she still would not be 
master of herself. 


AT LAST, IN LATE February 1865, immediatism prevailed, as impatient abolitionists 
carried the enlistment measure through Congress. By then, the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had been ratified by half the states still left in the Union, and slavery had been 
abolished by state constitutional transformation in Maryland and Missouri. In both 
houses of Congress, the measure passed by far slimmer margins than the amend- 
ment. Whereas Sherman set aside his doubts to vote yea, Trumbull voted nay. Other 
framers of the amendment failed to appear for the vote. A message of March 3, 1865, 
to President Abraham Lincoln from the secretary of war, Edwin Stanton, stated that 
the measure was of “the highest importance,” and that day Lincoln signed it into law. 
In April, peace came at Appomattox; at the end of the year, the abolition amendment 
became part of the Constitution.*’ 

Slave wives went free, therefore, under the soldier’s quid pro quo before the 
Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery throughout the country. Emancipating as 
many as 100,000 women and children, principally in Kentucky, the measure joined 
the enactments, stretching from the Confiscation Acts to the Reconstruction 
Amendments, that governed the transition from slavery to freedom. By dint of being 
a slave wife, the bondswoman won deliverance from her loyal master, only to become 
subject to the Union soldier’s newfound sovereignty at home. Accordingly, a Union 
war order, dated March 23, 1865, announced to the “colored men of Kentucky” that 
enlistment would liberate “helpless women and children.” Meanwhile, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals struck down the measure as an unconstitutional taking of slave 
property without compensation, ordering “a negro woman, the wife of a soldier,” 
reported a Cleveland paper, “to be sold as a slave.” Garrett Davis had kept his 
promise, taking his defense of slaveholders’ rights directly from Congress to state 
court.>8 

Nonetheless, bondswomen claimed freedom as soldiers’ wives, swearing out af- 
fidavits against ex-masters who still treated them like chattel. With Union army of- 


_ 57 In the Senate, the vote on the measure was 27 to 10, with 12 not voting; in the House, 74 to 63, 
with 45 not voting. In the Senate, the vote on the Thirteenth Amendment was 38 to 6; in the House, 
119 to 56, with 8 not voting. Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 168, 1004; 38th Cong., Ist sess., 1490; 38th 
Cong., 2nd sess., 531. War Department Communication, in Sears, Camp Nelson, Kentucky, 180. By Feb- 
ruary 1865, Louisiana and Tennessee, originally covered by the enlistment measure, had also abolished 
slavery under the state constitutions. 

58 General John M. Palmer, “Order No. 10, March 23, 1865,” in Berlin, Reidy, and Rowland, The 
Black Military Experience, 275; Corbin v. Marsh, 63 Ky. 193, 194 (1865); “Prospective Trouble,” Daily 
Cleveland Herald, October 20, 1865, col. c. And see “Important Judicial Decisions in Kentucky,” Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, March 30, 1865, 1; “Slavery in Kentucky,” Chicago Tribune, October 18, 1865, 2. Un- 
bound to a Union soldier, the bondswoman remained a slave. During this interlude between slavery’s 
downfall and abolition’s conclusion, recalled Union general John Palmer, polygamy sometimes even may 
have offered freedom. The Appeals Court ruling was consistent with Kentucky’s refusal to ratify the 
Thirteenth Amendment. See John M. Palmer, Personal Recollections of John M. Palmer: The Story of an 
Earnest Life (Cincinnati, 1901), 233; Palmer, “Order No. 10”; Gutman, The Black Family in Slavery and 
Freedom, 375-385; Sears, Camp Nelson. 
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ficers as their witnesses, they described standing naked under the lash. “When my 
husband enlisted my master beat me over the head with an axe handle,” testified a 
Kentucky freedwife. 


On Wednesday last March 22” he said that he had not time to beat me on Tuesday but now 
he had time . . . He then tied my hands threw the rope over a joist stripped me entirely naked 
and gave me about three hundred lashes. I cried out. He then caught me by the throat and 
almost choked me then continued to lash me with switches until my back was all cut up.5° 


It was an account reminiscent of the scenes that justified abolition, in which women’s 
torments legitimated inviolable human rights, representing essential wrongs to be 
banished by freedom. In Thirteenth Amendment jurisprudence, however, the sub- 
jection of woman has disappeared. It is involuntary servitude and Jim Crow that 
count as vestiges of slavery, not wrongs particular to women, wrongs evoked by the 
image of a bondswoman left to her master’s tender mercies, involving unfree sex as 
well as forcible labor and racial subjugation. Aspects of bondage highlighted in ar- 
guments for abolition—the torment of woman, body and soul—do not figure as 
badges of slavery recognized by the courts as forbidden by the abolition amendment. 
“Those laws that prevented the colored man going from home, that did not allow 
him to buy or to sell, or to make contracts; that did not allow him to own property; 
that did not allow him to enforce rights,” maintained Lyman Trumbull just a month 
after the amendment’s adoption, “were all badges of servitude made in the interest 
of slavery and as a part of slavery.” 

Therein lies a paradox of the Thirteenth Amendment. It was clear to the authors 
of abolition that slavery constituted not just property in man but the violation of 
woman—not just forced production of staples but also unfree reproduction of wealth 
in slaves. And because freedom and slavery were always paired as opposites, ac- 
quiring meaning as contrasting systems of social relations, abolition promised to end 
the predicaments of woman so powerfully symbolizing the evils of slavery. Yet those 
sexed predicaments have disappeared from constitutional doctrine. And with that 
disappearance, the meaning of slavery has narrowed, and conversely of freedom as 
well, circumscribing the reach of the Thirteenth Amendment. “What divinity in whip- 
ping women for protesting when their virtue is assailed?” abolitionists cried out on 
behalf of the amendment.®! But in Thirteenth Amendment jurisprudence, slavery’s 
badges arise from contract, property, and race—not sex. 

Why this is so lies in the logic of the enlistment measure. Speaking more directly 
to the bondswoman’s condition than any other emancipatory enactment, it tied her 
freedom to marriage bonds and did the work of abolition just before the Thirteenth 
Amendment became part of the Constitution. Indeed, it answered the question 
about the nature of her freedom intended by abolition that was never explored in 
the debate over the amendment’s language. Taking her from a loyal master, the 
soldier’s quid pro quo defined her as a person rather than property, but not as a 
sovereign individual, for as a wife she fell within her husband’s dominion. The badges 
of her slavery disappeared in bonds of marriage that abolition upheld as the essence 

59 “Affidavits,” in Berlin, The Destruction of Slavery, 615, 623. 


60 Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 1866, 322. 
61 Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 2948. 
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of freedom. And in its free-soil rather than human rights phrasing, the amendment 
by no means contravened that logic. Thus after abolition, as before, no less an apol- 
ogist for all forms of household unfreedom than George Fitzhugh could still blithely 
affirm: “The law makes the husband master of his wife.” Meanwhile, the Recon- 
struction Amendments designated race a suspect category but enshrined woman’s 
disfranchisement as a citizen. Only a century later would the logic of the soldier’s 
quid pro quo begin to be systematically overturned, with the advent of another con- 
stitutional revolution disestablishing the wife’s subjection under the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment rather than the antislavery Thirteenth.°? 


62 George Fitzhugh, “What’s to Be Done with the Negroes,” Debow’s Review, June 1866, 577-581, 
579. On slave emancipation and marriage bonds, consider abolitionist assurances during the debate over 
the Thirteenth Amendment that freedom meant a man’s right “to himself, to his wife and children”; 
Globe, 38th Cong., 2nd sess., 200; and see Bradwell v. The State, 83 U.S. 130 (1872); Edwards, Gendered 
Strife and Confusion; Cott, Public Vows, 77-104. On gender, citizenship, and the postbellum limits of 
equal protection, see Amar, “Women and the Constitution”; Ellen Carol Dubois, Woman Suffrage and 
Women’s Rights (New York, 1993); Barbara Welke, “Law, Personhood, and Citizenship in the Long 
Nineteenth Century: The Borders of Belonging,” in Grossberg and Tomlins, The Long Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 345-386; Laura Edwards, “The Civil War and Reconstruction,” ibid., 313-344, esp. 339-341. On 
gender and modern equal protection doctrine, consider the ruling of Justice Burger: “Nowhere in the 
common-law world—indeed in any modern society—is a woman regarded as chattel or demeaned by 
denial of a separate legal identity and the dignity associated with recognition as a whole human being. 
Chip by chip, over the years those archaic notions have been cast aside.” Trammel v. United States, 445 
U.S. 40 (1980). And see Hartog, Man and Wife in America; Reva B. Siegel, “Gender and the United States 
Constitution,” in Beverly Baines and Ruth Rubio-Marin, eds., The Gender of Constitutional Jurisprudence 
(New York, 2005), 306-332; George Chauncey, Why Marriage? The History Shaping Today’s Debate over 
Gay Equality (New York, 2004), 59-86. On the limits of equal protection, see Robin West, “Equality 
Theory, Marital Rape, and the Promise of the Fourteenth Amendment,” Florida Law Review 42, no. 1 
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Thus the counterpoint between the enlistment measure and the Thirteenth 
Amendment casts new light on the meaning of slavery and freedom at the moment 
of abolition. It illuminates the paradox of the amendment—the potent symbolism 
of the bondswoman’s wrongs in justifying abolition but the amendment’s impotence 
in guaranteeing woman’s freedom. And in turn that paradox illuminates the seem- 
ingly perverse American significance of the commerce power in rooting out wrongs 
forbidden by human rights guarantees in other jurisdictions. Perhaps if the amend- 
ment had spoken in terms of revolutionary doctrine, of human rights rather than of 
free soil, its ambit might have been wider and that of the commerce power nar- 
rower.® For then the amendment might have entitled woman to herself, thereby 
nullifying laws treating her as unfree and unequal while also striking at the private 
sovereignty of all masters in the household, a sovereignty rooted in relations of do- 
minion and dependence even older than New World slavery. 

It is not a historian’s task to speculate about newly construing the Thirteenth 
Amendment to count the violation of woman’s human dignity as a badge of sla- 
very—as abolitionists once did. Yet history surely brings to light contradictions in 
ideas of inviolate right as they were made palpable at the moment of slavery’s ab- 
olition, contradictions that still inhibit the progress of human rights. Accordingly, the 
past illuminates freedom to be won. 


(1990): 45-79; Martha C. Nussbaum, “Sex, Laws, and Inequality: What India Can Teach the United 
States,” Daedalus 131, no. 1 (2002): 95-106; Richards, “Abolitionist Feminism, Moral Slavery, and the 
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63 See United States v. Morrison, 529 U.S. 598 (2000); Katyal, “Men Who Own Women”; Akhil Reed 
Amar and Daniel Widawsky, “Child Abuse as Slavery: Amendment Response to Deshaney,” Harvard 
Law Review 105, no. 6 (1992): 1359-1385; Marcellene E. Hearn, “A Thirteenth Amendment Defense 
of the Violence Against Women Act,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review 146, no. 4 (1998): 1097- 
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In “The Myth of the Weak’ American State” (AHR, June 2008, 752-772), Wil- 
liam J. Novak challenged what he views as long-standing and persistent mis- 
conceptions in the political history of the United States. “The phrase ‘the Amer- 
ican state,’” he writes, “is seen as something of an oxymoron in a land of alleged 
‘anti-statism’ and ‘statelessness.’” And his article goes on to explain, critique, 
and ultimately displace a historiographical and theoretical tendency to view the 
American state as somehow “weak.” Because of the provocative nature of No- 
vak’s claims—and the wide interest in the history of state power across many 
fields—the editors decided to invite three scholars to participate in an AHR 
Exchange on his article. 

A legal historian, John Fabian Witt, begins the Exchange with “Law and War 
in American History,” in which he criticizes Novak for, in his view, slighting the 
field of international relations and, more particularly, the war-making potential 
of the U.S. across time. He suggests that Novak has ignored a considerable body 
of scholarship that has in fact examined the growth and deployment of American 
power around the globe. Witt’s own preference would be to focus on the rela- 
tionship between American constitutionalism and the global power of the Amer- 
ican state. This critique is echoed by Gary Gerstle, who has written widely on 
twentieth-century U.S. history, in his essay, “A State Both Strong and Weak.” 
Gerstle, however, urges that we pay attention to the historicity of American power, 
arguing that it was only in the post-World War II era that the United States was 
transformed from a “gunfighter nation” into a “garrison state.” He also suggests 
that Novak’s analysis fails to capture the paradox of an American federal gov- 
ernment that was often blocked and frustrated in extending its authority do- 
mestically while ever augmenting its power in the international arena. Finally, 
Julia Adams, a sociologist who studies state formation, offers a more method- 
ologically oriented critique of Novak’s article. In “The Puzzle of the American 
State... and Its Historians,” she takes issue with his espousal of philosophical 
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pragmatism as uniquely suited to analyzing the infrastructural power of the U.S. 
state, suggesting that this approach is closer to European schools of historical 
and social analysis, from Max Weber to Michel Foucault, than he realizes. She 
notes that the “real targets” of Novak’s critique are historians of the United States 
who, she argues, have for various reasons—some methodological, some ideo- 
logical—proven resistant to looking at state power in structural terms. In his 
response, “Long Live the Myth of the Weak State?” Novak takes issue with sev- 
eral of these critiques, acknowledging the relevance of many of the points, but 
ultimately concluding that the three commentators in part reproduce the problem 
of the persistent “myth” of a weak American state by failing to acknowledge how 
much we do not yet understand about the particular nature of the history and 
power of the U.S. state. 
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IN THE CLASSIC VIEW OF POLITICAL THEORY, law and war occupy mutually exclusive 
domains. Law inhabits the sphere of the state and the social contract. War takes place 
where law runs out, in a space of international relations in which there is no appeal 
to a common adjudicator. As the seventeenth-century Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius put 
it, war begins “where the Methods of Justice cease.” Where war was concerned, 
Grotius’s contemporary Thomas Hobbes contended, there was “little to be said con- 
cerning the laws”; according to Hobbes, in “war all men have equal right unto all 
things.” Two centuries later, the fiery senator from Massachusetts Charles Sumner 
expressed the same idea in shocked disbelief. “Law in that which is lawless!” he 
exclaimed. “Order in disorder! Rules of wrong!”! 

In American history, however, there has been more intermingling of the domains 
of law and war than sharp separation between them. George Washington’s com- 
mission as general and commander-in-chief in June 1775 instructed him to regulate 
his “conduct in every respect by the rules and discipline of war.” Andrew Jackson 
and his supporters mixed open disdain for legal rules in warfare with a deeply ag- 
grieved sensibility fueled by their enemies’ supposed violations of some of those very 
rules. In the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln published the first modern field guide to 
the laws and usages of war; he did so in a war effort that has served ever since as 
a symbol of the destructiveness of modern warfare. (Four decades later, American 
armed forces brought Lincoln’s rules to the Philippines and quickly tore them up.) 
Secretary of State James (“Jingo Jim”) Blaine pioneered an assertive new style of 
aggressive American foreign relations while at the same time initiating the United 
States’ entry into the first Geneva Convention for the protection of sick and wounded 
soldiers. And in the Second World War, in the space of three breathtaking days in 
August 1945, the United States finalized the charter of an International Military 
Tribunal for war crimes and dropped two atomic bombs on Japan. The Nuremberg 
Trial became a ray of hope for legal constraints in twentieth-century total warfare 
even as Hiroshima and Nagasaki caused many to worry that such constraints were 
a thing of the past. Law and war have marched together through American history, 
and their intermingling is readily apparent today. In the early twenty-first century, 

1 Hugo Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace, ed. Richard Tuck, 3 vols. (Indianapolis, 2005), 2: 393; 
David Armitage, “Hobbes and the Foundations of Modern International Thought,” in Annabel Brett 
and James Tully, eds., Rethinking the Foundations of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge, 2007), 226; 


Thomas Hobbes, De Cive (New York, 1942), 13; Charles Sumner, The True Grandeur of Nations: An 
Oration Delivered before the Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4, 1845 (Boston, 1845), 17. 
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military lawyers talk of the invention of something they call “lawfare”: the contin- 
uation of war by legal means. For better or for worse, law now perches on the shoul- 
ders of generals. The sharp separation between law and war posited by Grotius and 
Hobbes and Sumner no longer accounts for the practice of war. In American history, 
it never has.? 


WILLIAM Novak’s ENERGETIC ESSAY rightly asks historians to see law as constitutive 
of the global power of the American state. Novak is undoubtedly correct that many 
historians—not to mention activists, diplomats, politicians, and perhaps even ter- 
rorists—have fallen into error by treating law as an obstacle to the advancement of 
state power. This is a widely shared way of thinking about law, especially law on the 
international stage. For some, this makes law a heroic limit on the otherwise un- 
constrained world of state behavior.* For others, it makes law a self-defeating con- 
straint in a dangerous world.* Some take the view of law as an obstacle to power and 
conclude that the world of American power must be essentially lawless.‘ 

The irony is that each of these very different camps holds the same impossibly 
remote conception of law. Novak’s essay helps us see their error. Each of them treats 
law as something that stands outside power, outside the state. For more than two 
decades, however, it has been a basic law and society tenet—the equivalent of Legal 
History 101—that law is at once substantially derived from and constitutive of the 


? Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, ed. Worthington C. Ford et al., 34 vols. (Wash- 
ington D.C., 1904-1937), 2: 96; David S. Heidler and Jeanne T Heidler, Old Hickory’s War: Andrew 
Jackson and the Quest for Empire (Baton Rouge, 2003); John Grenier, The First Way of War: American 
War Making on the Frontier (Cambridge, 2005); Francis Lieber, General Order No. 100—Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Office: Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field (Washington, D.C., 
1863); Burrus M. Carnahan, Act of Justice: Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation and the Law of War 
(Lexington, Ky., 2007); William E. Birkhimer, Military Government and Martial Law (Kansas City, 1914), 
641; Brian McAllister Linn, The U.S. Army and Counterinsurgency in the Philippine War, 1899-1902 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1989); Stanley Karnow, In Our Image: America’s Empire in the Philippines (New York, 
1989); Paul A. Kramer, The Blood of Government: Race, Empire, the United States, and the Philippines 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006); Stuart Creighton Miller, “Benevolent Assimilation”: The American Conquest 
of the Philippines, 1899-1903 (New Haven, Conn., 1982); Alice Felt Tyler, The Foreign Policy of James 
G. Blaine (Minneapolis, 1927); Walter LaFeber, The New Empire: An Interpretation of American Ex- 
pansion, 1860-1898 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1963); David M. Pletcher, The Awkward Years: American Foreign 
Relations under Garfield and Arthur (Columbia, Mo., 1962); Gary Jonathan Bass, Stay the Hand of Ven- 
geance: The Politics of War Crimes Tribunals (Princeton, N.J., 2002); Elizabeth Borgwardt, New Deal for 
the World: America’s Vision for Human Rights (Cambridge, Mass., 2005); Telford Taylor, Anatomy of the 
Nuremberg Trials: A Personal Memoir (Boston, 1993); Charles J. Dunlap, Jr., “Lawfare Today: A Per- 
spective,” Yale Journal of International Affairs 3, no. 1 (2008): 146-154. 

3 See, for instance, the classic work by American Society for International Law president Louis 
Henkin, How Nations Behave: Law and Foreign Policy, 2nd ed. (New York, 1979). 

4 John Bolton, Surrender Is Not an Option: Defending America at the United Nations and Abroad (New 
York, 2007); Douglas J. Feith, “Law in the Service of Terror—The Strange Case of the Additional 
Protocol,” The National Interest, no. 1 (Fall 1985): 36-47; David Frum and Richard Perle, An End to 
Evil: How to Win the War on Terror (New York, 2004); John Yoo, War by Other Means: An Insider’s 
Account of the War on Terror (New York, 2006); Robert A. Bork, “The Limits of ‘International Law,’” 
The National Interest, no. 18 (Winter 1989/1990): 3-10; Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, “Law and Reciprocity,” in 
Proceedings of the 78th Annual Meeting, American Society of International Law (Washington, D.C., 1984), 
67. 

5 William Appleman Williams, The Tragedy of American Diplomacy (New York, 1962); Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire (Cambridge, 2001); Noam Chomsky, Hegemony or Survival: America’s 
Quest for Global Dominance (New York, 2003); Michael Isikoff and David Corn, Hubris: The Inside Story 
of Spin, Scandal, and the Selling of the Iraq War (New York, 2006). 
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power of the state. It does not stand outside the state. It sits inside the state, si- 
multaneously shaping and shaped by its power.° Novak is thus correct that we all too 
often fail to grasp the ways in which law has sustained and promoted American 
military power at home and abroad. The point comes into focus a bit if we consider 
that the four most important secretaries of war in American history—J ohn Calhoun, 
Edwin Stanton, Elihu Root, and Henry Stimson—were all lawyers. The choice be- 
tween law and power is a false dichotomy.’ 

Novak also seems right when he contends that making sense of the relationship 
between law and American military power has rarely been as urgent as it is now. He 
thinks that this urgency arises out of the continued strength of what he calls the “tired 
myth of the ‘weak’ American state.” I am not sure I agree (more on this below). But 
the urgency is real nonetheless. In the years since September 11, 2001, a deeply 
flawed story about the history of law and war has gone viral in the software of Amer- 
ican public life. Let us call it the rupture narrative of law and war in America. The 
rupture narrative holds that the attacks of 9/11 radically changed the way the United 
States treats legal obligations in time of war. We can find this idea across the political 
spectrum; like the view that law stands outside of power and acts as a restraint on 
power, it is widely held. On one hand, lawyers and statesmen close to the Bush White 
House have insisted that in an era of global terrorism, the old days of legal limits 
on war are a quaint anachronism.® Liberal critics have responded by excoriating the 
president for abandoning American ideals and American laws.? For both sides, Sep- 
tember 11 disrupted an American tradition in which legal rules operated principally 
to limit the exercise of power. 

The basic rupture story has proven to be extraordinarily influential. It provides 
a legitimizing history for the fierce realpolitik of the neoconservative, on the one 
hand, and the outraged conscience of the liberal, on the other. And like the sep- 
aration thesis of classical political theory, both versions of the rupture story insist 
on divorcing law from strategy and war: for the neoconservative right, law must be 
held at bay to keep it from intruding on the domain of power; for the liberal left, 


6 Robert W. Gordon, “Critical Legal Histories,” Stanford Law Review 36 (1984): 57-125; see also 
Pierre Bourdieu, “The Force of Law: Toward a Sociology of the Juridical Field,” Hastings Law Journal 
38 (1987): 805-853. 

7 For a similar observation about American secretaries of state at the turn of the twentieth century, 
see Jonathan Zasloff, “Law and the Shaping of American Foreign Policy: From the Gilded Age to the 
New Era,” New York University Law Review 78 (2002): 239-373. 

8 Alberto R. Gonzalez, Memorandum for the President, January 25, 2002, in Karen J. Greenberg 
and Joshua L. Dratel, eds., Torture Papers: The Road to Abu Ghraib (Cambridge, 2005), 118-121; George 
Bush, Memorandum for the Vice President, February 7, 2002, ibid., 134-135; Eric A. Posner and Adrian 
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Not a Suicide Pact: The Constitution in a Time of National Emergency (New York, 2006). 
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law’s independence from strategy and war is what lends it legitimizing value in a 
liberal state. 

The problem with the fast-emerging conventional wisdom about law and war in 
America is that the rupture narrative is almost certainly wrong. And it is wrong for 
the same reasons that the separation thesis is wrong. Even a cursory look at Amer- 
ican history makes it clear that law has not ordinarily operated as an obstacle to the 
pursuit of those national interests identified by the political leaders of the United 
States. Law has often been an expression of those interests, channeling and shaping 
their pursuit, to be sure, but rarely to the point of fatally obstructing them. It has 
even—as the so-called constructivists in international relations are quick to argue— 
shaped the perception of those interests themselves. Novak and I may differ as to 
the reasons for the urgency of the inquiry. But given the power of the mythologies 
of separation and rupture, Novak’s call to arms commends itself to historians ev- 
erywhere.!0 


DESPITE THE CONSIDERABLE VIRTUES of Novak’s essay, it is not clear that the schol- 
arship we have now leaves us as badly positioned as he suggests. Not, anyway, if our 
goal is to understand the power of the American state. On this score, Novak seems 
to speak with two voices at once. In one breath, he insists that we need a new con- 
ceptual framework, one that is emancipated from the historically contingent ana- 
lytics of nineteenth- and twentieth-century European social science.!! Perhaps. But 
with the next breath he cites as models for the new framework many of the most 
celebrated and influential scholars of twentieth-century American political history. 
Scholars ranging from Richard T. Ely and John Commons, to Theda Skocpol and 
Stephen Skowronek, to Jacob Hacker and Christopher Howard have helped us to 
understand the distinctive ways in which the American state exercises power. A small 
group of consensus school historians from the 1950s apparently got it wrong. But 
putting the beleaguered consensus school historians to one side, surely this is good 
news about the state of the field. The capacities of the American state cannot be as 
poorly understood as Novak claims. The catalogue of adjectives that he pulls from 
the new institutional history of the American state (e.g., “divided,” “hidden,” “patch- 


10 For useful departures from the rupture narrative, with its sharp separation of law and power, see 
Philip Bobbitt, Terror and Consent: The Wars for the Twenty-First Century (New York, 2008); Benjamin 
Wittes, Law and the Long War: The Future of Justice in the Age of Terror (New York, 2008). 
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nomics. To the extent that American social thought a century ago charted new paths, they were often 
(as Dorothy Ross has so powerfully argued) the kinds of “American exceptionalist” routes that Novak 
eschews. See James T. Kloppenberg, Uncertain Victory: Social Democracy and Progressivism in European 
and American Thought, 1870-1920 (New York, 1986); Daniel T. Rodgers, Atlantic Crossings: Social Pol- 
itics in a Progressive Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1998); Louis Menand, The Metaphysical Club (New York, 
2001); Robert B. Westbrook, John Dewey and American Democracy (Ithaca, N.Y., 1993); Dorothy Ross, 
The Origins of American Social Science (Cambridge, 1991). 
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work”) gives evidence of the sophistication and subtlety of a literature that for years 
has been working to specify with ever greater precision the capacities and incapac- 
ities of American institutions. Twenty-five years after Skowronek warned us away 
from the Hegelian view of the United States as a weak state (or as no state at all), 
one wonders whom Novak is arguing with.!? 

The scholars Novak leaves out are as striking as the scholars he cites. It goes 
without saying, of course, that there is a huge literature on the history of American 
foreign policy. It constitutes an entire field of historical inquiry. Likewise, there is 
a vast literature on American military history. It too makes up an entire field of 
specialized scholarship. There is another literature by historians and political sci- 
entists seeking to understand how liberal states mobilize for war and empire. We 
have a booming field of global history now, too, which is principally preoccupied with 
making sense of the power (and limits) of states in the modern world. It is almost 
embarrassing to make such observations, because they are so self-evident, but each 
of these literatures is deeply concerned with the American state and its capacities 
on the world stage. One would think that each of these interrelated literatures ought 
to be central for Novak, since, after all, he seeks to understand the history of the 
American state and its global strength. But these literatures are almost completely 
missing in his essay. Can it really be the case that Paul Kennedy’s work on the rise 
and fall of great powers does not appear in Novak’s article? How about John Brewer 
on the British paradox (analogous to the American case) of a “weak” state and a 
global empire? Maybe even a smart popularizer such as Fareed Zakaria on the con- 
nections between economic success and foreign policy power in the late-nineteenth- 
century American state? If, as Ira Katznelson has written, the military is the “most 
important buckle fastening international to domestic affairs,” then surely one cannot 
ask the questions Novak would like to ask without military history—not if one wants 
to keep Katznelson’s pants from falling down, anyway.!? 

The consequences of the missing field of international relations are readily ap- 

12 John R. Commons, Institutional Economics: Its Place in Political Economy (New York, 1934); Com- 
mons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism (Madison, Wis., 1957); Commons, A Sociological View of Sov- 
ereignty, 1899-1900 (New York, 1965); Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization: A Study of the Larger 
Mind (New York, 1909); Theda Skocpol, Social Policy in the United States: Future Possibilities in Historical 
Perspective (Princeton, N.J., 1995); Skocpol, Protecting Soldiers and Mothers: The Political Origins of 
Social Policy in the United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1992); Stephen Skowronek, Building a New Amer- 
ican State: The Expansion of National Administrative Capacities, 1877-1920 (New York, 1982); Jacob S. 
Hacker, The Divided Welfare State: The Battle over Public and Private Social Benefits in the United States 
(Cambridge, 2002); Christopher Howard, The Hidden Welfare State: Tax Expenditures and Social Policy 
in the United States (Princeton, N.J., 1997). For examples of the American political development lit- 
erature turned toward international relations, see Alvin B. Tillery, “Foreign Policy Activism and Power 
in the House of Representatives: Black Members of Congress and South Africa, 1968-1986,” Studies 
in American Political Development 20 (April 2007): 88-103; Gary Gerstle, “Reflections on Americanism,” 
Studies in American Political Development 19 (April 2005): 98-102; Ira Katznelson and Martin Shefter, 


eds., Shaped by War and Trade: International Influences on American Political Development (Princeton, 
N.J., 2002). 

13 Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of Great Powers: Economic Change and Military Conflict from 1500 
to 2000 (New York, 1987); John Brewer, Sinews of Power: War, Money, and the English State, 1688-1783 
(New York, 1988); Fareed Zakaria, From Wealth to Power: The Unusual Origins of America’s World Role 
(Princeton, N.J., 1998); Ira Katznelson, “Flexible Capacity,” in Katznelson and Shefter, Shaped by War 
and Trade, 82-110. See also P. G. M. Dickson, The Financial Revolution in England: A Study in the 
Development of Public Credit, 1688-1756 (London, 1967); Richard Bonney, ed., The Rise of the Fiscal 
State in Europe, c. 1200-1815 (Oxford, 1999); James C. Riley, International Government Finance and the 
Amsterdam Capital Market (Cambridge, 1980). 
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parent. For historians of the period after the Civil War, the awkward “weak state” 
hypothesis against which Novak inveighs is one that has had its principal application 
to internal policy, especially the domestic welfare state and social policy. Thankfully, 
the literature on law and the welfare state has become considerably more nuanced 
in the past two decades. We can now see legal institutions channeling and shaping 
American social policy, rather than simply clumsily obstructing it.14 But among his- 
torians of foreign affairs and globalization, the “weak state” hypothesis seems to 
have exerted considerably less pull. The best studies of the American state in recent 
years wisely split the atom of the state, distinguishing between different dimensions 
of state capacity. After all, the famous question posed by the German sociologist 
Werner Sombart at the turn of the twentieth century was why the United States 
manifested so little support for socialism in its domestic public policies, not why the 
United States was so weak in its international affairs. When Sombart wondered 
about socialism in America, it would have made little sense to ask about American 
weakness per se. The United States had recently driven the Spanish out of the New 
World. McKinley and Roosevelt had embarked on an overseas empire in Guam, the 
Philippines, and Puerto Rico. Secretary of War Elihu Root (one of the country’s 
most distinguished lawyers) had just presided over a classic imperial counterinsur- 
gency in the Philippines, much like the one the British had just fought against the 
Boers. The United States was so far from seeming weak in the global sense that 
English journalist W. T. Stead was predicting the “Americanization of the World.”15 

If we turn to the literature on American foreign relations and American military 
history, we find that historians have long been attentive to some of the very things 
for which Novak calls. We find scholarly monographs and even a bestseller or two 
describing the ways in which the language of liberty has been deployed to advance 
American power. There is a long line of histories on the use of private power as a 
substitute for and supplement to state power. We find entire historical literatures 
on the ways in which liberal states mobilize private resources and citizenries for 
war.!© Scholars such as John Brewer, Brian Downing, Thomas Ertman, Paul 


14 With respect to internal social policy, Novak goes too far when he enthusiastically dismisses what 
he calls “the myth of Lochner.” Thirty years of revisionist scholarship on Lochner v. New York, decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1905 and striking down a minimum-hours statute for bakery employees, 
has left intact the proposition that the early-twentieth-century Supreme Court powerfully shaped twen- 
tieth-century American social policy. See generally William E. Forbath, Law and the Shaping of the 
American Labor Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 1991); Rodgers, Atlantic Crossings; John Fabian Witt, 
The Accidental Republic: Crippled Workingmen, Destitute Widows, and the Remaking of American Law 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2004). Novak’s scholarship has been an important part of the trend toward a more 
subtle account of the Lochner period and its predecessors. See, for example, William J. Novak, The 
People’s Welfare: Law and Regulation in Nineteenth-Century America (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1996). 

15 Werner Sombart, Why Is There No Socialism in the United States?, trans. Patricia M. Hocking and 
C. T. Husbands, ed. C. T. Husbands (White Plains, N.Y., 1976); Ivan Musicant, Empire by Default: The 
Spanish-American War and the Dawn of the American Century (New York, 1998); James C. Bradford, 
ed., Crucible of Empire: The Spanish-American War and Its Aftermath (Annapolis, Md., 1993); David F. 
Trask, The War with Spain in 1898 (New York, 1981); Christina Duffy Burnett and Burke Marshall, eds., 
Foreign in a Domestic Sense: Puerto Rico, American Expansion, and the Constitution (Durham, N.C., 
2001); Kristin L. Hoganson, Fighting for American Manhood: How Gender Politics Provoked the Spanish- 
American and Philippine-American Wars (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2007); Linn, The U.S. Army and Counter- 
insurgency in the Philippine War; Karnow, In Our Image; Kramer, The Blood of Government; Miller, 
“Benevolent Assimilation”; W. T. Stead, The Americanization of the World; or, The Trend of the Twentieth 
Century (London, 1902). 

16 Robert W. Tucker and David C. Hendrickson, Empire of Liberty: The Statecraft of Thomas Jefferson 
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Kennedy, and Charles Tilly have long emphasized the connections between state 
power and the capacity of states to raise funds through taxation and borrowing. Niall 
Ferguson has turned this and related observations into a televised cottage industry. 
Indeed, the connection between economic growth and global power is so deeply 
ingrained that we find it on the big screen as well as the flat screen. Think of Clint 
Eastwood’s somber but successful film Letters from Iwo Jima. The image of American 
cars rolling off the assembly line fills the Japanese general Tadamichi Kuribayashi 
with dread when he realizes that the factories can be retooled to produce tanks.!’ 

The point here is not that Novak is wrong to call on early-twentieth-century 
American social science and American legal realism to help us understand the dy- 
namics of state power in the early twenty-first century. They are undoubtedly useful 
resources, and often for precisely the reasons Novak cites. These are conceptual 
frameworks that take as a central task understanding how ostensibly private power 
related to public power. But there exist any number of places to which one would 
want to turn first. 

Take the legal realist Robert Hale, for example, to whom Novak points with 
special force. Hale was a superb early-twentieth-century legal thinker who is still 
underappreciated. His writing offered a very nice illustration of Novak’s thesis about 
the unconventional ways in which American state power has expressed itself. In par- 
ticular, Hale argued that private power and public authority were conceptually in- 
distinguishable. The ostensibly liberal categories of property and contract were in- 
evitably and unavoidably shot through with the coercive force of the state.!® This is 
all wonderful stuff. The problem for Novak is that Hale’s work will not carry Novak’s 
argument. Unlike the formal legal literature that Hale rightly critiqued, with its im- 
plicit and mostly unanalyzed reliance on a sharp distinction between public and pri- 
vate, the literature on the American state and its global power is not hung up on the 
public/private distinction. Indeed, one of the central claims of the Cold War con- 
sensus was precisely that capitalist economies organized around the rule of law and 
the allocation of power to the private sphere are (in the long run) best able to sustain 
the strength of a state on the global stage. George Kennan thought so. So did Harry 


(New York, 1990); Robert Kagan, Dangerous Nation: America’s Place in the World from Its Earliest Days 
to the Dawn of the Twentieth Century (New York, 2006); Walter A. McDougall, Promised Land, Crusader 
State: The American Encounter with the World since 1776 (Boston, 1997); Walter Nugent, Habits of Em- 
pire: A History of American Expansion (New York, 2008); Williams, The Tragedy of American Diplomacy; 
Doron S. Ben-Atar, The Origins of Jeffersonian Commercial Policy and Diplomacy (New York, 1993); 
Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History (New York, 1952); Nicholas Parrillo, “The De-Pri- 
vatization of American Warfare: How the U.S. Government Used, Regulated, and Ultimately Aban- 
doned Privateering in the Nineteenth Century,” Yale Journal of Law & the Humanities 19 (Winter 2007): 
1-95; Jeremy Scahill, Blackwater: The Rise of the World’s Most Powerful Mercenary Army (New York, 
2007). 

17 Brewer, Sinews of Power; Brian M. Downing, Military Revolution and Political Change: Origins of 
Democracy and Autocracy in Early Modern Europe (Princeton, N.J., 1992); Thomas Ertman, Birth of the 
Leviathan: Building States and Regimes in Medieval and Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 1997); 
Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of Great Powers; Charles Tilly, The Formation of National States in Western 
Europe (Princeton, N.J., 1975); Tilly, Coercion, Capital, and European States, AD 990-1990 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1990); Niall Ferguson, The Cash Nexus: Money and Power in the Modern World, 1700-2000 (New 
York, 2001); Ferguson, Empire: How Britain Made the Modern World (London, 2003). See also Adam 
Tooze, The Wages of Destruction: The Making and Breaking of the Nazi Economy (New York, 2007). 

18 Barbara H. Fried, The Progressive Assault on Laissez-Faire: Robert Hale and the First Law and 
Economics Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 1998). 
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Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, and every American president up to the end of the 
Cold War. The idea is so widely respected today that it serves as a truism in world 
affairs.19 


WHAT WOULD BE NICE TO UNDERSTAND is the relationship between the American con- 
stitutional order and the emergence of American power. This is a historical question 
to which Novak rightly points us, and it is a question that warrants considerable 
further investigation. How has the American constitutional system shaped the emer- 
gence of American strength on the world stage?2° 

To ask the question is of course to see how enormous it is—and to see how many 
different methods of inquiry are already being deployed to give us leverage on the 
question. Political scientists (sometimes armed with fancy statistical software pack- 
ages) are producing fascinating hypotheses about the relationship between consti- 
tutional structure and war.?! Legal historians are venturing into the strange and 
musty international and military law sections of their law libraries.22 Students of 


‘9 George F. Kennan, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs 25, no. 4 (July 1947): 566-582; 
Kennan, “America and the Russian Future,” Foreign Affairs 29, no. 3 (April 1951): 351-370; Melvyn P. 
Leffler, A Preponderance of Power: National Security, the Truman Administration, and the Cold War (Palo 
Alto, Calif., 1992); Daniel Yergin, Shattered Peace: The Origins of the Cold War and the National Security 
State (Boston, 1977); Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York, 1992). 

20 Interestingly, historians and lawyers (including me) have been more likely to take the question the 
other way around, asking about the effects of war on domestic legal and constitutional rights. Here there 
is another vast literature, to which there have been a number of important contributions in recent years. 
See John Fabian Witt, “Internationalists in the Nation-State: Crystal Eastman and the Puzzle of Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties,” in Witt, Patriots and Cosmopolitans: Hidden Histories of American Law (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2007); Gail Bederman, Manliness and Civilization: A Cultural History of Gender and Race in the 
United States, 1880-1917 (Chicago, 1995); Christopher Capozzola, Uncle Sam Wants You: World War I 
and the Making of the Modern American Citizen (Oxford, 2008); Mary L. Dudziak, Cold War Civil Rights: 
Race and the Image of American Democracy (Princeton, N.J., 2000); Eric Foner, Reconstruction: Amer- 
ica’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877 (New York, 1988); Charles C. Moskos and John Sibley Butler, 
All That We Can Be: Black Leadership and Racial Integration the Army Way (New York, 1997); Geoffrey 
R. Stone, Perilous Times: Free Speech in Wartime—From the Sedition Act of 1798 to the War on Terrorism 
(New York, 2004); Mark Tushnet, ed., The Constitution in Wartime: Beyond Alarmism and Complacency 
(Durham, N.C., 2005). 

21 Tanisha M. Fazal, State Death: The Politics and Geography of Conquest, Occupation, and Annexation 
(Princeton, N.J., 2007); Stathis N. Kalyvas, The Logic of Violence in Civil War (Cambridge, 2006); Gary 
J. Bass, “Are Democracies Really More Peaceful?” New York Times Magazine, January 1, 2006; Michael 
W. Doyle, Empires (Ithaca, N.Y., 1986); Edward D. Mansfield and Jack Snyder, Electing to Fight: Why 
Emerging Democracies Go to War (Cambridge, Mass., 2007); James Morrow, “When Do States Follow 
the Laws of War?” American Political Science Review 101 (2007): 559-572, empirically testing compliance 
with the laws of war; Dan Reiter and Allan C. Stam, Democracies at War (Princeton, N.J., 2002). 

22 Adam M. McKeown, Melancholy Order: Asian Migration and the Globalization of Borders (New 
York, 2008); Paul D. Halliday, Habeas Corpus: From England to Empire (Cambridge, Mass., 2010); David 
Glazier, “Precedents Lost: The Neglected History of the Military Commission,” Virginia Journal of In- 
ternational Law 46, no. 1 (2005): 5-81; Christina Duffy Burnett, “Contingent Constitutions: Empire and 
Law in the Americas” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 2008); Ben Coates, “Trans-Atlantic Advocates: 
American International Law and U.S. Foreign Relations, 1898-1919” (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 
2010); Mary L. Dudziak, “Law, War, and the History of Time” (USC Law Legal Studies Paper No. 09-6, 
2010), http://papers.ssrn.com/abstract_id= 1374454; David Golove and Daniel J. Hulsebosch, “On Equal 
Footing: Constitution-Making and the Law of Nations in the Early American Republic,” New York 
University Law Review (forthcoming); Martti Koskenniemi, Gentle Civilizer of Nations: The Rise and Fall 
of International Law, 1870-1960 (Cambridge, 2002); Elizabeth Lutes Hillman, Defending America: Mil- 
itary Culture and the Cold War Court-Martial (Princeton, N.J., 2005); Antony Anghie, Imperialism, Sov- 
ereignty, and the Making of International Law (Cambridge, 2004); Mark Weston Janis, The American 
Tradition of International Law: Great Expectations, 1789-1914 (Oxford, 2004); Peter Onuf and Nicholas 
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American political development are studying the capacity of the American state for 
war.23 This hardly begins to exhaust the field. The most significant effect of American 
law and constitutionalism on American power might even be an indirect one: the 
capacity of the American legal system and American institutions to sustain economic 
growth. If, as many have long argued, economic power is closely related to military 
might, then the capacity of the American legal system to foster markets would surely 
be a critically important way in which law relates to state power.” 

When we ask about the historical relationship between American constitution- 
alism and the power of the American state on the world stage, the answers we get 
will surely vary from time to time and place to place. Novak suggests that thinking 
of the American state as “weak” inhibits sound analysis of the global power of the 
twenty-first-century United States. But the structure of the American state has often 
been awkward at best with respect to the advancement of its goals. If European 
observers from the first half of the nineteenth century believed that the U.S. lacked 
the state capacity to compete with the great European powers, they were probably 
right. The foreign policy of the 1780s produced constitutional crises so grave as to 
require a reorganization of the republic on the basis of a new constitution. Even so, 
the War of 1812 was a comedy of constitutional errors. President James Madison 
learned firsthand just how little authority existed in the government he had helped 
to create twenty-five years before. In the 1830s, conflicts with Great Britain along 
the Canadian border and Indian removal brought further constitutional embarrass- 
ments. The constitutional challenges of the Civil War are of course well known.”° 


Onuf, Federal Union, Modern World: The Law of Nations in an Age of Revolutions, 1776-1814 (Madison, 
Wis., 1993); Carl Landauer, “The Ambivalences of Power: Launching the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law in an Era of Empire and Globalization,” Leiden Journal of International Law 20 (Summer 
2007): 325-358; Parrillo, “The De-Privatization of American Warfare.” 

23 Capozzola, Uncle Sam Wants You; Katznelson and Shefter, Shaped by War and Trade; Skowronek, 
Building a New American State; Bartholomew H. Sparrow, From the Outside In: World War II and the 
American State (Princeton, N.J., 1996). 

24 For a theory of the relationship between American state power and the success of its market 
economy, see, for example, Barry R. Weingast, “The Economic Role of Political Institutions: Market- 
Preserving Federalism and Economic Development,” Journal of Law, Economics & Organization 11 
(1995): 1-31. 

25 This is fast becoming a basic tenet both of the scholarly literature, where institutionally oriented 
political scientists are pursuing the relationship between state structure and security, and of a popular 
political discourse in which the attacks of September 11 set off a wide-ranging debate on the fit between 
the American state and the security imperatives of the twenty-first century. For the former, see Katznel- 
son and Shefter, Shaped by War and Trade; Jide Nzelibe, “A Positive Theory of the War-Powers Con- 
stitution,” Iowa Law Review 91 (March 2006): 993-1062. For the latter, see Bruce Ackerman, Before the 
Next Attack: Preserving Civil Liberties in an Age of Terrorism (New Haven, Conn., 2006); Richard A. 
Posner, Uncertain Shield: The U.S. Intelligence System in the Throes of Reform (New York, 2006); Jack 
Goldsmith, The Terror Presidency: Law and Judgment inside the Bush Administration (New York, 2007); 
Sanford Levinson, Our Undemocratic Constitution: Where the Constitution Goes Wrong (and How We the 
People Can Correct It) (New York, 2006). 

26 Gordon S. Wood, Empire of Liberty: A History of the Early Republic, 1789-1815 (Oxford, 2009), 
663; J. C. A. Stagg, Mr. Madison’s War: Politics, Diplomacy, and Warfare in the Early American Republic, 
1783-1830 (Princeton, N.J., 1983); Jon Latimer, 1812: War with America (Cambridge, Mass., 2007); 
Robert Keohane, “International Commitments and American Political Institutions in the Nineteenth 
Century,” in Katznelson and Shefter, Shaped by War and Trade, 57-81; Dodi-Lee Hecht, “The Voyage 
of The Caroline as Witnessed and Interpreted by Francis Lieber” (unpublished paper, Columbia Law 
School, 2008); Daniel Farber, Lincoln’s Constitution (Chicago, 2004); Daniel W. Hamilton, The Limits 
of Sovereignty: Property Confiscation in the Union and the Confederacy during the Civil War (Chicago, 
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To insist that state power today implies state power yesterday is to commit the 
anachronism of reading twenty-first-century strength back onto the military and for- 
eign relations apparatus of the pre—Civil War period—an apparatus that sometimes 
more closely resembled a Rube Goldberg contraption than a well-oiled machine. 
There have been times in which the jury-rigged constitutional structure of American 
policymaking assisted American statesmen. But on more than one occasion, the con- 
stitutional structure of the American state has almost collapsed under its own weight, 
rescued from disaster by some combination of geographic isolation, historical con- 
tingency, and plain dumb luck. 

For the most part, however, the institutional history of the American constitu- 

‘tional order has not been one of rigidity and near-collapse, but one of adaptability 
in response to changing international and security settings. Here Novak usefully 
points us in the right direction. Think of John Adams’s Quasi-War with France or 
Lincoln’s constitutional high-wire act for the first two years of the Civil War.27 Again 
and again, constitutional limits have flexed to adapt to new strategic settings. As 
Justice Robert Jackson put it in 1949, courts have usually tempered their “doctrinaire 
logic with a little practical wisdom” lest the Constitution become a “suicide pact.”28 
Jackson’s formulation does not even capture the full flexibility of American con- 
stitutionalism. Constitutional limits have flexed not merely to protect the republic, 
but also to advance its ambitions and interests. Think of the long, often sordid con- 
stitutional history of American expansion, from Jefferson’s acquisition of Louisiana 
and Andrew Jackson’s adventuresome seizure of the Floridas, to John Tyler’s con- 
stitutionally innovative addition of Texas and the Supreme Court’s skillful if legally 
dubious decisions in the Jnsular Cases, sanctioning American imperial expansion 
overseas.”? In the twentieth century, the Supreme Court rarely got in the way of the 
exercise of executive power in wartime, though it was (sometimes) more assertive 
when fighting cooled.%° Since September 11, 2001, the U.S. Supreme Court has re- 
fused to rubber-stamp Executive Branch security programs in the “war” against 
global terrorism. But as Chief Justice John Roberts’s 2008 dissent in Boumediene v. 
Bush pointedly observed, the Court has also declined to take steps that bind the 


2007); Mark E. Neely, Jr., The Fate of Liberty: Abraham Lincoln and Civil Liberties (New York, 1991); 
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28 Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 (1949) (Jackson, J., dissenting). 

29 Sanford Levinson, “Installing the Insular Cases into the Canon of Constitutional Law,” in Burnett 
and Marshall, Foreign in a Domestic Sense, 121-139; Christina Duffy Burnett, “Untied States: American 
Expansion and Territorial Deannexation,” University of Chicago Law Review 72, no. 3 (2005): 797-879. 

30 See Samuel Issacharoff and Richard Pildes, “Emergencies and the Idea of Constitutionalism,” in 
Tushnet, The Constitution in Wartime, 161-197; United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 299 U.S. 304 
(1936); Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1 (1942); Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952); 
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Executive and the Congress all that tightly in their exercise of foreign affairs pow- 
ersi?} 

Contrary to the comfortable myths of right and left since September 11, con- 
stitutionalism and law do not come to American state power from without, as some 
kind of god outside the machine, reaching into it to exert an external authority. 
Constitutionalism and law are internal to the power of the American state, consti- 
tuting it and giving it shape. What we see in these engagements between American 
constitutionalism and international relations is that law and constitutionalism shape 
the ways in which the power of the American state expresses itself. In exhorting 
historians to pay still more attention to these crucial interactions, Novak’s essay does 
us a great service. 

31 Rasul v. Bush, 542 U.S. 466 (2004); Hamdi v. Rumsfeld, 542 U.S. 507 (2004); Hamdan v. Rumsfeld, 


548 U.S. 557 (2006); Boumediene v. Bush, 553 U.S. 723, 128 S. Ct. 2229, 2279 (2008) (Roberts, C. J, 
dissenting) (noting “the modest practical results of the majority’s ambitious opinion”). 
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A State Both Strong and Weak 





GARY GERSTLE 


WILLIAM NOVAK’S ESSAY IS PROVOCATIVE in the best sense of the term: it challenges 
us to rethink what we thought we knew about the American state. It is bold in con- 
ception and execution, as Novak ranges across the entire span of U.S. history and 
brings to bear on his topic remarkable erudition and a penetrating intelligence. I can 
think of few other works on the state that are grounded in such a comprehensive 
knowledge of relevant literatures, not just the critical works of theory, history, and 
historical sociology but also the illuminating work of American pragmatism and ju- 
risprudence. In developing a critique of interpretations that stress the American 
state’s chronic weakness, Novak also asks profound questions about how it is we 
study states, and what measures we use to determine whether a state is strong or 
weak. This line of inquiry leads him to reconceptualize how states exercise their 
power, and to insist that the true power of the American state can be grasped only 
if we shift our attention from what sociologist Michael Mann has called the “des- 
potic” power of governments to their “infrastructural” reach. 

Novak not only refines our conceptual approach to the problematic of state power 
but also begins the historical-empirical task of identifying the institutions and prac- 
tices through which the American state expanded its infrastructural reach across the 
past two centuries. He takes note in particular of the sprawling and intensely lo- 
calistic structure of American government, a characteristic that enabled the state to 
make its presence felt in the most remote stretches of the nation; the dense systems 
of courts, clerks, and police forces that inserted state power into the daily lives of 
countless Americans in the most mundane but nevertheless influential ways; and the 
success of the American state in extending its authority by enlisting the private sector 
to achieve public aims. 

To these examples of infrastructural power that Novak discusses, we might add 
others. I have in mind in particular the increase these last seventy-five years in the 
technologies of public knowledge that the American state has at its disposal and 
through which it has augmented its infrastructural influence. In addition to gathering 
census data, which it has been doing since 1790, the state enmeshes itself in the lives 
of its citizens through complex systems of taxation, social security, selective service, 
and affirmative action that both extract knowledge (and in the case of taxation, 
money) and shape identities. To take just one example: the ubiquitous ethno-racial 
classification system that affirmative action has spawned has profoundly organized 
how we think about American workplaces, universities, and, indeed, ourselves as a 
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nation.! To speak about technologies of state knowledge in this way brings to mind 
the work of James Scott and Michel Foucault, and indeed, Novak’s essay might have 
benefited from a discussion of how Mann’s theory of infrastructural power is similar 
to or different from Scott’s notion of “seeing like a state” and Foucault’s vision of 
individuals in modern societies caught in powerful force fields of public and private 
knowledge.? Nevertheless, for anyone interested in thinking in new ways about how 
the American state exercises its power, Novak has mapped a rich terrain for future 
study. 

Novak has also infused his exploration with moral passion, as he seeks to awaken 
readers to the political danger of insisting that the United States is home to a weak 
state. How can anyone continue to indulge this myth in light of the power that the 
American state exercises in the world today? “Coming to terms with the historical 
rise of the mechanisms of legal, political, economic, corporate, and technological 
power,” Novak argues, will lead to a long-overdue reckoning with American global 
hegemony and empire. 

It may be, however, that Novak’s concern with America’s current status as world 
hegemon leads the essay somewhat astray. There is a tendency in the essay to treat 
America’s surge toward global power as the working out of a perpetually aggran- 
dizing and power-seeking state. I am not convinced that America’s imperial status 
today should be interpreted as destiny already manifest in American state-building 
in the earliest years of the republic. If we accept Mann’s contention that all successful 
modern states exercise infrastructural power, then we have to concede that the ex- 
istence of infrastructural power alone cannot explain why one state has become so 
powerful in world affairs. And while the United States has possessed a militaristic 
and imperialist streak since its early years, apparent in its nineteenth-century ex- 
pansion across the North American continent, the defeat of rival empires, and the 
seizing of land that had belonged to Native Americans and Mexico, this “gunfighter 
nation” was not the same as the “garrison state” that would emerge during the Cold 
War and that would enforce a Pax Americana on a sizable part of the world.? 

To merge the gunfighter nation and garrison state into one story ignores, among 
other things, the historical vigor of anti-imperialist movements in the United States, 
movements that helped to ensure that America’s formal empire in the early twentieth 
century would be far smaller than the empires of rival imperialist powers such as 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan. And it overlooks, too, the deep and 
longstanding antipathy in the U.S. toward what formal empire requires: a large pro- 
fessional army. On the eve of the Spanish-American War (1898), the U.S. Army 
consisted of barely 25,000 troops. It ballooned into the millions during World War 
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I, of course, but by 1923 it had been reduced to 130,000, the level at which it hovered 
until the eve of World War II. A fundamental change in the history of American 
attitudes toward a standing army came only at the end of World War II, when the 
outbreak of the Cold War impelled American policymakers to insist that the safety 
of the free world demanded that a sizable part of the military machine that the U.S. 
had built in World War II be maintained indefinitely. Thus did a large military be- 
come a permanent feature of American life, spanning the forty-three years of the 
Cold War (1946-1989) and, after what now looks like a 1990s interlude of relative 
peace, continuing with a War on Terror that has no foreseeable end. 

My point is that any history of the American leviathan must recognize the changes 
that the Cold War, or what we might call the “era of permanent war,” ushered in. 
The post-1945 period made a prophet of Randolph Bourne, and of his declaration 
that “war is essentially the health of the State.”4 Permanent war triggered major flows 
of power to the central state, apparent not just in terms of the emergence of a mil- 
itary-industrial complex but also in terms of the growth of the American welfare 
state, a development that is usually credited to the New Deal alone. It also legiti- 
mated the rise of formidable apparatuses of national security and surveillance and 
the concomitant strengthening of the executive branch of the federal government. 
Theories about the “imperial presidency” and “unitary executive” are products of 
this era of permanent war.> And while there are infrastructural elements to this 
growth in central state power, its driving force is what Mann would label despotic. 
Among the manifestations of this “despotism” are the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who came under government surveillance during the Cold War and the 
War on Terror and the readiness of the state to violate civil liberties when it per- 
ceived national security to be at stake. A state of permanent war renders these vi- 
olations far more dangerous to the life of the republic than earlier wars with clear 
beginnings and ends. 

Taking note of the war-fed power of the American leviathan in the years after 
1945 certainly underscores Novak’s point about how problematic it can be to adhere 
to the myth of the weak American state. But it also cautions us against advancing 
an argument for this state’s unremitting strength as a substitute for the older ar- 
gument about its chronic weakness. The strength of the U.S. state today has resulted 
as much from specific historical events and circumstances such as war as from en- 
during structural characteristics and political ambitions that were always pushing this 
state toward strength. We should resist, then, the teleological tendency to read the 
current power of the U.S. state back to the beginnings of the American Republic. 


IF WE TREAT THE PRE-1945 PERIOD of state-building on its own terms, the argument 
about the inherent strength of the American state becomes a more difficult one to 
make. Let me take two examples that Novak brings to our attention regarding struc- 
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tures that he sees as contributing to the strength of the American state but that I 
see as sources of both state strength and state weakness: first, the broad distribution 
of jurisdictional power, and second, the public/private character of many state for- 
mations in the United States. By broad distribution of power, Novak means the 
multiplicity of centers of public authority in the U.S. The figures that he marshals— 
for example, the nearly 90,000 distinct governmental units that make up the Amer- 
ican state—are indeed stunning. 

Novak is right to be impressed by the success of this system of “horizontal” rule 
in establishing its legitimacy across a large terrain, much of it thinly populated, and 
to take note of the importance of America’s system of law in overcoming the frag- 
mentation that one would expect such a complex and overlapping set of jurisdictions 
to generate. Through law, the United States devised a system of rule that was on the 
one hand local. On the other hand, the countless local legal jurisdictions and courts 
were integrated into a chain of legal command that ran directly to a national court 
that, by the late nineteenth century, was recognized by virtually everyone in America 
as supreme. A quarter-century ago, Stephen Skowronek recognized the indispens- 
ability of a “state of courts” to containing the centrifugal forces in American society.® 
Novak is correct to insist on the accuracy of this insight, and on the need to go beyond 
it by making the history of what he calls the legal or jural state central to a history 
of American political development. 

In other respects, however, the jurisdictional sprawl of American governance, 
what we used to call federalism, generated weaknesses that were not so easily over- 
come. The power of the states endured far longer in American history than many 
have realized. Sometimes these states, within their jurisdictions, themselves became 
models of what strong governments could do—a subject Novak wrote about elo- 
quently in his book The People’s Welfare.’ But at other times, these states frustrated 
the legislative ambitions of the central state. This was true, for example, of the New 
Deal period (1930s and 1940s), often thought to have constituted a revolution in 
governance that shifted power decisively from the states to the federal government. 
As a result, the federal government is finally thought to have implemented the kind 
of strong central-state policies that progressives had long dreamed about: regulating 
capital and labor markets, establishing an extensive welfare state, deepening the 
progressivity of tax policies, and deploying fiscal and monetary measures to manage 
the business cycle. 

The New Deal state did indeed undertake important initiatives in each of these 
areas, making this moment one of the most successful in American history in terms 
of imposing public regulation on private market forces. But the careful work that 
historians and social scientists have done on these New Deal policies across the last 
generation reveals that, at almost every turn, the ambitions of central-state planners 
were frustrated by the power and the conservatism of individual states. Congress 
wrote Social Security and other welfare and relief legislation in such a way as to give 
individual states effective control over the amount of federal money that would be 
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spent on welfare within their jurisdictions. With regard to other important New 
Deal-era legislation, such as the GI Bill of 1944, Congress insisted that critical de- 
cisions regarding who would be eligible for benefits and through which educational 
and commercial institutions the benefits would flow should also be left up to the 
individual states. One can interpret these policy decisions, of course, to be indicative 
of “state strength,” if by that we mean the enduring power of the individual states 
themselves. But I interpret the import of these policies differently. Quite a number 
of states, especially in the South, used the autonomy granted them by national wel- 
fare legislation to weaken central state policies, either by limiting the number of 
beneficiaries (through racial exclusions, for example) or by diverting substantial 
sums of federal monies meant for welfare programs into the pockets of party loyalists 
and supporters. In most periods, the American welfare state has been weaker than 
its West European counterparts, and the fragmentation of jurisdictional authority 
between the central government and the states has played a role in making it so.8 

We might offer a similar critique of Novak’s analysis of the public-private char- 
acter of state formations in the United States. His emphasis on the interpenetration 
of public and private spheres as a mode of American governance is a major con- 
tribution to our understanding of the American state and the mechanisms of its rule; 
it Opens up a new and vital field of inquiry. But I am less convinced than Novak that 
explorations of public-private interpenetration will always point in the direction 
of state strength. He focuses on two dimensions of the public-private relationship. 
The first is the use by the state of private organizations to achieve its ends, as it did, 
for example, in regard to internal improvements. Throughout the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, governments extended public infrastructure by giving cor- 
porations charters or grants of eminent domain to build bridges, canals, railroads, 
aqueducts, roads, and airports. The second dimension of the public-private rela- 
tionship on which Novak concentrates is the state’s ability through law to penetrate 
deeply into and shape the character of civil society. As he rightly points out, the 
flourishing of capitalism in the United States depended at least in part on the will- 
ingness of the state to insert into the heart of civil society a detailed system of rules 
that governed the chartering of corporations, limited their legal liability, enforced 
conditions of “free” trade and “free” labor, and (in a strange but influential piece 
of legerdemain) extended to corporations the privileges and immunities given to 
individuals under the terms of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Paralleling these efforts in the economic realm were equally influential inter- 
ventions by the state (and the individual states) into the private realm of marriage 
and family. Through these latter interventions, the states sought to ensure the tri- 
umph of monogamy and heterosexuality, ban interracial marriage, make men the 
masters of their households, and privilege those who lived in these male-dominated 
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households by granting them superior tax and welfare benefits. Historically, the state 
in America has been far more involved in the “private” realms of the economy and 
family than many apostles of American freedom—and in particular those who cel- 
ebrate the true American as the individual who has freed himself from state reg- 
ulation—have usually been willing to acknowledge.° Novak is right to interpret these 
interventions into civil society as indicative of an important kind of state strength. 
But there is another dimension of the private-public interpenetration that Novak 
neglects: the way in which it enabled private interests to use public power for their 
own purposes. If the corporations that built the transcontinental railroad were as- 
sisting the federal state in accomplishing a key infrastructural aim, they were also 
profiting handsomely from the terms offered them by the government. And even if 
we judge in this instance that public-private cooperation benefited both public and 
private parties, we must still reckon with the new era that the building of the trans- 
continental railroad inaugurated: one of rapid industrialization and urbanization 
during which private economic interests got fabulously wealthy through their close 
associations with the state. Any account of the state during the Gilded Age must 
come to terms with the degree to which private entities feasted legally and illegally 
on public resources. State and local governments issued lucrative contracts to build 
infrastructure, and the federal government gave away or sold for a pittance massive 
amounts of public land and the minerals that underlay them. Private corporations 
and their representatives penetrated the two mainstream parties and exerted ex- 
tensive influence over these parties’ deliberations in state legislatures. Political ma- 
chines eager to keep themselves in power issued contracts for urban construction to 
the highest bidders, regardless of whether they could do the job, and spun complex 
webs of bribes and kickbacks. In many cities, the stench from this public corruption 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries became unbearable. Foreign 
observers of American politics were frequently stunned by what Daniel Rodgers has 
called the “porosity” of the American political system to private influence.!° 
Other than the Civil War and industrialization itself, there was arguably no more 
important issue in late-nineteenth-century U.S. politics than the corruption of public 
institutions by the allied force of party machines and private economic interests. 
From the Mugwumps through the progressives and beyond (and including some of 
the pragmatists about whom Novak writes), political reformers invested their en- 
ergies in movements dedicated to walling off the state from society or to compelling 
private interests to submit to public ends. But in the United States, this turned out 
to be a very hard thing to do. The radical nature of electioneering in America—the 
large numbers of elected officeholders serving in the tens of thousands of jurisdic- 
tional entities that Novak has called to our attention and the frequency with which 
they had to run for office—in combination with the absence of any provision in the 
Constitution for public financing of electoral campaigns made the institutions that 
took charge of elections, the political parties, chronically dependent on private fi- 
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nancing. And this dependence opened the sluice gates to both private money and 
private influence on state affairs, even during moments of apparent progressive tri- 
umph such as the New Deal. 

The New Deal yielded important consequences in terms of empowering the state 
to enlarge its field of economic and welfare activity and to regulate private power 
in the public interest. But as Jacob Hacker, Jennifer Klein, and others have argued, 
such progressive victories almost always invigorated private power, too. Thus, for 
example, the passage of Social Security in 1935 ignited across the next thirty years 
a marked expansion in private pension plans, sold to the public as an indispensable 
supplement to what the state was providing. Hacker shows that this explosive growth 
in the “private welfare state” depended crucially on incentives the government issued 
to the providers and holders of pensions (in the form of tax breaks and insurance); 
in that respect, we can see the hand of Novak’s “strong state” in bringing this private 
welfare state into being. But Hacker also stresses that “the politics of private social 
benefits” was “far less visible to the broad public, far more favorable to the privi- 
leged, .. . and far more dominated by conservative political actors” than the politics 
of Social Security itself. In other words, even during a moment of progressive ad- 
vance (in terms of the provision of public welfare), the U.S. state permitted private 
interests to burrow deep into the centers of public power.1! 

Novak might respond that Hacker’s and Klein’s work is actually evidence of the 
argument he is trying to make about the strength of the American state, given how 
indispensable the structure of federal incentives was to the spread of the private 
welfare state. Fair enough. But if this emphasis on the unrelenting strength of the 
American state costs us an understanding of the vulnerability of this public insti- 
tution to private influence, then we will have lost more than we will have gained. For 
all its strength, the American state has exhibited serious weakness: a chronic inability 
or unwillingness to corral the influence of private money and private power on Amer- 
ican politics. Many of those who once imagined the American state as weak were 
trying to make sense of this institution’s reluctance or inability to discipline markets 
and corporations in the public interest. To ignore their insights is to imperil our 
ability to understand key aspects of the U.S. state, and many other issues in American 
history, too. 
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In “THE MYTH OF THE ‘WEAK’ AMERICAN STATE,” William J. Novak identifies and 
strenuously contests an enduring scholarly vision of the American state as factually 
weak and theoretically exceptionalist, a rose among statist thorns.' This vision is far 
from true, he argues. The U.S. state is a leviathan, to begin with, a huge mass—or 
mess—with more than 89,000 separate units of government. Novak opposes its 
“characteristic sprawl” and horizontal extension to a typified notion of a modern 
European state, represented as a vertically integrated rational-legal bureaucracy. In 
the contemporary United States, in contrast, political jurisdictions jostle and overlap. 
The U.S. earned its shape historically, because the capital-S State was built up from 
the periphery, from many local and small-s states’ frontier encounters. Conceptually, 
and to this day, the American state remains impossible to grasp as any kind of in- 
tegrated federal structure. Yet the U.S. state is clearly a remarkably powerful one 
despite, or because of, these characteristics. Novak’s essay thus begins by pointing 
to the huge disjunction between a pervasive image of a weak state and the actuality 
of dominating U.S. political and imperial power, past and present. The US. state 
is simply not a feeble and therefore (in the eyes of the many anti-statist Americans) 
beneficent outlier. The main puzzle that Novak is raising is how so many in the 
academy—for his beef is mainly with academic rather than popular visions—came 
to perceive it as such. 

This long-lived misconception has its intellectual roots in three major sources, 
Novak argues. First is classical European social theory—de Tocqueville is one cul- 
prit, along with “Hegel, Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and their progeny.” Second is a 
powerful mid-twentieth-century tradition in American historiography, represented 
by historians such as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., that celebrated the U.S. state “as 
the product of a persistent preference for society over polity, individual initiative 
over collective action, and private competition and voluntarism over public regu- 
lation and state direction.”4 Perhaps these celebratory tendencies were also given 
new life by recent academic appropriations of the widely accepted neoliberal and 
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deregulatory doctrines of the later twentieth century, although that is less important 
in this account. Novak further argues that many scholars, and particularly, he seems 
to say, many influential American historians, have treated the myth of the weak 
American state both as fact and as tool of analysis. Consequently, the real relations— 
the factual power of the U.S. state; its extensiveness and sui generis dynamics—have 
gone unanalyzed. That has unfortunate political implications. Shifting lenses is po- 
tentially politically enabling for all of us in a time of developing national and global 
struggle over political reregulation. If we have a better grasp of American state 
power, the article suggests, we can better mold and contest it. (An assertive Amer- 
ican state does not seem to be a good thing in Novak’s view, at least not under the 
present circumstances.) 

This is a provocative and important essay. The “weak state” trope is popularly 
pervasive in the United States, and the “exceptionalist state” language certainly sur- 
vives in both social science and historical writings. Novak’s effort to make a more 
sensible place for the American state in more general discussions of state and po- 
litical power, and to register the specificity of the workings of the U.S. state, is there- 
fore excellent and timely. The same move is currently under way in a range of his- 
torical studies of empire, by the way, where it is equally overdue. As a scholar who 
has studied early modern European state formation—its imperial extensions, boo- 
merang effects, and long-term consequences—I greatly appreciate Novak’s muster 
of argument as well as American historical references in service of this project, as 
I appreciate other scholars’ writings on the repressed history of American empire. 
Others besides me, perusing these writings, will be motivated to read and learn more 
about American history, and that will challenge and benefit scholarship, teaching, 
and of course informed citizenship. I also wholeheartedly concur with Novak’s pro- 
posed collective project of analyzing concrete relations of sovereignty rather than 
depending on idealized visions of American “stateness.”5 Novak aligns this latter 
project with the general aims of historical sociology, so it is not surprising that it 
appeals to me. 

So the goals are grand, but at first glance the tools that Novak offers do not seem 
to be the right ones for the job. In fact, some of them seem curiously antithetical 
to what he envisions. Take, for example, his recommendation that we adopt the 
philosophy of American pragmatism as a guide to understanding the specificity of 
the U.S. state. He does this within a starkly drawn opposition between European and 
American social theory. According to Novak, European theory is more useful for 
writing about European states, in part because it is a kind of self-understanding of 
typical European forms of power.® Pragmatism is to be preferred for the American 
case, both because it is more flexible (less conceptually bound than other theories, 
even celebrating its own dismissal of concepts and theory in favor of process tracing 
of the concrete “doing of politics”) and because it mirrors the special features of 
American statecraft. “A pragmatic approach to American state power thus requires 
an examination of the state in action rather than in theory, from the bottom up rather 
than the top down, taking account of the periphery as much as the center, horizontal 
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organization as much as vertical consolidation, and the distribution, separation, and 
delegation of power as much as its centralization, rationalization, and integration.”’ 

We should consider the possibility that the philosophy of pragmatism and the 
horizontal, overlapping forms of U.S. state power were both effects of some deep- 
er—or rather affiliated—processes or causal logics. Then we might ask how and why 
pragmatism arose when it did, especially in its role as a technique of legal and social 
governance that crosscut many areas of social life, in addition to spanning the con- 
ventional dichotomies of public and private. We might also consider it as a peculiarly 
American form of practical political ideology, and usefully examined as such. But 
I do not think that is what Novak is arguing for in this essay. Rather, the direction 
of his argument reinstates American exceptionalism with respect to both the form 
and the content of historical analysis and state theory. At times, as in the above 
quotation regarding pragmatism and American state power—and contradicting his 
initial analytical starting point—Novak takes this to the point of abjuring theory 
altogether when confronted with the object of the U.S. state. It is wholly unclear to 
me how he relates this proposed move to the opening meditations on the need to 
grasp the spreading, tentacular power of the American leviathan.* 

The essay further urges us to couple the pragmatist outlook on the American state 
with Michael Mann’s conceptual distinction between despotic and infrastructural 
power. This well-known distinction refers to two key dimensions of state power: the 
capacity of state elites to govern unimpeded by either contending political elites or 
civil opposition, on the one hand, and the state’s penetrative coordination of civil 
society from the ground up, on the other. It is that latter form of infrastructural 
power, Novak argues, that has predominated in America “from the founding of the 
first national governing institutions.”!° And this is not necessarily “weak” at all. In 
fact, it has packed quite a punch, extending well beyond American borders. 

One is tempted to note, tongue firmly in cheek, that some forms of so-called 
European theory are obviously all right. Mann’s Anglo-American dyad—despotic 
versus infrastructural—has a pronounced elective affinity with Michel Foucault’s 
couplet of sovereign versus capillary power.!! There is also more continuity than is 
initially apparent between Novak’s application of Mann—and, tacitly, Foucault— 
and the older Weberian language of state power that he roundly rejects. Max Weber 
described two major styles of state power. The first, close to the despotic, infuses 
Weber’s classic definition of the state as the body that in the last instance exercises 
sovereign force over a contiguous territory.!* The other, which Weber thought was 
more difficult to study, was monopoly power, tapping the capacity of a body (person, 


@bid., 767. 

8 This serpentine theoretical creature is closely related to Elisabeth S. Clemens’s Rube Goldberg 
state. See Clemens, “Lineages of the Rube Goldberg State: Building and Blurring Public Programs, 
1900-1940,” in Ian Shapiro, Stephen Skowronek, and Daniel Galvin, eds., The Art of the State: Rethinking 
Political Institutions (New York, 2006), 187-215. 

9 Michael Mann, “The Autonomous Power of the State: Its Origins, Mechanisms, and Results,” 
Archives européennes de sociologie 25 (1984): 185-213. 

10 Novak, “The Myth of the ‘Weak’ American State,” 763. 

: haan most clearly limns this opposition in his Surveiller et punir: Naissance de la prison (Paris, 
1975). 

12 See, for example, Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation,” in Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (New York, 1958), 77-128; and Weber, Economy and Society, 2 vols., ed. Guenther Roth and 
Claus Wittich (Berkeley, Calif., 1968). 
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group, or organization) to achieve its own ends by closing off or otherwise subor- 
dinating potential contenders. That could include recruiting or harnessing those pu- 
tative alternatives in a larger hegemonic, including imperial, political project. For 
Weber, these forms of power were historically variable. His writings on patrimo- 
nialism and state formation attempt to capture the invention and evolving forms of 
sovereignty involved in the making of both empire and more or less consolidated 
states and the interstate system.'3 They deal with but are by no means confined to 
early modern Europe. 

What Novak takes as a unitary Weberian image of the state, therefore, is really 
his own reification of an ideal type of consolidated sovereign modern European 
polity, inappropriately read back into the early modern era, in which patriarchal 
patrimonial sovereignty was actually far more inchoate, multiple, and family lineage— 
based. 

This is important for three reasons, and I take them in inverse historical order. 
First, it makes it difficult, if not impossible, to raise the question of whether there 
has been a transition between an earlier and (to use Novak’s language) more prag- 
matist-friendly twentieth-century American state and a more recent, despotic and 
imperial polity—and how that relates to the universal tension in modern states, an 
agency problem pronounced in Weber’s work, between the representative and ex- 
ecutive functions of the modern state. Historicizing Novak’s argument in that way 
would make it more consistent, even if it leaves open the theoretical question of why 
such a transition has taken place. 

Second, it elides the enormously consequential historical transition between a 
patrimonial politics anchored in ruler/subject and ruler/staff relations, on the one 
hand, and a modern rational-legal politics that incorporates a relationship between 
citizens and their representatives, on the other. However vexed and contradictory 
that relationship, particularly with respect to women’s qualified citizenship, it is still 
a remarkable historical accomplishment that has reconstructed the core of modern 
state power. And third, it washes out the developmental similarities between and the 
interconnections among modernizing European and American states, nested as they 
were in overlapping imperial projects. Without reference to this final point, how are 
we to approach the global and multi-tiered question of slavery and state power—in 
which national states both rested on and enabled local-level racial despotisms that 
were factually enmeshed in global empires? 

Perhaps the most important offshoot of all of this humbling grasping—both No- 
vak’s and mine—after terminologies is that we should treat these conceptual lan- 
guages as sometimes symptomatic, sometimes enabling, but not definitive or exhaus- 
tive. Like the various discourses of modernity, our problems with these political 
concepts are in part due to the ways that they reflect the very processes they are 
meant to tap, and that their popular adoption necessarily reshapes them as analytical 
tools.14 So what is the handiest conceptual language in which to study these varieties 


13 See, for example, Weber, Economy and Society; and Max Weber, The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient 
Civilizations (London, 1998). 

14 Blisabeth S. Clemens, Ann Shola Orloff, and I discuss this quandary in our “Introduction: Social 
Theory, Modernity, and the Three Waves of Historical Sociology,” in Julia Adams, Elisabeth S. Clemens, 
and Ann Shola Orloff, eds., Remaking Modernity: Politics, History, and Sociology (Durham, N.C., 2005), 
1-73. 
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of entwined international empires and states in formation? How best to track their 
seeming twentieth- and twenty-first-century convergence? Was there a genuine his- 
torical turning point, and if so, what was it? What do these developments portend? 
These are crucial questions, ones I suspect that Novak, I, and many others will want 
to pursue together, in conversation, as well as in our separate disciplinary domains. 

In conclusion, Novak’s core criticism of the myth of the weak American state 
seems eminently reasonable as far as it goes—particularly if we apply it mainly to 
popular audiences, social scientists of a couple of academic generations ago, and 
some eminent historians. As far as today’s historical sociologists go, though, Novak 
is preaching to the converted. He himself says—and his citation patterns reflect this 
trend—that sociologists began to reemphasize the state in the late 1970s and 1980s. 
They have not stopped since. The problem in recent social science and humanities— 
based work is rather an overestimation of the extensiveness and unitary seamlessness 
of American state power—a Hardt and Negri-style view of the American state as 
“Empire” writ large.!5 This genre of inflated claims-making got a significant boost 
during George W. Bush’s presidency, becoming a counter-myth to the myth of the 
weak state. One imagines that the continuation under Barack Obama of many such 
processes that sociologists excoriated as specific to the Bush “regime” will encourage 
more nuanced analysis. 

With respect to historians, however, who are, I think, Novak’s real targets here, 
one finishes and puts down the “Weak State” essay more than a little puzzled. There 
simply is not a vibrant American historical tradition of writing about “state-building” 
that Novak can credibly take to task. American historians are much more wont to 
talk about “individualism” and “constitutional restraints” than they are to plumb the 
reaches of state power. This puzzle is heightened by two facts: that the dominant 
mode of doing American history has been political history, and that American history 
can itself be read as a long dispute over the issue of the nature of the state. There 
is a tradition of fighting against strengthening the central state—but that is not the 
same as arguing, in print, that the state is weak. So the initial puzzle articulated by 
Novak should actually be underlined and accentuated. That is: why hasn’t the main- 
stream of the American historical discipline addressed these basic questions of 
American state power? That remains an unresolved puzzle for me as an outsider to 
and observer of the (sub)discipline. 

But perhaps we can briefly explore a couple of possibilities. First, it appears that 
since the late-nineteenth-century rise of modern American historiography, to be 
theoretical was to be. . . left-wing, perhaps even (gasp) Marxist. American historians 
instead elected to be atheoretical, liberal, and consensus-driven. This is neatly re- 
flected in the major books listed in Novak’s second footnote, primarily general his- 
tories and textbooks. One could compile an alternative list of American historians 
who have written about the state—but they are on the left. Second, the narrative style 
of American history has militated against structural analysis of politics, and boosted 
character-centered stories of the Founding Fathers and other avatars of American 
political life. And third, this has been and continues to be ideologically contested 


15 Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire (Boston, 2000). 
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terrain, on which, so far, and coming from very different places, the culturalists and 
the political conservatives have prevailed. 

Americans have been arguing about the nature of their central state since the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitutional Convention. These arguments have 
defined the definition of “left” and “right” in American politics, for example through- 
out the back-and-forth between the Federalists and the anti-Federalists, during the 
protracted struggle over whether to establish a national bank, and certainly through- 
out the Progressive Era and the New Deal. These discussions about the nature of 
the state have created the main lines of American political discourse about the na- 
ture of regulatory power and the operations of the market, the family, the church, 
and the civil and associational spheres. But because we inhabit a fundamentally 
atheoretical tradition in America, those discussions have not been thematized in the 
academy. When will this change? The sooner the better. 
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Long Live the Myth of the Weak State? 
A Response to Adams, Gerstle, and Witt 


WILLIAM J. NOVAK 


I AM GREATLY INDEBTED to Julia Adams, Gary Gerstle, and John Witt for their ex- 
tremely thoughtful, conscientious, and constructive critiques of “The Myth of the 
‘Weak’ American State.” I wrote that article as something of a manifesto, a self- 
conscious attempt to step outside the measured tones of a historical monograph so 
as to take aim at a series of more general interpretive impediments to a newly emerg- 
ing history of the modern American state. I worried at the time about the inherent 
risks involved in talking about American history and historiography in such sweeping 
terms. So I am pleasantly surprised that Adams, Gerstle, and Witt not only engage 
the article on its own terms, but push the discussion into several new areas and onto 
an even higher plane of generality and interpretation. In this response, I will follow 
them there, realizing that satisfactory answers to these speculative questions ulti- 
mately depend on historical practice—on the new histories to be written (some out- 
lines of which can already be discerned in these commentaries). Although each of 
these critics raises a number of issues, I think it is fair to address them within the 
set of broad themes highlighted by each author: Julia Adams on the problem of 
theory in American history, Gary Gerstle on the question of change over time in the 
history of the American state, and John Witt on American war power. 


JuLIA ADAMS MOST DIRECTLY ADDRESSES the troubling gap between historical depic- 
tions of the perennial weakness of the American state and the contemporary ag- 
grandizement of American state power (international as well as national). And she 
offers up a provocative explanation for the continued hold of the myth of the weak 
American state—a paucity of theory. Adams argues that “a fundamentally atheo- 
retical tradition in America” has kept the mainstream American historical discipline 
from addressing “basic questions of American state power.” And she concludes her 
commentary by articulating the need for a more theoretically ambitious American 
history—a sentiment that seems to resonate with my own introductory concern that 
“a true philosophical and political history of the American present continues to elude 
historians.”! 


1 William J. Novak, “The Myth of the ‘Weak’ American State,” American Historical Review 113, no. 
3 (June 2008): 752-772, 752. 
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Adams voices a controversial sentiment not easily welcomed by American his- 
torians. And some skepticism is warranted. For arguably, American history as a pro- 
fessional discipline has never been more theoretical or ambitious. Social theory ci- 
tations proliferate, and an exploding number of new subfields, thick monographs, 
and specialized journals advertise a range of innovative research methodologies and 
the intensive exploitation of new archival materials. But Adams’s charge is not un- 
precedented. Indeed, it echoes a long and distinguished American historical tradi- 
tion of wondering whether the very division of labor that has yielded this prolifer- 
ation of particular historical knowledges has simultaneously narrowed the kinds of 
questions that historians ask of the American past as a whole. For it is in the kinds 
of questions asked where Adams worries about theoretical ambition. 

So did Richard Hofstadter. As early as 1956, in a powerful essay on “History and 
the Social Sciences,” Hofstadter exhorted historians to widen their interpretive lens 
and to actively pursue a more analytical, interdisciplinary, and social-scientific ap- 
proach to history. Hofstadter frankly exposed the limitations of both traditional nar- 
rative histories wherein authors “rarely hesitate to retell a story that is already sub- 
stantially known” and more focused case studies that leave readers “with misgivings 
as to whether that part of it which is new is truly significant.” He urged historians 
to look beyond their traditional disciplinary boundaries to the broader social sciences 
(sociology, psychology, political science, economics, and even critical theory) so as 
to enhance the “methodological self-consciousness” and the “analytical dimension” 
of their work and bring that work into closer collaboration with the “modern in- 
tellectual climate.” But Hofstadter did not remain satisfied with a simple historical 
adoption of social science methods or the simple use of historical materials to il- 
lustrate preconceived social theories or political commitments. Rather, he envi- 
sioned a general broadening of historical inquiry itself, wherein historians did not 
“rest content with the completion of a small but sound unit of craftsmanship” but 
tried instead to “cope with certain insistent macroscopic questions”—the identifi- 
cation and explanation of “the great turning points in human experience, still tan- 
talizingly unexplained or half-explained, still controversial.” Hofstadter was under 
no illusion that historians would ultimately resolve or finally answer such perennial 
questions, but he understood the historical task at hand—“so big in its implications, 
so hopelessly complex, ... so formidably challenging”—to be nothing less than the 
“representation of the human situation itself.”2 

As late as the 1980s, Thomas Bender continued to prod American historians to 
take up the challenge first thrown down to the modern historical profession by James 
Harvey Robinson and Charles Beard in 1907 to devise a “new” history that was 
interdisciplinary, analytical, realistic, and synthetic and that connected past to 
present. Bender particularly lamented the lack of synthesis—the degree to which the 
individual parts of American history continued to be explored at the expense of more 
general philosophical and theoretical reflection on the whole.? Bender’s synthetic 


2 Richard Hofstadter, “History and the Social Sciences,” in Fritz Stern, ed., The Varieties of History: 
From Voltaire to the Present (New York, 1956), 359, 362-363, 369, 370. See also Ira Katznelson, “The 
Possibilities of Analytical Political History,” in Meg Jacobs, William J. Novak, and Julian E. Zelizer, eds., 
The Democratic Experiment: New Directions in American Political History (Princeton, N.J., 2003), 381- 


400. 
3 James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard, The Development of Modern Europe, 2 vols. (New 
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history, in other words, sounds a lot like the historical sociology preferred by Julia 
Adams. Indeed, Theda Skocpol once identified historical sociologists simply by their 
willingness “to ask bigger questions than most social scientists ever dream of pos- 
ing.”* And few would deny that the classic historical-sociological texts of Montes- 
quieu, Tocqueville, Marx, Weber, and Durkheim or the modern variants of Bar- 
rington Moore, Karl Polanyi, E. P. Thompson, and Immanuel Wallerstein offer 
compelling models of scholarship dealing with a wide sweep of historical time and 
addressing through historical methods the biggest, broadest, and most pressing in- 
tellectual questions of the day—work that actually tries to reckon with the overar- 
ching meaning and significance of history for the present.° 

But while there is much to learn from the theoretical aspirations of classic his- 
torical sociology, of late, historians—including American historians—have also been 
rethinking the relationship of history and theory in compelling new ways. In France, 
Pierre Rosanvallon is conducting an extraordinarily ambitious inquiry into the mean- 
ing and significance of French history from the Revolution to the rise and fall of the 
contemporary welfare state. His histories are animated by a conscious concern for 
addressing the largest questions in political theory, social philosophy, and histori- 
ography—the relationship of liberty and equality, economy and society, individual 
rights and social democracy, freedom and oppression, generality and particularity, 
continuity and change, and revolution. His history, in other words, is rooted first in 
philosophy—in great questions and works such as Rousseau and Constant on free- 
dom, Guizot and Tocqueville on democracy, Durkheim and Dumont on modernity. 
His project is rigorously historical in its research, sources, and analyses, yet keenly 
attuned to the problems of the recent past, the present, and the future: the power 
of totalitarianism, the pathology of postwar neoliberalism, and the possibility of a 
more ambitious liberal democratic politics.° In the United States, James T. Klop- 
penberg is working with an equally expansive canvas, from the ideals that animated 
the American founders to the contemporary fate of the modern American social 


York, 1907); James Harvey Robinson, The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook 
(New York, 1912). Thomas Bender, “In Retrospect: The New History—Then and Now,” Reviews in 
American History 12 (1984): 612-622; Bender, “Wholes and Parts: The Need for Synthesis in American 
History,” Journal of American History 73 (1986): 120-136; Bender, “Strategies of Narrative Synthesis in 
American History,” American Historical Review 107, no. 1 (February 2002): 129-153. 

4 Theda Skocpol, “Sociology’s Historical Imagination,” in Skocpol, ed., Vision and Method in His- 
torical Sociology (Cambridge, 1984), 8. See also Philip Abrams, Historical Sociology (Ithaca, N.Y., 1982); 
Dennis Smith, The Rise of Historical Sociology (Philadelphia, 1991); William J. Novak, “Law, Capitalism, 
and the Liberal State: The Historical Sociology of James Willard Hurst,” Law and History Review 18 
(2000): 97-145. 

5 See also the efforts of sociologists such as Nikolas Rose and David Garland to elaborate and put 
into practice Michel Foucault’s idea of a “history of the present.” Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The 
Birth of the Prison, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York, 1979), 31; Rose, Powers of Freedom: Reframing 
Political Thought (Cambridge, 1999); Garland, The Culture of Control: Crime and Social Order in Con- 
temporary Society (Chicago, 2001). 

® Pierre Rosanvallon, The Demands of Liberty: Civil Society in France since the Revolution (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2007); Rosanvallon, The New Social Question: Rethinking the Welfare State (Princeton, 
N.J., 2000); Rosanvallon, L’Etat en France: De 1789 a nos jours (Paris, 1990). See also Samuel Moyn, 
ed., Pierre Rosanvallon: Democracy Past and Future (New York, 2006); and Andrew Jainchill and Samuel 
Moyn, “French Democracy between Totalitarianism and Solidarity: Pierre Rosanvallon and Revisionist 
Historiography,” Journal of Modern History 76 (2004): 107-154. My understanding of much of Rosan- 
vallon’s project is indebted to innumerable conversations with Stephen Sawyer. 
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welfare state. Kloppenberg’s histories of pragmatism, liberalism, and democracy are 
distinctly philosophical and theoretical endeavors driven by a concern for funda- 
mental questions such as the nature and relationship of autonomy and popular sov- 
ereignty. For Kloppenberg, as for Rosanvallon, answers to such fundamental ques- 
tions are not accessible “at the level of definition or abstract theory.”” Rather, they 
are provisionally available only by investigating the way in which such issues have 
actually been resolved in real human environments in different socioeconomic con- 
texts at specific moments in historical time. History, then, is studied not as a second- 
order illustration or demonstration of social or political philosophy—some kind of 
empirical footnote to theory—but as an interpretive and philosophical endeavor in 
its own right, in Hofstadter’s words, a “representation of the human situation itself.” 

Far from isolating history from theory, as Adams contends, these historians ad- 
vocate their necessary interdependence. Indeed, Kloppenberg’s history of pragma- 
tism, progressivism, and social democracy in the United States and Europe is si- 
multaneously a philosophical reckoning with historicism. By carefully documenting 
the emergence of historicism in its own original historical moment in the philo- 
sophical crisis of modernity, Kloppenberg demonstrates the interrelationship of phil- 
osophical pragmatism and historical sensibility as well as their continued episte- 
mological and methodological salience today.® 

I built directly on this pragmatic historical tradition in outlining alternative av- 
enues for the study of the American state in the second half of my article. Adams 
criticizes this turn to pragmatism and early American social science as a reinstate- 
ment of “American exceptionalism” “abjuring theory altogether” in favor of a “pe- 
culiarly American form of practical political ideology.”® Here she is mistaken. As 
Daniel Rodgers, Morton White, and even Richard Hofstadter have made clear 
(along with Kloppenberg), American pragmatism and social science (as well as so- 
ciological jurisprudence) did not represent a flight from European theory so much 
as a full engagement with and further development of the ideas of Kant, Hegel, Marx, 
Darwin, Austin, Dilthey, and Weber.!° And that is precisely why I find their neglect 
in histories of American law, liberalism, and statecraft so puzzling. James, Ward, 
Dewey, Cooley, Mead, Thomas, Veblen, Commons, Ely, Cohen, and Hale were any- 
thing but American exceptionalists, and they offered up some of the most critical, 
philosophically informed, and theoretically sophisticated reflections on modern con- 
ditions. Many of the same intellectual and cultural impulses that built and sustain 

7 As Kloppenberg argues, “Only historical accounts can show how real people juggled, or balanced, 
or held in suspension” competing public and private pressures and ideals. And “only historical analysis 
can reveal whether, or to what extent, the problems identified or the solutions proposed by . . . theorists 
have connected with the lives people have led and the choices they have been forced or enabled to make.” 
James T. Kloppenberg, The Virtues of Liberalism (New York, 1998), 9; Kloppenberg, Uncertain Victory: 
Social Democracy and Progressivism in European and American Thought, 1870-1920 (New York, 1986). 

8 Kloppenberg, Uncertain Victory. For a complementary perspective from philosophy, see Robert B. 
Pippin, The Persistence of Subjectivity: On the Kantian Aftermath (New York, 2005); Pippin, Modernism 
as a Philosophical Problem: On the Dissatisfactions of European High Culture, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1999). 

9 John Witt also seems to agree with Adams’s critique, although he is characteristically ambivalent 
as to whether these thinkers were actually exceptionalist. 

10 Daniel T. Rodgers, Atlantic Crossings: Social Politics in a Progressive Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1998); 
Morton White, Social Thought in America: The Revolt against Formalism (New York, 1949); Richard 
Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought (Boston, 1955); Kloppenberg, Uncertain Victory. For 


the exceptionalist interpretation of American social science, see Dorothy Ross, The Origins of American 
Social Science (Cambridge, 1991). 
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the myth of the weak American state conspire as well against recognizing the most 
vital theoretical and philosophical traditions in modern American history. 


PRAGMATISM, PROGRESSIVISM, AND THE ROOTS of American modernity are also relevant 
to the concerns of Gary Gerstle. Gerstle’s careful and thoughtful commentary in- 
troduces a number of important themes, but his most challenging critique is that 
“The Myth of the ‘Weak’ American State” inadequately addresses change over time 
in American state-building. Indeed, he suggests that there is almost a teleological 
(perhaps anachronistic) tendency in the article to read“America’s current status as 
world hegemon” back into a reluctant nineteenth-century past. As Gerstle nicely 
turns the phrase, the “ ‘gunfighter nation’ was not the same as the ‘garrison state.’”1! 
This is obviously an important criticism. And it goes to the heart of the difficulty of 
writing about the complicated relationship of history to the present. 

I have two responses. First, Gerstle is clearly right that this short manifesto did 
not fully reckon with historical time, that its analysis was more structural and syn- 
chronic than temporal and diachronic, and that it thus necessarily glossed over some 
important disjunctions and transformations in the history of the American state. And 
it is certainly necessary to acknowledge the significant differences in American state 
capacity, structure, and function in 1787, 1868, 1912, 1937, and beyond. Indeed, one 
of my primary motivations for writing the article was to shatter the monolithic one- 
dimensionality of the weak state trope so as to make room for histories emphasizing 
change and variation (as opposed to endless iterations of the tired theme of Amer- 
ican uniqueness, laggardness, statelessness, limitation, and patchwork). One such 
change is at the center of my own current research into the decline of local, common- 
law self-regulation in the nineteenth century and the rise of a modern American 
administrative regulatory state in the twentieth century.!*? The reason pragmatists 
and progressives such as Ernst Freund, Roscoe Pound, and Walton Hamilton are 
particularly helpful in thinking about the American state is precisely because they 
were there at a key moment of transformation, trying to reconcile nineteenth-century 
ideals and individuals to the institutions and conditions of modernity. Gerstle is thus 
wholly correct to warn about the dangers of replacing mythology with teleology, a 
perennially weak state with a continually emerging global hegemon. What is always 
needed is a developmental story—an ineluctably historical account of the changing 
conditions out of which contemporary policies and practices emerge, as well as a 
historical and critical approach to our most authoritative ways of knowing something 
about them. Moments of great transformation and periodic crises in legitimacy are 


4 Gerstle further elaborates some of these themes in his important essay “The Resilient Power of 
the States across the Long Nineteenth Century: An Inquiry into a Pattern of American Governance,” 
in Lawrence Jacobs and Desmond King, eds., The Unsustainable American State (New York, 2009), 
61-87. 

12 William J. Novak, The People’s Welfare: Law and Regulation in Nineteenth-Century America (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1996); Novak, “Police Power and the Transformation of the American State,” in Markus 
Dubber and Mariana Valverde, eds., Police and the Liberal State (Stanford, Calif., 2008), 54-73; Novak, 
“The Legal Origins of the Modern American State,” in Bryant Garth, Robert Kagan, and Austin Sarat, 
eds., Looking Back at Law’s Century: Time, Memory, Change (Ithaca, N.Y., 2002), 249-283. 
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particularly important places to look for historical insight into the power and pos- 
sibilities of the American state. 

But while acknowledging the centrality of historical change to any satisfactory 
rendering of the American state, it is equally important to warn against the opposite 
tendency. At points, both Gerstle and John Witt seem to place great explanatory 
weight on the rush of “specific historical events”—a concatenation of contingent 
occurrences ranging from unexpected but explainable acts like war to wholly in- 
scrutable stuff like Witt’s conception of “plain dumb luck.” Without denying an im- 
portant role for contingency and change, any truly developmental history of the 
American state must also reckon with those definite patterns, stubborn trends, and 
continuities of form that evade explanation in terms of simple event, accident, ser- 
endipity, or any easy understanding of temporality. For there are uncanny similar- 
ities and persistent tendencies—regularities and recurrences—in the practices of 
American governance over time that demand explication. The changing fields of 
social, political, economic, diplomatic, and cultural activities and events that make 
up American history were simultaneously enabled, constrained, and shaped by the 
durable and distinctive structures of the American state. William Sewell has written 
extensively about the complex relationship of historical time and the underlying 
structure and logic of capitalism in modern economic development.!3 We could use 
a similarly nuanced historical understanding of the logic and structure of liberalism, 
democracy, and statecraft in modern American political development (remembering 
that capitalism holds no monopoly on contradiction). My article attempted to outline 
some persistent structural factors that seemed to define the distinctive politics and 
policies of the American state from the founding to the present, including localism, 
federalism, infrastructural power, the distribution of authority, public-private gov- 
ernance, and the American rule of law. It attempted to do so without reducing such 
factors to incidences of “weakness” and without implying that they did not change 
over time. 


THE SUBJECT OF TIME (PRESENT AND PAST) also intersects with John Witt’s principal 
concern. When this article first appeared, war was in the air (as well as on the 
ground). Discussions of war, executive authority, emergency power, empire, torture, 
military rules, and the rule of law were omnipresent in discussions of the American 
state—indeed, at times displacing almost all other concerns. My own introduction 
bore this imprint, and Gerstle and Witt’s commentaries take it to the next level. And 
clearly, any adequate history of the state needs to explain these present conditions 
in recent American military assertiveness. But in explicating the present through 
history, it is important not to unnecessarily shorten the time horizon within which 
we account for contemporary events. Gerstle, for example, argues for a sharp his- 
torical rupture created by the Cold War rise of the garrison state and the “era of 
permanent war.” He finds the roots of Guantanamo anchored in the specific cir- 
cumstances of this post-1945 “era of permanent war,” not in the nineteenth century. 


13 William H. Sewell, Jr., “The Temporalities of Capitalism,” Socio-Economic Review 6 (2008): 517- 
537; Sewell, Logics of History: Social Theory and Social Transformation (Chicago, 2005). 
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While this position clearly resonates with an American predisposition to accentuate 
the importance of the very recent past, my first inclination is to think, “Not so fast.” 
Do we really want to discount the hold of the fiscal-military priorities of modern 
state-building identified by John Brewer or Max Edling as early as the eighteenth 
century? Or in a more theoretical mode, aren’t the nineteenth-century worries of 
Alexis de Tocqueville or John Stuart Mill about certain despotic potentialities 
emerging within the democratic reorganization of modern social and political life 
still relevant to this discussion? Especially in the rush of current events, it is more 
important than ever to keep in mind the long, relevant history of the unfinished 
projects of modernity. 

It is equally important not to allow transitory present policy emphases to overly 
dictate historical research priorities. After all, the current war and military exigencies 
that so completely animate Witt’s commentary were all too soon followed by the 
return of issues of economic and financial emergency. But as Witt’s essay makes 
clear, present crises do provide opportunities to redress imbalances in historiograph- 
ical attention. And I wholly welcome his disquisition on the centrality of war to the 
history of American law and statecraft. I have only a couple of objections, which arise 
primarily from the way in which Witt rhetorically refashions what is clearly an in- 
dependent research project into a critique of this particular article. First, as a general 
matter, is there really any controversy about or news in the proposition that war is 
a central element in nation-state-building? This seems to me one of the founding 
truisms of social science inquiry into modern political conditions—the discrete sub- 
ject matter of whole fields of research and writing in historical sociology, foreign 
policy, and military history (as Witt reminds us). Here, I simply concur with Witt that 
“it is almost embarrassing to make such observations, because they are so self-ev- 
ident.” I quibble more with his contention that Fareed Zakaria is helpful in ad- 
vancing themes developed by the likes of Charles Tilly, William McNeill, or Steven 
Pincus.!4 My article tried to mention and deal with as many different areas of Amer- 
ican policymaking and historiography as was possible in a short survey. On war and 
American state-building, the article explicitly cited Max Edling (whose work, of 
course, relies on John Brewer), Mark Wilson, Theda Skocpol, Stephen Skowronek, 
Louis Galambos, Bartholomew Sparrow, Michael Hogan, James Sparrow, and the 
exact text by Ira Katznelson in Shaped by War and Trade that Witt relies on to gen- 
erate an infelicitous metaphor about the disconcerting consequences of neglecting 
military history.!5 One wonders whom Witt is arguing with here. And why is he push- 
ing so strenuously against a wide open door? 

My article was about the myth of the weak American state. While Witt’s argu- 
ments about the significance of war and foreign policy are axiomatic, they do not 
really speak at all to the interpretive problem of persistent mischaracterizations of 
American state incapacity. Indeed, like American penal policy (e.g., mass incarcer- 
ation and the death penalty), American war and military power are the easy cases. 
At least, it has been a very long time since anyone seriously contended that American 

14 Charles Tilly, Coercion, Capital and European States, AD 990-1992 (Oxford, 1990); William H. 
McNeill, The Pursuit of Power: Technology, Armed Force, and Society since A.D. 1000 (Chicago, 1982); 
Steven C. A. Pincus, Protestantism and Patriotism: Ideologies and the Making of English Foreign Policy, 


1650-1668 (Cambridge, 1995); Pincus, 1688: The First Modern Revolution (New Haven, Conn., 2009). 
15 Novak, “Myth,” footnotes 8, 10, 12, and 14. 
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military power was decidedly weak, underdeveloped, or laggard as compared to other 
contemporaneous state regimes. So while all kinds of myths and cognitive dissonance 
and disjunctions between rhetoric and reality haunt the history of American foreign 
policy, the myth of the weak state is not currently among them. 


AND AT THE END OF THE DAY, it is the myth that is still important. For on the one hand, 
one could read these three commentaries and conclude that the work is done. Like 
the revisionist histories synthesized in the original article, Adams, Gerstle, and Witt 
seem more than willing to agree that the American state is “more powerful, capa- 
cious, tenacious, interventionist, and redistributive than was recognized in earlier 
accounts of U.S. history.”'© Indeed, they even suggest (as did I) that the real heavy 
lifting was done some time ago. As Witt provocatively puts it, if everyone “from 
Richard T. Ely and John Commons, to Theda Skocpol and Stephen Skowronek, 
to Jacob Hacker and Christopher Howard” has “helped us to understand the distinc- 
tive ways in which the American state exercises power,” what could there be left 
to do? 

But while the article and these essays document a great deal of progress on the 
theme of American state power, I remain uneasy. For significant traces of the myth 
of the weak American state persist in some classic revisionist texts just as they suc- 
cessfully work their way into the interstices (and footnotes) of these commentar- 
ies—in Julia Adams’s exceptionalist reading of American pragmatism, in Gary Ger- 
stle’s partial reliance on “state weakness” to frame his discussion of conservatism and 
private interest, and in John Witt’s perpetuation of both “the myth of Lochner” and 
the notion of the American state as some kind of “awkward” “Rube Goldberg con- 
traption.” This tenacity is troubling. For all three of these commentaries close with 
extraordinarily insightful analyses of the fundamental, unresolved problems of 
power in modern American life. Adams, like Max Weber, worries about monopoly 
power—the capacity of a body of persons to “achieve its own ends by closing off or 
otherwise subordinating potential contenders.” Gerstle similarly emphasizes cor- 
ruption and the historic “porosity” of the American political system to private money 
and private influence. And Witt documents the long interrelationship of the mo- 
bilization of private power and the expansion of American global influence. These 
are important issues, and they have been at the forefront of American political and 
social science inquiry since its inception. But despite the proliferation of alternative 
modes of explanation, I fear the tendency will remain to first explain such config- 
urations of power by reference to a “weak state” heritage and an exceptional Amer- 
ican liberal tradition especially solicitous of private rights, individual interests, and 
a self-regulating market. This reflects an almost pathological (or is it nostalgic?) 
failure to take account of the vast transformations in modern social, economic, and 
political life that sociologists, political economists, historians, and legal scholars have 
been reckoning with for more than a century now. And it continues to obscure the 
actual mobilization of state power and resources on behalf of some and at the ex- 
pense of others that remains a hallmark of the American experience. As the United 


16 Tbid., 758. 
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States continues along its current path of looking for solutions to the ongoing, frus- 
tratingly complex problems of modernity in the simple, libertarian, free-market ra- 
tionales of an imagined past, I am afraid that the legitimating power of the historic 
myth of the weak American state might prove irresistible—perhaps even irreversible. 
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WILLIAM V. Harris. Dreams and Experience in Classical 
Antiquity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2009. Pp. 


xv, 332. $49.95. 


“He came to Cape Malea in early spring, with the in- 
tention of sailing for Rome. This was his project, but he 
had a dream that a tall, elderly lady embraced him and 
asked him to stay with her before he went to Italy. She 
claimed to be the nurse of Zeus, and she wore a crown 
adorned with every product of land and sea. Apollonius 
thought the vision over and realized that he must first 
sail to Crete” (p. 28). 

That dream-vision happened sometime in the first 
century C.E. It was experienced, according to Philostra- 
tus (ca. 170-247 c.z£.), by the wandering wonderworker 
Apollonius of Tyana (Philostratus, Vita Ap. 4.34). The 
vision is typical of a very common dream genre that Wil- 
liam V. Harris terms the epiphany or messenger dream. 
He traces this genre from early antiquity (Homer) to 
the sixteenth century. 

Philostratus illustrates the bare bones of the epiph- 
any dream. It consists of “the appearance to the 
dreamer of an authoritative personage who may be di- 
vine or represent a god, and this figure conveys instruc- 
tions or information” (p. 4). There are less obvious el- 
ements associated with this type of vision. Harris 
maintains that a typical epiphany dream usually con- 
tains three elements. First, “attention is all or mostly 
focused on a single visitor to the sleeper”; in Apollo- 
nius’ dream this is the old woman. Second, “the visitor 
is authoritative—he/she/they may be deceptive, and the 
dreamer may resist, but the dreamer always knows that 
the visitor is likely to be truth-telling or to deserve obe- 
dience”; third, “the visitor conveys an admonition or 
pronouncement, the meaning of which is clear to the 
dreamer or eventually becomes clear” (pp. 36-37). 
Apollonius was so clear about the old woman’s message 
that he changed the route of his voyage. 

Apollonius’s dream is instructive for modern readers 
in two other ways. These relate to the hermeneutic pit- 
falls to be associated with the epiphany dream. The 
first: the description of this dream comes not from 
Apollonius of Tyana but from Philostratus. Filtering 
and, presumably, embellishment must have taken place 
by the time the ancient reader received Philostratus’s 


text. In this case Philostratus was writing a novel, a 
genre well known for its enthusiastic, often ironic, and 
thoroughly embellished dream narratives. There is 
therefore very little likelihood that the dream described 
reflects an accurate version of what actually happened 
to Apollonius while he slept. The second: the dream 
relates the experience of a powerful or at least a very 
prominent and charismatic individual. The epiphany 
dream seems regularly to be associated with these types 
of individuals. Harris speculates on the origins and as- 
sociation of this type of dream with the dominantl as 
follows: “how did a powerful ruler exercise power in 
preliterate archaic Greece? He sent messengers, 
though not usually in disguise. And it is evident from 
the Homeric poems that archaic Greeks had no diffi- 
culty at all in supposing that the gods were willing to 
disguise themselves, and were willing to make use of 
messengers” (p. 37). Why should this mode not be 
transferred to dreams as well? Such nocturnal epiph- 
anies are quite likely to have been stock in trade for the 
prominent individual. They were presumably used as a 
means for bolstering prestige and power. 

But was the epiphany dream just a social and literary 
fiction or was it sometimes real? The skeptical may not 
necessarily be convinced that the epiphany or messen- 
ger dream was anything other than a sociological con- 
fection. Harris, for much of his book, seems to incline 
that way too. He regularly provides strong reasons for 
not believing in the reality of ancient dreams. The an- 
cients invented dreams, he suggests, because they were 
happier with the practice of lying than we are; because 
they disliked stories with “loose ends or incoherencies,” 
and so were inclined to iron out dream descriptions; 
because “the people who were said to have received 
significance dreams tended ... to be the great”; and 
because the Greeks and Romans had “an uneasy sus- 
picion that dreams ... might reveal hidden truth” (p. 
122). 

Despite this salutary skepticism, Harris is convinced 
that at least some people really did experience epiphany 
dreams. Some of his dream narratives preserve the typ- 
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ically “bizarre or illogical” nature of the real dream. 
Incubation reports, Harris considers, show the signs of 
being real. Dream incubation, the ancient practice of 
seeking dreams to provide advice on healing, was com- 
mon. It occurred at temples dedicated to the god of 
healing Aesculapius. Harris is convinced that reports of 
this experience (which were sometimes reported not 
just in words, but also visually through reliefs) are just 
eccentric enough to preserve the truth. He suggests that 
“this was very far indeed from being an exclusively lit- 
erary convention, mainly because of the epigraphical 
and also sculptural evidence. Gods, especially Ascl- 
epius and Serapis but others too, were commonly held 
to have appeared to dreamers, and to the waking as 
well, and to have required commemoration.” He also 
believes that this credulity may have been encouraged 
by the “plenitude of ancient statues” (p. 31). Seeing lots 
of statues might make a person more inclined to think 
that they could communicate. I am not sure that mod- 
ern Roman Catholics have been affected in this way. 
But there is some ethnographical evidence that epiph- 
any dreams still go on, or at least are spoken about in 
Haiti, Mayan Mexico, Morocco, and Zululand. 

Perhaps the reality of the epiphany dream, if in fact 
there is a reality beyond literary convention, is best as- 
sociated with preliterate societies. Harris, I think, is 
sympathetic with this line of speculation, but he would 
not wish his readers uncritically to follow such a simple 
cause and effect form of logic. The epiphany dream be- 
gan to disappear only from the sixteenth century on- 
ward, and an increase in literacy in this period does not 
seem to have been the main causative reason. Rather 
the reasons were, first, that the epiphany dream was 
something experienced by powerful and charismatic in- 
dividuals whose claims were taken on faith; second, that 
Western Christianity was ambivalent about dreaming; 
and, third, that the literature of this period seems to 
find such dreams less and less credible. 

One of the surprises in Harris’s study is the diversity 
of opinion in antiquity on the trustworthiness of the 
messenger and predictive or prophecy dream. The 
scholarly communis opinio has been that in most eras of 
the Greek and Roman worlds people believed that the 
knowledge dreaming could provide was real. But Harris 
detects a widespread skepticism concerning the value of 
dream prophecy in both the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C.E. He cites Diogenes the Cynic (ca. 404-323 B.c.k.): 
“To those who were excited about their dreams he 
would say that they do not care about what they did 
while awake, but got very busy about the things they 
imagined in their sleep” (p. 159). It is, then, only during 
the Hellenistic period that much of the evidence points 
toward a new and growing belief in the efficacy of 
dream prophecy. This shift seems to match a decreased 
intererst on the Greeks’ part in the naturalistic expla- 
nation of dreams and of nature generally: “The study of 
‘nature’ lost its initial impetus, and the intellectual bar- 
riers were insuperable ... By late Hellenistic times at 
least, the stultifying effect of authority, embodied in 
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written text, was doing its inevitable harm” (pp. 270- 
271). 

And what of the Romans? Harris argues that tradi- 
tional Roman religion made scant use of the predictive 
dream. There seems little sustained interest in it until 
the first century of our era, when “a mild and somewhat 
alien increase in belief and trust [in dream prophecy] 
may be hypothesized for the Latin-speaking zones” (p. 
202). In the century to follow prediction by means of 
dreams was “believed in by all men” (p. 216). 

What did the Greeks and the Romans dream about, 
when they were not seeking the sort of predictive or 
advisory dreams associated with incubation, or when 
they were dreaming of wise messengers? Harris guesses 
that “their dreams are reflected to some extent in the 
themes which Artemidorus [who wrote a text on dream 
interpretation, the Oneirocritica, during the second cen- 
tury C.E.] most pays attention to in his handbook, such 
as teeth, dancing, wearing garlands, sex, fire, the gods, 
and flying ... We may suspect that they had more 
health-related and medical dreams than we do... We 
are on firmer ground with wish fulfillment dreams, 
erotic and otherwise, and with anxiety-dreams” (pp. 95— 
96). Now that sort of material would be fascinating to 
hear about, but it is not what the book examines. How 
could it? There is insufficient evidence for such an en- 
terprise. 

Harris, quite reasonably, has little to say about 
dreams in the modern sense—by this I mean the dreams 
referred to in the previous paragraph, the sort of 
dreams that were so attractive to Sigmund Freud and 
his followers and that have attracted deconstructionists 
and other post-modernists. Records of dreams of the 
sort that interest modern readers have not been reliably 
preserved within the written records of ancient Greece 
and Rome (and Harris is excellent at showing just why 
this is the case). And even if they had been, the literary 
records of antiquity cannot be trusted on such matters. 
They preserve little of the unguarded intimacy or even 
fecund sloppiness that might enable them to purvey, 
unintentionally, the sorts of evidence that that the an- 
alyst or the deconstructionist can feel confident to in- 
terpret. Dream literature was very popular in the 1990s 
because, like the subject’s involuntary twitch or slip, so 
revealing to policemen and to analysts, it was thought 
to offer an involuntary glimpse of the internal mech- 
anisms of the individual or of even the collective psyche. 
Jack Winker’s well-known essay “Unnatural Acts: 
Erotic Protocols in Artemidorus’ Dream Analysis,” in 
The Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and 
Gender in Ancient Greece (1990)—not cited by Harris— 
offers a striking version of this critical mode. 

Harris has produced what, in some regards, will be- 
come a canonical text. Like all such it will have a ten- 
dency to quiet debate (something Harris is quite aware 
of, albeit in different circumstances). Harris is, and I say 
this as a compliment, very good at the canonical. The 
study of literacy and of the emotions has not been quite 
as blithely speculative since the publication of his ear- 
lier books, Ancient Literacy (1989) and Restraining Rage: 
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The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity 
(2002). I suspect that his polished, above all skeptical, 
occasionally trusting argument may kill off the more 
speculative elements of the study of the ancient dream 
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too. If ancient dreaming was as he’d describes it, then 
that, I am sure, may be a good thing. 
PETER TOOHEY 
University of Calgary 


RicHARD A. GoLptHwalTe. The Economy of Renaissance 
Florence. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 


2009. Pp. xviii, 649. $55.00. 


This book is a distillation of a half century of analysis 
and research by one of the most prominent historians 
of the Italian Renaissance. Its reading covers not only 
late medieval Florence, Tuscany, and Italy but stretches 
across Europe from London to Constantinople and 
from the earliest signs of the Commercial Revolution in 
the eleventh century to the seventeenth century. Flo- 
rence is the center point—and it is here that Richard 
A. Goldthwaite reflects on his vast knowledge of pri- 
mary sources, especially hundreds of account books 
housed in the Archivio di Stato, Firenze. Surprisingly, 
there has been no previous attempt to write an eco- 
nomic history of Renaissance Florence, but Gold- 
thwaite’s book is not a simple survey. Instead, his aim 
is to correct what he considers three “failures” in the 
historiography of Renaissance Italy: a narrow chronol- 
ogy; the campanilismo of confining analysis to a single 
city without comparison to other places, especially to 
regions north of the Alps; and descriptive as opposed 
to analytical history. Yet, at the same time, this is a 
readable account written by a historian, not by an econ- 
omist or even an economic historian. The reader 
encounters no models or mathematical formula, little 
theory, few technical terms, tables, or charts—fewer 
than might have been warranted given the scope and 
richness of materials inherent in this book. 

The design of the book is complex. Yet Goldthwaite 
organizes deftly this vast subject covering four centuries 
(with references to developments spanning six centu- 
ries) around numerous and entwined topics: interna- 
tional trade and banking, shifting markets and mercan- 
tile networks, transport revolutions, business 
education, accounting, banking structure and organi- 
zation, insurance, development of religious doctrine on 
credit and ill-gotten gains, coins, minting, monies of ac- 
count, government finance, manufacturing of textiles 
and other commodities, guilds, workers’ crafts, condi- 
tions of labor, local markets, charitable institutions, and 
more. 

The book opens with a descriptive introduction of the 
Commercial Revolution (late eleventh to the early 
fourteenth century) and Florence’s place in it. Florence 
arrived late on the scene, behind the banking and com- 
mercial centers of Pisa, Lucca, and Siena. Its growth in 
the thirteenth century was rapid, however, and by the 
fourteenth century it had become the dominant eco- 
nomic power in Tuscany. This extraordinary advance is 
largely hidden from history. In contrast to the period 
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from second half of the fourteenth century to the sev- 
enteenth century, for which the Florentine archives 
present perhaps the most detailed picture of any re- 
gional economy in Europe, Florence’s early records are 
fragmentary and inferior to those of other major Italian 
cities. 

The book is divided into two parts, one devoted to 
Florence in the wider world of international commerce 
and banking and the other to its local, urban economy. 
Banking features prominently in both parts: in the first, 
international banking; in the second, local banks, pawn- 
brokers, charitable banks such as the hospital Santa 
Maria Nuova, the orphanage of the Innocenti, the con- 
fraternity of the Bigallo, the Monte di Pieta in the six- 
teenth century, and, by the second half of that century, 
the state finance of the Medici grand dukes. In both 
parts, four large chronological periods structure the 
analysis: first, the misty period of Florence’s emergence 
from the eleventh to thirteenth century, its expansion 
outside its immediate region and the development of its 
nascent cloth industry; second, from the mid-thirteenth 
to mid-fourteenth century, the expansion of its inter- 
national networks of trade and banking, which then 
reached their widest geographic extent, from England 
in the northwest to the Levant in the southeast; third, 
the post-Black Death period to the end of the fifteenth 
century, which witnessed the growth of the Florentine 
territorial state, the development of new forms of in- 
ternational banking, the revival of its wool industry with 
new markets for higher quality woolens, and the expan- 
sion of its silk industry. The fourth phase, the sixteenth 
century, has been the least studied. In this phase Flo- 
rence began to lose its competitive edge to newcomers, 
such as the Hapsburg-sponsored bankers of southern 
Germany and later to more serious competition from 
northern Europe, as well as old rivals, most promi- 
nently, the Genoese. With the shift in fairs and inter- 
national emporia from Lyons to Antwerp and then to 
Amsterdam, Florentine bankers and merchants lost 
out; their numbers abroad dwindled; and, unlike the 
Genoese, they failed to tap into and profit from the new 
Atlantic economy. 

However, in Goldthwaite’s analysis of shifting mar- 
kets and Florentine flexibility, this century did not spell 
the city’s economic downturn. Instead, buttressed by in- 
creased exports of wool and silk, Florence flourished as 
never before. Florentine artisans continued their long 
tradition of diversification and “import substitution,” 
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developing for the local economy consumer items that 
it had previously imported (such as glass and paper), 
and even exporting these goods to places such as the 
Levant. The combination of high-quality craftsmanship 
in the local economy and export profits from “its for- 
ward sectors”—high quality woolens and silk—under- 
pinned a dynamic “middle class,” prosperity, and luxury 
production and consumption through the century. In 
addition, the Medici grand dukes (from 1537 onward) 
ushered in a long period of peace and imposed a light 
tax burden. Local banking (especially with the trans- 
formation of the Monte di Pieta into a deposit bank) 
created new investment opportunities for Florence’s 
dynamic class of artisans and shopkeepers. As a result, 
the local economy continued to thrive even after Flo- 
rence’s export markets in textiles began to slump: in 
1620 the assets of Florence’s Monte di Pieta, comprised 
largely of artisans’ and shopkeepers’ savings, had tre- 
bled since the 1540s. They now amounted to three mil- 
lion ducats, exceeding by far previous banking reserves 
even those of Florence’s international super banks of 
the Commercial Revolution (the Bardi and Peruzzi) or 
the Medici at their height in the mid-fifteenth century. 
The definitive downturn in Florentine fortunes came 
only with the Thirty Years’ War. 

Goldthwaite weaves together this long and complex 
history with numerous arguments. First, although Flo- 
rence may have lost its lead as a regional economy by 
the sixteenth century, its “artisan entrepreneurial en- 
ergy” was from the thirteenth century on “informed by 
the ways of the capitalist—what we might call the spirit 
of capitalism” (p. 357). What capitalism means for 
Goldthwaite, however, is never spelled out; certainly, it 
did not hinge on the development of labor as a com- 
modity. Second, he argues effectively that Florence’s 
economic success depended on its “flexibility” and “di- 
versity.” The book illustrates the complexity of this suc- 
cess. As seen above, the intricate parts of the Florentine 
economy, although interrelated, did not always march 
to the same drummer. International banking and com- 
merce declined with the prominence of Antwerp in the 
sixteenth century, and its mercantile network, once the 
largest and most dynamic in Europe, lost its hegemony. 
At the same time, textiles and local manufactory for 
home consumption expanded. Third, Goldthwaite ar- 
gues that the weakness of Florence’s guild system, at 
least after the mid-fourteenth century, and the laissez- 
faire policies of the Florentine state, at least until the 
mid-sixteenth century, in large part account for the flex- 
ibility, diversity, and prosperity of the local economy. In 
addition, later state intervention with the enlightened 
policies of the Medici dukes boosted the economy 
through subsidized workshops for luxury production 
housed at the Palazzo Vecchio and then the Uffizi, and 
especially with the establishment of Livorno as a free 
port attracting foreign merchants to Tuscany banned by 
others at the height of the Counter Reformation. 
Fourth, as with his earlier work (and against most re- 
cent work by political and social historians), Gold- 
thwaite argues vigorously that Florence experienced 
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unusual, even unique, social mobility in comparison 
with other Italian city-states and regions north of the 
Alps throughout the four phases of this long economic 
history. 

Goldthwaite’s picture of the Florentine economy is 
not, however, one of unlimited accomplishment. He an- 
alyzes its shortcomings and attempts to explain why in 
the sixteenth century it began to lose out to other com- 
petitors and ultimately failed to develop industrial cap- 
italism in the eighteenth century. Despite factional cut- 
throat competition in the political sphere from the 
twelfth century on, Goldthwaite argues that this com- 
petitive zeal did not cross into the economic sphere, 
stimulating technological innovation, cost-cutting, ver- 
tical integration of industries, and calculated stockpil- 
ing as developed in the Low Countries and England in 
the sixteenth century. Here Florence cannot claim to 
have been “a modernizing economy” that generated 
sustained growth or an upward spiral of consumption 
“leading to anything like the ‘consumer revolution’ of 
the eighteenth century” (p. 607). 

This book should drive new research in archives at 
Florence and elsewhere. Throughout, Goldthwaite is 
quick to point out the dark spots where his conclusions 
are presently tenuous given the historiography and 
where new research is needed. This becomes especially 
true for questions relating to the late fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. For instance, with the feminization of 
Florence’s labor force, first with silk production in the 
fifteenth century, then with woolens in the seventeenth, 
where did the men go? Or why were Florentines so 
competitive in politics but restrained from such nasty 
practices when it came to economic relations with their 
fellow citizens? Goldthwaite points to vast archives yet 
to be tapped, such as the mounting numbers of private 
account books of banks in the late sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries along with those of public and char- 
itable institutions such as the Monte di Pieta. 

Certainly, a book covering such a wide remit laced 
with bold conclusions cannot be beyond criticism. His- 
torians will find objections and even internal contra- 
dictions, such as Goldthwaite’s claims for Florence’s 
unique social mobility against the backdrop of the 
growing importance of the silk industry in the fifteenth 
century, which led to a polarization of the industrial 
work force. With silk production, ninety percent of the 
workers were women and children, “who earned well 
below the minimum wage” (p. 326), while ten percent 
constituted a new aristocracy of labor, who could earn 
three times that of other skilled artisans (p. 325). He 
claims that the guild system was weak in Florence but 
(except for a passing mention of guild structure in 
Venice) here does not follow his own dictum that such 
claims need to be analyzed with comparative data. Be- 
sides, the strength of the guilds may explain one puzzle 
for Goldthwaite: why the competitive zeal of Floren- 
tines amongst themselves in politics did not spill over 
into economics. Further, he claims that the Florentine 
state did not “intervene to regulate wages or impede the 
normal functioning of the labor market” (p. 490), but 
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the claim ignores laws promulgated immediately after 
the Black Death and especially the restrictions and in- 
centives the government imposed on rural laborers 
through the early fifteenth century. In fact, Gold- 
thwaite’s economy of Florence gives scant attention to 
the agricultural history of its large and variegated ter- 
ritory; the section entitled “Agriculture” comprises 
fewer than four of his 632 pages of text. In addition, he 
mentions only in passing regulation of prices, either by 
the guilds or the price “recommendations” of the 
Medici dukes. Finally, vital bibliography is missing from 
the notes, such as Robert S. Lopez when discussing the 
Com- 
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mercial Revolution, David Herlihy and Christiane 
Klapisch, when discussing Catasto law and practice, 
Klapisch again when discussing domestic servants, 
Steven A. Epstein when discussing the economy of 
Genoa, and nearly everyone when discussing the 
Ciompi and its economic demands and policy. But his- 
torians across a wide range of fields from art history to 
politics will be indebted to this new and courageous syn- 
thesis, which in effect is an economic history of late me- 
dieval and early modern Europe viewed from the per- 
spective and remarkable records of Florence. 

SAMUEL K. Coun, JR. 

University of Glasgow 


PreER M. Larson. Ocean of Letters: Language and Creol- 
ization in an Indian Ocean Diaspora. (Critical Perspectives 
on Empire.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2009. Pp. xx, 378. Cloth $99.00, paper $35.99. 


Pier M. Larson’s book is particularly valuable to the 
English-speaking world in providing a glimpse of a part 
of the Indian Ocean that has been more important to 
the French, who have filled scholarly libraries than the 
Anglo-American world. An English-language account 
of the francophone part of the Indian Ocean is useful 
to those who are not able to digest the academic details 
in French. 

Studies of African diasporas have been overwhelm- 
ingly focused on transatlantic movement, and this trend 
has gathered added momentum from the bicentenary of 
the abolition of the slave trade. Larson’s book, concern- 
ing the largest African diaspora in the Indian Ocean 
during the early modern period, is important because 
it addresses another aspect of African population 
movements. Although confined to the western Indian 
Ocean, it complements the sparse but growing schol- 
arship on the remainder of this vast body of water. As 
someone with an interest in other parts of the Indian 
Ocean, I welcome Larson’s interesting trawl through 
Malagasy archival material, which attempts to show 
that creole languages, cultures, and ideas have been 
overvalued as objects of study at the expense of indig- 
enous peoples and their culture. 

Together with other scholars, Larson refers to the In- 
dian Ocean when he really means the western Indian 
Ocean. Consequently, he risks minimizing the very di- 
versity and extensive nature of the cultures he is seeking 
to promote. In The Portuguese in the East: A Cultural 
History of a Maritime Trading Empire (2008), I argued 
that studying hybridized music and creole languages 
that evolved in other parts of the Indian Ocean would 
add to our understanding of creole studies in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Larson correctly states that “The tendency among 
scholars of slavery is to think of the western Indian 
Ocean through the logic of the Atlantic and to assim- 
ilate Mascarene islands to those of the colonial Carib- 
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bean.” He is also correct in saying that “The analogy 
works to a great extent, but there are important dif- 
ferences” (p. xvii). Geographical proximity to Africa, 
and the political alignment of the creole islands, a cen- 
tral aspect of Larson’s study, draw them apart from the 
Caribbean islands. Cross-continental migration is not 
an important concern because these islands are part of 
Africa. Hence, Larson is able to draw attention to the 
cultural heterogeneity in these colonial spaces. It is this 
condition, as much as anything else, that has been ne- 
glected in favor of creolization. 

Larson demonstrates and explores the importance of 
the Malagasy language among forced African migrants 
throughout the western Indian Ocean. In the early 
nineteenth century, it has been estimated that Malagasy 
was more widely spoken among African slaves than 
Swahili (exact numbers remain elusive). Existing ac- 
counts, therefore, of French Creole have overestimated 
the role of the superstratum language, European 
French. Larson finds multilingualism and not the re- 
placement of one tongue by another in this context. 
Consequently, more attention needs to be given to the 
role and influence of Malagasy in the evolution of 
French Creole throughout the region. However, while 
Larson discusses Malagasy literature and attempts by 
the Malagasy people following the abolition of the slave 
trade to impose the southern dialect of Malagasy as the 
language of administration throughout the “Big Is- 
land,” there is no analysis of structure, grammar, or lex- 
icon of either Malagasy or French Creole with a par- 
ticular focus on the substratum language, Malagasy. 
Closer attention to these topics would provide readers 
with more precise evidence of the real significance of 
Larson’s wide-ranging survey of the field. 

Larson has made a strong argument for a less Eu- 
rocentric and unbiased view of languages in contact. He 
is correct to criticize creolization in its original appli- 
cation by linguists focusing on the Atlantic and Indian 
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Ocean worlds. For a global picture of contact lan- 
guages, we need to turn to John A. Holm’s two-volume 
Pidgins and Creoles (1988, 1989). I have found that the 
identity of forced African migrants in areas around the 
Indian Ocean manifests itself in different forms. I be- 
lieve that music and dance are the best indicators of an 
African legacy among Afro-Asians. 

Larson presents us with a 260-year span (1600-1860) 
of linguistic development and change. He covers what 
is termed the “Western Indian Ocean,” the boundaries 
of which are not defined but include Madagascar, Mau- 
ritius, Réunion, and Comores. Over a longer span of 
time (1500-1900), it is estimated that around half a mil- 
lion people spoke Malagasy as their first language. As 
late as 1800, Malagasy speakers formed the largest eth- 
nolinguistic group (twenty percent) moving within and 
from the western Indian Ocean. They moved in all di- 
rections as far as the Cape of Good Hope in the south; 
the Persian Gulf to the north; and Ceylon (Sri Lanka), 
the Indian subcontinent, and even Java and Sumatra to 
the east. I have come across a significant number of 
slaves originating from Madagascar in the Sumatra fac- 
tory records of the East India Company. 

Larson points out that although the languages of 
slaves in the Indian Ocean have attracted many schol- 
ars, there has been a neglect of the role of the slaves’ 
ancestral languages in colonial societies. By focusing on 
language rather than ethnicity or cultural practice, he 
demonstrates the endurance of these ancestral tongues 
in societies perceived as creolized. This challenges the 
presupposition that European creole was indispensible 
for interlingual communication. He goes further argu- 
ing that francophone créolité and Malagasy were entan- 
gled with each other. 

We must not, however, forget that the Indian Ocean 
was already a region where the exchange of trade goods 
and ideas was already occurring when the European na- 
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tions broke into the commerce of the area. Larson gives 
us a view from within the western Indian Ocean to show 
how the Malagasy responded to the presence of differ- 
ent European powers and the framework imposed by 
them. 

As a case history of the Malagasy language, Larson’s 
book is important. He reveals archival material ranging 
from New Zealand to France, England, Wales, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. Larson has translated and 
made known the existence of archival material illustrat- 
ing the existing legacy of Malagasy. He points out that 
Europeans learned Malagasy principally for missionary 
purposes, giving a fascinating account of the first Mal- 
agasy dictionaries. 

Although Larson is a historian, he shows consider- 
able interest in etymology. For example, in a mid-nine- 
teenth-century archival document that lists Malagasy 
Christians in Mauritius, he identifies Malagasy, Euro- 
pean, Biblical, and mixed names. I have seen the same 
pattern in the slaves from Madagascar who worked for 
the East India Company in Sumatra. 

Ocean of Letters crosses several academic specialties. 
It contains a mixture of existing knowledge with a novel 
account of the use of the Malagasy tongue during the 
period of European colonization in the western Indian 
Ocean and the politics of language use. Larson sum- 
marizes the approaches of current scholarship to the 
African diaspora in the Indian Ocean. He brings to the 
fore the complexities of cross-cultural interactions in 
asymmetric power relationships in the western Indian 
Ocean during the early modern period. He reminds us 
that these situations resulted in transforming indige- 
nous peoples, a phenomenon common to other parts of 
the Indian Ocean also, although it might have been with 
different combinations of European powers. 

SHIHAN DE SILVA JAYASURIYA 
University of London 


ULBE BosMa and Remco RaBEN. Being “Dutch” in the In- 
dies: A History of Creolisation and Empire, 1500-1920. 
Translated by WeENpIE SHAFFER. (Ohio University Re- 
search in International Studies, Southeast Asia Series, 
number 116.) Singapore: NUS Press. Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press. 2008. Pp. xx, 439. $28.00. 


INEZ HOLLANDER. Silenced Voices: Uncovering a Family’s 
Colonial History in Indonesia. (Ohio University Research 
in International Studies, Southeast Asia Series, number 
119.) Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press. 2008. Pp. xxvi, 
278. $28.00. 


The history of Dutch colonialism in Southeast Asia is 
often glossed over in contemporary transnational ef- 
forts to assess the meanings of European imperial leg- 


acies in Asia. Such analyses tend to concentrate pri- 
marily on British India, which has become the subject 
of critical discussions from a wide range of political 
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points of view and postcolonial perspectives. If a com- 
parative dimension is added, historians tend to focus on 
French Indochina rather than the Dutch East Indies. 
This omission may result from linguistic barriers, ham- 
pered further by Dutch colonial historians’ apparent 
lack of interest in participating in international debates 
concerning comparative colonial histories in Asia. It is 
therefore a gratifying opportunity to review two Eng- 
lish-language books concentrating on colonial culture 
in the Dutch East Indies, in which the area’s distinctive 
historical features of profitability and hybridity take 
center stage. 

These two books, although published in the same 
year and in the same series, represent two radically dif- 
ferent approaches to writing the history of Dutch co- 
lonial culture in the Indonesian archipelago. Inez Hol- 
lander records the compelling story of her own Dutch 
ancestors, who had gained wealth and status thanks to 
the cultivation of rubber and coffee on a family-run 
plantation near Malang in East Java. Her primary 
sources consist of family correspondence, personal di- 
aries, and business reports. Hollander’s stated purpose 
is to create an honest family history. Her specific desire 
is to uncover the truth about the torture of a great uncle 
who died in a Japanese prison in Bandung at the end 
of World War II. She also wishes to unearth the tragic 
details surrounding the murder in Surabaya in October 
1945 of his two daughters, aged fifteen and thirteen, by 
a mob of nationalists who were fanatic supporters of the 
independent Republik Indonesia proclaimed on Au- 
gust 17, 1945. 

On the whole, Hollander’s chronicle about her an- 
cestors is done with empathy and psychological insight 
and is visually enhanced by family photographs, even if 
her tendency to clutter the text with rhetorical ques- 
tions concerning the feelings, opinions, and habits of 
her deceased great aunts and uncles is awkward. She 
surrounds her story, however, with an account of Dutch 
colonial rule in Java since the seventeenth century by 
relying on sometimes dubious secondary sources. As if 
to compensate for the silences in her own family history, 
further reinforced by her idiosyncratic convictions 
about the lacunae in the historiographical record, Hol- 
lander employs a narrative voice that comes across as 
judgmental and shrill. First, she criticizes historians in 
the contemporary Netherlands for their reluctance to 
interrogate European racism and the exploitation of 
the native inhabitants of the Indonesian archipelago. 
The author then proceeds to accuse the same historical 
establishment of being too reticent in addressing the 
realities of violence perpetrated upon vulnerable Eu- 
ropean residents emerging from Japanese internment 
camps during the fall of 1945. She claims that, in the 
contemporary Netherlands, “it is taboo to compare the 
suffering of Holocaust victims to the hardships of Eu- 
ropeans, Eurasians and Indonesians who fell victim to 
the Japanese.” This is followed up with a statement that 
is even more unfortunate: it is “counterproductive to 
sweep the war in Asia under the rug just because it did 
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not take place in Europe or has not been adequately 
portrayed in Hollywood movies” (p. 125). 

Is this a calculated attempt to provoke a ghoulish His- 
torikerstreit with regard to the relative significance of 
human suffering based on skin color, geographical lo- 
cation, or memorial practices employed by either schol- 
ars or film directors such as Steven Spielberg? The 
question boils down to why Hollander, whether delib- 
erately or inadvertently, overlooked the research of a 
long list of historians such as Herman Bussemaker, Es- 
ther Captain, Mary C. van Delden, Peter Keppy, Ethan 
Mark, Stef Scagliola, and others who have analyzed in 
painstaking detail the personal anguish endured by 
(Indo-)Dutch residents during the Japanese occupation 
as well as the post-World War II independence strug- 
gle. While scholars and regular citizens in the United 
States may be ignorant about the suffering of (Indo- 
)Dutch residents in colonial Indonesia during the 1942- 
1949 era, this poignant history has been fully chronicled 
in the Netherlands and is quite familiar to the public at 
large. 

Reading Ulbe Bosma and Remco Raben’s book is an 
entirely different experience. This book embodies his- 
tory writing at its empirical best. It takes readers on a 
well-documented diachronic journey, beginning in the 
early seventeenth century, through interconnected 
trading posts in coastal Southeast and South Asia, 
where Dutch men and a few Dutch women settled, 
worked, procreated, and then moved on or died. The 
authors rely on archival sources and private collections 
consulted in Austria, Indonesia, the Netherlands, and 
Sri Lanka; they also examine a plethora of contempo- 
rary diaries, letters, and newspapers, as well as a full 
range of the secondary literature. As a result, they are 
able to paint a vivid but nuanced portrait of Dutch co- 
lonial culture overseas. 

Bosma and Raben emphasize that Dutch settlements 
constituted sociopolitical worlds in which European 
status was necessarily interwoven with regional com- 
mercial opportunities and slave-trading networks, as 
well as the particular ethnic and religious mixtures of 
the local population. They challenge the “common pic- 
ture” of colonial societies as shaped by unequivocal ra- 
cial hierarchies, in which newcomers from Europe func- 
tioned as “lords and masters” while the native masses 
did nothing but toil in rice fields. By devoting generous 
attention to the social and economic contributions of- 
fered by subaltern soldiers, mestizo converts to Chris- 
tianity, and multitudes of slaves—among them a large 
number of baptized and/or manumitted slaves—who 
occupied the crucial middle zones of colonial commu- 
nities, the authors are able to argue that this “attrac- 
tively simple image of colonial society . . . is false” (p. 
60). 

Achieving economic might and political prerogatives 
in such disparate places as Batavia, Makassar, Malacca, 
Galle, or Colombo was grounded in a reliance on the 
benefits of a Dutch education, coupled with the patron- 
age and spoils that access to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s (Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie, or VOC) 
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vast commercial infrastructure could provide. Euro- 
pean status and power depended to a great extent on 
local affiliations that were perpetually reinforced or al- 
tered through family alliances. The authors show that, 
since the early modern era, women served as the glue 
that bolstered the cohesion of local elites. The book’s 
meticulous information concerning the ups and downs 
of particular Dutch families, whose offspring until the 
early nineteenth century moved frequently between 
Batavia and Dutch communities elsewhere in Asia, in- 
dicates that in many instances a shrewd marriage with 
a highly placed local widow or potential heiress—whose 
skins were often darkly colored—was one of the pre- 
requisites in securing social status and material success. 

Bosma and Raben’s narrative, richly illustrated with 
historical detail and dozens of black and white prints 
and photographs, undermines the prevailing assump- 
tions about the inevitability of white-skinned superior- 
ity and the universality of brown-skinned subservience. 
Instead, the authors emphasize that Dutch colonialism 
in Asia forged a thoroughly creolized community. Until 
twentieth-century notions of modernity tried to intro- 
duce new racial attitudes in Dutch East Indies society, 
this was a hybrid world in which “class, profession, geo- 
graphic origin, religion, education as well as skin color 
contributed to placing an individual within the social 
hierarchy” (p. 24). Even during the decades prior to 
World War II, however, age-old “patterns of ethnic rap- 
prochement and mixing” continued to hold sway de- 
spite concerted political efforts to apply new racial tax- 
onomies and valuations (p. 343). In sum, their findings 
conform to the argument made by other scholars that 
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in colonial Indonesia, Europeans’ allegedly natural su- 
periority was legitimized by beliefs in a mythical white- 
ness, because in reality Dutch elites were hardly white- 
skinned and blue-eyed. Instead, they often had a skin 
color that betrayed centuries of intermarriage with re- 
gional populations hailing from many corners of South- 
east and South Asia. This distinctive Dutch habit of cre- 
olization prompted British newcomers to Ceylon after 
1796 to express their bewilderment about the commu- 
nity of “Dutch burghers” and dismiss them as a “mixed- 
race breed with extraordinary habits” (p. 82). 
Wendie Shaffer’s expert translation of Bosma and 
Raben’s book has made available a valuable addition to 
the burgeoning transnational and/or (post)colonial lit- 
erature focusing on Europe’s imperialist legacies in 
Asia. My only regret is that, not unlike their fellow his- 
torians in the Netherlands, these authors also seem re- 
luctant to engage the research of more theoretically ori- 
ented colleagues in the Anglo-American scholarly 
world. Although they occasionally refer to the impor- 
tant work on colonial Indonesia by scholars such as 
Benedict Anderson, Jean Gelman Taylor, or Takashi 
Shiraishi, on the whole this book is constructed as an 
autonomous historiographical enterprise in which 
other historians’ alternative interpretations are only 
rarely taken into account. This omission does not at all 
diminish its merits, even if the book misses the chance 
to interject the Dutch case into the lively contemporary 
discussions on the comparative transnational history of 
European colonialism in Asia. 
FRANCES GOUDA 
University of Amsterdam 


BARBARA ENGELKING and Jacek LeociaAx. The Warsaw 
Ghetto: A Guide to the Perished City. Translated by Emma 
Harris. New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. xxix, 


906. $75.00. 


The publication of an English translation of Barbara 
Engelking and Jacek Leociak’s 2001 detailed study of 
the Warsaw Ghetto is a valuable contribution to the 
historiography of the Holocaust. But the book is also of 
broader methodological interest to historians given the 
strategy of making so central to the text the mapping 
out of the former ghetto. Maps are not simply after- 
thought or illustration but lie at the heart of this volume 
that is part historical text, part historical atlas. If the 
humanities are undergoing a “spatial turn,” then surely 
cartography will play a much more central role in both 
future research and publications, and here the map- 
pings offered by Engelking and Leociak are suggestive. 

The range of maps reflects the authors’ decision to 
approach what was the largest ghetto in Nazi-occupied 
Europe both thematically and chronologically. In the 
center of the volume is a series of thematic mappings 
that show the ghetto as territory traversed by tram lines; 
as institutional, economic, and social space; and as site 
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of resistance. At the end of the volume, three large 
maps adopt a more chronological approach. The shift- 
ing shape of the ghetto before and after the mass de- 
portations in 1942 is mapped out, alongside the few 
traces of ghetto buildings and the ghetto street pattern 
that remain in contemporary Warsaw. The third of the 
three fold-out maps found in an envelope at the end of 
the volume reveals the raison d’étre for this massive vol- 
ume. It shows how indistinct the physical traces of the 
ghetto are in contemporary Warsaw, given the history 
of Nazi destruction in order to create a park and post- 
war rebuilding of the Murandéw housing estate. This 
sense of contemporary absence and erasure frames En- 
gelking and Leociak’s attempt to “reconstruct the to- 
pography and setting” of the Warsaw ghetto that “is 
hidden from us by earth, asphalt, the foundations of 
new houses, and oblivion” (p. ix). Drawing on a variety 
of published and unpublished wartime documents 
alongside postwar testimony, Engelking and Leociak 
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painstakingly seek to recreate this destroyed place and 
its destroyed population. In part at least, they are highly 
successful in this endeavor. 

Given that their focus is on the space within the 
ghetto walls, Engelking and Leociak pay relatively little 
attention to the broader story of the restructuring of 
this city—as with other Polish cities—into German and 
Polish, as well as Jewish, spaces (see Gordon J. Hor- 
witz, Ghettostadt: Modz and the Making of a Nazi 
City[2008]). This emphasis results in a failure to con- 
sider fully the significance of broader German policy 
upon the place and people of the ghetto. Here the au- 
thors would have benefited from the important work of 
Christopher Browning, which is strangely absent from 
a bibliography that tends to be a little dated and some- 
what patchy (see Christopher R. Browning, “Nazi 
Ghettoization Policy in Poland: 1939-41,” Central Eu- 
ropean History 19, no. 4 [1986]: 343-368). While they do 
map Out changes to the ghetto boundary on one of the 
valuable maps at the end of the volume, they do not 
draw from that map within the text, which offers a pri- 
marily descriptive narrative of boundary changes 
through a rendering of history as chronicle. My sense, 
and this is something I have tried to do in my own work 
on ghettoization in Budapest, is that mapping out the 
shifting shape of the ghetto as it was planned, imple- 
mented, and subsequently reshaped provides a way to 
examine the shifting motivations of ghetto planners and 
managers (Tim Cole, Holocaust City: The Making of a 
Jewish Ghetto [2003]). This lost opportunity is one of a 
number in a book that is more successful at description 
than analysis. 

However, what this essentially narrative study does 
achieve is a tremendous sense of place. Through 
lengthy citations from contemporary and postwar texts 
(at times the book has the feel of a documentary 
reader), appendixes in tabular form, and cartography, 
Engelking and Leociak bring the former ghetto and its 
population back to life. In part, the book uncovers the 
ghetto as a material site made up of a complex and var- 
iegated network of streets and buildings. This sense of 
spatial complexity is overlaid with a chronology that 
traces the major events in the life of the ghetto. At 
times, such as for the early period of ghetto formation, 
Engelking and Leociak write a month-by-month chron- 
icle of boundary changes. During the key events of mass 
deportations in the summer of 1942 and the uprising in 
the spring of 1943, they turn to day-by-day reportage. 
In both the text as well as the three chronological maps 
at the end, they paint a picture of a shifting ghetto, in 
particular after mass deportations in the summer of 
1942 reduced the place to something closer to a work 
camp. After the crushing of the 1943 uprising, a con- 
centration camp was set up at the site of the former 
ghetto, with four transports of Jewish prisoners being 
brought from Auschwitz in the second half of 1944 to 
recycle the ghetto rubble for building materials. During 
1943 and 1944, Jews continued to hide in cellars amid 
the rubble. 

Alongside recreating the evolving topography of the 
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ghetto, Engelking and Leociak repeople the space. 
Here their focus shifts to a more thematic approach, 
dealing with “institutions,” “economic life,” and “com- 
munity life.” Beginning at the top, with the personnel 
and structure of the Judenrat and Jewish Police, En- 
gelking and Leociak then outline the vast range of of- 
ficial and unofficial health, welfare, and educational in- 
stitutions and organizations within the ghetto. While 
the vast array of institutions described does tend toward 
a rather list-by-list approach, broader themes such as 
the conflict between official Judenrat organs and com- 
munity self-help activities are explored, as well as the 
importance of social stratification within the ghetto. 
For example, these two tensions came together with of- 
ficial attempts to limit the spread of typhus in the ghetto 
through the delousing of entire streets and an order 
that typhus patients go to one of the official ghetto hos- 
pitals. However, some paid to be treated at home, an 
illegal hospital was discovered in the ghetto in March 
1941, and the ghetto elite sought to get their hands on 
Rudolf Weigel’s anti-typhus vaccine through the black 
market. 

Along with institutional space, Engelking and Leo- 
ciak portray the ghetto as an economic space of both 
production and consumption. What this meant for an 
average ghetto family in the spring of 1942 is conveyed 
through analysis of income and expenditure. This ap- 
proach suggests that almost half of family income was 
derived from selling possessions. Trading goods on the 
streets was a common ghetto experience, which the 
Jewish Council attempted to regulate. Just under three 
quarters of family income was spent on foodstuffs, an 
amount that would have increased in the summer of 
1942 when the cost of bread on the black market rock- 
eted. 

However, while the ghetto as socially stratified space 
is developed well, the ghetto as gendered space is 
hardly addressed. A table does show the population by 
gender and age in October 1942 (p. 51), but the gender 
imbalances of the population made visible here are 
never explored. The absence of gender from the anal- 
ysis is a major gap, given that contemporaries such as 
Emanuel Ringelblum (p. 666), as well as the more re- 
cent historiographical literature, recognized the War- 
saw ghetto as gendered landscape. This absence reflects 
a lack of engagement with the broader historiography 
of the Warsaw ghetto in particular and social histories 
of the Holocaust in general. 

One theme that has emerged as being centrally im- 
portant to social histories of Holocaust ghettos is ex- 
pounded well by Engelking and Leociak in their chapter 
on cultural life as “moral resistance.” It is hard to say 
where they got the figure of somewhere between five 
and ten percent of the ghetto population having 
“enough energy and opportunity [and I would add 
money] to satisfy their cultural or spiritual needs” (p. 
531). Throughout there need to be more footnotes to 
substantiate claims. The use of Harvard referencing 
perhaps mitigates against the kind of dense citation that 
we value so much as historians. But while the precise 
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proportion of the population that had the money to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the ghetto remains un- 
explored, what Engelking and Leociak do well is rep- 
resent the extent and range of the cultural landscape of 
the ghetto. Here they draw extensively on the adver- 
tisements within the official ghetto newspaper—Gazeta 
Zydowska—to identify entertainment and dining estab- 
lishments in the ghetto. These are discussed within the 
text in general terms but are more powerfully conveyed 
through the visuality of tables and cartography. Lengthy 
appendixes chronologically lay out community cultural 
events, the repertoire of ghetto theaters, and programs 
of classical musical performances. In addition to this 
chronological listing are geographical lists of book- 
stores, reading rooms, and lending libraries, as well as 
entertainment and dining establishments. This diverse 
cultural landscape is made visible in the mapping of the 
“social life” of the Warsaw ghetto that also marks the 
residences of key ghetto authors. 

The value of this text lies primarily in the maps and 
appendixes rather than in the prose. More positively, 
the tables and maps offer the possibilities of an inno- 
vative visual rendering of this complex place and its 
people. More negatively, the prose contains weaknesses 
caused by a rather uncritical use of sources. While the 
listing and mapping of a network of secondhand book- 
stores and lending libraries points to the importance of 
books within the ghetto, in the section on “literary life,” 
the authors assert that “books could also be objects of 
desire” and that “love of books could lead to suicide” 
on the basis of single quotations from two postwar 
memoirs. Not only do Engelking and Leociak tend to 
extrapolate a more general claim too quickly from a 
particular case, but they treat the particular case found 
in postwar memoirs rather naively. 
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Throughout the text, sources are taken at face value. 
At times this approach is especially problematic. For 
example, “three literary passages” that are used to 
“provide portraits of those streets, places, and people” 
making up predominantly Jewish parts of the city in the 
late nineteenth century are cited without any acknowl- 
edgement of the antisemitic tone adopted by their au- 
thors (p. 11). Similarly, a quote from a 1938 literary 
guide to Warsaw that rendered the Jewish district as 
“that festering big-city wound, [which] lives up and 
takes on a sick energy in the warmth of the spring sun- 
shine. The microbes of the gloomy ghetto crawl out, for 
that moment, from their stinking shelters” needed con- 
textualization (p. 18). Simply reproducing antisemitic 
statements such as these within the text as evidence is 
a particularly problematic example of a broader issue, 
a tendency toward source reproduction without criti- 
cism. 

While this is a flawed work, it is also methodologically 
suggestive. In the context of the so-called “spatial turn” 
in the humanities, the centrality of cartography to the 
book is something that deserves further consideration 
by historians more generally and particularly those who 
write of such strikingly spatial processes as ghettoiza- 
tion. There remains a dearth of maps in much historical 
research and publishing. What Engelking and Leociak 
do so well is to show how, through carefully researched 
and plotted maps, it is possible to visualize a place that 
was erased by the twin processes of Nazi retaliation to 
the ghetto uprising and the postwar socialist rebuilding 
of Warsaw that amounted to the final “taming of the 
ghetto” (p. 807). 

Tim COLE 
University of Bristol 


June 2010 
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SETH C. BRUGGEMAN. Here, George Washington Was 
Born: Memory, Material Culture, and the Public History 
of a National Monument. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 2008. Pp. xi, 260. $24.95. 


Seth C. Bruggeman’s book on George Washington’s 
birthplace highlights many of the ongoing debates 
about public history. More than just a narrative history 
of the site, this work provides an introduction that de- 
tails the personal experiences that led Bruggeman to 
study the presentation of the first president’s birth- 
place. In addition to his discussion of this national mon- 
ument, Bruggeman provides a broader insight into the 
history of public commemoration from the Renaissance 
through the nineteenth century, highlighting the chang- 
ing ways in which sites and objects have been revered. 

Bruggeman’s primary task is to discuss Washington’s 
birthplace in the Northern Neck of Virginia and the 
ways in which the area has been presented to the public. 
He takes the reader from the origins of the site with the 
placement of the first commemorative marker by 
George Washington Parke Custis in 1815 to the dis- 
agreement about the portrayal of the birthplace be- 
tween the Wakefield National Memorial Association 
and the National Park Service, much of which centered 
on issues of gender and the debate over the role of 
motherhood in the promotion of the location. 

The issue of historical archaeology then came into 
play when the foundations of what was believed to be 
Washington’s actual birthplace were exposed. Referred 
to as “Building X” because its authenticity was still in 
doubt, the structure was a U-shaped building “about 
fifty-eight feet long, nineteen feet wide, and with chim- 
ney foundations at both ends” (p. 95). Despite this dis- 
covery, the construction of the Memorial House con- 
tinued, even though it was an imaginary replica of the 
birthplace house that had burned in 1779 and there was 
no evidence of its actual appearance. The debate over 
the replica house versus the discovered foundations led 
to conflicted presentations of Washington’s birthplace, 
which vacillated between the idea of the past repre- 
sented in the replica Memorial House and the reality of 
the past represented in the work done by historical ar- 
chaeologists. The combination of a private group that 
sought to present an idealized vision of Washington’s 


birthplace and a public organization, the National Park 
Service, sowed the seeds of controversy over the proper 
way to present and memorialize U.S. history at such a 
place. 

The furnishing of the Memorial House, originally 
done without regard to eighteenth-century tastes, was 
clearly not representative of what one might expect to 
see in a colonial-era home, even an imaginary one. To 
provide greater attempted authenticity, Louise du Pont 
Crowninshield was hired to refurnish the home in keep- 
ing with eighteenth-century norms. For over five years 
she brought in a wide variety of furnishings to redec- 
orate the interior, which, while completely imaginary, 
at least vaguely resembled what one might have ex- 
pected to see in a home of that type in colonial days. 
Her efforts signaled a new era in historic preservation, 
one in which a more serious attempt to portray the past 
would help bolster a site’s reputation. 

With the arrival of the Cold War, Washington’s birth- 
place took on a political meaning, as was the case with 
other historic sites such as Colonial Williamsburg. His- 
toric preservation of the American past served to pro- 
mote traditional ideals against those of any group or 
individual who, in the minds of many Americans, plot- 
ted to destroy the country’s future. By the 1970s, the site 
had moved to planting crops in the surrounding fields 
and creating a living history presentation. 

In many ways, Bruggeman’s story of Washington’s 
birthplace mirrors the experiences of other colonial his- 
toric sites as they moved from the control of private 
supporters to that of trained professionals. He does a 
good job of presenting this transition within the context 
of a relatively small historic site. In addition, his per- 
sonal experiences are useful for younger historians who 
are thinking of pursuing a career in public history. He 
therefore represents himself not only as a scholar but 
also as a visitor who has toured the site and observed 
its presentation. 

While there is much to like about Bruggeman’s ac- 
count, the narrative thread occasionally gets lost as he 
stops to inform the reader of the historical context of 
his argument. Placing this argument in a separate chap- 
ter or more smoothly weaving it into the framework of 
the book would allow the reader to better understand 
his overall points. In addition, his personal experiences, 
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while useful to some readers, tend to ramble and lose 
those who do not necessarily grasp his desired meaning. 
These are a few minor problems with a book that 

should receive serious consideration from all historians 
interested in the presentation and interpretation of the 
past. Bruggeman’s study adds an important piece of the 
puzzle to our understanding of public history and the 
ways in which the past has been presented to general 
audiences during the last eighty years. 

ANDERS GREENSPAN 

Texas A&M University, 

Kingsville 


Georcty KasiaANov and Puitiep THER, editors. A Lab- 
oratory of Transnational History: Ukraine and Recent 
Ukrainian Historiography. Budapest and New York: 
Central European University Press. 2009. Pp. vi, 310. 
$40.00. 


Each generation of historians seeks to develop its own 
perspective on the past. In the current age of global- 
ization the desire to move away from the overwhelming 
influence of national history—so dominant for so 
long—is especially strong. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
some historians in and outside Ukraine have started to 
look for new ways of interpreting the country’s history. 
Their efforts, reflected in this volume edited by Georgiy 
Kasianov and Philipp Ther, deserve to be welcomed as 
an attempt to seek an innovative approach. However, 
they also raise some questions. Does what they propose 
constitute a better way of explaining the past than the 
efforts of their predecessors? How do they deal with the 
central problem of causation, of explaining why certain 
key events and processes occurred? Only a satisfactory 
response to queries such as these can justify the re- 
placement of the ethnonational model with other ap- 
proaches to history. 

In the first and theoretical part of the volume the cen- 
tral argument is a plea for the diversification of research 
topics. This proposal is presented as a much-needed al- 
ternative to the homogenizing tendencies of national 
historiography. Kasianov notes such characteristic fea- 
tures of nationalizing historiography as ethnic exclu- 
siveness and teleological thinking and emphasizes the 
intellectual and conceptual limitations of these views. 
However, he does not propose alternative ways of ap- 
proaching Ukraine’s past. Nor can he explain why 
Mykhailo Hrushevsky’s national history of Ukraine, de- 
spite its failings, is still the fullest account of what hap- 
pened in that country. Mark von Hagen deals with the 
porousness of national borders and stresses how ap- 
proaches such as borderland studies or local history can 
greatly add to our understanding of Ukrainian history. 
Most radical is Ther. He argues that the time has come 
to replace national with transnational historiography, 
stating that it is more productive now to concentrate on 
area history and the interplay of cultures and commu- 
nication, that is, on transfer history. The problem with 
all of these approaches is that while they might eluci- 
date some aspects of historical reality they do not ex- 
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plain why people acted or historical processes devel- 
oped as they did. Andreas Kappeler is more balanced. 
He acknowledges the need for new approaches but ar- 
gues that their value lies in complementing or enriching 
rather than replacing the more traditional or national 
approaches. 

Paradoxically, the essays in the second, empirically 
oriented part of the book are written in the context of 
the national paradigm. Natalia Yakovenko discusses 
the various terms applied to the territory of what is now 
Ukraine while Oleksiy Tolochko deals with the impact 
of “short,” Cossack-oriented and Polish-influenced his- 
tory of the land as opposed to the “long,” Kievan ori- 
ented one that stresses ties with Russia. Alexei Miller 
and Oksana Ostapchuk look at the political and na- 
tional ramifications of Ukrainians choosing the Cyrillic 
alphabet while John-Paul Himka, in dealing with the 
documentary film Between Hitler and Stalin: Ukraine in 
World War II (2003), criticizes the tendency of the 
Ukrainian diaspora to emphasize national victimhood. 
Yaroslav Hrytsak, referring to comparative research 
done on L’viv and Donets’k, notes the relevance and 
irrelevance of nationalism in contemporary Ukraine. 
Meanwhile, Roman Szporluk, citing the views of nu- 
merous luminaries in East European and Russian stud- 
ies, treats the Polish and Austrian dimensions in the 
creation of a modern Ukrainian national identity. 
While interesting and useful, this collection of essays, 
in stressing the need for developing new approaches to 
the study of Ukrainian history, only demonstrates how 
much remains to be done in order to develop it. 

OrEsT SUBTELNY 
York University 
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FRANCESCA TRIVELLATO. The Familiarity of Strangers: 
The Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural 
Trade in the Early Modern Period. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 470. $50.00. 


Francesca Trivellato’s book accomplishes what so many 
who study the history of the Jews try to do. She has 
written a history whose principal subject is Jews but that 
fully qualifies as a historical work that enlightens us 
about a period as a whole. This is a far more difficult 
task than it may seem. Jewish history challenges the 
scholar to write both vertically and horizontally at the 
same time. One could study the history of Jewish com- 
merce in a neat vertical casing: in the early Middle 
Ages, Jews were merchants (although there were fewer 
than often thought); they passed on to being money- 
lenders in the High Middle Ages (if only for the lack of 
choice) and then reemerged as merchants in the early 
modern period. In all three cases, they were accused of 
monopolizing the field and exploiting clients. To study 
Jewish economics this way is, of course, a study of at- 
titudes toward Jews. It says little about commerce and 
its role in the larger economy. Going the other way, one 
could study Jewish merchants in the early modern pe- 
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riod as just another brand of dealer in the growing At- 
lantic or other maritime trade, ignoring Jewish speci- 
ficities and again ending with a half picture. 

As Trivellato shows, these specificities did exist, but 
they may properly be understood only in the context of 
early modern international commerce, especially as this 
commerce was pursued through family-centered gen- 
eral partnerships, but also through highly sophisticated 
networking, whose nature, in the author’s words, is “not 
amorphous, boundless, and spontaneous, but inscribed 
in social norms, legal customs, and rules for commu- 
nication that gave them stability” (p. 275).No less im- 
portant to this study is understanding the economic the- 
ories underpinning this kind of venture and what they 
have to say about changing patterns of trade in the eigh- 
teenth-century Mediterranean, and to some extent the 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean as well—although Triv- 
ellato cautions that scholars should not allow economic 
theory to blur the centrality of the role of trust, which 
was crucial in relations between individuals when clos- 
ing deals and in keeping a business afloat. Many readers 
will find the heavy dose of economic theory daunting. 
However, economics cannot be reduced to plunking a 
dime down on the counter for a piece of candy. And for 
so many scholars, deep discourse of this kind is both a 
boon and essential. 

By documenting both the practical and theoretical, 
the book follows two, if not three, generations of the 
Silvera and Ergas families in their early successes as 
international merchants, but then their ultimate failure, 
brought about by an astonishing case of poor judgment, 
when an opportunistic family member in Aleppo con- 
tracted to sell a big stone whose glitter was far greater 
than its true worth. By concentrating on these two fam- 
ilies, the book, for all its complexity, has lure of a who- 
dunit, especially in the “big diamond” chapter. The en- 
tire story of the Ergas and Silvera families is rivetingly 
told, pieced together from thousands of letters the Er- 
gas and Silvera wrote and left behind. These letters’ 
number and distribution alone (we must not fail to 
mention the achievement in their categorization and 
analysis) are a tale unto themselves. Of nearly 14,000 
letters in all, 4,000 each went to Venice and Genoa, the 
former being a key intermediary with partners in the 
North and East; direct contacts with Amsterdam num- 
bered only 600. Five hundred letters went to Aleppo 
and London, and smaller numbers to other tens of 
places. But Genoa in the early eighteenth century 
barely had a Jewish community. Commercial advan- 
tage, it appears, could supersede the restraints of re- 
ligion. 

It would have been easy to make this study another 
episode in the adventure of those now known as “port 
Jews,” this marvelously useful term applied to draw at- 
tention to Sephardi merchants whose commercial en- 
deavors are said to have forwarded Jewish moderniza- 
tion. Instead—the term itself seems downplayed to 
steer clear of a “type”—Trivellato measures her pro- 
tagonists by focusing on modes of business partner- 
ships, the use of tribunals, and ways of contracting, and 
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by contrasting the general partnership to larger, often 
state and monopolistic mercantilistic endeavors that 
had the clout to control prices and supply. 

We observe these phenomena through the optic of 
Jews living in a unique environment, that of Livorno, 
whose extraordinary communities, too, are discussed in 
detail—Jews formed up to ten percent of the popula- 
tion—where insertion into the units of civic govern- 
mental structure was by way of an extremely high level 
of autonomy with respect to intracommunal affairs, in 
the unique absence, furthermore, of the ghettoization 
that existed even in Medici Florence. As for the Jewish 
community, Sephardim dominated it, rigidly, but ulti- 
mately had to contend with and cede power to Jewish 
arrivals from other places in Italy and even North Af- 
rica who were not Sephardim and not ready to be con- 
trolled rudely. 

The loss of Sephardi primacy notably parallels the 
lessening of Sephardi commercial preeminence, which 
itself was tied to grand changes in colonial, military, and 
international politic powers—to make the point of in- 
terdependence of Jewish and non-Jewish factors once 
more. That primacy’s end was also hastened by the re- 
forms proposed by Duke Peter Leopold after 1765, 
which challenged the corporate existence of the com- 
munity by questioning the possible insertion of 
Livornese Jews into a general civil scheme of law and 
governance that was already becoming ever more the 
rule in Jewish communities in Italy where ius commune 
held sway. 

Comparing Livorno’s community with those in Am- 
sterdam, London, and Marseilles, moreover, demon- 
strates that there was “no linear correlation between 
mercantile policies of toleration and the legal and social 
acceptance of Jews.” One must also not confuse the 
ghetto’s absence in Livorno with the arrival of secular 
modernity: in the hierarchic and socially rigid times of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, the time when 
the story of the book unfolds, one could look, talk, do 
commerce, dress, perhaps even eat like a non-Jew, but 
as a Jew (in fact, for the most part even as a convert) 
one did not, indeed could not, become a non-Jew. No 
Jew was ever so completely accepted, nor did anyone 
expect this transformation to happen. Yet it is precisely 
here that the traditional issues of Jewish history inter- 
sect with the interests and history of general economic 
and social theory, and both profit by the contrast. By 
highlighting, Trivellato says, the specificities of a par- 
ticular (Jewish) trading diaspora one may delay creat- 
ing a general theory of cross-cultural trade. But this has 
the advantage of avoiding “totalizing interpretations 
that conceive trading diasporas as either antiquated 
remnants of a premodern world or idyllic consortia of 
cooperative kith and kin” (p. 277). Moreover, since Se- 
phardim (constituting a trading diaspora) were not ex- 
pected ultimately to assimilate as were members of 
other trading diasporas, studying the former offers a 
more nuanced picture of market and community rela- 
tions than that which can be gleaned from scrutinizing 
the latter. It is at this point where we see, too, how (Jew- 
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ish) family strategies in calculating dowries and the like 
and the maintenance of family wealth were elements in 
creating partnerships. The institution of Levirate mar- 
riage was maintained to this end through at least 1670, 
and, even afterward, it remained a factor for some of 
the Sephardi merchants as they sought to control the 
devolution of their estates. Socially one had to marry 
“in,” but “in” did not necessarily mean to marry a 
cousin. 

There was also the question of law. Trivellato em- 
phasizes that though the courts were based on justice 
for all following the same laws—and that Jews who 
knew the ropes could fair very well—at the same time, 
a slip by an individual could bring retaliation on the 
group. The findings in this vein are most important, and 
perhaps they should be linked to the apparent anomaly 
that the charter of the Jews of Livorno, which gave them 
infinitely more privileges than Jews elsewhere in Italy, 
was based on the charter issued to the Sephardi mer- 
chants of Ancona by Pope Paul III in 1543. This charter, 
like the livornina of 1591-1593 recognized effective cor- 
porate status for these Jews, theoretically impossible in 
ius commune, as legal commentators constantly reem- 
phasized. Yet the 1543 charter was revoked in 1555 by 
Pope Paul IV (just after he ordered the Roman ghetto 
area walled in) when he burned twenty-five of these 
merchants at the stake for Marranism. Was this histor- 
ical paradox? Or do we gain great insight into the ex- 
tremes possible in the centralized, confessional state 
the pope ruled? This same kind of clash—to be sure 
without the violence—also seems to underlie the strug- 
gle of Duke Peter Leopold to homogenize laws and reg- 
ularize the civil status of Jews throughout his appar- 
ently deconfessionalizing, yet hopefully centralized 
state. Here, too, eighteenth-century realities were mil- 
itating against the Sephardi status quo, questioning 
once more just how far the image of the port Jew may 
be taken to unravel the mysteries of the Jewish eman- 
cipation that was just over the horizon. 

This is a signal book, a model to be emulated, a tour 
de force in modern historiographical skill, one of the 
best I have ever read. 

KENNETH STOW, 
Emeritus 
University of Haifa 


Joun R. Bocxstoce. Furs and Frontiers in the Far North: 
The Contest among Native and Foreign Nations for the 
Bering Strait Fur Trade. Foreword by FELIPE FERNAN- 
DEZ-ARMESTO. (The Lamar Series in Western History.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. Pp. xx, 472. 
$35.00. 


There is a view that until recently Alaska existed on a 
periphery outside even the periphery of the world sys- 
tem. However, this book indicates that such was not al- 
ways the case. The Alaskan region where aboriginal 
peoples, Russians, British, Americans, and others en- 
gaged in fur trade played an important role in supplying 
resources to China and Europe from the eighteenth to 
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early twentieth centuries. During this period, Alaska 
was linked in several ways through the fur trade to con- 
temporary political-economic centers around the 
world. 

John R. Bockstoce describes the historical develop- 
ment of the fur trade in the region in separate chapters 
focusing on trade among the indigenous peoples, their 
trade with the Russian-American Company (RAC), the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (HBC), and foreign whaling 
and trading ships. He then describes the impacts of fur 
trading activities on the indigenous societies. 

Although trading activities between Chukchi in the 
Chukotka Peninsula and Alaskan natives across the 
Bering Strait before the nineteenth century have been 
documented, there is very little detailed information re- 
lating to these activities. Bockstoce, with careful use of 
existing written documents, demonstrates that this 
trade was developed through the Ostrovnoe trade fair, 
which was established by Russian officials on the Maly 
Aniui River, 800 miles west of the Bering Strait, in 1789. 
This trade created an enormous demand for furs among 
the Chukchi who were not able to obtain them locally 
and thus were required to obtain them through trade 
with the Alaskan peoples. This trade involved the 
Chukchi and Siberian Yupik on the Siberian side, and 
Yupik, Inupiaq, and other indigenous groups on the 
Alaskan side. The Siberian natives exchanged reindeer 
furs, tobacco, tea, alcohol, local products, and Euro- 
pean goods. In return, they received a variety of furs 
such as fox, beaver, river otter, and marten from Inu- 
piaq and Yupik traders in Alaska. Bockstoce demon- 
strates that aboriginal people from more than fifty eth- 
nic groups were skillful traders, interacting with the 
RAC and the HBC as the two companies competed 
with each other for Alaskan furs. In the mid-nineteenth 
century, RAC traders attempted to intercept furs that 
the Alaskan natives traded to the Chukchi, while the 
HBC traders in inland Alaska tried to intercept furs 
that the indigenous people traded to the RAC posts. 

In 1848, Thomas Roys discovered the Bering Strait 
whaling grounds. Following this discovery, American 
whaling vessels and trading ships from Hawaii, San 
Francisco, and other ports began whaling in the Bering 
Strait and Chukchi Sea regions. These ships traded 
rum, tobacco, and other European goods to the indig- 
enous people of the Bering Strait region in exchange for 
furs such as arctic fox, wolverine, river otter, mink, mar- 
ten, and ermine, and for walrus ivory and baleen. Sev- 
eral indigenous middlemen accumulated wealth and 
power through this trade in the 1860s and 1870s. How- 
ever, the trade with the whaling and trading vessels had 
negative consequences for indigenous societies on both 
the Alaskan and Siberian sides. The author points out 
that several factors in combination brought about de- 
structive changes in the aboriginal societies: ready 
availability of alcohol, the introduction of foreign dis- 
eases, drastic decreases in whale, walrus, and caribou 
populations, and decreases in indigenous populations. 

The most valuable contribution of this book is that 
the author has succeeded in describing fur trading ac- 
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tivities in the Bering Strait region as a whole by care- 
fully synthesizing information from primary sources 
such as ship journals, ship log records, and traders’ jour- 
nals and documents, as well as secondary sources. This 
book shows that several groups of Alaskan natives can 
be considered as skillful traders, similar to hunter-gath- 
erers per se. This may change scholarly images of Alas- 
kan natives in history. 

Although this reviewer agrees with Bockstoce’s find- 
ings, it should be pointed out that there are potential 
problems with the sources of information for this book. 
The author completely depends on writings by Euro- 
peans and Euro-Americans and did not employ any 
data from the indigenous groups themselves. Because 
the fur trade involved interaction among the European 
and indigenous traders, information and perspectives 
of several sides should have been taken into consider- 
ation. Although this is not Bockstoce’s fault as a his- 
torian, the writing about the trade is one-sided. For ex- 
ample, the author records that the Inupiaq people in 
Point Barrow region were aggressive and cunning 
against British visitors. However, it is debatable 
whether the representation is objective. This reviewer 
would have liked to have seen Bockstoce include oral 
traditions or similar kinds of data from the indigenous 
people in the book. Nonetheless, this is an important 
and epoch-making book, which all students of aborig- 
inal history and culture of Alaska should read. 

NosuHIRO KIsHIGAMI 
National Museum of Ethnology, 
Osaka, Japan 


CHRISTOPHER L. MILLER. The French Atlantic Triangle: 
Literature and Culture of the Slave Trade. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. 2008. Pp. xvi, 571. Cloth $99.95, 
paper $27.95. 


Christopher L. Miller has undertaken a sweeping ex- 
amination of how the slave trade has been (mis)under- 
stood and (mis)represented from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present in what Miller calls the French 
Atlantic triangle, i.e., France, the Caribbean, and Af- 
rica. Miller asks: how is it that an institution that was 
so central to eighteenth-century France can largely be 
written out of memory? Even the colonial conse- 
quences that have lasted to the present, Miller argues, 
have hardly challenged this collective amnesia. The im- 
plicit comparison is with the English-speaking world, 
with its very different abolition movement and a well- 
developed genre of literature by people of African de- 
scent. Miller argues that there was no equivalent in 
French to Olaudah Equiano or Quobna Ottobah Cu- 
goano. His study reveals, however, that the French At- 
lantic slave trade has been well represented in French 
literature and cinema, both in France and in the Ca- 
ribbean and Africa. In following the “ripples” of the 
topic through time and space, Miller attempts to rec- 
oncile the contradiction between the historic impor- 
tance of the slave trade to France and the fact that this 
history is obscure. Miller has made a major contribution 
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to the study of how slavery and the slave trade are re- 
membered, or not, specifically with respect to the fran- 
cophone world and with implications that are much 
broader. 

Miller grounds his study in an examination of French 
involvement in the slave trade historically, but the 
French Atlantic triangle that is revealed in the book is 
more than the trade among France, western Africa, and 
the Caribbean that was based on the movement of 
slaves and slave-produced commodities. Miller’s “tri- 
angle” is a literary one, showing how French involve- 
ment in the transatlantic slave trade and therefore in 
slavery has been represented in literary form, and by 
extension, in cinema. He is concerned with issues of 
memory and how literature both reflects what is re- 
membered and influences what is forgotten. By explor- 
ing literature in historical context of literary writing 
during the era of slavery and abolition, roughly from the 
early eighteenth century to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Miller provides a platform on which to carry the 
examination of selective memory to the present. He 
uses twentieth-century literature from the Caribbean 
and West Africa to find the voices that complete the 
triangle. 

The book is divided into four parts, beginning with 
the period of the slave trade in the eighteenth century 
and the literary response of the period. In the second 
part, Miller examines French women writers during the 
era of the French Revolution and its aftermath, includ- 
ing Olympe de Gouges, Madame de Staél, and Claire 
de Duras. In the third part, Miller demonstrates how 
French male writers transformed the sentimentality of 
the women writers, which tended to promote abolition- 
ism, into a hostile realism that saw in slavery and the 
slave trade adventure and intrigue. Instead of an ab- 
horrence of violence, which characterized female writ- 
ing, Miller shows that such authors as Prosper Mérimée 
(“Tamango,” 1829), Baron Jacques-Frangois Roger, 
Eugéne Sue, and Edouard Corbiére exploited violence 
and sexuality for literary purposes. Finally, in the last 
section, Miller looks at the French Atlantic triangle 
from “below,” that is from the perspective of the Ca- 
ribbean and Africa. To do this, Miller jumps one hun- 
dred years, from Corbiére’s Le Négrier (1832) to Aimé 
Césaire’s Cahier d’un retour au pays natal (1939), and 
from literature to film. 

The book is flawed in one respect. As Miller notes, 
there was no equivalent to Equiano in French, which 
seems to be the reason he skips to the twentieth century 
to include voices from the Caribbean and Africa. Yet, 
he also acknowledges that a number of the leaders of 
the revolution in St. Domingue and in the new state of 
Haiti wrote on the subject. One wonders why this genre 
was not more fully explored, since the implications for 
understanding the French Atlantic triangle in the age 
of slavery and abolition would seem important. While 
Haiti and the St. Domingue revolution are major 
themes in the literary works that are studied, the writ- 
ings of the literate elite in Haiti are not. Miller’s nu- 
anced discussion of the various works of fiction led this 
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reader to want to know more of the view from Haiti. 
Miller’s triangle leaps 100 years to find voices that were 
there in the contemporary era of his authors. Admit- 
tedly, a fuller treatment of these sources would have 
required a slight redefinition of the project. The jump 
to the twentieth century does have the important ad- 
vantage of recognizing the need to examine French lit- 
erature and perhaps theater in the period after the 
1830s. 

Paut E. Lovejoy 

York University 


RosBert C. Auten. The British Industrial Revolution in 
Global Perspective. (New Approaches to Economic and 
Social History.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 331. Cloth $85.00, paper $27.99. 


This is a book that all students of the industrial revo- 
lution should read. Robert C. Allen offers a wide-rang- 
ing, stimulating analysis of the factors that made Britain 
the first industrial nation by placing technological de- 
velopment within the context of laborers’ wages and the 
availability of energy resources. He does this through 
drawing on newly compiled statistical series for Britain, 
through comparisons with the progress of industrializa- 
tion in other countries, and through simulation models 
that show why alternative explanations of industrializa- 
tion fall down conceptually. 

Throughout the book there are plentiful signs of en- 
gagement with the vast historiography on the industrial 
revolution. David S. Landes offered a still important 
account of the technological development of industry in 
The Unbound Prometheus: Technological Change and 
Industrial Development in Western Europe from 1750 to 
the Present (1969). E. A. Wrigley explained the impor- 
tance for British industrialization of the transition from 
an organic economy to a mineral fuel economy in Con- 
tinuity, Chance and Change: The Character of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England (1988). Christine MacLeod 
highlighted the ingenuity of British industrialists in In- 
venting the Industrial Revolution: The English Patent Sys- 
tem, 1660-1800 (1988). Allen goes beyond these anal- 
yses of technology, mineral resources, and mechanical 
invention to provide an original argument that ties 
them together and links them to other economic factors 
that were triggers for industrial and economic growth 
in Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

His overall argument is that high wages in England 
and abundant supplies of capital and cheap energy 
stimulated the demand for new technology, and that at 
the core of British industrialization lay the develop- 
ment of macro-inventions—notably the steam engine, 
cotton spinning machinery, and the smelting of iron by 
coke—that resulted from this mix of factors. He then 
argues that the prevailing wage and price structure in 
Britain stimulated a demand for new technology and 
was not replicated elsewhere in the world in the later 
eighteenth century. Thus, for example, the introduction 
of cotton spinning machinery in France and India 
lagged behind Britain because in those countries labor- 
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ers’ wages were low while energy inputs were expensive. 
Allen extends his arguments to show that the United 
States and Germany outcompeted Britain in industri- 
alization after 1850 because of the success of British 
micro-inventions that adapted the macro-inventions of 
the eighteenth century and made them cost effective 
and exportable. 

Allen’s lucid book will be of great utility for lecturers 
teaching surveys of the industrial revolution to under- 
graduates. Individual chapters would make good as- 
signed core reading for seminars. Instructors and stu- 
dents can gain a taste of the arguments by listening to 
Allen’s freely available podcast “Why Was the Indus- 
trial Revolution British?” (http://www.ehs.org.uk/ 
downloads.asp). This was presented as the Tawney Lec- 
ture to Britain’s Economic History Society in 2009, and 
repeated later in the year as the Keynes Lecture in Eco- 
nomics sponsored by the British Academy. Allen’s book 
will also stimulate discussion among professional his- 
torians, through both attention to the details of his ar- 
guments and consideration of related themes that have 
proven contentious in discussions of British industri- 
alization. For example, he suggests that direct connec- 
tions between the scientific revolution and the indus- 
trial revolution need more precise research before they 
can be accepted as important. 

Through a prosopographical analysis of inventors in 
chapter ten, he shows that only some leading macro- 
inventors of the industrial revolution had definite links 
to the formal world of Enlightenment science; at least 
as many of these men produced their inventions 
through experimentation, learning by doing, and an it- 
erative process. Allen argues that the agricultural pro- 
ductivity underpinning British industrialization can be 
found in both enclosed and open-field farms, but that 
of greater importance for industrialization was the 
growth of urbanization and the demand for coal as do- 
mestic fuel and as the prime energy source for metal 
production. He suggests that Britain’s success in global 
trade in the early modern period directly affected the 
wage and price structure in the British economy, and 
that this created the demand for new technology. By 
casting the argument in this way, he brings together ex- 
ternal stimuli and internal demand as interacting fac- 
tors stimulating aggregate economic growth. Although 
Allen covers developments in Britain, most of his data 
are for England rather than Scotland where, presum- 
ably, laborers’ wages were much lower. Was industri- 
alization delayed in Scotland until after c.1820 because 
the wage structure does not fit Allen’s argument? Is he 
really arguing in favor of an English industrial revolu- 
tion rather than a British one? These and other ques- 
tions will give readers of Allen’s book matters to ponder 
for some time to come. There is no doubt, however, that 
this is a major contribution to the historiography of in- 
dustrialization. 

KENNETH MorGAN 
Brunel University 
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BriAN DeLay. War of a Thousand Deserts: Indian Raids 
and the U.S.-Mexican War. (The Lamar Series in West- 
ern History.) New Haven: Yale University Press, in as- 
sociation with the William P. Clements Center for 
Southwest Studies, Southern Methodist University. 
2008. Pp. xxi, 473. $35.00. 


This innovative political history presents a compelling 
interpretative framework for the U.S.-Mexican War of 
1846-1848. It expands the usual roster of historical ac- 
tors to foreground the tribal units and confederations 
of the Great Plains and the U.S. Southwest: the Co- 
manche, Kiowa, Apache, and Navajo peoples. Brian 
DeLay shows that independent indigenous peoples de- 
veloped distinct political cultures and coordinated 
strategies through networks of alliances that spanned 
Mexico and the United States during the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. They articulated an 
agenda that leveled material demands on both Amer- 
ican and Mexican authorities and exacted terrible re- 
prisals for slain warriors according to “the politics of 
vengeance.” These Native American wars fill the main 
script of DeLay’s narrative, focusing on the first half of 
the nineteenth century and overshadowing the conflict 
between Mexico and the United States. He argues that 
the multitiered and interethnic forays, ranging from the 
Great Plains southward into Mexico as far as Zacatecas 
and San Luis Potosi, constituted the principal theater 
of war, leaving in its wake abandoned ranches, towns, 
and villages. These wars produced the “deserts” that 
rendered the Mexican north all the more vulnerable to 
the Anglo-American revolt in Texas (1835), the U.S. 
invasions of the 1840s, and the forced cession of addi- 
tional territory in 1853. Indeed, these were not merely 
parallel wars. Rather the War of a Thousand Deserts 
shaped the binational war and affected its outcome. 
Within this scenario the Comanches occupy center 
stage during the first two parts of the book, but as the 
story unfolds, they share space with Kiowas, Apaches, 
and Navajos. These four tribal groups are the most 
commonly named, although many other Native Amer- 
icans played vital roles as protagonists of their own po- 
litical ends and defenders of their cultural life ways dur- 
ing this period of geopolitical upheaval and territorial 
realignment. 

Three-quarters of the book deals with the three de- 
cades leading up to the U.S.-Mexican War, from Mex- 
ican Independence to the U.S. invasions of 1846-1848. 
The final two chapters narrate the binational war in 
both its military and political phases, and the epilogue 
extends this history, in summary fashion, to the end of 
the century. In this final chapter DeLay highlights the 
consequences of both wars for Mexico, the United 
States, and the tribal peoples whose patterns of warfare 
and raiding began to erode the resource base on which 
their subsistence depended. U.S. military forces follow- 
ing the Civil War and Mexican state-building after the 
losses of mid-century—through the War of the Reform, 
the French Intervention, and the centralist politics of 
the Porfiriato—curtailed their freedom of movement at 
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the same time that the collapse of the bison herds and 
episodes of drought and disease threatened their very 
survival. Forced resettlement north of the Rio Grande 
and reduced access to raiding in Mexico turned these 
once mighty equestrian tribes into refugees of sorts, 
obliged to accept rations and settle in reservations 
carved out of deserts that were partly of their own mak- 
ing. 

DeLay dialogues well with Mexican historiography 
for this period, particularly with historians and anthro- 
pologists like Antonio Escobar Ohmstede, Leticia 
Reina, José Cuauhtémoc Velasco Avila, Héctor Cuau- 
htémoc Hernandez Silva, Luis Aboites Aguilar, and Jo- 
sefina Vazquez Zoraida, who have focused their re- 
search on northern Mexico and on the contentious 
relations between Mexican settlements and raiding 
bands of nomadic Indians that traveled freely in the rel- 
atively unpatrolled borderlands between Mexico and 
the United States. He captures the major issues of Mex- 
ico’s prolonged political debate between federalists and 
centralists, resulting in weakened public administra- 
tion, the failure to mount effective defensive policies, 
and the loss of over one-half of Mexico’s national ter- 
ritory. DeLay deals forthrightly with Anglo-American 
racism and the United States’ failure to uphold Article 
XI of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, by which the 
American government committed to preventing raiding 
parties from invading Mexican territory; the article was 
abrogated in the Gadsden Purchase of 1853, when Mex- 
ico ceded even more territory to the United States. 

DeLay’s archival sources are wide and varied, with 
references to several Mexican state archives. His inter- 
pretations of politics and the security issues of northern 
Mexico, however, rely heavily on official newspapers, in 
which governmental decrees, editorials, and correspon- 
dence were selectively published. At times he seems to 
accept at face value the dramatic rhetoric of northern 
political factions that battled one another, confronted 
the central government, and exaggerated the abandon- 
ment of the northern frontier. DeLay observes some- 
what obliquely that not all the raiders were tribal peo- 
ples: Mexican intermediaries and Anglo-American 
livestock rustlers and bison-hunters often accompanied 
raiding bands or disguised themselves by “playing In- 
dian.” One set of historical actors who receive only brief 
mention in this history are the sedentary indigenous 
communities whose territories and polities were sorely 
challenged during this period. 

CYNTHIA RADDING 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


THOMAS ApaAM. Buying Respectability: Philanthropy and 
Urban Society in Transnational Perspective, 1840s to 
1930s. (Philanthropic and Nonprofit Studies.) Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 239. 
$39.95. 


The past few decades have seen a remarkable revival of 
interest among historians in the rich traditions and 
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complex worlds of philanthropic entities. As the creak- 
ing Western welfare states tapped into the capacities of 
nongovernmental organizations, and the robber barons 
of our new Gilded Age channeled some of their for- 
tunes into charitable enterprises, research into the his- 
tory of the “third sector” has mushroomed. Thomas 
Adam’s study of nineteenth-century philanthropies and 
urban society is a welcome addition to this burgeoning 
field. Despite some limitations, this carefully re- 
searched and sympathetic analysis brings a much- 
needed transnational and intercultural perspective to 
the subject. 

Adam devotes the first half of his study to exploring 
the lively transatlantic exchanges that fostered the es- 
tablishment of museums, free libraries and social hous- 
ing in Europe, Canada, and the United States. Topics 
in his book range from George Ticknor’s efforts in the 
1830s to use Dresden’s Royal Saxon Library as a model 
for the public library in Boston to the importation of 
Olivia Hill’s London housing experiments into Ger- 
many and North America in the latter part of the cen- 
tury. Adam is keenly aware of the ironies of the transfer 
process. As the curious case of George Fisk Comfort’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art shows, sometimes “the 
replica had become the model that was replicated in the 
country of origin and sold as something amazingly new 
and alien” (p. 6). 

Part two of the book places the philanthropic activ- 
ities of wealthy elites in the broader context of class 
formation and urban politics. Invoking Thorstein Ve- 
blen, Adam understands philanthropic giving as a pub- 
lic performance designed to display conspicuous wealth 
and establish social status. He pays particular attention 
to the role philanthropic giving played in the struggle 
for domination between different factions of the leisure 
classes. As new and old urban elites vied for power, mu- 
seum associations, social housing companies, and other 
philanthropic enterprises became major battlegrounds. 
Comparing various urban centers, Adam maintains that 
in Leipzig and New York the different elites created 
parallel institutions, whereas in Toronto and Boston 
the old elites absorbed “socially ambitious and econom- 
ically powerful new men” into the existing philan- 
thropic culture (p. 112). 

This section of the book also shows how philan- 
thropic activities helped break down gender and ethno- 
religious boundaries, and opened up opportunities for 
women and Jews to assert themselves in the public 
sphere. Likewise, Adam argues convincingly for under- 
standing philanthropies as trans- and subnational social 
formations, rather than simply as precursors to the wel- 
fare state. Moreover, by analyzing donations and mem- 
bership lists, Adam offers intriguing evidence for his 
argument that philanthropy was a “social tool for the 
integration and exclusion of various social groups” that 
contributed to “the formation of hierarchies” similar to 
economic and marriage strategies (p. 11). However, his 
thesis that philanthropy offered a “cultural countergov- 
ernment” to urban elites who had lost control over po- 
litical life is debatable (p. 9). While middle-class con- 
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cerns over urban political influence were real and 
palpable, the elites remained largely sheltered from 
such worries. Adam’s later reference to philanthropies 
as a second layer of domination parallel to the political 
realm thus more aptly describes the reality of urban 
power relations. 

One may quibble with the book’s selection of activ- 
ities and places. Why focus on museums and social 
housing but ignore settlements and other icons of late 
nineteenth-century reformism? Why discuss New York, 
Leipzig, Boston, and Toronto but neglect Chicago, 
Frankfurt, or Birmingham? While this is a minor con- 
cern, a larger conceptual problem remains. The two 
parts of the study do not hang together very well. The 
transatlantic exchange aspect is central to the first part 
but largely drops out of sight in the second part. Indeed, 
the book moves methodologically from intercultural 
transfer studies in part one to a straightforward com- 
parative analysis in part two. Locations and causes also 
change in the process. Dresden or London, for exam- 
ple, while prominent in the first part, do not feature 
later on. Moreover, in comparing the places linked via 
the transfer circuit, Adam largely ignores the vast dis- 
crepancies between a teeming immigrant metropolis 
such as New York and a mercantile burgher city like 
Leipzig. Perhaps this gap could have been bridged more 
effectively if the author had engaged with the range of 
interpretive approaches pioneered by urban historians 
such as Sven Beckert in The Monied Metropolis (2001) 
and Marcus Graser in Wohlfahrtsgesellschaft und Wohl- 
fahrtsstaat (2008). 

One final criticism needs mentioning. Although the 
book’s title claims to take the story up to the 1930s, the 
narrative largely stops around 1910. Crucial turning 
points in the history of the third sector are largely ig- 
nored. There are few, if any, references to the impact 
of World War I on the transatlantic networks, the trans- 
formation of social housing in the interwar period, the 
ravages of the Great Depression, or Nazi efforts to de- 
stroy German philanthropic culture. Nonetheless, this 
richly documented book offers many new insights into 
philanthropic activism and urban society between Jack- 
sonianism and the Progressive era. 

AXEL R. SCHAFER 
Keele University 


MatTTHEW Hitton. Prosperity for All: Consumer Activism 
in an Era of Globalization. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 315. Cloth $65.00, paper $26.95. 


In his new book, Matthew Hilton seeks to understand 
how and why “the definition of consumer society has 
shifted from a focus on access to one of choice.” He 
does so by examining consumer activism in a global con- 
text. Consumer activism, Hilton argues, was not merely 
about advancing the interests of shoppers. Nor were 
consumer organizations established merely to save 
shoppers a few pennies on their purchases. On the con- 
trary, as Hilton explains, more often than not when con- 
sumers organized, they did so to protest the “inequities 
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of the system of manufacture and distribution” mobi- 
lizing “around consumption to make a wider political 
point” (pp. 1-2). It is this wider political point that is 
the subject of Hilton’s study. 

Tackling a topic as broad as global consumer activism 
in the second half of the twentieth century could have 
easily proved unmanageable. But Hilton makes it do- 
able by examining international organizations. Possess- 
ing a rich comparative knowledge of consumer activism, 
he traces the conflicts within international consumer 
organizations as well as their battles with organizations 
of international governance such as the United Nations 
and the World Trade Organization. He shows how both 
the efforts of activists and the contests between various 
groups determined which consumer rights would pre- 
vail. 

While Hilton focuses largely on international orga- 
nizations, he does devote some attention to the efforts 
and experiences of groups at the national and even local 
level, ranging from the Consumers Union and Nader’s 
Raiders in the United States to the Consumers Asso- 
ciation of Penang in Malaysia. He examines the product 
testing movement in the 1950s and 1960s across Europe 
and North America, arguing that national organiza- 
tions became the nucleus of a global movement. He in- 
sists that into the 1960s, their politicized consumption 
was “as much about access to affluence as it was about 
choice for those already enjoying comfort and luxury” 
(p. 72). 

Hilton’s global approach illuminates certain themes 
in the development of twentieth-century consumer ac- 
tivism that might be easily missed in a more narrowly 
focused study. His account of fishermen in Kuala Juru 
is a case in point. Hilton describes the ways in which 
economic development in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
threatened to destroy the livelihood of fisherman in this 
Malaysian village. For help, the fishermen turned not to 
a producer organization but to the Consumers Asso- 
ciation of Penang (CAP). CAP saw no contradiction be- 
tween its mission as a consumer organization and its 
efforts on behalf of fishermen. Because its focus was on 
the consumer right of access rather than choice, assist- 
ing the fishermen as producers was the best way to pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to participate in the 
consumer economy. 

The notion of access versus choice is also central to 
Hilton’s discussion of battles within the global con- 
sumer organizations. Hilton is interested in the ways in 
which the international consumers’ movement influ- 
enced organizations such as the World Trade Organi- 
zation and the United Nations. But he sees much of that 
influence determined by internal debates within the 
ranks of the global consumer movement. It was deci- 
sions like that of the International Organization of 
Consumers Unions (IOCU) to try to increase its influ- 
ence by securing “a seat at the table” that helped to 
emphasize the consumer right of choice over that of 
access. 

The similarities between the IOCU’s experiences as 
Hilton describes them and those of other consumer ac- 
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tivist organizations such as the international coopera- 
tive movement at the turn of the twentieth century, 
Consumers Research in the 1920s and 1930s, and Con- 
sumers Union in the 1930s and 1940s are striking. Like 
these earlier efforts at consumer activism, the IOCU 
began with an ambitious, social-oriented agenda cen- 
tered on expanding access to a consumer society. But 
like these earlier efforts, it too eventually settled for 
improving the lot of those who were already able to par- 
ticipate in that society. Hilton argues not altogether 
convincingly that in the case of the IOCU, the shift from 
challenging capitalism to coming to terms with it was 
not a matter of complacency or compromise so much as 
defeat. The IOCU, he insists, did not realize that in 
choosing a seat at the table, it was undercutting what- 
ever power it might have had. 

While Hilton is certainly interested in the impact that 
IOCU decisions had on the consumer movement, he is 
even more interested in what the internal and external 
dynamics of global consumer activism reveal about the 
process of globalization. He points to the ways in which 
battles within the IOCU mirrored debates over the 
globalization process, specifically whether the global 
North had a responsibility to increase access for the 
global South or whether the focus should be advancing 
choice, an approach that would serve the interests of 
the North at the expense of the South. 

The far-reaching nature of Hilton’s study is also ev- 
ident in his discussion of network activism. Hilton ar- 
gues that well before the current rise of networks, the 
consumer movement had already begun networking. 
They were well positioned to do so. They had a thriving 
international presence, and they were accustomed to 
focusing on issues rather than ideology, something that 
Hilton points out was essential to the success of net- 
works in bringing about change. In his case study of the 
effort to ban the sale of baby formula in Third World 
nations, he points out how such a network could make 
room for both a socialist who worried about capitalism 
and imperialism and a conservative who celebrated 
motherhood. 

Hilton’s fascinating, comprehensive book, impres- 
sively researched, and persuasively argued, is a major 
contribution to scholarship on consumer history, global 
history, and the twentieth-century experience. 

KATHLEEN G. DONOHUE 
Central Michigan University 


JAMES ScHwocu. Global TV: New Media and the Cold 
War, 1946-69. Urbana and Chicago: University of II- 
linois Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 220. Cloth $70.00, paper 
$25.00. 


This book provides both less and more than the title 
suggests. Readers hoping for an international or trans- 
national history of television during the first quarter 
century of the Cold War will be disappointed, as James 
Schwoch concentrates on American actors and policies. 
Schwoch discusses far more, however, than the growth 
of television. He deals with other information technol- 
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ogies, such as computer systems, and explores the 
thinking of U.S. officials about psychological warfare, 
propaganda, and national security. The result is a book 
that is both rewarding and frustrating. It is an ambitious 
and informative study, but, at times, it devotes too much 
attention to tangential or tedious subjects. 

Schwoch’s primary goal is to explain how television 
became “the dominant form of global media” (p. 2). 
The author at first focuses on occupied Germany, 
where concerns about Cold War security led to deci- 
sions that influenced the early development of TV in 
Europe and the policies of the International Telecom- 
munication Union (ITU). Subsequent chapters discuss 
the United States Information Agency’s increasingly 
ambitious programs to shape mass opinion in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe and also address the work 
of social science researchers, sponsored both by private 
foundations and federal grants, to gauge the effective- 
ness of those efforts. Schwoch then examines the Amer- 
ican quest for live transatlantic television, a goal finally 
achieved with the launch of the first Telstar satellite in 
July 1962, fifteen months after the Soviets telecast live 
scenes across Europe of the celebrations that followed 
the orbital space flight of cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin. 

By the early 1960s, according to Schwoch, a “discur- 
sive shift” occurred, as communications experts began 
framing their arguments about global media in terms of 
“world citizenship” rather than “East-West security” 
(p. 60). As one communications specialist asserted, 
global television would inaugurate “a new era of mas- 
sive and immediate contact among all peoples” in which 
“a single broadcast” would “touch the minds of mil- 
lions” (p. 127). Yet the change in rhetoric may not have 
signaled a significant shift in goals, as U.S. policies still 
aimed at achieving dominance in global TV and using 
that advantage to spread American values and influ- 
ence. Still, Schwoch maintains that the advocates of 
global TV began viewing the world through the lens of 
globalization, even if that term was not part of their 
contemporary vocabulary. The final chapter ends with 
the televised images of the Apollo 11 moon mission in 
July 1969, the “first big blockbuster” program on global 
television, which was also “an all-American produc- 
tion” (p. 154). 

Schwoch concentrates on the development of the in- 
frastructure—technological, organizational, and ideo- 
logical—that made global television a reality by the end 
of the 1960s. Some of his discussions are fascinating, as 
he provides absorbing detail about the IBM 305 com- 
puter, popularly known as RAMAC, that provided pro- 
grammed answers to questions about American life 
from visitors to the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow in 1959. Also valuable is his examination of the 
Ford Foundation’s sponsorship of communications re- 
search during the 1950s and the work of the Sprague 
Committee, a presidential advisory panel in 1959-1960 
that advocated widespread publicity of American 
achievements in science and technology to improve the 
international image of the United States. 

A few sections of this book are less engaging. The text 
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contains a far too lengthy discussion of the South At- 
lantic Anomaly, an area where the Earth’s radiation 
belts interfered with communications satellites as a re- 
sult of U.S. and Soviet high-altitude nuclear tests dur- 
ing the early 1960s. Sections on ITU membership, 
meetings, and policies are overly detailed and technical. 
While quotations often provide a flavor of contempo- 
rary thinking, some are needlessly long, including a few 
that fill the better part of a page. 

Schwoch concludes with an epilogue that indicts the 
administration of President George W. Bush for 
“slobaphobia” (p. 172), a refusal to see the contem- 
porary world as “a multiverse” rather than a universe 
(p. 169). The discussion of the Bush administration 
comes as a surprise, since Schwoch provides no analysis 
of the development of global television during the three 
decades between the Apollo moon mission and the be- 
ginning of the twenty-first century. One cannot be sure 
whether Bush’s alleged failings are the result of a sin- 
gular myopia or a variant of a longstanding attitude that 
views American values and ideals in universal terms, a 
theme that Schwoch himself addresses in earlier chap- 
ters. Complicating this discussion is an extended met- 
aphor of television and globalization as a double helix, 
like a molecule of DNA, which Swoch pushes well be- 
yond any useful explanatory value. In addition, the au- 
thor sometimes lapses into jargon, as when he asserts, 
“Globaphobia becomes a geopolitically discursive ex- 
traterritoriality that denies the credence of all other dis- 
cursive disciplines and extraterritorial possibilities” 
(174). More polemical than analytical, the epilogue 
hardly provides a fitting conclusion to an otherwise rich, 
sophisticated, and valuable analysis of the genesis of 
global television. 

CHESTER PACH 
Ohio University, 
Athens 
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SHIHAN DE SILVA JAYASURIYA. African Identity in Asia: 
Cultural Effects of Forced Migration. Princeton, N.J.: 
Markus Wiener. 2008. Pp. xiv, 164. Cloth $89.95, paper 
$28.95. 


In this brief book, Shihan de Silva Jayasuriya assembles 
a potpourri of evidence for the presence of Africans and 
their descendants in western, southern, and eastern 
Asian societies. The scope of the book is vast, stretching 
from the Arabian peninsula to China and Southeast 
Asia. The primary geographical concentrations in the 
narrative, however, are “the Middle East,” “South 
Asia,” and “Southeast Asia.” The emphasis as the title 
indicates is on “identity,” with a preference for musical 
forms practiced by Asians of African descent that might 
permit a localization of the origins of said musical forms 
in parts of Africa. This book is based primarily upon a 
selective reading of secondary literature relating to the 
themes of the work, but includes some of the author’s 
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own research on Sri Lanka and Indo-Portuguese creole 
language. 

The book commences with a discussion of “east- 
bound Africans” in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean slave 
trades, but unfortunately very little evidence in terms of 
numbers, origins, and destinations is provided here de- 
spite available estimates of these figures. It would have 
been useful to understand some of the facts of forced 
migration that underlay arguments about cultural flows. 
The narrative then turns to the “problem” and “para- 
dox” of African identities in Asia. “Successful assimi- 
lation contributes to the problem of identifying Asians 
with African ancestry today,” de Silva Jayasuriya writes 
(p. 19). Despite the “successful assimilation” of Afri- 
cans in Asian societies, however, she argues that many 
African “survivals” remain and in other cases can be 
identified historically before subsequent disappear- 
ance. It is this last premise that underpins the book, of 
course, and not “successful assimilation.” Unfortu- 
nately, de Silva Jayasuriya introduces us to this paradox 
between assimilation and African identity, but does not 
resolve it. Subsequent chapters collate evidence for the 
historical presence of Africans in various Asian soci- 
eties and then focus on surviving cultural practices, 
such as music and language. 

De Silva Jayasuriya’s book will most likely be read by 
specialists of Africa and the Indian Ocean, who will 
make their way through the book to harvest what is of 
interest to them. And there is much useful material 
here. African Identity in Asia brings together evidence 
from a variety of studies on a range of issues related to 
Africans and African cultural resonances in Asia. There 
are sections on the various European slave trades and 
colonial uses of captives (slave traders indigenous to 
the Indian Ocean largely fall out from the narrative), on 
the important military roles of Africans in South Asia, 
on ethnonyms employed to designate Africans in cer- 
tain times and places, and on African practices of mu- 
sic, language, and dance. 

Despite its division into thematic chapters and ven- 
tures into a variety of culturally related issues, the book 
is too disorganized, and its writing is too imprecise, to 
serve as a useful general introductory text. Undergrad- 
uates will pick out bits and pieces of things, but they will 
get lost looking for an argument in the choppy flow of 
the narrative. It is a shame that Markus Wiener, the 
publisher, did not bring a stronger editorial hand to the 
work, thereby improving the book’s quality before pub- 
lication. African Identity in Asia simply was not ready for 
press. It reads in many places like raw research mate- 
rials gathered and subsequently strung together. Why 
the rush? The reader bumps along from one set of ideas 
and facts to the next without understanding the linking 
logic, which the author may not have fully worked out. 

Despite such flaws sometimes common to very broad 
syntheses, important practical and theoretical issues 
arise from de Silva Jayasuriya’s book. How can Africans 
in Asia be both “successfully integrated” and bearers of 
“survivals” from the mother continent? What are the 
implications of talking about the “survival” of African 
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cultural forms in Asia when debate about cultural prac- 
tices in the Americas has for decades deeply problema- 
tized (if not rejected) the notion of survivals? Why is it 
a “dilemma” today that “a politically-immobilized com- 
munity. . . lacks an awareness of their African ancestry” 
such that scholars must reconstruct it for them (pp. 23, 
135)? Why should scholars or activists push for empha- 
sis on African identities that Asians themselves have 
shed, and what are the benefits of such projects for 
these Asians or for scholarship? Are there really dis- 
tinctly different models of “Atlantic” and “Indian 
Ocean” slavery (p. 12), or can we find a range of types 
of slavery in each oceanic rim? In her history of African 
cultures in Asia, de Silva Jayasuriya reminds us of the 
importance of solving these central problems. 

Pier M. Larson 

Johns Hopkins University 


DieTER KunHNn. The Age of Confucian Rule: The Song 
Transformation of China. (History of Imperial China.) 
Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
2009. Pp. 356. $35.00. 


As historians of the Song dynasty (960-1279) always 
point out, the Song was special. Commerce, culture, 
and Confucian learning flourished then in ways never 
seen before and perhaps never matched since. Dieter 
Kuhn, an authority on medieval Chinese material cul- 
ture, mortuary practice, and textile technology, char- 
acterizes this era as “one of most humane, cultured, and 
intellectual societies in Chinese history, and perhaps in 
all of world history” (p. 9). One hopes his work will find 
a larger audience, for he has much to teach to general 
readers, world historians, and China specialists alike. 

The book comprises twelve chapters. The first four 
constitute a political history that begins, properly, with 
the decline of the Tang dynasty’s (618-907) political 
and social order in the early ninth century and ends with 
the Mongol conquest. The following eight thematic 
chapters take up intellectual history, the civil service 
examination system and bureaucracy, ritual and family 
life, arts and technology, cities, economic production, 
and financial issues. A final section treats medicine, 
clothing, cosmetics, and footbinding. 

This book boasts many strengths. First, the Song pe- 
riod for Kuhn constitutes nothing less than “the most 
decisive rupture in the history in imperial China” (p. 1). 
He often contrasts the Song with the Tang, doing so 
with particular effectiveness in the discussion on dynas- 
tic capitals. Where twilight curfews, announced with 
800 drumbeats, restricted residents of Tang-era 
Chang’an to their walled wards (p. 190), the denizens 
of Song-era Kaifeng and Lin’an partook in a flourish- 
ing, nonstop nightlife that would be the envy of most 
twenty-first-century North American cities. Second, 
throughout the dynasty non-Han peoples ruled areas 
now considered parts of north China proper, including 
Beijing. The politics, fiscal policies, family systems, 
burial customs, religious practices, and urban life of 
these peoples receive unusual attention, which under- 
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scores the multi-ethnic character of China and the cul- 
tural distance between the Han and their adversaries. 
Third, Kuhn’s discussion of the state bureaucracy and 
examination system ranks as perhaps the most succinct 
treatment of these vital institutions that this reviewer 
has ever read. We learn the vital details of educational 
policy, exam curricula, changing rates of exam success, 
career paths, official salaries, and even vacation time. 
The sections on financial matters, transportation, and 
agricultural production offer a similar wealth of well- 
presented information. One would like to know per- 
haps more about land tenure and rural class relations, 
since the peasantry constituted the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Song Chinese. 

Kuhn’s treatment of Confucianism, however, raises 
questions. Regrettably, no chapter is devoted exclu- 
sively to this topic. Confucianism is bundled in chapter 
five with brief accounts of Buddhism and Daoism and 
then in chapter six with a description of the ancient 
prose movement. The account focuses on five Northern 
Song figures and the synthesis of Zhu Xi (1130-1200), 
which repeats Zhu’s highly political construction of his 
intellectual lineage (pp. 100-106). This now-dated par- 
adigm misses the classical revival’s rich complexity, as 
elaborated by Peter K. Bol, Hoyt Tillman, and Thomas 
A. Wilson. In addition, Kuhn portrays the Learning of 
the Way as the prime mover of the era’s dynamism. He 
writes, “Confucianism was reshaped and rationalized 
... to open up new possibilities in the design of capital 
cities, in commerce and fashion, technology and sci- 
ence, painting, music, and literature. The revamped 
Confucian ideology that emerged from the philosophy 
of the Cheng brothers, Zhu [Xi], and other Song phi- 
losophers, its rationality and worldliness, permeated all 
levels of society” (p. 277). In this view, a “rationalistic” 
Neo-Confucian Weltanschauung trickled down readily 
and shaped all corners of society. 

The glories of Song civilization, however, drew from 
many sources, not only scholar-officials. To say, 
“Throughout Chinese history, the literati were re- 
garded as the true artists” (p. 168) neglects the reality 
that most Song masterpieces came from the brushes of 
court painters such as Zhang Zeduan, who executed 
that iconic rendering of pre-industrial urban China, the 
Qingming shanghetu (pp. 198, 201), and whom contem- 
porary literati disparaged. Indeed, Neo-Confucians fre- 
quently presented themselves as struggling with a heed- 
less court, careerist literati, and unruly commoners. 
Song emperors and officials viewed merchants and 
commerce with considerable misgivings (pp. 197, 208), 
and prescriptive Confucian family manuals often failed 
to restrict women’s behavior (pp. 142, 196). The “tech- 
nocrat” Shen Gua (1031-1095), with his great curiosity 
in technology and the natural world, represents a re- 
markable, oft-cited, but exceptional case, who had very 
few followers or imitators (pp. 182-183). 

As in the other volumes in the Belknap Press’s His- 
tory of Imperial China series, maps, illustrations, ta- 
bles, and diagrams abound. Few factual errors mar the 
work. It must be said, however, that the 962 ban on cre- 
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mation proved utterly ineffectual, that the Grand Canal 
ended in Hangzhou in the Southern, not Northern, 
Song, and that the author of the best-known account of 
Kaifeng was Meng Yuanlao, not Yuan Menglao (pp. 
151, 209, 203). Such quibbles aside, Kuhn has produced 
a lucidly written, skillful work of synthesis that draws on 
scholarship in several languages and deserves a place 
on the bookshelves of historians everywhere. 

MarK HALPERIN 

University of California, 

Davis 


Peter K. Bot. Neo-Confucianism in History. (Harvard 
East Asian Monographs, number 307.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Asia Center. 2008. Pp. xi, 
366. $49.95. 


In this sweeping and masterful book, Peter K. Bol dem- 
onstrates the crucial importance of neo-Confucianism 
as a philosophy and a social movement in China from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth century, which affected 
not just literati culture but Chinese government and so- 
ciety as a whole. Bol argues that neo-Confucianism de- 
fined a new relationship between elites and the state. It 
provided the basis for local leadership and community 
activism by literati upon which the state came to rely for 
its survival, and in so doing changed the course of late 
imperial Chinese history. 

Bol takes issue with a body of literature arguing that 
neo-Confucianism provided the ideological justifica- 
tion for an increasingly autocratic state in late imperial 
China. He establishes that, on the contrary, neo-Con- 
fucianism, which initially developed in opposition to 
government policy in the eleventh century, at all times 
provided a basis of moral authority independent of the 
central government. Rather than serving an autocratic 
state, the neo-Confucian movement generated con- 
straints on the government both locally and at court. 
Another point that Bol makes, where he again chal- 
lenges previous interpretations, is that neo-Confucian- 
ism did not develop in response to the spread of Bud- 
dhism and Daoism in China. Reinforcing arguments in 
his earlier work, Bol asserts that neo-Confucians pro- 
vided an alternative both to the intrusive government 
activism of the New Policies (xinfa) of Wang Anshi 
(1021-1086) on the social front and to the Ancient Lit- 
erature (guwen) movement, which saw moral values as 
inherent in proper literary and cultural production, on 
the philosophical front. In contrast to Ancient Litera- 
ture writers, neo-Confucians emphasized commitment 
to an ideology that gave primacy to individual moral 
behavior independent of superficial literary forms. 

In a refreshingly personal and readable style, Bol lays 
out for the reader the content of neo-Confucian doc- 
trine and social practice as they evolved in response to 
political, social, and economic developments in China 
over seven centuries. He begins his account by tracing 
the dramatic changes in China between 750 and 1050 
that produced the historical conditions for the rise of 
neo-Confucianism, including the spread of private 
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wealth, especially in the south, and the rise of a broader 
elite, the “community of the educated,” focused on the 
local community who were not beholden to the govern- 
ment for their prestige, wealth, or identity. He then 
switches to philosophical developments in the same pe- 
riod and details the eleventh century debates out of 
which neo-Confucian ideas arose and their close con- 
nection to political developments. His next chapter pro- 
vides an overview of neo-Confucianism over the next six 
centuries, including its internal debates, adaptations, 
and periodic tensions with the imperial court. 

The last four chapters of the book cover four essen- 
tial aspects of neo-Confucianism and their significance 
for Chinese history. Chapter four, “Politics,” details 
how neo-Confucians asserted that moral authority, 
needed to rule effectively, resided not with political rul- 
ers but with learned scholars like themselves who in- 
herited it from Confucius. This moral authority could 
only be gained through a process of self-cultivation and 
learning, as understood by the neo-Confucians. As de- 
tailed in chapter five, “learning” entailed a process of 
cultivating the ability to perceive the “coherence” (li, 
often translated “principle”) in all things, including 
one’s own mind, which in turn allowed one to become 
conscious of the moral guides within oneself and to ap- 
ply them to the world around oneself. This theory of 
learning, Bol argues in chapter six, was based on a fun- 
damental “belief” or “conscious commitment of faith” 
(p. 195) in the unity of coherence (Ji) in all things and 
one’s innate ability to perceive it through a mental state 
of quietness and awareness, not unlike Chan Buddhist 
enlightenment. Many readers will perceive a profound 
religiosity in Bol’s articulation, but Bol avoids the word 
“religion,” and thus sidesteps current debates over 
whether or not neo-Confucianism should be defined as 
a religion. Bol’s last chapter, “Society,” demonstrates 
how neo-Confucianism promoted social activism by li- 
terati that reached down to the local community and 
affected non-elites. Voluntary communal leadership 
became an extension of local government, which the 
state came to rely on but could not fully control. These 
local leaders provided the basis for the late imperial 
political and social order and remained in place even 
after neo-Confucianism was displaced by Evidential 
Learning as the main preoccupation of leading thinkers 
in the seventeenth century. 

This book adds a new dimension to our understand- 
ing of late imperial Chinese history. It stands to become 
the definitive interpretation of neo-Confucianism in 
China, and its conclusions should soon be included in 
standard narratives of Chinese history. A major 
strength of Bol’s book is how he situates his analysis 
within a vast array of previous scholarship in both West- 
ern and Asian languages and how he incorporates in his 
meticulous primary source research both well-known 
thinkers and lesser-studied writers to create a richly de- 
tailed and convincing portrait of neo-Confucianism 
over time. In brief but intriguing final comments (and 
a provocative cover photo), Bol suggests that the legacy 
of neo-Confucianism may offer a resource for Chinese 
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seeking shared values in our own troubled times, and 
indeed the book, now available in Chinese translation, 
offers timely historical background for understanding 
the popular revival of Confucianism in China today. 
BETTINE BIRGE 
University of Southern California 


PAUL Ciark. The Chinese Cultural Revolution: A His- 
tory. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xii, 352. Cloth $80.00, paper $22.99. 


Recent years have seen important scholarly challenges 
to the standard periodization of China’s history into the 
Mao and the reform eras. Attention to continuities of 
social and political practice across the Mao/post-Mao 
divide—for example in the prevalence of a personalist 
style of politics, the mass campaign style of political 
control, or the “rise” of the individual subject—relo- 
cates the significance of the Mao years within a broader 
historical temporality that allows for more nuanced in- 
terpretations of the recent past. Linked to this have 
been scholarly attempts to rethink the historical legacy 
of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) and to confront 
the ideologically laden erasures of the “ten years of 
chaos” narrative. Little to date, however, has focused 
on cultural dimensions of the Cultural Revolution, and 
certainly not with the precision and detail that Paul 
Clark brings to his analysis of it. 

Clark argues that cultural production and activity 
were more diverse, dynamic, and creative than the “cul- 
tural desert” view of the Mao years suggests. The old 
adage “eight hundred million watching eight shows” 
might have had a point—revised and re-revised ver- 
sions of the “model operas” regularly played to audi- 
ences the length and breadth of the country for ten 
years—but experiments with opera, ballet, the fine arts, 
and other artistic forms produced many other innova- 
tions. The appeal of the model operas and the cultural 
activities derived from them, so Clark argues, were of- 
ten due to their success in combining innovation with 
pre-revolutionary traditions. Away from the famous 
Beijing-centered productions, local performances of 
the model operas drew on familiar local aesthetic styles, 
sometimes in ethnic minority languages, that were ap- 
preciated by local audiences. New musical composi- 
tions and ballet productions were a hybrid blend of 
Western and Chinese cultural forms. Red Guard and 
amateur involvement in cultural and artistic groups led 
to innovative forms of street theatre; and attempts to 
mobilize amateur interest led to the performance of 
new skills in acrobatic tumbling and in artistic produc- 
tion. Despite the requirement that such activities re- 
spect the ideological guidelines to which all cultural ac- 
tivity was subjected, the spaces for creativity of 
production and performance that the Cultural Revo- 
lution spawned met with considerable audience ac- 
claim. 

Clark marshals intricate detail to support his case. 
The rich footnotes are full of references to provincial 
journals and newspapers of the time, revealing debates 
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held in new music schools about the appropriate ways 
to sinicize Western music and promote folk-based mu- 
sic, or about official involvement in decisions about how 
to incorporate folkdance and martial arts into the new 
“homegrown” ballets of the time. He discusses the 
minute differences between different local productions 
of the same opera, and draws on numerous accounts, 
collections, and memoirs written since 1976 to reveal 
the diverse interests of the personnel involved. 

That audiences eagerly responded to the innovation 
and creativity of the time was undoubtedly the case. 
They doubtless also responded enthusiastically to the 
allure of Wu Qinghua, the heroine of the Red Detach- 
ment of Women, in her famous solo dance. A poster of 
a still from the mid-1970s film version featuring Wu 
Qinghua in light red silk jacket and trousers, leaping 
with split legs high in the air, back arched backwards 
and arms held high, decorated many homes and student 
dormitories. But anecdotal evidence, Clark’s and oth- 
ers’, suggests other audience responses, from outright 
boredom to satire and appropriation for other ends. 
However, Clark’s methodology limits the validity of his 
assertions about both kinds of responses. Figures for 
audience numbers at model opera performances that 
were published under official auspices at the time are 
not a reliable guide to levels of enjoyment. That large 
numbers of people were obliged attend such perfor- 
mances as part of their work unit’s cultural activities 
says little about their level of appeal. By the same token, 
brief references to, for example, Yunnan officials’ com- 
plaints about the obscenity and vulgarity of their au- 
diences in mines, villages, and government organs, or 
anecdotal evidence about audiences’ cynicism are too 
thin to substantiate arguments about negative audience 
responses. There is a useful, though brief section on 
underground literature and on the cultural tensions 
that erupted in the establishment in the early 1970s. But 
without access to the audiences, themselves differen- 
tiated by cultural background and social and political 
status, it is difficult to assess how these cultural prod- 
ucts worked on their publics. 

In contrast, Clark’s analysis powerfully evokes the 
uncertainties, tensions, and fears that seems to have en- 
gulfed much of the cultural production of the time. Un- 
der the punishing controls exercised by Jiang Qing and 
other figures setting cultural policy, artists and produc- 
ers had to walk a tightrope between success and failure. 
Summary halts to production schedules; closures of film 
studios and disbanding of local cultural groups; relent- 
less work schedules; and bullying and cajoling of the 
combined forces of directors, actors, singers, and artists 
made all those involved potentially vulnerable to the 
unpredictable directives from their superiors. 

Clark provides detailed analysis of the productions 
and performances of the model operas and their influ- 
ences on other aesthetic forms, notably film and ballet. 
He gives less attention to music and drama, even less 
to art and posters, and deals with architecture in less 
than two pages. He therefore denies himself access to 
some of those aesthetic forms that would have better 
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substantiated his arguments about diversity and the 
wider historical context. However, he makes a strong 
argument: that from their hybrid innovations of tradi- 
tional operatic forms to their conviction in the trans- 
formative power of art and drama, Cultural Revolution 
cultural developments are best analyzed within the con- 
text of China’s twentieth-century modernity. It makes 
a very welcome addition to recent scholarly attempts to 
explore experiences of the Cultural Revolution that go 
against the grain of mainstream accounts. Nevertheless, 
without much ethnographic evidence to the contrary, 
both he and his readers are left with little alternative 
but to agree with Mao Zedong’s assessment when in 
July 1975 he complained that “There are too few model 
performances. Moreover things with just a tiny flaw get 
criticized. There’s no sign of one hundred flowers 
blooming.” 

HARRIET EVANS 

University of Westminster 


HERMAN Ooms. Imperial Politics and Symbols in Ancient 
Japan: The Tenmu Dynasty, 650-800. Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawai‘i Press. 2009. Pp. xxi, 353. $48.00. 


With this book, Herman Ooms, best known as a scholar 
of Tokugawa Japan, joins a growing number of Western 
scholars of prehistorical and ancient Japan. Ooms 
promises the reader “a fine grained examination of both 
the power struggles shaping and shaking the newly 
formed state structure [in the late seventh and early 
eighth century] and the representations called into ser- 
vice to mobilize and further state as well as factional 
ends” (p. xvi). While the book is filled with information 
gleaned from the early Japanese historical chronicles, 
supplemented by recent archaeological evidence, Ooms 
only partially fulfills his promise of a fine-grained study. 

Ooms claims that in the period under study new 
forms of symbolic legitimization were wielded by Em- 
peror Tenmu (r. 673-686) and his heirs, as they sought 
to justify emergent social, political, and economic re- 
lations. They represented themselves to others, includ- 
ing foreigners, in grandiose, even cosmological, terms. 
Each chapter title points to one of the forms of symbolic 
legitimization. Chapter one, “Bricolage,” centers on 
the genealogical fabrication of an imperial extended 
family descended from the gods; chapter two, “Mythe- 
mes,” focuses on mythological themes in the Kojiki 
(712), a “history” that blends myth, songs, and actual 
events; chapter three, awkwardly entitled “Alibis,” 
turns to the creation of a court liturgical calendar; chap- 
ter four, “Allochthons,” shifts attention to the impor- 
tant roles immigrants from the Korean peninsula and 
China played in ancient Japan; chapter five, “Litur- 
gies,” returns to court ceremonies and their dispersal 
over the land; chapter six, “Deposits,” seeks to excavate 
Daoist elements buried in the texts of ancient Japan; 
chapter seven, “Articulations,” argues that “The new 
form of royal power constructed in the late seventh cen- 
tury was an articulation of Daoist mythemes” (p. 154); 
chapter eight, “Plottings,” briefly looks at selected po- 
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litical machinations in this era; chapter nine, “Spirits,” 
focuses on the emergent belief in gory, haunting spirits 
of those unjustly killed in the political turmoil; and, fi- 
nally, chapter ten, “Purity,” abruptly brings the work to 
a close with a terse argument that “Purity as a distinct 
politico-religious value emerges in the Nihon shoki’s 
historically reliable part toward the end of Tenmu’s 
rule” (p. 253). 

Ooms claims that Tenmu was not only portrayed as 
a Daoist transcendental master in the Nihon shoki, the 
early eighth-century historical chronicle; he and his de- 
scendents were master manipulators of Daoist signs, 
portents, and geomancy. Indeed, the short-lived Tenmu 
“dynasty” was, he maintains, predicated upon “control 
over the field of political semiotics, centered on yin and 
yang” (p. xvii). Historians—and especially historians of 
religions—will wish for more concrete evidence for 
Ooms’s claims concerning Daoism. Oddly enough, 
Ooms rarely engages in scholarly debate by laying out 
alternative positions and, then, marshalling evidence 
for one or another of these. Rather, he too quickly 
makes sweeping assertions, as though the scholarly dis- 
putes were of little significance. For instance, immedi- 
ately after Ooms quotes the warning of Anna Seidel, a 
noted scholar of Daoism, that “What many authors... 
call Taoist practices at the Japanese court—divination, 
five-element sciences, time-keeping, calendar-making, 
astrology, prognostication, omen-lore, etc.—were Chi- 
nese traditions cultivated at every Chinese court” and 
transmitted separately from Daoism, he summarily dis- 
misses this warning without providing any evidence to 
the contrary (p. 134). 

Part of the problem is that Ooms tries too hard to 
portray Tenmu and his followers as unique historical 
agents of change, when, in fact, they were one group 
among many maneuvering for power and prestige, all 
using the same culturally available rites and symbols. 
The main textual sources for this period are the 
Kojiki(712), Nihon shoki (720), and Man'yéshi (late 
700s), all showing the “hand” of Tenmu’s faction, but 
also preserving clear evidence of the contestation over 
whose account of the past would hold sway. Similarly, 
while Tenmu and his successors tried to claim an ex- 
clusive prerogative to perform certain rituals, many 
others besides the self-styled “heavenly ruler” (tenno) 
also performed them. By limiting his purview to Ten- 
mu’s court, Ooms ignores evidence that would compli- 
cate his story. 

There is much of interest and import in this book. 
Scholars already familiar with the period will be able to 
savor some of Ooms’s original insights; novices and un- 
dergraduates will be lost. The text is also marred by far 
too many instances of awkward phrasing, mangled 
grammar, anachronism, and questionable claims of 
causal relationships. 

Gary L. EBERSOLE 
University of Missouri, 
Kansas City 
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Yuma Totant. The Tokyo War Crimes Trial: The Pursuit 
of Justice in the Wake of World War II. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, number 299.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Asia Center. 2008. Pp. xiv, 335. 
$39.95. 


The International Military Tribunal for the Far East, 
more generally known as the Tokyo Trial, set the frame- 
work for Japanese remembrance of World War II. The 
trial served the immediate purposes of punishing Jap- 
anese war leadership, as promised in the Potsdam Dec- 
laration, and educating the Japanese population about 
Japanese war crimes in what the tribunal construed to 
have been a fifteen-year conspiracy of aggression. In 
what is arguably the best English-language monograph 
on the Tokyo Trial since Richard H. Minear’s Victor's 
Justice: The Tokyo War Crimes Trial (1971), Yuma To- 
tani provides an engaging narrative and a useful his- 
toriography of the trial and its repercussions for the last 
60 years. Whereas Minear approached his subject in the 
context of disillusionment with contemporary Ameri- 
can ventures in Vietnam and a natural discomfort with 
the righteous American hegemony exercised in the To- 
kyo Trial, Yuma Totani views it in the context of the 
evolution of international law across the twentieth cen- 
tury. Totani praises its successes as valuable steps in 
establishing the principles of civil as well as military 
command responsibility, and the ascendancy of inter- 
national humanitarian law over the doctrine of state 
sovereignty. 

Totani revises conventional understanding of the tri- 
bunal in several respects. She provides a very readable 
account of negotiations among Allied principals re- 
garding the handling of Emperor Hirohito from the 
Potsdam Declaration forward, convincingly arguing 
that Douglas MacArthur had far less influence over the 
emperor’s fate and the conduct of the tribunal itself 
than is commonly assumed. In Totani’s retelling, Hi- 
rohito’s “immunity” from prosecution was less a con- 
scious exemption than a deferral of decision until such 
time he was no longer needed to facilitate compliance 
with occupation reforms. Also, while it has long been 
known that Joseph Keenan was a less-than-effective 
lead prosecutor, here he comes across as an egoistical 
and incompetent alcoholic whose frequent absences 
and questionable insistence on interview instead of doc- 
umentary evidence severely hindered the effectiveness 
of the multinational prosecution team. 

The trial was vested with authority to try the novel 
“Class A” crimes against peace, and Totani explains the 
applicability of guilt by conspiracy under the narrow le- 
gal definition of the term as used in the trial: to wit, 
mere involvement in the execution of a series of ag- 
gressive acts rather than planning of a long-term war of 
conquest. Crimes against peace did not carry the death 
penalty, and the Tokyo Trial’s mandate did not prevent 
judges from finding leadership responsibility for the 
more conventional “Class B” war crimes against enemy 
soldiers and “Class C” crimes against civilians. Totani 
disproves the common misperception that the trial gave 
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short shrift to Japanese war crimes against Asians, in 
part through her discussion of prosecution strategy. In- 
tensive evidence of a select few incidents of war 
crimes—in the most famous case, the atrocities perpe- 
trated in the Japanese capture of Nanjing—was com- 
bined with prima facie evidence that such incidents were 
widespread across the theaters of war. Prosecutors ar- 
gued by inference, and the trial ruling accepted, the 
idea that the military and civilian leadership could be 
expected to know of such crimes and hence bore re- 
sponsibility either for directly authorizing them or for 
negligence in permitting them to happen repeatedly. 
This reader found intriguing Totani’s reflection on sim- 
ilarities in the Nuremburg trial of Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and Ernst von Weizsacker, and Japanese ministers 
Hirota Koki and Shigemitsu Mamoru. For example, 
even though Japanese government practice precluded 
a civilian official like Shigemitsu from intruding on 
army prerogative to end POW mistreatment, the trial 
judgment still found him culpable. While this seemed 
the epitome of “victor’s justice” to postwar right-wing 
nationalists and progressive foreign observers (e.g., 
Minear) alike, to numerous contemporary Japanese ob- 
servers as well as Totani, the judgment constituted a 
positive step toward establishing a more viable inter- 
national humanitarian law that transcends state sover- 
eignty. Might Minear be correct in the short run and 
Totani in the long run? 

Justice Radhabinod Pal’s dissenting opinion—that 
the trial was illegitimate ex post facto law and selective 
victor’s justice—has been appropriated in convoluted 
form by Japan’s postwar right in highly public efforts to 
reject the trial judgments in totality. Where Minear 
credits Pal with his protest about the ex post facto and 
selective nature of the proceedings, Totani discredits 
his dissent as out of step with the larger current of his- 
tory at best, and willfully uninformed at worst. Totani’s 
book is not without its own biases. For example, to this 
reader’s sensibility she too readily allows ideologically 
suspect and problematical Japanese translations of 
Pal’s postwar speeches to color her presentation. Nev- 
ertheless, she ultimately recognizes these problems in 
her own sources and succeeds in providing the attentive 
reader a multifaceted depiction of the best and worst of 
the Tokyo Trial and its historiography. Without a 
doubt, Totani’s monograph will become required read- 
ing, paired with Minear’s work, in graduate seminars 
and undergraduate research papers for years to come. 

JAMEs J. ORR 
Bucknell University 


ADEEB KHALID. Islam after Communism: Religion and 
Politics in Central Asia. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 2007. Pp. xii, 241. Cloth 
$55.00, paper $21.95. 


This book is the first comprehensive survey in any lan- 
guage of Islam in Central Asia. Its focus, however, is on 
the modern era, from the Russian colonial period to the 
contemporary “politics of antiterrorism.” Published in 
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the contentious environment that followed September 
11, 2001, it is an impassioned response to what Adeeb 
Khalid sees as the distortions that various observers 
have offered about the region—and about Islam more 
generally. As a challenge to the seductive lens of coun- 
terterrorism, Khalid’s debunking of fantastic myths 
about Central Asian radicalism is the chief accomplish- 
ment of the book. It should be required reading in 
Washington, D.C. 

Khalid has skillfully constructed a concise and read- 
able primer on key concepts and debates in the study 
of Islam. This is no easy task. At the same time, Khalid 
relates well-informed arguments about Soviet rule. 
This grounding ‘in multiple historiographic contexts 
makes the book very useful for those without prior ex- 
posure to these issues. 

This book is an accessible guide to Central Asian 
studies in the Soviet and post-Soviet periods—but that 
is a mixed blessing. Like many recent histories of the 
USSR, the book focuses narrowly on the Soviet con- 
struction of ethno-national territories and identities. 
Khalid also highlights familiar themes about how the 
regime assaulted Islamic institutions and practices, and 
how the Bolsheviks tried to isolate the region, while 
seeking to make secularized Muslims a model for co- 
religionists abroad. Still, Soviet Muslims were not, he 
shows, a potential fifth column, as some in the West had 
imagined. Much of the book integrates the region into 
an updated narrative of Soviet history, but of a 
manichean variety that treats the whole enterprise as an 
unremitting disaster. Khalid uses the label “utopian” 
four times on a single page to characterize Bolshevik 
thought (p. 62). It treats the region’s populations, ex- 
cept for a numerically small elite, as passive victims. 
Presumably, archives will one day reveal evidence of 
more complicated and varied ways of enduring—and 
engaging with—Soviet rule. But this book relies primar- 
ily on a patchy secondary literature, though without 
much attention to anthropological studies of gender, 
religiosity, or other issues. 

For a book that relentlessly takes others to task, often 
justifiably, for various essentialisms, a notable tension 
runs throughout the text. Khalid himself cannot escape 
juxtaposing a normative Islam, which he discerns in 
“the rest of the Muslim world” (for example, p. 135), 
with Central Asian understandings of “[B]eing Muslim” 
that “came to mean adherence to certain local cultural 
norms and traditions rather than adherence to stric- 
tures that were directly validated by the learned tradi- 
tion” (p. 83). It is this idea of Islam—beyond the con- 
text of time and place—that Khalid repeatedly invokes 
to judge the beliefs and practices of Muslims in Central 
Asia, which, in the end, he finds deficient in almost ev- 
ery respect, drawing attention to the widespread use of 
alcohol and to “superficial” knowledge of Sufi ritual 
and other practices (pp. 120-121). And despite his sen- 
sible methodological admonitions against simplifica- 
tion, Khalid assumes an omniscient point of view that 
produces totalizing declarations about the experiences, 
attitudes, and dispositions of entire groups without an- 
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alyzing the internal disagreements, variations, and 
shades of gray that readers are constantly admonished 
to recognize about Muslims in the abstract. Within this 
vast and diverse territory, moreover, a single region is 
made to stand in for the whole: Uzbekistan furnishes 
examples in support of most of Khalid’s claims, and per- 
sonal anecdotes from its capital, Tashkent, substitute 
for more substantive analysis available in other schol- 
ars’ fieldwork-based accounts. Generalizations about 
Uzbekistan are problematic enough. Attention to 
southern or eastern Kazakhstan, Ismaili communities 
along the Afghanistan-Tajikistan borderland, or any- 
where in Turkmenistan—to cite just a few locales— 
might have yielded a far less homogenizing portrait. 

One can empathize with Khalid’s emotional defense 
of Central Asians against charges of “extremism.” It is, 
however, a much more challenging task to interpret 
how diverse populations have thought about politics 
over time, and on their own terms, than to declare them 
all “apolitical” without providing substantive evidence 
from archives, published sources, or fieldwork, or even 
interrogating what that claim means. Having accepted 
Soviet claims about the isolation of the region, Khalid 
finds it hard to explain the new forms of piety and ac- 
tivism that emerged in the late Soviet and post-Soviet 
eras. Describing the aftermath of an Uzbek government 
massacre of protestors in Andijan in 2005, for example, 
he makes the sweeping contention that discontent in 
Uzbekistan “is not articulated in Islamic terms” (p. 
198). Why men and women might be drawn to alter- 
native religious languages, Islamist ideas, or even to 
militancy goes unexplored. Instead Khalid stays on safe 
terrain, pointing to the obvious uses that local regimes 
have made of the specter of Islamic radicalism. 

Despite these contradictions, however, the book is a 
valuable rebuttal to sensational representations of Cen- 
tral Asia and a revealing introduction to the politics and 
historiography of Islam in the region. 

Rosert D. CREws 
Stanford University 


JEFFREY HaApLer. Muslims and Matriarchs: Cultural Re- 
silience in Indonesia through Jihad and Colonialism. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 211. 
$39.95. 


This important book not only takes up some of the cen- 
tral issues that have preoccupied scholars of Minangk- 
abau in the past but also strikes out in new directions. 
The title immediately points the reader toward existing 
analytical templates such as the interaction between Is- 
lam and local custom in central Sumatra, questions of 
continuity versus change in Indonesian history, and the 
impact in Minangkabau of both religious conflict and 
colonial intrusion. Certainly all these topics are dis- 
cussed and form part of the central argument which 
threads its way through Hadler’s seven chapters, but 
some of the most interesting and innovative parts of the 
book are not adequately reflected in its title. What Ha- 
dler succeeds in evoking is “a world of motion” which 
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draws us into the intimate spaces of Minangkabau life 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
traces many of the intersecting strands of Minangkabau 
thought as these were challenged and reshaped in the 
process of becoming “modern.” In this sense, and in its 
innovative juxtaposition of unexpected sources and 
close insights, the book deserves to be considered 
alongside other pioneering studies of change and mo- 
dernity in Southeast Asia such as Takashi Shiraishi’s An 
Age in Motion: Popular Radicalism in Java, 1912-1926 
(1990) and Anthony Milner’s The Invention of Politics 
in Colonial Malaya (2002). 

Hadler describes two questions as driving his re- 
search. These are firstly, why was it that Minangkabau 
produced so many “dynamic and ideologically diverse 
first-generation Indonesian leaders”; and secondly, 
how did the Minangkabau “matriarchate” survive the 
challenges it faced from colonialism and national gov- 
ernment? The answers to both questions, he argues, lie 
in the ideological struggle which began when Wahhabi 
thought was introduced to Minangkabau in the first de- 
cades of the twentieth century, and in the subsequent 
Padri War. The ideological perspectives of key thinkers 
and leaders from Minangkabau was forged, Hadler ar- 
gues, in the ferment of new ideas that reached right 
down to the level of the household and family as co- 
lonial rule intensified. Similarly, he suggests, dialogue 
with the Wahhabis and, in later years, the involvement 
of Minangkabau women in debates about the shape of 
the family gave the “matriarchate” a resilience which 
helped to preserve it in the face of colonial reforms. 

These are not the kind of arguments that lend them- 
selves to irrefutable proof and the evidence is neces- 
sarily suggestive, rather than conclusive. The “matri- 
archate” is how Hadler chooses to describe the 
matrilocal residence patterns and matrilineal inheri- 
tance practiced in central Sumatra, and the term im- 
plies a degree of homogeneity across time and locale 
that not all readers will find useful. The suggestion that 
a dynamic generation of Indonesian leaders who hailed 
from Minangkabau was “incubated” in the ferment of 
challenge and debate taking place in Minangkabau dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is per- 
suasive, but we may also wonder whether “contention 
unending” was not something that predated the Wah- 
habis. Disputation certainly manifested itself in earlier 
periods of Minangkabau history when the royal dynasty 
acted as mediators in the ritualized opposition between 
members of the two Minangkabau Jaras or moieties, a 
friction that often paralyzed movement between differ- 
ent regions in the highlands and intercourse with the 
coast. 

Anyone who has worked with the local and colonial 
sources for this period of Sumatran history will quickly 
recognize the depth of scholarship and knowledge of 
Minangkabau that Hadler brings to this study. He has 
unearthed a rich body of nineteenth and twentieth-cen- 
tury materials, such as the memoirs of the Padri leader 
Tuanku Imam Bonjol and the moderate religious 
scholar Syekh Jalaluddin. He also makes fruitful use of 
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newspapers, pamphlets, novels, and adat texts. One of 
his discoveries is the importance of a category of 
sources known as schoolschriften, or school writings of 
young Minangkabau students and teachers working in 
the colonial education system in the late nineteenth 
century. Not only does Hadler demonstrate that these 
materials help to usher in a new literary voice in Mi- 
nangkabau, he also reveals how Dutch colonial officials 
appropriated the text of schoolschriften and published 
them verbatim, although in Dutch translation and un- 
der their own names, in the raft of new colonial schol- 
arly journals that emerged in this period. This conclu- 
sion alone should change the way in which scholars 
approach these voluminous repositories of colonial 
knowledge. 

Hadler brings to his presentation a gift for the pithy 
phrase and some beautifully expressed passages such as 
his evocation of the “house memory” of Minangkabau 
families in which the house was “marked in blood and 
time.” This book is a considerable achievement that 
should be essential reading for anyone interested in the 
history of Minangkabau and in the wider discussion of 
modernity in Southeast Asia. 

JANE DRAKARD 
Monash University 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Ian McKay. Reasoning Otherwise: Leftists and the Peo- 
ple’s Enlightenment in Canada, 1890-1920. Toronto: 
Between the Lines. 2008. Pp. x, 643. $49.95. 


Tan McKay provides a reconnaissance of the beginnings 
of Canadian socialism—what he calls the “first forma- 
tion” of the Canadian left. In describing his project as 
a reconnaissance, McKay eschews the sentimentalism 
and sectarianism that have characterized so much of 
left scholarship. To reconnoiter something is to obtain 
information of military value about your enemy: “A left 
that understands its own past, that ‘acknowledges its 
own determination,’ has a far better chance of strategic 
interventions in the present” (p. 2). McKay’s ambition 
is to awaken in us a desire to rethink how and why we 
write history. It is a political project that is highly re- 
flexive, intellectually challenging, and_ historically 
grounded. 

The focus here is on the emotive force of ideas and 
of new ways of seeing. In compelling fashion, McKay 
shows us that early Canadian socialists saw themselves 
as the guardians of scientific evolutionary theory. The 
revolutionary science of social evolution provided them 
with a vocabulary and an alternative ideological frame- 
work through which the world could be understood. If 
Darwinism provided a vocabulary and frame for this 
new practice of leftism, it also afforded socialists with 
a sense of optimism that history was on their side. 
McKay discovers working-class autodidacts weaving 
evolutionary theory and revolutionary politics together 
into socialist Darwinism. The working-class enlighten- 
ment was therefore characterized by openness to sci- 
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ence and by new ways of thinking. An alternative dis- 
cursive space was thus opened up to critique industrial 
capitalism and the liberal order. 

On the whole, McKay shifts our attention from elec- 
toral politics or specific events toward the struggle to 
create an alternative language of politics. “Socialisms 
do not fall from the sky,” McKay observes. “They 
emerge, dialectically, from the practical experiences 
and problems confronted by human beings” (p. 118). 
This work provides us with an intellectual origin story 
for Canadian socialism. The achievements of early so- 
cialists were substantial, providing a “partial but invalu- 
able first draft of a genuine realm of freedom” (pp. 210- 
211). The first formation was particularly adept in 
“making socialists,” as this generational cohort would 
have a far-reaching impact on Canadian socialism and 
Canada itself. 

As a result, McKay rescues early socialists from ob- 
scurity and from the derision of those who question 
their views on religion, race, and gender. McKay spends 
a great deal of time showing us that the first formation 
was relatively enlightened on these fundamental issues. 
Indeed, he takes the movement’s organizational weak- 
ness, and its lack of links to Canadian trade unionism, 
as a point of strength. For example, it allowed Canadian 
socialists to resist Nativism and to forge links with 
South Asian immigrants in British Columbia. Early so- 
cialists were likewise free to oppose World War I. 
Whereas the war bitterly divided left movements 
throughout the Atlantic world, the war actually unified 
the Canadian left. This broad solidarity was on display 
in Winnipeg in 1919, an unprecedented “experiment in 
radical democracy” (p. 482). Once acquired, this new 
knowledge was not easily killed or suppressed. 

McKay’s book is essential reading for historians of 
labor and the left as well as of North American history 
more generally. It is one of those rare books that inspire 
you to throw out your undergraduate lecture notes and 
to start anew. That said, McKay’s focus on words and 
ideas leads him to emphasize individual “thinkers” 
rather than collective action. I am not altogether sure 
why McKay casts trade unions and laborism outside the 
house of socialism. Nor does he spend enough time on 
agrarian socialism. The resulting focus is decidedly ur- 
ban, with a clear preference for the socialist hall rather 
than the workplace. The agents of change are therefore 
restricted to a revolutionary and literate few. None of 
this, however, detracts in any way from what is a mon- 
umental study. I very much look forward to the next two 
books in McKay’s planned trilogy. Certainly, the left 
nationalists of the 1960s and 1970s who wrapped them- 
selves in the Canadian flag to do battle with U.S. cor- 
porations were not so very different from the first for- 
mation socialists who used scientific evolution as a 
rhetorical weapon to bludgeon their adversaries. 

By way of conclusion, we too live in a transformative 
age when working people and their unions are under 
siege and where the notion of the “blue collar middle 
class” is becoming an oxymoron. A book like this one 
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provides us with hope that it is still possible to reason 
and live otherwise. 
STEVEN HIGH 
Concordia University 


AriELA J. Gross. What Blood Won’t Tell: A History of 
Race on Trial in America. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 2008. Pp. x, 368. $29.95. 


In this book Ariela J. Gross provides a compelling ac- 
count of law’s role in the formation of race in the 
United States. Divided into eight chapters, the study 
begins with the theoretical claim that race is not simply 
a matter of heredity or law but also an important part 
of the “common sense” of average people, thereby con- 
stituting a social formation that is at once hegemonic 
and unstable (p. 10). To show just how unstable, Gross 
focuses on trials—not the usual landmark cases like 
Dred Scott and Plessy v. Ferguson, but a different type 
of legal proceeding: the “racial identity” trial designed 
to determine whether a particular person is white, 
black, or something else (p. 9). By recovering fascinat- 
ing tales of individuals whose racial identity was ques- 
tioned in court, Gross makes the convincing argument 
that legal adjudications of racial ambiguity were impor- 
tant precisely because they indicate the manner in 
which race was not simply “a fact of nature” or “prop- 
erty of blood” but “a powerful ideology” that incorpo- 
rated “appearance,” “performance,” “associations,” 
and “cultural practice” (pp. 8, 9). While other scholars, 
most notably Barbara J. Fields, have also stressed the 
ideological nature of race, it is Gross’s emphasis on cul- 
tural practice that helps to distinguish her book from 
other recent legal histories of racial formation, most 
notably Peggy Pascoe’s What Comes Naturally: Misce- 
genation Law and the Making of Race in America (2009). 
While Pascoe echoes Gross in asserting that law was 
critical to the “making” of race in the United States, 
Gross goes one step farther by showing how much of the 
“common sense” of race had relatively little to do with 
legal prohibitions against blood-mixing or miscegena- 
tion and more with the manner in which people be- 
haved and the company that they kept (p. 10). 
Indeed, the most fascinating chapters of Gross’s book 
are the ones dedicated to showing how racial determi- 
nations were made by witness testimony regarding the 
behavior of defendants, whether or not they could 
dance, for example, dancing being an indication that a 
defendant was white, or whether they associated with 
white or black people socially. Such cultural construc- 
tions of race not only affected the outcome of racial 
identity trials but ended up having a profound impact 
on designations of citizenship, a theme in Gross’s work 
that becomes particularly interesting when she broad- 
ens her focus from black/white relations in the Amer- 
ican South to battles over the status of Seminole Indi- 
ans in Oklahoma, Hawaiian Islanders, “high caste 
Hindu” immigrants, and Mexican Americans, making 
her book a truly national study. Over time, “law and 
local culture,” argues Gross, worked together to arti- 
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ficially thrust these people into subjective legal cate- 
gories, thereby denying them citizenship and, ulti- 
mately, reducing the “possibility of mixed, 
intermediate, and hybrid identities” in the United 
States (p. 12). 

An obvious choice for classes on race and the law, 
Gross’s text should also be of interest to college and 
graduate-level faculty teaching courses in American 
history, comparative racial formation, and cultural 
studies. Although similar in some ways to Michael Omi 
and Howard Winant’s Racial Formation in the United 
States: From the 1960s to the 1980s (1986), which also 
invokes the Gramscian notion of common sense to an- 
alyze race, Gross’s book is more detailed, better re- 
searched, and succeeds at showing how, precisely, com- 
mon sense—and law—worked to reinforce race as an 
ideology on the ground. This book provides a nice il- 
lustration of Stuart Hall’s thesis that Gramscian con- 
ceptions of ideology and culture are in fact critical to 
understanding both the construction of racial identity 
and the perpetuation of racial hierarchy. For anyone 
interested in a work that merges these theoretical con- 
cerns with compelling historical examples, Gross’s 
study should be required reading. 

ANDERS WALKER 
Saint Louis University School of Law 


STEPHEN M. FELDMAN. Free Expression and Democracy 
in America: A History. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 2008. Pp. 585. $55.00. 


Stephen M. Feldman has written a tome that can truly 
be termed “immense” in many ways: it is extremely 
hefty (at almost 600 pages of rather small type), it is 
extensively researched, it is highly erudite, and it is am- 
bitious in scope and scale, covering the entire United 
States from colonial days to the present. If Feldman’s 
book is sweeping, however, it is also sprawling, often so 
much so that is difficult to determine clearly what his 
focus is. And although his volume is filled with fasci- 
nating facts, the analysis can be repetitious and, above 
all, so gossamer-vague that readers may ultimately find 
themselves struggling to uncover meaningful and sub- 
stantive themes. Thus, it cannot be considered coinci- 
dental that the book has no real conclusions and 
scarcely any introduction. If almost everyone with a 
strong interest in American history will find substantial 
material of real value in this text, it is likely to be re- 
quired reading for hardly anyone. 

While, as Feldman’s title indicates, the study of “free 
expression” in American history at least vaguely con- 
nects much of the book, large parts of it read like a 
general American history, a general social history, a 
study of modernization, a history of the Supreme Court, 
and/or a history of racial discrimination. Massive 
amounts of reading and research have clearly gone into 
the project, and it is speckled with interesting quota- 
tions and incidents drawn from extraordinarily diverse 
sources, including archival materials, newspapers, col- 
lections of documents, books, and court rulings. Yet 
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many classic but still key materials for any in-depth 
study of the history of American free speech are never 
cited. Thus, the 1919-1920 Red Scare is discussed, but 
Robert K. Murray’s seminal Red Scare: A Study in Na- 
tional Hysteria, 1919-1920 (1955) is never mentioned; 
the same is true, in connection with Feldman’s discus- 
sion of World War I, of H. C. Peterson and Gilbert 
Fite’s Opponents of War, 1917-1918 (1957) and Melvyn 
Dubofsky’s We Shall Be All: A History of the Interna- 
tional Workers of the World (1969). To some extent, such 
omissions reflect that, especially for the period after 
1900, Feldman tends increasingly to focus on the role 
of the courts, especially the U.S. Supreme Court. But 
readers know that a great deal of action in the area of 
free speech has traditionally taken place in the streets, 
congressional hearings, and other non-legal venues. 

Feldman repeatedly seeks to use two overarching 
frameworks to hold together the massive and disparate 
material within the text. First of all, he argues that the 
United States has changed over time from a “republi- 
can democracy,” in which a small and homogenous elite 
maintained a relatively clear and “objective” theory of 
the “common good” to guide governmental policy in 
general and civil liberties policy in particular, to a “plu- 
ralist democracy,” in which the “good” has become the 
purely pragmatic and instrumental subjective result of 
the tug and pull of conflicting forces. Second, he sug- 
gests that the Supreme Court’s interpretations of the 
meaning of key civil liberties concepts such as freedom 
of speech invariably result from the interplay of “legal 
doctrine, the tradition of dissent, and the tradition of 
suppression,” which comprise “three intersecting axes 
that together determine the degree of free expression 
at any particular time in history” (p. 4). The problem 
with these frameworks is that, when applied to partic- 
ular situations, they often prove to be so vague as to 
explain very little. The objective meaning of the term 
“common good”—as understood prior to the twentieth 
century by an essentially white, male Anglo-Saxon 
elite—is never clearly defined (beyond the defense of 
private property), and, as Feldman admits, any consen- 
sus repeatedly broke down, as in the Alien and Sedition 
Acts controversy of the late 1790s, the bitter disputes 
during Andrew Jackson’s presidency, and, above all, the 
crisis over slavery that led to the Civil War. 

Invoking conflicting traditions of dissent and sup- 
pression provides little guidance as to why one gains 
ascendency over the other at any particular time, es- 
pecially since Feldman concedes on several occasions 
that, throughout American history, whether during pe- 
riods of “republican” or “pluralist” democracy, the Su- 
preme Court’s hand has tended to weigh heavily upon 
the balance scales in favor of the most powerful polit- 
ical forces. In sum, while Feldman has amassed a great 
deal of valuable material, his book would have bene- 
fited greatly from a sharper focus, a tougher editorial 
pen, and a far more concrete explanatory framework. 

ROBERT JusTIN GOLDSTEIN 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
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JosEPH M. HALL, Jr. Zamumo’s Gifts: Indian-European 
Exchange in the Colonial Southeast. (Early American 
Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 2009. Pp. x, 232. $37.50. 


Studies of material exchanges between Native Ameri- 
cans and Europeans have been a mainstay of historical 
analyses of the Southeast for almost a century. Despite 
such considerable research on the topic, prior studies 
lack the clarity, comprehensiveness, and theoretical so- 
phistication of Joseph M. Hall, Jr.’s present effort. 
Drawing its title from one of the first recorded direct 
exchanges between a Native leader, Zamumo, and Her- 
nando de Soto in 1540, Hall explores the various mean- 
ings placed upon items of exchange by both Natives and 
Europeans. His analysis suggests that underlying both 
Indian and European understandings of these ex- 
changes was an ever-present desire for power, influ- 
ence, and control—whether the objects exchanged 
were seen as cementing social ties, mutual social obli- 
gations, forms of reciprocity, or as commodities and 
sources of profit. Rather than perpetuating the discred- 
ited view that exchange led to the economic and po- 
litical subjugation of Native peoples, however, Hall 
contends “Indians continued to insist on practices that 
were both older than and distinct from European logics 
of the market” (p. 5) long after exposure to European 
capitalistic exchanges. 

The introduction and first chapter examine the na- 
ture of exchange among Native Americans prior to Eu- 
ropean contacts, stressing its central role in creating so- 
cial alliances, reinforcing political hierarchies, and 
demonstrating the ability of local leaders to control re- 
lationships with distant powers. Hall does an excellent 
job of summarizing archaeological evidence from Ca- 
hokia and Moundville to examine exchange during the 
pre-European contact Mississippian Period (circa 950- 
1500 c.£.). Building upon the theoretical model of gift 
exchange proposed by Marcel Mauss, Hall reconstructs 
Mississippian political economies as those in which par- 
ticipants were motivated to create and solidify webs of 
social interconnection linking giver and receiver rather 
than a quest for commodities or profit. As Hall explains, 
his “is a study of political economies more than com- 
mercial ones, a study of power more than prices” (p. 8). 
Rather than suggesting that the indigenous and Euro- 
pean rationales for exchange were mutually unintelli- 
gible, however, Hall demonstrates that the logics of 
each system penetrated the thinking of their trade part- 
ners, playing a critical role in the ethnogenesis of the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Catawbas, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
and even colonial Georgians and South Carolinians. 

In chapters two through seven Hall demonstrates 
how the cultural logic permeating these exchanges was 
impacted by the expectations of the other. For their 
part, Natives used European items as new elements in 
pre-existing exchange networks. However, such efforts 
were to foster direct and indirect long-term impacts on 
Native societies. Exchanges with Europeans became an 
increasingly essential component of Native American 
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political economies but simultaneously left them sus- 
ceptible to the inherent vicissitudes of transatlantic 
trade networks largely dependent upon political rela- 
tions between European powers. Individual chapters 
highlight the expanding role European items were to 
have in Native statecraft and household economies, 
with Hall focusing specific attention on Creek commu- 
nities along the Tallapoosa River. Throughout these 
discussions Hall highlights both Native and European 
attempts to play their trading partners against each 
other to advance their own regional interests. Hall dem- 
onstrates that by the early eighteenth century, slave 
raids, direct trade that circumvented indigenous elites, 
and a series of genocidal wars reshaped cultural bound- 
aries, regional alliances, ethnic identities, as well as po- 
litical and domestic economies. In the end, Hall con- 
tends, “exchange held much different meanings and 
ends for southeastern Indians. Trade did not build em- 
pires; it supported local interests and regional alli- 
ances” (p. 147). 

Throughout these chapters and in his conclusion Hall 
emphasizes the European desire to unify, classify, and 
pacify disparate indigenous groups. This discussion 
parallels Neal L. Whitehead’s seminal article, “Tribes 
Make States and States Make Tribes: Warfare and the 
Creation of Colonial Tribes and States in Northeastern 
South America” (1992), and reference to this work 
would have provided Hall with additional support for 
these perspectives. However, Hall should be com- 
mended for not fully placing causality for these changes 
in European hands, stating, “Creek insistence on older 
patterns of reciprocity and multilateralism forced their 
colonial neighbors to accept the fact that partners in 
exchange could not dictate, only influence. The webs of 
empire had many strands in the Southeast, but Creeks 
and their neighbors ensured that it was often difficult 
to find where the center lay” (p. 169). 

This is a fascinating, well-researched, and extremely 
well-written volume that accomplishes a great deal. 
However, Hall is perhaps a bit too willing to rely on a 
diffusionist and Cahokia-centric understanding of Mis- 
sissippian political economies and their geographical 
expansion (pp. 16-32). As a historian, it is understand- 
able that Hall may not be familiar with these debates 
within archaeology, but readers should be cautioned 
that there are several competing explanations for the 
Mississippian expansion that differ markedly from that 
adopted by Hall. Despite this relatively minor issue, this 
book will most certainly have immense and immediate 
impacts on historians, anthropologists, archaeologists, 
and others interested in the nature of exchange in the 
colonial Southeast. 

CAMERON B. WESSON 


Epwarp J. Casuin. Guardians of the Valley: Chickasaws 
in Colonial South Carolina and Georgia. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 196. 
$29.95. 
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In this posthumously published book, Edward J. Cashin 
tells the story of the “Lower” Chickasaws, who mi- 
grated east from their ancestral homelands in Missis- 
sippi and founded new settlements near the falls of the 
Savannah River. Not only did the Savannah River 
Chickasaws survive, but they appear to have thrived for 
much of the eighteenth century, owing to a mutually 
beneficial relationship with their Euro-American 
neighbors and the goodwill they earned in service to 
both colonies. The Chickasaws’ contributions to the de- 
fense of South Carolina and Georgia, Cashin argues, 
made them indispensable allies and distinguished them 
as “guardians” of the Savannah River valley. 

Cashin first examines the circumstances surrounding 
the Chickasaws’ exodus to the east. He illustrates that 
the Carolina-Chickasaw trade alliance, established 
around the turn of the eighteenth century, endured 
through the tumult of the Yamasee War and caused 
Chickasaw leaders to look to the Carolinians for sup- 
port when French-allied Choctaws began attacking 
them in 1720. Three years later a Chickasaw delegation 
led by Squirrel King accepted Governor Francis Nichol- 
son’s offer to relocate on the Savannah River. Under 
Squirrel King’s leadership, the Lower Chickasaws 
served the South Carolina colony faithfully beginning in 
the 1720s by escorting traders, providing intelligence, 
and by twice invading Florida. 

The establishment of Georgia in 1733 solidified the 
Chickasaws’ reputation as guardians of the valley. In 
1736 the Georgians founded the town of Augusta, 
which attracted Chickasaws to the south side of the Sa- 
vannah River and made them the object of a contest 
between the two colonies for control of Indian affairs. 
Hoping to lure them back, in 1737 the Carolinians 
granted the Chickasaws a reserve of land exceeding 
twenty thousand acres, but the Chickasaws continued to 
make use of land on both sides of the river and an- 
swered both colonies’ calls for military assistance. 
Chickasaws assembled to confront the slave rebels at 
Stono in 1739, saw action at the siege of St. Augustine 
in 1740, and assisted in repelling the Spanish invasion 
of St. Simons Island two years later. 

Though the Anglo-Chickasaw alliance held for much 
of the eighteenth century, the relationship at times was 
problematic, reflecting Chickasaw awareness of their 
self interest. Importantly, the Chickasaws’ relationship 
with South Carolina Governor James Glen proved un- 
satisfactory because of the favoritism Glen bestowed 
upon the Choctaws and other enemies. Nevertheless, 
Squirrel King managed to keep the Anglo-Chickasaw 
alliance together, and, after his death in 1755, his suc- 
cessors came to the colonies’ defense repeatedly during 
the French and Indian War, most conspicuously during 
the two invasions of Cherokee country in 1760 and 
1761. 

As was often the case in colonial North America, co- 
existence between the Indians and Euro-Americans be- 
came increasingly difficult, primarily because of the col- 
onists’ insatiable appetite for land. Beginning in the 
1750s, nearby residents began carving up the Chickasaw 
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reserve in Carolina. As this activity called into question 
Chickasaw land title, in 1766 the South Carolina gov- 
ernment surveyed two small tracts for them totaling a 
mere 800 acres. Finally, the American Revolution has- 
tened the demise of the Savannah River settlements, as 
most Chickasaws, seeking to avoid bloodshed, “quietly 
slipped away” and rejoined their countrymen in the 
West (p. 135). Most remained neutral in the conflict, 
but a conspicuous few fought for the British, thereby 
seeming to justify South Carolina’s confiscation of 
Chickasaw lands. When the Chickasaws petitioned to 
get their land back after the war, the Carolinians pre- 
dictably denied their request and so the Savannah River 
Chickasaws’ story would appear to end, but for tanta- 
lizing evidence indicating that some of their descen- 
dents currently remain in the area. 

In the book’s preface Cashin proudly tells the story 
of his adoption by the Chickasaw Nation and the new 
name they bestowed upon him: “One Who Tells an Im- 
portant Story.” This is undoubtedly deserved, for the 
Chickasaws are still woefully underrepresented in the 
literature on Southeastern Indians and Cashin’s 
smooth narrative achieves much by presenting familiar 
events from the Lower Chickasaws’ frame of reference. 
Still, the limitations of the book make it likely that 
Cashin’s word on the subject will not be the last. Those 
who follow in his footsteps will undoubtedly draw more 
extensively on ethnographic evidence to present this 
history more in a manner by which the Chickasaws 
themselves understood it, and avoid the pitfalls of de- 
picting Chickasaw actions as mere “contributions” to 
colonial development. In a similar vein, much more 
could have been done to disentangle the Lower Chicka- 
saws from the historical narratives of the colonies, as 
well as those of the Creeks and Cherokees, which often 
subsume the Chickasaw story, That aside, this book is 
a welcome addition to the growing corpus of literature 
on Chickasaw history and offers lasting testimony that, 
in his role as historian, Cashin deserves to be remem- 
bered in his own way as a “guardian of the valley.” 

STEVEN C. HAHN 
St. Olaf College 


SHERI Marie SHucK-HALL. Journey to the West: The Al- 
abama and Coushatta Indians. (Civilization of the 
American Indian, number 256.) Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 278. $34.95. 


Sheri Marie Shuck-Hall’s book is a carefully researched 
and ably written ethnohistory of the Alabamas and 
Coushattas, Native Americans who today maintain 
small reservation communities in Texas and Louisiana. 
She defines their history in terms of diaspora and di- 
plomacy. Alabamas and Coushattas managed to survive 
and maintain their identity, she argues, by being willing 
to migrate when threatened by Europeans and by form- 
ing and carefully managing alliances with larger, stron- 
ger peoples. While many tribes adopted these tactics, 
Shuck-Hall suggests that the Alabamas and Coushattas 
became particularly skilled practitioners. 
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The Alabamas and Coushattas coalesced out of the 
fragments of earlier Mississippian chiefdoms located in 
separate corners of the South. Prior to European col- 
onization, Alabama ancestors lived in eastern Alabama 
and western Mississippi, while the Coushattas were part 
of the Coste chiefdom in eastern Tennessee. In the sey- 
enteenth century, European disease and the Indian 
slave trade shattered these chiefdoms, leading the Ala- 
bamas and Coushattas, like many other Native groups, 
to migrate in search of safer homes. They met as ref- 
ugees in central Alabama in a fertile region near the 
junction of the Alabama, Coosa, and Tallapoosa Riv- 
ers. There they created new communities and formed 
an alliance baséd on linguistic similarities, their com- 
mon Mississippian background, and the need of both 
for friends in a very dangerous world. 

Once established, the partnership flourished. The 
Alabamas and Coushattas’ new homeland was ideally 
situated for trade with both French and English colo- 
nies, and they appear to have made the most of the sit- 
uation. They forged strong ties with the French, inviting 
them to build a fort in their territory, but when it suited 
their needs they also cultivated the English. Like other 
Native peoples in the region, they became adept at play- 
ing one colonial power off the other in order to win the 
best possible trade terms while minimizing violent con- 
flict. Meanwhile, they joined the emerging Creek Con- 
federacy, forming a significant part of what Europeans 
called the Upper Creeks. Over the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century Alabamas and Coushattas became able 
diplomats, negotiating an unstable political landscape 
with great creativity. 

Their advantageous position, however, relied upon 
the rivalry between Britain and France, and that rivalry 
did not last. When British victory in the Seven Years 
War ended French power in the Southeast, the Ala- 
bamas and Coushattas lost control of their European 
relations. In response, they began a second migration as 
much of the tribe abandoned the Creek Confederacy 
and moved west to regroup in Spanish Louisiana. A few 
decades later, the majority of the Alabamas and Cous- 
hattas repeated the process, migrating to Texas after 
Louisiana became part of the United States and Amer- 
ican settlers began to crowd their homelands. Through 
this repeated experience of exile, Shuck-Hall argues, 
Alabamas and Coushattas forged an abiding sense of 
themselves as a people. 

In Texas, the Alabamas and Coushattas entered a sit- 
uation that would test their political skills to the utmost. 
By the early nineteenth century, east Texas had become 
a refuge for a great many displaced Indian peoples, in- 
cluding Cherokees, Shawnees, Delawares, and Kick- 
apoos. Soon it began to attract an increasing number of 
Anglo-Americans as well, settlers who would come into 
conflict with both their Indian neighbors and the Mex- 
ican government. In the Texas War of Independence, 
the Alabamas and Coushattas remained neutral, at the 
same time distancing themselves from Indians whom 
white Texans considered threatening. Helping white 
settlers during the war, they gained a reputation for be- 
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ing friendly and “civilized.” As a result, they managed 
to avoid much of the vicious anti-Indian violence that 
followed Texas independence when whites led by Pres- 
ident Mirabeau B. Lamar sought to drive Native Amer- 
icans from the new republic. Meanwhile, Alabama and 
Coushatta leaders worked tirelessly to secure perma- 
nent rights to their Texas land. Finally, in the 1850s, 
after much further political maneuvering, they gained 
ownership of a small reserve, which today remains the 
home of the Alabama-Coushatta Tribe of Texas. 
Shuck-Hall ends her history in the mid-nineteenth 
century, sketching later developments in a brief epi- 
logue. A more thorough discussion of the tribe’s mod- 
ern history would have been welcome. While diaspora 
may no longer have been the defining experience of the 
Alabamas and Coushattas once they secured their land, 
the political skills Shuck-Hall identifies certainly would 
have continued to be tested in the modern era. This is 
only a small complaint, however, as the book represents 
a significant contribution to the literature on tribal co- 
alescence, the colonial South, and southeastern Indian 
studies. 
ANDREW DENSON 
Western Carolina University 


KATHLEEN L. HULL. Pestilence and Persistence: Yosemite 
Indian Demography and Culture in Colonial California. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 374. $45.00. 


The problem of American Indian mortality has chal- 
lenged historians, anthropologists, archeologists, epi- 
demiologists, and demographers for decades. In one 
classic formulation, the irresistible power of European 
pathogens devastated non-immune American popula- 
tions and undermined their cultures. Since the 1990s, 
however, this grand narrative has received increasing 
critique. Some scholars have argued that mortality was 
a contingent process, dependent on both the specific 
circumstances of pre-contact populations and the de- 
tails of the colonial encounter. Others have argued that 
resilient Indian cultures adapted creatively to the new 
conditions. Definitive answers remain elusive because 
of limitations of extant sources. 

Kathleen L. Hull’s analysis of the Yosemite Indians 
provides a valuable addition to this literature. The final 
outcomes are known: whites seized the valley and the 
Awahnichi died, moved to reservations, or assimilated 
into other Indian bands. But unlike most other sites in 
the Americas and the Pacific, where microbes and hu- 
mans arrived simultaneously, here the microbes and hu- 
mans arrived in distinct waves, providing Hull with an 
opportunity to disentangle the consequences of these 
colonial assaults on Indian populations and cultures. 
Hull makes her case by drawing on all possible sources: 
historical records, oral histories, archeological remains, 
and demographic modeling. One of the most useful as- 
pects of this book is the author’s explicit discussion of 
the value and limitations of her sources. To overcome 
the limitations of any single source, Hull synthesized 
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multiple examples of each kind of evidence. For in- 
stance, to reconstruct past population sizes, she per- 
formed quantitative analyses of two archeological mea- 
sures: the numbers and age of stone flakes left over 
from tool making, and the changing occupancy status of 
various habitation sites. Confirming the correlation of 
these two measures, she reconstructed a 5,000-year 
record of population size. 

Hull found that the population of the Yosemite val- 
ley peaked around 4.p. 500 before experiencing a 35 
percent to 40 percent drop between 500 and 675, and 
then another 30 percent drop by 1000. These experi- 
ences equipped the Awahnichi with strategies for man- 
aging population loss. And so, when a fatal “black sick- 
ness” struck around 1790, the survivors fled from the 
valley to the eastern face of the Sierras and joined other 
groups, especially the Mono Lake Paiute. Hull’s syn- 
thesis of historical and archeological sources reveals 
what followed. Under the leadership of Chief Tenaya, 
the Awahnichi returned to the Yosemite Valley by 1820 
and reconstituted as much as possible their lives and 
settlements. A thorough analysis of one pre- and one 
post-epidemic site, including layout, tool production, 
and plant and animal remains, suggests that cultural 
practices survived the epidemic nearly intact. But then 
white migrants arrived. Responding to increasing In- 
dian raids on encroaching miners, the Mariposa Bat- 
talion entered the valley in March 1851; tourists soon 
followed. By 1900 only a few Awahnichi remained in the 
valley. Equipped with this reconstructed narrative, Hull 
argues that epidemic-induced population loss did not 
doom the Awahnichi. The Indians and their cultural 
practices adapted and endured. It was only the subse- 
quent white incursion that dealt a final blow. 

Although focused on the Yosemite Valley, Hull takes 
up major questions of colonialism. She compares the 
Awahnichi experience to ten other cases, from the Iro- 
quois to the Pueblo. The comparisons demonstrate how 
the details and outcomes of encounter varied between 
different tribes and sites, providing evidence against 
homogenous models of virgin soil epidemics. They also 
demonstrate “the ability of people to adapt to changing 
circumstances—or, more correctly, the ability of the na- 
tive people to make decisions, chart their own course, 
and persist in the midst of colonial upheaval, often 
drawing on a dynamic long-term history and inherent 
cultural flexibility in order to do so” (pp. 281-282). This 
introduces her critique of the concept of colonialism: by 
focusing on colonial encounters and their aftermath, 
scholars all too often disregard native prehistories and 
the significance of them on the outcomes of encounter. 

Scholars of Indian history and of colonialism more 
broadly will learn much from Hull’s work. However, her 
focus on archeological methods introduces two prob- 
lems. First, the detailed analyses of settlement sites and 
remains will only engage the most interested readers. 
While it is possible to skim this material and still absorb 
the primary arguments, it is difficult for non-experts to 
assess her analyses of population size and cultural per- 
sistence. Were past Awahnichi populations really sub- 
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stantially larger? Did cultural practices essentially en- 
dure despite the epidemic? If Hull’s archeological 
arguments here are correct, then her conclusions about 
contingency and Indian agency follow logically. Taking 
her archeology on faith, I found this book to be a valu- 
able contribution to the growing literature on the com- 
plexity of encounters between Europeans and Indians, 
a field that needs such nuanced interdisciplinary anal- 
yses of history, anthropology, and archeology. 

Davip S. JonEs 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


KevIN Kenny. Peaceable Kingdom Lost: The Paxton 
Boys and the Destruction of William Penn’s Holy Exper- 
iment. New York: Oxford University Press. 2009. Pp. 
viii, 294. $29.95. 


In the spring of 1701, proprietor William Penn nego- 
tiated a treaty with Pennsylvania’s Native peoples in the 
hope that the two sides could “live in true Friendship 
and Amity as one People” (p. 11). Kevin Kenny chron- 
icles the violent disintegration of Penn’s “utopian vi- 
sion” of Euro-American and Indian peaceful coexist- 
ence (p. 2). From the expansion of Euro-American land 
speculation and encroachment during the opening de- 
cades of the eighteenth-century through the patrioti- 
cally sanctioned Indian killings of the American Rev- 
olution, Kenny’s five-part work traces the tragic 
narrative of Indian and white relations in Penn’s 
Woods. 

Part one, “False Dawns,” examines the factors un- 
dermining Penn’s efforts to maintain peaceful colonial 
relations. Kenny argues that Penn’s own land specula- 
tion, Ulster Presbyterian encroachments, the inability 
of the Quaker-controlled Pennsylvania Assembly to ex- 
tend its political authority into the colony’s frontier, 
and controversial treaties (especially the infamous 1737 
Walking Purchase) exacerbated tensions between 
Pennsylvania’s Indians and colonists. As Pennsylvania 
attempted to remove squatters and improve frontier re- 
lations, Indian threats sparked western demands for the 
improvement of defenses, cessation of Indian negoti- 
ations, and greater political representation. 

Part two, “Theatre of Bloodshed and Rapine,” 
chronicles the tumult surrounding the French and In- 
dian War on Pennsylvania’s frontier. The contest for 
the Ohio Country provided an opportunity for regional 
Indians to reverse their territorial losses and the result- 
ing attacks further eroded frontier relations. As west- 
ern communities experienced devastating Indian raids, 
the factionalized Pennsylvania Assembly faced pres- 
sure to allocate taxes for backcountry defenses, but the 
unwillingness of the Penn family to accede to the tax- 
ation of their lands delayed these efforts. The 1758 
Treaty of Easton temporarily ended the bloodshed, but 
the inability of Pennsylvania’s government to mobilize 
wartime resources further weakened frontier relations. 

Part three, “Zealots,” traces the creation of the Pax- 
ton militia amid the violence unleashed by Pontiac’s 
Rebellion. Incited by continued encroachments and the 
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termination of gift and powder exchanges, Pennsylva- 
nia’s Indians reignited their campaign. As the debate 
over the source and level of defense funding raged, 
western leaders organized community militias to con- 
front the Indian threat. While the Paxton militia 
clashed with regional Indians, Pennsylvania officials at- 
tempted to re-establish peaceful frontier relations and 
protect the colony’s “Friendly Indians.” In December 
of 1763, the Paxton Boys savagely murdered twenty Co- 
nestoga Indians and targeted Moravian Indians shel- 
tered in Philadelphia. The large force of Paxton Boys 
approaching menacingly sent Philadelphians into a 
panic and forced the Pennsylvania Assembly to mobi- 
lize the city’s resources. After issuing an arrest warrant 
for the Paxton leaders and confronting the Penn fam- 
ily’s continued resistance to contributing money to the 
colony’s defense, citizens, including many Quakers, 
mustered in defense of Philadelphia. 

In Part four, “War of Words,” Kenny recounts the 
post-Conestoga massacre rhetorical battle between the 
Paxton Boys and their critics. After halting their march 
on Philadelphia, Paxton leaders issued A Declaration 
and Remonstrance of the Distressed and Bleeding Fron- 
tier Inhabitants of the Province of Pennsylvania (1764), 
justifying their recent actions, detailing their griev- 
ances, and outlining their demands. After rejecting the 
notion of “Friendly Indians,” the Paxton leaders de- 
nounced Quaker passivity and wartime Indian collu- 
sion. Led by Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania’s leaders 
issued a series of pamphlets accusing the Paxton Boys 
of cowardice for murdering the Conestoga and defend- 
ing the concept of “Friendly Indians” and Quaker lead- 
ership. After the Penn family’s repeated resistance to 
the taxation of their landholdings and financially mo- 
tivated support of the Paxton Boys, Franklin and his 
allies pushed to have Pennsylvania put under the direct 
governance of the crown. 

Part five, “Revolutionaries,” relates the devastating 
consequences of the Paxton raids and the failure of 
Pennsylvania to punish the culprits. Emboldened by the 
ineffective colonial response, the Paxton Boys contin- 
ued to encroach on Indian land, laying claim to Cones- 
toga Indiantown and the Wyoming Valley. As the Penn 
family and Connecticut’s Susquehanna Company vied 
over the Wyoming Valley, the Paxton Boys emerged as 
key players in the competition. Angered by the Penn 
family’s land policies, the Paxton Boys sided with the 
Connecticut land company. As the revolutionary rhet- 
oric intensified and the Penn family increasingly be- 
came associated with British interests, the Paxton Boys 
backed the patriot cause, transforming themselves from 
a murderous mob into the vanguard of the revolution. 
Kenny points out that their loyalty was motivated by 
desires for personal security and Indian revenge, not 
patriotic idealism. Nevertheless, the Paxton Boys’ ide- 
ology and tactics emerged as the definition of frontier 
patriotism. 

Much of the material covered in this book has been 
chronicled elsewhere, but Kenny’s fluid prose makes his 
a very entertaining account. By emphasizing backcoun- 
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try violence, Kenny’s work diverges from recent bor- 
derland historiography focused of cooperation and 
cross-cultural exchange. The primary weakness is the 
author’s monolithic and oversimplistic depiction of 
Pennsylvania’s Ulster Presbyterians as a hyperviolent, 
racist, and avaricious cabal bent on toppling Penn’s bi- 
racial paradise. In the end, Kenny masterfully weaves 
the perspectives of Pennsylvania’s westerners, colonial 
leaders, and native peoples to craft a compellingly 
tragic narrative. 

KevIN T. BARKSDALE 

Marshall University 


SARAH HAND MeEAcuao. Every Home a Distillery: Alco- 
hol, Gender, and Technology in the Colonial Chesapeake. 
(Early America: History, Context, Culture.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 187. 
$48.00. 


Focusing on the understudied topic of the production 
of alcoholic beverages in the colonial Chesapeake, this 
book promotes the thesis that from the late seventeenth 
century to the late eighteenth century, women pro- 
duced alcoholic beverages but men became the domi- 
nant producers after that, a shift that “lagged behind 
Europe, New England, and the Middle Colonies, in 
terms both of who was making alcoholic drinks and of 
how they were making them” (p. 3). Sarah Hand 
Meacham gives conflicting reasons for this delay. Im- 
migration patterns and a dispersed population preoc- 
cupied with tobacco monoculture kept men from the 
practice before the mid-eighteenth century (p. 26). The 
change that did occur, however, came about not be- 
cause of increased population density or crop diversi- 
fication but because of scientific and technological ad- 
vances “that led men in Europe and America to claim 
that alcoholic beverage production was chemistry, not 
cookery, and belonged to men’s domain” (p. 135). 

The story Meacham’s book actually tells differs from 
these bold claims. Before the mid-eighteenth century, 
both men and women in the Chesapeake did, in fact, 
produce alcoholic beverages. Middling or lower-status 
women made fermented beverages for home use. Large 
planters made fermented and distilled beverages for 
home use and for sale, usually to middling or lower- 
status households whose homemade supply had run 
out. Neither group of producers made beer with 
hops—an indicator of the colonists’ backwardness—al- 
though they did make it with other ingredients, like per- 
simmons. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, middling or lower-sta- 
tus men began to produce alcoholic beverages, taking 
advantage of the plethora of print information emanat- 
ing from England that explained recent improved tech- 
niques and equipment to men wanting to produce al- 
cohol for more than everyday household use. These 
men, like the wealthy planters before them, consumed 
their beverages at home and traded and sold quantities 
to their neighbors. While this change relieved some 
women of the task of brewing and cidering for home 
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consumption, more importantly, it undercut the com- 
mercial profits that had previously belonged exclusively 
to wealthy planters. 

As more men engaged in the commercial production 
of alcoholic beverages, the kinds of beverages they pro- 
duced also changed. After mid-century, Chesapeake 
colonists preferred distilled beverages, particularly 
rum. Supply, it seems, approximated demand, although 
it is unclear which led. It might very well have been de- 
mand, as distilled beverages had a much longer shelf 
life and higher alcohol content than fermented bever- 
ages. Rum, after all, was the active ingredient in the 
much-loved “punch.” 

All of the above is to say that this book contains in- 
teresting information about regional alcohol produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption that is underserved 
by a thesis that should have been more carefully con- 
sidered. The real story here is not the unconvincing tale 
of women’s work being stolen by men but a complex and 
subtle tale of the relationship among production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption and how that relationship 
changed as people, their culture, and their environment 
changed. Many of the elements to that story are 
present, but the author’s steady gaze on gendered pro- 
duction prevented her from seeing the truer alignment. 

No book is a sole endeavor. An author needs editors 
to help her steer clear in those inevitable moments 
when clarity seems all but lost and confusion seems to 
reign. Such was apparently not the case with this vol- 
ume. In addition to the unworkable thesis, many con- 
flicting statements exist in addition to the ones refer- 
enced above. For example, colonists, the reader is told, 
“had little to drink that was not alcoholic” (p. 3) be- 
cause “the water in the Tidewater was unhealthy at 
best” (p. 12). A few pages later, however, the text states, 
“In the early seventeenth century, the colonists were ‘a 
colony [of] water drinkers’ because they had so few 
women” (p. 31). Although the introduction and con- 
clusion announce the Chesapeake region to be a cen- 
tury behind Europeans and other colonists, chapter six 
shows quite clearly that colonists were purchasing up- 
to-date English advice literature of two kinds: cookery 
books with recipes for home alcohol production (sug- 
gesting that women in England, as well as women in the 
Chesapeake, were still making alcoholic beverages at 
home) and cidering and distilling books for men (in- 
dicating that men in England and the Chesapeake were 
embracing the newest ideas and practices at the same 
time.) Stylistically, confusing prose and redundancy are 
frequent, as, for example, multiple repetitions of the 
statement that taverns were licensed by men and man- 
aged by women in chapter four, when one or two would 
have sufficed. Factual errors also exist. Much of the 
above could have been—and should have been—pre- 
vented by the editorial staff. 

TrRupDY EDEN 
University of Northern Iowa 


ELLEN HartIGAN-O’Connor. The Ties That Buy: 
Women and Commerce in Revolutionary America. (Early 
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American Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 2009. Pp. 253. $39.95. 


Ellen Hartigan-O’Connor’s focus in this well-written, 
well-researched, and insightful book is deceptively sim- 
ple. She examines women and commerce in Newport, 
Rhode Island, and Charleston, South Carolina. But she 
weaves a much more complicated tale. Like other his- 
torians, she questions the early nineteenth-century di- 
vide between public and private, and the idealized im- 
age of wives as nurturing mothers firmly ensconced in 
a home headed by a working husband who sought ref- 
uge within; unlike other historians, she challenges the 
notion that women lost ground in this ideological shift. 
She does so by looking at working women’s economic 
activities in the marketplace and arguing that “women 
were not exempt from... urban life; they were central 
to [it]” (p. 12). 

The author begins by analyzing “housefuls” rather 
than households, and the distinction is crucial to her 
arguments. Housefuls were uniquely urban arrange- 
ments of several small households living together in the 
same rented house. Housefuls, often multiracial collec- 
tives of male and female-headed families and single 
women, provided women with productive links to life in 
the city. Because housefuls were temporary and 
changeable, they weakened gender hierarchies and 
over time challenged patriarchal authority. More im- 
portantly, women, by choice and by necessity (these 
women were often poor and vulnerable—to her credit, 
the author does not replace one idealized vision with 
another) created pockets of local economic and cultural 
networks. From this literal and figurative foundation, 
Hartigan-O’Connor moves on to explore the economic 
opportunities for women within and without the house- 
ful. 

As the country shifted to a capitalist economy, 
women linked home with local, interstate, and trans- 
atlantic markets by running boarding houses and work- 
ing as shopkeepers, as teachers, and as seamstresses. 
Other historians have used these same occupations to 
explore the way women challenged gender roles, but 
they categorized these activities as culturally safe do- 
mestic duties that took women only so far from their 
gender roles. Urban working women explicitly used the 
language of commercial service and not of family ob- 
ligation as they plied their skills in the modern mar- 
ketplace. Indeed, “putting a monetary value on wom- 
en’s domestic work ... changed how these skills were 
perceived and how they fit into people’s economic lives” 
(p. 40). Beyond that, women became actively engaged 
in the credit system that drove the economies of port 
cities. As they bought goods to sell in their shops and 
as they created vital credit connections to buy those 
goods, women were drawn into complex, diverse eco- 
nomic relationships. This was a “heterosocial picture of 
credit rather than one of gendered isolation” (p. 90). 
Beyond that, credit meant economic power, and for 
women with no political power this was important. Un- 
like the women isolated in their homes who seemingly 
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had no need for and no concept of money, urban 
women used money every day. They learned how to 
value earnings, assess prices, and negotiate contracts 
because city life demanded mastery over their financial 
lives. Even if they saw themselves as stewards of family 
resources, they viewed their lives through the lens of 
new economic conditions and their skills at handling 
money as a source of pleasure and _ self-confi- 
dence—and not as evidence of their subordinate social 
position. 

Hartigan-O’Connor explicitly challenges the notion 
of women as frivolous shoppers and instead sees this 
activity for urban women as creating often far-flung 
connections and engagements in the transatlantic world 
of goods. They became immersed in the language of 
consumption through information sharing of many 
kinds—which was especially important for women who 
did not travel as much as men. They created commu- 
nities of astute and practical women. They used their 
sharply honed shopping skills, skills that brought 
women “into the heart of urban commerce” (p. 160), to 
publicly display their frugality and restraint (skills nec- 
essary for survival). 

Having convinced us of the importance of urban 
women’s engagement with capitalism, Hartigan- 
O’Connor moves to the “fizzling of female consumer 
citizenship” (p. 163). In the early nineteenth century 
the politics of material goods did not translate into a 
political voice as it did for revolutionary women. In the 
“Republic of Goods,” it would seem that women were 
hoisted on their own petard. In the aftermath of the 
War of 1812, leaders defined goods as corrupt luxuries, 
credit as a dangerous snare, and shopping as a purely 
feminized leisure activity. By privileging political com- 
munities, leaders marginalized other communities 
formed around the acquisition and display of goods— 
those communities that working women so assiduously 
created. Political language shifted from consumer to 
producer, and producers were men. From this arose the 
nineteenth-century middle-class household character- 
ized by female dependence. 

Hartigan-O’Connor ends, however, with the argu- 
ment that women’s economic activities were always a 
vital part of the commercial world of the port cities— 
that the networks and connections they created were 
central to the political, economic, and social life of 
those cities. This positive spin is a bit confusing because 
I am not sure if she is arguing that there was or was not 
a private/public divide. The final chapter would suggest 
there was such a divide, but she takes great pains 
throughout to argue that there was not. Did the two 
versions of women’s lives sit uncomfortably side by 
side? She does a great job of discussing race, class, and 
gender, but perhaps an even stronger focus on class and 
a clearer chronology might have answered this ques- 
tion. Also, while I appreciated her comparison of New- 
port and Charleston, I wished for a more thorough en- 
gagement with the consequences of the similarities and 
differences between them. Ultimately, Hartigan- 
O’Connor’s book is complex and important; it should 
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be required reading for anyone interested in women’s 
history, gender history, consumer culture, and the early 
republic. 
VIVIAN BRUCE CONGER 
Ithaca College 


VIVIAN Bruce Concer. The Widows’ Might: Widowhood 
and Gender in Early British America. New York: New 
York University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 244. $48.00. 


Early American historians have tended to consider wid- 
ows primarily in terms of their status: either as poor 
“relicts” or as liberated femmes sole. Vivian Bruce Con- 
ger focuses her attention on widows’ own desires. 
Through an extensive study of widows’ wills, Conger 
creatively demonstrates the ways that those widows’ 
testamentary decisions reflected their ideals for family 
and community relationships. 

Scholars have long deliberated whether women’s sta- 
tus rose or fell throughout the colonial period. Conger 
places herself squarely in the camp of those who argue 
that women’s power in the community and household 
did not decline over time. Instead, she suggests, wid- 
owed women were able to “[shape] familial, kin, and 
community structures, as they understood them” (p. 8). 
As new heads of households, these women became “vir- 
tual fathers” (p. 154), and thereby felt free to partici- 
pate more extensively in the community than their mar- 
ried counterparts. Like married women, widows were 
subject to the patriarchal expectations of early Amer- 
ican societies and governments. Courts and children 
might try to block widows’ attempts to control their es- 
tates even when these women were no longer formally 
controlled by coverture. “Even so, in comparison with 
other colonial women, widows enjoyed great powers” 
(p. 155). Widows used these powers, Conger argues, in 
order to give other women more economic indepen- 
dence. 

The base of the book is a solid foundation of quan- 
titative work done in Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
South Carolina. Conger then weaves this material to- 
gether with narrative, often prescriptive, sources to ex- 
plain the cultural context for women’s decisions. Chap- 
ter one, for example, demonstrates the conflicting 
messages widows received about whether to remarry in 
order to safely contain their sexual impulses or to re- 
main widows in order to preserve their children’s pat- 
rimony from stepfathers. Yet Conger’s own research 
shows that women’s decision to remarry was largely in- 
formed by their wealth, the age of their children, and 
their locale (widows in the Chesapeake and South 
Carolina were far more likely to remarry than those in 
Massachusetts). The relationship between the advice 
literature and remarriage patterns is not precisely clear 
in this instance. Overall, however, Conger finds that 
there were few striking regional differences between 
the north and the south. 

Women who resisted the advice to marry often had 
to struggle with the court system to obtain the auton- 
omy that widowhood could offer. Competing demands 
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of male property holders, their widows, and their chil- 
dren reveal the patriarchal and paternalistic bent of co- 
lonial courts. Nonetheless, some widows did manage to 
wrest more than the bare minimum of their “dower” 
and “widow’s thirds” from their husbands’ estates. 

Widows’ practices in their neighborhood communi- 
ties—petitioning, acting as informal arbiters, dispens- 
ing charity—were indications of their participation in a 
larger political community. Conger’s argument that 
widows were both constrained by a prescriptive litera- 
ture insisting that “an ideal widow lived a solitary, pri- 
vate life” (p. 111) and at the same time important mem- 
bers of a Habermasian public sphere through their self- 
consciously humble _ petitions is somewhat 
contradictory. Nonetheless, Conger’s convincing quan- 
titative evidence indicates that women’s legacies to 
other women, and particularly to other widows, created 
a strong female network that was influential, if not “po- 
litical.” 

The most compelling parts of the book show the ways 
that widows turned their “mite” into “might.” When 
widows themselves became testators, they had the 
power to make decisions that affected the next gener- 
ations. In several intriguing examples, Conger demon- 
strates the changes widows made to their husbands’ last 
wishes. By privileging some children over others (par- 
ticularly widows’ own children over stepchildren) , “co- 
lonial widows often stepped in to construct and restrict 
the family structure as they saw fit” (pp. 100-101). 
These colonial widows continued their husbands’ prac- 
tices of favoring sons over daughters, but they were far 
more likely to leave bequests to their daughters. In one 
of her boldest claims, Conger suggests that the result of 
more women receiving inheritances was to give women 
increasing authority in their families throughout the 
eighteenth century. Widows’ legacies not only “subtly 
and unintentionally changed the character of American 
families” but also pushed later generations of northern 
fathers as well as mothers to leave equal amounts to 
their sons and daughters (p. 106), upending nearly two 
hundred years of male favoritism. 

The work on widows and economic activity has seen 
a recent resurgence of interest. Conger’s original con- 
tribution to this literature is not in her explanation of 
widows’ livelihoods, but in her explanation of widows’ 
economic activity after their death. As widows partic- 
ipated in the world of credit and debt, their economic 
networks were often primarily female. As a result, wid- 
ows used their wills to pay off or forgive debts. Widows’ 
final testaments were more than vehicles for the orderly 
transfer of property. Women used them to reshape the 
lives they had lived and to fashion new worlds for the 
future, and Conger’s sustained attention to these wills 
testifies to their creative powers. 

SERENA R. ZABIN 
Carleton College 


ERAN SHALEV. Rome Reborn on Western Shores: Histor- 
ical Imagination and the Creation of the American Re- 
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public. (Jeffersonian America.) Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity of Virginia Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 311. $45.00. 


Eran Shalev’s book is a fascinating and sophisticated 
study of the American founders’ relationship with the 
ancient Romans and what it reveals about their histor- 
ical consciousness. Not content to provide powerful ad- 
ditional support for the view that the Greek and Roman 
classics were crucial to the American Revolution, im- 
buing its leaders with courage derived from a strong 
sense of purpose and furnishing the thirteen colonies 
with a unifying ideology and vocabulary, Shalev blazes 
new trails, arguing persuasively that the founders’ clas- 
sical references reflected conceptions of time and his- 
tory that were very different from our own. He dem- 
onstrates that the Roman world was ever present to the 
founders with a vividness that is now difficult to appre- 
ciate. When Joseph Warren donned a toga to deliver a 
speech commemorating the Boston Massacre, when 
Mercy Otis Warren wrote plays in which contemporary 
American political figures were given Roman names 
and set in a Roman context, and when pamphlet and 
newspaper writers employing a wide range of classical 
pseudonyms engaged in rhetorical exchanges that uti- 
lized the historical details of their conflicting Roman 
personae, they expressed a profound sense not merely 
of the continued relevance of the ancients to modern 
concerns but of their continued presence in almost tan- 
gible form. Not only did the distinction between past 
and present nearly vanish in such moments, but so did 
that between various eras of the past. The founders’ 
references often combined Greeks and Romans from 
diverse periods, the British Whigs, and themselves into 
a single unit. This refusal to make distinctions now cen- 
tral to academic historiography was rarely the result of 
ignorance; more frequently, it was the product of a way 
of thinking about time that was directly opposed to the 
modern tendency to see history as a succession of iso- 
lated, discrete events. 

Yet Shalev also demonstrates that while the Amer- 
ican revolutionaries shared a penchant for conflating 
diverse eras and historical figures, they were divided by 
two competing conceptions of time. He distinguishes 
between New Englanders’ typological view of history, in 
which America was a newer and better version of Rome 
destined to transcend the cycles of the past, and south- 
erners’ more classical conception, in which America 
was bound to fall as Rome had. (Even southern revo- 
lutionaries managed to maintain an optimistic tone de- 
spite this pessimistic view, however, since they located 
America’s position at the rising portion of the historical 
cycle.) Not surprisingly, citizens of the middle states 
were split between the two conceptions. Shalev is mind- 
ful of exceptions to these regional generalizations, of 
course. For instance, John Adams was more pessimistic 
than most of his fellow New Englanders during the rev- 
olutionary era, though even Adams was more optimistic 
at that time than he later became. 

Indeed, Shalev contends that during the constitu- 
tional period, many of the formerly millennialist New 
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Englanders sank into a pessimism that eventuated in 
the same classical, cyclical conception of history as that 
espoused by their southern brethren. During the con- 
stitutional debates, New England Federalists were as 
apt as southern Antifederalists to express the fear that 
the American republic would join its Roman model on 
the ash heap of history, although each faction proposed 
different causes for the impending decline. 

Shalev’s excellent epilogue reveals that while it is dif- 
ficult for modern Americans to appreciate the depth of 
the founders’ identification with ancient Rome, we have 
not lost completely their fear of decline and, thus, their 
belief in the cyclical nature of history. He notes that the 
enduring Cincinnatus and Caesar tropes in American 
political rhetoric presuppose a cyclical view: even a Cin- 
cinnatus can only delay a republic’s inevitable decline, 
and a Caesar can only destroy a destructible entity. Sha- 
lev’s concluding passage detailing the lengthy history of 
American longing for a Cincinnatus and dread of a Cae- 
sar, from the days of George Washington and Alex- 
ander Hamilton to those of Wesley K. Clark and 
George W. Bush, is a tour de force, compressing in 
twenty pages of lucid prose a wealth of impressive re- 
search and intriguing insights. Shalev uncovers a fas- 
cinating combination of continuity and change in the 
characteristics of American nominees for the titles of 
Cincinnatus and Caesar. While American Cincinnati 
are still revered for their martial prowess and their will- 
ingness to surrender power and American Caesars are 
still lambasted for their ambition and their lust for 
power, the Cincinnati of modern, urban America have 
been divorced from their agrarian roots. 

In making a persuasive case for its provocative thesis, 
Shalev’s work constitutes an original and significant 
contribution to the study of the influence of the Greek 
and Roman classics on the American founders. Even 
those who disagree with the book’s thesis will find a 
treasure trove of solid research, trenchant observa- 
tions, and lucid writing within its pages. 

Cart J. RICHARD 
University of Louisiana at Lafayette 


Gorpon S. Woop Empire of Liberty: A History of the 
Early Republic, 1789-1815. (The Oxford History of the 
United States.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
2009. Pp. xix, 778. $35.00. 


In this book Gordon S. Wood puts republican ideology 
front and center (seven of nineteen chapters have “re- 
publican” or “republicanism” in the title) and ties it fast 
to a social interpretation of revolutionary “transforma- 
tion” from a traditional to a middling, democratic, cap- 
italist order. Readers familiar with Wood will recognize 
his signal style and interpretations. A “social struggle” 
between middling sorts and gentry that was “real” but 
not class warfare translated into the battles between the 
Jeffersonian Republicans and the Federalists during 
these years. The democratization of politics and culture 
was the outcome, one that disappointed some of those 
who participated in those battles, especially the Fed- 
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eralists. They nevertheless could point to a more unified 
nation and a national economy as a result of their ef- 
forts. 

Wood is at his most insightful in dealing with the 
Founders and with broad trends in thought. He has 
sympathy for both sides of the partisan battles and loves 
nothing better than to depict ironic policy outcomes of 
ideological predilections. Familiar sound bites take on 
new resonance (which is fortunate, because Wood 
quotes Thomas Jefferson 162 times by my count). For 
example, the question of war is artfully blended into his 
discussions of Federalist and Jeffersonian political 
economy. Alexander Hamilton’s “Walpolean” vision of 
an elite-led, European-style empire had at its core the 
need to fund inevitable wars; Jefferson and James Mad- 
ison looked so ideologically toward free-trade, minimal 
government, and a peaceful future that they were will- 
ing to suspend trade and then fight the War of 1812 to 
preserve that vision. Much of this is reminiscent of the 
still useful shorter narratives in the New American Na- 
tion series (John C. Miller, The Federalist Era, 1789- 
1801 [1960]; Marshall Smelser, The Democratic Repub- 
lic, 1801-1815 [1968]). There are provocative overview 
chapters on republican reform, culture, and religion, 
where Wood makes his case for evangelical religion as 
democratic, and the period’s signature neoclassicism as 
a response to postrevolutionary demands that art be so- 
cially relevant. Two chapters at the center of the book 
interpret the decline and transformation of the com- 
mon law and the rise of judicial review as responses to 
demands for popular sovereignty (written constitu- 
tions) and a check against democratic excesses (judges 
who pass on constitutionality, shielded from elections). 

But problems arise with areas of inquiry that Wood 
cannot fit easily into his larger scheme. Expansion is 
described in terms of Federalist land speculations and 
Jeffersonian paeans to yeomanry, but is largely epiphe- 
nomenal (so despite the title, the book is not about em- 
pire). Similarly, slavery is segregated into a chapter that 
depicts slaveholders as reactionaries, and not capital- 
ists. Uninterested in exploring coalitions, he implies 
consensus and repeatedly recurs to statements like “ex- 
cept in the South.” Sentences dealing with Indians and 
slaves often begin with “of course,” conveying the au- 
thor’s sense of these historical subjects as not charac- 
terized by complexity or unworthy of sustained atten- 
tion, regardless of their numbers or impact on local or 
national affairs. Wood reminds readers that Jefferso- 
nian planters’ optimism about democracy derived from 
the deference they commanded at home, but he gives 
us a South without yeomen, a North without African 
Americans, and hardly a West at all. The only African 
Americans worthy of mention are clergymen Richard 
Allen and Andrew Bryan. They get a few paragraphs in 
the chapter on religion to illustrate how the conversion 
of whites led to the conversion of blacks. This is, to say 
the least, not the thrust of Richard S. Newman’s recent 
biography of Allen, which Wood cites (Freedom's 
Prophet: Bishop Richard Allen, the AME Church, and the 
Black Founding Fathers {2008]). Similarly, in the same 
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chapter Wood cites Paul E. Johnson’s A Shopkeeper’s 
Millennium: Society and Revivals in Rochester, New 
York, 1815-1837 (1978) on rising evangelical Protes- 
tantism’s compatibility with marketplace values, ignor- 
ing Johnson’s emphasis on control of the working class. 
He also quotes Christine Leigh Heyrman’s Southern 
Cross: The Beginnings of the Bible Belt (1997) on evan- 
gelical concessions on slavery and gender equity while 
stating, contra Heyrman, that this slowed rather than 
solidified evangelism’s hold in the South. The biblio- 
graphical essay is equally partial and misleading on 
work with which Wood disagrees. If this is professional 
synthesis, it is becoming a lost art—or a postmodern 
one, in which bricolage trumps forthright engagement. 
It is difficult not to conclude that Wood has allowed 
his favorite sources—the splendid modern editions of 
the papers of the Founders, travelers’ accounts, and 
pamphlets—to determine his perspective. One could 
do worse, but also better. If he had delved into the 
newspapers he tells us were of profound and increasing 
importance during the quarter-century under consid- 
eration, Wood’s occasional asides about expansion, vi- 
olence, and racism might have assumed the importance 
they deserve. He might even have detected some non- 
genteel ambivalence about capitalism. But perhaps not. 
Wood is committed to marrying elite and middling 
white men and women’s outlook, and rhetoric, to re- 
ality; the larger the gap, the harder it is for him to ex- 
plain either rhetoric or reality. 
Davip WALDSTREICHER 
Temple University 


RICHARD W. Jupp. The Untilled Garden: Natural History 
and the Spirit of Conservation in America, 1740-1840. 
(Studies in Environment and History.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 318. Cloth 
$85.00, paper $25.99. 


Richard W. Judd offers an origin story for concerns 
with environmental stewardship in the United States 
that begins a century before George Perkins Marsh and 
John Muir. Judd argues that men who explored, de- 
scribed, and collected in the forests of eastern North 
America developed a distinctive understanding of the 
natural world that incorporated both the use values of 
particular plants, animals, and soils and the necessity of 
preserving ecosystems in and for themselves. In a study 
that is part collective biography and part history of 
ideas, he successfully reveals a shift in environmental 
beliefs from the assumption that forests were merely 
“wilderness” whose transformation into fields and gar- 
dens were the salutary effects of civilization to the rec- 
ognition of the complex costs of such transformations. 

Judd traces three braided arcs of change to make his 
case that convictions about environmental stewardship 
have deeper historical roots than historians commonly 
credit. The first arc describes changes in social relations 
among naturalists. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, naturalists in eastern North America were few and 
fragmented, and largely dependent upon European pa- 
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tronage. In the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
increasing numbers of systematic collectors, like Tho- 
mas Nuttall and André Michaux, rambled through the 
forests east of the Mississippi River, assembling exten- 
sive natural histories of North American flora and 
fauna. Growing networks of naturalists, supported by 
growing public interest, generated the development of 
books and journals devoted to natural history, displays 
in museums and public gardens, and university posi- 
tions. By 1840 American naturalists had become a gen- 
uine scientific community, one distinct from amateurs 
and increasingly specialized. 

Judd’s second arc examines changes in beliefs about 
the meaning of the natural history for American iden- 
tity. Looking at debates about the geological record, 
about relationships among mountains, rivers and for- 
ests, and about animal nature, Judd argues for a deep- 
ening insistence that the particularities of the American 
natural world affirmed a national destiny that was un- 
der God’s guidance. Coupled with this providential 
reading of the landscape was an increasing concern with 
“balance of nature.” Naturalists came to believe that, if 
“all nature was a reflection of God’s benevolence, then 
thoughtless destruction was a form of desecration” (p. 
213). 

Third, Judd reflects upon the ways in which the cou- 
pling of Romanticism with the transformation of nat- 
ural history into a modern science complicated previous 
beliefs about the value of “improvement.” As wild na- 
ture became a site for contemplation of the divine, the 
contemplation of mountainsides denuded of forests or 
soils depleted by careless husbandry raised questions 
about the benefits of unrestrained destruction of the 
wild. Questions about the effects of wilderness on cli- 
mate and on human health, long thought to have been 
settled in the negative, were reopened. Thus, Judd ar- 
gues, by 1840 science and Romanticism “laid the 
groundwork for modern conservation thinking” (p. 
248). 

Judd’s purpose in telling this story, however, is to do 
more than fill in a gap in the historical literature. This 
history of “America’s search for meaning in nature” (p. 
8) is intended explicitly to speak to contemporary 
Americans in “our new global circumstances” (p. 13). 
The natural histories developed by circa 1840 provided 
“the philosophic grounding of the spirit of conservation 
in America” rooted in “the balance of nature, the sub- 
limity of the untilled landscape, and the intrinsic worth 
of every living creature” (p. 311). While Judd claims 
that here he is describing “a people’s (italics mine) un- 
derstanding of the natural environment” and “the idea 
of nature in the American mind” (p. 8), his historical 
actors were a specific swath of educated men with pro- 
fessional ambitions, aided by women who worked to 
make natural history central to the culture of educated 
people. But many people lived in eastern North Amer- 
ica in this period whose understandings of nature, wild 
or otherwise, are not represented in his study. However 
sympathetic a reader may be to Judd’s insistence that 
“all of nature is connected and that all Americans are 
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morally bound to maintain these connections” (p. 13), 
it is hard to see the grounds whereby the judgments of 
these particular men and women in the past are nec- 
essarily binding on us in the present. 

This is a clearly argued monograph with well-told vi- 
gnettes and abundant evidence. Scholars of natural his- 
tory and of environmental history in the United States 
will find much of interest, and scholars of those fields 
in other places may find the book useful for compari- 
sons. With its salutary concentration on the trans-Ap- 
palachian region at a time when that was the American 
“west,” and its portrait of science that stresses its nature 
as a collective enterprise, this book would work well for 
undergraduates: Judd has made a fine contribution to 
this distinguished series. 

SARA S. GRONIM 
Long Island University 


BARBARA PENNER. Newlyweds on Tour: Honeymooning 
in Nineteenth-Century America. (Becoming Modern: 
New Nineteenth-Century Studies.) Hanover: Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 290. $55.00. 


In this book Barbara Penner examines not only the evo- 
lution of honeymooning over the course of the nine- 
teenth century but also the ways in which American cul- 
ture at large considered the practice. She skillfully 
weaves these two stories together and argues persua- 
sively that honeymooning was more than a minor ritual. 
Different from our contemporary notion of honey- 
mooning as a private get away, nineteenth-century hon- 
eymoons were public affairs. Travelers encountered, 
observed, and commented on bridal couples; advice 
columnists and fiction writers discussed them; artists 
painted them and the print media reproduced sketches 
of them for mass consumption. Penner accounts for 
what she claims was a “cultural overrepresentation” of 
honeymoons by arguing that bridal tours helped to ar- 
ticulate certain narratives that “were a key to modern 
American national identities: patriotic, memorial, con- 
jugal, technological, romantic, religious, affective, and 
sexual” (p. 19). The numerous representations of new- 
lyweds—in fiction, art, advice literature, and the pop- 
ular press—reveal, according to Penner, efforts to me- 
diate between the carnal and sympathetic sentiments 
that these bridal couples presented. Penner’s use of 
wide-ranging visual sources—from the paintings of Tho- 
mas Cole and Lily Martin Spencer to the drawings in 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and Harper’s Week- 
ly—offers particularly compelling evidence of the wide- 
spread visibility of honeymooners. 

Penner dates the beginning of nineteenth-century 
honeymooning to the 1820s, when newlyweds began 
embarking on the “northern bridal tour.” They fol- 
lowed a route similar to that of other early nineteenth- 
century tourists: up the Hudson River from New York 
City, often with a stop in the Catskills; on to Saratoga 
Springs or Lake George and Niagara Falls; across Lake 
Ontario and up the St. Lawrence to Montreal and Que- 
bec City; back through either Vermont (Lake Cham- 
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plain) or New Hampshire (the White Mountains) on 
their way home. For newlyweds, the tour served a num- 
ber of functions, namely giving the bride and groom 
time to adjust to each other and easing their transition 
to married life. At the same time, it engaged them ina 
larger civic process not dissimilar to that of other tour- 
ists. They visited important natural sites, public insti- 
tutions, and historical markers not only to further their 
education but also as a way of affirming their roles as 
patriotic citizens of an emerging nation. Touring con- 
nected them as well with the “commercial and indus- 
trial development of the North.” And since most trav- 
eled by railroad and steamboat, the experience was 
“fast, mechanical, and smooth.” As a result, the hon- 
eymoon allowed many bridal couples to “[fee/] moder- 
nity” for the first time (p. 52). 

Honeymooning changed over the course of the cen- 
tury. While education and citizenship remained impor- 
tant, after the 1840s bridal couples increasingly looked 
to their honeymoons as a time for intimacy, sentiment, 
and romance. At the same time, these newlyweds be- 
came “sentimental sights in and of themselves” (p. 120). 
A perfect example was the appearance of sumptuous 
bridal suites constructed quite prominently in hotels 
and steamboats around mid-century. These palatial 
bridal chambers served to link sex, romance, and sen- 
timent to consumer culture, encouraging “many kinds 
of appetites among newlyweds and onlookers alike” 
and entwining the desire “for sex” with the desire “for 
goods” (p. 155). 

The blend of carnality and consumption that the 
bridal suites represented created its own sense of cul- 
tural disquiet. Those who observed honeymooners, crit- 
ics warned, were enjoying an unwholesome, vicarious 
interest in the sexual life of the young couple. Reform- 
ers suggested alternative sorts of honeymoons that 
would avoid the pitfalls—for both the bridal couples 
and the onlookers—of the traditional northern bridal 
tour. Penner documents the emergence during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century of back-to-nature 
honeymoons, where couples eschewed the palatial 
bridal chambers for opportunities to rough it. Physi- 
cians and members of the social purity movement en- 
couraged the change, citing the health-giving benefits 
that nature and a more private experience offered to 
the newlyweds. Luxurious bridal suites certainly did 
not, disappear of course, and honeymooners continued 
to tour public sites and monuments. But during the late 
decades of the century the hotel industry was beginning 
to adapt to new demands—offering guests the option of 
individual cottages and European-plan dining to pro- 
vide more opportunities for honeymooners to escape 
from public view. Yet even as the idea that honeymoon- 
ers should opt for privacy became the standard, Penner 
reveals that the conflict between sentimental and sexual 
modes of viewing—and being viewed—persisted. 

Penner concludes her analysis with a brief discussion 
of the honeymoon of famed African American writer 
and orator Frederick Douglass and his second wife, 
Helen Pitts, a white former hotel clerk. Doing so reveals 
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that Penner fully understands that the preceding chap- 
ters concern whites only. One wonders whether an at- 
tempt to include African American honeymooners— 
and the discourse about them—might have added an 
important dimension to the book. Still, Penner makes 
an excellent case for the ambiguous, changing, and crit- 
ically important cultural role that honeymoons played 
in the nineteenth-century United States. 

Cinpy S. Aron, 

Emerita 

University of Virginia 


Mark A. Lause. The Antebellum Crisis and America’s 
First Bohemians. (Civil War in the North.) Kent, Ohio: 
Kent State University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 181. $45.00. 


In this brief book Mark A. Lause details the rise of 
“America’s first bohemians” in New York City prior to 
the Civil War. The first chapter examines Henry Clapp, 
an obscure one-time abolitionist and newspaperman 
who traipsed off to the World Temperance Convention 
in London in 1847 and remained abroad for half a de- 
cade. Having “come thoroughly to distrust conven- 
tional behavior” in New England, Clapp in Europe dis- 
covered “wonders unimaginable in the United States” 
(p. 10). This Puritan in Babylon immersed himself in 
the culture of tobacco, alcohol, coffee, and free sex in- 
creasingly available in Europe’s cities. In modern par- 
lance, Clapp in Paris shed his hang-ups, especially con- 
cerning marriage, which he called “the upshot and 
catastrophe of civilization”(p. 17). 

In 1853 Clapp returned to America to preside over 
the rise of the “complex and easily misrepresented 
force” that Lause calls American bohemianism. The au- 
thor explores the disparate people, elements and ideas 
that came together in New York around Clapp and bo- 
hemianism. These included loose associations like the 
self-styled “Grand Order of Recreation,” which Clapp 
humorously characterized as “a secret society of people 
insidiously pursuing fun,” the Long-Island-based uto- 
pian community Modern Times, the “Utopia on Broad- 
way” found around the long table in Charles Pfaff’s 
Restaurant and Lager Beer Saloon, the Free Love 
Club, and the Unitary Household project in communal 
living (p. 22). 

Clapp and his entourage also entered the newsprint 
world with the New York Saturday Post, which enjoyed 
a weekly run in the late 1850s. The Saturday Post served 
as a mouthpiece for the bohemians’ alternative political 
and literary views. Dedicated to unencumbered indi- 
vidual choice, personal freedom, and their expression 
in the arts, the Saturday Post offered a novel perspective 
on the New York scene, at once devoted to the arts and 
European affairs that spoke of a cosmopolitanism vir- 
tually unique in the nation until after World War I. 

Bohemian notoriety came from exposés in the New 
York World and New York Tribune that recounted their 
sexual transgressions. For the readers of the popular 
press the bohemians were immoralists corrupting the 
moral ecology of America. Alcohol, coffee, smoking, 
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and even sympathizing with foreign “red republicans” 
might be objectionable but hardly sold newspapers or 
stirred moral outrage. Sex did that. The bohemians 
were not shy about their contempt for convention. The 
overlap of bohemia and the theater crowd, which long 
had a connection to the street and served as a challenge 
to conventional mores, the prominence of actresses and 
various women at Pfaff’s and at other public places 
combined with their very public rejection of marriage 
and embrace of at least the principles of free love en- 
sured that bohemia would become a byword for sexual 
license. For some bohemia represented the entering 
wedge of anarchy and licentiousness, while for others, 
especially struggling writers and artistically inclined 
women, it promised liberation. These fearless, highly 
creative women and men “began a cultural transforma- 
tion” (p. 43). 

Lause struggles to identify the class components of a 
culture that Karl Marx ridiculed as utopian and that 
Vladimir Lenin clearly despised as the very antithesis of 
proletarian aestheticism. Using the notion of “knights 
of the quill” (p. 64), the author nicely suggests that bo- 
hemians in Europe and New York constituted a class in 
E. P. Thompson’s sense of sharing an ideology. They 
proved acutely alienated from and critical of existing 
institutions and incipiently challenged the political and 
economic order. Bohemianism attracted a mix of mid- 
dle-class drop outs, struggling workers at the bottom of 
the emerging world of print and popular culture, along 
with well-to-do women such as Ada Clare, who chal- 
lenged the social standards of the day even while en- 
joying a largesse provided by a South Carolina trust 
fund. Readers might be frustrated with the lack of def- 
initional rigor, yet Lause employs a light touch, deftly 
handling a nebulous subject without being needlessly 
reductive. 

Readers might fault the author for not exploring his 
subject more thoroughly in such a brief book. When 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson immodestly praises a 
Clapp speech as having done “more than anything else 
to make me at least half-way socialist for life,” or when 
the author identifies Clapp’s “Modern Christianity” as 
a work of singular importance, the reader wonders why 
he tells us nothing about the contents of either. A hun- 
dred pages later, the author offers no textual analysis 
of the political commentary in the Saturday Post. De- 
spite the fact that Lause describes his subjects as “some 
of the best and most creative minds” in the nation, he 
offers no rational reconstruction of bohemians’ polit- 
ical and social writing (p. 63) Certainly a greater ex- 
ploration of the relationship of “red republicanism” of 
the international type with the Republican Party to 
which many bohemians ultimately gave allegiance 
might have been helpful. 

PETER S. FIELD 
Princeton University 


Rosert S. Levine. Dislocating Race and Nation: Epi- 
sodes in Nineteenth-Century American Literary Nation- 
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alism. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
2008. Pp. x, 322. Cloth $59.95, paper $21.95. 


Robert S. Levine attempts to reproduce the instabilities 
of race, nation, transnationalism, and colonialism in the 
United States between 1799 and 1891. Beginning with 
Charles Brockden Brown’s nonfiction writings from the 
early 1800s and Edgar Huntly, or, Memoirs of a Sleep- 
Walker (1799), Levine argues that the instabilities of 
race and nation in the early republic are compounded, 
rather than resolved, in such mid-nineteenth-century 
works as Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven 
Gables (1851) and Herman Melville’s Pierre (1852). The 
ambiguities of national and civic identity in the nine- 
teenth-century public sphere are even more obvious 
when such classics are read in conjunction with the Af- 
rican American nationalism of David Walker’s Appeal 
(1829), Hannah Crafts’s The Bondwoman’s Narrative, 
and Frederick Douglass’s writings on and diplomatic 
service in Haiti. Warning his colleagues that we should 
not impose our own presentist values on the past and 
insisting that race and nation remained thoroughly un- 
decided as social categories in the nineteenth century, 
Levine proceeds to “undo” conventional understanding 
of how such notions served ruling class interests. 

For Levine, the paradox of Walker’s Appeal is an 
early instance of a black nationalism that depends on its 
transnational sources and future coalitions. Reading 
against the grain of Douglass as U.S. nationalist, es- 
pecially in his defense of the Constitution against Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Levine recovers Douglass’s ne- 
glected writings on Haiti dating from the 1860s and his 
service as U.S. Minister to Haiti from 1889 to 1891. Doug- 
lass’s “hemispheric nationalism” represents how Afri- 
can American nationalism in the period often relied on 
transnational models. Levine is at his best when recov- 
ering the forgotten history of African American intel- 
lectuals, such as Walker and Douglass, and showing 
how they responded to specific domestic events moti- 
vating their transnational imaginations: for Walker, 
Denmark Vesey’s abortive slave insurrection and the 
Missouri Compromise; for Douglass, the implications 
of the Dred Scott decision for African American civil 
rights after emancipation. 

Levine attempts to link too closely the “instabilities” 
of race and nation in the white, middle-class writers, 
such as Charles Brockden Brown, Hawthorne, and 
Melville with those represented by Walker, Douglass, 
and Crafts. Cheryl Walker in Indian Nation: Native 
American Literature and Nineteenth-Century National- 
isms (1997) and Anna Brickhouse in Transamerican Lit- 
erary Relations and the Nineteenth-Century Public Sphere 
(2004) have argued that minoritized intellectuals in the 
period often had to draw on the rhetoric of U.S. na- 
tionalism in order to have any hope of appealing to a 
reading public committed to a national ideology. The 
situation is considerably different for Brown, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville. Reading historically backward 
from Brown’s nonfiction writings advocating the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana Territory for “national security,” 
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Levine contends that Brown was not really a racist, as 
evidenced in his somewhat suspect “defense” of the 
Haitian revolutionaries who had ousted French impe- 
rialism from the island. From a Quaker family, Brown 
was explicitly opposed to slavery but no less imperialist 
in his advocacy of wresting Louisiana territory from 
France. Levine’s counterfactual defense of Brown’s 
“sympathy” for the Leni-Lenape in Edgar Huntly does 
not bear scrutiny of the options Brown gives us for in- 
digeneity in the romance: brute savagery or assimila- 
tion. The frontier “Indian hater,” we should remember, 
often identified intimately with his enemies. Haw- 
thorne’s treatment of family and national genealogies 
as “racial” in The House of the Seven Gables should only 
remind us of how often national affiliations were rep- 
resented as “racial” heritages in U.S. and English lit- 
erature of this period. There is certainly a deep racial 
unconscious in Hawthorne that should be treated in 
terms of the “Africanist presence” Toni Morrison has 
identified in classic American literature, but it cannot 
be said that the class conflict between the Pyncheons 
and the Maules in Hawthorne’s melodrama does much 
to engage the more profound racial problems in nine- 
teenth-century U.S. culture. Levine is right that 
Melville’s Pierre was influenced by Hawthorne’s gene- 
alogical fantasy, but Melville satirized Hawthorne’s 
high drama of property ownership in a small New Eng- 
land town by reminding us that the real “landowners” 
are the dispossessed Native Americans and African 
Americans exploited and murdered by the Glendin- 
nings. 

Levine’s claims to “dislocate” otherwise settled no- 
tions of racial and national ideology in nineteenth-cen- 
tury U.S. culture have oddly ahistorical consequences. 
This work reminds me of efforts to deconstruct literary 
and cultural conventions. Too often Levine’s commit- 
ted historicism lends itself to counterfactual conclu- 
sions. What if Brown were not really an early advocate 
of U.S. expansionism? What if Hawthorne were not re- 
ally as racist as his fiction and nonfiction suggest? Treat- 
ing Brown, Walker, Hawthorne, Melville, Crafts, and 
Douglass as if they were all uncertain about the mean- 
ings of race and nation strikes me as contrary to the 
common-sense distinctions scholars of the past twenty- 
five years have made among such writers. Their dis- 
agreements over these very issues tell us a great deal 
more about the different challenges these authors faced 
than the tacit agreement Levine imagines for them. 

JOHN CARLOS ROWE 
University of Southern California 


Corey D. B. WALKER. A Noble Fight: African American 
Freemasonry and the Struggle for Democracy in America. 
Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press. 2008. 
Pp. xii, 288. $45.00. 


This book about the history of Masonry among nine- 
teenth-century African American men is neither a gen- 
eral overview nor a carefully focused monograph. 
Rather Corey D. B. Walker’s work ranges widely to 
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make the case that the fraternity helped African Amer- 
icans both affirm American ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity and challenge American realities that denied their 
ability to participate in those ideals fully. The result is 
valuable and challenging but uneven. 

After an opening theoretical chapter on democracy 
and its difficulties, Walker examines African American 
Freemasonry at home and abroad before the end of the 
Civil War. He first notes the adaptation of the Euro- 
pean fraternity to the African American experience. 
Many early black brothers were initiated outside of the 
United States—and they were forced to seek official 
sanction from Britain because white Americans refused 
to accept their claim to fraternity. These broader con- 
nections, along with Masonry’s cosmopolitan ideals, of- 
fered African American brothers a “supranational cit- 
izenship” that both placed them within the nation and 
gave them a place beyond it from which they could crit- 
icize it (p. 48). Referring to racial difference even when 
the issue was not raised directly, Masonic rituals be- 
came “rituals of race” (p. 48). 

Walker argues that nineteenth-century African 
Americans used Freemasonry to think about the nation 
and how they fit within it. He first notes a stray allusion 
in the trial transcripts of Gabriel’s Rebellion in which 
a participant refers to the conspiracy as a “free-mason 
society” (p. 96). He then suggests that Gabriel’s exhor- 
tation to his followers not to kill the French may indi- 
cate that he perhaps spread his plans through French 
Masonic networks. Walker also discusses Blake, or the 
Huts of America (1859-1862), an early African Amer- 
ican novel by the Freemason Martin Delany about a 
revolutionary who used local groups to prepare for a 
slave insurrection. Walker argues that the title charac- 
ter uses Masonic “methods and character” and that the 
“huts” of the title were similar to Masonic lodges (p. 
111). Finally, Walker turns to the experience of Jeffer- 
son Lodge, a group of African Americans who first met 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1869, noting its decisions 
to honor Thomas Jefferson in its name and to lend 
lodge funds to members, a practice that Walker reads 
as a sort of economic nationalism. 

Jefferson Lodge serves as the focus of the second half 
of Walker’s book. The group (which still exists today) 
included among its wide-ranging membership many key 
figures in Charlottesville’s African American leader- 
ship, such as the ministers of both of the town’s major 
African American churches and a man who became a 
traveling fundraiser for the Hampton Institute. Exam- 
ining the lodge minute book, local newspapers, and Ma- 
sonic addresses, Walker uncovers some interesting ac- 
tivities. Not only did the lodge perform cornerstone 
ceremonies for local churches, but its members also 
helped sponsor concerts by a locally based group mod- 
eled on the Fisk Jubilee Singers and organized a coun- 
try fair featuring black-made products. 

Walker’s concern, however, is less the specific actions 
of Jefferson Lodge than the larger meanings of African 
American Freemasonry and its relationship to Amer- 
ican ideals. The lodge, he argues, sought to “redeem the 
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black body” by promoting a physical representation of 
African American men that distinguished them from 
slaves—an argument that surely needs to consider the 
imminent arrival of Jim Crow restrictions (p. 132). 
Membership also helped brothers assert masculinity 
and respectability, qualities conventionally limited to 
whites. For African Americans, Walker concludes, Ma- 
sonry was “a political weapon” (p. 218). 

This argument that Masonry provided both a means 
of celebrating ideals and challenging the ways they were 
put into practice is not entirely new—Walker surpris- 
ingly does not note that the point has often been made 
about the black church—but has never been argued at 
such length or with such vigor. The book is at its best 
when it can match specifics to its broad claims, as in 
discussing the lending of lodge funds, a relatively com- 
mon Masonic practice that had particular significance 
after the Civil War. Some may find the discussions of 
high theory less enlightening, especially when the au- 
thor’s concept of “A/democracy” is discussed at length 
in the first chapter but completely ignored afterward or 
when such ideas are expressed in often-leaden prose 
where at one point a speech “gestures toward a logic” 
(pp. 37, 25). Others may find the book’s grasp on spe- 
cifics sometimes shaky. Delany’s term “huts,” for ex- 
ample, refers simply to slave cabins, and French lodges 
largely made up of men who had fled the Haitian slave 
revolt seem unlikely sources of encouragement for 
Gabriel’s similar plans. Still, future discussions of Af- 
rican American Masonry will need to grapple with 
Walker’s often compelling case. 

STEVEN C. BULLOCK 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Rosert E. McGtione. John Brown’s War against Slavery. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 
451. $35.00. 


John Brown has taken on many guises in American his- 
tory: madman, religious fanatic, revolutionary hero, 
Christian martyr, terrorist, and chronic failure. Robert 
E. McGlone dissects and dismisses all these shopworn 
theories and constructs a “normative” account of 
Brown’s story. Analysis, however, dominates narrative 
in the book—clearly McGlone’s intent. He engages 
other historians’ sources and theories, particularly Ste- 
phen Oates’s rightly praised biography. Although his 
eagerness to enter into argument and minutiae mar the 
narrative flow in several sections, McGlone’s judgments 
are always sound and supported by first-class research. 
He is a master at illustrating how cherished arguments 
have their roots in flawed sources distorted by both the 
passage of time and authors’ agendas. 

The book is particularly strong on Brown’s actions in 
Kansas, especially the cold-blooded slaughter led by 
Brown of five proslavery men at Pottawatomie in 1856. 
While Kansas transformed Brown and confirmed his 
identity as a warrior against slavery, McGlone shows 
Brown’s path to Pottawatomie to be rooted in relatively 
prosaic forces. McGlone normalizes Brown, observing 
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that “secular concerns largely shaped his day-to-day 
life” (p. 8). His ideology was based in social experience 
and events, not in the religious fantasies depicted by 
Oates. 

Nor was Brown a chronic failure or a victim of a life 
filled with personal frustration. He was the head of a 
proud and extended, in fact enormous, family. Events 
that threatened this family brought him to Kansas, not 
grand designs, delusions, or desperation. Brown went to 
Kansas after a call went out to him from his sons that 
proslavery forces had made raids on Free State settle- 
ments and initiated violence. Once there, to help pro- 
tect his son’s families, he engaged in a “preemptive 
strike in a clanivendetta” at Pottawatomie that even- 
tually gave him a new identity as a guerilla leader in the 
slavery war (p. 128). Neither his religion nor his mental 
state, but rather events and his social experience, led 
him to his role as a warrior against slavery and the ide- 
ology that supported it. 

McGlone also breaks new ground by taking Brown 
seriously as a man of words as much as of action. He 
examines many of Brown’s underappreciated docu- 
ments, many of which he is the first to analyze and dis- 
cuss. This analysis pays dividends in explaining Brown’s 
actions during the raid at Harpers Ferry. Those aims 
were more political than military (p. 221). At Harpers 
Ferry, Brown wanted to make his “presence known and 
his name feared.” He lingered at the arsenal and sac- 
rificed military success for propaganda and political ef- 
fect (p. 249). Generating terror among slaveholders and 
achieving maximum visibility for his actions were his 
main goals (p. 280). Brown was an expert at propaganda 
and had been exploiting newspaper coverage for years 
in the aftermath of Kansas. He did so brilliantly again 
after his capture, when he recreated himself as a Chris- 
tian martyr. That role often conflicted with his original 
plan of generating terror. McGlone makes it clear that 
Brown had a plan but, as in Kansas, was ready to adjust 
to and exploit events. This included the reshaping of the 
meaning of his own attack at Harpers Ferry. 

McGlone’s book is the new gold standard of Brown 
scholarship. But it is unlikely to banish Brown the mad- 
man or religious fanatic from popular imagination. 
Brown the secular, clan-oriented propagandist does not 
so neatly lead to a myth that sustains a cause. But even 
McGlone admits that Brown did take on one last role 
that fits one of the myths: that of the prophet. Brown’s 
last words—that slavery would only be purged “with 
Blood”—presaged the Civil War and close McGlone’s 
book. Here, the “normal” Brown succeeds again by 
making “war thinkable” for masses in the North per- 
haps not that different from him (p. 328). 

JOHN Patrick DALY 
State University of New York, 
College at Brockport 


JupITH GIESBERG. Army at Home: Women and the Civil 
War on the Northern Home Front. (Civil War America.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 2009. 
Pp. xi, 232. $35.00. 
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Despite the oceans of publications about the Civil War, 
few have examined the lives of ordinary northern 
women. Even as historians branched out to study the 
social history of the war, they tended to write about 
women who were nurses, aid workers, or soldiers dis- 
guised as men. Yet this has begun to change in the last 
few years. Judith Giesberg’s book, along with Nina Sil- 
ber’s Daughters of the Union: Northern Women Fight the 
Civil War (2005), analyzes the experiences of northern 
women during the Civil War and seriously addresses 
issues of gender. 

Describing her work as a “recovery process” for the 
stories of working-class women during the Civil War, 
Giesberg mines local and state documents such as pe- 
titions to governors and almshouse records to see how 
such women fared. Insisting on their agency, she ex- 
amines the ways they dealt with communities that were 
often suspicious of their attempts to make local and 
state officials help them in the absence of soldier hus- 
bands. 

Unlike Silber’s overview, Giesberg’s account some- 
what episodically presents case studies about women in 
a variety of important though relatively little-studied 
topics. Her first chapter, the only one focused on rural 
women, shows how many combined support from local 
authorities with that from kin to keep farms and fam- 
ilies functioning. The records of relief agencies and 
almshouses allow her in the second chapter to illustrate 
how women relied upon these institutions as they lost 
the support of husbands and fathers away in the army. 
As the war dragged on, towns and states used a variety 
of incentives to lure men to military service, offering 
not only bounties but in some cases payments to wives 
and children. Because these payments came from lo- 
calities, women who moved across state or even town 
lines found themselves ineligible for aid. Indeed, Gies- 
berg uses telling anecdotes, such as the tribulations of 
Margaret Malloy, whose husband enlisted in New 
Hampshire while the family lived in Massachusetts, to 
show the difficulties women encountered when dealing 
with nineteenth-century bureaucracies. 

Giesberg’s final four chapters deal with women in- 
volved in protest and confrontation, either on labor is- 
sues or civil rights. These female protagonists, whether 
war workers (seamstresses and munitions manufactur- 
ers) or African American women fighting against seg- 
regated street cars, usually focused on issues of respect 
and compensation. The women cartridge makers at the 
Watertown Arsenal in Massachusetts, like female ord- 
nance workers near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chal- 
lenged male superiors about safety violations and lay- 
offs. After the draft riots in New York and Boston in 
1863, Union quartermasters sought to discharge seam- 
stresses who could not prove their loyalty. The sewing 
women fought back. While many seamstresses reacted 
by demonstrating their family loyalty as shown by the 
military service of male relatives, others criticized and 
attempted to circumvent policies that were not being 
applied to male civilian workers. A final chapter details 
the difficulties that mothers and wives faced in trying to 
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retrieve the bodies of their dead soldiers and the de- 
mands they made on the government to support these 
efforts. 

Giesberg takes her title from a Civil War commen- 
tator who applied the term “the army at home” to 
women because of their work in support of the military 
(p. 163). This choice seems somewhat ironic since the 
author focuses on women who, in her view, were at best 
lukewarm toward the war’s prosecution because of the 
dislocations and losses it caused them. Here she seems 
motivated, at least in part, by recent historical accounts 
of southern women, which argue that the activities of 
this latter group disrupted the war effort and contrib- 
uted to the defeat of the Confederacy. Yet in reaction 
to this implicit comparison, some readers may decide 
that demanding one’s rights from a government does 
not necessarily mean opposition to its goals. 

Relying on extensive, detailed research, Giesberg 
tells her story with clarity and verve. Even though the 
activities and beliefs of rural northern women merit still 
greater attention, this book goes far toward to remind- 
ing us that the forgotten women who sewed the uni- 
forms and made the munitions used in the war also felt 
that they sacrificed much, perhaps too much. 

JANE TURNER CENSER 
George Mason University 


CLARA SUE KIDWELL. The Choctaws in Oklahoma: From 
Tribe to Nation, 1855-1970. Foreword by Linpsay G. 
RosBerTson. (American Indian Law and Policy Series, 
number 2) Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
2007. Pp. xix, 320. $34.95. 


Native American history has changed dramatically over 
the past twenty years, with Native scholars providing 
new and illuminating insights through critical analysis, 
decolonizing methodologies, the use of oral traditions, 
and the incorporation of indigenous ways of knowing. 
In her new book, however, Clara Sue Kidwell has pro- 
duced a historical narrative more reminiscent of the 
past. 

Kidwell reworks early twentieth-century historian 
Angie Debo’s The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic 
(1934). By the standards of her day, Debo’s work was 
cutting edge. In that era of racialized thinking, knowl- 
edge of the culture and belief systems of Native people 
was deemed unnecessary; it was universally accepted 
that “primitive” social beliefs had minimal relevance to 
historical inquiry. These early historians focused on so- 
called elites, as does Kidwell. 

The basic framework of Kidwell’s work is colonialism 
as “progress.” She argues that as early as 1820, Choctaw 
leaders, “having been civilized by missionaries,” under- 
stood the significance of private property and were 
from that time forward able to force the U.S. govern- 
ment “to treat them as land holders on the same basis 
as American citizens” (p. xvi). This statement is just 
plain wrong. Just one decade later, the U.S. govern- 
ment forcibly expelled the Choctaws from their home- 
lands, and eighty years after that the government uni- 
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laterally abrogated the Choctaw land patent, seized 
communal land holdings, and terminated the tribe it- 
self—hardly the treatment undergone by white citizens 
and land holders. 

Kidwell’s unique and unsupported assertions are not 
limited to her descriptions of the Dawes era. In her dis- 
cussion of U.S. Indian removal policy, she reduces 
Choctaw dispossession and expulsion from their home- 
lands to a “conundrum” for the Choctaws, a simple 
choice between becoming “subject to state law” or 
“moving to the western lands to preserve their sover- 
eignty” (p. xvi). This trivializes the monumental injus- 
tices of U.S. conquest and attributes the resulting thou- 
sands of Choctaw deaths to Choctaw “preference.” 
Kidwell minimizes the dishonest tactics used by the 
United States to obtain this “removal” treaty by stating 
that “a small group of Choctaw leaders” signed a treaty 
in which “they agreed to move west” (xvi). John Mar- 
shall’s notorious Supreme Court decision, Cherokee 
Nation v Georgia (1831), which enshrined the concept 
of indigenous nations as “wards” of the U.S. govern- 
ment and thus set up two centuries of Native subjuga- 
tion under U.S. law, is, to Kidwell, “a product of the 
fierce debate over states’ rights and the power of the 
federal government in America” (p. xvi) and has noth- 
ing to do with “Indians.” The American conquest and 
destruction of Native Americans which is at the heart 
of the dispossession and exile of the Choctaws and tens 
of thousands of Native peoples from around the coun- 
try is thus summarily dismissed. 

Aside from these problems in methodology and in- 
terpretation, the text is permeated with racialized 
thinking. Kidwell’s Choctaws are “mixed-bloods” (pro- 
gressive) and “full-bloods” (regressive). She reduces 
complex political struggles involving Choctaws of every 
hue to a racial binary: “tensions . . . between full-blood 
and mixed-blood elements” (p. 42). Modern scholar- 
ship has shown how these divisions were not based on 
“blood” but had their own internal and complex logic. 

Finally, Kidwell asserts that, at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, the Choctaws threw off all their traditions 
and belief systems and embraced predatory capitalism’s 
ideals of “self-interest,” “the importance of private 
property,” and the commodification of land. The fun- 
damental “source of Choctaw identity,” Kidwell states, 
abruptly changed to the accumulation of “money.” 
“Choctaws had learned the importance of private prop- 
erty and self-interest,” says Kidwell. “The traditional 
value of land as communal property was converted into 
the value of money. . . the value of community was con- 
verted to that of self-interest,” she asserts (p. xviii). In 
this instance, and many others, the author makes the 
elementary error of inductive reasoning: her mixed- 
blood family’s frantic quest for assimilation is assumed 
to represent all Choctaw people, which not only con- 
tradicts the historical evidence but also grossly distorts 
the historical record. Kidwell’s work should be retitled 
as the story of a handful of assimilationist mixed- 
bloods, not a history of the Choctaw people of Okla- 
homa. 
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To say that Kidwell lags behind current scholarship 
is perhaps putting it too mildly. Kidwell asserts that a 
“key point” in “contemporary scholarship on the his- 
tory of American Indians” is that they were “not passive 
victims of American colonization” (xviii). While one 
would certainly agree that earlier scholars shifted the 
paradigm of Indian victimization to one of Indian 
agency, this revelation is now some forty years old. 
Leading Indigenous scholarship in the twenty-first 
century has advanced the framework and structure of 
historical inquiry to include critical analysis of the his- 
torical record in terms of colonization, human rights, 
and decolonization of American history. Monographs 
that simply reify old stereotypes and tired celebratory 
interpretations of Native subjugation and U.S. tyranny 
have become obsolete. 
Donna L. AKERS 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


Jit St. GERMAIN. Broken Treaties: United States and Ca- 
nadian Relations with the Lakotas and the Plains Cree, 
1868-1885. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
2009. Pp. xxvi, 450. $60.00. 


Jill St. Germain seeks to refine and expand upon her 
earlier work in this follow up to Indian Treaty Making 
in the United States and Canada, 1867-1877 (2004). 
Moving from policy concerns to the nature of Indian- 
Euro-American interactions that resulted in the Second 
Treaty of Ft. Laramie between Lakotas and the United 
States (1868) and Treaty Number 6 between Plains 
Crees and Canada (1876), St. Germain places people at 
the center of her narrative and challenges established 
historical interpretations that she refers to as the “bro- 
ken treaties tradition.” In the United States, this is 
framed by open acknowledgment of the federal govern- 
ment’s failure to live up to its promises and treaty ob- 
ligations, which has led many to read history backward 
and cast a pall of inevitability over narratives by de- 
fining the treaty-making process as fatally doomed even 
before it began. Furthermore, it diminishes Native 
agency by claiming that Indians did not fully understand 
the Western process of treaty making. In Canada, a cen- 
tury of denial about the true nature of relations with 
indigenous peoples served to glorify imperial history by 
claiming a mythical northern superiority in honoring 
treaty obligations: pointing to a paucity of nineteenth- 
century warfare as evidence of Canadian honor and mo- 
rality in Indian relations, Canadians favorably con- 
trasted their history with that of the United States. 
However, in order to do so, they had to define the Métis 
uprising (in which Plains Crees participated) as an ab- 
erration rooted in Indian savagery. Finally confronted 
in the 1980s, this racist, self-serving narrative of denial 
was replaced with a new orthodoxy that excoriated Ca- 
nadian actions and minimized Native agency and the 
treaty making process in its own way. Scholars now ac- 
cused Canada of using Cree efforts to gain better treaty 
terms as an excuse to subjugate them during the Métis 
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Rebellion; Cree treaty negotiations simply became 
stage dressing for Canadian aggression. St. Germain re- 
jects the determinism of the broken treaty tradition on 
both sides of the forty-ninth parallel. In so doing, she 
aims to enhance Native agency and provide a corrective 
to the literature by investigating the negotiations and 
early implementation of these two treaties by all con- 
cerned parties. She has chosen Second Ft. Laramie and 
Number Six for their infamy as case examples of broken 
treaties, for their mutual inability to stave off major im- 
pending wars, and as avenues for seeking deeper mean- 
ing through a transnational comparison. 

The thrust of St. Germain’s narratives have been told 
before by many previous scholars, particularly with ref- 
erence to Lakota-U.S. relations. Readers well versed in 
these narratives will not find much new on that count. 
However, such is not the author’s goal. Rather, St. Ger- 
main makes a solid contribution to the literature by 
adding new understanding to these two historical epi- 
sodes. She makes convincing arguments by casting Na- 
tive participation in treaty negotiation and implemen- 
tation on its own terms, and she successfully draws 
important parallels between Lakota and Cree experi- 
ences, elucidating fundamental traits in the colonial in- 
teractions between expanding settler empires and in- 
dependent, migratory Indigenous nations of the 
northern plains/prairie region. At the same time, she 
outlines important historical differences stemming 
from differentials in power among Lakotas and Crees. 
Likewise, St. Germain illustrates the similarities in 
American and Canadian approaches to colonial expan- 
sion while avoiding the temptation to paint with too 
broad a brush, and pointing out crucial differences born 
from different demographies, economies, histories, and 
nuanced policy constructions. 

In terms of methodology, there is room for more 
complexity in this book. While St. Germain works 
through a nice assortment of primary sources overall, 
she nevertheless shows a proclivity for frequently build- 
ing a narrative to a large degree around just one set of 
primary documents at a time, with only minor augmen- 
tation from other collections. Richer narratives might 
have been constructed had she woven together a wider 
array of sources simultaneously. Likewise, a fuller en- 
gagement with the extant literature on these well-doc- 
umented topics would have been welcome, as would 
have a stricter adherence to the Chicago citation for- 
mat, particularly in creating fuller footnotes when ini- 
tially citing a source. But these detractions aside, the 
book is a strong piece of scholarship that joins the re- 
cent work of Jeffrey Ostler, David G. McCrady, and 
others in enhancing our historical understanding of a 
period and topic that has long been studied but fre- 
quently misinterpreted. 

Axim D. REINHARDT 
Towson University 


Eric V. MEEKS. Border Citizens: The Making of Indians, 
Mexicans, and Anglos in Arizona. Austin: University of 
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Texas Press. 2007. Pp. xiii, 326. Cloth $60.00, paper 
$24.95. 


A significant contribution that Spanish Borderlands 
history has made to American historiography is its abil- 
ity to provide a different historical context for discus- 
sions of race and ethnicity. Seeing how “Indians,” 
“Mexicans,” and “Anglos” encountered and defined 
one another has deepened our understanding about 
how racial-ethnic identities are historically constructed 
in particular places and times, but few works have in- 
vestigated these issues as thoroughly and provocatively 
as Eric V. Meeks’s well-written book. Meeks argues 
that the history of Arizona followed a dualistic process 
whereby the establishment of an Anglo political econ- 
omy and “the ways in which race, ethnicity shaped labor 
markets, defined citizenship criteria, and inscribed na- 
tional boundaries” were constantly challenged by peo- 
ple of indigenous and Mexican descent through resis- 
tant adaptation, the “unanticipated, resilient, and 
sometimes defiant ways in which people adapt to im- 
positions by those in power” (p. 4). Meeks’s work is not 
merely a discussion of subordinate, subaltern resistance 
to a dominant political economy; rather, by examining 
race and ethnicity from the 1880s to roughly the 1980s 
he points to the tension and complexity of identity for- 
mation by Native Americans and peoples of Mexican 
descent. For example, in the 1960s a group calling itself 
the Pascua Yaquis requested federal recognition as Na- 
tive Americans with rights to establish a reservation, 
even though the majority of Yaqui spoke Spanish or 
Yaqui, had adapted “Mexican” cultural practices and 
kinship ties, occupied similar socioeconomic spaces 
with Mexicans and Mexican Americans, and resisted 
being identified as Native American. By examining in- 
ter-, intra-ethnic, and racial tensions, Meeks forces 
readers to question their assumptions about what con- 
stitutes “Anglo,” “Indian,” and “Mexican” identities in 
the twentieth century. 

Meeks interlinks the issues of labor and economic 
development with shifting ideas of cultural citizenship. 
In the first chapter, he examines how emerging “bound- 
aries of race, class, culture and language would deter- 
mine who would have access to resources, who could 
work where, who could join craft unions, who would be 
accepted as first- or second-class citizens and who 
would be excluded from citizenship altogether” (p. 17). 
Meeks’s discussion of Arizona’s developing political 
economy into the twentieth century is clearly and con- 
vincingly argued, particularly with regard to how racial 
inequality was ascribed to and defined by specific ethnic 
and racial groups. Rather than grouping Native Amer- 
icans into one monolithic unit, Meeks’s specific treat- 
ment of Tohono O’odham, Yaqui, Pima, Maricopa, 
Opata, Navajo, and Hopi peoples provides an under- 
standing of the shifts within identity and social status of 
all these groups in response to the developing Anglo 
elite. In eight chapters, Meeks describes Arizona’s ag- 
ricultural beginnings, the arrival of railroads and ex- 
tractive mining, the growth of federal agencies, the mi- 
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gration and immigration of numerous peoples, and how 
Anglo elites intruded into the lives of various minority 
groups in a measured, well-paced narrative covering the 
century-long time frame. In Meeks’s analysis, however, 
the construction of “Anglo” and “Mexican” are equally 
nuanced, and which Anglos rise to power and solidify 
the emerging racial order is important to understanding 
the construction of cultural citizenship for the other 
groups. 

In his discussion of “Mexican” identity, Meeks clearly 
defines and describes the differences between being a 
Mexican American and a Mexican immigrant and ex- 
plains how Mexican American elites in the nineteenth 
century colluded with Anglo-American elites to shape 
the economic and racial order of Arizona. By the twen- 
tieth century, closing racial ranks excluded Mexican 
Americans from obtaining any form of equality with 
whites. Over time, Native Americans, Mexican Amer- 
icans, and Mexican immigrants inhabited the same so- 
cioeconomic spaces, fostering ethnic and class tensions 
but also fomenting deep social and cultural ties and 
practices that supported the redefining of “Mexican” 
and “Indian” identities in the 1960s as the Chicano 
movement and an indigenous peoples’ movement em- 
bracing ideas of cultural mestizaje began to challenge 
Arizona’s racial elites. 

Precisely because Meeks incorporates such a variety 
of ethnic and racial groups, the strength of his book lies 
not in its “thick description” of any, or all, of these 
groups but in how he places them in relation to each 
other. By not giving primacy to any ethnic/racial group 
and by utilizing the scholarship of Native American, 
Borderlands, Chicana/o, labor, and race studies, Meeks 
reveals how complex cultural citizenship and nation 
building have been in Arizona’s past, and from this re- 
markable work we can only surmise that it will continue 
to be so in the future. 

MariA RAQUEL CaSAs 
University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas 


DANIEL E. BENDER. American Abyss: Savagery and Civ- 
ilization in the Age of Industry. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 2009. Pp. x, 329. $39.95. 


It is difficult to overestimate the effect that Charles 
Darwin’s theory of evolution had on educated people. 
The scientific method had made it possible to under- 
stand the enormous diversity of the natural world over 
time. Surely it would be possible to do the same for 
humanity? Daniel E. Bender sets out to understand 
how evolution influenced American scholars, writers, 
and activists from the 1880s to the 1920s. 

This book is less an intellectual history of what phi- 
losopher Daniel Dennett termed “Darwin’s dangerous 
idea” than an intellectual history of pseudo-science. 
Bender surveys the enthusiastic application and prolif- 
eration of Social Darwinist ideas. A stunningly wide va- 
riety of academics, novelists, reformers, and revolution- 
aries borrowed evolutionary ideas or, more often, 
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evolutionary language in order to attempt to under- 
stand the laws of development of human history. Those 
laws would allow human beings to connect the past and 
present, to understand American society in relationship 
to long-gone cavemen or still-existing nomadic, agricul- 
tural, or hunting and gathering societies. Bender finds 
that efforts to contrast the past, present, and future of 
humanity generally confirmed their authors’ biases, 
weaving into evolutionary language the rhetoric of civ- 
ilization and savagery. 

Invariably, observers of social life in postbellum 
America and Europe firmly believed that their society 
was the pinnacle of human achievement, the culmina- 
tion of millennia’of social and industrial evolution. That 
the Anglo-Saxons and Teutonic “races” had created the 
most advanced societies was self-evident proof of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. Yet everywhere were 
those who threatened the survival of civilization: the 
poor, immigrants, and legions of others. In the 1880s 
and 1890s, social scientists believed that southern 
blacks and American Indians would disappear, more 
self-evident proof that society proceeded along evolu- 
tionary lines. Likewise, Europeans’ conquest of Africa 
and Asia helped “prove” that the industrial societies 
came from advanced racial stock. 

But what happened when white men went to the trop- 
ics and “degenerated?” What were the implications of 
the military victory of Japan over Russia in 1904? What 
would happen to white society if larger numbers of 
Asian immigrants emigrated to the United States and 
further undermined white workers? Would not such an 
invasion supplant the racial basis of industrial society 
and the ideal of progress? The need to defend civili- 
zation from the forces of disorder, so often understood 
in racial terms, animated both defenders of Jim Crow 
and the leading lights of the Socialist Party. 

This book explores “the motivations and tensions be- 
hind efforts to confront the problem of .. . the survival 
of the unfit” (p. 10). Bender reveals the organic con- 
nections among “different [social, political and intel- 
lectual] movements as they struggled to adapt their pol- 
itics not only to the social reality of industrial America 
but also to changing scientific understandings” (p. 10). 
In the end, the discovery of genetics and its role in nat- 
ural life undermined the liberal and radical reformers 
and gave rise to the application of eugenics as a solution 
to social problems. 

Bender does an excellent job in tracing the myriad 
applications of pseudo-evolutionary thought. It deeply 
influenced how radicals, reformers, and conservatives 
understood not only the industrial workplace but also 
the woman question as well as the role of immigration 
in American society and world history. Evolution seem- 
ingly justified Jim Crow and the European and Amer- 
ican acquisition of empires. 

The unity of knowledge, from natural history to hu- 
man society, led many from Darwin and natural selec- 
tion to Herbert Spencer and survival of the fittest. That 
led to the host of phrenologists, racist social scientists, 
charlatans, socialists, industrialists, and imperial enthu- 
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siasts who applied their notions in every direction. Evo- 
lution puts us on a slippery slope that leads us to eu- 
genics, National Socialism, and, in turn, Charles 
Murray and his The Bell Curve: Intelligence and Class 
Structure in American Life (1994). Thus this intellectual 
history does double duty as warning to those members 
of the academy who might seek to apply evolution to the 
past and present of humanity. That serious thinkers in 
our time could do so, and not be racist, does not fit 
within Bender’s framework. Yet they exist. 

One wishes that Bender drew a more careful distinc- 
tion between scientific and pseudo-scientific ideas. A 
reader would not guess that Darwin was a meticulous 
scholar; nor that he advocated the fundamental unity of 
the human race. A clearer understanding of evolution 
would have allowed the reader to understand why Dar- 
win was right and so many who sought to invoke him 
were not. Bender suggests that Darwin’s ideas are dan- 
gerous because they are powerful and susceptible to 
misuse. But Darwin’s ideas remain revolutionary be- 
cause they are deceptively simple, challenge our deeply 
held assumptions, and remain relevant as a theory to 
guide research on microbes, plants, animals, and even 
humans in the past and present. 

JoHN HENDRIX HINSHAW 
Lebanon Valley College 


JOHN P. ENyEART. The Quest for “Just and Pure Law”: 
Rocky Mountain Workers and American Social Democ- 
racy, 1870-1924. (Social Science History.) Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 326. 
$65.00. 


This paradigmatic case study of labor politics packs an 
unexpected interpretive wallop. For those excited by 
the late nineteenth-century rise of the Knights of Labor 
but disappointed by the quick collapse of a visionary 
labor movement into the business-unionist model of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL), John P. Enyeart 
offers (at least temporarily) bracing, advice: look West, 
old man! 

Tracking the complex history of labor conflicts, or- 
ganization, and political ideas of the larger Rocky 
Mountain region from the era of the Knights to that of 
the prewar Socialists, Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), and Non-Partisan League, Enyeart discovers a 
lost world of “social democracy”—a deeper, more pow- 
erful, and longer-lasting tradition of class-based politics 
than anywhere else in the country. Led by a succession 
of both hard-rock and coal miner union launching pads, 
Rocky Mountain workers “earned the nation’s highest 
real wages in the country, obtained the first constitu- 
tionally recognized eight-hour-day laws for private em- 
ployees, and rejected affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL), instead creating their own 
regional labor federations: the Western Labor Union 
(WLU) and the American Labor Union (ALU)” (pp. 
5-6). A phalanx of heretofore little-known regional la- 
bor editor-leaders like the Knights’ Joseph Buchanan 
and Non-Partisan Leaguer-cum-Communist William 
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Dunne serve as prime architects of a self-conscious 
“progressive unionism” that, for Enyeart, offers the 
strongest U.S. equivalent of European social democ- 
racy. And, unlike the merely new-liberal progressivism 
associated with the era’s “middle-class women, farmers, 
muckrakers, intellectuals, corporate liberals, or [even] 
a broadly defined radical middle class,” western work- 
ers, Enyeart asserts, tapped socialism’s mother lode (p. 
21). 

Moreover, it was a vision that stretched to the rank 
and file worker. An invaluable 1899 survey of some 700 
workers commissioned by the Colorado Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics found over ninety percent in support of 
public ownership of utilities, railroads and street cars, 
and telegraph and telephone services as well as strong 
backing for eight-hour legislation, a Henry George- 
style single tax, and abolition of judicial review. Finally, 
it is worth noting that Enyeart contrasts the more sub- 
stantively influential tradition of progressive unionism 
with its better-known syndicalist (and antipolitical) 
counterpart, the [WW or Wobblies. 

Nor are Enyeart’s dramatic findings made without a 
strong, sustaining argument. He postulates that the 
more flexible, confident and democratic politics of 
western labor activists depended on tight labor markets 
combined with a peculiar political culture of relatively 
weak parties and undeveloped state structures. Rapid 
industrialization associated with the fever of mineral 
discoveries, for one, gave skilled metal workers and coal 
miners economic leverage over absentee owners largely 
lacking elsewhere. In such locales, notes Enyeart, it 
proved impossible “to create a permanent oversupply 
of labor” (p. 52) Perhaps even more important, in En- 
yeart’s evaluation, the party machines that regularly in- 
corporated working-class immigrant voters into “exist- 
ing electoral arrangements” (p. 73) were simply lacking 
in the Mountain West; as a result westerners not only 
regularly engaged in ticket-splitting but willingly 
aligned themselves with non-partisan and/or third- 
party movements. The combination of these conditions, 
argues Enyeart, at once explains the election of Colo- 
rado’s Populist Governor Davis Waite in 1892 and the 
backing of Debsian socialism over Samuel Gompers’s 
voluntarism by western miners at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Skeptics are less likely to challenge Enyeart’s narra- 
tive directly than to point to less politically flattering 
aspects of western labor exceptionalism. Enyeart him- 
self readily acknowledges an obvious fault line of racism 
in the deplorable treatment of Chinese workers and 
mixed record in relation to African Americans. Tem- 
porary union success in excluding a “labor surplus,” En- 
yeart implicitly acknowledges, contributed to a political 
advantage. But two other potentially telling explana- 
tions of the region’s political development go largely 
unexplored. One might imagine the entire region as a 
kind of extractive, peripheral economy (a la the post- 
World War II Middle East oil states) blessed—or 
cursed, depending on the point of view—with a decid- 
edly unbalanced social order. Within this artificial or- 
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der, there existed places of advantage for the labor pol- 
itics that Enyeart skillfully dissects, but the region also 
bred tyranny, especially at the hands of company towns 
and moments of state repression (see Coeur D’Alene 
and Ludlow), and by the 1920s in the rebirth of the Ku 
Klux Klan. One also wonders how the gender division 
of the region’s productive economy fed into its wildly 
vacillating political culture? The dynamiting of the 
Butte Miners’ Union hall in 1914—the apparent result 
of a complicated internecine labor feud and an event 
that devastated the local socialist political regime—un- 
derscored the downside of a “masculinist” labor cul- 
ture. 

Further afield is a debate that Enyeart chooses not to 
join about the “Turner question.” Like Frederick Jack- 
son Turner—but with an altogether different explana- 
tion—Enyeart finds the West to be a seedbed of de- 
mocracy, and even more so, democratic socialism. By 
contrast, “new western historians” across three decades 
have reoriented western narratives away from demo- 
cratic celebrations toward themes of conquest and em- 
pire and a reckoning with the history of Native peoples 
who go unmentioned in this text. On balance, then, are 
Enyeart’s progressive unionists only the working-class 
variant of a privileged imperial outpost? Or, as a con- 
geries of multiply exploited subalterns, did their revolt 
and pragmatic vision truly signal a “western” pathway 
with a difference? In a work otherwise chock full of 
worthy discoveries and provocations, would that the au- 
thor had ventured one step further. 

LEON FINK 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 


CHARLES E. OrsER, Jr. The Archaeology of Race and Ra- 
cialization in Historic America. Foreword by MICHAEL S. 
NassAneyY. (The American Experience in Archaeolog- 
ical Perspective.) Gainesville: University Press of Flor- 
ida. 2007. Pp. xiii, 213. $25.00. 


In 1990, Charles E. Orser, Jr. expressed interest in the 
possibility of studying race and racism through archae- 
ology as well as skepticism about identifying material 
indicators of racism. Orser has since abandoned his ear- 
lier doubts and has become a leading proponent for the 
study of race and archaeology with two books to his 
credit, Race and the Archaeology of Identity (2001) and 
Race and Practice in Archaeological Interpretation 
(2004). His new book departs from the earlier ones as 
it examines how two immigrant communities—the Chi- 
nese and Irish—were racialized in nineteenth-century 
America. Racialization refers to a process of assigning 
men and women to groups based on physical appear- 
ance that allow them to be perceived as biologically in- 
ferior or socially unequal. His premise is that race is not 
a fixed social identity, as it is often treated in main- 
stream American society, but a changeable one. In this 
approach to race relations any group subjected to oth- 
ering can be racialized. 

The case studies used to examine Irish and Chinese 
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immigrant communities come from previously exca- 
vated sites: a former Irish tenement located in the Five 
Points neighborhood of New York City and an urban lot 
that once contained a Chinese laundry in Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia. Prior to their arrival in the United States, the 
Irish experienced racialization from English colonizers; 
scientists of the time categorized them as a separate 
race, and in popular imagery they were depicted as hav- 
ing simian characteristics and were sometimes referred 
to as “white chimpanzees.” Once in the United States, 
they were further racialized by being forced to live in 
segregated neighborhoods that were crowded, unsani- 
tary, and unsafe and compelled to take jobs that native- 
born whites saw as beneath them. The Chinese mi- 
grated to the United States because of increased taxes, 
overpopulation, an oppressive tenant-farming system, 
and other internal conflicts. Chinese immigrants rep- 
resented a cross section of many social classes, despite 
the stereotypical American view that they were all land- 
less peasants. Upon arrival, the Chinese were seen as a 
threat to American labor and were ridiculed for cultural 
practices such as wearing long plaits known as queues. 
American nativists also assumed that all Chinese were 
opium users. Negative stereotypes suggesting that the 
Chinese were rat eaters, paupers, and heathens who 
could not integrate into American society were com- 
mon. 

Archaeological implications for the racialization of 
the two groups are framed by posing several possible 
interpretations, some of which are more speculative 
than others. One interpretation with strong support can 
be seen in shifting medicine usage. Medicine bottles re- 
covered from the Five Points site indicate that the oc- 
cupants had larger amounts of prescription medicines 
in the period from 1850-1860 and lower amounts of 
prescription medicines from 1860-1870 but higher 
amounts of patent medicines. Orser’s interpretation is 
that Irish immigrants received medicines from chari- 
table dispensaries in the earlier period, but in the later 
period they had fewer health care options available to 
them because of the stigma of being Irish and therefore 
self-medicated. The archaeological evidence suggesting 
the racialization of the Chinese is less convincing than 
that of the Irish. Medicine bottles were also found at the 
Chinese site, but many were apparently reused to hold 
blue dye used in laundering clothing. Did the occupants 
of laundry initially acquire the medicines and later use 
their bottles for dye containers? Or did they acquire the 
bottles after the original contents were consumed? 
Orser points to the difficulty of examining the racial- 
ization process in material culture but insists archae- 
ologists will only come to understand racialization when 
they accept that its material dimensions are observable. 

The book is an important contribution to the schol- 
arship of race and American immigrants. Some readers 
may find the archaeological interpretations specious. 
However, the text encourages archaeologists and other 
students of material culture to consider ways to prob- 
lematize race so that it can be interpreted from material 
objects. Archaeologists cannot dig up evidence of race, 
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but it is possible to identify and interpret material ev- 
idence of how racism affected the lives of those sub- 
jected to racist practices or policies. Such evidence is 
likely to be found in landscapes, the built environment, 
and in consumption practices. 
THERESA A. SINGLETON 
Syracuse University 


WENDY Rouse Jorag. The Children of Chinatown: 
Growing Up Chinese American in San Francisco, 1850- 
1920. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
2009. Pp. xiii, 295. Cloth $59.95, paper $22.95, 


Wendy Rouse Jorae’s book is the first comprehensive 
and detailed study of the history of Chinese American 
children in a major U.S. community. Despite the head- 
way made on Chinese American historiography, the ex- 
perience of Chinatowns’ children remains a largely un- 
explored field. As Jorae shows, Chinese children were 
not just pawns in the games of adults but also active 
participants in the formation of a Chinese American 
culture. The study of San Francisco’s Chinatown chil- 
dren will change the way we conceptualize Chinese 
American history. Jorae’s work challenges the prevail- 
ing scholarly notions of early Chinatown—especially 
the model of a split-household community—by posi- 
tioning children and their families at the center of the 
efforts to fight American anti-Chinese policies. The 
book focuses on the personal stories of Chinese Amer- 
ican children, including their experiences at the deten- 
tion center on Angel Island and as child laborers, and 
the strategies they adopted to challenge racial segre- 
gation. 

Contrary to the stereotype of Chinatown as a bach- 
elor society teeming with disease and crime, Jorae per- 
suasively demonstrates that some Chinese men and 
women did form a families in the United States. During 
the first seventeen years of the twentieth century, 1,907 
Chinese babies were born in San Francisco alone. The 
author contends that this sizeable increase in the num- 
ber of American-born Chinese “was crucial to the de- 
velopment of a Chinese American cultural identity” (p. 
55). The presence of women and children enabled Chi- 
natown elites to combat the negative image of Chinese 
immigrants as sojourners unwilling to develop roots in 
America. The author emphasizes the efforts of Chinese 
children to outwit discriminatory immigration laws and 
segregation. Theoretically, Chinese children born in 
America should have had no problem entering the 
United States, but the burden of proving their status as 
citizens fell on the children themselves. Jorae interprets 
the escape of Chinese children from the detention shed 
as a way of expressing discontent over the United 
States’ restrictive immigration policy. Destroying the 
immigration bureau’s property, meanwhile, was yet an- 
other way of demonstrating the children’s indignation 
with their detainment. 

Jorae’s contribution to Chinese American history 
also lies in her sensitivity to the role of class in the his- 
tory of Chinese children in San Francisco. The fact that 
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the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 allowed the entry of 
merchants’ relatives into the United States illustrates 
the class bias of American lawmakers. Jorae argues that 
the rude way customs officials treated Chinese laborers 
and “slave girls” “suggests the inherent class biases of 
these early immigration procedures” (p. 15). Chinese 
merchants often attempted to distance themselves from 
the rank-and-file Chinese immigrants by underscoring 
the values they shared with white, middle-class Amer- 
icans. Some merchant families even moved out of Chi- 
natown into white, middle-class neighborhoods, while 
discrimination and poverty confined their lower-class 
compatriots to the Chinese enclave. Whereas a work- 
ing-class child had to work to provide much-needed ad- 
ditional income for his family, merchant-class families 
could use their extra income to purchase luxuries. 

Jorae’s condemnation of racism, however, does not 
lead her to generalize about the attitude of white Amer- 
ica toward Chinese Americans. She refers to the many 
occasions when courts overruled immigration author- 
ities’ decisions in support of the right of Chinese im- 
migrants to enter the country. Missionaries’ efforts to 
assist Chinese women and children also occupy a con- 
siderable part of the book. Missionaries and reformers 
often constructed favorable images of family life and 
childhood in Chinatown. Protestant missionaries en- 
couraged Chinatown’s women to defy the practice of 
foot binding and “rescued” many girls from what they 
perceived as slavery in the Chinese community. Some 
missionaries even rebutted the anti-Chinese rhetoric by 
arguing that Chinese immigrants benefited the coun- 
try’s economy by reducing the price of labor and prod- 
ucts. But Jorae also notices missionaries’ biases. Their 
accounts of child abuse in Chinatown, for example, of- 
ten depicted Christian women as saviors and heathen 
Chinese as abusers. 

Like other good books, this one is not without room 
for improvement. The discussion of the children in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, for example, would be more in- 
formative and more interesting if the author incorpo- 
rated brief comparisons with the situations of other 
Chinese American communities. Finally, the ending of 
the book reads more like an epilogue, for it involves 
fewer conclusive and theoretical remarks than discus- 
sions of current events. 

XINYANG WANG 
Hong Kong University of Science and Technology 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN SHARPE. New York Nocturne: The 
City after Dark in Literature, Painting, and Photography, 
1850-1950. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
2008. Pp. xix, 402. $35.00. 


For a book about New York, this one spends a lot of 
time elsewhere, especially in Europe, in the company of 
James McNeill Whistler, the first artist to employ the 
term “nocturne” in the wake of its musical usage, which 
had begun early in the nineteenth century, Vincent van 
Gogh, and the classical and romantic painters of moon- 
light who preceded them. This is a book about moder- 
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nity and representation, how new experiences of night 
under different conditions and degrees of illumination 
exposed the nature of modern city life more clearly than 
any daytime rendering. Nighttime shadows and spot- 
lights could be marshaled to serve moral, material, and 
aesthetic arguments more realistically than in art that 
depended on “natural” moonlight or sun bursting 
through clouds to depict good and evil, blessing and 
condemnation. 

William Chapman Sharpe is not offering us a techno- 
cultural history, but he does structure his book around 
five themes that overlap chronologically, beginning 
with New York’s arrival on the world stage, circa 1850, 
which coincided with the onset of artificial light in the 
city, perceived as transforming night into day. Gaslight 
exposed moral darkness but also merited celebration as 
a symbol of city life. Writers acted as flaneurs, offering 
observations that purported to guide readers safely 
through the dangers of the night, although just as often 
they seduced: titillation masquerading as morality tale. 
Walt Whitman, a different kind of flaneur—one fo- 
cused on aesthetics rather than morality—provides the 
link to the next stage in Sharpe’s story: the nocturne, in 
which the power of nightfall transforms daytime ugli- 
ness into beauty. Sharpe traces a trajectory from Whis- 
tler, an American working mainly in London, through 
Childe Hassam and J. Alden Weir’s New York versions 
of impressionism, to the pictorialist photography of Ed- 
ward Steichen, Alvin Langdon Coburn, and the early 
Alfred Stieglitz. It was also present in literature, for ex- 
ample in William Dean Howells’s eulogy for the “un- 
recorded miracle” of the nighttime elevated railway. 
Whistler prioritized composition to the exclusion of 
narrative. We are not supposed to care about the fig- 
ures in his nocturnes—where they came from or are 
going, or why they are there; their only function is aes- 
thetic. 

But representation of the city at night could not es- 
cape for long the contemporary enthusiasm for colo- 
nization, imperialism, and commodification, to which 
Sharpe devotes his central pair of chapters. The colo- 
nization of night by light—by now, electric light—par- 
alleled the march of democracy enlightening the world 
(as in the torch held aloft by Liberty) and of the frontier 
overcoming wilderness: hence the equivalence of Jacob 
Riis’s “raiding parties” throwing the spotlight on city 
slums and Frederic Remington’s nocturnal views of the 
Wild West. Edgar Allan Poe, who set his “The Man of 
the Crowd” in London while writing from New York, 
had implied that his fellow New Yorkers would soon 
have to come to terms with the uncertainties and frus- 
trations of big-city life that already characterized Lon- 
don. Similarly, Sharpe argues, Remington’s paintings, 
also produced in New York for consumption by urban 
Americans, implied that the New York night would 
soon share the same fate as the Indians: both were dan- 
gerous, seductive, and on the verge of extinction. In ex- 
tending the metaphor from colonization to imperial- 
ism, Sharpe offers bravura interpretations of Joseph 
Stella’s spectacular five-part “altarpiece” “The Voice of 
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the City of New York Interpreted” as well as his “Battle 
of Lights, Coney Island,” reading the latter in the con- 
text of the Italian Futurists’ aggressive manifesto, which 
celebrated warfare, by now civil war, light against light. 

Yet the nocturne survived the onslaught. Sharpe 
claims that Georgia O’Keeffe’s skyscraper paintings, 
made from memory after close observation, like Whis- 
tler sacrificing detail to form, are skyscraper nocturnes. 
Skyscraper art also embodies a new celebration of sex 
and sexuality in the nighttime city. But if old associa- 
tions of night and immorality were fading, new anxieties 
were generated by new ways of seeing—from above, 
whether from the air or atop skyscrapers—and by an 
interest in the act of looking itself, especially looking 
into private space: voyeurism that can be traced back to 
Howells and O. Henry but reaches its apogee with Ed- 
ward Hopper. Sharpe offers a succession of brilliant 
case studies, including John Sloan’s and Hopper’s re- 
spective versions of “Night Windows” and Hopper’s 
celebrated paintings of “Office at Night” and “Night- 
hawks,” viewing their deliberately opaque narratives as 
yet more Whistlerian nocturnes. Night also functioned 
as a theatrical stage in the intrusive voyeurism of Wee- 
gee’s photographs of crime scenes and bodies. 

This review has concentrated on Sharpe’s interpre- 
tation of visual imagery, but his book is also a percep- 
tive guide to the literature of New York by night, es- 
pecially poetry. He acknowledges his neglect of music 
and film: there are brief allusions to George Gershwin, 
but no Charles Ives or Leonard Bernstein, and only oc- 
casional references to jazz, expressionist-inspired film, 
or film noir. Sharpe’s subtitle applies as much to an ep- 
och—the city since the conquest of darkness—as to a 
time of day. We can be grateful for his penetrating, en- 
gaging, and well-illustrated interpretation as we con- 
template the exchange of “city of dreadful night” for a 
“city of dreadful light.” 

RICHARD DENNIS 
University College London 


Mia Bay. To Tell the Truth Freely: The Life of Ida B. 
Wells. New York: Hill and Wang. 2009. Pp. viii, 374. 
$35.00. 


Mia Bay has written an important book that chronicles 
the life of one of the most determined political figures 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the promi- 
nent anti-lynching activist Ida B. Wells. Discussing the 
significance of Wells’s anti-lynching work, Bay explains 
that although she was “[n]ot the first African American 
to speak out against lynching, Wells was the first to gain 
a broad audience” (p. 6). Wells advanced a pathbreak- 
ing critique of mob violence that exposed the spurious- 
ness of white supremacist claims that lynching served as 
justified punishment for black-on—white sexual vio- 
lence. Wells revealed that, as Bay puts it, “[l]ynching 
had nothing to do with rape and everything to do with 
power” (p. 6) and served as a key piece of the scaffold- 
ing of the Jim Crow South. One of the book’s strengths 
is that May does not present Wells’s ascendance as a 
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forceful advocate for racial and gender equality as in- 
evitable. Rather, the text explores how a girl who was 
born a slave in rural Mississippi and lost her parents at 
the age of sixteen developed a trenchant analysis of 
lynching and crafted strategies for black protest that 
would serve future generations of civil rights activists. 

The opening chapters unravel the experiences and 
events that made Wells a radical activist. One of these 
critical factors, Bay argues, was the era into which she 
was born. As a girl and teenager, Wells witnessed “[t]he 
revolutionary hopes, dreams, and dangers of Recon- 
struction” (p. 16) and never forgot them. The hopes of 
Reconstruction, particularly black political participa- 
tion, inspired her lifelong activism and desire to rees- 
tablish black political power in the years after Recon- 
struction’s demise. Wells’s interest in protecting black 
citizenship rights may have begun in rural Mississippi, 
but it was fully nurtured in urban Memphis. Her move 
there was another critical turning point in “the making 
of Ida B. Wells” (p. 40). Bay skillfully details the stages 
whereby Wells herself came to understand the “gen- 
dered character of white supremacy” (p. 74) and put 
together the pieces of her critique of lynching. Once 
Wells developed this critique, she embarked on a life- 
long crusade to end mob violence and the Jim Crow 
regime it supported. The remaining chapters document 
the diverse ways that Wells attempted to forward her 
agenda—from cultivating the support of white Euro- 
pean reformers, to publishing anti-lynching tracts, to 
helping to establish organizations such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), to engaging in local politics in her adopted 
state of Illinois. 

While Wells is one of the most widely recognized Af- 
rican American women of her era, she was, as Bay 
points out, “underappreciated during her own lifetime” 
(p. 11). She remained an outsider to those organiza- 
tions that she helped to found and was marginalized by 
political figures who should have been her closet allies. 
This biography explains why. Wells’s critics and some- 
time political partners rejected an African American 
woman who publicly discussed sexual and racial vio- 
lence, acted as a political agitator, and displayed an as- 
sertive personality. For example, although a white 
smear campaign against Wells was among the events 
that led to the creation of the National Association of 
Colored Women (NACW), Wells’s commitment to ag- 
itating “against lynching with none of the delicacy or 
discretion that the NACW deemed appropriate” (p. 
231) distanced her from the organization. White 
women reformers in the United States did not welcome 
Wells, in part because she refused to retract her crit- 
icisms of white temperance leader Frances Willard and 
her inflammatory statements condoning mob violence. 
With the exception of fellow radical activist Frederick 
Douglass and a handful of others, Wells’s working re- 
lationships with most black male leaders were also 
fraught. As Bay explains, when Douglass died in 1895, 
“[g]ender made Wells an unlikely successor to Douglass 
in an era when men predominated not just in politics, 
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but in all organizations and movements” (pp. 191-192). 
First Booker T. Washington and then W. E. B. Du Bois 
eclipsed her as a national leader. The interracial and 
mostly male leadership of the NAACP dismissed Wells 
because they perceived her outspokenness as “contrary 
to the womanly ideals of her day” (p. 235), despite 
Wells’s instrumental role in founding the NAACP and 
crafting its anti-lynching agenda. In the final years of 
Wells’s life, she shifted her focus away from the con- 
tentious national arena and toward local reform orga- 
nizations in Illinois, “where her uncompromising char- 
acter was less of a liability” (p. 273). By tracing Wells’s 
conflicts with these and multiple other leading figures 
of her day, Bay deepens our understanding of the com- 
plexities of the era’s inter- and intraracial politics and 
the ways that sexism and racism undermined the efforts 
of even the most determined of activists. The book also 
shows that, despite the slights of contemporaries, 
Wells’s activism was a critical link between the civil 
rights agendas of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. Deeply researched and highly readable, this book 
will appeal to both specialists and general audiences. 
Lisa G. MATERSON 
University of California, 
Davis 


CHARLES L. LumpkKINs. American Pogrom: The East St. 
Louis Race Riot and Black Politics. (Ohio University 
Press Series on Law, Society, and Politics in the Mid- 
west.) Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xiv, 312. Cloth $55.00, paper $24.95. 


In this book Charles L. Lumpkins takes his readers back 
to the East St. Louis riot of July 1917, the first of the 
awful race riots of the era of the “Great War.” He re- 
turns, nearly fifty years after the publication of Eliott M. 
Rudwick’s Race Riot at East St. Louis, July 2, 1917 
(1964), with a focus on the role of African Americans 
in the city from the late nineteenth century to World 
War II. This expanded timeline—riot histories often fo- 
cus fairly tightly around riots themselves, rather than 
placing them in a context of several decades—shows 
how the riot fits into larger pictures, such as the struggle 
for political control of East St. Louis, the impact of la- 
bor competition among native-born whites and blacks 
as well as immigrants, the role of business in fomenting 
or stopping conflict, and the influence of race relations 
in general. This book is more than a study of the riot; 
it traces the growth of African American participation 
in the politics and economy of East St. Louis, chroni- 
cling how black residents increasingly threatened the 
dominance of city elites. 

Whereas Rudwick depicted African Americans as 
victims of the riot, Lumpkins views them as agents of 
change, as people whose intervention in the political 
structure helped set the riot—and a lot of other con- 
flicts—in motion. Other recent studies of riots, such as 
Malcolm McLaughlin’s Power, Community, and Racial 
Killing in East St. Louis (2005), have focused on black 
agency as a cause of riots, showing how African Amer- 
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ican ideas of equality, for instance, led blacks to arm 
themselves for self-defense and to clash with whites. 
Lumpkins differs from such interpretations in that he 
does not spend much time talking about the African 
American community’s ideas of self-defense. Instead, 
he devotes his attention to the decades-long political 
and economic forces that lay behind the attempted “po- 
grom.” 

Precise evidence describing a riot’s cause can be dif- 
ficult to come by, especially when one is dealing with 
long-term trends. Yet Lumpkins judiciously uses the ev- 
idence that is available, including the testimony col- 
lected by the congressional committee that investigated 
the event. That source material is some of the richest 
available for any riot of the era and can help us peer into 
the motives of East St. Louis’s citizens. The congres- 
sional testimony suggested that local business leaders 
used recent African American migrants from the South 
in their industrial plants around the city and that the 
resulting anger among workers led to the riots. Lump- 
kins’s conclusion correlates highly, thought not exactly, 
with that picture. Focusing on the behavior of the city’s 
ruling class during the event, he concludes that local 
elites fomented the riot to drive out African Americans, 
even though this development was somewhat at odds 
with the idea of using black workers to depress wages. 

Lumpkins’s fine work ultimately provides us with an- 
other perspective on the the United States’ long strug- 
gle with the intersections of race, politics, economics, 
and violence. In particular, this thoughtful book will in- 
spire more studies of the tragedies of racial violence 
that descended upon so many communities in the dif- 
ficult and violent days of the 1910s and 1920s. 

ALFRED L. BROPHY 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


Joe Prister. The Yale Indian: The Education of Henry 
Roe Cloud. (New Americanists.) Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xviii, 259. Cloth $79.95, pa- 
per $22.95. 


Joel Pfister’s study of the career of Henry Roe Cloud 
makes a useful and insightful contribution to the grow- 
ing body of knowledge about the group of American 
Indian intellectuals and activists whose careers flour- 
ished in the early part of the twentieth century. Roe 
Cloud, the first full-blood American Indian to graduate 
from Yale, was active as an educator and reformer. His 
public contributions included founding a private pre- 
paratory school for Indians and serving as superinten- 
dent of Haskell Institute as well as contributing to the 
development of federal policy through his official work 
on the Indian Citizenship Act of 1924 and the publi- 
cation of the 1928 Meriam Report, the basis of a series 
of initiatives that came to be called the “Indian New 
Deal.” Pfister’s title and the cover photograph of Roe 
Cloud in a starched white collar and tie signal the 
book’s focus on the anomaly of a full-blood Indian’s 
appearance, in the early twentieth century, among the 
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students and then the alumni of one of the country’s 
most elite universities. His book examines the extraor- 
dinary public and private difficulties that Roe Cloud 
and others like him faced in their roles—which they 
were of necessity creating as they went—as educated, 
progressive, middle-class Indians. As Pfister puts it, 
Roe Cloud was, even as a college student, part of a 
larger “struggle to reimagine what contemporary In- 
dian identity could be” (p. 12). 

Pfister grounds his analysis in the context of earlier 
studies of American Indian intellectuals and activists, 
especially those who were affiliated with the Society of 
American Indians, using Roe Cloud as one specific in- 
stance of a more’ general pattern of experiences. Roe 
Cloud’s career, as Pfister recounts it, parallels many of 
the major developments and changes in policy and in 
Indian-white relations of the early twentieth century. 
Pfister also draws comparisons to the life and work of 
W. E. B. Du Bois, remarking on both the similarities in 
the two men’s experiences as persons of color who at- 
tended Ivy League universities and the differences that 
set apart the African American and Indian experiences. 
Both of these approaches are very helpful in situating 
the Winnebago Roe Cloud in a political and cultural 
context that was complex, shifting, and thoroughly 
American. 

What is most original and engaging about Pfister’s 
study, however, is his attention to matters of class and 
his emphasis on Roe Cloud’s negotiations of the early 
twentieth-century American class structure and its at- 
tendant system of emotions, especially its reliance on 
forms of sentimentality. Roe Cloud developed an in- 
tense and lengthy relationship with a white missionary 
couple, Walter and Mary Roe, from whom he took his 
second name. Henry Roe Cloud’s connection with 
Mary Roe was especially intense emotionally; both 
Mary and Henry spoke of her as his mother, both used 
sentimentally charged language in addressing each 
other, and she continued throughout her life to offer 
him guidance toward her vision of success in his private 
and public lives (not always successfully). This unique 
relationship offered Roe Cloud an education in white 
middle-class sentimentality at the same time that he was 
also receiving an education in what Pfister calls a “class- 
influenced resignification of Indianness” (p. 14) 
through his work with the Society of American Indians 
and other reform and policy-making groups. Pfister 
speaks of the stages of Roe Cloud’s education in class 
and sentiment deliberately, since part of his purpose is 
to argue that Roe Cloud immersed himself in American 
culture not in order to assimilate to it but in order to 
learn how to negotiate its idiosyncrasies and exploit its 
advantages for the good of American Indian people. 
That is, Roe Cloud’s career offers a study not of ad- 
aptation but of a specifically American kind of self-de- 
termination, in this case through a canny awareness of 
the crucial significance of class. 

Pfister draws on an extensive archive of materials, in- 
cluding what are apparently scores of letters between 
Roe Cloud and Mary Roe written over many years. Un- 
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fortunately, Roe Cloud’s descendants asked Pfister not 
to quote from these letters, and he honored their 
wishes, for which one can only admire him. However, 
given that much of the discussion of emotion and sen- 
timentality in the book derives from the letters, the 
analysis suffers in frustrating ways from the absence of 
specific references to them. One also wishes for less 
speculation in the discussion, fewer comments about 
what Roe Cloud probably thought or might have felt; 
the book makes its case for Roe Cloud’s self-awareness, 
his importance, and his claims on our attention clearly 
and convincingly enough without these additions. 

Lucy Mappox, 

Emerita 

Georgetown University 


PATRICK HuBErR. Linthead Stomp: The Creation of Coun- 
try Music in the Piedmont South. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 2008. Pp. xxi, 416. $30.00. 


Try to listen to the musicians who are featured in this 
book. Virtually all of their music is available on CDs. 
When you hear Fiddlin’ John Carson, Charlie Poole, 
David McCarn, and the Dixon Brothers (Howard and 
Dorsey), chances are you’ll say that they’re among the 
most rural-sounding people you’ve ever heard. They 
must have come from farms somewhere in the most re- 
mote regions of the South. And their music, it might be 
assumed, must have represented a rustic resistance to 
modernism. 

Not so, says Patrick Huber in this well-researched, 
carefully argued, and beautifully written book. While 
the vast majority of the musicians discussed here were 
born in the country and often did sing about the old 
homeplace and other rural memories, their music ac- 
tually represented an attempt to understand and come 
to terms with the experiences they encountered in an 
emerging urban, industrial economy. Their music, in 
fact, was a product of the same modernizing forces that 
spawned jazz: urban growth, technological innovations 
such as radio, recording, and the automobile, and, of 
course, the industrial transformations that lured people 
into the cities and into new lines of work. 

The economic changes described here were under- 
way throughout the South in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Huber illuminates and deep- 
ens our understanding of this process by concentrating 
on the most crucial arena of change, the Piedmont 
South between 1923 and 1942. The Piedmont was the 
region where the Old South met the New. Transplanted 
rural people found work in factories, bought automo- 
biles, and began new lives in bustling towns that had 
department stores, movie theaters, and radio stations. 
Rural folkways still strongly colored their speech, val- 
ues, religious choices, and the music they made. But, for 
the most part, these rural transplants embraced the 
popular culture that the city offered. 

Cotton factory workers, often derided as “lintheads” 
or “factory trash,” constituted the single largest occu- 
pational group that ventured into the field of early 
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country music. Huber notes that out of the 23,000 hill- 
billy records released between 1923 and 1942, singers 
and musicians from Piedmont textile villages played on 
more than 1,500 of them. All of the musicians whom he 
describes exhibited an awareness of, and an affinity for, 
modern popular culture—blues, jazz, ragtime, and 
pop—as well as the knowledge of how to market their 
music in an urban milieu. Even Fiddlin’ John Carson, 
the fiddler and balladeer whose performances at fiddle 
contests and political campaigns extended back into the 
late nineteenth century, knew how to exploit the public 
fascination with old-time ways and mountain culture. 
He willingly played the role of the moonshining moun- 
taineer. No one seemed to know or care that he was a 
long-time factory worker at the Exposition Cotton Mills 
and the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills in Atlanta. 

All of Huber’s chosen subjects, whom he describes in 
five finely wrought mini-biographies, made vital contri- 
butions to the shaping of American country music. Fid- 
dlin’ John made the first popular commercial recording 
of the genre in 1923. Charlie Poole fashioned an in- 
fectious banjo style made up of a variety of older min- 
strel, vaudeville, and folk forms and, with the North 
Carolina Ramblers, produced a body of music that is 
still venerated today. David McCarn wrote a small but 
enduring series of songs, such as “Cotton Mill Colic,” 
that illustrated a facility for the blues and a critical 
awareness of the problems and pitfalls of textile factory 
life. Dorsey Dixon lived long enough to find a new au- 
dience in the folk revival of the 1960s. His “Weave 
Room Blues” and other topical songs captured the ex- 
periences of his fellow cotton mill workers, while his 
religious and moralistic songs, such as “I Didn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray” (now known as “Wreck on the High- 
way,”) evoked the divided mind of workers who found 
their fundamentalist values challenged by the secular- 
ism of modern city life. 

Although Huber is not the first historian to stress the 
modernist origins of country music—Edward L. Ayers 
and this reviewer, among others, have previously trod 
that ground—he has nevertheless made an impressive 
contribution to our understanding that country music 
was not born in some pristine corner of America, un- 
touched by the winds of change. It emerged in those 
places where rural folkways met and intertwined with 
the currents of urban innovation. This collision of tra- 
ditional and modern elements, which in many ways is 
the very definition of country music, is the process that 
has made the music enduringly interesting and popular. 
Huber’s book is a splendid account of its development 
in the vital crucible of the Piedmont South. 

Britt C. MALONE, 
Emeritus 
Tulane University 


JAMES J. LoRENCE. The Unemployed People’s Movement: 
Leftists, Liberals, and Labor in Georgia, 1929-1941. 
(Politics and Culture in the Twentieth-Century South.) 
Athens: University of Georgia Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 307. 
$44.95. 
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James J. Lorence’s book adds to the growing body of 
scholarship that fleshes out working-class grass-roots 
organizing during the early twentieth century. As a so- 
cial history of the New Deal in Georgia, it addresses the 
ways in which various groups on the Left such as unions, 
socialists, communists, and the underclass joined forces 
for nearly a decade to force the government to respond 
to their needs. This text situates itself between histories 
of Progressive-Era social protests and studies of post— 
World War II grassroots activism that are devoted to 
civil rights and other issues. When paired with books 
like Shelton Stromquist’s Reinventing “The People”: The 
Progressive Movement, the Class Problem, and the Ori- 
gins of Modern Liberalism (2006) and Taylor Branch’s 
Parting the Waters: America in the King Years, 1954-63 
(1988), Lorence’s study helps one piece together a cen- 
tury-long narrative of grass-roots social protests that 
emphasized government as a solution to the problems 
of everyday Americans. 

While this text contributes to an important national 
story, it also highlights the importance of local and re- 
gional factors and variations. It adds to the growing, 
albeit piecemeal, literature on the pre-World War II 
southern labor movement by demonstrating not only its 
existence and modest successes but also its indigenous 
origin. The fundamental labor story that Lorence pro- 
vides is a more important contribution than the New 
Deal aspects of the book because it prompts historians 
to reassess the southern labor movement during this era 
without any preconceived attitudes that all southerners 
were provincial and inherently sought “local solutions,” 
even within the ranks of the progressive and labor 
movements. This study does not buy into these ideas as 
convenient tropes, but it does map out the ways in which 
activists could transcend race in some instances and yet 
allow it to be a barrier to meaningful organizing in oth- 
ers. 

In the epilogue, Lorence tells us that the Unem- 
ployed People’s Movement was a victim of its own suc- 
cess. As more of its members joined the workforce, the 
movement was left with those individuals whom em- 
ployers and government agencies categorized as “the 
unemployable.” Given current U.S. unemployment 
rates, the story of this book could speak to the growing 
number of organizers and policy makers looking to 
again harness the grassroots. 

ROBERT CASSANELLO 
University of Central Florida 


Davip M. P. FREUND. Colored Property: State Policy and 
White Racial Politics in Suburban America. (Historical 
Studies of Urban America.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 2007. Pp. xii, 514. $35.00. 


In recent years, scholars writing from a variety of dis- 
ciplinary perspectives have explored the resilience of 
racial inequality in the United States by looking at is- 
sues of wealth, specifically property. Works like Dalton 
Conley’s Being Black, Living in the Red: Race, Wealth, 
and Social Policy in America (1999) and the collabora- 
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tively written Whitewashing Race: The Myth of a Color- 
Blind Society (2003) offer compelling accounts of the 
race-wealth nexus in American society. David M. P. 
Freund enters into this dialogue with an in-depth his- 
torical account of how race and wealth became so 
tightly connected in the mid-twentieth-century United 
States. Freund introduces his analysis with a compelling 
question: in the postwar era, “[i]f most northern whites 
had disavowed racism and supported the principle of 
racial equality, why did so many continue to oppose res- 
idential integration?” (p. 5). Freund’s study answers 
this question with a thorough analysis of policy, law, 
private markets, and social practices. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first one 
focuses on federal action and the intersecting forces at 
work in maintaining and creating the geographic seg- 
regation that would sustain racial and economic in- 
equality. These include housing, mortgage and land use 
policies, and private and public law. The second section 
is a case study of postwar suburban Detroit and exam- 
ines how white residents’ investment in a racialized 
sense of property was fueled by both federal and local 
policies in addition to their collective aspirations. 

Throughout the text Freund makes three critically 
important scholarly interventions. First, he demon- 
strates how early twentieth-century land use planning 
set the stage for the discriminatory practices in housing 
that existed in the mid-century United States. The re- 
lationships that developed between agents in the public 
and private sector during the early twentieth-century 
zoning movement found themselves sustained and even 
flourishing in the New Deal era. During this time, in- 
dividuals in government and the private marketplace 
supported racially exclusionary practices as part and 
parcel of the structural revolutions in mortgaging and 
the housing market that made home ownership a nor- 
mative aspiration for Americans. 

Second, Freund demonstrates that the federal gov- 
ernment’s role in facilitating racial exclusion was much 
deeper than most scholars and critics acknowledge, par- 
ticularly because most of them have limited their study 
to the Federal Housing Administration. In fact, credit 
policy and other federal agencies and acts—for exam- 
ple, the Home Owners’ Loan Act, the National Housing 
Act, the Federal National Mortgage Association, and 
the Veterans Administration—had embedded within 
themselves a set of racial assumptions about the ideal 
neighborhood and homeowner, and so their practices 
reflected those assumptions. Freund shows that not 
only did the federal government fuel and accelerate dis- 
crimination in housing markets, but it created a new 
form of discrimination—one that inextricably linked 
race and property. As federal initiatives exerted their 
influence, state-level interventions in the form of zon- 
ing ordinances and the development of “home rule” 
charters worked alongside them to institutionalize ra- 
cial segregation. At the same time as these instrumental 
forces were at work, elected officials constructed a pop- 
ular narrative that argued that segregation in the hous- 
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ing market was not the result of federal intervention but 
rather of the unfettered operation of the market. 

In his analysis of suburban Detroit, Freund shows 
how efforts like blocking the development of low-in- 
come housing or rental units, the election of local pol- 
iticians who advocated racial exclusion, pressure upon 
realtors to steer people of color away from seeking 
housing in certain municipalities, and even violent in- 
timidation all worked alongside state and federal pol- 
icies to ensure racial exclusion. Importantly, particu- 
larly for legal historians, Freund shows how zoning and 
racially restrictive covenants worked together; as zon- 
ing laws allowed public bodies to control the uses of 
publicly owned property, covenant laws controlled the 
right of private persons to regulate the use of their 
property. Both supported the exclusion of black people. 
By the time the Supreme Court ruled on Shelley v. Krae- 
mer, the 1948 opinion that rendered racially restrictive 
covenants unenforceable, the intersection of race and 
property was so codified that explicit exclusion in prop- 
erty agreements was no longer necessary to maintain 
residential segregation. 

Third and perhaps most significantly, Freund argues 
that many, if not most, scholars who have contemplated 
the maintenance of spatial segregation have asked the 
wrong kinds of questions. They have generally consid- 
ered race, class, the economy, and ideology distinct 
variables that have happened to intersect, and then they 
have asked themselves, how did they intersect? Freund 
argues that the evidence should lead us instead to ask 
(and answer) the question: how did whites become so 
deeply invested, both ideologically and economically, in 
a concept of property and residence that was highly ra- 
cialized? Freund contends that the political and eco- 
nomic institutions responsible for the distribution of re- 
sources actually served to cultivate ideas and ideals 
about racial difference. 

This final insight, in addition to the strong evidentiary 
and analytical case Freund makes to support it, is what 
distinguishes this book as a critical and even ground- 
breaking addition to the scholarship on issues of race 
in American legal, political, and social history. 

IMANI PERRY 
Princeton University 


AnpDrREw J. F. Morris. The Limits of Voluntarism: Char- 
ity and Welfare from the New Deal through the Great So- 
ciety. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. 
xliv, 240. $80.00. 


As a veteran social work professor, I have learned to 
live with the professional schism between, on one side, 
assisting the poor and disadvantaged through practical 
means or by advocating on their behalf, and, on the 
other side, providing therapeutic care to individuals 
and families. Both are components of what social work 
is. Many of my colleagues belong more to one camp or 
the other; rarely do they uphold both sides of the pro- 
fession, and never at once. Some schools of social work 
market themselves as direct practice (therapeutic) 
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schools, while others market themselves as schools of 
social change or poverty fighting. In many schools, sec- 
ond-year MSW students are asked to choose between 
direct practice (leaning toward therapy) and macro 
practice (policy, advocacy, and community practice). It 
was not until I read Andrew J. F. Morris’s book that I 
fully understood the source of today’s schism. With 
careful analysis and deep understanding, Morris pro- 
vides us with a great historical review of an era rarely 
examined by those who study the history of welfare in 
America. 

Not since Roy Lubove’s The Professional Altruist: The 
Emergence of Social Work as a Career, 1880-1930 (1965) 
and Michael Katz’s In the Shadow of the Poorhouse: A 
Social History of Welfare in America (1986) have I been 
so moved by a historical text covering American wel- 
fare. Many works address the pre-1935 era, and numer- 
ous accounts exist of the War on Poverty and beyond. 
The in-between period has been hardly studied, and the 
few accounts that do exist are either based on single 
cities or insufficient in their ability to see the big pic- 
ture. 

Morris’s introduction and prologue are carefully 
crafted and provide a lucid analysis of the role that vol- 
untary social service organizations played before and 
during the Great Depression, including how they re- 
vised their philosophy when they realized that they 
could not meet the welfare needs of their many clients. 
As such, they reluctantly advocated for public welfare 
and realigned themselves to specialize in providing per- 
sonal and family care (i.e., direct practice) and employ- 
ing professionally trained social workers. As soon as the 
Charity Organization Societies started to provide care 
for personal problems, they adopted psychodynamic 
knowledge and adapted it to the needs of middle-class 
America before, during, and after World War II. In the 
process they started to charge clients for therapeutic 
care. The many social service agencies dominated the 
welfare discourse and argued that planned, coordinated 
social interventions could eliminate poverty and depen- 
dency. Accordingly, as soon as President Lyndon B. 
Johnson declared the War on Poverty, these agencies, 
which by that point had changed their names from ei- 
ther welfare or charity to social services or family ser- 
vices, were ready and eager to accept public funds to 
defray their costs. It is this journey that established a 
foundation for the government elimination of most 
cash assistance programs and a focus on contracting 
with social service agencies to prepare the poor for em- 
ployment. While this shift came after the period that 
Morris covers in his book, his amazing insights and 
analysis explain the trajectory that followed and the one 
best elucidated in by Scott Allard in Out of Reach: Place, 
Poverty, and the New American Welfare State (2009). 

After a thorough and cogent review of the era that 
the text covers, Morris painstakingly demonstrates how 
the macro processes operated locally, with a special at- 
tention given to Wilmington, Delaware, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and St. Paul, Minnesota. He not only focuses 
on these three cities but also provides examples from 
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other cities and counties, documenting the varieties of 
welfare arrangements while discerning a general trend 
that is logical and comprehensive. Morris shows how 
the nonprofit social services were influential even when 
their size was small. They were well connected locally, 
carried moral authority, and were supported by the lo- 
cal elite; as such, they exerted much influence on how 
local communities cared for the needs of their resi- 
dents. 

This is one of the few books that I would make re- 
quired reading for students and scholars of social work 
and social welfare, history, and nonprofit organizations. 

Ram A. CNAAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rosert F. JEFFERSON. Fighting for Hope: African Amer- 
ican Troops of the 93rd Infantry Division in World War 
II and Postwar America. (War/Society/Culture.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 
321. $55.00. 


The history of African Americans in the U.S. military 
is a large and dynamic topic that fortunately has been 
matched by an extensive literature. Robert F. Jeffer- 
son’s book tells the story of the members of the seg- 
regated 93rd Infantry Division during World War II. 
Jefferson conducted many interviews with division per- 
sonnel and performed extensive research in War De- 
partment and other public and private records to doc- 
ument the racial discrimination that challenged African 
Americans during the war. All military personnel have 
faced difficulties when they entered the army, but black 
soldiers had the added burden of the racism of a Jim 
Crow society. Also, as the text illustrates, racial discrim- 
ination in housing and recreation facilities was as oner- 
ous in Arizona as it was in any southern state. 

Jefferson effectively presents his material and anal- 
ysis. He includes a comprehensive essay on sources, al- 
though a traditional bibliography would be more useful. 
He discusses the division’s training at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, and its operations in the Pacific and analyzes 
the impact of racism on individual soldiers. The stories 
told by division personnel allow Jefferson to convey the 
human side of their experiences, and these are well in- 
tegrated into the narrative. However, the author makes 
no attempt to present a comprehensive military history 
of the 93rd. This is not his objective, although his ap- 
proach can create some confusion in following the op- 
erational progress of the division and the 368th, 369th, 
and 25th Infantry Regiments, even with the maps that 
are provided. Readers do not get the full sense of the 
division’s organization and its deployment in the South 
Pacific. 

Jefferson gives us good discussions of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., in his role as an inspector; 
African American newspapers; the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP); and the Office of the Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. These people and organizations, 
along with division personnel, were on the front lines in 
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the battle for fair treatment. Therefore, it would have 
been useful if Jefferson had provided more discussion 
of how they viewed segregation and integration and 
how they worked with and pressured the War Depart- 
ment to improve racial conditions. General Davis, 
Judge William Hastie, and Truman Gibson, working 
within the army, were in difficult positions, and the 
black newspapers and NAACP did not always see eye 
to eye regarding how blacks should be utilized in com- 
bat. The War Department did improve in its racial pol- 
icies and practices, helped by the Advisory Committee 
on Negro Troop Policies (not discussed). It took pres- 
sure at all levels to accomplish that, including pressure 
from the divisiom members discussed by Jefferson. 

There were two all-black infantry divisions in the 
army during the war, the 92nd and 93rd, and it is im- 
portant to note that the training and operational dif- 
ficulties that the 92nd faced at Fort Huachuca and in 
Italy were similar to those of the 93rd. It is not Jeffer- 
son’s intent to cover other units, but because of the par- 
allel experiences of the two divisions, it might have been 
useful for him to tell us more about this topic than what 
can be gleaned from the page devoted to the issue. 

Just as complaints from division personnel about ra- 
cial conditions within the army should be situated 
within a wider historiographical discussion of race re- 
lations within the nation as a whole, this book, as a con- 
tribution to a much broader body of military history, has 
an obligation to ensure that its military terminology and 
facts are accurate and thorough. For example, Charles 
Young was not the first African American West Point 
graduate (p. 17); throughout the book officers are men- 
tioned without their rank; and there is inconsistency in 
identifying military units and organizations, such as the 
Army Ground Forces and 100th Infantry Battalion. 

These shortcomings, however, should not take away 
from the importance of this well-written work. The per- 
sonal narratives present the human impact of racist pol- 
icies and become an essential part of the division’s his- 
tory. World War II proved over and over again that a 
unit cannot perform well if it is fighting racism during 
training and operations. This factor complicates any ob- 
jective evaluation of a unit’s effectiveness. Finally, the 
epilogue contains a moving recap of the black soldiers’ 
arrival back in the United States, and we see the full 
spectrum from rejection to acceptance. 

ALAN OSUR 
United States Air Force Academy 


MICHAEL KIMMAGE. The Conservative Turn: Lionel Trill- 
ing, Whittaker Chambers, and the Lessons of Anti-Com- 
munism. (Harvard Historical Studies, number 165.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 
419. $45.00. 


This is an important, well-researched study of two im- 
portant American intellectuals of the Cold War, Lionel 
Trilling and Whittaker Chambers. Both of their jour- 
neys sparked a larger movement among the American 
intelligentsia—the turning away of both the Left and 
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the Right from radicalism. Chambers, Michael Kim- 
mage argues, aided the Right in pivoting away from iso- 
lationism and neo-Fascism, while Trilling purged the 
Left of Stalinism. Thus, both men encouraged a “con- 
servative turn” away from disaster and toward support 
of the Cold War. 

Kimmage does an excellent job of reintroducing to- 
day’s historians to the intellectual era that spanned the 
1920s through the height of the Cold War and beyond, 
a time of intellectual ferment and change during which 
many intellectuals’ Depression-era romance with com- 
munism gave way to rejection of it in the decades to 
come. At the same time, he meticulously details the 
journeys of two deep thinkers, Trilling and Chambers. 
The two men had many similarities. Both were sons of 
bourgeois parents. They both attended Columbia Uni- 
versity, and both of them were attracted to commu- 
nism—Chambers became a Communist Party member 
and spy, while Trilling was more or less a fellow trav- 
eler. But each man eventually had his “Kronstadt” mo- 
ment, his break with communism. While they dispersed 
to different sides of the political aisle, still both 
preached moderation to their new comrades. They gave 
their sides intellectual depth through the books they 
penned: Trilling in The Middle of the Journey (1947), 
Chambers through Witness (1952). Both accepted the 
notions of hierarchy and absolutes and defended West- 
ern civilization. They disliked Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, but they also disapproved of the antianticom- 
munism of his critics. Finally, they both helped form an 
American anticommunist intelligentsia. 

But with all this being said, there were important dif- 
ferences between Chambers and Trilling as well. The 
former became a conservative celebrity, a household 
name due to his clash with Alger Hiss, and then a mem- 
ber of the growing conservative intellectual movement, 
one clearly in tune with the growth of the Goldwater/ 
Reagan Right (though Chambers died in 1961). The lat- 
ter was a moderate New Deal liberal, a university pro- 
fessor whose scholarship never became popular with 
the masses. Chambers wrote stirring anticommunist 
prose pointing towards stark, desperate choices for the 
West. Trilling’s writing was full of ambiguity and sub- 
tlety, and his best work concerned Matthew Arnold and 
Victorian England. Chambers was a reactionary who 
hated cities as well as a devout Christian, whereas Trill- 
ing gloried in New York City life and was a religious 
skeptic. Not surprisingly, the two men never became 
friends and, on the whole, had little contact. 

But as Kimmage demonstrates, both had profound, 
parallel impacts on both the Left and the Right. They 
helped destroy the allure of Stalinism and communism, 
steered American intellectuals of both the Right and 
the Left away from radical excess, and had an important 
effect upon a noted intellectual movement of our time, 
neoconservatism, and one of its founders, Norman Pod- 
horetz. 

Kimmage’s book is an important work about two in- 
tellectuals in particular and the entire Cold War era in 
general, a study written by one who was clearly deeply 
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immersed in the sources and writings of these two fig- 
ures. It will serve to remind readers of a time that still 
seems recent to some of us older folk but might not 
seem so to those growing up in an era with no Soviet 
Union. One only wishes that Trilling and Chambers had 
written to each other as much as they spoke to their 
liberal or conservative friends. It would have been fas- 
cinating to all of us, especially having read Kimmage’s 
analysis, to have seen what they would have had to say 
to each other. 

KEVIN J. SMANT 

University of Texas, 

Arlington 


Douc.as T. Stuart. Creating the National Security 
State: A History of the Law That Transformed America. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2008. Pp. xiii, 
342. $35.00. 


In this book Douglas T. Stuart seeks to provide a com- 
prehensive account of the passage and initial years of 
implementation of the National Security Act of 1947. 
This is an admirable goal, albeit one that the author is, 
unfortunately, unable to accomplish fully. 

Portions of this book do present new or interesting 
aspects of the National Security Act’s initial composi- 
tion. Stuart’s discussion of the “domestic ligaments of 
national security” in chapter five—the creation of the 
National Security Resources Board and the Research 
and Development Board, for example—covers subjects 
that have received little attention from earlier scholars. 
Similarly, his analysis of the philosophical underpin- 
nings of the concept of national security, based in part 
on his 1998 interviews with former Harvard professor 
Edward Pendleton Herring, an expert on the pre- 
World War II and wartime aspects of U.S. public ad- 
ministration, is fascinating. 

That being said, however, other portions of Stuart’s 
book reflect the author’s lack of expertise on many of 
the subjects discussed. Aside from using some original 
documentary research that is tightly focused on the na- 
tional security legislation itself—materials from collec- 
tions in the Truman and Eisenhower presidential li- 
braries—the author relies overwhelmingly on 
secondary sources for the bulk of his study. While many 
of the sources he consults are excellent, others are 
skewed in their perspective or have been overtaken by 
recent studies that have benefited from access to a more 
complete documentary record. 

The book’s initial chapters demonstrate the weak- 
ness of depending upon secondary sources for a thor- 
ough understanding of the historical events discussed. 
In the first chapter, for example, Stuart briefly ad- 
dresses President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s leadership in 
matters of national defense prior to the December 1941 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless, he pro- 
vides the reader with little understanding of how FDR’s 
ad-hoc management style really functioned (pp. 13-21, 
31-39). In chapter two, he discusses national security 
management in the United States during World War II. 
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It is clear from the material presented, though, that Stu- 
art lacks an understanding of how the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS)—a key wartime organization—functioned. 
At one point, he notes that within the JCS, Army Air 
Forces Commanding General Henry “Hap” Arnold was 
effectively elevated to being a co-equal with the Army 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations (p. 
52). In point of fact, Arnold, a subordinate of Army 
Chief of Staff George Marshall, responded indepen- 
dently only in JCS deliberations on issues related to avi- 
ation. On almost all other matters, he deferred to Mar- 
shall’s judgment. At another point in the chapter, 
Stuart notes that the members of the JCS had estab- 
lished unofficial communications with their “counter- 
parts on the British Chiefs of Staff” and that it was 
through these connections that they received copies of 
Roosevelt’s messages to Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill that were otherwise unavailable to them (p. 
68). In actuality, the highly secret source of this mate- 
rial was Field Marshal Sir John Dill, who was then serv- 
ing as the senior member of the British Joint Staff Mis- 
sion in Washington. In the third chapter, in which 
Stuart discusses the development of the War Depart- 
ment’s plan for service unification, he asserts at one 
point that General William Tompkins had been work- 
ing with General Marshall to develop plans for a single 
Department of Defense “since the start of the war” (p. 
85). In reality, Brigadier General Tompkins had only 
joined the War Department General Staff in mid-1943, 
assigned to head a planning division initially tasked 
with demobilization matters. 

Later chapters in the book also demonstrate the au- 
thor’s limited knowledge of the details of his subject. 
Once he moves far beyond a discussion of the specific 
texts of Truman’s 1947 National Security Act and its 
1949 amendments in addition to Eisenhower’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6 (1953) and the Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1958, Stuart falls afoul of historical 
facts. For example, he demonstrates this by glossing 
over the importance of the Key West and Newport 
Agreements to the roles and missions debate (pp. 186- 
187), claiming inaccurately that the aircraft carrier USS 
United States was being designed “to launch B-29 bomb- 
ers” (p. 204), failing to explain President Eisenhower’s 
“hidden hand” decision-making style (pp. 217-118), 
and asserting incorrectly that Eisenhower relied on 
Brigadier General Andrew Goodpaster and the Office 
of the Staff Secretary to provide him “with independent 
advice and information” (p. 277). 

While Stuart’s book is worth reading as a recent ex- 
amination of the direction of national security legisla- 
tion in the early postwar era, it cannot be taken as com- 
prehensive study of its subject. Such a work remains to 
be written by a scholar who knows not only the intri- 
cacies of the legislation itself but is also thoroughly 
grounded in the history of the period in question. 

JEFFREY G. BARLOW 
Naval History and Heritage Command 
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BRADLEY R. Simpson. Economists with Guns: Authori- 
tarian Development and U.S.-Indonesian Relations. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 2008. Pp. 
viii, 367. $60.00. 


In this important book Bradley R. Simpson charts ef- 
forts by the United States to mold the course of events 
in one of the key arenas of the Cold War, but also one 
that has been most neglected in scholarly analysis. Dur- 
ing the early and mid-1960s, U.S. policy makers viewed 
Indonesia as being at least as important as Vietnam to 
their attempt to contain the global spread of commu- 
nism. Indonesia’s Communist Party was rapidly ex- 
panding in size and influence, the country was confront- 
ing colonial powers in West New Guinea and Malaysia, 
and the Indonesian president, Sukarno, was pursuing 
an increasingly leftist posture both at home and abroad. 
At the same time, this was “one of the few countries in 
the world where U.S. and Soviet officials competed di- 
rectly for influence with military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance” (p. 9). 

Drawing mostly on newly declassified archival mate- 
rial, Simpson examines changes in U.S. policy toward 
Indonesia during this period and illuminates in striking 
detail the internal debates among foreign policy and 
security planners—and the intellectuals who advised 
them—as they struggled for influence among Indone- 
sian civilian technocrats and military officers and be- 
came increasingly desperate about the country’s left- 
ward course. Despite the sometimes bitter debates 
among U.S. policy makers about tactics, they shared a 
“long-range developmental vision” that “held out for 
Indonesia a military-dominated, development-oriented 
regime integrated into the regional economy and bound 
to multilateral institutions” (p. 5). 

For many readers, the main interest of the book will 
be in what it reveals about U.S. government knowledge 
of, and involvement in, the events of 1965-1966 that 
bloodily arrested Indonesia’s leftward drift and led to 
the establishment of the military-dominated Suharto 
regime: the “Thirtieth of September Movement” kill- 
ings of senior army officers in 1965 and the subsequent 
reprisals and massacre of approximately 500,000 com- 
munists and their supporters in 1965-1966. Mobilizing 
far more evidence than in previous studies, Simpson ex- 
plains how, at least after 1960, “the United States com- 
mitted itself to provoking a clash between army and the 
PKI [Indonesian Communist Party], on the presump- 
tion that the army would emerge victorious over its 
well-organized but unarmed and basically defenseless 
opponent” (p. 38). He concedes that “available evi- 
dence does not directly implicate the United States in 
the 30th September Movement or Sukarno’s ouster” (p. 
174). But he also points out that the CIA has declas- 
sified “the barest fraction” (p. 140) of relevant material 
for this period, so that “we can only speculate about the 
scope of its covert activities in 1964 and 1965” (p. 157). 

On the question of the 1965-1966 massacres, Simp- 
son turns up new documentary evidence indicating that 
“Washington did everything in its power to encourage 
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and facilitate the army-led massacre of the alleged PKI 
members” (p. 193). The evidence includes documents 
pointing to the provision of communication equipment, 
small arms, and funds. Simpson concludes, “These 
records also reveal that the Johnson administration was 
a direct and willing accomplice to one of the great 
bloodbaths of twentieth-century history—the Cold War 
equivalent of aiding and abetting the Hutu genocide in 
Rwanda” (p. 194). His discussion of the subsequent 
provision of economic and military support to Indone- 
sia’s army as it set about establishing a new political 
order is perhaps less dramatic but equally illuminating. 

Another of Simpson’s signature achievements in this 
book is his exploration of the interplay between Wash- 
ington’s policy and security establishment, on the one 
hand, and U.S. universities and intellectuals, on the 
other, in devising Indonesia policy and an intellectual 
framework to guide and legitimate it. The text contrib- 
utes to a growing body of work on how modernization 
theory was both conditioned by Cold War politics and 
fed into them, in the Indonesian case by preparing the 
“policy and intellectual apparatus for a turn toward mil- 
itary modernization” (p. 68). By the end of the 1960s, 
the U.S. embassy in Jakarta was recommending to the 
Johnson administration that, with Suharto in power, In- 
donesia could now be treated “as a controlled experi- 
ment in modernization” (p. 248). 

Simpson’s book constitutes an important addition to 
our knowledge of the global Cold War. It is based on 
meticulous archival research, frames its detailed find- 
ings within a larger argument, and is written in a direct 
and accessible prose style. This text will be of interest 
to scholars and students of U.S. foreign policy, the in- 
ternational Cold War, and the modern history of South- 
east Asia and Indonesia. 

EDWARD ASPINALL 
Australian National University 


Anne C. Rose. Psychology and Selfhood in the Segregated 
South. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
2009. Pp. xiv, 305. $45.00. 


This well-researched study of the psychological sci- 
ences in the first six decades of the twentieth-century 
South is a subtle and original contribution to southern 
studies. Anne C. Rose asks, “what became of a reform- 
minded psychological idiom in a society immured in ra- 
cial injustice, and what happened to its people as a re- 
sult?” (p. 3). Her answers stress limitations and missed 
opportunities; psychology in practice, she argues, con- 
tributed little to change and offered remarkably few in- 
sights into the culture of the South in the era of seg- 
regation. 

Rose offers case studies of people and developments 
in five roughly chronological chapters. Some of her ex- 
amples are well known while others will be unfamiliar 
to most readers. In the early twentieth century, aware- 
ness of newly developing psychological sciences hardly 
existed in the South. Southern racial and religious tra- 
ditions encouraged a view of the mind as more or less 
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fixed—changeable, perhaps, only by conversion. The 
mentally ill were cared for at home or confined in large 
institutions. The psychological sciences arrived mainly 
as a byproduct of efforts by outsiders, the General Ed- 
ucation Board for example, to improve southern edu- 
cation. Informed by the idea that children’s minds were 
powerfully shaped by their environment, these efforts 
offered a potential challenge to segregation, but in 
practice they were too cautious and conservative to do 
so; such modern psychological theories posed too great 
a threat to “the preservation of mastery and subordi- 
nation” at the heart of Jim Crow (p. 3). Thus, despite 
these and other initiatives, “for many decades psychol- 
ogy had little visible effect on the racial inequities of the 
region” (p. 86). 

The interwar years saw the spread of notions that 
people could be understood in terms of “personality” 
shaped by culture and context. The South became the 
site of numerous field studies by black and white in- 
tellectuals, including John Dollard, Hortense Powder- 
maker, Allison Davis, and Charles S. Johnson. Some of 
these, including Dollard and Powdermaker, were ex- 
plicitly trained in psychology, but others also were con- 
cerned with the psychological consequences of living in 
a system of segregation. Johnson, for example, called 
attention to what he called southern black children’s 
feelings of “nothingness” (p. 95). Even these research- 
ers, though, for both personal and institutional reasons, 
tended to retreat to formalist analyses, focusing on “ab- 
stract laws of behavior,” rather than to engage the spe- 
cifics of a segregationist culture (p. 185). Most of them 
eventually left the region to work in northern institu- 
tions, and some, like Dollard, stopped working on the 
South at all. 

One chapter explores new developments after World 
War II. Rose sketches the work of three academics who 
challenged segregation in some fashion: Joseph Fich- 
ter, a Jesuit who taught at Loyola University in New 
Orleans; Ernst Borinski, a German Jewish immigrant at 
Tougaloo College; and Bingham Dai, born in China, 
who taught psychiatry at Duke’s medical school. Dai 
was the only southerner to sign the psychologists’ brief, 
condemning segregation, to the Supreme Court on 
Brown v. Board of Education. All were marginal figures 
in southern academic and intellectual life. Psychiatrists 
at Emory University established the private Atlanta 
Psychiatric Clinic, where they offered innovative, ex- 
perimental therapies, but the clinic served the needs of 
the affluent and had “slim involvement in civil rights in 
Georgia” (p. 137). 

In the 1960s, the civil rights movement attracted psy- 
chological researchers such as Robert Coles, who wrote 
about the “children of crisis,” and Alvin Poussaint, who 
worked with civil rights workers. These reform-minded 
liberals typically avoided close consideration of the 
South as a particular place with a particular past and 
culture, and thus, perhaps, with particular psycholog- 
ical patterns. Poussaint analyzed racial conflicts among 
activists but concluded that a generalized prejudice, a 
national rather than a southern trait, was at the bottom 
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of such conflicts. Conservatives (including several born 
outside the region) found the South to be a congenial 
place to push their traditional views that segregation 
could be justified by the inferiority of black minds. Both 
liberals and conservatives tended to examine “race” in 
the abstract, as a sort of individual condition rather 
than a system embedded in deep cultural practices. 
Rose’s conclusion that “segregation was responsible 
for blocking the development of psychological com- 
mentary on race relations articulated by southerners 
and responsive to southern culture” is quite convincing 
with respect to the psychologists and psychologically in- 
clined social scientists about whom she writes (pp. 3-4). 
Serious attempts to analyze the psychological forces at 
the heart of southern culture were left to writers of fic- 
tion and to amateurs such as Lillian Smith and Wilbur 
Cash—figures whom Rose discusses in order to dem- 
onstrate that even these southern intellectuals could 
refuse to turn to professional psychiatry when faced 
with private emotional struggles. Her fine book de- 
serves the attention of all scholars interested in the in- 
tellectual and cultural history of the modern South or 
in the history of the human sciences in the twentieth 
century. 
J. WILLIAM HARRIS 
University of New Hampshire 


PATRICIA SULLIVAN. Lift Every Voice: The NAACP and 
the Making of the Civil Rights Movement. New York: 
New Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 514. $29.95. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP) has been viewed by some schol- 
ars of the civil rights movement as a legalistic giant that 
was eclipsed in the 1960s by militant groups that had 
more charismatic leaders. And yet, when it was founded 
in 1909, the likelihood of a pressure group successfully 
protecting and advancing the citizenship rights of Af- 
rican Americans must have appeared exceptionally un- 
promising. White supremacy was at its height, and 
Booker T. Washington’s philosophy of accommodation 
to racial segregation appeared to be the only way to 
proceed after the Supreme Court decision of Plessy v. 
Ferguson (1896), which upheld the constitutionality of 
segregation in the United States. In spite of such ob- 
stacles, in 2009 the NAACP reached its one hundredth 
anniversary, having participated in virtually every stage 
of the African American civil rights journey during the 
twentieth century. 

To mark this centenary, Patricia Sullivan has written 
an official history of the NAACP, one with an appro- 
priately celebratory tone. Her project is ambitious, con- 
sidering the time scale and the sheer geographical 
range that the organization covered—two factors that 
could easily confound the hardiest historian from the 
outset. Indeed, Charles Flint Kellogg’s attempt at a 
multivolume history of the NAACP saw just a single 
tome published in 1967, and even that only managed to 
cover the period up to 1920. The author of this book 
provides her readers with a strong narrative that shapes 
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the history of the NAACP into a manageable frame- 
work. 

While the bureaucratic nature of the NAACP may 
have made it appear old-fashioned by the 1960s, Sul- 
livan argues correctly that the organization provided 
the foundation for the modern American civil rights 
movement. The NAACP is depicted as pursuing a le- 
galistic approach to civil rights, as this was the most 
“promising arena” (p. 110) for attacking racial apart- 
heid. Accordingly, Sullivan details notable successes 
against segregated housing ordinances, limits on access 
to higher education, and the white primary. She also 
addresses certain issues that recent historiography of 
the NAACP has concentrated on, although the limits of 
the book have drastically reduced her coverage of them 
to passing analysis. For example, the local branches of 
the organization were essential for the operation of the 
NAACP, and by 1926 they contributed eighty to ninety 
percent of its operating budget (p. 113); the tension that 
this arrangement caused between the national office in 
New York and local branches is the subject of an on- 
going debate among historians. In the early 1930s the 
NAACP commissioned the Lonigan Report, which crit- 
icized the national office for regarding its branches as 
mere “sources of revenue” (p. 154) and suggested that 
its membership could be expanded during the Great 
Depression by developing an economic program. Ella 
Baker, who joined the NAACP field staff in 1941, had 
a contrasting view from her fellow national officers in 
that she believed that “community-based organizing 
was essential to the future growth of the association” (p. 
263). For the most part, Sullivan sets these crucial de- 
bates alongside the personality battles of the New York 
national office and does not expand upon them. 

The conflicts that went on between members of the 
senior leadership are well documented in this book, 
particularly the titanic struggles between W. E. B. Du 
Bois and virtually everyone else in the NAACP and the 
personal friction between Walter White and his col- 
leagues. Ella Baker left her position in 1946, feeling 
that she was working against the “grain of an organi- 
zational culture dominated by the personality and au- 
thority of Walter White” (p. 321). Such discussions over 
agenda, organizational structure, and male-dominated 
leadership tap into recent historiographical debates re- 
garding the broader civil rights struggle. Yet the limi- 
tations of Sullivan’s text do not enable her to pursue 
these matters. Roy Wilkins, for example, is given a cur- 
sory examination and is described as simply being “thin- 
skinned and. . . petty and vindictive” (p. 374). Wilkins’s 
role in the 1960s is not even discussed, which is curious 
as President Lyndon B. Johnson saw him as a close per- 
sonal ally in the civil rights revolution. 

The book’s conclusion comes rather abruptly. The 
U.S. Supreme Court case that the NAACP is best 
known for, Brown v. Board of Education (1954), which 
legally desegregated education, “hits like a thunder 
clap” (p. 420) and is dealt with in a cursory manner be- 
fore Sullivan discusses how the “southern states ... 
mounted an all-out war on the NAACP” (p. 425). At 
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this point the heyday of the civil rights movement be- 
gins, but the book draws to an end. As a survey of the 
NAACP it certainly has its place, but there are clearer 
histories of the organization that maintain a narrower 
focus and provide readers with a greater conceptual un- 
derstanding of the organization at both national and 
local levels. 

LEE SARTAIN 

University of Portsmouth 


JONATHAN RIEDER. The Word of the Lord Is upon Me: 
The Righteous Performance of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
2008. Pp. x, 394. $29.95. 


Who was the real Martin Luther King, Jr.? Over the 
four decades since King’s death, countless scholars 
have wrestled with the civil rights leader’s identity, sig- 
nificance, and historical impact. Thanks to tireless re- 
search, including dozens of personal interviews with 
many of King’s closest associates, Jonathan Rieder’s 
book helps us better understand the complexity and 
consistency of the man. 

Rieder attempts to understand and interpret King 
based upon his rhetoric, both public and private. 
Rather than employing a chronological approach, the 
author looks at King’s use of language from various an- 
gles, including behind the scenes with close associates 
and in front of various audiences as he spoke to his con- 
gregation and around the nation. 

Rieder uses the word “performance” to define the 
way that the famous orator used language when on 
stage and backstage. He avoids the easy answer that the 
informal King was the authentic King, while the public 
King was simply a facade. He also compares and con- 
trasts the ways in which King spoke before primarily 
African American audiences and in front of largely 
white, liberal gatherings. At times, the same King who 
derided emotionalism would come close to “whooping” 
as he joined with the emotive responses of his audience. 
With largely white audiences, however, King tended to 
be more formal and less emotional. Rieder does not 
suggest that the performances before African Ameri- 
can audiences were more authentic, however. 

The author insists that arguments regarding the rel- 
ative “blackness” or “whiteness” of King’s perfor- 
mances are far too limited. While these categories are 
significant, they are too rigid to capture the complexity 
of the man’s personality. Instead, King had an amazing 
capacity to empathize not only with those suffering 
from oppression around the world, but also with those 
imprisoned by their own prejudices, a gift rooted in his 
heartfelt commitment to Christian love. While never 
losing this international perspective, King maintained a 
deep love for black people in the United States that was 
never compromised. Rieder does an excellent job of un- 
derscoring the interplay and tension between King’s 
commitment to the broader beloved community and his 
strong commitment to his race. 

The book under review provides a welcome antidote 
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to the veneration of King that has allowed his image to 
be used and co-opted by politicians and movements that 
King would have quickly rejected. King’s radical stances 
against unchecked capitalism and American militarism 
are highlighted, with particular attention given to his 
bold position against the war in Vietnam and his sup- 
port for the Poor People’s Campaign that shaped the 
last several months of his life. 

At times, Rieder’s topical approach to King’s life can 
be a bit disorienting and repetitive. The text does not 
give readers a thorough analysis of how King’s language 
and personality developed over time. Still, Rieder has 
provided a worthy rhetorical analysis that will help 
scholars more fully to understand the complexity and 
core of this famous individual. This book is a must-read 
for any serious student of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Troy JACKSON 
University Christian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HERBERT BERG. Elijah Muhammad and Islam. New 
York: New York University Press. 2009. Pp. ix, 190. 
$39.00. 


Herbert Berg argues persuasively that Elijah Muham- 
mad, the leader and the Messenger of the Nation of 
Islam from 1934 to 1975, is one of the most significant 
figures in the history of Islam in the United States. Mu- 
hammad influenced the conversion of thousands of Af- 
rican Americans to Islam in his own religious commu- 
nity and in Sunni communities in the twentieth century. 
To fully understand this legacy, Berg explores Elijah 
Muhammad’s religious work in the context of Islam and 
analyzes how he utilized the Qur’an and negotiated 
connections with Muslims in the United States and 
abroad to present the Nation of Islam as a viable re- 
ligion for African Americans, with a unique message of 
racial separatism and divinity in its founder, Wali Fard 
Muhammad. 

This is the third book in a new wave of important 
scholarship on the Nation of Islam. Like Claude An- 
drew Clegg III’s An Original Man: The Life and Times 
of Elijah Muhammad (1997) and Edward E. Curtis IV’s 
Black Muslim Religion in the Nation of Islam, 1960-1975 
(2006), Berg’s work de-emphasizes theological debates 
about Islamic orthodoxy and focuses on the Nation of 
Islam as an autonomous religious community with a 
powerful legacy for American Muslims. His skill as an 
Islamicist is the key to his fascinating and detailed ex- 
amination of how Elijah Muhammad interpreted both 
Biblical and Quranic material to develop unique com- 
mentary in support of foundational teachings about 
race, prayer, eschatology, and diet, and to highlight the 
Qur’an as the basis for the Islamic themes in Muham- 
mad’s books, including Message to the Blackman in 
America (1965) and The Supreme Wisdom: Solution to 
the So-Called Negroes’ Problems (1957). Berg views Mu- 
hammad as the “first African American Muslim mufas- 
sir” (p. 121) because he was the first black Muslim 
leader to give the Qur’an to thousands of African 
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American Muslims and to demonstrate how to interpret 
it. 

Finally, Berg provides compelling evidence as to how 
Muhammad’s reading and interpretation of the Qur’an 
reshaped the legacy of Noble Drew Ali’s Moorish Sci- 
ence Temple of America and how Muhammad’s model 
of Islam also influenced the ideas of Malcolm X, Warith 
Deen Mohammed, and Louis Farrakhan. 

This is a well-written and innovative book with im- 
portant and refreshing insights on Elijah Muhammad, 
the Nation of Islam, and Islam in the United States. 

RICHARD BRENT TURNER 
University of Iowa 


SonprRA Gorpy. Finding the Lost Year: What Happened 
When Little Rock Closed Its Public Schools. Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas Press. 2009. Pp. xxvii, 242. 
$29.95. 


The events of the Little Rock school crisis will be fa- 
miliar to many. In September 1957, the city prepared to 
desegregate Central High School under one of the ear- 
liest plans drawn up in the South for compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown v. Board of Education 
school desegregation ruling. However, on the evening 
of September 2, the day before the school was to in- 
tegrate nine African American students with roughly 
2,000 white students, Governor Orval E. Faubus called 
out the Arkansas National Guard to surround the 
school in order, he said, to preserve law and order. The 
courts ordered desegregation to proceed as planned. 
But when Elizabeth Eckford turned up alone at the 
school on September 4 (she had not been informed of 
the plan to meet with the other students at NAACP 
leader Daisy Bates’s home), the National Guard 
blocked her entry. A white mob closed in around her, 
but she escaped physically unharmed. After tense ne- 
gotiations between Faubus and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Faubus reluctantly agreed to remove the 
state’s guardsmen. 

When the black students again attempted to enter 
Central High on September 23, a white mob forced 
school administrators to send them home early for their 
own safety. The following day, Eisenhower responded 
to the unrest by federalizing the Arkansas National 
Guard and sending federal troops into Little Rock. On 
September 25, members of the 101st Airborne Division 
accompanied the nine African American students into 
the school. An armed guard stayed at the school for the 
rest of the year, but that did not stop a concerted cam- 
paign of harassment against its black students. One of 
the nine, Minnijean Brown, was expelled for allegedly 
retaliating verbally against a white student who had 
taunted her. The others made it through the school 
year, with Ernest Green, the only senior, graduating in 
May 1958. 

Sondra Gordy’s book deals with the less-covered 
events of the year after the school crisis, during which 
Governor Faubus closed the city’s high schools to pre- 
vent desegregation. She chronicles how, during a sub- 
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sequent referendum, Little Rock voters backed Fau- 
bus’s school-closing plan by a three-to-one margin. 
Faubus handily stacked the cards in his favor by word- 
ing the referendum to ask voters whether they were for 
or against “racial integration of all schools within the 
Little Rock School District” (p. 185). The closed 
schools deprived 3,665 students (2,915 white, 750 Af- 
rican American) of a public education and left 177 
teachers sitting in empty classrooms. By order of the 
governor, the high school football season continued. 
Initially, Faubus sought to lease the public schools to 
the Little Rock Private School Corporation (LRPSC). 
When this was blocked by the courts, the LRPSC cre- 
ated the private, segregated T. J. Raney High School. 
Other students transferred to other school districts, 
while some took correspondence courses. The struggle 
over Little Rock’s schools crystallized in May 1959 
when the Little Rock School Board fired forty-four 
teachers and administrators who were suspected of be- 
ing sympathetic to desegregation. White moderates 
mobilized in a campaign to Stop This Outrageous Purge 
(STOP) by recalling segregationist school board mem- 
bers, aided by the Women’s Emergency Committee to 
Open Our Schools (WEC), which had formed earlier to 
try to influence the school-closing referendum. They 
were opposed by segregationists on the Committee to 
Retain Our Segregated Schools (CROSS). STOP pre- 
vailed at the recall election and instated a moderate 
majority on the school board, which reopened the city’s 
schools on a token integrated basis in August 1959. 
Gordy’s book struggles to frame this story. Initially 
she asserts that her project “allows an examination of 
the period between the first federal enforcement of the 
Brown decision for ‘desegregation’ in Little Rock and 
the later push for broader ‘integration’ brought by 
Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg (1971) with its use of 
busing,” but soon after she admits, “this book’s focus is 
narrow” (p. xii). Neither claim really holds true. “By the 
end of 1958, every southern state except Tennessee had 
enacted school-closing laws” (p. 102), Gordy points out, 
but that intriguing larger tale is only glanced at here. 
The most insightful parts of the study arise from 
Gordy’s examination of Little Rock teacher Elizabeth 
Huckaby’s records (Huckaby’s autobiography was one 
of the earliest published recollections of the school cri- 
sis and later made into a film starring Joanne Wood- 
ward) and interviews with white and African American 
students displaced from schools. Huckaby’s papers pro- 
vide detailed firsthand testimony, although from a nar- 
row perspective. I counted somewhere between fifty 
and sixty personal interviews with students in the foot- 
notes (although there is no bibliography). These 
present useful anecdotes, but how representative a 
sample they provide remains open to question. A more 
detailed number-crunching of student demographics 
may have revealed more about the overall patterns of 
displacement. As it is, much of the book falls back on 
recounting the more familiar events outlined above 
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rather than mining the new material more extensively. 
Joun A. Kirk 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


CuarLes W. Eacties. The Price of Defiance: James 
Meredith and the Integration of Ole Miss. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 2009. Pp. 560. 
$35.00. 


In some ways this book is two research monographs. 
One concerns James Meredith, the African American 
Air Force veteran who fought a protracted legal battle 
to gain admission to the University of Mississippi in 
1962. The other tells the story of race relations on the 
Ole Miss campus and racial thinking in the Magnolia 
State during the era of massive resistance. The two ac- 
counts are closely related, and each story is told in clear 
prose that can be read by an educated general audience. 
Scholars will especially appreciate the depth of the re- 
search, Charles W. Eagles has used many previously un- 
tapped sources, among them the records of the U.S. 
Army and the U.S. Marshals, the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and the personal papers of James 
Meredith. 

After fighting a complex legal battle, Meredith be- 
came the first African American student to enroll at Ole 
Miss. During a protest against Meredith’s enrollment, 
a riot erupted that claimed more casualties than any 
other civil rights clash of the early 1960s. Two civilians 
were killed, and scores of U.S. marshals were wounded. 
To restore order, President John F. Kennedy sent thou- 
sands of soldiers to the campus and the surrounding 
college town of Oxford. Many readers of this journal 
are familiar with the basic outline of the story, but never 
before has this tale of legal and physical skirmishing 
been told in such detail. 

Eagles’s description of the racial climate in Missis- 
sippi is equally detailed. He provides many vignettes of 
race relations on campus by way of memorable stories, 
such as the one of “Blind Jim” Ivy, an African American 
janitor who was widely celebrated as the “Dean of 
Freshmen,” and others of the complications that en- 
sued when prominent black entertainers appeared at 
the university or when the Rebels’ athletic teams faced 
the prospect of competing against colleges that had de- 
segregated their athletic programs. These incidents 
provide deeper context for the Meredith story and are 
intrinsically interesting to boot. 

Eagles has made an important contribution by can- 
didly discussing the racial thought of Mississippi's seg- 
regationists. Most accounts of the struggle for civil 
rights in the state have emphasized one side of the con- 
troversy, namely that of the civil rights activists. But 
here Eagles presents the views of segregationists as 
well. These were essentially twofold. First of all, seg- 
regationists extolled states’ rights and maintained that 
the Constitution protected liberty by maximizing the 
authority of local governments while placing a strait- 
jacket of “shall nots” on the federal government. Sec- 
ond, segregationists rejected the conventional wisdom 
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of integrationists—the idea that, in the absence of dis- 
crimination and its lingering effects, each group would 
have an identical distribution on all metrics. Many seg- 
regationists grudgingly recognized that, by itself, the 
admission of Meredith posed no threat to higher ed- 
ucation in Mississippi. But they feared the conse- 
quences of this precedent. They warned of trouble 
ahead if the K-12 schools were integrated at a time 
when the races were believed to differ in social mores 
and academic achievement. 

As Eagles makes clear, segregationists especially 
feared the prospect of miscegenation. Thus, the Mis- 
sissippi lawyer and legislator Hillery Edwin White said 
that the philosophy of zero group differences would 
lead “inevitably” to “intermarriage” and insisted “we 
have the obligation, and the inalienable right, to pre- 
serve the identity of the white race” (p. 165). Mississippi 
State University president Ben Hilbun, another segre- 
gationist, believed that “the white race can serve the 
world best by remaining pure” (p. 110). And the chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi, John D. Wil- 
liams, similarly affirmed that he believed “in the del- 
eterious effects of racial intermarriage and the 
importance of racial integrity” (p. 167). 

Eagles’s account is so thoroughly researched and 
clearly written that it borders on the captious to men- 
tion two reservations. One is that the text is so com- 
prehensively detailed that some readers will find the 
book slow-going, even tedious. The other is that, in 
keeping with the monographic character of the work, 
Eagles keeps his focus tightly on the University of Mis- 
sissippi and the Meredith controversy. He summarizes 
the segregationists’ views, but there is no extended dis- 
cussion of their ideas. 

RAYMOND WOLTERS 
University of Delaware 


DEREK CHARLES CATSAM. Freedom’s Main Line: The 
Journey of Reconciliation and the Freedom Rides. (Civil 
Rights and the Struggle for Black Equality in the Twen- 
tieth Century.) Lexington: University Press of Ken- 
tucky. 2009. Pp. xiv, 421. $50.00. 


Derek Charles Catsam introduces his splendid history 
of the freedom rides during the U.S. civil rights move- 
ment by stressing that the “various circumstances and 
contexts—local, state, and national—are at the heart of 
this book” (p. 10), just as they were central to the emer- 
gence of the movement itself. Besides being impeccably 
researched and offering its readers a gripping tale, this 
multilayered interpretation lifts Catsam’s work a cut 
above most civil rights narratives, all without sacrificing 
the rich stories of individual participants. 

Catsam begins with the Journey of Reconciliation or- 
ganized by the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) in April 1947 to 
test compliance with a recent Supreme Court ruling 
banning segregation on interstate buses and trains. He 
shows how this precursor, though limited to the Upper 
South, set the tone for CORE’s epic three-week bus 
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journey fourteen years later. He carefully details the 
thicket of federal court and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (ICC) rulings that gave the 1961 freedom riders 
the constitutional backing for their dangerous trip 
through the Deep South. 

Riding on separate Greyhound and Trailways buses, 
the thirteen interracial CORE activists left Washing- 
ton, D.C., bound for New Orleans on May 4. Except for 
John Lewis being assaulted in Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, they met light resistance until they reached Ala- 
bama, where the monstrous brutality of Ku Klux Klan- 
organized mobs forced the young and timorous 
Kennedy administration to intervene to protect the bus 
riders. Suffering severe injuries in Anniston and Bir- 
mingham, the battered CORE team decided to declare 
victory without completing its journey. But younger ac- 
tivists from the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), led by Diane Nash, felt morally com- 
pelled to finish the mission. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy brokered a covert deal with Mississippi Sen- 
ator James Eastland, a rabid segregationist, to let the 
riders travel unmolested from Montgomery on to Jack- 
son, although the police in the Mississippi capital jailed 
the activists when they sought to enforce federal law by 
desegregating the bus terminal. The SNCC riders, now 
mostly black, and scores more who followed them sang 
their way through captivity at Mississippi’s notorious 
Parchman Penitentiary. 

Catsam offers concise but meaty background 
sketches of each of the six southern states the riders 
visited, implying that each state’s particular politics and 
culture help explain how it treated the protestors. He 
shows how the experience prepared a cadre of SNCC 
activists, including Nash, Lewis, and Ruby Doris Rob- 
inson, for a new level of sustained militancy that would 
come to fruition in the Mississippi voting rights move- 
ment. He fleshes out the volatile negotiations between 
the attorney general and his agents with segregationists 
like Alabama Governor John Patterson, a supporter of 
John F. Kennedy’s 1960 presidential campaign. The au- 
thor has a knack for pungent details that enrich the nar- 
rative—for example, that National Guard troops called 
out in Alabama wore bushy beards “that made them 
look like Confederate soldiers” (p. 253); in fact, they 
had been re-enacting a Civil War battle as part of the 
secessionist centennial commemoration when sum- 
moned for real-life duty to defend a new breed of Yan- 
kee invader against fellow southerners. 

Most important, Catsam shows the significance of the 
freedom rides in the larger trajectory of the movement. 
As the “apogee” of interracial activism (p. 275), as a 
model for subsequent coalition building, and as a key 
event in the early civil rights era, “[t]he Freedom Rides 
had spawned a genuine and enduring movement,” he 
writes (p. 278). CORE leader James Farmer observed 
that the campaign became “a different and far grander 
thing than we had intended” (p. 278). 

Catsam’s account is absorbing and authoritative, al- 
though he does not succeed fully in portraying the free- 
dom rides as representing continuity within the larger 
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black freedom struggle more than a disjunction, a sin- 
gular event. His framing of the 1961 freedom rides, pre- 
ceded by the 1947 journey and followed by a mishmash 
of sequels concocted by both civil rights activists and 
segregationists, does not make the main event any less 
central or unique. His references to the historical im- 
pact of the freedom rides, sometimes overstated, leaves 
the impression that the rides proved more consequen- 
tial than any other component of the movement. All of 
this seems to reinforce the position that he apparently 
would like to contest: namely, that the freedom riders 
were “agents of a turning point in history” (p. 318). Per- 
haps without intending it, Catsam does a fine job of 
showing how these two perspectives, which stress con- 
tinuity versus exceptionality, might—at least in this 
case—be complementary instead of mutually exclusive. 
STEWART BuRNS 
Williams College 


Scotr KurasuicE. The Shifting Grounds of Race: Black 
and Japanese Americans in the Making of Multiethnic 
Los Angeles. (Politics and Society in Twentieth-Century 
America.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2008. 
Pp. 346. $35.00. 


Historians have recognized, sometimes grudgingly, that 
where California goes, so follows the American West. 
While calibrated somewhat differently, scholars of 
Asian American studies have been simultaneously at- 
tracted to and repelled by a “California/LA-centric” 
model. Scott Kurashige, along with a growing list of au- 
thors in the “Los Angeles school,” confirms this notion 
in his examination of how intersecting nodes of social 
and cultural power make Los Angeles an emblematic 
twentieth and twenty-first-century city. 

Kurashige’s carefully documented and forcefully ar- 
gued study examines the formation and transformation 
of Japanese American and African American popula- 
tions in Los Angeles during the first six decades of the 
twentieth century. He distinguishes between the sepa- 
rate racializations while also noting interrelationships 
of race and class. For example, he carefully explains the 
how blacks and Japanese Americans in the 1930s de- 
veloped nationalist positions and “their own race-cen- 
tered models of progress and prosperity” (p. 64). Jap- 
anese entrepreneurial success meant that a number of 
blacks saw in them a model of “self-help and racial up- 
lift” to be emulated (p. 64). In the meantime, Japanese 
Americans developed a “dual nationalist” position that 
incorporated a distinct immigrant and transnational 
“ethnic enclave” while still connecting broadly to 
“American” ideals. Yet this same attention to one’s 
own group limited class solidarity between the two ra- 
cialized groups. Kurashige further argues that rising 
consumerism meant that any success for the groups re- 
quired reaching across boundaries to white consumers. 
Japanese Americans had the capital, frequently built on 
unpaid family labor, to do so while African Americans 
with much less capital as a group often used their role 
as consumers to buy selectively from businesses to en- 
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courage equal treatment. The author repeatedly em- 
ploys evidence that explores activism and reveals the 
limits of resistance. 

Kurashige also deals squarely with the “model mi- 
nority” thesis and integration—two troublesome spec- 
ters in twentieth-century American ethnic and racial 
studies. By now many scholars are well aware of the 
emergence of the “model minority” thesis, best artic- 
ulated by William Petersen in the 1960s, in which 
bright, hard-working, and ambitious Japanese Ameri- 
cans (and other Asian Americans) demonstrated the in- 
herent “good” of American society in general and the 
“failure” of African Americans. Adherents to the thesis 
saw the latter as mired in cultures of slavery and poverty 
that made blacks unable (or unwilling) to join other 
Americans in lifting themselves up by their own boot- 
straps. Scholars of Asian America have long railed 
against the thesis, and Kurashige adds significant depth 
to the cause by illustrating how “the roots of this ideo- 
logical construction lay in the generation prior” to the 
1960s. He traces the origins to the federal government’s 
characterization of internment and the internees dur- 
ing World War II, which then got linked to the occu- 
pation of Japan. That was furthered by the short-term 
choices that Japanese Americans had to make about 
the articulation of their racialized positions. All of this 
was ripe for the picking just at the height of the civil 
rights movement. In illuminating that issue, Kurashige 
also highlights the boundaries and terms that accom- 
panied integration for both groups and how, in spite of 
efforts to build a grassroots social movement around 
civil rights, integration was essentially a top-down 
project that supported rather than countered the status 
quo. 

Perhaps Kurashige’s greatest contribution is to carry 
such a detailed discussion over such a long period. 
Readers learn as much about postwar housing restric- 
tions and 1960s community politics as they do about 
how these communities negotiated class and race in the 
1920s and 1930s. Few scholars have effectively welded 
both halves of the twentieth century together while 
tracing separate and interrelated racializations of mul- 
tiple groups and then cast them as the staging ground 
for the twenty-first century. Readers will come away 
with the sense that W. E. B. Du Bois was right—the 
color line was critical to the twentieth century, but it 
was arguably more complicated than Du Bois might 
have imagined at its dawning. 

No book can do everything, and Kurashige’s under- 
taking does have its limits. He earnestly admits that his 
work is meant to stand “in conjunction with . . . Latino 
studies” about Los Angeles (p. 218). While he does pe- 
riodically mention Latinos, they receive little systematic 
attention throughout the volume. Chinese and Filipi- 
nos, also important racialized groups in the city, garner 
only the slightest mention. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, Los Angeles developed the largest American In- 
dian population of any American city, but they are no- 
where to be seen in this case study of Japanese 
Americans and African Americans. While Kurashige 
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gives attention to gender, the study is not conceptual- 
ized in such a way that it stands as an equal contributor 
to social relations with race and class. Greater attention 
to these topics would have enhanced the project rather 
than detracting from it. Future authors will have to ex- 
plore those links, but Kurashige’s book is still a work 
that deserves careful reading and wide application in 
our own research and classrooms. 

Curis FRIDAY 

Western Washington University 


BARRY SCHWARTZ. Abraham Lincoln in the Post-Heroic 
Era: History and Memory in Late Twentieth-Century 
America. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2008. 
Pp. xvi, 394. $30.00. 


If it seems that the bicentennial of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth passed without much notice, Barry Schwartz of- 
fers an explanation: in the years since World War II, 
Lincoln’s symbolic power has lost relevance, and this 
“fading hero is symptomatic of fading confidence in na- 
tional greatness” (p. 9). Schwartz, a sociologist who has 
published widely in the field of cultural memory, began 
his study of Lincoln with Abraham Lincoln and the Forge 
of National Memory (2000), a book that concluded with 
the Progressive Era and World War I. In this new vol- 
ume, Schwartz picks up where he left off by exploring 
the 1930s and 1940s, a time when Lincoln proved his 
greatest effectiveness as “a moral symbol inspiring and 
guiding American life” (p. xi). From this starting point, 
he develops two main arguments: first, that from its 
apex in 1945, reverence for Lincoln declined in the pub- 
lic imagination; and second, that this falling off is be- 
cause postmodernism and multiculturalism have di- 
luted greatness as a concept. 

This book nicely complements Merrill D. Peterson’s 
Lincoln in American Memory (1994), an encyclopedic 
catalogue of Lincoln’s representations in the popular 
imagination that, according to Schwartz, did not ad- 
dress “what the average American believe[d] about 
[Lincoln]” (p. 3). Therefore, Schwartz expands his in- 
vestigation to include quantitative analysis—for in- 
stance, comparing the newspaper and magazine articles 
about Lincoln that appeared through the decades and 
charting the number of yearly visits to the Lincoln his- 
torical sites. Most significantly, he uses four different 
national opinion surveys to suggest what ordinary cit- 
izens have thought about the nation’s sixteenth presi- 
dent. 

Schwartz’s text is particularly strong in the first two 
chapters, which offer convincing readings of Lincoln 
during the Great Depression and World War II. In this 
early section of the book, Schwartz offers a valuable 
reminder that a national figure such as Lincoln can be, 
in Claude Lévi-Strauss’s words, “good to think [with].” 
During the trauma of the Great Depression, for exam- 
ple, Lincoln served “as a means for seeing the world’s 
disappointments, for making its sufferings not so much 
explicable as meaningful” (p. 24). For Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, trying to prepare an uncertain nation for the 
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necessity of entering World War II, Lincoln offered the 
most powerful symbol. The Civil War president’s words 
about the 1860s became a way for FDR to clarify the 
threat posed by the Axis powers. These two periods, 
Schwartz believes, mark the height of Lincoln’s influ- 
ence in American cultural memory: a time when the 
phrase “What would Lincoln do?” evoked its strongest 
resonances. 

Schwartz discusses this period of relative national 
unity without denying the complexity of Lincoln’s im- 
age. Liberals during the Depression cast Lincoln as a 
proto-New Dealer, while conservatives insisted on 
sticking with Lincoln’s message of self-reliant individ- 
ualism. African Americans lost some of their enthusi- 
asm for the “Father Abraham” image, but only because 
they found a new emancipator in FDR. And, though he 
recognizes that many in the South never moved beyond 
hatred, Schwartz highlights an underestimated regional 
affection for Lincoln, claiming that some circles viewed 
him as a hero on par with Robert E. Lee. 

Another valuable aspect of this book is its suggestion 
that contemporary American culture tends to respect, 
rather than revere, its national leaders. Schwartz care- 
fully points out that, while Lincoln still ranks in the top 
positions of public opinion polls rating presidential 
greatness, all U.S. presidents have suffered from dimin- 
ished prestige. For this change, he blames the “acids of 
equality,” the ironic situation that, as U.S. culture be- 
comes more diverse, egalitarian, and multicultural, it 
suffers a “deterioration and coarsening of traditional 
symbols and practices” (p. 190). 

Here Schwartz is less persuasive. For starters, his 
choice of the Great Depression and World War II ver- 
sions of Lincoln as a benchmark is problematic. Why 
should the most idealized versions of Lincoln serve as 
the measuring stick, rather than the phenomena to be 
explained? Furthermore, the author gives too little con- 
sideration to fundamental events of post-World War II 
American history: Watergate, for example, appears in 
the index a mere five times; the Vietnam War, only four. 
Such omissions make unsatisfying Schwartz’s cursory 
dismissal of their significance as an alternate hypothesis 
for Lincoln’s loss of prestige. If Americans no longer 
revere their leaders, the reason seems at least as likely 
to be a result of the executive misbehavior that marked 
not just the war in Southeast Asia and the Watergate 
scandal but also the revelations of the Church Com- 
mittee investigations, the Iran-Contra scandal, and the 
Monica Lewinsky affair. 

Regardless of whether one agrees with Schwartz’s an- 
swers, he poses undeniably important questions. Fur- 
thermore, in its treatment of cultural symbols as reflec- 
tors of and guiding lights for society as well as its 
attempts to ascertain what the average American be- 
lieved about those symbols, this book makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the study of cultural memory. 

DANIEL FRICK 
Franklin and Marshall College 
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AnpREA Tone. The Age of Anxiety: A History of Amer- 
ica’s Turbulent Affair with Tranquilizers. New York: Ba- 
sic Books. 2009. Pp. xx, 298. $26.95. 


Davip HERZBERG. Happy Pills in America: From Mil- 
town to Prozac. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 2009. Pp. x, 279. $45.00. 


Since its emergence as a field of study some fifty years 
ago, the history of psychiatry has been dominated by 
scholarship on the rise and fall of the mental hospital— 
the asylum—the method of choice in combating mental 
illness between the French Revolution and the presi- 
dency of John F. Kennedy. But not anymore. Recently 
historians have been paying increasing attention to 
other facets of psychiatry’s past, such as the evolution 
of diagnostic concepts, the use of somatic therapies 
such as lobotomies and electroshock, and psychiatry’s 
involvement in the eugenics movement. 

This new historiography also includes the enormous 
impact of psychiatric drug usage on the course of twen- 
tieth-century history. As the dust jacket to Andrea 
Tone’s The Age of Anxiety notes, in the early twenty-first 
century “America has become a nation of pill poppers.” 
In 2005, twenty-seven million Americans swallowed 
prescription pills to fight depression alone. That same 
year, the pharmaceutical industry—often referred to as 
“Big Pharma”—made over $13 billion manufacturing 
antidepressant medications. For the many who have in- 
gested a pill to end “the blues,” allay anxiety, curb ob- 
sessions, or dispel delusions of grandeur or persecu- 
tion—or who know loved ones who have—psychiatric 
drug consumption has deeply affected the lives of mil- 
lions around the world. 

No matter how much journalists, researchers, and 
scholars warn about such trends in pharmaceutical con- 
sumption, there are few signs that dependence on psy- 
chiatric drugs to get through life is slowing down, much 
less weakening. As a glance at everything from televi- 
sion talk shows to the sizeable readership of self-help 
books tells us, we are in the midst of a revolution that 
has dramatically changed the way people talk, think, 
and feel about themselves. Pills can help us privilege 
good moods over bad moods. Who could possibly want 
anything else? 

The history of twentieth-century “chill pills” is the 
topic of the two books under review here. Even before 
World War II, Americans took a variety of over-the- 
counter medications to help them soothe their jangled 
nerves. Yet as the unsettling atomic age began to un- 
fold, opinion makers such as sociologist David Reisman 
and historian Arthur Schlesinger described their fellow 
citizens as gripped by fear and anxiety and out of touch 
with their authentic selves. A major breakthrough oc- 
curred in the 1950s when minor and major tranquilizers 
were introduced to a public receptive to the ethos of 
consumerism, which celebrated the purchasing of 
goods ranging from soap to automobiles, all in the pur- 
suit of happiness. Thorazine, an antipsychotic drug, was 
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prescribed as a major tranquilizer to people with severe 
mental disabilities, but the minor tranquilizers such as 
Miltown caught on like wildfire with the general public. 
Advertisers and entertainers hailed Miltown as “emo- 
tional aspirin,” and physicians reported that their of- 
fices were flooded by edgy patients demanding pre- 
scriptions for tranquilizers. By the end of the 1950s, 
Americans were being bombarded by messages that 
said that tranquilizers could cure everything from sex- 
ual frigidity to juvenile delinquency. 

Miltown was followed shortly by Valium—the single 
most prescribed brand-name medicine by the 1970s— 
and Librium, which President Kennedy swallowed to 
curb his anxiety as he made a series of nerve-wracking 
decisions regarding both foreign and domestic policy. 
The cultural impact of these medications was so per- 
vasive that even the rock band the Rolling Stones sang 
about homemakers resorting to “mother’s little 
helper,” a “yellow pill” that got her “through her busy 
day.” 

When concerns mounted in the 1970s over rising 
rates of prescription drug dependence, the pharmaceu- 
tical industry began introducing a new series of med- 
ications: the selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors, or 
SSRIs. The best known of the SSRIs was Prozac, which 
quickly rivaled Valium as one of the most recognizable 
consumer brand names of all time. Psychiatrist Peter 
Kramer, in his bestselling book Listening to Prozac 
(1993), lauded the drug for curing depression, which 
experts insisted had assumed epidemic proportions by 
the end of the twentieth century. However, Kramer also 
viewed Prozac as a form of “cosmetic psychopharma- 
cology,” a way of making patients feel “better than 
well.” He even called Prozac a “feminist” medication, 
the perfect drug for “super-moms” who balanced moth- 
erhood and high-powered careers. The media reported 
that individuals, thanks to the SSRIs, were acquiring 
“mental face lifts,” custom-built, entirely new selves. 
Originally intended to mitigate depression, the SSRIs 
by the dawn of the millennium were being touted as 
antidotes for anxiety and obsessive-compulsive disor- 
ders as well. At that point in history psychopharmacol- 
ogy reigned supreme. The haunting depression and 
meditations on death that drove thinkers such as Blaise 
Pascal, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, and Friedrich Nietzsche 
now appeared to Kramer and others as little more than 
quaint relics of ages long past. 

Tone draws on her personal struggle to overcome a 
fear of flying with the help of prescription drugs to re- 
construct what she calls “America’s turbulent affair 
with tranquilizers.” Her brush with acute anxiety con- 
vinced her that interpreting the condition as a socially 
constructed illness does not do justice to the pain that 
it inflicts upon millions of people. Anxiety, she writes, 
“is at once real and historically rooted” (p. xii). To 
Tone, the history of America’s infatuation with tran- 
quilizers involves myriad interest groups and stakehold- 
ers, including the government, the medical profession, 
drug companies, the insurance industry, and patients 
and their families. The interaction among these various 
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groups over time eventually resulted in the official rec- 
ognition of anxiety as a separate illness in the 1980s. 
Between 2002 and 2006, the number of Americans 
seeking medical advice about anxiety rose from 13.4 to 
16.2 million, and most of them received drug prescrip- 
tions. It might be fashionable to single out one interest 
group—industry, doctors, elected officialsk—to blame 
for this kind of “diagnostic bracket creep” in psychiatry, 
but Tone resists the temptation. Patients themselves 
share much of the blame, she argues, for America’s love 
affair with prescription drugs. Time and again, ordinary 
Americans have proved receptive to the message that 
tranquilizers are good for them. If anything, Tone con- 
tends that “undertreatment” may be as much of a threat 
to public health as overtreatment (p. 222). 

Tone would certainly agree with David Herzberg, 
who suggests in Happy Pills in America that the history 
of psychopharmacology is much more than the story of 
molecules or scientific discoveries in laboratories. Ac- 
cording to Herzberg, countless researchers, physicians, 
patients, advertisers, corporations, lobbyists, lawmak- 
ers, consumer advocates, and public relations experts 
have combined to forge the present-day meanings of 
tranquilizers and antidepressants (p. 192). This “med- 
ical-industrial complex” has grown bigger and bigger in 
recent years (p. 16), he argues, with the result that ce- 
lebrities such as Tipper Gore, wife of former Vice Pres- 
ident Al Gore, talk openly (and presumably unabash- 
edly) about not having enough serotonin in their brains. 
Yet, as Herzberg and others such as psychiatrist David 
Healy have pointed out, the precise connections be- 
tween neurotransmitter levels and depression or 
schizophrenia remain unknown. These results, plus the 
studies that show that antidepressants offer few advan- 
tages over placebos, have led some experts to claim that 
such drugs are “unsafe at any dosage.” 

In the final analysis, Herzberg takes a gloomier at- 
titude toward the history of “happy pills” than Tone, 
whose personal experiences seemingly have taught her 
that tranquilizers are not quite as bad as they are 
cracked up to be. Herzberg’s book is a kind of protest 
against the tendency to assume that the issues sur- 
rounding psychiatric drug use can be reduced to sci- 
entific or technological factors. He calls for an “anti- 
drug campaign” (p. 201) that transcends the binary 
distinctions between licit and illicit drugs and interro- 
gates current pharmaceutical fashions with informed 
knowledge about the wider contexts that surround 
strictly clinical decisions. Like earlier scholars such as 
Philip Rieff and Christopher Lasch, Herzberg does not 
just have concerns about the effectiveness of drugs; he 
worries that an increasing reliance upon medications to 
resolve problems of living diverts attention from the po- 
litical struggles that continue to characterize the history 
of medicine. 

Herzberg’s and Tone’s books are welcome and in- 
formative additions to the historiographic debates in 
the history of psychiatry. Because both are chiefly in- 
terested in U.S. history, however, I found it curious that 
neither mentioned Alexis de Tocqueville, whose De- 
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mocracy in America (1835-1840) may be silent on the 
topic of psychiatric medication but is eloquent when ad- 
dressing the reasons why the country has sometimes 
been called “Prozac Nation.” To Tocqueville, the most 
glaring trend in democracy is the growing populist de- 
mand for an “equality” of rights in everything from sex 
to social status, and a right to emotional wellness is no 
exception. Perhaps this helps to explain why two of the 
oldest democracies—France and the United States— 
have the highest rates of antidepressant use in the 
world. In other words, Tone is right to say that Amer- 
ica’s “Age of Anxiety” has as much to do with “patient 
enthusiasm” (p. 91) as it does with prescription-happy 
physicians, drug industry “detail men,” government bu- 
reaucrats, or Capitol Hill special interest groups. 

IAN DowBIGGIN 

University of Prince Edward Island 


BETHANY Moreton. To Serve God and Wal-Mart: The 
Making of Christian Free Enterprise. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 2009. Pp. 372. $27.95. 


Bethany Moreton offers a business history of Wal-Mart 
and its half-century rise from Sam Walton’s small dis- 
count chain to a massive global corporation; even more, 
she offers a social, cultural, and religious history of 
Wal-Mart Country, the company’s natal environs of 
northwest Arkansas, southern Missouri, and eastern 
Oklahoma. It is charged political terrain—this place 
where Wal-Mart shoppers, employees, and managers 
join evangelical homemakers, preachers, and mission- 
aries in a gospel of service and free enterprise. Moreton 
strides across that Sun Belt landscape of untrammeled 
entrepreneurialism and white evangelicalism with un- 
usual balance and daring. She succeeds admirably in 
walking the fine line of critical understanding, never 
succumbing to condescension toward the Wal-Mart 
faithful, but never allowing the contradictions—partic- 
ularly the doublespeak about the liberal state—to stand 
without demystification. Throughout the book Moreton 
effectively probes that deeply etched incongruity, “the 
Sun Belt’s signature combination of government sub- 
sidy and antigovernment politics” (p. 31). 

From the beginnings of the Wal-Mart saga, Moreton 
discerns the dense interplay of corporate and Christian 
boosterism. One of the company’s first big investors was 
the Texas tycoon Jesse H. Jones, who had found sal- 
vation through the revival preacher John Brown. Jones, 
in turn, supported Brown’s efforts to start a Bible col- 
lege in Siloam Springs, Arkansas, in the same county 
that Wal-Mart would eventually call home. With Jones 
as trustee and financial backer, the school made a place 
for itself in the network of Christian colleges, but it 
found new security and prominence through hitching its 
wagon to Wal-Mart’s star in the 1980s and 1990s. The 
Bible college effectively turned itself into John Brown 
University, replete with a Christian management and 
business leadership institute named for the center’s 
chief patron and “Executive in Residence,” Wal-Mart 
senior vice chairman Don Soderquist (p. 163). Culti- 
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vating a snug relationship among Christian education, 
conservative free enterprise, and corporate staffing be- 
came a staple of Sun Belt economic growth. Tyson 
Foods, for example, joined Wal-Mart in cultivating 
such connections. 

Those evangelical educational ties were useful well 
beyond Wal-Mart Country, though. With extensive ties 
to Protestant foreign missions and world Christian 
evangelism, John Brown University also provided a 
conduit for international students, particularly from 
Central America. As was also the case at Harding Col- 
lege and the University of the Ozarks, many of these 
Central American students were supported as Walton 
Scholars in business-related subjects with hopes that 
the students would return to their countries to nurture 
America’s free-enterprise principles there. Moreton’s 
depiction of the nitty-gritty quality of these interna- 
tional exchanges, the deepening thicket of religious and 
economic integration, is splendid. By the time she has 
worked her way through the mundane benevolence of 
the Walton International Scholarship Program, among 
any number of other mergers of Christian service and 
free enterprise, one sees starkly how over the course of 
a generation Wal-Mart’s globalization came to be un- 
derstood by so many as not merely commonsensical but 
salvific. 

Still, the soul of Moreton’s book is not the multina- 
tional reach and mission of Wal-Mart, Inc., but the cul- 
tural roots of the Wal-Mart way. With tenderness es- 
pecially toward the women employees who helped give 
the early Wal-Marts their down-home feeling of com- 
fortable sociability and kindliness, Moreton dwells at 
length on the family culture of the stores. At the heart 
of the company’s success was the way it took “an un- 
dervalued resource of the industrial economy”— 
namely, “white, native-born mothers’—and embraced 
them for the service ethos that they fostered within the 
stores (p. 67). Even as the managerial ranks of the cor- 
poration remained a decidedly masculine preserve, the 
gendered norms of Christian self-giving proved an in- 
valuable asset within a service economy. Wal-Mart 
country offered a deep reservoir for tapping such vir- 
tues, primarily in evangelical Protestant terms. Employ- 
ees and shoppers appreciated the same Christian ac- 
coutrements, entertainments, and Bible fellowships. 
The Sunshine Gospel Singers or the Patriot Gospel 
Singing Group, Moreton attests, performed at local 
Wal-Marts as comfortably they did at churches or on 
country music stages. An accidental slip in a prayer over 
a family meal provides an uncommonly good indication 
of such confluences. A clerk at a Missouri Wal-Mart 
admitted to having sleepily begun her routine breakfast 
blessing this way one morning in 1972: “Dear Father, 
we thank you for shopping Wal-Mart” (p. 93). In reply 
to which the guild might simply offer this thanksgiving: 
“Dear Professor Moreton, we thank you for studying 
Wal-Mart.” 

LeicH E, SCHMIDT 
Harvard University 
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Lisa Yun. The Coolie Speaks: Chinese Indentured La- 
borers and African Slaves of Cuba. (Asian American 
History and Culture.) Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xxiii, 311. $37.50. 


For some years now Lisa Yun has been whetting our 
appetite with a series of articles and essays exploring 
various aspects of Chinese and Afro-Chinese diasporic 
history in the Caribbean. At the center of her work has 
been an engagement with the history of coolies in nine- 
teenth-century Cuba. This book represents the culmi- 
nation of her research on indentured Chinese laborers, 
and it is one of the most impressive pieces of writing on 
Cuban and Caribbean history to appear in the last two 
decades. In this handsomely produced volume Yun en- 
gages with the world of the coolies, examining their ex- 
periences through contemporary sources. At the core of 
her study is an extraordinary compendium of coolie tes- 
timonies: the 1876 Cuba Commission Report, a collec- 
tion of 2,841 individual written and oral testimonies 
gathered by Chinese envoys of the Qing government in 
1874 during an investigation into the cruel treatment of 
Chinese immigrant laborers by Cuban employers. Al- 
though Chinese coolies were juridically “free” and 
bound by contracts, the reality of the coolie experience 
was quite different, and few of the nearly 125,000 coo- 
lies who arrived in Cuba were able to purchase their way 
out of their contractual obligations. One of the many 
merits of this book is Yun’s careful and sophisticated 
examination of the legal and political tributaries, fal- 
sifications, and inventions embedded in liberal philos- 
ophies of contract and freedom characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century capitalist philosophy and law. Coolies, 
we are told, both fought against the contract system and 
were necessarily complicit with the paper and docu- 
ment chase that lay at the base of arguments over le- 
gality of contract. 

The book begins with an impressive contextualiza- 
tion of the movement of coolie labor across the Pacific, 
by far the most detailed analysis at hand. The core of 
Yun’s book, however, is an examination of the coolie 
testimonies themselves, a discussion that occupies 
three of the book’s five chapters. The Cuba Commis- 
sion Report has long been seen as a key source for the 
history of coerced labor in Cuba, and especially for the 
transition from slave to free labor, but the history of the 
Chinese investigation that produced the report and a 
detailed analysis of the testimonies and depositions it 
contains has never been attempted. As the book’s title 
suggests, Yun sees the testimonies as an opportunity to 
enter the world of a subaltern grouping whose voice has 
not been heard. Drawing on the theoretical work of the 
Subaltern Studies movement and on the cultural and 
literary work of scholars and activists concerned with 
Latin American testimonial literature of the 1960s, 
1970s, and 1980s, Yun explores the ways in which the 
coolie testimonies were constructed. Theirs were sub- 
versive narratives, spoken and written from individual 
and collective subject positions, and Yun’s book dem- 
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onstrates how skilful handling can use them to recon- 
struct the life, work, and strategies for survival and re- 
sistance of coerced and semi-coerced laborers in both 
rural and urban settings. For historians, the cumulative 
effect of Yun’s analysis of the Cuba Commission Re- 
port is to profoundly disturb the comfortable general- 
izations that have dominated the literature. Coolies 
came, for example, from a much wider range of fields 
and occupations than has been recognized; many were 
highly educated and skilled. As Yun puts it, “the bond- 
age system ensnared doctors and farmers alike.” 

Historians will appreciate the book’s usefulness for 
understanding the political economy and quotidian ex- 
periences of bonded labor during the 1860s and 1870s, 
but the testimonies do more than provide a rich source, 
a collection of new data and factual detail, for exca- 
vating the history of coerced labor. The book is also an 
opportunity to examine how subalterns constructed 
their accounts, and it provides a model of how to go 
about this task. Yun deploys an impressive repertoire 
of strategies, most of them derived from subalternist 
and literary-cultural analyses of testimonial narratives, 
to read the coolie documents, examining their linguistic 
and narrative strategies, the tone and emotions embed- 
ded in their language, and the many tropes coolies em- 
ployed to be persuasive while minimizing the dangers 
to their physical survival represented by their decision 
to speak out. Our ability to follow Yun’s argument and 
method is greatly helped by her decision to cite sub- 
stantial chunks of the depositions and to provide a help- 
ful addendum of selected petitions, something that will 
make the book enormously attractive in document anal- 
ysis and teaching. 

This, then, is a major addition to our understanding 
of the subjectivity of subaltern peoples and of the power 
relations in which subaltern texts are embedded. It 
should be obligatory reading for historians working in 
many fields—Latin American and Caribbean history, 
most obviously, but also the politics of testimonial pro- 
duction in general. 

BARRY CARR 
La Trobe University 


MattHew J. Smitu. Red and Black in Haiti: Radicalism, 
Conflict, and Political Change, 1934-1957. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 278. 
Cloth $59.95, paper $24.95. 


The study of radicalism in Latin American and Carib- 
bean history has evolved in the past decades. Historians 
have tended to approach the study of radicalism from 
three sometimes overlapping approaches: a focus on 
cultural and counter-hegemonic resistance, a focus lim- 
ited to radicalism in one country for a given time, and 
a newer trend that does not reject the first two but 
places local and national radicalism into larger trans- 
national perspective. 

Matthew J. Smith’s book is largely a political history, 
set in Port-au-Prince, that also incorporates trans- 
national and cultural resistance approaches to illustrate 
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the relations between two different radical movements 
following the end of U.S. occupation: Marxists and noir- 
istes (black consciousness proponents). While histori- 
ans tend to deal superficially with this era between U.S. 
occupation and the Duvalier regime, Smith’s book 
delves into the political maneuverings of the era’s gov- 
ernments, the rise of socialist, communist, and noiriste 
activists, and the broader context of the U.S. Good 
Neighbor policy and the Cold War. Smith argues “that 
radicalism in postoccupation Haiti was much more frac- 
tured and heterodox than scholars have appreciated” 
and that while various radicals frequently referenced 
“color” in their rhetoric and programs, “political alle- 
giances among radicals ... were not necessarily based 
on ideological sympathies or color consciousness. Ac- 
cess to state power was quite often the central objec- 
tive” (p. 6). 

Smith traces this history in five chronological chap- 
ters. Chapter one illustrates the emergence of leftist 
and color-conscious radicals out of the resistance move- 
ments operating during the U.S. occupation. These rad- 
ical groups then moved against the Sténio Vincent re- 
gime. Chapter two follows Vincent’s successor, Elie 
Lescot, his nationalist policies during World War II, 
and the anti-Lescot radicals, especially the proponents 
of black consciousness. During this time, black con- 
sciousness radicals had more public space to operate 
than their Marxist comrades, who had to meet in secret. 
Meanwhile, the black working-class labor movement 
helped to spread noiriste ideas. Chapter three highlights 
the rise of radical opposition to Lescot, culminating in 
the 1946 revolution in which Marxists and workers 
played a key role in the pro-democracy movement that 
toppled Lescot. However, leftists and noiristes who co- 
operated against Lescot soon became rivals for the 
spoils of political power. The election of Dumarsais Es- 
timé—an election celebrated by noiristes and backed by 
the U.S. and the Haitian military—launched a new 
wave of “black nationalism” while outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, as discussed in chapter four. Smith illus- 
trates, however, that this four-year noiriste regime was 
overthrown thanks to the growing opposition of the 
U.S., the Haitian military, and civilians. Chapter five 
delves into the military regime of Paul Magloire that 
transitioned between the Estimé and Duvalier govern- 
ments. While Magloire’s public rhetoric provided a ve- 
neer of racial moderation on the island, his government 
used state violence against leftists and the labor move- 
ment. However, as before, black and leftist radicals 
again aligned to oppose the government, ultimately 
leading to the election campaign of 1956-1957 that 
brought an end to this era of radicalism. 

Smith taps an impressive array of interviews with sur- 
vivors, archival sources in Port-au-Prince, and docu- 
ments from U.S. presidential libraries—the latter re- 
flecting how the author captures the period of Haitian 
radicalism within the context of U.S. foreign policy con- 
cerns. As noted at the beginning, this study is essentially 
an examination of radicalism in one country. However, 
at times Smith utilizes cultural sources to reflect how 
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popular culture like music and art helped to spread 
black consciousness. The rise of both black conscious- 
ness and Marxism are also tied to larger transnational 
developments during this period, especially the emer- 
gence of noirisme out of the France-based négritude 
movement and the links between Cuban and Haitian 
leftists. A fuller exploration of such linkages would have 
better situated the Haitian example in the broader Ca- 
ribbean experience. Unfortunately, the book offers the 
reader little understanding about how the Haitian ex- 
perience fits into the historiography of Latin American, 
Caribbean, or African diasporic radicalism, either in a 
comparative fashion or by exploring transnational link- 
ages. This is important because the 1930s to 1950s wit- 
nessed the joint rise and development of both black 
consciousness and leftist movements throughout the re- 
gion. How elaborate were the links between Haiti and 
the rest of the region? How can we understand the ex- 
perience of Haitian radicalism within the broader his- 
tory of regional radicalism? Though the book’s conclu- 
sion gives a nod to these questions, they are certainly 
worthy of fuller investigation. 
Overall, this work is a notable achievement. It adds 

a new chapter to the history of Caribbean and Latin 
American radicalism while offering insights into a pre- 
viously underexamined period in Haitian history. 
Scholars of the region and those interested in conflict 
and cooperation between ethnic and leftist movements 
will find much to appreciate in this jargon-free, well- 
researched political history. 

KiRWIN R. SHAFFER 

Penn State University, 

Berks College 


IsMAEL GarRciA-CoLOn. Land Reform in Puerto Rico: 
Modernizing the Colonial State, 1941-1969. (New Direc- 
tions in Puerto Rican Studies.) Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida. 2009. Pp. xiii, 163. $69.95. 


This book introduces readers to the ghastly plight of 
Puerto Rican landless workers and the populist state 
land reforms of the 1940s to the 1960s that were in- 
tended to help them. With a methodology that com- 
bines social history with social anthropology, Ismael 
Garcia-Col6n relies heavily on published accounts of 
the socioeconomic history of twentieth-century Puerto 
Rico, adding some colorful, and often personal, anec- 
dotes from ethnographic research in Parcelas Gandara, 
a small neighborhood in Cidra, a town in the moun- 
tainous interior of the island. The author documents 
the evolution of this community from an emic perspec- 
tive, sharing multiple emotional links with the commu- 
nity. Parcelas Gandara was his home, his community, 
and it still is the home of his childhood memories and 
where his family and many friends currently live. Thus 
in this account Garcia presents his personal “testimony 
of the transformation that occurred in Puerto Rico and 
in [his] community” (p. 11-12). 

Beginning with a historical background of the island’s 
political and social conditions during the first decades 
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of the twentieth century, the author emphasizes how 
the Depression of the 1930s had brutal consequences 
for the rural working class in Puerto Rico, whose al- 
ready precarious situation was aggravated by a com- 
pression of wages, rising food prices, and employers’ 
predatory behavior. The only figure that seemed to in- 
crease in this nefarious decade was the number of the 
landless workers; by 1940 “the number of landless fam- 
ilies in Puerto Rico ranged from 100,000 to 150,000,” 
representing about half of the total population of the 
island and as much as eighty percent of the population 
in the countryside (p. 43). Unemployment was rampant; 
by the end of the 1930s official estimates recorded that 
sixty to seventy percent of the working population was 
unemployed (p. 30). These catastrophic figures de- 
manded immediate attention from the colonial govern- 
ment lest massive exodus to the cities or widespread 
political unrest occur. 

The Partido Popular Democratico (PPD), or the 
Popular Democratic Party, rose to power with a pop- 
ulist platform promising land reform. The Land Law of 
1941 distributed plots to landless families across the is- 
land in an effort to improve the living conditions of the 
rural proletariat. The Land Law provided for a highly 
political organization of space that “emulate[d] fea- 
tures of developed industrial societies” (p. 63), at- 
tempting to create the necessary conditions for a 
smooth transition of landless peasants into modern 
workers and citizens. However, the author argues that 
parceleros(as) (owners of land plots) reinterpreted the 
plans of the law’s makers by resisting and altering the 
original provisions of the law. While the law stipulated 
state ownership, the beneficiaries of the law acted with 
the presumption of absolute private property, subdivid- 
ing the lots into smaller ones to accommodate extended 
and/or growing families. Similarly, while the law at- 
tempted to avoid an exodus to the cities, the security of 
land provision facilitated migration to San Juan and the 
United States. 

The new communities were incorporated into the po- 
litical machinery of the PPD as the party’s “community 
bases, allowing residents to become active participants 
in local and national politics” (p. 71). The law also le- 
gitimized the party as “an agent of reform” in the coun- 
tryside, expanding the party’s electoral base. 

Discussion of the Land Law could have been en- 
riched by situating Puerto Rico within the long nine- 
teenth-century history of workers and the development 
of capitalism in Latin America. Access to land, private 
ownership, and multiple forms of labor coercion are es- 
sential and intrinsic parts of a story that characterized 
many countries of Latin America up to the 1930s. The 
presentation also would have benefited from a critical 
assessment of memory, nostalgia, and “subaltern” sec- 
tors as well as a workable definition of key concepts 
used throughout the book such as modernization and 
habitus. Nonetheless, the book fills a void in the liter- 
ature of Puerto Rico and the Caribbean. 

RosA ELENA CARRASQUILLO 
College of the Holy Cross 
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EDWARD WRIGHT-Rios. Revolutions in Mexican Cathol- 
icism: Reform and Revelation in Oaxaca, 1887-1934. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 
361. Cloth $84.95, paper $23.95. 


Secularization has notoriously failed to emerge as pre- 
dicted by the bards of modernization, an unexpected 
historical twist that has encouraged a reappraisal of 
past religiosity. Nowhere is this truer than in Mexican 
history, where a spate of recent works explain the often 
vexed relations between lay and church piety. Skirting 
the older historiographical thicket of studies of the 
church’s rapprochement with the Diaz regime and sub- 
sequent conflicts with the postrevolutionary state, Ed- 
ward Wright-Rios instead tacks among Rome, Oaxaca 
City, and surrounding Indian communities to reveal 
committed Catholics’ internal battles to control access 
to the sacred. Historians of Latin America will find an 
original set of protagonists in these pages: an energetic 
archbishop committed to Rome’s latest innovations, a 
young female Indian visionary, a humble peasant family 
visited by Our Lord of the Wounds, parish priests, and 
the redoubtable church matrons who so dominated ur- 
ban parishes beginning in the late nineteenth century. 
Gracefully written and informed by a wide-ranging 
grasp of religion’s intersections with political and eco- 
nomic life, especially in Oaxaca’s Indian communities, 
this endlessly absorbing book sets a new standard for 
twentieth-century Mexican religious history and should 
inspire comparative regional research for years to 
come. 

Bad biography bores with numbing details; sophis- 
ticated biography opens up the vast historical contexts 
of individual lives. Happily, Eulogio Gillow’s pastoral 
life provides Wright-Rios an opportunity to do the lat- 
ter. Following Rome’s lead, the determined archbishop 
set out to curb the exuberance of community-based re- 
ligion in favor of an archdiocesan network of devotional 
associations focused on frequent sacramental obser- 
vance. Segregated by class and gender, the new groups 
provided Oaxaca’s well-heeled urban faithful a means 
to distinguish themselves from the state’s rural and in- 
digenous majority around the turn of the nineteenth 
century. But this was not the Jansenist faith that infused 
Bourbon reformers with such purpose: worship for Gil- 
low and his ultramontane cadre centered on sacred fig- 
ures and their cults—especially evocations of Mary that 
provided miraculous intervention with the divine. For 
these reformers, only intercession could save society 
from the godless modernity that had followed upon the 
Enlightenment. 

The battle thus raged not over the truth of the su- 
pernatural but over who should interpret these miracles 
and thus bolster their social authority. The church had 
no intention of losing these skirmishes, and attempted 
to co-opt popular cults and create new ones—often to 
no avail. Gillow traced the sign of the cross on his ab- 
domen with the skull of one of the Indian martyrs of 
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Cajonos, curing his inflamed appendix, as several doc- 
tors attested. To the archbishop, these stalwart Chris- 
tians who reported their pagan fellow villagers to local 
missionaries were compelling martyrs and convincing 
proof of Oaxaca’s pure Christian foundations, but the 
cult failed to move the communities themselves. 

But if cults promoted by Rome or Oaxaca’s hierarchy 
often failed to resonate with the Indians, the church did 
indeed find impassioned allies for its many projects: 
middle-class mestiza women, the famed beatas fandticas 
that so haunted the imaginations of Jacobins and so- 
cialists, became all too real in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. These women swelled the ranks of the new asso- 
ciations; here Wright-Rios joins Kristina Boylan and 
Patience Schell in underscoring women’s support for 
the church in this period. These women embraced the 
church, he explains, because it offered them an alter- 
native to marriage, meaningful careers, and acceptable 
public spaces as well as a sophisticated vocabulary to 
critique secular patriarchy. As is his wont, Wright-Rios 
provides evidence for this feminization of the church 
drawn not only from statistical data but from a carefully 
wrought portrait of a single exemplar: super beata Ma- 
tilde Narvaez. 

The church provided Narvaez ample scope for her 
considerable organizing talents. In 1928, when a nine- 
year-old Indian girl named Nicha repeatedly encoun- 
tered the Virgin Mary in a small cave above the tiny 
village of Ixpantepec, Narvaez rallied visitors to the 
miracle, even penning a detailed report to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who ultimately rejected both the 
miracle and Narvdez’s too-independent activism. 
Wright-Rios’s analysis of the popular cult stresses mul- 
tiple causes: the national tumult of the Cristero Revolt, 
the area’s recent and devastating earthquakes, and the 
prognostications of one Madre Matiana, whose widely 
circulated devotional pamphlets predicted a great con- 
flagration and the church’s triumph thanks to a female- 
led devotional movement in a year ending in eight. In 
this discussion, the author is at his erudite best, explain- 
ing the indigenous cosmology that would find the Vir- 
gin’s appearance in a cave plausible, the clergy’s stake 
in the cult’s ultimate failure, and the region’s recent 
agrarian transformations. 

Wright-Rios is an expert guide to what mattered most 
to the committed Catholics he studied: their relation- 
ship with the Almighty. He fruitfully probes contests 
over access to the sacred and the right to interpret the 
areas’ multiple divine interventions into the world, and 
he does so in compelling prose worthy of his three-di- 
mensional protagonists. This book moves our under- 
standing of the intersections of church and lay religi- 
osity forward and will appeal to graduate and 
undergraduate students—particularly the many stu- 
dents with a beata fandtica in their family history. 


PAMELA VOEKEL 
University of Georgia 
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Catuy Gere. Knossos and the Prophets of Modernism. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2009. Pp. x, 277. 
$27.50. 


Cathy Gere has written a thought-provoking and wor- 
thy successor to her first book, The Tomb of Agamem- 
non (2006). Like that earlier work—a study of the ex- 
cavations at Mycenae and their political and cultural 
impact—this book provides an incisive, illuminating 
analysis of the use and abuse of the past. Approaching 
ideas and images of Knossos as modern-day projec- 
tions, Gere dissects intellectualized myths about the 
timeless, prophetic quality of the ancient past. In the 
process, she provides a sober meditation on the dilem- 
mas of historical analysis and the nature of modernist 
consciousness. 

The book divides thematically into two parts: a his- 
tory of archeology leading to the Knossos excavation, 
and a study of the literary revival and diffusion of the 
Knossos legend. The first part focuses on the archeo- 
logical luminary Arthur Evans and his reconstruction of 
the ancient palace of Knossos. Few historical discov- 
eries are as closely associated with one person as the 
palace on Crete is tied to Evans. Gere’s discussion of 
Evans is one of the book’s strengths and presents an 
example of Gere’s skillful, balanced combination of 
biographical study and political and cultural analysis. 

Seeking the palace of King Minos, the dwelling of his 
daughter Ariadne, and the site of the Minotaur’s lab- 
yrinth, Evans recovered fragments of a little-known an- 
cient community. More than that, he argued that in 
Crete he had unearthed the remnants of a pre-Myce- 
naean social system—a system vastly different from the 
Mycenaean world that Heinrich Schliemann claimed to 
have uncovered on the Greek mainland. Schliemann’s 
image of an entire civilization ruled by patriarchal au- 
thorities, built around fortress structures, and orga- 
nized for aggressive war owed as much to Homer and 
nineteenth-century nationalism as it did to the actual 
finds. Trained in the classics and a far more capable and 
serious technician than Schliemann, Evans organized a 
far better dig but also relied heavily on speculation. Ac- 
cording to Evans, the remains at Knossos indicated the 
existence of a Minoan matriarchal order that encour- 
aged cultural openness and social peace. Religious de- 
votion focused on a regenerative Mother Goddess, a 
spirit that Evans eventually found symbolized in the fig- 
ure of Psyche. Women performed the crucial ritual of 
bull riding. As the mythic princess of Knossos, Ariadne 
symbolized pre-Mycenaean political organization and 
cultural practice. And as the mythic bride of Dionysus, 
she transmuted the Dionysian danger of self-destruc- 
tion into a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Gere carefully and convincingly analyzes the modern 
background and inspiration of Evans’s vision. Evans 
benefited greatly from his early experiences as an itin- 
erant traveler and journalist in southeastern Europe 
and the Mediterranean. While he still perceived ancient 
history as a history of competing races, he did not suc- 
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cumb to the rise of conservative, militant nationalism. 
Nationalist propagandists, antimodernist writers, and 
finally Nazi ideologues applied Schliemann’s interpre- 
tation of Mycenae to their own ends. Evans, however, 
saw the threat of war as the greatest danger to modern 
society and perceived in Knossos a timeless social al- 
ternative and prophetic warning. Consumed by his 
oracular mission, he looked for evidence of the proph- 
ecy where none existed, becoming susceptible to Mi- 
noan forgeries, even those manufactured by his own as- 
sistants. Most important, Evans concluded that he had 
to give visible form to the ancient message. He spent 
decades piecing together the fragments of a palace that 
seemed to come as much from the future as from the 
past. 

As Gere describes, even during Evans’s lifetime 
scholars began to raise doubts about his interpretation 
and reconstruction of Knossos. Early on Evans himself 
had found evidence of a string of fortifications in an- 
cient Crete. Such doubts did not plague classicists such 
as Jane Ellen Harrison, who used anthropology to con- 
firm the existence of ancient matriarchal cultures. Nor 
did they plague modernist writers who shared Evans’s 
oracular conception of Knossos. Chief among the latter 
were H. D. and Robert Graves, whose works provide 
the major focus of the second part of Gere’s study. 

The poet H. D. became a desperate communicant of 
the generative and pacifist message of Knossos. She 
found that prophetic message in her analysis with Sig- 
mund Freud and its emphasis on pre-Oedipal attach- 
ments; in the hallucinatory memories that returned to 
her in wartime London; and in the shattering traumas 
that nearly overwhelmed her during the two world wars. 
All of those events seemed to her the fulfillment of an 
ancient oracle. Graves too conceived of poetry as trans- 
mitting oracular knowledge. Having survived the 
slaughter of the Somme, he isolated himself from the 
world as he once knew it and consumed himself in a 
perpetual search for female muses or, as he saw them, 
inspirational goddesses. For H. D. and Graves, how- 
ever, Knossos embodied more than their poetic aspi- 
rations; it also reflected their constant battle with self- 
destructive impulses. For each, the idea of Knossos 
remained a prophecy that spoke most deeply to people 
struggling and suffering at the margins. 

While H. D. and Graves found in the legend of Knos- 
sos a personal oracle, the myth did have one significant 
popular impact. Pablo Picasso’s Guernica incorporated 
Ariadne and the Minotaur into one of the most pow- 
erful antifascist statements of the 1930s and one of the 
most scathing indictments of war in the modern era. In 
tracing the discovery and transmission of Knossos as 
both a private prophecy and public vision, Gere’s in- 
sightful analysis reminds us strongly of the dynamic na- 
ture of the study of the past—personally, socially, and 
politically. 

Louis ROsE 
Otterbein College 
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Eric GuErBER. Les cités grecques dans l’Empire romain: 
Les privileges et les titres des cités de l’orient hellénophone 
d’Octave Auguste a Dioclétien. (Histoire.) Rennes: 
Presses Universitaires de Rennes. 2009. Pp. 514. 
€24.00. 


This book examines the privileges and titles that Ro- 
man emperors granted to cities in the Greek-speaking 
provinces of the empire, and the rivalry among these 
cities. Eric Guerber begins by discussing the status of 
cities as “free” and “autonomous,” before moving on to 
their titles, such as metropoleis, neokoroi, and seats of 
provincial leagues (“siéges des koina”). He then probes 
the agonistic activities of these cities, with references to 
the establishment of local “sacred competitions” (hieroi 
agones); the role of cities as capitals of juridical districts 
(conventus iuridici ); other titles, such as the “first of the 
province” and navarchis (“admiral,” which was applied 
exclusively to port cities in Syria), and, finally, he turns 
to the cities that also assumed the status of Roman col- 
onies. Guerber attempts to incorporate material about 
the rivalry among Greek cities over titles and privileges 
on a much larger scale (geographically and chronolog- 
ically) than in earlier studies by Michael Drager, Die 
Stddte der Provinz Asia in der Flavierzeit: Studien zur 
kleinasiatischen Stadt- und Regionalgeschichte (1993), 
and Anna Heller, “Les bétises des grecs”: Conflits et ri- 
valités entre cités d’Asie et de Bithynie a l’époque romaine: 
129 a.C.-235 p.C.. (2006). He also raises the problem of 
how the “hierarchy of privileges” accorded to these cit- 
ies furthered their integration into the Roman Empire, 
emphasizing that titles and privileges granted by the 
emperor were a form of connection between the im- 
perial authority and local cities. 

The emperor was, indeed, the dispenser of benefac- 
tions for Greek cities. Guerber claims that it was also 
the emperor who determined the hierarchy of Greek 
cities. He adduces the words of Modestinus (Dig. 
27.1.6.2): in his letter to the koinon of Asia, Antoninus 
Pius freed ten doctors and ten teachers in “great cities,” 
four in “major cities,” and three in “minor cities” from 
taxes. The emperor, however, had not established this 
division: he was merely reflecting on the hierarchy of 
cities that already existed, thus conforming with and 
therefore institutionalizing the existing local custom— 
which was a typical Roman approach. The emperors, in 
fact, combined Greek and Roman traditions, the hier- 
archies of prestige and status, respectively. One can 
clearly see this situation in the reign of Caracalla, who 
ordered that the governors of Asia begin their tenure 
by coming to the provincial capital, Ephesus, before all 
other metropoleis (Dig. 1.16.4.5). At the same time, he 
granted the third imperial neokoria to Smyrna and Per- 
gamum, while leaving Ephesus with only two imperial 
neokoriai, allotting it the neokoria of Artemis (I. Ephe- 
sos II 212). As a capital of a Roman province, Ephesus 
received preference in terms of authority over other 
provincial cities; but the situation was different in terms 
of prestige among the Greek cities of Asia, where Ephe- 
sus always had to catch up with its two main rivals. Not 
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surprisingly, we never see anything about rivalries of 
Greek cities over the status of a “free and autonomous” 
city: only over such titles as the metropolis or neokoros. 
This book thus mixes not only chronological and geo- 
graphical approaches (essentially no evidence exists 
about a rivalry over titles among cities in mainland 
Greece) but also the concepts of “status” and “title”— 
probably because they were granted, or confirmed, by 
the emperor. But these concepts pertained to different 
sides of the existence of Greek cities. Guerber correctly 
examines the titles and privileges of Greek cities within 
a general framework of the relationship between the 
imperial authority and local cities, and justly points to 
some of the differences in this field between the eastern 
and western parts of the Roman Empire. In fact, this 
difference emerged to a large extent because the titles 
of Greek cities were more about prestige than practical 
significance for a city. Curiously, the internal adminis- 
tration of Greek cities reflected the same situation: of- 
ficials occupying more prestigious positions (agonothe- 
tai, gymnasiarchs) had less authority than archontes or 
generals (cf. Sviatoslav Dmitriev, City Government in 
Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor {2005]). Unlike the 
Romans, the Greek system of values did not identify 
prestige with status. It is only, natural, therefore, that 
Guerber ends by speaking of a “relative hierarchy” and, 
still searching for explanations, turns to the “cultural 
dimension” of the fight by Greek cities for pre-emi- 
nence. The real reason was, of course, that there two 
hierarchies existed—Greek and Roman—at the same 
time. This casts a new light on the process of incorpo- 
rating Greek cities into the Roman Empire: it was the 
cities’ prestige that allowed them to claim the right to 
establish imperial cults and “sacred competitions,” and 
to serve as capitals of juridical districts, thus furthering 
their status within the Roman state. 
SVIATOSLAV DMITRIEV 
Ball State University 


Davip Wyatt. Slaves and Warriors in Medieval Britain 
and Ireland, 800-1200. (The Northern World: North 
Europe and the Baltic c. 400-1700 AD; Peoples, Econ- 
omies and Cultures, number 45.) Boston: Brill. 2009. 
Pp. xix, 455. $216.00. 


David Wyatt has produced the first comprehensive ac- 
count of slavery in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Eng- 
land across the central four centuries of the Middle 
Ages. He is also sensitive to the Scandinavian influ- 
ences and ancient Roman as well as Christian traditions 
that shaped a distinctive northern slavery along the 
shores of the North and Irish Seas. Wyatt believes that 
the conventional portrait of medieval English slavery 
has been distorted by two subsequent developments, 
Abolitionism inevitably cast slavery as a moral and eco- 
nomic dead end that modernity and capitalism would 
have to sweep away. The important role church leaders 
played in the end of slavery in the nineteenth century 
has made it harder to understand the compromises me- 
dieval churchmen made with the practices of slavery. 
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The second filter seems to be economic history, which 
Wyatt sees as pushing certain interpretive lines about 
the course of slavery’s history that have obscured pref- 
erable explanatory models. Wyatt is not satisfied with 
models for the rise or fall of slave systems that depend 
on what he calls “economic rationale.” His careful def- 
inition of slavery sticks fairly closely to the views of Or- 
lando Patterson, with a stronger emphasis on psycho- 
logical dependencies resulting from the master-slave 
relationship. 

Vivid and compelling arguments and opinions make 
clear where Wyatt stands in the vast historiography on 
slavery. His research and sources on slavery plainly em- 
phasize the attitudes and activities of the slave owners, 
and it is their collective and individual honor and shame 
that dominate the book. Deprecating economic history 
means that there is no counting or comparing in this 
book (no graphs or indeed maps), and almost nothing 
on the labor of slaves. Here they are victims and mark- 
ers of conspicuous display. 

Wyatt still has a big story to tell and four central 
chapters make his case for the place of violence and 
patriarchy. The warrior ethos among the elite males in 
Irish, Welsh, Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, and Norse societ- 
ies made slave raiding a major part of life and an im- 
portant rite of passage. Capturing women and children 
yielded plunder that granted status to those able to 
seize people and exploit them. Wyatt is very clear on the 
violence needed to obtain slaves. He uses the functions 
of the berserker as a way to show the almost unlimited 
reach of the bloody hand to find and rape human vic- 
tims as well as territories. Violence achieved the amass- 
ing of women in a system of resource polygyny that but- 
tressed patriarchy and slavery. Wyatt is eloquent on the 
ways slaves used silence as a form of resistance (p. 154), 
but this is a rare foray into slave behavior. 

Wyatt supports the findings of Ruth Mazo Karras and 
Susan Mosher Stuard in his analysis of slavery, power, 
and gender. He mines many literary works, especially 
the Old Norse sagas and the Welsh Mabinogion, for nu- 
merous examples of graphic sexual violence associated 
with slavery. His analysis of slavery and sin emphasizes 
how the work of church reformers to constrain male 
violence played a major role in a cultural explanation 
for slavery’s decline. Church reformers like Wulfstan of 
York in Anglo-Saxon England and then in increasing 
numbers after the Norman Conquest attempted to curb 
the violent sexuality of elite males and made sexual ex- 
ploitation of female slaves dishonorable and sinful. 
Church reformers admittedly never called for the ab- 
olition of slavery in this period, but by attacking the 
sources of supply they almost seem to be aware of eco- 
nomic factors Wyatt has excluded. Finally, Wyatt makes 
a strong case for what he labels cultural antipathy play- 
ing a role in the rapid decline of slavery after 1066. The 
reforming English saw their “Celtic” neighbors as un- 
civilized brigands who needed to be tamed and re- 
formed. Their habit of slave raiding was one of the rea- 
sons the English developed for intervening in twelfth- 
century Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
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Wyatt has read widely in the sources and scholarly 
literature, and knows enough languages to recast the 
entire debate about slavery in northwestern Europe. He 
misses the chance to make some fruitful comparisons to 
parallel developments in continental Europe and the 
Muslim world with respect to violence and male honor 
in slave systems. For a book published in 2009 there is 
a real falling off of references to work appearing after 
2001 and so some arguments seem already dated or in- 
complete. Wyatt believes that fully thirty percent of Eng- 
lish people were slaves in 1066, and that Domesday 
Book can be interpreted to suggest that this proportion 
had fallen to ten percent in 1086 (p. 31). This remark- 
able transformation of Anglo-Saxon society seems to 
call out for some more prompt explanation than the 
slow cultural tides of church reform or elite male codes 
of conduct. Markets and behaviors by slaves may have 
something after all to do with this result. 

STEVEN A. EPSTEIN 
University of Kansas 


RICHARD W. KaeupeEr. Holy Warriors: The Religious Ide- 
. ology of Chivalry. (The Middle Ages Series.) Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 
Sale $59.9). 


It is not easy to square the often harsh reality of me- 
dieval knighthood with the theories of chivalric con- 
duct. The brutality of battle and the hard bargaining 
over ransom payments seem at odds with the pious ide- 
als of works such as Geoffroi de Charny’s Book of Chiv- 
alry (ca. 1350). One solution is to argue that the chiy- 
alric code applied only to knightly equals, and not to the 
way in which common people might be treated: the 
knightly order created by the French chivalric hero 
Boucicaut was, for example, intended to provide pro- 
, tection solely for upper-class ladies. There still re- 
mained, however, a moral dilemma at the heart of chiv- 
alry: how to justify violence while maintaining high 
Christian principles. 

In this book, Richard W. Kaeuper provides a per- 
ceptive and skilled analysis of the religious concepts 
that underpinned chivalry. Geoffroi de Charny’s trea- 
tise, and Henry of Lancaster’s explicitly religious Livre 
des Seyntz Medicines (1354), provide a starting point in 
analyzing the strand of thought that saw knighthood as 
a religious calling. There was obviously no difficulty in 
seeing crusading in this light, but Kaeuper convincingly 
shows that for many there was no clear distinction be- 
tween crusades and other forms of justified warfare. It 
was common to condemn enemies as being even worse 
than Saracens, and crusading was not the only route to 
salvation for a knight. Heroic deeds of arms could be 
a form of penance. The career of a true knight involved 
much suffering and pain, leading eventually to a chiv- 
alric heaven. 

A wide range of evidence is skillfully used to eluci- 
date the concepts of ideal knighthood. There are many 
instances taken from chansons de geste, in which great 
warriors suffer and even lay down their lives in direct 
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parallel to the Savior. Exempla, some used in sermons, 
provide unpleasant moral tales of wicked knights who 
were persuaded to change their ways and perform pen- 
itential deeds; one tells of a German knight who had 
one part after another of his body cut off at his request 
by a toothed machine, a dentrix. Another unfortunate 
who had taken to a life of plunder, assisted by the Devil, 
jumped into a fire as his penance, to be promptly re- 
duced to ashes. Impressive as the range of material used 
by Kaeuper is, there are further sources could be added 
to reinforce his arguments. The account of William 
Longespée’s crusading venture, which ended in his 
death in 1250, is one, for it celebrates the secular chiv- 
alric virtues and at the same time provides a powerful 
demonstration of religious motivation. Though Mar- 
shal Boucicaut would not allow his men to read the 
chansons that provide much of Kaeuper’s evidence, his 
contemporary biography shows the way in which the re- 
ligious concepts set out by Geoffroi de Charny might 
influence knightly conduct. It is inevitable that much of 
the evidence used by Kaeuper dates from the later me- 
dieval period, but he concurs with others who have ar- 
gued that the concepts of chivalry can be traced back to 
the twelfth century and beyond. 

Kaeuper’s arguments brilliantly elucidate the theo- 
logical ideas that were used to justify chivalric conduct. 
What his book does not aim to do is to explain how 
influential such ideas were. Clearly for Geoffroi de 
Charny and the earl of Lancaster they were of the ut- 
most importance, but even in these cases it is not easy 
to see how far the ideas influenced conduct in war and 
tournament. The ideal knight confessed his sins, but, as 
Kaeuper puts it, “moving many knights into an ideal 
clerical frame for atonement could be difficult” (p. 
185). Moving a man such as Werner of Urslingen, self- 
styled Enemy of God, Pity, and Mercy, would surely 
have been impossible. Yet the record of grants made to 
churches by nobles and knights shows that many were 
strongly influenced by the concepts delineated in this 
book. 

A valuable chapter discusses the end of chivalry. 
Kaeuper argues that material factors such as the inven- 
tion of gunpowder cannot provide an answer, but that 
ideological changes can. He suggests that Protestant 
theology was important in breaking the link between 
penitence and the performance of knightly deeds. An 
increase in governmental power was also significant, as 
service to sovereigns received greater emphasis, and 
concepts of an international chivalric world slowly 
faded. 

This book is confusingly titled Holy Warriors on the 
binding and the dust-wrapper, and Holy Warrior on the 
title page. No one should be put off by this; the book 
is carefully and elegantly written, and the arguments are 
abundantly documented. It must be essential reading 
for any scholar concerned with the knightly culture of 
the Middle Ages. 

MICHAEL PRESTWICH 
University of Durham 
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Drpier Lett. Un proces de canonisation au Moyen age: 
Essai d’histoire sociale; Nicolas de Tolentino, 1325. (Le 
Noeud gordien.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 2008. Pp. 473. €29.00. 


After his first book on the medieval cult of saints, dis- 
cussing a hitherto barely researched aspect of miracle 
accounts, the healing of children (L’enfant des miracles: 
Enfance et société au Moyen Age (XIIe-XIlle siécle), 
1997), Didier Lett embarked on an equally ambitious 
enterprise. He decided to provide a kind of histoire to- 
tale of a single canonization process, that of the four- 
teenth-century Augustinian hermit, Nicholas of To- 
lentino. Since the influential books by André Vauchez 
(1981), Michael Goodich (1982, 1995) and Christian 
Krétzl (1994), the rich documentation of late medieval 
canonization processes has become a designated trea- 
sure mine for historians interested in a contextualized 
analysis of late medieval society and beliefs. Sharon 
Farmer’s Surviving Poverty in Medieval Paris: Gender, 
Ideology, and the Daily Lives of the Poor (2002), exploit- 
ing the testimonies of the miracles of Saint Louis of 
France, also provided a model for Lett. The analytic 
grid he presents at the beginning of his book proposes 
a microhistory of the ecclesiastical and lay society that 
elevated Nicholas to sanctity. He combines this with an 
attention to the judicial procedure that framed the pro- 
cess and structured the evidence. The third projected 
axis of the enquiry is the refined textual analysis of the 
corpus of manuscripts, paying attention to the problem 
of “réécriture” (relying upon the work of Monique Goul- 
let and Martin Heinzelmann) and the quantitative anal- 
ysis of the vocabulary of the sources. 

The book is divided into seven parts absorbing nine- 
teen chapters, and the title of each part contains the 
infinitive of a verb: “to obtain a bull,” “to fabricate a 
saint,” “to produce documentation,” “to diversify the 
witnesses,” “to provide testimony,” “to create spaces,” 
and “to impose social domination.” This implies a con- 
structivist view of the canonization process, with a 
strong emphasis on the intentional and conscious strat- 
egies of all participants. 

The two principal “pressure groups” behind the ini- 
tiative were the Augustinians (in need of their own 
noteworthy saint) and the Guelph notables of To- 
lentino; the assumed patronage of Robert of Naples is 
convincingly questioned. There was virtually no trace of 
the cult of Nicholas during the two decades that elapsed 
between his death (1305) and the opening of the can- 
onization investigations (1325), so we know little about 
his life, despite the 371 testimonies gathered. The 
saintly figure of Nicholas, as Lett stresses in his con- 
clusion, “is not revealed but rather created by the can- 
onization trial.” He is shown to be a partisan of Pope 
John XXII, involved in a bitter fight against the rebel 
lords of the Marches in those decades, liberating the 
prisoners of local tyrants. His dedicated but moderately 
displayed poverty is an antidote against the radicalism 
of the Franciscan Spirituals of the times. His heroic 
fights are above all against the omnipresent devil (the 
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new obsession of John XXII, as recently uncovered by 
Alain Boureau); he resists courageously when tortured 
by demons in his own cell and he exorcises the pos- 
sessed nuns. 

Lett meticulously shows how the documentation was 
produced by the clerical and lay investigators (and also 
that one can go beyond the first edition of the proceed- 
ings by Nicola Occhioni in 1984). The machinery of the 
hearing is revealed; the selection that fit witnesses into 
clusters of age, sex, and social status is analyzed as an 
image of the world as the investigators conceived it. 
Conversely we also get a reading of how witnesses 
themselves worked on their memories to carve out the 
accounts expected by the investigators. Recent con- 
cerns of historians, psychologists, and anthropologists 
about memory, from Maurice Halbwachs to Harvey 
Whitehouse, are taken into account, and the inquiry on 
gender-based differences in memory is truly interest- 
ing. Lett’s insights into the richness and the variability 
of often parallel oral accounts of the same event, and 
their transmutation into written record, are thought- 
provoking. The gist of his analysis, relying on recent 
concerns of French historiography, reconstitutes the 
spatial and the social structures of the society that pro- 
duced this saint in the late Middle Ages, based on a 
reassuring set of statistical, topographical, and chrono- 
logical computing, a consideration of the different 
scales, and a taste for description, such as the story of 
the diabolically possessed nuns of Santa Lucia or the 
spectacular healings within the family of local potentate 
Berardus Appilaterre. 

Allin all, Lett has managed to produce the most com- 
plex microanalysis of a medieval canonization process 
to date. This book is exemplary in its presentation, han- 
dling, and documentation, and in the way it fits its anal- 
ysis into a broader set of questions posed by medieval- 
ists, social scientists, and philosophers. 

My only reproach is that Lett neglected three recent 
studies that are very close to his own type of inquiry: 
Stanko Andri¢’s The Miracles of St. John Capistran 
(2000), which shows a similar concern for the complex 
documentary corpus of the investigation and the liter- 
ary construction of the miracle accounts; Robert Bar- 
tlett’s The Hanged Man: A Story of Miracle, Memory, and 
Colonialism in the Middle Ages (2004), which analyzes 
the social conflicts behind one miracle account in the 
early fourteenth-century process of Saint Thomas Can- 
tilupe; and the collection of judicial-hagiographical 
case-studies edited by Goodich, Voices from the Bench 
(2006). One further omission is Thomas Wetzstein’s 
Heilige vor Gericht: Das Kanonisationsverfahren im eu- 
ropdischen Spdtmittelalter (2004), a most thorough anal- 
ysis of the legal mechanisms of late medieval canoni- 
zation processes. Nevertheless, Lett’s book is a worthy 
competitor, also offering an admirably structured pre- 
sentation and enjoyable reading. 

GaBor KLANICZAY 
Collegium Budapest 
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LeaH DeEVun. Prophecy, Alchemy, and the End of Time: 
John of Rupescissa in the Late Middle Ages. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 255. $50.00. 


In a not too distant past, as Leah DeVun critically de- 
nounces, historians interpreted medieval thinkers’ sci- 
entific-naturalistic views not only by comparing them to 
subsequent or even current scientific results but also by 
drawing on strict modern definitions and distinctions 
(between science and theology, or naturalistic research 
and religiosity). This approach cannot but lead to re- 
sults quite unsatisfying and at any rate misleading. The 
last two decades have witnessed a proliferation of stud- 
ies that analyze the interchanges and the permeability 
between religious-theological perspectives and natural- 
istic research. These exchanges are most often recip- 
rocal. For example, many thirteenth-century theolo- 
gians used medical-biological doctrines while 
composing their theological or pastoral works, and var- 
ious physicians and natural philosophers did not forget 
religious values and issues in the exercise of their pro- 
fession as well as in their research. The attentive ac- 
count of these ties, while preserving the relative spec- 
ificity of the distinctive fields, allows for a better 
articulated and appropriate overview of the outcomes 
of scientific research in the late Middle Ages. DeVun’s 
work on John of Rupescissa joins this trend. As the au- 
thor states, “Only an integrated approach can account 
for the multiple bodies of knowledge that intersect with 
one another in Rupescissa’s writings” (p. 6). 

John of Rupescissa was a fourteenth-century Joa- 
chite and Spiritual Franciscan, prophet of the advent of 
the “end times” and of the Antichrist’s threats, a reli- 
gious reformer persecuted by the papal curia of Av- 
ignon, and an alchemist: we are indebted to him for 
theories and practical instructions on the quintessence, 
which were innovative in the context of the Latin al- 
chemic tradition. John of Rupescissa’s reputation and 
influence extended to Paracelsus and beyond; his al- 
chemic works enjoyed noteworthy manuscript circula- 
tion and were soon printed. Maintaining a strong sep- 
aration between his religious ideas (prophetic and 
Joachite in this case) and his scientific-naturalistic re- 
search (alchemic in this case) makes an effective inter- 
pretation of Rupescissa and his works impossible; 
moreover, such a separation is virtually impossible to 
achieve. In eight chapters, DeVun examines his sub- 
ject’s functional interweaving of a religious-prophetic 
approach (aimed at salvation and at the improvement 
of the pauperes Christi and Christendom through the 
tribulations of the “end times”) and the necessary 
means to achieve these ends. Fundamental among the 
latter were the alchemic medicines obtained by distil- 
lation. DeVun’s account of the historical framework in 
which John of Rupescissa moved (chapter one); of the 
prophetic tradition into which the author inserted him- 
self (chapter two); of the alchemic doctrines he mas- 
tered with originality (especially those derived by 
Roger Bacon, Pseudo-Llull, and Pseudo-Arnau de Vil- 
lanova) (chapters three and four) is accurate and per- 
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suasive. Especially remarkable is chapter six: here De- 
Vun, through an analysis of the lexicon and metaphors 
of Rupescissa’s alchemic and prophetic language, dis- 
closes the continuous connection between the two lev- 
els. In particular, such an analysis points out that the 
religious nuances and themes of the alchemic works by 
Rupescissa, far from representing a purely rhetorical or 
expressive “mystical flavor” irrelevant to doctrinal for- 
mulation, are actually the very conditions which make 
the construction of theories possible. It is not the case 
that such a massively religious approach lead Rupe- 
scissa to outline exclusively spiritual transformations or 
inner improvements. Rather, Rupescissa’s doctrine 
promised—and taught the realization of—concrete 
material changes, both in metals and in human bodies. 
These transformations, necessary to face the tormented 
end times in which the author believed himself to live, 
resulted from divine illumination coupled with the ac- 
tive initiative of men (certain men, the viri evangelici) 
able to contribute to the fulfilment of the divine plans 
thanks to their rightful wills and technical knowledge. 

Such cooperation between man and God was aimed 
at the improvement of creation. Man’s commitment to 
“taking care of nature and the world” through artificial 
intervention is a distinctive feature of the alchemic 
project, which is rooted in the same hermetic philo- 
sophic framework to which alchemy refers. This theme 
was particularly emphasized by Bacon, and DeVun ex- 
amines its different implications. Here (and more gen- 
erally in the whole book) the relevance of Bacon emerg- 
es: Baconian issues are detectable in the later alchemic 
works by Pseudo-Llull, Pseudo-Arnau, and also by John 
of Rupescissa. But DeVun has to admit that we lack 
trustworthy data regarding the circulation and reading 
of Baconian works. As a result, and notwithstanding 
some recent studies on the topic, Bacon’s influence 
seems to have a “carsic” quality, appearing suddenly, 
disappearing inexplicably, only to reappear later as if 
from nothing. 

DeVun’s book is well constructed, thoroughly doc- 
umented, instructive, and very useful. It sheds light on 
an author who has until now been little explored in his 
organic unity and complexity. One factual error: the 
Tractatus parabolicus quoted in Rupescissa’s Liber Lu- 
cis and elsewhere is not “an unidentified Arnaldian 
work” (p. 111); it is likely instead to be an alchemic text 
of Pseudo-Arnau’s corpus (see Antoine Calvet, editor 
and translator, “Le ‘Tractatus parabolicus’ du pseudo- 
Arnaud de Villeneuve,” Chrysopoeia 5 [1992-1996], pp. 
145-171). It would perhaps have been useful to inves- 
tigate previous articulations of the link between al- 
chemy and prophecy, as this was not a novelty in Latin 
alchemy (see Chiara Crisciani, “‘Opus’ and ‘sermo’: 
The Relationship between Alchemy and Prophecy 
(12th-14th Centuries),” Early Science and Medicine 13.1 
[2008], pp. 4-24). However, the connection between al- 
chemy and prophecy was particularly evident in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as witnessed, among 
other attestations, by the whole activity of Rupescissa 
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and Das Buch der heiligen Dreifaltigkeit of the early fif- 
teenth century. 
CHIARA CRISCIANI 
Universita di Pavia 
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ROGER COLLIns. Keepers of the Keys of Heaven: A History 
of the Papacy. New York: Basic Books. 2009. Pp. vi, 566. 
$35.00. 


Given its status as the last surviving sacral monarchy on 
the European scene and as an extraordinarily durable 
institution with claims to not much less than a two-mil- 
lennial history, it is not surprising that the papacy has 
a perennial appeal to those who would like to mediate 
its remarkable story to the general reading public. 
Sometimes the chosen approach has been to present 
chronologically sequential biographies of the popes 
down through the ages, as, for example, in J. N. D. 
Kelly’s Oxford Dictionary of the Popes (1986). At other 
times, as with Eamon Duffy’s highly successful Saints 
and Sinners: A History of the Popes (1997), the approach 
has involved writing a history of the papacy, a work to 
be read through rather than consulted piecemeal. 
Roger Collins has chosen the latter approach, and from 
that choice flow both the strengths and the weaknesses 
of the account he has produced. 

The strengths are real. A comment on the book’s 
jacket positions it as a work of “accessible scholarship.” 
The claim is justified. Collins has labored hard to write 
with the reasonably informed general reader in mind. 
The writing is clear; he does not take too much knowI- 
edge for granted; the chapters are given evocative titles 
(“Slave of the Slaves of God”; “Free, Chaste, and Cath- 
olic”; “Three Bishops on One Seat,” and so on); Collins 
makes strategic use of the moments of high drama that 
have punctuated the institution’s turbulent history— 
whether the Emperor Henry IV barefoot in the snow at 
Canossa, or the degradation of Boniface VIII at 
Anagni, or a whole series of cliff-hanging and intrigue- 
ridden papal electoral conclaves. And if the scholarship 
is almost always accessible it is also careful and sound, 
grounded in impressively wide reading and distin- 
guished by balance and sobriety of judgment. The end 
product, then, is a narrative that is at once well-in- 
formed, thoughtful, and reliable. It will serve its readers 
well. 

Of course, and almost inevitably, any work of this 
scope is likely to be punctuated by the occasional mis- 
take of commission or omission and by momentary 
lapses into imprecision. Collins’s book is no exception, 
and while it would be churlish to make too much of 
them, a few instances should be signaled. Simply attrib- 
uting the authorship of the Dictatus papae to Gregory 
VII will not do; nor, even at the moment when they 
deposed him did the Constance fathers view John 
XXIII as an “antipope.” To them, he was verus papa. It 
was not the “reinstatement” of the Latin Mass in 2007 
that raised eyebrows, but the authorization in an at- 
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tempt to mollify the Lefebvre faction of its celebration 
according to the superceded Tridentine Latin rite. And 
does not Martin V’s commitment of the papacy to the 
policy of reaching concordats with the secular rulers of 
Europe deserve a mention? It had the effect, after all, 
of parceling out among the nations the actual substance 
of the pope’s sovereign ecclesiastical authority in return 
for a merely theoretical recognition of his supreme au- 
thority in the universal church. In its own way that 
amounted to a constitutional revolution in the church 
almost as far-reaching as that attempted by conciliarists 
at the Council of Constance. 

One cannot help feeling quizzical, moreover, about 
a couple of the book’s features that clearly reflect the 
author’s conscious priorities. A surprisingly low sa- 
lience is given to matters ecclesiological and ideolog- 
ical, especially when measured against the sustained 
and even relentless focus on the micropolitics of the city 
of Rome and the internecine quarrels among compet- 
ing aristocratic families that repeatedly mired the papal 
institution in a corrupting morass of riot, violence, in- 
trigue, and contested elections. Considerable detail has 
to be deployed in order to render such distant squabbles 
even quasi-intelligible, distorting the shape of the book. 
It calls for the commitment of almost as many pages to 
the frequently provincial papal history of the first thou- 
sand years as to the prominent international institution 
of the centuries following, and this flattens the overall 
narrative. 

That duly noted, one should also acknowledge the 
strong and forceful fashion with which Collins brings 
that narrative to a conclusion. He does so with a clear 
recognition of the sheer importance of the very recent 
past for the rise of the papacy to the position of prom- 
inence in church and world that we today are easily (if 
improperly) tempted to take for granted. He concludes 
that “recent decades have ... put the person of the 
pope at the forefront of the Catholic sense of identity 
to an unparalleled degree, and focused popular piety on 
it” (p. 498). Few, I suspect, would be moved to question 
that conclusion. 

FRANCIS OAKLEY 
Williams College 


Jon R. SNypeER. Dissimulation and the Culture of Secrecy 
in Early Modern Europe. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 2009. Pp. xxiii, 280. 
$45.00. 


Jon R. Snyder’s thoughtful, intricate, and nuanced book 
argues that dissimulation emerged toward the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century in the form of a virtue 
distinct from simulation, with which it is often paired, 
and when prudence, for so long a prized virtue in the 
Renaissance, gradually waned in value. Dissimulation 
emerged as a key virtue, Snyder maintains, in response 
to the absolutist “Old Regime” of early modern Europe 
but then died out as the new virtue of sincerity firmly 
took hold during the Enlightenment. 

The first chapter traces the prehistory of the concept 
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of “dissimulation,” while the subsequent three chapters 
investigate discrete aspects of the virtue of dissimula- 
tion as it found expression in a variety of treatises and 
manuals written by the cultural elite. The focus is on 
“Civil and Moral Dissimulation,” “Dissimulation at 
Court,” and “Dissimulation and Reason of State.” The 
final brief chapter examines for the most part a series 
of frescoes in the “Sala del Silenzio” in the town of Ch- 
erasco. 

Just a glance at the endnotes reveals that this is an 
immensely learned book. They run for seventy-three 
pages, with lengthy citations from primary sources and 
handy accompanying translations, in a book whose ac- 
tual narrative runs for barely 180 pages (not counting 
the substantive preface). The bibliography is equally 
impressive. Snyder has read a lot and read well. He has 
looked carefully at canonical and non-canonical trea- 
tises and manuals, both in print and manuscript. These 
sources firmly underwrite Snyder’s story about the im- 
portance of dissimulation and secrecy. And he is right: 
they were important virtues. They became the corner- 
stone of much thinking about civility, manners, conver- 
sation, conformity, trickery, ethics, interiority, trust, be- 
lief, passions, self-knowledge, self-mastery, sociability, 
social observation, self-expression, power, the court, 
fashion, display, patience, Neo-Stoicism, self-advance- 
ment, opportunism, self-preservation, the freedom to 
explore, strategies for evasion, lying, temporality, hy- 
pocrisy, transparency, social distancing, statecraft, and 
statehood. And there is still more. 

But Snyder’s title is also perhaps a bit misleading. He 
writes about “discourse” rather than “culture,” and he 
analyzes how the elite theorized, rather than practiced, 
dissimulation. His sources, unlike those for cultural his- 
torians, are also pretty much all of one type: treatises 
and manuals. In this regard, Snyder’s book aspires to be 
an intellectual, as opposed to cultural, history. His con- 
cern throughout is with the normative and conflicting 
codes generated by the dominant culture. Above all this 
is a book, as he points out, about “attitudes.” 

The book lacks some of the specificity one might ex- 
pect out of a full-blown intellectual history. To be sure, 
Snyder offers an historical framework to explain why 
the cultural elite of early modern Europe was theoriz- 
ing about the virtue of dissimulation. His framework is 
adopted from “the interdisciplinary and international 
Europa delle Corti group of scholars,” which he finds 
“has persuasively argued since the 1970s that the cul- 
ture of absolutism (/a cultura classicista) cannot be con- 
fined to traditional schemes of historical periodization 
or national literatures, because it functioned as a highly 
diffuse and enduring paradigm of cultural homologa- 
tion in Europe” (p. xix). However, Snyder furnishes few 
historical particulars to explain more precisely why cer- 
tain writers wrote the way they did about dissimulation 
and secrecy at a certain time—how, in short, those ideas 
and attitudes emerged out of local experiences. What 
we get instead are intensely close readings of texts, 
where concepts are scrutinized, meticulously compared 
with one another, and infinitely parsed. 
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As a historian, Snyder is therefore pretty much a 
“Jumper”: broad-based discussions of the Old Regime, 
the court, absolutism, and their accepted modes of op- 
erating suffice to explain historical context and thus to 
account (and I think he is correct in making this argu- 
ment) for the astonishing pan-European outpouring of 
reflections on dissimulation and secrecy. But Snyder is 
also a meticulous “splitter” when it comes to examining 
the strategies deployed in the treatises and manuals: 
here Snyder, as more of a literary scholar, is interested 
in not just what a text says but what it strategically does 
to shift and transform ideas and attitudes, no matter 
how slightly. And he certainly does a fine job of tracing 
these shifts and transformations. 

Yet many of the treatises Snyder examines strike 
me—and I have not read them all myself—as so de- 
rivative of one another that in the end his distinctions 
grew finer and finer until, I confess, I had trouble some- 
times distinguishing them even after a second reading. 
Snyder acknowledges in his preface (in which he openly 
reveals all the methodological cards that he has in his 
hands) that the arguments in these treatises and man- 
uals do indeed blur into one another and therefore do 
not make for a neat or easy system of classification. His 
frank, “sincere” acknowledgement in this regard may 
perhaps be taken to suggest that reflections on dissim- 
ulation and secrecy were not only in a distinctly for- 
mative state during the early modern period in Europe 
but also—yet again like so much in the baroque—com- 
plex, interconnected, and remarkably difficult to pin 
down. 

Douctas Brow 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


ROBERT ZARETSKY and JOHN T. Scott. The Philosophers’ 
Quarrel: Rousseau, Hume, and the Limits of Human Un- 
derstanding. New Haven: Yale University Press. 2009. 
Pp. x, 247. Cloth $27.50, paper $18.00. 


For whatever reasons, the lives of philosophers seem 
never before to have attracted so much attention, from 
scholars and popularizers alike—as if biographical con- 
text and event were sure routes to philosophical mean- 
ing. But what were the odds that two dual-author stud- 
ies of the famous falling-out between Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and David Hume would appear in such rapid 
succession? Given the finite nature of the evidence, 
there was bound to be a good deal of overlap between 
The Philosophers’ Quarrel and David Edmonds and 
John Eidinow’s Rousseau’s Dog: Two Great Thinkers at 
War in the Age of Enlightenment, published in 2006. 
Robert Zaretsky and John T. Scott do acknowledge a 
debt to their predecessors for one crucial piece of de- 
tective work. More interesting, however, are the differ- 
ences between the two books. Edmonds and Eidinow 
have now made a cottage industry of zestful accounts of 
intellectual combat, Rousseau’s Dog having been pre- 
ceded by Wittgenstein’s Poker: The Story of a Ten-Minute 
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Argument between Two Great Philosophers (2002) and 
Bobby Fischer Goes to War: How a Lone American Star 
Defeated the Soviet Chess Machine (2005). 

As the distance between a “quarrel” and a “war” sug- 
gests, Zaretsky and Scott have written a very different 
kind of book, to which its authors have brought the qui- 
eter virtues of their respective academic disciplines 
(French ideas and literature, and political philosophy). 
Zaretsky and Scott begin in media res, with the pivotal 
scene of the tale, when Rousseau, on the brink of his 
flight from London to his sanctuary at Wootton Hall, 
first accused Hume of treachery, then flung himself, 
weeping, into the arms of the astonished Scot. Hume 
shed tears as well, later saying, “I think no scene in my 
life was ever more affecting.” The authors then use the 
figure of the star-struck James Boswell to introduce bio- 
graphical sketches of the three main players in their 
drama: first, the extraordinary itinerary of Rousseau, 
from obscurity to fame and then persecution, down to 
his refuge in MGtiers, where Boswell showed up at his 
door in December 1764; then Hume, another of Bo- 
swell’s heroes, whose own life had its share of distress 
and displacement, leaving him with a sense of “inner 
exile” not infinitely remote from that of Rousseau; and 
finally, Voltaire, now permanently established at Fer- 
ney—Boswell’s next stop after Métiers—whose cam- 
paign of invective against Rousseau was certainly a sine 
qua non for the debacle that followed. From there, Za- 
retsky and Scott turn to the contingencies that brought 
Hume and Rousseau together late in 1765. Hume was 
already in something of an emotional state, as a result 
of his amorous entanglement with the Comtesse de 
Bouffiers, lover of the Prince de Conti, during the pre- 
ceding year. When the uproar over the Letters Written 
from the Mountain (1764) finally drove Rousseau from 
M6Gtiers in September 1765, it was apparently the com- 
bined efforts of Boufflers and Rousseau’s former neigh- 
bor Lord Keith that led Hume to renew an earlier in- 
vitation to seek asylum in England, under his 
protection. After the idyllic two months on the island 
in Lake Bienne, Rousseau, decked out in his Armenian 
caftan and in the company of his beloved dog Sultan, 
duly made his way to Paris, where he met up with Hume 
at Conti’s Temple residence in late December 1765. 

Zaretsky and Scott provide consistently acute de- 
scriptions and analyses of the extraordinary scenes that 
followed: the two weeks in Paris, which left Hume 
deeply impressed with Rousseau’s personality and ce- 
lebrity; the twelve-hour trip across the channel, Rous- 
seau and Sultan on deck, Hume vomiting below; the 
pair’s tumultuous sojourn in London, which included 
their appearance at a royal command performance, to 
see David Garrick playing in Voltaire’s Zara; their sit- 
tings for Allan Ramsay, producing the wonderful oils 
that adorn the jacket of this book; and finally, Rous- 
seau’s escape to Richard Davenport’s estate in Staf- 
fordshire in March 1766. It was suspicion over Hume’s 
role in securing payment for the carriage ride to Woot- 
ton that led to Rousseau’s initial meltdown—a warning 
of the violent unraveling to come. But its real trigger 
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seems to have been the cruel mischief of Horace Wal- 
pole, who in April published a satirical letter, suppos- 
edly from Frederick the Great, offering asylum to 
Rousseau, but on condition that “he stop finding glory 
in being persecuted.” From Ferney, Voltaire continued 
to pile on as well. Hume, who in the meantime had man- 
aged to secure a royal pension for Rousseau, attempted 
to avert the disaster, but it was too late. In isolation at 
Wootton, Rousseau now convinced himself of Hume’s 
complicity in the wider campaign against him. After 
ominous silence, in June Rousseau unleashed the long 
letters to Hume accusing him of the “blackest treach- 
ery.” Flabbergasted by the intensity of Rousseau’s turn, 
Hume hesitated. Some friends, including Adam Smith, 
urged restraint. But in October, egged on by Rousseau’s 
philosophic enemies and fearing that the latter in- 
tended to go public with his accusations, Hume pub- 
lished an impassioned preemptive defense of his con- 
duct. Rousseau never answered, nor ever spoke of the 
affair again. But the liaison between the two famous 
philosophers had been a matter of “public” concern 
from the start. Hume’s recourse to print merely ensured 
that the quarrel with Rousseau would instantly be 
turned into one more battle in the wider struggle—for 
which the term “war” is perfectly appropriate—be- 
tween the mainstream philosophes and their various en- 
emies. In its course, the reputations of both Rousseau 
and Hume were badly damaged. 

Posterity has, of course, fixed the major part of the 
blame for the fracas on Rousseau. In Rousseau’s Dog, 
Eidinow and Edmonds bend the stick as far the evi- 
dence permits in the other direction, making a strong 
case for Hume’s complicity in Walpole’s letter. Za- 
retsky and Scott are more circumspect, but acknowl- 
edge a degree of bad faith on Hume’s part beyond what 
most commentators have allowed. Wisely, however, 
they resist the temptation to draw any large conclusions 
about the fate of “the Enlightenment” as a whole, in 
regard to which this episode was something of a forlorn 
siding. Rousseau and Hume—neither of whom pos- 
sessed anything beyond the most superficial acquain- 
tance with the philosophical writings of the other— 
both looked awry at the rationalism of the mainstream 
Enlightenment, but from very different angles. Where 
Hume anticipated all the skeptical pressures that have 
tended to undermine the place of the “self” in modern 
philosophy, Rousseau, by contrast, stood at the origin 
of all Romantic self-assertion. Here is where Zaretsky 
and Scott locate the philosophical meaning of the de- 
bacle, in the efforts of both philosophers to lead lives 
of philosophical seriousness, but on very different pre- 
mises, rooted in thoroughly modern dilemmas. It is an 
unspoken and pleasing irony that such a skillfully con- 
structed and beautifully written account of a failure of 
minds to meet should itself be the result of intellectual 
collaboration. If Rousseau’s Dog is, as its blurb suggests, 
“a beach book for the brainy set,” the present title 
might better find its place on the nightstand—a sad and 
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moving meditation on human frailty, ideally suited for 
the small hours. 
JOHNSON KENT WRIGHT 
Arizona State University 


ANDREW Piper. Dreaming in Books: The Making of the 
Bibliographic Imagination in the Romantic Age. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 303. $35.00. 


In the Romantic period, Andrew Piper tells us, a “sur- 
plus” of books overwhelmed readers and took posses- 
sion of them. This perception of being captured by 
books was not caused by the technological changes as- 
sociated with the industrialization of book publishing 
after about 1830; on the contrary, it predated them. Pip- 
er’s aim is to explore this new “order of books” of early 
nineteenth-century Europe, to borrow the phrase that 
Roger Chartier applied to an earlier age. In order to do 
so, Piper draws on his own expertise in German studies 
and assembles examples from three countries: Britain, 
Germany, and France. He combines international book 
history with close textual analysis to offer something 
more than the existing literature by William St. Clair, 
James Smith Allen, myself, or Isabelle Olivero (whose 
work Piper neglects). 

Piper examines several popular genres of the period: 
novellas, illustrated books, keepsakes, translations, and 
collected works. With the exception of collected works, 
which were not incidentally unique to Romanticism, he 
succeeds in defining some characteristic publishing 
strategies of the 1820s. Piper draws attention to the 
openness and unfinished nature of books. Novelists 
borrowed stories, plagiarized themselves, and invented 
recurrent characters through which they referred to 
both previous and future publications. Fictional texts 
were porous and constantly in evolution. Piper is in- 
terested in authors like Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
and Honoré de Balzac who published stories and parts 
of novels and then rewrote and reclassified them, for 
example as Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (1821 and 
1829) or the multivolume Comédie Humaine. E.T.A. 
Hoffmann is another who revised what he published in 
an endless process of narrative recycling. Even col- 
lected editions never seemed to be quite definitive; new 
texts would be found or published by the author who 
was canonized by the publication of his oeuvre, neces- 
sitating a continuous stream of collected editions. 
Keepsakes, which were anthologies of poetry, essays, 
and short fiction designed as gifts, were deliberately in- 
complete: they contained blank pages which invited 
readers themselves to inscribe their own verse or ded- 
ication. 

Piper refers to this porosity as the “intermediality” of 
the book. Books referred to other books and to other 
media, including the theater or oral sources in the case 
of folk tale collections or Walter Scott’s edited Scottish 
ballads. Here in Romantic “intermediality” Piper finds 
the future of the book in our time. That future, he sug- 
gests, lies within a dense contemporary network of com- 
munication technologies, including text, speech, image, 
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which all overlap and interact with each other. The 
book flourishes not as the rival of other media but by 
connecting with them. The openness of fiction, and the 
derivative nature of edited and translated works raised 
questions about intellectual property that also have a 
contemporary resonance. Nineteenth-century editors 
of their national heritage, like Wilhelm Grimm or Scott, 
valued modernization over fidelity to an imaginary orig- 
inal. Editors of ancient texts sought original meaning 
not by reproducing the most authentic version but 
rather by bypassing surviving versions, which were 
deemed to be fragmentary and unrepresentative. The 
vogue for editing and translating, and the frenetic re- 
printing and copying of the Romantic period, opened 
up similar questions to those posed by massive (and un- 
authorized) digitization today. 

These are valuable insights that any book historian 
will find of interest. They throw up unanswered ques- 
tions about how the “Romantic period” should be de- 
fined in literary terms, and they illuminate some ne- 
glected aspects of publishing and writing strategies in 
the early nineteenth century. Piper, however, aims to do 
much more than this, by entering “inside” his chosen 
books to examine their symbols, imagery, and narrative 
ploys. Here, in this second part of his project, I find him 
far less successful. He gives us a very clear and insightful 
chapter on Scott, which includes an ingenious reading 
of The Heart of Midlothian (1818), but otherwise his 
personal interpretations are unsatisfying. They tell us 
how Piper understands his chosen extracts, but they 
throw no light at all on how actual Romantic readers 
understood Goethe, Scott, or Hoffmann in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Piper gives us more than our fair share of cultural 
studies vocabulary. He discovers developments that are 
either “key” or “quintessential” with astonishing fre- 
quency and exaggeration. In his opaque prose, there are 
many made-up words, like “guestness” (the opposite of 
foreignness), and “thrownness” (the state of being pro- 
jected). There are words which sent me scurrying for 
the dictionary, usually to no avail, like “heterodiegetic,” 
“catachresis,” and “methexis.” All this deepens the ob- 
scurity and, to coin a German-like compound word in 
the Piper fashion, it makes for readerunfriendliness. 
Piper has given us a book of considerable insight and 
intelligence that comes with a high degree of difficulty. 

Martyn Lyons 
University of New South Wales 


Roy A. Prete. Strategy and Command: The Anglo- 
French Coalition on the Western Front, 1914. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: McGill-Queen’s University Press. 2009. Pp. xvii, 
299. $75.00. 


Roy A. Prete’s book is the first of three volumes he 
promises on the evolution of the Anglo-French Coali- 
tion in the first half of World War I. It is written within 
the now well-established paradigm that the essential 
starting point for an understanding of the strategies of 
the belligerents during that war is to recognize that it 
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was a war fought between two competing coalitions. 
Coalitions are drawn together by the threat of a com- 
mon enemy. But they can crumble if the agendas of 
their members diverge too widely. If a coalition is to 
survive and prosper, the parties involved usually have 
to compromise. 

Prete focuses on two issues: in what ways did British 
and French grand strategies clash; and how, at the level 
of the major field commanders, Field Marshal Sir John 
French and Marshal Joseph Joffre, did the two partners 
hammer out compromises that worked to hold the co- 
alition together? He relates in some detail the devel- 
opment of the prewar plans that the two General Staffs 
produced to ensure that the British army arrived in 
France in time for the opening battles. But, as he shows, 
these plans had two major lacunae. They did not es- 
tablish a clear structure to ensure unity of command 
between the two armies in the field, and they did not 
provide for the defence of Belgium. These became 
bones of contention because, although the British and 
French were equally determined to defeat Germany, 
they did not agree on how they should go about it. To 
French consternation, not only were the British slow to 
mobilize their army in 1914, but they also briefly con- 
sidered lending direct assistance to Belgium rather than 
sending the army to France. Furthermore, even having 
taken that decision to go directly to the aid of France, 
the orders that Lord Kitchener, the British Secretary of 
State for War, gave to Sir John French on August 9 
demonstrated that they were intent on fighting the war 
on limited liability principles. The small regular British 
army would lend the French moral support, but Sir 
John was ordered that at all costs he must not hazard 
it. Victory, according to Kitchener’s formula, would 
come when the French and Russian armies had fought 
the Germans to a standstill, and the British could then 
step in to win the peace. 

It is not surprising that allowing the British to fight 
the war to the last French soldier had little appeal to 
Joffre. Since the 1890s the French had been determined 
to extract every ounce of support they could, first from 
their Russian allies and, after 1904, from the British. 
They wanted not just the naval support and money that 
the British offered them but more importantly, the 
maximum number of British soldiers where they would 
count most, on the Western Front. Prete’s analysis is at 
its most interesting and original when he explores the 
ways in which Joffre went about extracting support 
from the British. He tried direct negotiations with Sir 
John. He dismissed French commanders who seemed 
disinclined to co-operate with the British, and he re- 
placed them with men like Ferdinand Foch, who were 
willing to do so. He also tried to get British commanders 
who were reluctant to work with the French replaced. 
But when these expedients failed he did not scruple to 
appeal to his own government, and through them to the 
British government. This led to two command crises. In 
the first Kitchener made his famous trip to France on 
September 1, 1914, reversed his own orders of August 
9, and told Sir John to cooperate fully with the French. 
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The second, in October and November, led to an abor- 
tive attempt to have Sir John sacked. 

This book has been a long time in gestation. It is 
based on the author’s doctoral thesis, completed in 
1979. Since then he has kept abreast of the burgeoning 
secondary literature around his subject, and has been 
able to delve equally deeply into British, and more es- 
pecially, French government archives and private pa- 
pers. Prete plans to follow this volume with two com- 
panion volumes, one on the place of the Dardanelles 
campaign in Anglo-French strategy, and the second on 
the battle of the Somme. It is to be hoped that they 
reach the same standard of scholarly achievement as 
this volume. | 

Davip FRENCH, 
Emeritus 
University College London 


ALEXANDER WATSON. Enduring the Great War: Combat, 
Morale and Collapse in the German and British Armies, 
1914-1918. (Cambridge Military Histories.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 2008. Pp. xv, 288. $99.00. 


That soldiers proved capable of withstanding the enor- 
mous physical and mental pressures of trench warfare 
on the Western Front during World War I is a source 
of wonder. In assessing combat motivation Alexander 
Watson is travelling along a familiar road—he is far 
from the first historian to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion of how soldiers coped in this “war of endurance” — 
but building on the work of his predecessors, he has 
produced a deeply researched and in many ways gen- 
uinely original study. In brief, Watson argues that hu- 
man robustness was the key to why the armies stuck it 
out so long; and ultimately British Empire troops 
proved more resilient than their German opponents. 
Generally, his British material, while sound, is less in- 
novative than his arguments about the German army. 

Watson devotes an important chapter to examining 
mental coping strategies among soldiers. These include 
religious observance and superstition, which were 
sometimes extremely bizarre: he cites the case of a Ger- 
man soldier who decided that his survival depended on 
offering the gods a “blood sacrifice” of thirteen flies. 
Perhaps more important was self-deception, soldiers 
managing blithely to ignore the evidence of their own 
eyes and persuade themselves that they would survive. 
While this is not a new insight, Watson brings a wealth 
of detail and analysis to the topic. 

A central theme is the role of junior officers. Watson 
uses and confirms the thesis of this reviewer about the 
importance of British regimental officers in sustaining 
morale (G. D. Sheffield, Leadership in the Trenches 
[2000]) but goes on to argue that German junior officers 
played a similar role on the other side of No Man’s 
Land. In the German army, while officer-man relation- 
ships were probably not quite as good as in the British 
Expeditionary Force, paternalistic attitudes, leader- 
ship, and inter-rank solidarity were important in hold- 
ing units together. The well-attested “officer hate” of 
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1916 to 1918 seems to have been mainly directed at mid- 
dle-ranking and rear area officers, not battalion lead- 
ership. Unlike the British army, which pragmatically 
opened officers’ messes to “temporary officers”—men 
who demonstrated leadership ability or potential, re- 
gardless of social background—the German army was 
careful to restrict entry to the officer corps. As Watson 
argues, this had the effect of piling responsibility on 
frontline officers and reducing the time they could de- 
vote to the welfare of their men. In spite of this, the 
relationship between soldiers and their junior officers 
survived. Thus the prewar German army and the mid- 
dle-ranking officers emerge as the villains of the piece 
in failing to adjust to the conditions of industrialized 
mass warfare on the Western Front. Watson’s carefully 
constructed rehabilitation of junior leaders in the Ger- 
man army is convincing, and forms a central plank in his 
most distinctive contribution to the debate, a funda- 
mental reassessment of the factors that brought about 
the end of the fighting in 1918. 

During the final Hundred Days of the war in the West 
the German army was decisively beaten in the field and 
effective Allied strategy, tactics, and operational tech- 
niques clearly played a substantial part in this. So did 
the mistakes of German high command, but the state of 
the German army was also critical. Contemporary Brit- 
ish observers commented that the German army in the 
second half of 1918 was not up to the same standard as 
the force that had fought in earlier campaigns. Previous 
historians have pointed out how few men could be 
fielded by hollowed-out German formations during the 
Hundred Days, and Wilhelm Deist’s notion of large- 
scale “shirking” in the last months of the war that 
amounted to a “covert strike” by German soldiers has 
been particularly influential. Watson revises Deist’s 
thesis by arguing that physical and mental exhaustion of 
German soldiers, combined with the conviction that 
they had lost the war, led to mass surrenders “in which 
officers led their weary men into Allied captivity” (p. 
235). Thus inter-rank solidarity had a final twist. Loy- 
alty to each other superseded loyalty to the army or the 
state. Watson’s argument is bold and persuasive, but 
since his thesis overturns the existing orthodoxy and 
may well become the new one, this reviewer was left 
wishing that he had supplied further details and exam- 
ples of such orderly surrenders. His insight could be 
tested by examining other armies in defeat. The Austro- 
Hungarian army in 1918 and, to move forward a war, 
the British Empire forces in Malaya and Singapore in 
1942 are obvious candidates for this treatment. 

This is an important book. Watson’s arguments have 
profound implications for our understanding of morale 
and combat motivation on the Western Front, and his 
provocative thesis about ordered surrenders at the end 
of the war means the nature of the Allied victory in 
November 1918 needs to be reassessed. 

Gary SHEFFIELD 
University of Birmingham 
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Mark Mazowenr. Hitler’s Empire: How the Nazis Ruled 
Europe. Paperback edition. New York: Penguin. 2009. 
Pp. xl, 725. $20.00. 


This book is magnificently and seductively subversive. 
Writing in the narrative mode for a general audience, 
Mark Mazower’s lucid prose and preference for 
straightforward presentation over historiographical de- 
bate means that readers may find themselves following 
his broader—and more radical—arguments despite 
themselves. The feat of this book is not only its sweep- 
ing coverage and vast erudition; it is to mainstream a 
thesis that hitherto has existed on the margins of schol- 
arship on Nazi Germany. 

Since the early 2000s, members of a younger gener- 
ation of historians, like Jiirgen Zimmerer, Wendy 
Lower in Nazi Empire-Building and the Holocaust in 
Ukraine (2005), and the present writer have been draw- 
ing links between German and European imperialism 
and the Nazi empire and the Holocaust. But most Ho- 
locaust historians reject the connection and insist upon 
the centrality of antisemitism in the Nazi project, a per- 
spective that culminated in Saul Friedlander’s feted The 
Years of Extermination: Nazi Germany and the Jews, 
1939-1945 (2007). Mazower foreshadowed the impe- 
rialism thesis earlier in his well-known study of twen- 
tieth-century Europe, Dark Continent (1998), where he 
suggested—following Aimé Césaire—that the real 
transgression of National Socialism was not genocide 
per se but the importation into Europe of brutal colo- 
nial rule over non-Europeans. Moreover, this traumatic 
experience, rather than a Manichean struggle between 
“civilization and barbarism,” was for Europeans the de- 
fining experience of the twentieth century. For many of 
them found liberalism and democracy attractive only 
after the shock of being treated like “the natives.” Ma- 
zower seems to be implying that, pace the conventional 
wisdom, the Holocaust is not that defining an experi- 
ence after all. 

This latest book expands and immeasurably deepens 
his hypothesis by telling the story of the rise and fall of 
“Greater Germany.” It began with the pan-German de- 
mographic arm wrestle on the Prussian-Polish border- 
lands in the late nineteenth century and culminated in 
the dream of a Central and East European empire en- 
compassing the millions of far-flung ethnic Germans 
and ruling over the inferior Slavs. Adolf Hitler com- 
bined it with geopolitics and an apocalyptic world-his- 
torical perspective on rival English, Russian/Soviet, and 
American empires to envisage a continental autarky 
based on ruthless exploitation and the expulsion and 
eventually extermination of dangerous and enemy peo- 
ples, above all the Jews. 

As Mazower shows, though, intense debate raged 
among German elites about how the empire should 
govern its subject peoples, in part because the incred- 
ible speed of the military expansion outstripped their 
administrative and intellectual preparation. Intelligent 
and pragmatic officers, as well as Italian and Japanese 
allies, soon realized that Hermann Goring’s economic 
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policies of plunder and Heinrich Himmler’s and Rein- 
hard Heydrich’s genocidal security imperatives alien- 
ated those nationalities likely to collaborate with the 
occupying Germans. Here was a missed opportunity, as 
all too many Europeans were prepared to cooperate 
with the Germans if it meant vanquishing hated par- 
liamentarism and Jews, generating profit, redrawing 
Versailles borders, gaining statehood, and expelling un- 
wanted minorities. This never applied to Poland, which 
bore the brunt of German invasion, partition, annex- 
ation, and exploitation. Preferring military occupation 
to collaborative arrangements with independent states, 
Hitler never appreciated the British tradition of “indi- 
rect rule” or civilizational uplift, which he derided as 
callow sentimentality or a fig leaf for the racial arro- 
gance and outright violence that he thought actually 
guaranteed the British Empire’s greatness. For an eth- 
nonationalist like Hitler, only Germans mattered. 

And yet harnessing the revisionist resentments of 
other states was vital to the Nazi project. In the chapter 
entitled “The Final Solution: The Jewish Question”— 
the only one dedicated to the Holocaust—Mazower 
shows that the geopolitical gains to be made in coop- 
erating with the Germans, rather than antisemitic sen- 
timent, was the decisive factor in the inclination of 
other nations to yield up their Jews to the German 
death camps. As soon as the war looked to be lost—as 
of late 1942—they were far less willing to do so. In this 
subtle way, the author again challenges the common 
view about the role of ideology in the unfolding of the 
Holocaust. 

Equally controversial is the narrative denouement. 
Where Dark Continent targeted post-communist capi- 
talist triumphalism by showing that European freedom 
depended on the Soviet victory over Nazism, this work 
ends with the transfer of ethnonationalism, the Euro- 
pean curse, from the Prussian-Polish borderlands to 
Palestine courtesy of German Zionists. The forced pop- 
ulation movement they envisaged—and achieved—was 
a familiar and current European lesson. While the de- 
struction of the Nazi empire ultimately brought down 
the so-called liberal European empires in its wake after 
the war, the ethnically homogeneous nation-state lived 
on in Europe and, with concomitant decolonization, 
was exported around the world. This book, then, is far 
more than a survey of the Nazi empire; it is a fresh and 
provocative reinterpretation of global history. If skep- 
tics will continue to insist on the uniqueness of the Ho- 
locaust because the Nazi empire was infinitely more 
ruthless and violent than its western rivals, Mazower 
has firmly planted the question of Nazi imperialism and 
consequences of ethnonationalism at the center of 
these historiographical debates. 

A. Dirk Moses 
University of Sydney 


JOHANNA RickMAN. Love, Lust, and License in Early 
Modern England: Illicit Sex and the Nobility. (Women 
and Gender in the Early Modern World.) Burlington, 
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Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Company. 2008. Pp. 236. 
$99.95. 


What happened to members of the nobility who en- 
gaged in illicit sex in later sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth-century England? This is the central question 
posed by Johanna Rickman’s book, with the further 
goal of illuminating the place of noblewomen in aris- 
tocratic culture. The sexual behavior of the lower ranks 
of society in this period, both men and women, was su- 
pervised by the church courts, justices of the peace, and 
town magistrates. In London, culprits could be sent to 
Bridewell Hospital to experience the harsh “medicine” 
of whipping and hard labor. We know also that in the 
north of England even some of the gentry were hauled 
before the High Commission to answer for their sexual 
transgressions. But the individuals whom Rickman dis- 
cusses were not mere gentry. They were mostly titled 
and conversant with the court, moving in the highest 
circles and often related to one another. Indeed, she 
suggests that the major scandals of the time were par- 
ticularly associated with a few prominent families, in- 
cluding the Howards and the Devereux—an intriguing 
idea that would bear further investigation. 

Rickman emphasizes that people at this elevated so- 
cial level mostly enjoyed immunity from ordinary legal 
procedures, although in the early seventeenth century 
some of them, notably Robert Howard and Frances Vil- 
liers, were indeed brought before the High Commis- 
sion. Moreover, others did not escape completely. 
Queen Elizabeth—herself a skillful player of courtly 
love games, yet touchy about the marriages of her fa- 
vorites and highly sensitive to the threats that sexual 
scandals among her maids of honor and ladies of the 
bedchamber posed to her authority and reputation— 
took exemplary action whenever necessary, banishing 
the culprits from court and sometimes imprisoning 
them. Predictably women got the worst treatment but 
men could suffer, too. James I—a paterfamilias mar- 
ried to Anna of Denmark, who had her own house- 
hold—was in a different position and could afford to be 
somewhat less stringent. A feature of the notorious 
scandals of his reign was that usually punishment fol- 
lowed only when sexual transgression was associated 
with other crimes, as when Robert Carr and Frances 
Howard were convicted for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

Those who escaped public punishment were none- 
theless subject to gossip, ridicule, and vituperative 
abuse. Yet one of Rickman’s main findings is that the 
extent of such censure, even for women, was less than 
contemporary moral prescriptions might have led us to 
expect. The centerpiece of the book is an account of the 
illicit relationship between Penelope Rich, née De- 
vereux, wife of Robert Rich, and Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy and eventually earl of Devonshire. The affair 
began in the early 1590s and produced five children, and 
it can be inferred that the couple were tacitly supported 
by a small, close-knit circle of people “in the know.” 
The matter only became scandalous when in 1605 Rich 
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sued for a legal separation in the High Commission and 
Blount subsequently outraged convention by going 
through a form of marriage with Penelope, in defiance 
of the ban on remarriage after divorce—recently re-af- 
firmed by the ecclesiastical canons of 1604. (Dissolution 
of marriage in the modern sense was not available.) The 
long-running relationship between William Herbert 
and his cousin Mary Wroth (née Sidney), author of The 
Countess of Montgomery’s Urania (1621), was con- 
ducted with even greater discretion, though the couple 
did have offspring. In this case the absence of a brood- 
ing, vengeful husband—Robert Wroth having died in 
1614—no doubt facilitated matters. But in truth it was 
not necessarily in an aristocratic husband’s interests to 
take note of his wife’s indiscretions, nor easy to prove 
adultery if he chose to do so, and the reactions of other 
members of aristocratic society varied for many rea- 
sons. Importantly, noblewomen enjoyed a superabun- 
dance of honor that could to an extent protect them 
from calumny. If they were beautiful or clever, or adept 
at playing a submissive role as occasion required, so 
much the better. Yet if some of these individuals “got 
away with it,” it was frequently against the odds and at 
a heavy cost. 

Some of these scandals have already been well re- 
searched, though Rickman adds further information 
and new insights. Among her original contributions is 
the suggestion that there existed a “courtly love” stan- 
dard for aristocratic females, at odds with the usual pre- 
scriptions of chastity, obedience, and silence. Yet the 
impression remains that the women discussed here 
were not conforming to any particular stereotype, 
merely pursuing their emotional and physical desires by 
whatever means they could. Overall this is a well-re- 
searched, thoughtful analysis, based in a wide range of 
sources including family archives, state papers, legal 
records, and newsletters. It makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of sexual transgression, female agency, 
and aristocratic culture and society. 

MARTIN INGRAM 
Brasenose College, 
Oxford University 


RAnpDy RosertTson. Censorship and Conflict in Seven- 
teenth-Century England: The Subtle Art of Division. (The 
Penn State Series in the History of the Book.) Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. Pp. xv, 
272. $75.00. 


This work of literary scholarship surveys censorship 
from the early Stuarts to the early eighteenth century 
and represents an engagement with, and rejection of, 
three powerful historiographical strands. Randy Rob- 
ertson rejects Whiggish ideas about the pervasive but 
doomed nature of Stuart censorship, challenges revi- 
sionist claims about the inefficiency of the Stuart state 
and the importance of consensus, and seeks to refute 
new historicist notions of the containment of dissonant 
voices. This is done through chronological case studies, 
beginning with William Prynne’s trial for Histriomastix: 
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The Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedy (1632) and pro- 
ceeding through Richard Lovelace, John Milton, An- 
drew Marvell, John Dryden, and on to Jonathan Swift. 
Along the way, Robertson makes bold claims about his 
topic and about other scholars, but the argument is ul- 
timately unconvincing and at times highly problematic. 

In Prynne’s case, Robertson finds profound tension 
rather than consensus and a “continuous chain” be- 
tween early Stuart censorship and the outbreak of civil 
war. Prynne recognized that the matter of early Stuart 
theater reflected profound issues of church and state, 
and his book was the first salvo in the civil war (p. 69). 
Prynne did anything but engage in self-censorship, and 
he faced a powerful and repressive response and be- 
came a cause célébre who “preoccupied the national 
conscience” (p. 64). As such, Robertson rejects the ar- 
guments of both Annabel M. Patterson and Kevin 
Sharpe, and suggests that “if Siebert’s account of Caro- 
line censorship is overdrawn, Lambert’s is inadequate” 
(p. 32). Turning to Milton, Robertson portrays the au- 
thor of Areopagitica (1644) as someone who advocated 
a “public sphere” in a way that was entirely consistent 
with his role as a press licenser during the republic and 
who might even be regarded as having inspired the 
press legislation of 1649. In negotiating censorship dur- 
ing the late 1640s, Robertson suggests that Lovelace 
used studied moderation, “temperate rhetoric,” and 
“delicate artistry” in order to camouflage a royalist 
agenda (p. 71) in a way that is considered problematic 
for Patterson’s idea of a “social contract” between au- 
thors and governments. Robertson also suggests that 
Lovelace recruited independent parliamentarians to 
provide prefatory epistles to his poems in order “to di- 
vide the opposition along cultural lines.” Lovelace thus 
“hoped to rescue the Independent literati from Pres- 
byterian boors and hence to fracture the parliamentar- 
ian coalition” (pp. 86-87). 

Robertson’s analysis in these and other chapters is 
open to criticism from a number of directions, most of 
which involve questionable contextualization of histor- 
ical evidence. It is not clear, for example, that we can 
or should base our analysis of early Stuart censorship, 
or our conclusions about the work of Sheila Lambert 
and Sharpe, upon Prynne’s case alone. Even if Rob- 
ertson is right about Prynne’s argument (I have doubts), 
it is surely too much to suggest that his case demon- 
strates that Charles I’s government was using prerog- 
ative courts more aggressively than before. This may 
have been the case, but there is little in this book with 
which to substantiate such a claim, and the lack of con- 
textual analysis ensures that Robertson’s criticisms of 
scholars like Lambert and Sharpe are sweeping and 
premature. Their work is open to serious criticism, but 
this is not the way to do it, and it would have been wise 
to devote more attention to the most impressive recent 
work on censorship by Cyndia Susan Clegg and An- 
thony Milton. A failure of contextualization also leads 
to some other questionable claims, such as that the Eng- 
lish press was noticeably free during Milton’s period as 
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licenser (1651-1652). This suits Robertson’s argument, 
but it does not fit with the historical evidence. 

What this failure of contextualization ultimately 
means is that Robertson can be challenged on the very 
idea of censorship. He seems to have only a tenuous 
grasp on the distinction between licensing and entry 
into the stationers register, and demonstrates little de- 
tailed engagement with the numerous measures de- 
signed to effect control of the presses. Readers are pre- 
sented with rather simplistic readings of events from 
the closing of the theaters in 1642 to the lapse of li- 
censing in 1695, and more importantly of what it meant 
to censor. Apart from the fact that to “censure” and to 
“censor” are sometimes conflated, Robertson effec- 
tively defines as censored any book that the authorities 
took any kind of action against. He thus claims that over 
1,000 books were censored or suppressed between 1660 
and 1685, and reads the effectiveness of censorship into 
such numbers, but this is surely a crude way of dealing 
with a variety of phenomena, including perhaps every- 
thing from action taken against a book that infringed 
copyright or that was badly timed to those which were 
seditious or blasphemous. Confused and erroneous 
though much scholarship on censorship clearly is, the 
way forward requires a more nuanced understanding of 
contemporary behavior—not crude definitions, lump- 
ing of evidence, and questionable claims about the 
power of early modern censorship. 

JASON PEACEY 
University College London 


Davip B. Witson. Seeking Nature’s Logic: Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Scottish Enlightenment. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 344. 
$55.00. 


Whatever it was, when it happened, where, why, and 
with what longer-run consequences, the Scottish En- 
lightenment—or should that be (the) Enlightenment in 
Scotland?—has been the subject of scholarly inquiry 
from a variety of intellectual quarters. Modern histo- 
rians of ideas and philosophers scrutinize its intellec- 
tual and social content and question its historiograph- 
ical context. Historians of science and of medicine see 
in its experimental cultures and teaching traditions a 
complex array of ideas, institutional practices, and net- 
works of exchange. Geographers have reviewed the En- 
lightenment’s spatial dimensions. National historiogra- 
phies, once essential devices in Enlightenment studies, 
now stand alongside recognition of the Enlighten- 
ment’s local variations and its transnational dimen- 
sions. Literary scholars and art historians have charted 
the Enlightenment’s gendered dimensions, its authors, 
artists and patrons, and its cultures of sociability. His- 
torians of the book take it to be both diverse—in the 
many texts and authors—and quite strongly concentrat- 
ed: arguably, the Scottish Enlightenment, in terms of 
printing and publishing, was made in London more than 
it was in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

The picture we are given in David B. Wilson’s work 
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is at once attentive to the movement’s wider geograph- 
ical and temporal setting—“the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, in pivotal ways, began neither in Scotland nor in 
the eighteenth century” (p. 1)—and a more restricted 
account of elements of it. Wilson’s focus is upon ques- 
tions of natural philosophy, which is largely taken to be 
René Descartes’s and Isaac Newton’s legacy and recep- 
tion in Scottish intellectual context. Four figures are 
central to his account: Thomas Reid, the Common- 
Sense philosopher; Joseph Black, the chemist; John 
Anderson, natural philosopher and mathematician; and 
John Robison, sometime mathematician to the Russian 
Navy and maritime surveyor, professor of natural phi- 
losophy at the University of Edinburgh from 1774, and, 
for Wilson, the man whose writings provided “the full- 
est expression of turn-of-the-century, Scottish natural 
philosophy” (p. 271). This is not to treat Robison as the 
Scottish Enlightenment’s inevitable apotheosis. As Wil- 
son shows in his final chapter in examining the work of 
John Playfair, Dugald Stewart, and John Leslie along- 
side that of Robison, the ideas of these and other men 
concerning nature’s logic and causal workings were not 
shared, Robison’s and their view of the Scottish En- 
lightenment’s natural philosophy being never the same 
thing. 

The book is organized in eight chapters, with an ad- 
ditional initial chapter wherein the ideas of Newton, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, and Descartes—the three 
men whose works constitute the world of natural phi- 
losophy with whom the Scots and others grappled—are 
accessibly introduced. The book’s first substantive 
chapter examines the reception of Newton’s work in 
early eighteenth-century Scotland. Chapters follow on 
the natural philosophy of the Aberdeen-based Reid and 
his colleagues in and out of Marischal and King’s Col- 
leges, on the practical chemistry of the Edinburgh- 
based Black, on the Glasgow-based Anderson, and fi- 
nally on Robison, the subject of two chapters. 
Interspersed with this largely biographical treatment 
come chapters on mid-century Glasgow University and, 
to end the volume, a study of turn-of-the-century Ed- 
inburgh University. 

Wilson’s treatment of the making of natural philos- 
ophy in the works of these men and in these places is 
detailed and largely textual in interpretation—he dis- 
cusses the books and papers they published and stu- 
dents’ lecture notes of their teaching—and is generally 
clearly written. The book’s strength rests in its com- 
bined biographical and textual approach: this is a 
strongly intellectual history of some fairly rarefied ideas 
as they were debated in academic institutions and pub- 
lications. But it is also only a particular cast list, so to 
speak, of men, books, and ideas then addressing the 
nature of natural philosophy. 

For if there was, as Wilson shows, a complex insti- 
tutional and textual engagement with natural philoso- 
phy as ideas and theory, in part experimentally tested, 
we must also recognize that there was a strongly util- 
itarian natural philosophy at work in Scotland and else- 
where, practically evident in agrarian experimentation, 
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natural history teaching, medical theses, and ideas of 
improvement. Relatively, we hear little of James Hut- 
ton in this respect (nothing of his unpublished treatise 
on agriculture), little enough of William Cullen’s lec- 
tures in agricultural “chymistry,” or Adam Smith’s work 
on astronomy, nothing of the teachings at Edinburgh 
University of the natural historian John Walker, or of 
the networks of correspondence emanating from the 
botanist John Hope to Carl Linnaeus in Uppsala and 
Antoine Laurent de Jussieu in Paris. In one sense, per- 
haps this does not matter much: books have to have 
defined limits and Wilson’s measured account essen- 
tially traces the genealogy and archaeology of Newton’s 
thought and works in eighteenth-century Scotland. In 
another sense, it may matter a great deal. Whatever else 
it was in Enlightenment Scotland or elsewhere, natural 
philosophy was also profoundly grounded and rooted in 
concerns for material advance. 

CHARLES W. J. WITHERS 

University of Edinburgh 


Gorpon T. STEWART. Journeys to Empire: Enlighten- 
ment, Imperialism, and the British Encounter with Tibet, 
1774-1904. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2009. Pp. xiv, 280. Cloth $95.00, paper $34.99. 


Gordon T. Stewart’s book attempts, in part, to undo 
simplistic understandings of the connection between 
imperialism and the Enlightenment by examining two 
very different accounts of travel to Tibet written by 
agents of empire. Stewart rightly maintains that “con- 
fining orthodoxies” that suggest a direct or consistent 
connection between Enlightenment thinking and impe- 
rialism fail to do justice to the diversity and complexity 
of either. This undoing, one might think, should be easy 
enough to do given the figures he considers: George 
Bogle, who traveled to Tibet in 1774, and Francis Youn- 
ghusband, who led an Indian army expedition to Tibet 
in 1903-1904. Bogle traveled at the behest of Warren 
Hastings, and his account of Tibetan culture and Ti- 
betans demonstrates tolerance and respect; indeed, 
Bogle goes so far as to suggest that there may be some- 
thing excellent and wonderful about this place so dif- 
ferent from Europe. Francis Younghusband’s journey 
over a century later stakes out very different territory: 
confidently asserting the superiority of British rule, 
Younghusband denigrates Tibetan religion and culture, 
with its monks who are “fanatical” and “lazy” by turns. 
In short, both men filter the materials of Enlightenment 
and empire according to their place and time, leaving 
us with vastly divergent accounts: while Bogle seems 
curious and respectful, Younghusband appears dismis- 
sive and supercilious. 

But, Stewart suggests, such an interpretation of 
things has its own problems, as it too simplistically casts 
Bogle as self-reflective hero and Younghusband as im- 
perial villain, complete with walrus moustache and 
topee. This leaves Stewart with more undoing to be 
done. He goes on to explore the complexity of Bogle’s 
position as a child of the Scottish Enlightenment, pro- 
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tégé of Hastings, and ambitious member of the East 
India Company. In this way, Stewart elicits how the am- 
biguities of empire in the late eighteenth century led to 
Bogle’s personal conflict, if not anguish. 

Stewart does his best work in the chapters on Bogle. 
The rumor that Bogle had an “Asian” wife has long 
teased scholars of Tibet, as have reports that Bogle sent 
two India-born daughters to Scotland to be raised. 
Stewart’s research into Bogle’s correspondence with 
friends and family and other documents produced just 
after his early death fleshes out the domestic and sexual 
arrangements in which Bogle and many of his contem- 
poraries participated. Stewart’s theory about Bogle, his 
“wife,” and his children adds depth to the portrait of 
Bogle at the same that it reveals the vexed nature of 
race, power, and sex at this moment in the imperial 
project. Similarly, Stewart’s careful reading of Bogle’s 
ambiguous relationship to making money in India is 
compelling, as it offers new details about Bogle’s family 
and financial situation. Stewart presents Bogle as a fig- 
ure who desired to profit handsomely during his time in 
Bengal and, at the same time, who knew firsthand that 
such profit was often brutally extracted at the expense 
of the local citizenry. 

Stewart’s careful work in these chapters depends 
largely on letters and other unpublished documents. 
Since he does such interesting things with manuscripts 
from the Mitchell and British Libraries, one can only 
wonder why he relies on Alistair Lamb’s 2002 edition 
of Bogle’s writing rather than examining the manuscript 
accounts of Bogle’s journey, which are also housed at 
the British Library. 

Stewart’s treatment of Younghusband is less detailed 
and less nuanced. Perhaps this is because Patrick 
French’s excellent biography of this complicated man 
casts such a strong shadow. It may also be due to Youn- 
ghusband’s own account of his journey, which lacks the 
charm and self-reflectiveness of Bogle’s. But given 
Stewart’s careful look at the complexities of Bogle’s po- 
sition, one might expect a similarly thorough treatment 
of Younghusband. To be sure, Stewart does complicate 
the face of empire at the moment by considering Eu- 
ropean challenges to the Younghusband expedition 
and British imperialism more generally. But the man 
himself is not complicated, allowing Stewart to declare 
the Younghusband Expedition “a crude example of a 
bundle of Orientalist prejudices and misconceptions in 
the service of aggressive Western imperialism.” Con- 
sideration of Younghusband’s strange epiphany on the 
Tibetan plateau is left to the final chapter, where it can- 
not undermine the rather one-dimensional figure Stew- 
art has created. 

The final chapter collects a number of oddments, in- 
cluding the suggestion that a verbal account of Indian 
history by Bogle made its way into a 1775 Tibetan re- 
ligious text written by the third Panchen Lama. Other 
parts of this chapter seem less successful: Stewart seems 
especially ill at ease when entering the terrain of Ti- 
betan religion or when he tries to join the conversation 
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about Western tendencies to exoticize and mystify Ti- 
bet. 

The broad strokes of Stewart’s argument will be fa- 
miliar to scholars of Tibetan culture and history, and 
historians of empire perhaps know better than anyone 
that monolithic approaches to empire are bound to re- 
duce complexities. Stewart’s main contributions lie in 
his exploration of the life and times of George Bogle 
and in his insistence in moving beyond simplistic ap- 
proaches to the relationship between Enlightenment 
and empire. 

Laurie Hovett MCMILLIN 
Oberlin College 


Joun Piotz. Portable Property: Victorian Culture on the 
Move. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xvii, 268. $35.00. 


There is a word missing from the title of this book that 
really ought to be there. The impression is conveyed by 
words and images (on the front jacket appear a rocking 
horse, a cricket ball, an antique book, and a silver tea- 
pot) that this is a study of Victorian “things” viewed 
through the intriguing concept of “portable property.” 
There is no reference to what is actually the central sub- 
ject of the book: the Victorian novel. Perhaps this does 
not detract greatly from what turns out to be a stimu- 


lating if rather frustrating study, but it does lend weight . 


to the already overburdened adage that one can’t judge 
a book by its cover. 

Victorian middle-class homes were packed with ob- 
jects, and some had the atmosphere of small museums 
replete with the clutter of “collectomania.” As John 
Plotz remarks in his opening sentence: “the Victorians 
loved their things.” Moreover, in an era of unprece- 
dented advances in means of communication and 
travel, the portability of certain objects could lend them 
value as agents of cultural transfer that they never pos- 
sessed before. Victorian Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen cavorted across large segments of the globe 
that commerce and imperialism had taught them to re- 
gard as their own. They carried with them a variety of 
“things” and in doing so these portable objects acquired 
a cultural meaning when used or displayed outside their 
original context. 

An excellent introduction charts the intellectual ter- 
ritory. Plotz argues “that we ought to investigate ways 
in which cultural value is imagined circulating, in ob- 
jects, practices, even in persons—even imagined as pre- 
cisely inhering in that capacity to circulate, rather than 
in any detail of those two categories so beloved of econ- 
omists, production and consumption” (p. 9). There are 
some insightful comments on the case of cricket as a 
marker of national identity for the English overseas, an 
instance of culturally portable practices and objects 
(think of tea breaks and cricket whites) that retained 
their indigenous idiosyncrasy and resisted global mo- 
dernity (unlike that other English export, soccer). Plotz 
even proposes “portable property” as a third term be- 
tween “abstract commodity” and “autochthonous 
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thing” as they appear in Arjun Appadurai’s influential 
The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Per- 
spective (1986; pp. 16-17). This whets the appetite 
somewhat, but in the remaining work the author’s sights 
are more narrowly focused. 

Plotz’s chief intention is to explore how cultural port- 
ability was shaped in a number of novels published be- 
tween 1830 and the end of the century. The author’s 
justification for this is that Victorian novels “made 
much of ... objects, returned to them repeatedly, and 
interrogated their significance in a variety of puzzling 
ways, because of the novel’s own status as an exemplary 
portable property” (p. 1). This is a perceptive and sug- 
gestive observation but after a wide-ranging and the- 
oretically imaginative introduction we are offered a se- 
ries of discrete chapters on a rather conventional range 
of fiction writers (Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, 
George Eliot, Elizabeth Gaskell, R. D. Blackmore, Tho- 
mas Hardy, and William Morris). These contain often 
impressive literary criticism that has interesting things 
to say about issues such as Englishness, empire, race, 
and regionalism. 

Much of this is excellent. For example, chapter three 
includes some penetrating analysis of the blurred 
boundaries between Englishness and Jewishness as por- 
trayed in Eliot’s novel Daniel Deronda (1876). But how- 
ever sophisticated and allusive the analysis, readers will 
be frustrated if they expected to read a history of real 
objects and their cultural significance. There are some 
infuriating generalizations: the author refers repeat- 
edly to “the Victorians” and makes doubtful claims 
about the decline of English regional fiction—which 
this reviewer’s knowledge of Lancashire fiction belies 
(probably the fact that much of the latter appeared in 
short story format and via periodical publication al- 
lowed it to escape the author’s gaze). It is churlish to 
complain that this is not the book this reviewer hoped 
it might be. However, Plotz’s insightful analysis makes 
the case for such a further study that would take the 
notion of portable property beyond its fictional bound- 
aries. 

ALAN Kipp 
Manchester Metropolitan University 


LesLig Howsao. Past into Print: The Publishing of His- 
tory in Britain, 1850-1950. London: The British Library, 
and University of Toronto Press. 2009. Pp. xvi, 182. 
$50.00. 


The last decade or so has witnessed a surge of research 
on British representations of the past, their production 
and consumption. Leslie Howsam’s slim volume be- 
longs to this expanding field. Its originality lies primar- 
ily in the perspective of a historian of the book who has 
long studied book culture in Britain. The volume’s for- 
mat and structure have been dictated by its origins in 
the Lyell Lectures in Bibliography, delivered at Oxford 
University in 2006. Drawing on the intersecting disci- 
plines of bibliography and cultural history, Howsam 
seeks to redress the lack of histories of history publish- 
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ing in England (a term used here in its literal sense) by 
studying its development during the century in which 
history gradually came to its own as a separate disci- 
pline, an academic occupation, and a repertoire of pro- 
fessional practices. 

Her study is organized around four themes: the part 
played by publishers in the development of historical 
writing and studies, the thin and repeatedly crossed 
borderlines between the rapidly professionalizing field 
and popular writing of history, the materiality of history 
books, and the life-cycle of history readers (the last a 
substitute for Robert Darnton’s famous communica- 
tion cycle). Of these themes the first two are the most 
convincingly and absorbingly followed. 

Howsam’s ample use of the correspondence between 
publishers and historians, dug mainly from the archives 
of Macmillan and Company, Oxford University Press 
(OUP), and Cambridge University Press (CUP), re- 
veals the vital role publishers played in the develop- 
ment of both popular and academic history. They were 
far more than commissioners and middle men; quite 
often they conceptualized research and editing. Until 
about 1880 Alexander Macmillan dominated the pub- 
lishing scene as Britain’s leading history publisher, as 
the London publisher of the straggling Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, as the nurturer of popular authors—like 
Charlotte M. Yonge—who spawned general narratives, 
and of an increasing number of historians—notably Ed- 
ward Freeman and J. R. Green—who allied themselves 
with scientific standards and the new historical profes- 
sion and had little patience for Macmillan’s “hacks.” 
Freeman thought Yonge “never catches the points, 
never brings out the great landmarks, all oh, oh, oh & 
such sentences” (p. 33). But the “serious” historians too 
were accused of hiding argument underneath layers of 
narrative (p. 39). Macmillan deftly maneuvered be- 
tween commercial considerations and his astute assess- 
ment of the changes which history underwent. 

Like Macmillan and Company, the university presses, 
apparently the hallmarks of the new discipline, were 
commercial publishing houses that catered to schools 
and non-specialized readers. Each press cultivated one 
form of publishing and research. CUP specialized in 
mammoth series, starting in the Cambridge Modern 
History and expanding to the medieval, ancient and In- 
dia history series, and OUP in monographs’ series. The 
Cambridge format set the ground for historical re- 
search as a collaborative venture and embodied in print 
the assumptions underlying scientific history, such as 
uniformity in writing, collectivity, and an effacement of 
authorial presence. Disparaged by the Oxford delegates 
as “sausages” produced by the competitor’s sausage 
machines, some of these summae of knowledge became 
superannuated even as they were published. OUP, 
slowly emerging from cautiousness and conservatism, 
retorted with its own formula: a series of discrete his- 
tories with distinct authorial voices that took long to 
materialize. Throughout the period of their profession- 
alization both the syndics and the delegates courted 
popular stars, from G. M. Trevelyan to Churchill, 
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familiarly referred to in the correspondence as 
“Winston,” proving again how tenacious the thralldom 
of narrative was. 

Howsam’s main working assumption is that during 
the century her volume covers, print was history’s dom- 
inant medium and books and periodicals were the “only 
media available outside the classroom” (p. 121). This 
assumption certainly needs modifying. Scholarship by 
Peter Mandler, Stephen Bann, and a number of others 
has amply shown how prominent visual histories were 
precisely during this century. Historical spectacles, 
paintings, the theater, monuments and buildings, and— 
from the 1920s—historical film made the past accessi- 
ble to mass audiences. The democratic potential of 
these media was greater than that of the printed his- 
tories and formulae which Howsam expertly and most 
usefully chronicles in the last three chapters of the 
book: the collaborative series and the professional jour- 
nal. A greater degree of democratization than Howsam 
would allow also manifested itself in the role played by 
women historians. She, correctly, notes their margin- 
alization and relegation to the lesser branches of the 
historian’s métier: domestic histories, school books, and 
children’s histories. This status is apparent in the “little 
books” spawned by Elizabeth Penrose (the first Mrs. 
Markham and author of A History of England from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the End of the Reign of 
George III in 1823) and in Eileen and Rhoda Power, 
Boys and Girls of History (1926). But at the same time 
that the Markham histories replicated themselves, 
Agnes and Elisabeth Strickland wrote monster serial 
biographies of royal women, some of which were based 
on archival research. Eileen Power orchestrated two 
state-of-the-art forms of collaborative history: The 
Cambridge Economic History and the Economic History 
Review. Moreover, until the outbreak of World War II 
women historians were visible outside the precincts of 
the delegates and syndics, precisely in the new and ex- 
perimental fields of social and economic history. 

Notwithstanding these slants and lacunae, this lucid, 
engaging, and timely history of a barely covered topic 
should pave the way for further research on the inter- 
sections of book culture and the culture of history. 

BILLIE MELMAN 
Tel Aviv University 


James R. Loruian. The Making and Unmaking of the 
English Catholic Intellectual Community, 1910-1950. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 
2009. Pp. xxiii, 487. $60.00. 


This pioneering book bridges intellectual and religious 
history to make a substantial contribution to the hith- 
erto underresearched history of English Catholicism in 
the early twentieth century. The central figure is Hilaire 
Belloc (1870-1953), who, according to James R. 
Lothian, in writings between the 1900s and the 1920s 
“presented a unified and self-consciously Catholic the- 
ory of government, political economy and history” (p. 
xii). 
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The book is divided into five substantial chapters. 
The first surveys Belloc’s life and thought, highlights his 
distinctive cultural and political inheritance as the child 
of an Anglo-French marriage, recounts his early par- 
liamentary career, and summarizes his seminal publi- 
cations, notably The Party System (1911) and The Servile 
State (1912). Belloc’s own experience as an MP led him 
to conclude that British parliamentary democracy had 
become corrupt. He advocated the importance of prop- 
erty for economic freedom and upheld an idealized ver- 
sion of medieval Catholic society as a model for the 
radical transformation of contemporary England. The 
next two chapters are concerned with men (but no 
women) characterized by Lothian as respectively the 
“sreater” and “lesser” “servants” of Belloc, first Vin- 
cent McNabb, Eric Gill, and G. K. Chesterton, and then 
a younger generation consisting of Douglas Jerrold, 
Douglas Woodruff, Christopher Hollis, Evelyn Waugh, 
and Arnold Lunn. Significantly, of the eight figures se- 
lected for particular attention, six were converts: only 
McNabb and Jerrold, like Belloc himself, were cradle 
Catholics. The fourth chapter examines an overlapping 
network of intellectual influences that developed in the 
interwar period, inspired by the historian Christopher 
Dawson, who was critical of Belloc’s abuse of history 
“as a weapon against the modern age” (p. 286) and fos- 
tered by the publishers Frank Sheed and Maisie Ward 
and the editor Tom Burns, who hosted an influential 
salon at his Chelsea home. The final main chapter ex- 
plores the “unmaking of the English Catholic intellec- 
tual community,” in part as a consequence of tensions 
between “Bellocian” and “Dawsonite” networks, and in 
part because World War II and its aftermath starkly 
exposed the inadequacy of Belloc’s ideas as a realistic 
economic and political prescription for contemporary 
England. 

There is much to admire here, with extensive re- 
search on unpublished correspondence complementing 
Lothian’s wide-ranging familiarity with the published 
writings of his subjects. The book provides valuable ac- 
counts of hitherto neglected individuals and enhances 
understanding of more familiar figures, such as Ches- 
terton, Gill, and Belloc himself. Nevertheless, the anal- 
ysis is questionable insofar as it is founded on a ten- 
dentious portrayal of Belloc as a seminal genius and 
primary influence on all the other intellectuals dis- 
cussed, with the partial exception of Dawson. There is 
little discussion of Belloc’s own intellectual debts to 
earlier Catholic generations beyond the suggestion (p. 
8) that he owed little to John Henry Newman and a lot 
to Henry Edward Manning. Both cardinals were, how- 
ever, already old men by the time Belloc was born, and 
it is disappointing that prominent Catholic intellectuals 
in intermediate generations such as Lord Acton, Car- 
dinal F. A. Gasquet, and Wilfrid Ward—surely a for- 
mative influence on his daughter Maisie—are only 
mentioned in passing or not at all. It may well be that 
the star of the Catholic modernists, George Tyrrell and 
Friedrich von Hiigel, was in eclipse by the time of Bel- 
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loc’s prime, but Lothian too readily writes them out of 
history altogether. 

Not only did the “English Catholic intellectual com- 
munity” of the first half of the twentieth century have 
a more diverse inheritance than Lothian acknowledges, 
but some of: Belloc’s prominent contemporaries are 
also neglected. For example, Ronald Knox only appears 
in the wings of this book and Bede Jarrett hardly fea- 
tures at all. In general, with the significant exception of 
McNabb, Lothian’s intellectual community is almost 
exclusively a lay one, with a high proportion of converts, 
whereas the contribution of the clergy and the religious 
orders (female as well as male) should not be dis- 
counted. Moreover, while some continental influences 
are quite well explored, minimal attention is given to 
developments in Ireland that must have had a signifi- 
cant impact on thinking English Catholic observers. 
One also wonders in vain whether Saunders Lewis, a 
towering figure in Welsh political and intellectual life 
in this period, had any contacts with his English Cath- 
olic co-religionists. 

In view of the book’s expansive title, unexplained 
omissions of this kind are hard to justify. It is unfor- 
tunate that what is essentially an excellent and valuable 
study of the intellectual influence of Hilaire Belloc is 
marred by thus appearing to claim too much for itself. 
In other respects Lothian is insightful and judicious, for 
example in explaining and critiquing several of his sub- 
jects’ disconcerting enthusiasms for the Mussolini and 
Franco regimes. His work is also an important building 
block toward a fuller and more rounded appreciation of 
early twentieth-century English Catholic intellectual 
life that must await further research. 

JOHN WOLFFE 
The Open University 


JEFFREY S. REZNICK. Healing the Nation: Soldiers and the 
Culture of Caregiving in Britain during the Great War. 
(Cultural History of Modern War.) New York: 
Manchester University Press. 2004. Pp. xii, 172. $75.00. 


Jeffrey S. Reznick provides a detailed study of the re- 
cuperative and curative treatment received by “other 
ranks” in rest huts, general hospitals, and orthopaedic 
facilities during World War I. Using a range of written 
and visual sources, both published and unpublished, 
Reznick highlights the tensions that existed among pub- 
lic perception, official propaganda, and individual ex- 
perience, and in so doing adds another layer to our un- 
derstanding of the material and psychological impact of 
the war. 

The focus first falls on the rest huts that provided 
soldiers moving up and down the lines of communica- 
tion to the front with a brief respite from the dislocation 
of trench life. Run on a voluntary basis by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Church Army, and the 
Salvation Army, and predicated on the late Victorian 
model of salvation through social and spiritual reform, 
these huts carried on the improving mission of the pre- 
war Evangelical movement by dolling out small com- 
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forts in a carefully constructed environment of middle- 
class domesticity. Although the dual wartime 
imperatives of economy and efficiency led to charges 
from the War Office of profiteering and concerns 
among the religious authorities about the seculariza- 
tion of their core mission, the rest hut appears to have 
been a relatively uncontested site where the recreation 
of an idealized domestic space was largely in harmony 
with both the expectations and self-image of the visiting 
Tommy. 

The same cannot be said, however, for the general 
military hospitals. Here concerns about economy and 
efficiency predominated and served to undermine the 
administration’s self-professed aim of providing havens 
for heroes. Firmly rooted in the architectural motifs of 
the late Victorian and Edwardian periods, the two hos- 
pitals that constitute Reznick’s case studies—the First 
Eastern General Hospital in Cambridge and the King 
George Hospital in London—channelled their re- 
sources into pavilion wards and “fresh air” treatments. 
Although official publicity campaigns propagated ro- 
manticized visions of recuperation and convalescence 
in the tranquil surroundings of an English country gar- 
den, the patient experience frequently pointed to a very 
different story. It is here, when reclaiming the voice of 
the ordinary soldier through the pages of hospital mag- 
azines (albeit officially filtered), that Reznick is at his 
most persuasive. Poems, sketches, and letters are all 
used to highlight the soldiers’ negative perceptions of 
their treatment and the hospital environment. One par- 
ticularly telling sketch, entitled “Patient’s Dream of 
Thorncombe,” pictured the recovering soldier impris- 
oned in the tightly folded sheets of his hospital bed sur- 
rounded by “Out of Bounds” notices. By viewing the 
care provision of military hospitals in the same light as 
the repressive discipline of army life, Reznick contends 
that the soldier-patient’s sense of alienation from an 
apparently uncomprehending and uncaring non-com- 
batant world was heightened, while simultaneously 
feelings of comradeship—what George L. Mosse has 
termed the camaraderie of the trenches—were rein- 
forced. 

In the final section of the book attention turns to the 
rehabilitation of the maimed and, in particular, the 
work of the orthopaedic center at Shepherd’s Bush Mil- 
itary Hospital, located, not inappropriately, at the site 
of the London’s Hammersmith Workhouse Infirmary. 
Once again themes of continuity, economy, and identity 
are brought to the fore. The authorities’ insistence on 
the therapeutic and rehabilitative value of work re- 
flected the convergence of traditional modes of medical 
care with wartime demands for military efficiency. Al- 
though established as a means of facilitating the rein- 
tegration of disabled soldiers into civilian society, cur- 
ative workshops, more often than not, engendered 
feelings of bitterness and resentment. Official attempts 
to reconfigure the soldier-patient as a productive 
worker and thereby promote feelings of individual and 
communal worth were undermined by the charitable 
subtext of hospital work and its association, at least in 
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the minds of the servicemen, with the workhouse. UI- 
timately, Reznick concludes, the rehabilitation centers 
failed to achieve their goals and the disabled veteran 
found himself marginalized in postwar society as he was 
left to survive, as best he could, on the periphery of the 
employment market. 

Notwithstanding the tight parameters that frame the 
investigation, this source-rich text illuminates a wide 
range issues, from gender to the built environment, pro- 
paganda to the history of medicine. In so doing, 
Reznick makes a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the cultural experience of World War I. By 
highlighting the rift that existed between official rhet- 
oric and individual experience in the culture of care- 
giving, he provides a fascinating insight into the role 
that the shared experiences of hospitalization and con- 
valescence played in shaping the collective identity of 
frontline troops. This, as Reznick concludes, opens up 
wider questions about how the memory of caregiving 
enabled individuals and the nation at large to come to 
terms with the losses of the war years. It is for further 
research to pursue these lines of enquiry. 

PETER DONALDSON 
University of Kent 


JOHN G. MAIDEN. National Religion and the Prayer Book 
Controversy, 1927-1928. (Studies in Modern British Re- 
ligious History, number 21.) Rochester, N.Y.: Boydell 
Press. 2009. Pp. xii, 210. $95.00. 


On December 15, 1927, the British House of Commons 
debated a proposal to authorize an alternative to the 
Book of Common Prayer. This proposal had been under 
discussion for more than twenty years, and the “Com- 
posite Book” that eventually reached Parliament came 
with the endorsement of the bishops, the National As- 
sembly of the Church of England, and the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York. Despite this support, however, 
and despite a convincing majority in the House of Lords 
a few days earlier, the Prayer Book Measure was de- 
feated in the Commons by 240 votes to 207. A lightly 
amended text presented in June 1928 suffered an even 
heavier defeat, failing by 268 votes to 222. 

Many explanations have been adduced to account for 
this humiliation of the leadership of the Church of Eng- 
land at the hands of the House of Commons. Some have 
appealed to growing secularization, quoting the Labour 
MP who suggested that most of the British people were 
“more interested in the rent book than they are in the 
Prayer Book.” Others have observed that the advocates 
of the measure spoke badly on the night in question, 
while the opponents, particularly William Joynson- 
Hicks and Rosslyn Mitchell, excelled themselves in per- 
suasive oratory. Contemporaries were surprised at the 
strength of feeling displayed: the left-leaning Manches- 
ter Guardian commented, “The Protestant watchdog 
has barked, and has proved to be a bigger dog than was 
perhaps expected in these Laodicean days.” 

The argument of this well-researched study by John 
G. Maiden is that the Prayer Book controversy was 
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more than an expression of frustration with the bishops, 
more than a debating contest in the House of Com- 
mons, and more than a throwback to the polemical 
Protestantism of Victorian times. It was, rather, a cru- 
cible for a lively debate about English and British na- 
tional identity, about the place of religion in national 
life, and about the relationship between the Church of 
England and the nation. This debate engaged a broad 
swath of the British population, drawing in Welsh, Scot- 
tish, and Irish voices as well as English ones, and at- 
tracting the keen interest of the English Free Churches 
as well as the warring factions within the Church of Eng- 
land. Maiden argues that everyone had a stake in the 
liturgy of the established church—hence the unprece- 
dented lobbying of peers and MPs and the high level of 
public awareness of the issues addressed by the Com- 
posite Book. 

Four particular strengths of Maiden’s work may be 
noted. First, Maiden places Prayer Book reform in con- 
text, describing the de facto broadening of Anglican li- 
turgical practice under the influence of an increasingly 
powerful Anglo-Catholic movement. The proposals of 
1927-1928 were an attempt by the church’s leadership 
to set limits to comprehensiveness and thus to re-es- 
tablish a measure of discipline after generations of rit- 
ual anarchy. Second, Maiden analyzes the different 
church parties and their internal conflicts. At times neat 
tabulation breaks down, and it has to be admitted that 
individuals defied tidy classification. Third, the lobby- 
ing and politics surrounding the measure are described 
in greater detail than in any previous study, with anal- 
ysis of parliamentary voting by political and religious 
affiliation. Fourth, different ideological models of the 
relationship between church and nation are explored, 
drawing out the tensions between the advocates of a 
tolerant, comprehensive national church, the support- 
ers of a distinctive English Catholicism, the Anglo- 
Catholic Romanizers, and the Low Church and Evan- 
gelical defenders of the Protestant constitution. 
Maiden argues that revision represented the agenda of 
comprehension favored by most of the bishops and en- 
dorsed by English Catholics and Liberal Evangelicals. 
It failed, however, to satisfy the extreme Anglo-Cath- 
olics, while signalling to Protestants inside and beyond 
the Church of England that the Reformation, Resto- 
ration, and Revolution settlements were being aban- 
doned. 

For this reviewer, Maiden’s otherwise persuasive 
case has one omission and one claim in need of greater 
substantiation. The omission concerns the neuralgic is- 
sue of Ireland in the British political and ecclesiastical 
landscape over the century before Prayer Book reform. 
Although the strength of Protestant feeling is dis- 
cussed, little is said about the Irish dimension and this 
would be worth further consideration in accounting for 
Protestant paranoia. The claim that may be found de- 
batable concerns the existence of a “Centre-High” 
“outlook,” “ideological umbrella” or “consensus,” cov- 
ering such disparate individuals as Randall Davidson, 
Cosmo Lang, William Temple, Walter Frere, and Percy 
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Dearmer. Categorization quickly breaks down in a wel- 
ter of exceptions to general rules and definitions. For 
the episcopate, moreover, the practical challenges of 
managing diversity in the dioceses may have been as 
important as ideology in winning support for reform. 
Maiden is to be congratulated on a fine piece of re- 
search that not only illuminates an episode in English 
church history but also offers an important contribution 
to the burgeoning debate about religion and the con- 

strual of national identity. 
MartTIN WELLINGS 


Oxford 


ALISON ORAM. Her Husband Was a Woman! Women’s 
Gender-Crossing in Modern British Popular Culture. 
(Women’s and Gender History.) New York: Routledge. 
2007. Pp. xii, 192. $35.95. 


Anyone who has spent any time at all browsing the early 
twentieth-century popular press in England will have 
come across a story or two about a woman passing as 
a man and marrying another woman. Indeed in the 
1930s, as Alison Oram’s lively book claims, the British 
popular press was full of such stories and reported them 
with barely a nod to identity categories such as lesbian 
or transgender. Many of the stories in the press, fur- 
thermore, told stories of “female masquerade” with hu- 
mor and a great deal of admiration. Oram notes in her 
introduction that as she did her research, she fully ex- 
pected to see the tide to turn against these passing men, 
and she presumed that she would see a sexological lan- 
guage of perversion and pathology take over from the 
sensationalist and voyeuristic language of freakery and 
human wonder. But, she proposes, it was not until the 
late 1940s in Britain when press coverage of gender 
variance switched from amusement and amazement to 
judgment and fear; and only then, claims Oram, did no- 
tions of lesbianism and transsexualism emerge as ex- 
planatory frameworks for the cross-dressing woman. 
In the book’s conclusion, Oram speculates that com- 
parative work might show that gender norms in Britain 
unfolded at a very different pace to those in the United 
States or in Europe. While Germans discussed the re- 
lations between gender variance and sexual desire from 
the very early twentieth century, the language of sexual 
deviance emerged earlier in the United States, with 
connections being made between female masculinity 
and lesbianism beginning in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Oram does not offer much in the way of an ex- 
planation for these different chronologies of gender 
and sexual variance, but her comments on English mas- 
culinity at various points in the book do offer some in- 
sights. For example, in relation to a press-fueled frenzy 
in the 1930s focused on racialized and foreign mascu- 
linities, Oram claims that white masculinities looked 
tame and unmanly in comparison to the Latin and Mid- 
dle Eastern “gigolo” heroes of popular novels and films: 
“The diminished and domesticated image of British 
masculinity between the wars—the reliable clerk in his 
cardigan, the foppish upper-class chap—could not 
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compete” (p. 96). This weakened white British male 
masculinity, also leaving the door open for the cross- 
dressed woman—the “passing man,” or the charming 
and adventurous gender crosser who found plenty of 
women ready and willing to explore other forms of de- 
sire. 

Oram’s book is well constructed and covers a lot of 
material in clear and compact manner. But there are a 
few areas where one might have hoped for more detail 
or more questions or more speculative leaps. In the 
chapter entitled “The Gigolo and Cosmopolitanism in 
the 1930’s,” for example, she writes, “The relationship 
between gender, sexuality and national identity fla- 
voured the cross-dressing story in complex ways. A 
sense of British national identity was collectively imag- 
ined in relation to both the colonized people of the em- 
pire and the foreign rivals across the channel” (p. 90). 
And while she goes on to explore the particular threat 
of French sexual excess, Oram never really digs into the 
colonial context. Here she could have consulted 
Mrinalini Sinha’s excellent Colonial Masculinity: The 
“Manly Englishman” and the “Effeminate Bengali” in the 
Late Nineteenth Century (1995) and explored the crisis 
of white English masculinity in relation to English fears 
of imperial unrest. Similarly in the chapter “Perverted 
Passions,” and particularly the section on “Murderous 
Lesbians,” Oram could have worked with Lisa Dug- 
gan’s influential Sapphic Slashers: Sex, Violence, and 
American Modernity (2001) to raise considerations 
about the relations among violence, sexuality, race, and 
class. While Duggan’s book used the murderous lesbian 
to highlight connections made within American moder- 
nity between racial violence and sexual otherness, one 
would like to hear more from Oram about the kinds of 
fears and social anxieties that these cases animated in 
Britain. 

Oram discusses only one case of a passing man who 
was black—Paul Downing in 1905—and although she 
does discuss racial minstrelsy in the chapter on gigolos, 
one feels that there is much more to say about a white 
masculinity in crisis and about black, female, and for- 
eign masculinities on the stage and in the press. At the 
same time, we could expect to hear more about the con- 
tinuities between xenophobic white male masculinities 
and the racial fears harbored by the white women pass- 
ing as men. Indeed, in relation to the case of Colonel 
Victor Barker, which Oram discusses at length, she 
omits mention of Barker’s involvement with the Na- 
tional Fascist Party in the 1920s. 

All in all, Oram has written a commendable book 
with lots of insight on the topic of gender roles and gen- 
der relations in Britain between the wars. She has also 
uncovered much new material on the lives of working- 
class passing men and on the reception of their stories 
by the general public via the popular press. But the 
book does not push its own conclusions very far beyond 
received wisdom on modern British sexual culture, and 
one is left with more than a few questions about the 
relationship between inverts and passing men, about 
emergent lesbian cultures and emergent transgender- 
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ism, about race and masculinity, and about sexuality 
and gender variance. As a survey of female to male 
cross-gender behavior, however, it offers a rich com- 
pendium of stories for scholars to ponder. 

JUDITH HALBERSTAM 

University of Southern California 


VINCENT J. Pitts. Henri IV of France: His Reign and Age. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. 
xvi, 477. $45.00. 


The 400th anniversary of Henri IV’s assassination is 
commemorated this year. That serves as one justifica- 
tion for this new and substantial biographical study of 
the first Bourbon king of France, the first in English for 
twenty-five years. Vincent J. Pitts sticks closely to his 
brief, concentrating on the narrative thrust. The result 
is not quite “life and times,” more “life and events.” The 
book is a galloping history for the general public, in 
which the author displays an eye for striking quotation 
and a narrative historian’s sense of the dramatic. Sup- 
porting the narrative is a good knowledge of the printed 
sources of the period and some immersion in relevant 
manuscript materials. Pitts offers a shrewd assessment 
of the politics of the moment, nowhere more so than in 
the last chapter of the book, which effectively draws the 
reader into the crescendo of tension that surrounded 
the moment of the king’s assassination on Friday, May 
14, 1610. The biography also takes seriously the sev- 
enteen years before 1589, when Henri de Bourbon was 
king of Navarre (five chapters) as compared with the 
twenty-one years afterward when he was king of France 
(seven chapters). The downside, however, is that there 
is almost nothing by way of overall assessment of the 
king’s contribution to the French ancien régime, no eval- 
uation of what he thought he was about, and precious 
little notion of what made him such a remarkable figure. 
These are the stuff of the debates about Henri IV, of 
course, and the historiography of the reign is one in 
which real debate has often been masked by post facto 
Bourbon adulation of someone who, in comparison 
with the majority of his Bourbon successors, had a re- 
markable capacity to convey human warmth and charm. 
Pitts signposts where such debates might exist while at 
the same time he gently and prudently tiptoes round 
them. The result is somewhat emaciated history. Was 
Henri IV a “foundational” king, someone who in some 
way or other established the absolute monarchy on new 
or reshaped foundations? Or was he a “transitional pol- 
itics” character, mediating between different groups 
and actors, finding a royalist rhetoric that was capable 
of uniting different aspirations and numbing the recent 
bruising experiences of civil war? This book leaves us 
to ask and answer those kinds of questions for our- 
selves. Each chapter begins with some well-chosen and 
often contradictory assessments of the king’s role and 
intentions. These are sometimes the only indication to 
the reader that the king’s reputation was the subject of 
contemporary hesitations, doubts, and criticism—ones 
that went much deeper and broader than the result of 
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his famous “perilous leap” of 1593 (a further moment 
in the king’s life where Pitts makes good use of the dra- 
matic tension implicit in the narrative). Especially in 
the period before 1598, the complex events of the 
French Civil Wars tend to overwhelm the subject. We 
learn next to nothing of the king’s Protestant education 
and formation, although a good case could have been 
made for a kind of residual royalist providentialism in 
the king’s discourse as a result. Much more could have 
been done with the detailed and remarkable records of 
the little Protestant court at Nérac, which, despite the 
fire in the relevant archives in the early years of the 
twentieth century, remain largely intact. Once Henri 
became king of France, the royalist image-makers took 
over, especially after 1598, so that it is often difficult to 
disentangle myth and reality. Pitts tends to rely some- 
what heavily on contemporary royalist memorialists 
(especially Pierre de l’Estoile) and the foreign ambas- 
sadorial reports of the carefully choreographed first 
Bourbon court. This was a world where the king and his 
close confidants insisted (understandably, in the con- 
text of the sensitivity of the abjuration from Catholicism 
in 1593) that the royal conscience was an arcanum into 
which the eyes of common mortals should not pry. Sim- 
ilarly the royal heart and libido were not for close in- 
spection either. Contemporaries were treated instead 
to royal propaganda that implied openness and frank- 
ness even as his discourse told them that absolute obe- 
dience was what truly mattered—actions counted 
louder than fruitless discussion. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the dynamics of the first Bourbon’s reign 
have remained a subject of debate. Pitt’s biography tells 
us what happened but fails to answer the larger ques- 
tions. 

MARK GREENGRASS 

University of Sheffield 


DENA GoopMaANn. Becoming a Woman in the Age of Let- 
ters. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 386. 
Cloth $79.95, paper $29.95. 


When we think of eighteenth-century women letter 
writers, our ideas are shaped by an iconography defined 
by such painters as Francois Boucher, Jean-Baptiste 
Greuze, and Jean-Honoré Fragonard, and a novelistic 
tradition comprising Montesquieu, Francoise de Graf- 
figny, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and Pierre Choderlos de 
Laclos. In this book Dena Goodman offers a counter- 
narrative to that understanding. In her story, women 
letter writers were not the objects of male love and de- 
sire, passive subjects destined to endure absence. She 
recounts instead how a new, modern woman emerged 
in France, a woman who cannot be explained by the 
narrative representing women either as frivolous, plea- 
sure-seeking members of a decadent ancien régime or as 
virtuous, republican, and maternal citizens. 

In eighteenth-century France, increasing numbers of 
elite women were writing letters, a practice that shaped 
the meaning of modern womanhood, claims Goodman. 
To understand this phenomenon, it is to women’s real 
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letters, not to the letter novel (even those written by 
women), that Goodman turns in this rich account of 
how women came to know themselves as modern sub- 
jects through writing. Writing prepared women for life 
in a world where families were dispersed, accomplish- 
ment competed with birth, social mobility was assumed, 
and motherhood was a career. In this world, argues 
Goodman, epistolarity was becoming the most impor- 
tant medium for women’s aspirations. 

A first chapter analyzes how the iconographic tradi- 
tion of letter writing in genre painting gendered “inner 
life” as feminine. Through insightful commentary, 
Goodman shows how these paintings occluded the his- 
torical phenomenon of letter writing, creating instead 
an imaginary world that depicted nothing so much as 
male desire at work, visible through the image of an 
epistolary woman designed to figure desire for the ab- 
sent other. This figure, infused with Rousseauian and 
Greuzean erotics, is the one Goodman strips away from 
letter writing to reveal a complex of social, intellectual, 
and material practices in which women were engaged, 
practices that made them modern. 

Girls’ training in letter writing is the subject of three 
subsequent chapters. In the liminal space of convents 
through which girls passed to become women and 
mothers, girls were taught to socialize in a female world 
through writing, forging bonds of friendship and family. 
Through letters, mothers participated in their chil- 
dren’s education, imparting the social knowledge and 
values they would need to navigate in the world as 
adults. In an insightful discussion of penmanship and 
orthography, Goodman shows how the letter func- 
tioned as the material sign of that knowledge and those 
values, and thus why women’s writing had to be disci- 
plined. Since their writing was the medium of feeling, 
women were allowed to spell as they felt, especially be- 
cause, not having been taught Latin, they could not be 
expected to spell correctly. Increasingly though, women 
were called to become self-conscious about their writ- 
ing, disciplined by educators who would train them to 
write naturally and thus, argues Goodman, provide 
them with greater cultural agency. In yet another richly 
suggestive chapter, Goodman deftly analyzes the myr- 
iad texts—treatises, novels, and manuals—that under- 
pinned common assumptions about gender and writing, 
texts that shaped girls’ education and their epistolary 
practices. The natural female voice that girls learned to 
write was less and less that of eighteenth-century men 
of letters, who nonetheless continued to claim to ex- 
press that voice. 

The following two chapters treat women’s letter writ- 
ing from the perspective of material history. Partici- 
pants in a modern world in the making, eighteenth-cen- 
tury women were becoming increasingly active in 
commerce and consumption. These practices involved 
taste and fashion, practices that Goodman reads as pro- 
viding women with opportunities to use their knowl- 
edge and judgment, and thus to make choices and assert 
agency. Letter writing, involving the acquisition of epis- 
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tolary paraphernalia such as paper, pens, and writing 
desks, was one such opportunity. 

The closing chapter offers rich close readings of sets 
of letters written by four women. Skillfully bringing 
these letter writers to life, Goodman shows how letter 
writing created for them a private space of reflection, 
self-expression, and autonomy. These women’s letters 
reveal an understanding of marriage that allowed them 
freedom and happiness in a world where an old system 
based on kin and patronage still coexisted with one 
shaped by family values celebrated by Rousseau. 

This book repeatedly invokes a modernity for which 
letter writing prepared women by expanding their ho- 
rizons and creating a space of freedom. Its title echoes 
Simone de Beauvoir’s celebrated claim, “one is not 
born a woman, one becomes one.” Quibbling, one 
might wonder whether the emancipatory modernizing 
narrative of becoming that underpins Goodman’s nar- 
rative serves to essentialize writing, a practice that else- 
where can imprison as much as it is said here to liberate. 
But this quibble takes nothing away from the insightful, 
variegated, and fresh understanding that Goodman 
provides of women writing in the eighteenth century. 

DaniEL BREWER 
University of Minnesota 


WILLIAM DovLeE. Aristocracy and Its Enemies in the Age 
of Revolution. New York: Oxford University Press. 
2009. Pp. viii, 371. $60.00. 


D. M. G. SUTHERLAND. Murder in Aubagne: Lynching, 
Law, and Justice during the French Revolution. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xvii, 316. 
$95.00. 


These two imaginative studies advance important ar- 
guments about the revolutionary origins of modern de- 
mocracy. William Doyle treats the aristocratic order 
and its triumphant opponents on a grand scale, focusing 
on revolutionary France’s legislative debates and the 
triumph of democratic equality. Under D. M. G. Suth- 
erland’s well-focused microscope the ghastly violence 
with which one small town experienced the great rev- 
olution reveals troubling connections to notions of pop- 
ular sovereignty. 

Doyle’s aristocrats were a fractious bunch, engaged 
in invidious comparisons of titles, the length of lin- 
eages, the financial advantageousness of marriages, and 
social roles, ceaselessly upholding their honor by de- 
nying the claims of others. They deployed a variety of 
justifications—aristocracy was the natural order of 
things, as demonstrated by how widely it was found; it 
was a training ground for martial excellence; it provided 
a vital counterweight to royal power. But each argu- 
ment could and did suggest a counterargument as the 
new United States seemed on its way to doing just fine 
without a nobility and European monarchs elsewhere 
sought to rein in their nobles; as noble-led French 
armed forces failed; and as royal despotism seemed on 
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the increase. Some of the emerging and increasingly 
wide-ranging critiques of nobility were penned by no- 
bles. In a particularly interesting chapter, Doyle shows 
how French debates about America, and especially 
about the Society of the Cincinnati, opened up funda- 
mental questions about whether a nobility was a useful 
thing to have, an especially devastating question in an 
era when its defenders were prone to invoke social util- 
ity. 

As France entered revolution, the claims of noble ad- 
vantage, from tax exemptions to privileged access to of- 
fice, and the closely associated seigneurial rights, came 
under attack. Some nobles were conspicuous among the 
attackers, others complained, and still others kept their 
heads down as they hoped for better days. The more 
vocal or dramatic the resistance by some, the more 
sweeping was the revolutionary attack on all. Intransi- 
gent noble militancy in émigré ranks (a smallish pro- 
portion of all nobles), helped trigger radical measures 
of property seizure and sale. Not that the émigrés were 
any more united than the nobility as a whole: to the old 
divisions, persisting in exile, were added debates about 
who caused the revolution, and there were new sources 
of invidious distinction: those early to emigrate versus 
the latecomers, those who emigrated for this reason 
rather than that. 

The Napoleonic effort to create a hierarchical order 
organized around gradations of power conferred by 
government service and personal wealth led to the ef- 
fort to bring in those nobles who wished to be included, 
creating yet another arena for them to compete with 
each other. But however well some nobles did in Na- 
poleonic or Restoration attempts at formal hierarchy, 
in the long run, the loss of wealth and privilege and 
corporate identity made noble descent increasingly an 
irrelevance in the democratizing centuries ahead. 

Doyle has made many distinguished contributions to 
our understanding of the range of noble views and ac- 
tions in his earlier work on the late Old Regime judi- 
ciary, venality, and the onset of revolution. He has 
drawn deeply on this knowledge here to take us through 
the pamphlet and legislative debates and the memoirs 
and diaries of those who were engaged in the conflicts 
of the revolutionary years as well as those just hoping 
to get through tough times. Challenges to privilege, no- 
bles, and nobility from below make their appearance, 
but Doyle’s spotlight is usually on nobles themselves or 
the holders of power in the revolutionary order. The 
rather tragic threads that run through the work are the 
arguments that a small number of highly visible noble 
resistors triggered the broadest and deepest of the rev- 
olutionary assaults and the frequency with which nobles 
were among the most effective critics of nobility. But 
there is perhaps also an implied cautionary moral. As 
late as the eve of revolution, even critics hardly imag- 
ined a world without these squabbling seekers of ad- 
vantage in a largely taken-for-granted inegalitarian 
view of how human societies must necessarily be orga- 
nized. Are the assumptions of the triumphant demo- 
cratic order in which we live any better secured? 
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Sutherland begins with three murdered bodies in 
southern France in 1795. His investigation into who 
they were, who killed them, and why takes him deep 
into the social conflicts of one small Provencal town in 
revolution. It looks beyond that town at the surround- 
ing region and at the national context as well. And it 
raises important questions about some of the meanings 
of democracy as revealed in the violence that was a con- 
sequence of political rivalries. Sutherland depicts a lo- 
cal scene of overlapping tensions. There were conflicts 
between peasants and those who lived from invest- 
ments. There were important issues under debate, es- 
pecially taxation, seigneurial rights, and the control of 
local government. But local people were united and di- 
vided as well by ties of neighborhood or by which pen- 
itent association one belonged to. 

Around Aubagne, Jacobinism was a popular move- 
ment drawing on peasants and people from the poorer 
parts of town. But anti-Jacobins soon were organizing, 
too, and formed their own broad movement. Elections 
were occasions for both sides to mobilize, but so was a 
local olive festival that one side promoted and the other 
attempted to suppress. When they could, one side or 
the other appealed to more distant players like the dis- 
trict government in Marseille or the National Assem- 
bly. Shifts in regional or national politics had great con- 
sequences locally. But the local and regional scenes 
were not smaller scale versions of the national one. 
Marseille-based Jacobin radicalism was significant be- 
yond Thermidor. One theme that seems to run through 
Sutherland’s account is that both Jacobins and anti-Ja- 
cobins could hope for change at the regional or national 
levels that would enable them to call on external sup- 
port in their local battles. Sutherland shows Provence 
to have been a pretty violent place even before there 
was any threat from foreign armies, often held to be a 
major trigger of both popular and state violence in the 
French Revolution. The “murder in Aubagne” of the 
title refers narrowly to a specific series of killings that 
frames the work, but also more broadly to the waves of 
vigilantism and barely legalized trials that generated an 
elevated body count. 

At various points either side might identify itself with 
the virtuous people, decry the inadequate action of the 
authorities, and organize violent attacks on their ene- 
mies. The action (and inaction) of officials is depicted 
with great insight and complexity. Those officials are 
often looking the other way when they favor the per- 
petrators of violence, but at points are carrying out their 
own violent policies, and at still other points are con- 
cerned to recover control of violence from the locals. 
Sutherland is at great pains to establish the differing 
social bases and views of the two camps, which lends a 
poignant irony to his demonstration that in the spiral of 
mutual violence they not only acted in many ways alike 
but even found the same kinds of self-justification. That 
justification was, Sutherland contends, a specifically 
democratic one: the direct, immediate action of the 
people against dangerous enemies had a higher author- 
ity than the procedural rules of courts or even the laws 
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and regulations issued by elected representatives in na- 
tional government or local bodies. Dragging someone 
away from jail was a statement that the acting crowd was 
stronger than even the new officialdom. 

Building his account from a masterful command of 
detail, Sutherland is equally convincing in explaining 
local factions, regional struggles, and national contexts. 
It is a major and deeply original contribution to un- 
derstanding the French Revolution’s violence. 

JOHN MARKOFF 
University of Pittsburgh 


HELENA RosENBLATT. Liberal Values: Benjamin Con- 
stant and the Politics of Religion. (Ideas in Context, num- 
ber 92.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 2008. 
Pp. xiii, 275. $99.00. 


Historians and political philosophers rediscovered 
France’s liberal tradition in the 1980s. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Francois Guizot, and the Doctrinaires 
were prime beneficiaries of the trend, but so too was 
Benjamin Constant (1767-1830). Constant’s impas- 
sioned defense of the private sphere against state en- 
croachments was his principal claim to fame, and it was 
a claim that served more than one purpose. What he 
had to say against the soul-forming ambitions of Jaco- 
bins could be turned against communists, would-be Ja- 
cobins of the present day; and Constant’s brief for in- 
dividualism and free enterprise could be cited in 
justification of dismantling the institutional citadels of 
the postwar welfare state. These are not Helena Rosen- 
blatt’s concerns, although, as will be seen, she has her 
own presentist preoccupations. The present at stake for 
her, however, is not so much the Margaret Thatcher 
and Ronald Reagan 1980s as the era of religious in- 
tolerance post-9/11. 

Rosenblatt does ample justice to Constant, the critic 
of modern-day statism. As a young Swiss transplanted 
to France, Constant managed to land himself a provin- 
cial job working for the Directory. In that capacity, he 
had occasion to impose the regime’s dechristianizing 
agenda on a recalcitrant local populace. Constant 
learned from the experience how futile it was for states 
to attempt to manufacture citizens, and subsequent 
years of Bonapartist tyranny drove the point home. 
True, in the name of public order, Constant at first wel- 
comed Napoleon’s 1799 coup, but he soon recognized 
his mistake and swung into opposition. By Rosenblatt’s 
account, it was hard experience that taught Constant to 
reject state meddling in the private domain. 

But what was so important about the private sphere 
in the first place? This is where Rosenblatt’s discussion 
takes an interesting turn. The private for Constant 
meant in part economic activity. He was always a de- 
fender of private property and laissez-faire. It was also 
the domain of emotion, and this too was a subject dear 
to Constant. He was the author of Adolphe (1816), the 
tale of a melancholy young man whose erotic attach- 
ments and chronic indecision prevent him from plung- 
ing into the serious business of life. Yet most of all, 
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Rosenblatt argues, the private for Constant was the do- 
main of religion. 

Constant was born a Protestant; he worked and lived 
in Protestant Germany and paid visits there; and his 
paramour of many years, Madame de Staél, was a ger- 
manophile herself and author of a substantial work, De 
l’Allemagne (1813), which vaunted the intellectual and 
moral qualities of life across the Rhine. Providence had 
implanted in every heart, Constant believed, a religious 
impulse that sought out the good. The quest for moral 
improvement was conducted in part through an exam- 
ination of conscience and in part through what Con- 
stant called “free inquiry,” the pursuit of truth guided 
at once by reason and humankind’s inner ethical com- 
pass. The outward trappings of religion—church orga- 
nization and ritual practice—were of secondary impor- 
tance, changeable and evolving forms that adjusted 
themselves in step with the progress of humanity’s eth- 
ical sense. Humanity in the present day had attained the 
stage of commercial civilization, and Constant had little 
doubt which religious form was most in tune with hu- 
manity’s current moral condition: liberal Protestant- 
ism. Liberal Protestantism sanctioned the search for 
moral perfection through self-scrutiny; it did not fetish- 
ize outmoded dogmas and rituals; and not least of all, 
it placed free inquiry front and center. 

The appeal of liberal Protestantism to Constant, 
however, lay not just in its enabling of humanity’s moral 
progress but also in its endorsement of principles con- 
ducive to a freer public life. Debate and the exchange 
of ideas, these were what free inquiry was all about, but 
they were also practices that made political liberty pos- 
sible. Liberal Protestantism then held out a double-bar- 
reled promise. It fostered the pursuit of individual 
moral perfection, but, more than that, it vouchsafed 
freedom in the public sphere. 

Keeping Constant’s liberal Protestant predilections 
in mind is critical, Rosenblatt argues, to understanding 
just where he stood in contemporary political debate. 
As might be imagined, he was no friend of Joseph de 
Maistre and Louis de Bonald, who touted a reactionary 
Catholicism out of touch with the emotional and moral 
requirements of the modern age. He had little more 
liking for the materialist doctrines of the Idéologues, 
who took self-interest, rather than ethical seeking, to be 
the wellspring of human action. And, of course, statist 
doctrines of all kinds were anathema to Constant. 
Guizot, liberal though he was, looked to the state as an 
instrument to manage opinion. This was not to Con- 
stant’s taste, nor was the administrative outlook of 
Henri de Saint-Simon and the young Auguste Comte, 
who looked on politics not as the arena of human free- 
dom but as an impediment complicating the rational 
organization of industrial life. Rosenblatt’s book is a 
reading not just of Constant but of the moral and po- 
litical arguments that patterned the thinking of an en- 
tire era, and this is one of the book’s greatest strengths. 

Constant was a complicated man, and religion was 
just one part of a multifaceted persona. He led an ex- 
travagant private life. There were affairs, duels, and 
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gambling debts. Adolphe was understood by readers— 
and for good reason—to be a roman a clef. For serious- 
minded contemporaries, all this was proof of Constant’s 
unreliable character. It might be more correct to say 
that he was very much a man of the Romantic age, 
which raises an interesting question that Rosenblatt 
does not address. What was the relationship between 
Constant the liberal and Constant the Romantic, be- 
tween his politics and his aesthetics? 

Rosenblatt’s book, however, is not a literary history 
but an analysis of Constant’s political thought. That still 
leaves a pair of questions unanswered, one theoretical 
and one practical. For all Constant’s liberalism, he was 
never much of a democrat. He favored a property-based 
franchise which excluded most citizens from the kind of 
participation he so much valued. The founding fathers 
of nineteenth-century French liberalism—and this in- 
cludes Guizot and Tocqueville—did not much care for 
the rough-and-tumble of democratic politics. It is easy 
enough to imagine why, but it would be interesting to 
know Rosenblatt’s take on the problem. On the prac- 
tical end, there is the puzzle of Constant’s record as a 
political actor. He held a provincial appointment under 
the Directory. After the 18th Brumaire coup, which he 
backed, he wangled an appointment to the Tribunat. 
He took a disliking to Napoleon’s authoritarian and 
clerical ways, however, making himself noxious enough 
that Napoleon had him purged. It is no surprise then to 
find Constant in 1814, with Napoleon now on the way 
out, maneuvering to install a constitutional monarchy. 
Yet, when Bonaparte returned during the Hundred 
Days, the anti-Bonapartist Constant did not scruple to 
accept an appointment to the Conseil d’état from an 
ex-emperor he so much execrated. Post-1815, Constant 
remained in public life, winning multiple mandates to 
the Chambre des députés thanks in part, as Rosenblatt 
notes, to his skills as a “great constituency man.” He 
then went on to back the Revolution of July 1830, dying 
that following December unhappy with the inadequate 
liberalism of the new regime. To many, Constant would 
appear the consummate opportunist. Rosenblatt is in- 
clined to see him as naive. He was no doubt someone 
who hankered for the political limelight, a man whose 
egotism led him, if not to betray his principles, then to 
play fast and loose with them. That too was Constant. 

This is not the image, though, that Rosenblatt want 
to leave the reader with. She sees Constant, and all the 
evidence backs her up in this conclusion, as an unbend- 
ing paladin of the freedom of religion. He believed in 
toleration and the quest for moral perfection that lay at 
the core of all faith. This credo was Constant’s and it 
is one, Rosenblatt implies, that religion-obsessed re- 
publics in the dawning twenty-first century, whether 
French or American, would do well to attend to. 

Puitip NorD 
Princeton University 


ANNELIEN DE Dun. French Political Thought from Mon- 
tesquieu to Tocqueville: Liberty in a Levelled Society? 
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(Ideas in Context, number 89.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 2008. Pp. viii, 212. $99.00. 


In this stimulating and important book, Annelien de 
Dijn argues that “aristocratic liberalism” constituted 
one of the most vibrant and historically significant po- 
litical discourses in nineteenth-century France. Aristo- 
cratic liberals feared that the social leveling of the mod- 
ern age had negated traditional aristocratic resistance 
to central power, leaving liberty constantly under 
threat. In response, they looked to “intermediary bod- 
ies”’—“often envisioned as an aristocracy, but not nec- 
essarily so”—to safeguard liberty (p. 5). 

The core principles and lexicon of aristocratic liber- 
alism were first sketched by Montesquieu in the middle 
of the eighteenth century before being transformed by 
a series of major and minor thinkers in the nineteenth 
century. In The Spirit of the Laws (1748), Montesquieu 
claimed that monarchy would be the most stable form 
of government and the most likely to preserve liberty if 
a hereditary, landowning nobility was institutionalized 
as an intermediary power. After briefly detailing this 
“invention of aristocratic liberalism,” de Dijn’s narra- 
tive jumps ahead to the Bourbon Restoration of 1814— 
1815, when “aristocratic liberalism 4 la Montesquieu” 
was revived by royalist writers such as Charles Cottu, 
Joseph Fiévée, Nicolas Bergasse, and Louis Simonde, 
who argued that “liberty could not exist in a society 
without an aristocracy” acting as an intermediary power 
(p. 44). Restoration liberals such as Benjamin Constant 
and Pierre-Paul Royer-Collard also believed that some 
form of intermediary power was necessary to preserve 
liberty, but rejected the nobility—and thus the royalists’ 
version of aristocratic liberalism—as obsolete in the 
modern society of equals. Restoration liberalism, how- 
ever, was not a homogeneous body of thought. Charles 
Dunoyer propounded a laissez-faire liberalism, Con- 
stant a “neo-republican” version, and Prosper de 
Barante, Francois Guizot, and Charles de Rémusat 
sought to bring a new “natural aristocracy” to the po- 
litical forefront. Following the July Revolution of 1830 
that installed the Orléanist dynasty on France’s throne, 
Guizot and likeminded liberals ascended to power. Or- 
léanist liberalism provides the context for de Dijn’s 
reading of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica, the most sustained treatment of any thinker or text 
in the book. In fact, de Dijn argues that Democracy in 
America “was to a large extent written as a critique of 
Orléanist liberalism” (pp. 135-136). She also posits a 
strong difference between its two volumes, published in 
1835 and 1840, respectively. The first resembled Con- 
stant’s “neo-republican” liberalism while the second 
echoed the aristocratic liberalism of the Restoration 
royalists. Indeed, volume two, she writes, “was in many 
ways inspired” by the Restoration royalists’ strident cri- 
tique of democracy and celebration of “the aristocratic 
type of society” (pp. 148-149). De Dijn’s treatment of 
France’s greatest liberal thinker stands as the culmi- 
nation of her argument, but she nonetheless extends 
her case in a final chapter arguing that there was an 
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important strand of aristocratic liberalism well into the 
Second Empire. 

De Dijn’s interpretive method stands squarely within 
the “Cambridge School” of intellectual history: context 
provides the key to unlocking texts’ meanings. “Con- 
text” in this book for the most part means arguing 
against political adversaries. Montesquieu’s aristo- 
cratic liberalism “must be understood in the first in- 
stance as a critique of the republican paradigm” (p. 27); 
the Restoration royalists aimed their arguments against 
the republican legacy of the French Revolution; Res- 
toration liberals were primarily responding to their roy- 
alist adversaries; Orléanists to republicans; and 
Tocqueville, as mentioned above, to Orléanist liberal- 
ism. Such an approach undoubtedly offers a rich her- 
meneutic tool for reading texts, but it can leave the im- 
pression that the different thinkers studied arrived at 
their political philosophies more by what they were 
against than by any more positive values. 

This book’s greatest strength is that it brings to life 
the writings of a good number of frequently neglected 
thinkers, notably the Restoration royalists, and in so 
doing provides a rich context that reveals important 
new insights regarding luminaries such as Constant and 
Tocqueville. Any book that addresses such a wide range 
of thinkers will of course provoke disagreement in spe- 
cific instances. The discrepancy between the two vol- 
umes of Democracy in America, for example, seems 
overstated to this reviewer. The book’s biggest flaw, 
however, is that it is too brief given the purview of its 
topic. 194 pages is simply not enough for such a sweep- 
ing story. Analyses are tantalizingly short, whether or 
not the meaning of liberty for the different thinkers in 
question might have changed is underscrutinized, and 
the rather eventful sixty-six years between the publica- 
tion of The Spirit of the Laws (1748) and the Restoration 
(1814) is dealt with in seven pages. This criticism not- 
withstanding, this book succeeds in its principle goal: 
“aristocratic liberalism” will surely take its place in the 
standard narrative of nineteenth-century French polit- 
ical thought. 

ANDREW JAINCHILL 
Queen’s University 


Lupovic FROBERT. Les canuts, ou la démocratie turbu- 
lente: Lyon, 1831-1834. Paris: Editions Tallandier. 
2009. Pp. 224. €25.00. 


The silkworkers (canuts) of Lyon, their insurrections in 
November 1831 and April 1834, and the emergence of 
mutuellisme (mutual aid organizations, illegal and thus 
basically secret) and republican politics in what was 
then France’s second city have been the subject of a 
good many studies. Among them are Fernand Rude’s 
Les Révoltes des canuts, 1831-1834 (1977, 1982), Robert 
J. Bezucha’s The Lyon Uprising of 1834: Social and Po- 
litical Conflict in the Early July Monarchy (1974), and 
George J. Sheridan’s The Social and Economic Foun- 
dations of Association among the Silk Weavers of Lyons, 
1852-1870 (1981). In the second insurrection, the ca- 
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nuts poured down the Croix-Rousse—that massive hill 
with its traboules, the passageways between and through 
buildings that served to keep the silk dry—with banners 
that shouted out “Live free or die fighting!” Many silk 
weavers bravely did the latter, even if the first time 
around the insurgents managed to hold onto virtually 
the entire city for ten days. Lyon’s silk industry enriched 
the merchant-manufacturers of the city, even in tough 
economic times that followed the July Revolution of 
1830—seemingly a victory of “the people” that really 
was not—made worse when in 1832 cholera tore 
through France’s second city, as most everywhere else. 
The fabrique and the workers in the hierarchy of skill 
suffered, with the piece-rate falling, as many of the 
30,000 tall Jacquard looms fell silent. 

L’Echo de la Fabrique, founded in October 1831, sev- 
eral weeks before the first insurrection, has long been 
considered the first working-class newspaper. The self- 
proclaimed organ of the canuts, it was an important part 
of the “creative democracy” (p. 177) of the canuts. Last- 
ing into 1835, it became “une arme nouvelle, formidable” 
(p. 119). Ludovic Frobert, a specialist on political econ- 
omy and the French press, presents the first focused 
study of the newspaper. He uses L’Echo as a prism to 
understand /es canuts lyonnais (chefs d’atelier and com- 
pagnons), as they tried to defend artisanal silk manu- 
facturing and thus their autonomy against the threat of 
further “mechanization, specialization and concentra- 
tion” (p. 169) during the highly contentious early years 
of the July Monarchy. The very existence of the fabrique 
seemed menaced. L’Echo described the declining con- 
ditions of work confronting the canuts, denounced the 
fact that the Conseil des prud’hommes was weighted 
against them, considered ways of usefully reorganizing 
the fabrique, provided accounts of work stoppages, de- 
fended the dignity of the canuts, and, increasingly, that 
of all workers. The paper denounced those who ex- 
ploited workers (the merchant-manufacturers) or de- 
fended those who did, such as Saint-Marc Girardin, 
who famously claimed in December 1831 that “the bar- 
barians who threaten society are not in the Caucasus or 
the steppes of the Tartary but in the faubourgs of our 
manufacturing cities.” Amid increasing calls for social 
equality and insistence that proletarians were “the 
foundation of the social edifice” (p. 54), a banquet cel- 
ebrating the first anniversary of the founding of the 
newspaper proclaimed a “féte prolétaire.” This excellent 
analytical study brings to life a dramatic time. More- 
over, Frobert has worked to make the newspaper, a fan- 
tastic resource for historians, available online. 

Frobert provides a close, informed, and fascinating 
reading of the pages (3,000) of the ee dra- 
matic history. He divides the existence of L’Echo de la 
Fabrique into three periods, each corresponding to one 
lengthy chapter: “Une feuille tout industriel”; “Le journal 
de la ‘caste prolétaire”’; and “L ’Echo du Mutuellisme.” 
Frobert effectively presents the convergence of Saint- 
Simonianism (insisting on the benefits of technological 
progress while underlining the difference between 
“producers” and “non-producers”) and the develop- 
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ment of republicanism. Political emancipation increas- 
ingly was seen as necessary in order to achieve eco- 
nomic reforms, as reflected in a fascinating debate in 
L’Echo de la Fabrique in 1832, when the newspaper took 
up the banner of republicanism, despite the doubts of 
some canuts that republicans would leave the “social 
question” secondary in their efforts. Through all, we 
follow the influence of Marius Chastaing (and Antoine 
Vidal, the first editor-in-chief), not a canut but a re- 
publican lawyer who guided L’Echo beginning in Au- 
gust 1832, and used the poems and songs of local re- 
publican poets to evoke the moral dignity of the canuts. 
As L’Echo became a forum for debates on the political 
economy in a time of intense reflection, Frobert mar- 
shals the interpretations of the British observers (whose 
already enormous factories and mechanization were 
viewed by the fabrique as ominous portents) John Stuart 
Mill, Jeremy Bentham, and John Bowring as they con- 
sidered the challenges of growth, decline, and the in- 
creasing explosion of work out of the Croix-Rousse fau- 
bourg and into the countryside. 

Readers not familiar with Lyon and its silk industry 
and the two insurrections may regret that much is as- 
sumed. Essential context is only briefly provided in the 
introduction, with further references here and there: 
the social geography of Lyon and particularly the fau- 
bourg of the Croix-Rousse (which would be annexed to 
the city in 1852); the timeless struggle between Lyon’s 
“federalist pretentions,” as state prefects like to put it, 
seeing in it precocious republicanism, and the Parisian- 
centered state; and even the Revolution of 1830 itself, 
which played a crucial role in the evolution of radical 
politics. This led to a remarkable period of political and 
social contention—and indeed a subsequent insurrec- 
tion in Paris—that was part of the revolutionary pro- 
cess. A law following the second insurrection restricted 
the creation of associations and another restricting 
freedom of the press followed the attempted assassi- 
nation of King Louis-Philippe in July 1835. Inside foot- 
notes identify significant terms (Society of the Friends 
of the People) and important people (Casimir Perier) 
in the compelling story. 

But no matter. L’Echo de la Fabrique provides a fas- 
cinating entry into the Lyon silk industry and the trou- 
bled world of the canuts during the first years of the July 
Monarchy, as well as into the publishing strategies of 
early nineteenth-century journalists. The world of the 
gOnes—the canuts—has long-since disappeared, even if 
some of their favorite dishes remain staples in Lyon’s 
brasseries and bouchons. The silkworkers’ struggles, and 
their remarkable accomplishments, are central in the 
collective memory of Lyon, and in the history of large- 
scale industrialization. 

JOHN MERRIMAN 
Yale University 


WILLA Z. SILVERMAN. The New Bibliopolis: French Book 
Collectors and the Culture of Print, 1880-1914. (Studies 
in Book and Print Culture, number 21.) Buffalo, N.Y.: 
University of Toronto Press. 2008. Pp. xvii, 312. $75.00. 
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In an age of the Kindle and e-books, how refreshing and 
meaningful to read Willa Z. Silverman’s fascinating 
study, which so eloquently describes a time when 
printed books not only mattered but were treasured, 
sought after, and treated almost as lovers at times. Far 
from being a treatise on monomaniacal, “nebbishy” 
bookworms, Silverman sheds light on a facet of Belle 
Epoque history hitherto underdeveloped and intro- 
duces us to a colorful, eccentric, artistic, and fanatically 
driven set of bibliophiles bent on creating a haven for 
the book, a “bibliopolis,” or as one of Silverman’s sub- 
jects, Robert de Montesquiou, put it referring to the 
importance of a book’s cover, “a portal into a world of 
illusion” (p. 153). Contrary to the “Ancients,” repre- 
sented by the Société des Bibliophiles Frangais, who 
were focused on collecting old and rare books and who 
concentrated on the book as though it were a museum 
piece, the “new” bibliophiles Silverman delineates were 
passionate about books as a sign of the modern. For 
them, since books were synonymous with the excite- 
ment of the times, books needed to be perceived as “ex- 
clusive, unique, and contemporary” (p. 88). 

With great elegance and insight, Silverman intro- 
duces us to the vanguard of the Third Republic, pre— 
World War I bibliophiles, who knew that appreciating 
and collecting books could become a highly sensual, ar- 
tistic conduit. For Octave Uzanne, one of the most en- 
gaged and innovative leaders of these “moderns,” the 
latest technological or technical improvements to the 
ways books felt and looked were keys to a new form of 
“luxury book” (it is interesting to note how prescient he 
was when one considers the current wars contemporary 
book publishers are waging against “big box” stores like 
Wal-Mart that discount books to such a degree as to 
devalue their worth in the eyes of the public.) Similarly, 
de Montesquiou also viewed books not only as evolving 
artistic endeavors but as extensions of his own daily life. 
Montesquiou considered his library, which Silverman 
describes in sensual detail, as the “mirror of [his] soul.” 
Although Montesquiou actually wrote his novels in a 
spartan room void of any decoration, the library was the 
room where he could luxuriate in the pleasure of read- 
ing and savor books as art objects. As Silverman re- 
counts, “With its glistening, lacquered leather walls and 
peacock-eye motif, this library was meant to stimulate 
the intellectual work and inspiration associated with 
writing and reading” (p. 155), and as his contemporary 
Edmond de Goncourt remarked, the rest of the rooms 
in Montesquiou’s house were also arranged “like the 
chapters of a book” (p. 157). In her intricate and ex- 
tremely well-documented narratives of these engaged 
bibliophiles, Silverman touches upon how they had to 
maintain a delicate balance between a perceived fetish- 
ization of the book, which they considered bibelots or 
little objects on the one hand, and their appreciation of 
the book as filled with texts they savored on the other. 
Silverman does an extraordinary job of chronicling the 
intensity of the Parisian literary world at that time 
through its polemics, journals, salons, and literary dis- 
coveries. 
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In her last chapter, “The Enemies of Books? Women 
and the Bibliophilic Imagination,” Silverman delves 
into the role of women within a male-dominated bib- 
liophilic tradition in France. As most of the bibliophiles 
Silverman writes about were bachelors, it is not surpris- 
ing that they perceived women as “the bibliophile’s 
hell” (p. 164) since they treated their own books as lov- 
ers, wives, or objects of fantasies. Yet what is truly fas- 
cinating in Silverman’s study is the progressive femi- 
nization of the exclusive male club of bibliophiles who 
were so wrapped up in the dreamy romance book col- 
lecting held for them that they became exceedingly 
“woman-like” themselves, appropriating many of the 
feminine characttristics they claimed to dislike. 

Silverman’s concluding chapter is particularly enter- 
taining as it describes the numerous inventions and 
imaginative technologies many of the bibliophiles came 
up with to preserve the book from extinction. Inven- 
tions such as the télectroscope and the théatrophone 
anticipated today’s audiobook, for example; yet, over a 
hundred years since the fanciful and sybaritic biblio- 
philes Silverman studies began their mission to elevate 
the book as a luxurious artistic pleasure, it is gratifying 
to know that contemporary bibliophiles are still fighting 
the fight to keep books from fading into a computer 
screen. Indeed, Silverman has written a marvelously en- 
tertaining and rich mosaic, filled with many equally en- 
riching illustrations, which will ensure that her own 
book should be an integral part of any future biblio- 
phile’s library for many years to come. 

PETER SCHULMAN 
Old Dominion University 


ROXANNE PANcHASI. Future Tense: The Culture of An- 
ticipation in France between the Wars. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 2009. Pp. xi, 203. $39.95. 


In this fascinating volume, Roxanne Panchasi seeks to 
draw salient conclusions about post-World War I 
French culture via an examination of the ways in which 
the French in the 1920s and 1930s anticipated what the 
future portended for themselves, their nation, and the 
globe. The intention is thus to explore the future as his- 
tory, as Panchasi notes explicitly at the outset. Citing 
the value of cultural anticipation as a fertile ground for 
historical study, she puts a unique twist on the well- 
established literature regarding memory and commem- 
oration, using those concepts as launching points to 
suggest that attitudes and images about the future, “a 
cultural remembrance of things not yet past” (p. 5), can 
illuminate valuable and significant lessons about inter- 
war French society. 

While fiction, film, and cultural criticism provide an 
important basis for the study, there is as well a sizeable 
quantity of material from the realms of urban and mil- 
itary planning as well as parliamentary and diplomatic 
records. The cumulative weight deriving from the in- 
tegration of such variegated sources makes for a highly 
persuasive argument. Each chapter in the text analyzes 
a distinct element of French concerns about the future: 
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the frailties and imperfections of the physical body, and 
prosthetic devices (both literal and figurative) to com- 
pensate for these shortcomings; the perils awaiting the 
capital city of Paris, whether destruction or unsightly 
architecture; a foreseen upcoming war requiring strong 
fortifications and a healthy body politic; the specter of 
Americanism; and the dangers posed to the long-held 
international primacy of the French language. In every 
case, Panchasi looks to uncover what she labels traces 
and disappearance, namely traces of the future in the 
present and, at the same time, signs of the impending 
loss of important cultural characteristics. For instance, 
the presumed edifices of the future, skyscrapers, were 
already evident in the aftermath of World War I, but 
they likewise appeared as a harbinger of the disappear- 
ance or diminution of historic sites and architecture vi- 
tal to French history and culture (strikingly illustrated 
by the reproduction of interwar photomontages depict- 
ing the anticipation of Parisian landmarks such as 
Notre Dame being dwarfed by neighboring high rises). 
As this intimates, the tension between tradition and 
modernity is another critical aspect of Panchasi’s work. 
The balancing act between the maintenance of past 
practices and cultural markers, on the one hand, and 
the onslaught of new, modern ideas and realities, on the 
other, was a vital factor that effected anxieties about the 
future held by many French in the two interwar de- 
cades. 

The focus on anticipation and the future allows Pan- 
chasi to bring fresh perspectives and insights to terrain 
that has been elucidated at length in the scholarly lit- 
erature. Her analysis of French fears of Americaniza- 
tion, for instance, is informed in part by Jacques Spitz’s 
1935 science fiction story The Agony of the Globe, the 
plot of which involves the disappearance of the United 
States (indeed, the Americas) from the planet and the 
consequent impact of that on nations such as France. 
Panchasi also addresses subjects that have been ac- 
corded scant historiographical consideration. The best 
example of this is her chapter on the consternation cre- 
ated by the potential loss of status held internationally 
by the French language. Panchasi devotes part of that 
chapter to the debates at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 over whether to accept English as an official lan- 
guage of record for the conference in addition to 
French. Most of the chapter, though, deals with French 
reactions to the emerging movement to include Espe- 
ranto among internationally recognized and utilized 
languages. Panchasi’s exploration of this issue is both 
riveting and significant, as she outlines the nature of 
French debates over this “artificial” language and its 
perceived threat to French culture, culminating in the 
French government’s prohibition of pro-Esperanto 
“propaganda” in 1922, a ban that would last until 1924. 

Among the subjects of French anticipation and un- 
ease in the 1920s and 1930s that Panchasi covers, issues 
of class and race receive relatively little attention. 
While the book treats gender-related concerns at var- 
ious points throughout the text, race and class garner 
only fleeting reference in comparison. Given the wider 
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contours of French culture in the interwar age, it may 
have been illuminating if Panchasi had incorporated to 
a greater degree French anxieties regarding colonialism 
or the blurring of class lines as a means of demonstrat- 
ing the manner in which those subjects likewise con- 
tributed to a sense of foreboding about the possibilities 
that the future held for France and the notion of 
“Frenchness.” 

This minor criticism aside, this well-written and quite 
engaging book constitutes a substantial addition to the 
cultural history of interwar France, and its innovative 
approaches and methods, not to mention its conclu- 
sions, should inspire further research on the topics 
raised within it. 

ADAM C. STANLEY 
University of Wisconsin, 
Platteville 


EtsA CAmiscioLi. Reproducing the French Race: Immi- 
gration, Intimacy, and Embodiment in the Early Twen- 
tieth Century. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
2009. Pp. xi, 227. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


In the interwar years, France agonized over its demo- 
graphic crisis; well over a million virile Frenchmen died 
on the Western Front, exacerbating France’s histori- 
cally low birth rate. Bodies were now needed not only 
for postwar economic reconstruction but also for re- 
production. Immigrants, who would come to comprise 
some seven percent of the population by 1930, were 
thus welcomed, and it was assumed that they would as- 
similate and become French—but only, Elisa Camis- 
cioli demonstrates, if they were white Europeans, not 
dark colonial subjects. In this book, Camiscioli goes far 
beyond a skillful analysis of interwar immigration dis- 
course and policies to argue that the French employed 
“embodiment” to temper the logical implications of 
their universal ideals, most importantly, the equality of 
all individuals. Embodiment, Camiscioli details, in- 
fused foreigners with particularistic and unequally de- 
sired racialized identities to justify the differential as- 
similation or exclusion of immigrants from the 
regenerated national body. 

Camiscioli begins her argument by discussing the 
flourishing of a form of “biopolitics”: interwar prona- 
talism. Pronatalists argued that France had fallen vic- 
tim to modernity; individualist couples and feminists 
were checking their reproductive capacity to the det- 
riment of the nation. To regenerate France, pronatal- 
ists exalted fecundity in the racially hygienic, traditional 
family. They projected positive values on white immi- 
grants who, they suggested, could reproduce with the 
French. The resulting hybridity would revitalize the 
race. But not all populations were equally worthy of 
such crossbreeding. Indeed, the pronatalists, Camis- 
cioli argues, “hierarchized foreigners according to their 
assimilability and potential for citizenship” (p. 35). The 
fecund and hardworking Italians and Spaniards, for ex- 
ample, placed high on the hierarchy, possessing virtues 
now lost to the too modern French. 
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French labor experts furthered this racialized hier- 
archy. They rejected the liberal economic position that 
considered all workers as equal, abstract laboring bod- 
ies. Rather, labor scientists claimed that both culture 
and race intrinsically marked the laborer, thus differ- 
entiating immigrant workers in a hierarchy of desirabil- 
ity. Jules Amar’s prewar experiments, for example, 
demonstrated that Africans and Asians did not have the 
speed or endurance of Europeans. These conclusions 
were instrumental: virtually all colonial immigrants 
who were invited, even compelled, to work in France 
during the desperate years of World War I were ex- 
pelled after the war. French officials then negotiated 
labor agreements with various European nations for 
workers: “because the French nation required both 
productive workers and potential citizens,” Camiscioli 
concludes, “a biocultural definition of belonging 
emerged which privileged white European immigrants 
at the expense of colonial subjects” (p. 73). 

Medical and race scientists, many of whom were sym- 
pathetic to eugenics, also engaged in the biopolitics of 
immigration. Underlying their discourse, Camiscioli ar- 
gues, was a belief that the white race was, paradoxically, 
both a cohesive category, distinct from the colored 
races, and a fragmented one, encompassing different 
degrees of whiteness. Scientists typically accepted that 
the French race was not pure but hybrid, the product of 
méttisage, racial mixing. Indeed, procreative sex be- 
tween the French and any other (white) European was 
considered méttisage. Rather than rejecting all mixing, 
scientists advocated the importance of racially good 
crossings—specifically between the French and West- 
ern Europeans, those possessing positive traits, not 
other Europeans, Jews, or Levantines. The former type 
of hybrid would easily assimilate, both culturally and 
physically, while the latter combinations would be de- 
generate and unassimilable, as would the issue with Af- 
rican or Asian populations. 

Even French women, whose embodiment excluded 
them from many of the fruits of universalism, suffered 
from immigration policies: since the Napoleonic Code 
of 1804, women who married foreigners had to assume 
their husband’s nationality. Thus by 1926, over six per- 
cent of the foreign population and fifteen percent of all 
foreign women were actually native-born French 
women who lost their French citizenship by marrying a 
foreigner. Feminists stridently argued that the law was 
unjust, and they expounded on traditional republican 
universal ideals of equality, individual liberty, and nat- 
ural rights to denounce the law of derivative nationality. 
Finally, in 1927, a new law was passed that allowed for 
independent nationality—but not because of feminist 
appeals to universal ideals. Rather, the new law, Ca- 
miscioli argues, developed from pronatalism, not wom- 
en’s rights. Indeed, women could keep their nationality 
because of their unique, particularistic capacity to bear 
French children and thus sustain the nation. 

French republicanism, at its best, articulates univer- 
sal ideals and a belief in the indiscriminate potential for 
assimilation. Not surprisingly, France has not lived up 
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to its lofty ideals. Camiscioli’s smart, carefully con- 
structed, thoroughly and widely documented argument 
suggests that this national failing was woven into the 
fabric of the republican dialectic between universalism 
and particularism. All too often particularism domi- 
nated, excluding many from the national body, a fact 
made all too devastatingly clear under Vichy, which, 
Camiscioli suggests, was not so discontinuous with pre- 
vious French republican history. 

Brett A. BERLINER 

Morgan State University 


CHARLES WEBSTER. Paracelsus: Medicine, Magic and 
Mission at the End of Time. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 2008. Pp. xiv, 326. $40.00 


This book consolidates eminent historian of science 
and medicine Charles Webster’s decades of research on 
the Swiss physician Theophrastus von Hohenheim, 
known as Paracelsus (1493-1541). Paracelsus has long 
proven an elusive quarry for historians of science. 
Scholars have toiled to decipher his precise contribu- 
tion to the Scientific Revolution, puzzling how this ad- 
amant devotee of empirical inquiry was even more fa- 
natically committed to mysticism, and how this pioneer 
in the chemical tradition believed in creatures interme- 
diary to men and angels. Reformation historians have 
struggled no less to identify Paracelsus’s proper signif- 
icance for their narrative. His voluminous theological 
writings present a bewildering range of arcane and fre- 
quently paradoxical beliefs that respect no orthodoxy. 
Sometimes Paracelsus invoked Neoplatonic, gnostic, 
and mystic traditions, while at other times he insisted 
upon the superiority of peasant or artisan knowledge 
and pronounced ancient wisdom inapplicable to his 
modern world. Like his medical writings, his theological 
works roil with hostility toward his contemporaries, di- 
recting the same vitriol at Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Anabaptists as at his Galenic and humanist competitors 
in the medical marketplace. 

Webster has made a career of examining paragons of 
the Scientific Revolution whose theological proclivities 
contributed to their methods and beliefs. Here, as in his 
1975 classic The Great Instauration: Science, Medicine 
and Reform 1626-1660, Webster shows that the desire 
to ameliorate the condition of mankind encouraged the 
development and spread of revolutionary natural phil- 
osophical methods. Theological inquiry directed men 
to seek divine causation in the natural world and to 
forge intellectual tools aimed toward salvation. Simi- 
larly, Webster shows how innovative thinkers fused 
magic and medicine with natural philosophy and the- 
ology to generate powerful new curative practices. 

Paracelsus’s radical empiricism, emphasis on magic, 
and profound piety make him an ideal subject for Web- 
ster. Paracelsus was above all a self-appointed prophet, 
fired by abhorrence of the “commodification” and “pro- 
fessionalization” he perceived driving physicians, 
priests, and political figures to monopolize power and 
erect capricious barriers restricting entry to their pro- 
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fessions. Paracelsus’s few publications and sprawling 
manuscripts reverberate with the conviction that he 
held an apostolic calling to heal the fissures afflicting his 
society and endangering the salvation of souls. 

Webster’s contextualization reveals Paracelsus as ex- 
emplary of the Radical Reformation, a member of the 
culture of firebrand preachers, wayward monks, and 
peasant prophets whose complexity is clumsily con- 
veyed by post-confessionalization nomenclature. But if 
Paracelsus was a conventional sort of extremist, the 
transformation he proposed possessed a hue distinct 
from contemporary scripturalist or revolutionary social 
programs. Webster differentiates Paracelsus from the 
Anabaptists, Lutherans, and other reformers toward 
whom he might express sympathy, but never devotion. 
Instead, Paracelsus sought to regenerate the body of 
humanity with cures based on the idea that spiritual and 
corporeal illness did not derive from an imbalance of 
humors, as Galenists maintained. Rather, he saw bodies 
as constituted by substances drawn from a cacophony of 
material influences streaming through the universe and 
believed it his mission to teach devotees to attract and 
repel such hidden powers. Anatomizing these forces re- 
quired rejecting conventional beliefs and building a 
new corpus of knowledge from empirical investigation 
of all substances and effects in the natural world. 

Webster argues that over his brief career, Paracelsus 
moderated his virulence to distinguish himself from 
militant enemies of the status quo. In fact, Webster 
claims, Paracelsus’s acolytes and opponents, rather 
than the man himself, stoked the controversies that 
drove the reformer from town to town and earned him 
a Faustian reputation. But if his public voice softened, 
his empirical approach to pursuing knowledge re- 
mained the cornerstone of his method. 

In Webster’s hands, Paracelsus’s empiricism and ca- 
reer emerge as neglected artifacts of the Reformation. 
Historians of science, medicine, and magic along with 
Reformation historians will benefit from this work. 
Nevertheless, elements of the volume will frustrate 
readers. The press seems to have constricted Webster’s 
pictorial program unreasonably, and the book would 
have benefitted considerably from more and higher- 
quality images, especially given the pressure Webster 
puts on interpreting those few that were included. Web- 
ster devotes little energy to describing Paracelsus’s in- 
dividual works, instead focusing on ideas within them. 
While the bewildering chronology of Paracelsus’s works 
encourages this tactic, it will leave some readers feeling 
marooned. Lengthier discussion of obscure Reformers 
would help illuminate their parallels with Paracelsus. 
Readers may wonder if Paracelsus’s alleged desire for 
publication derives more from Webster’s assumptions 
than from his subject and will find the several mentions 
of pirated editions of Paracelsus’s work intriguingly un- 
resolved. Finally, some will remain unconvinced by a 
characterization of Paracelsus as an anti-humanist who 
mastered Lucian’s satirical idiom. 

NICHOLAS POPPER 
College of William and Mary 
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ANNE IRENE Rus@y. Sexuality, Law and Legal Practice 
and the Reformation in Norway. (The Northern World: 
North Europe and the Baltic c. 400-1700 AD, Peoples, 
Economies and Cultures, number 44.) Boston: Brill. 
2009. Pp. vi, 212. $132.00. 


Anne Irene Riisgy sets out to challenge the conven- 
tional view among Norwegian historians that the Ref- 
ormation introduced radical changes in the way that 
church and state authorities in Norway dealt with ab- 
errant sexual behaviors. She contends that, on the con- 
trary, the Protestant reformers created no new sex 
crimes and made few substantial changes in the way that 
the medieval church had dealt with sex offenses since 
roughly 1250. Reformation Norway, she argues, was in 
this respect remarkably conservative both in theory and 
practice. Such changes as there were, Riisgy notes, were 
gradual and incremental. The only major innovations 
that she found in Norwegian sex law during the Ref- 
ormation were the legitimation of clerical marriage and 
the abandonment of fasting, pilgrimages, and pious 
works as punishments for sex offenses. 

To support her argument Riis@y relies on legal texts 
and records of practice. The legal texts that she employs 
are primarily Norwegian, although she does refer at 
times to Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish laws for pur- 
poses of comparison. All of these are written in the ver- 
nacular, and she scarcely mentions the Corpus iuris can- 
onici or other Latin legal texts. Her evidence for 
Norwegian legal practices in dealing with sex crimes 
emerges from records of prosecutions in regional court 
assemblies, records of fines in account rolls of fiefs and 
rental books for church property, as well as trials before 
the king and royal council. These sources furnished her 
with a total of ninety-six pre-Reformation sex cases and 
796 such cases from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Armed with these records Riis¢y proceeds to dem- 
onstrate that each major category of sex offense—adul- 
tery, fornication, prostitution, incest, rape, bestiality, 
and homosexual relations—that was punished as a 
crime during the Reformation and its aftermath had 
already been subject to criminal punishment during the 
high and later Middle Ages. She then turns to the pun- 
ishments imposed on those found guilty of each type of 
offense. Here she turns up evidence of a few modest 
innovations. Thus, for example, none of the thirty-eight 
medieval adultery cases in her records was treated as a 
capital crime, whereas at least a handful of the 180 adul- 
tery cases in the Reformation period led to death sen- 
tences. By contrast, in the only rape case from medieval 
Norway whose punishment is documented (Riis@y dis- 
covered only three medieval rape cases in her sources) 
the convicted culprit got off with a fine, albeit quite a 
substantial one. Convicted rapists in the early modern 
period may have faced much harsher consequences. 
They could, at least in theory, be executed. In the sole 
case whose outcome is known, however, the rapist was 
outlawed. Still, since this meant that he was no longer 
under the protection of the law and hence could be 
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killed with impunity, outlawry might very well lead to 
premature death. 

Toward the close of her book Riis¢y devotes four 
brief chapters to the topic of gender differences in the 
ways that Norwegians dealt with sex offenders. Overall 
Riisgy’s case records show that men were charged and 
convicted of sex offenses far more often than women: 
men were the defendants in three-quarters of adultery 
cases, eighty percent of incest cases, and more than 
ninety percent of fornication cases, for example. She 
rejects the notion that this. indicates that women were 
better able than men to restrain their sexual urges. In- 
stead she prefers the argument that women were sel- 
dom defendants in prosecutions for adultery or forni- 
cation because their husbands or fathers usually 
preferred to punish them privately and chose to bring 
charges against the male partner instead. 

Riisgy’s comparison between late medieval and Ref- 
ormation laws and practices in dealing with sex offenses 
shows persuasively that the evidence belies the conven- 
tional assumption that Norwegian reformers punished 
sex offenders, male or female, more harshly than their 
medieval predecessors had done. That assumption pre- 
sumably arose from a disinclination among Norwegian 
Reformation historians to invest substantial time and 
effort in examining the medieval evidence about these 
matters, as Riisgy has done. It does seem slightly odd, 
however, that although she dealt with the problem of 
clandestine marriage, Riisgy had so little to say about 
the medieval church’s requirement that marriages be 
celebrated publicly (in facie ecclesiae) in order to be 
licit. Indeed she passes over the distinction between lic- 
itness and validity altogether, although this was funda- 
mental to medieval matrimonial law. Regardless of one 
or two such blemishes, Riisgy’s book makes a valuable 
contribution to late medieval and early modern legal, 
social, and religious history. 

JAMES A. BRUNDAGE, 
Emeritus 
University of Kansas 


JuHA MALKKI. Herrat, jatkat ja sotataito: Kansalaissoti- 
las-ja_ ammattisotilasarmeijan rakentuminen 1920-ja 
1930-luvulla “talvisodan ihmeeksi” [Gentlemen, Lads 
and the Art of War: The Construction of Citizen Soldier 
and Professional Soldier Armies into “the Miracle of the 
Winter War” during the 1920s and 1930s]. (Bibliotheca 
Historica, number 117.) Helsinki: Suomalaisen Kirjal- 
lisuuden Seura. 2008. Pp. 364. €29.00. 


The topic of Juha Malkki’s book is a highly promising 
one, and the work is both methodologically and theo- 
retically an ambitious undertaking, in which he can be 
said to have been only partially successful. The main 
problem lies in the finalist viewpoint, which is allowed 
to guide the author’s analysis to an unfortunately sig- 
nificant extent. The work employs the 1939-1940 war 
between Finland and the Soviet Union as a peephole 
through which to view the organizational construction 
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and functional capacities of the Finnish army in the 
1920s and 1930s. 

The war began with a Soviet incursion into Finland 
on November 30, 1939, and ended with the signing of 
an armistice on March 13, 1940. The “miracle of the 
Winter War” is a phrase that is frequently used to refer 
to the Finnish army’s achievement in containing the of- 
fensive mounted by the numerically superior Soviet 
forces, thus preserving Finland’s independence. The 
same phrase is also used to refer to the fact that, fol- 
lowing the divisive experiences of the civil war of 1918, 
the Finns were able to join forces in a concerted effort 
against the Soviet Union. Considerable admiration has 
also been aroused by the ability of the Finnish army to 
create a properly functioning organization for itself 
within such a short space of time. In practice this or- 
ganization was established in the late 1920s. How did all 
this become possible? 

Malkki sets out to explore this field of problems by 
focusing his analysis on human resources, claiming that 
their successful deployment in the war was attributable 
to the smooth functioning of the military organization, 
where successful deployment means commitment on 
the part of ordinary male citizens to the objectives of 
the armed forces. Malkki suggests that the military 
structure had a functional model concealed within it by 
virtue of which men entering the army were taught col- 
lectively to distinguish between their military identity 
and their own personal civilian identity and to appre- 
ciate the mental and physical boundaries between the 
two. The army as an institution became a common 
arena for men of different backgrounds, thereby uniting 
the Finnish people. Malkki justifies this claim by dis- 
tinguishing three structural strengths of the military or- 
ganization. The first is the Finns’ finely tuned military 
skill in their defense planning and armaments, the war 
preparations made by the professional soldiers, and the 
curricula for the training of conscripts. Military skills 
are treated here as a matter of theoretical preparations 
rather than practical activity. The second strength was 
the local connections Finnish soldiers had. Malkki’s 
idea is that the young men learned during their initial 
training to commit themselves primarily to their own 
unit within the force—a form of group commitment 
that would stand them in good stead later under war- 
time conditions. 

The third dimension was the dichotomy within the 
army, which was both an organization of professional 
soldiers and a body of citizen soldiers. The bridge be- 
tween these two mutually hostile worlds was formed, in 
Malkki’s opinion, by two groups of officers who served 
as “linchpin persons”: the officers of the reserve and the 
officer cadets. These men were able to mediate between 
the professional and civilian soldiers and dispel the ten- 
sions existing between them. 

It is on these grounds that Malkki argues that the 
miracle of the war was brought about by the Finnish 
military organization. This is not a surprising conclu- 
sion, as he has limited his research very strictly to the 
context of the army organization and has not even at- 
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tempted to explain the powerful commitment of ordi- 
nary Finnish men to the military action in any other 
terms, although there would have been good grounds 
for drawing attention to the reforms carried out during 
the same decades, including the land reform (the delay 
in which has been seen as one of the main reasons for 
the outbreak of the civil war) and social legislation. The 
narrowness of the research design and of the initial 
questions posed lead Malkki to emphasize the military 
organization as a crucial explanatory factor. One might 
even say that the fact that Malkki is himself a profes- 
sional soldier is reflected in the conclusions he reaches. 

Although I do not believe that the miracle of the war 
can be attributed exclusively to the military organiza- 
tion or the experiences of young men in the army, Malk- 
ki’s work also has its merits. He opens a door on the 
internal structures and relations that existed in the mil- 
itary organization in an interesting manner, especially 
in his innovative presentation of the linchpin persons. 

Equally innovative is the use of oral history to study 
a military organization. His main source material for 
this purpose was the Recollections of Military Training 
archives compiled in 1972, but it should be remembered 
that the archives consist of competition entries and that 
prizes were awarded for the best accounts, which would 
have affected the nature of the information given. From 
a source-critical point of view, problems arise on ac- 
count of the way the material was gathered, the bias 
introduced by the questions used to elicit accounts, and 
the generalizations made from individual oral history in 
the course of the research itself. 

Malkki’s work opens up new perspectives on the eval- 
uation of the war by directing our attention to the hu- 
man resources aspect, and in this sense it breaks new 
ground in terms of military history. It would have been 
desirable, however, for more time to have been spent 
on the finishing touches to the manuscript. The lan- 
guage is poor in places and the concepts used are im- 
precisely defined, in addition to which a more disci- 
plined approach to the theoretical frame of reference 
would have been in order. 

Maria LAHTEENMAKI 
University of Eastern Finland 


SUSANNAH HESCHEL. The Aryan Jesus: Christian Theo- 
logians and the Bible in Nazi Germany. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 2008. Pp. xvii, 339. $29.95. 


Susannah Heschel’s book represents the latest in a long 
line of work on church and state under the Nazis and 
the culmination of Heschel’s own research on the topic, 
which first found published expression sixteen years ago 
in a tantalizing article in the journal Church History. 
The usual benchmark work in this vein is deemed to be 
J. S. Conway’s The Nazi Persecution of the Churches 
(1968). The degree to which later writers, such as Ger- 
mans Klaus Scholder and Kurt Meier or Eng- 
lish-language scholars like Robert Ericksen or Doris 
Bergen, followed Conway’s frame of analysis is hard to 
deny. The basic narrative was one of Christians and 
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their religion put on the defensive by a movement that 
was intent on destroying past traditions, and that was 
inherently as godless as communism. According to this 
narrative, the way Christians reacted was by heroically 
plunging into moral and thus political opposition, being 
finagled into supporting the Nazis through Adolf Hit- 
ler’s and others’ treacherous deception, or bankrupting 
their moral integrity by caving in to Nazi ideological 
pressure and disemboweling themselves theologically. 

By and large, research agendas of the last forty years 
have hewn surprisingly closely to these three basic le- 
itmotifs. Oftentimes historical actors are depicted as se- 
quentially falling into one of these categories and then 
another; someone who was first an avid supporter of 
Nazism becomes disenchanted when the Nazis unfurl 
their “true colors.” Such cases, though popular with the 
reading public, have been researched out of proportion 
to their historical occurrence, as very few such actors 
“awakened” to their true calling and sought ways to re- 
sist the totalitarian system that had insidiously trapped 
them. Challenges to this narrative would—and have— 
pointed out how Christians may have viewed Nazism 
not as an attack on but as a defense of Christian values. 

Heschel’s long-anticipated contribution to this his- 
toriography is a work that is not only of immense im- 
portance and insight empirically but also one that at- 
tempts analytically and conceptually to break away 
from prior narratives. That the rich archival vein of her 
historical subject, the Institute for the Study and Erad- 
ication of Jewish Influence on German Religious Life, 
should have been untapped for so many decades can be 
considered something of a scandal, given that Martin 
Niemdller and Dietrich Bonhoeffer and others on the 
right side of history and morality have been analyzed 
and reanalyzed until very little new remained to be said 
about them. Heschel shows irrefutably through her 
analysis of the history of the institute and its leaders 
that there existed a cohort of Christians in Germany 
who not only knew and understood entirely what Na- 
zism meant but believed that they could do their theo- 
logical work in this period in ways that both continued 
the trajectories of their pre-Nazi theological develop- 
ment and had something to contribute to the Nazi state 
and worldview. 

Where other scholars have explained away such co- 
existence in terms of a Christian “accommodation” with 
the Nazis’ allegedly anti-Christian radicalism—in the 
aryanization of Jesus, the removal of the Old Testa- 
ment, and other modern departures from Christian or- 
thodoxy—Heschel carefully demonstrates the ways in 
which these departures were not a function of Nazi “in- 
fection” or an internal dechristianization but rather of 
an intellectual genealogy going back several decades, 
deep into Christian debates of the nineteenth century. 
Challenging old but persistent assumptions that the 
combination of religion and race was theologically 
“perverse” or “absurd,” she shows how it was “so easy 
to racialize Christianity” (p. 18). Referring to the “tired 
argument that racism is about biology” (p. 22), she con- 
comitantly suggests that Christianity actually helped 
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shape Nazi racism within rather than simply legitimat- 
ing it without. 

Her findings offer incontrovertible proof that the 
Protestant establishment in the Third Reich was very 
much intent on keeping pride of place in German so- 
ciety, not simply scrambling to keep up with the new, 
racially overdetermined scheme of things. Scholars and 
moralists today are still tempted, as they were seventy 
years ago, to see the adaptation of the “Aryan Jesus” 
among learned Protestants as little more than puerile 
aping of Nazi ideology, which itself is always assumed 
to have no possible roots in Christianity. Heschel’s most 
long-lasting contribution will be to show that explana- 
tions for a Protestant synthesis with Nazism—for those 
who believed in it—cannot be explained away as “her- 
esy” but rather were the fruit of intellectual develop- 
ments within the Christian world (both inside and out- 
side Germany) that long predated Nazism. 

Unfortunately, the clear empirical and analytical dis- 
tinctiveness of Heschel’s intervention is in more than 
one place diluted, even reversed, by her more conven- 
tional characterizations of motive among historical ac- 
tors. Oddly enough, Heschel repeatedly asserts that the 
relationship between the Institute and the Nazi state 
was one of tension. She makes frequent reference to 
Nazi “despisers” of Christianity and how, implicitly if 
not explicitly, the work of the Institute was meant to 
co-opt them. She asserts that Christian love of Nazism 
was an “unrequited affection,” even though there now 
exists substantial evidence that challenges this seem- 
ingly undifferentiated judgment. After correctly assert- 
ing that “Nazism’s relationship to Christianity was not 
one of rejection, nor was it an effort to displace Chris- 
tianity” (p. 8), Heschel puzzlingly refers to “the Nazi 
project of undermining Christianity” (p. 9) and “the 
Reich’s contempt for theology” (pp. 23-24). If the Na- 
zis refused to acknowledge the import of Christian an- 
tisemitism or anticommunism for their own worldview, 
as she seems to suggest, how does that support her as- 
sertion elsewhere that religious antisemitism was a fun- 
dament of Nazi racism? Is it sufficient to explain this as 
a case of Nazism’s denial of its roots, perhaps a cog- 
nitive dissonance? Surely neither would suffice, espe- 
cially since we know that there were not a few Nazis who 
did acknowledge and reciprocate Christian affections. 
This is the one conceptual oversight in an otherwise 
masterful analysis but a particularly important one, 
since Heschel wants us to take seriously theological 
ideas like the “Aryan Jesus”’—her most singular and 
necessary contribution to this scholarship. 

RICHARD STEIGMANN-GALL 
Kent State University 


Hivary Earv. The Nuremberg SS-Einsatzgruppen Trial, 
1945-1958: Atrocity, Law, and History. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2009. Pp. xv, 336. $85.00. 


As Hilary Earl’s study of the SS-Einsatzgruppen Trial 


shows, Case No. 9 was the least controversial of the 
twelve subsequent trials staged by the Americans 
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against German war criminals at Nuremberg. Since 
their own account of the mass murders lay on the table 
and as leading defendant Otto Ohlendorf openly ad- 
mitted to his supervision of the murder of 90,000 men, 
women, and children, the trial against Ohlendorf and 
his twenty-two codefendants was an open-and-shut case 
for both the prosecution and the court. In fact, the only 
real puzzle about the trial concerned the explanation 
for the conduct of Ohlendorf and his colleagues: in 
brief, their defense. 

Although Earl raises many issues in her thoroughly 
researched book on the Einsatzgruppen case, ranging 
from the lack of counsel for the accused during pretrial 
interrogation down to the timing of Adolf Hitler’s ex- 
termination order, in my view the most intriguing parts 
of her study relate to the two main protagonists: trial 
defendant Otto Ohlendorf and judge Michael Angelo 
Musmanno. Of all the Einsatzgruppen commanders in 
the dock, Ohlendorf was probably the most intelligent, 
but he was certainly also the most enigmatic of the lot. 
Why he freely admitted to his command over the Ein- 
satzgruppen killings at a time when his allied captors 
were still very much in the dark on the subject remains 
a mystery, even though Earl gives a highly detailed ac- 
count of the circumstances under which Ohlendorf 
made his disclosure. Earl suggests that Ohlendorf’s di- 
rect frankness may be explained by his inability to grasp 
the criminal nature of his actions. This substitution of 
one puzzle with another brings us to the rationalization 
of the conduct of Ohlendorf and his fellow mass killers. 

The defense counsel sought to deny or at least to min- 
imize the defendants’ criminal responsibility by arguing 
along various—and for some like Ohlendorf, contra- 
dictory—lines. On the one hand the defendants were 
supposed to have acted under the duress of orders, i.e., 
out of fear for their own personal safety in case of dis- 
obedience they could not have acted differently. On the 
other hand was the argument that the defendants had, 
even if erroneously, actually believed in the justifiability 
of their actions. This position is also the one Earl takes 
when she writes on “the quintessential ideological war- 
rior” (p. 145): “The truth is that Ohlendorf would not 
have carried out his orders so willingly unless he be- 
lieved they were right” (p. 139). Given this conclusion, 
it is somewhat surprising that Earl makes no effort here 
to expand on the nature of Ohlendorf’s beliefs on this 
crucial point, for how indeed could he sincerely have 
believed that his orders to murder defenseless men, 
women, and children were justified? 

The defense gave an elaborate answer to the question 
by arguing that Ohlendorf and his men had been gen- 
uinely convinced that the German people faced a 
deadly threat from the combined forces of Bolshevism 
and East European Jewry. Consequently Hitler’s order 
to exterminate both was justified as it aimed to defend 
the fatherland. That the defendants admittedly had 
erred in their assumptions did not make them any less 
genuine at the time they carried out the order. In other 
words, Ohlendorf and his men had acted in assumed 
(putative) self-defense on behalf of the German Reich, 
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which excluded or in any case diminished their criminal 
responsibility. 

The man who was to deliver a devastating reply on 
this line of defense was leading judge Musmanno, and 
Earl must be credited for doing a great job in bringing 
him to our attention. Her description of him is a fas- 
cinating one, picturing a brilliant and impassioned law- 
yer with a flamboyant and controversial personality, 
who evolved from a socially and politically engaged pro- 
working class attorney during the 1920s to a fanatical 
anticommunist during the Joseph McCarthy era. Al- 
though she does not like him, Earl writes with great 
respect on Musmanno’s powerful performance at 
Nuremberg and his sincere efforts to guarantee the de- 
fendants a fair trial. Strangely enough, however, she 
omits his closing comment on their ideological defense 
strategy: “The argument that the Jews in themselves 
constituted an aggressive menace to Germany, a men- 
ace which called for their liquidation in self-defense, is 
untenable as being opposed to all facts, all logic and all 
law” (Trials of War Criminals before the Niirnberg Mil- 
itary Tribunals, Vol. TV [1951], p. 470). It was a crushing 
conclusion by Musmanno that not only exposed the 
nonsensical quality of the putative self-defense argu- 
ments of Ohlendorf and others but at the same time cast 
considerable doubt on their alleged motives. It is, I be- 
lieve, therefore doubtful whether Musmanno would 
have agreed with Earl’s observation that Ohlendorf 
committed his crimes in good faith. With all due respect 
for her work, I, for one, do not. 

Dick DE MILpT 
University of Amsterdam 


GAvRIEL D. ROSENFELD and Paut B. Jasxor, editors. 
Beyond Berlin: Twelve German Cities Confront the Nazi 
Past. (Social History, Popular Culture, and Politics in 
Germany.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
2008. Pp. viii, 321. $70.00. 


Historians of modern Germany seem obsessed with ex- 
amining how Germans have dealt with the Nazi past. 
Gavriel D. Rosenfeld and Paul B. Jaskot note in their 
introduction to this edited collection that such exam- 
inations have tended to focus on Berlin. The volume 
under review is an attempt to take the subject “beyond 
Berlin,” to examine the ways in which Germans have 
regarded, commemorated, obscured, confronted, for- 
gotten, and remembered the Nazi past in a variety of 
other cities. Each of these cities has had to deal with its 
own legacies, Munich having been the “capital of the 
movement,” Dresden having cultivated a victim culture, 
and Wolfsburg owing its existence (and its architecture) 
to the Third Reich. The contributions are presented in 
four clusters dealing with “sites of reconstruction” 
(Dresden, Cologne, and Rostock), “sites of construc- 
tion” (Wolfsburg and Essen), “perpetrator sites” 
(Nuremberg, Munich, Bremen, and Quedlinburg), and 
“Jewish sites” (Potsdam, Hamburg, and Frankfurt am 
Main), and rounded off with a thoughtful, brief essay by 
Brian Ladd on “the view from Berlin.” 
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Predictably, the contributors (who approach the sub- 
ject from a variety of disciplines) stress that it was not 
really until the 1980s that significant effort was made 
publicly to grapple with the Nazi past, that Vergangen- 
heitsbewaltigung (coming to terms with the past) has 
only been taken up seriously in recent years. 

As Jan Otakar Fischer notes in his fascinating dis- 
cussion of “Engineering the Past in Wolfsburg,” the fa- 
mous speech by President Richard von Weizsacker to 
the Bundestag in 1985 acted as an important catalyst in 
this regard. Yet in previous decades attempts to con- 
front the Nazi past were not completely absent, as the 
establishment of the German Institute for the History 
of the National Socialist Era (today’s Institute for Con- 
temporary History) in Munich in 1949 and the Re- 
search Center for the History of National Socialism in 
Hamburg (today’s Research Center for Contemporary 
History) in 1959 testifies. 

Furthermore, what does confronting or “coming to 
terms with” the Nazi past mean, and how are we to 
judge the actions of the people who emerged from the 
horrors of Nazism and war? Some of the contributors 
resist the temptation to criticize Germans for making 
imperfect moral choices, such as Jeffry M. Diefendorf 
in his sensible and sensitive account of how the inhab- 
itants of Cologne sought to “relegate the Nazi years to 
a relatively small place in the city’s history,” and Mi- 
chael Meng in his excellent discussion of how the East 
German regime dealt with the traces of Jewish Pots- 
dam. Others do not, such as Susanne Vees-Gulani, who 
castigates the inhabitants of Dresden for avoiding “an 
honest confrontation with history.” But what is an “an 
honest confrontation with history”? Is it one that con- 
firms our perspectives and convictions? In her revealing 
essay on Rostock, entitled “Evading What the Nazis 
Left Behind,” the anthropologist Susan Mazur-Stom- 
men notes that “no qualms seem to surface about re- 
using any buildings built explicitly for aggressive use by 
the Nazis, such as the contemporary Marineamt bar- 
racks.” But what should be done with such buildings? 
Should they not be reused? 

In her contribution on the New Bérneplatz Memorial 
to the Jewish community in Frankfurt am Main, Sus- 
anne Schénborn observes that “memorial sites docu- 
ment—if sometimes unintentionally—the interests, 
historical interpretations, and self-image of those who 
erect them.” To that might be added, “and of those who 
write their histories.” Altogether, the issues raised by 
this volume are challenging in many ways. Rosenfeld 
and Jaskot have given us a collection that adds greatly 
to our understanding of a subject of considerable con- 
temporary interest and (not least in their own fine con- 
tributions on Munich and Nuremberg, respectively) 
tells us a great deal about the political cultures of post- 
war Germany. 

At the same time, however, some of the contributors 
could have been less keen to point a moralizing finger 
at people whose efforts to “confront the Nazi past” may 
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not have met our high contemporary standards but 
were of their time. 
RICHARD BESSEL 
University of York 


Dieter Dipinc. Parlamentarismus in Nordrhein-West- 
falen 1946-1980: Vom Fiinfparteien- zum Zweiparteien- 
landtag. (Handbuch der Geschichte des deutschen Par- 
lamentarismus.) Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag. 2008. Pp. 
823. €88.00. 


North Rhine-Westphalia is the most populous state of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and economically the 
strongest. The British occupation power created it in 
the autumn of 1946 (“Operation Marriage”), amalgam- 
ating some western parts of former Prussia into a new 
political unit without historical predecessor and with 
the Ruhr area as its industrial core. The other three 
victorious powers had mixed feelings about the British 
initiative: the Americans applauded unreservedly, but 
the French and Soviets objected, because they feared 
eventually losing any say in the future development of 
defeated Germany’s industrial heartland and a share in 
its economic potential. However, the authorities in 
London and their political and military representatives 
on the spot in Germany were undeterred by either mis- 
givings or protests from Paris and Moscow. Less than 
eighteen months after the Third Reich’s unconditional 
surrender they laid the foundations for the political 
structures of the new “Land” in their zone of occupa- 
tion. They nominated the members of parliament and 
government for the rather artificial province. Lacking a 
suitable assembly hall, the first provincial parliament 
met in Diisseldorf’s opera house, which was one of the 
few large buildings to have survived the bombing raids 
during the war. A huge Union Jack adorned the stage. 
Nevertheless, the rather authoritarian decision by the 
British Labour government and the bizarre circum- 
stances of the parliament’s inaugural meeting were the 
modest beginnings of North Rhine-Westphalia’s flour- 
ishing democratic and parliamentary government in the 
following decades. 

In his book Dieter Diiding tells that intriguing story 
from the early days in the opera house until 1980, when 
the state elections of that year decimated the number 
of competing parties from originally five in the late 
1940s down to two (all other parties, including the Free 
Democrats, failed to win more than five percent of the 
vote) and gave the Social Democrats an absolute ma- 
jority in the Diisseldorf parliament for fifteen years. His 
essentially chronological approach from 1946 onward is 
ambitious in its scope and convincing in its execution. 
Based on vast source materials such as newspapers, 
memoirs, private papers, interviews, and relevant sec- 
ondary literature he presents the political history of this 
crucial “Bundesland,” its parliamentary institutions, 
the policies of coalition governments led either by 
Christian or Social Democrats, their involvement in the 
issues of the day, the changes in party programs, and the 
interaction between the provincial governments in Diis- 
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seldorf and the federal government further up the 
Rhine in the capital, then Bonn. Furthermore, Diiding 
does not neglect the background of the rise to power of 
prominent prime ministers such as Karl Arnold, Franz 
Meyers, Heinz Kiihn, and Johannes Rau. All of them 
exercised considerable influence on federal policies, 
particularly in those times when the governments in 
Diisseldorf and Bonn were formed by the same party. 
One of them, Rau, even became federal president in 
1999. And one should not forget Konrad Adenauer, 
postwar Germany’s first chancellor, who relaunched his 
political career after the war in North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia’s parliament. 

Apart from Diiding’s detailed accounts of decision- 
making processes, efforts to create a provincial con- 
sciousness (Landesbewusstsein), political answers (or 
passivity) vis-a-vis the dramatic decline of the coal and 
steel industries since the 1950s, and the handling of se- 
vere social problems in times of economic crises, his 
concise portraits of North Rhine-Westphalia’s leading 
politicians are highlights of the book. In Diiding’s as- 
sessment the parliamentary and democratic history of 
the “Bundesland” North Rhine-Westphalia—whose 
origins were overshadowed by the experiences of We- 
imar, the Nazi dictatorship, and British occupation—is 
a remarkable success story that no one in Germany or 
Britain would have expected in the gloomy days of 1946. 
However, Diiding does not ignore obvious drawbacks 
and dark spots in the story as, for example, the deplor- 
ably low percentage of female members in the provin- 
cial parliament well up to 1980, the incredibly high per- 
centage of former Nazis in the Free Democratic Party 
in the 1950s, or the steadily increasing number of mem- 
bers of parliament in all parties since the 1960s who 
were civil servants. 

Usually, meticulously researched studies on parlia- 
mentary institutions and politics offer somewhat dull 
reading. Diiding’s book, however, is refreshingly differ- 
ent. To a large extent this is due to his elegant style, his 
ironical asides, and his noteworthy ability to explain dif- 
ficult and complex subjects in plain language. One has 
to criticize a few things: the occasional repetitions and 
redundancies, the excessive use of footnotes. But these 
are minor points that cannot detract from the book’s 
merits. There is not the slightest doubt that Diiding has 
firmly established himself as the leading scholar and 
most prolific writer on the history of North Rhine- 
Westphalia. His new book is another outstanding 
achievement covering, with exemplary thoroughness 
and a masterly command of the archival sources, the 
humble beginnings and the subsequent unfolding of 
parliamentary democracy, with all its strengths and 
flaws, in Germany’s core federal state. 

PETER ALTER 
University of Duisburg-Essen 


GREGORY HANLON. Human Nature in Rural Tuscany: An 
Early Modern History. (Italian and Italian American 
Studies.) New York: Palgrave Macmillan. 2007. Pp. xii, 
218. $74.95. 
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CecitiA Hewett. Rural Communities in Renaissance 
Tuscany: Religious Identities and Local Loyalties. (Eu- 
ropa Sacra, number 1.) Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols. 
2008. Pp. xii, 234. €60.00. 


So much of early modern historiography is urban his- 
tory by default that it is unusual to encounter works 
devoted to examining social structures and relations 
outside of cities and towns. Even more unusual is the 
coincidence of two separate studies of rural life in a 
particular region like Tuscany. A host of scholars have 
analyzed Tuscany’s larger cities—Florence, Siena, and 
Pisa—and even many of its smaller towns like Cortona, 
Pescia, and Pistoia have received treatment by leading 
historians. Renaissance Tuscany has been a critical 
methodological laboratory since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with particularly heated exchanges developing in 
the postwar period when the place and period became 
a de rigueur stop on the curricular tour that was “The 
History of Western Civilization.” Yet very few histori- 
ans moved out into Tuscany’s villages or fields. These 
two works do just that, with different approaches that 
arise Out of quite distinct historiographical traditions. 
It is less clear whether their very different ideological 
starting points work toward distinct conclusions, and 
that itself raises questions about the relation of meth- 
odology to ideology, and whether in the modern acad- 
emy the former trumps the latter. 

Gregory Hanlon pins his colors to the mast early and 
often. Rooting his empirical research deeply in struc- 
turalist anthropology, the behavioral sciences, and ra- 
tional-actor sociology, Hanlon argues that these to- 
gether “provide new and better ways of thinking about 
human existence” (p. xii; emphasis his) when compared 
to histories that shove causality into the “black box” of 
culture. To demonstrate his thesis that humans con- 
struct their lives with the universal building blocks of 
hierarchy and governance, cooperation and competi- 
tion, reproduction, invention, and adaptation, Hanlon 
organizes his study with separate chapters for each of 
these themes. His subject town is Montefollonico, a 
small, walled farming settlement of 350 on a ridge sixty 
kilometers south of Siena. An unusually rich cache of 
documents covering a period of fifty to sixty years in the 
later seventeenth century allows Hanlon to undertake 
an extraordinarily detailed analysis. His technique is 
unparalleled in English-language studies of early mod- 
ern Italy, and by comparing communal, criminal, no- 
tarial, confraternal, and economic records, Hanlon is 
able to trace the complex social relations of myriad in- 
dividuals who would normally enter the historical nar- 
rative more as the subject of anecdote than of analysis. 
He recreates the threads of village political and crim- 
inal careers, confraternal and ecclesiastical offices, 
marriage choices, and economic opportunities as these 
string around the external points of authorities in Flo- 
rence, Siena, and Rome, and as they weave back and 
forth within Montefollonico’s walls. It could be brutally 
complicated, but Hanlon writes his narrative with a deft 
touch. Two longer-term developments orient the nar- 
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rative by setting the village’s social relations in a longer 
durée. One was the town’s re-feudalization under the 
Tuscan dukes which, Hanlon claims, actually increased 
the efficiency and accountability of local institutions. 
The other was the gradual replacement of small-hold- 
ing with sharecropping as production, population, and 
prices declined into the eighteenth century; here again, 
Hanlon asserts against received wisdom that sharecrop- 
ping preserved subsistence. Hanlon argues that histo- 
rians who interpret both these developments as eco- 
nomically retrograde and socially oppressive are letting 
ideology steer their pens, and that in fact the behavioral 
sciences allow us to see both more positively as the re- 
sults of rational choices made by intelligent actors aim- 
ing to improve their condition in difficult circum- 
stances. 

Cecilia Hewlett takes a comparative approach as she 
considers how three rural communities evolved inter- 
nally and in their relations to Florence through the fif- 
teenth and into the sixteenth centuries. The study be- 
gan as a dissertation under Bill Kent, and Hewlett 
successfully crafts a careful reconstruction of neighbor- 
hood life in conjunction with the operational forms of 
Florentine politics that adapts her mentor’s method- 
ology and extends it into rural areas. This work is as 
much about the expanding forms of Florentine terri- 
torial dominance as it is about the intricacies of rural 
sociology. Hewlett chooses three communities that rep- 
resent distinct forms of rural settlement, areas of the 
Florentine state, and historical relations with the 
metropole. A quartet of settlements in the mountains 
above Pistoia reproduced the factions and violence of 
that subject city in conditions of poverty and isolation 
that made them both hostile to Florentine interests 
while also vital to its security. The densely populated, 
fertile, and prosperous sharecropping community of 
Gangalandi was close enough to Florence (twelve ki- 
lometers to the southwest) to have a high level of Flo- 
rentine property owners and a tight and generally 
peaceful integration into the city’s politics. Scarperia 
was a Florentine “new town” created in the early four- 
teenth century through the merger and relocation of 
four villages into a new walled community that was lo- 
cated where a vital Apennine pass entered the Medici 
power base of the Mugello Valley thirty kilometers 
north of the city. 

While Hewlett does not organize her study explicitly 
around Hanlon’s building blocks, her analysis under- 
scores the importance of each for understanding rural 
development. Yet she also shows how these blocks are 
conditioned by each town’s many particularities. Both 
authors place great emphasis on religious institutions 
and identities when describing each town’s social com- 
position and its relations with outside powers, although 
Hewlett remains at the institutional level of local cults, 
confraternities, and hospitals while Hanlon delves 
deeper into the personalities involved and into how 
doctrine translates to action at the level of the laity. 
This to some extent highlights their broader differ- 
ences. Hanlon’s longitudinal study uses the dynamics of 
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the world within Montefollonico’s walls to validate cer- 
tain human universals. Hewlett’s comparative study 
shows that social, geographical, and political location 
all twist these universals in profound ways, and set up 
dynamics which compound the differences over time; in 
her analysis, “culture” is hardly the causal “black box” 
that Hanlon criticizes. Hanlon is certainly more deter- 
minedly and combatively ideological, yet these ele- 
ments of his argument are more overt in the framing of 
each chapter than they are in the various intricacies that 
he draws out with his annaliste method. The intricacies 
demonstrate Hanlon’s methodological mastery, al- 
though basing so broad a case on so small a sample ren- 
ders his case about human universals less persuasive, 
particularly when read in conjunction with Hewlett’s 
comparative work. In the end, these two studies work 
very well when put in dialogue with each other, and they 
demonstrate the continuing richness of Tuscan history 
as an ideological and methodological testing ground for 
creative and combative historical scholarship. 
NICHOLAS TERPSTRA 
University of Toronto 


Mark Jurpsevic. Guardians of Republicanism: The 
Valori Family in the Florentine Renaissance. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 2008. Pp. x, 199. $110.00. 


One time-honored narrative tactic adapts an existing 
story by retelling it from the perspective of its support- 
ing cast. There is some danger, however, in retelling a 
story in this manner in that attention is given for its own 
sake to those who were previously in the historical corps 
de ballet. Such accounts may become trapped in the 
effort to convince the audience that secondary charac- 
ters really do matter, and thus they may become self- 
limiting in their theoretical objectives. 

There is the possibility of such an outcome in this 
book. From the outset—and here the choice of subtitle 
is a little unfortunate—it might appear that Mark Jurd- 
jevic’s goal is a modest one, dutifully scouring the ar- 
chives and previously published documentary material 
for tidbits of information about a particular family—a 
prominent one, no doubt, but at first blush not one of 
convincingly greater importance to Florentine history 
than many others. If this were all, we would have here 
a monograph of quite circumscribed value. 

But happily Jurdjevic’s goal is much more substantial. 
First, he tells a story of late-fifteenth and early six- 
teenth-century Medicean Florence through the lens of 
the Medici’s foils: members of the Valori family. This 
works well because that family in various ways sup- 
ported individuals of major importance on the Floren- 
tine political and philosophical stage. Bartolomeo il 
vecchio was politically prominent in the time of the 
Medici’s first rise to power. Francesco was a key po- 
litical player in the late 1490s, locked in a contrapun- 
tally rich but to this day still inscrutable relationship 
with Savonarola and Savonarolan republicanism. Nic- 
cold was a friend and interlocutor of Niccol6 Machia- 
velli at a time when Machiavelli was negotiating his own 
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delicate relationship with the Medici, distancing him- 
self from his own anti-Medicean politics without out- 
right repudiation of the Soderini regime. And Filippo 
Valori was a devoted friend and patron of the Platonist 
Marsilio Ficino. Thus the family provides connective 
tissue tying together disparate and contending strands 
of how republican life was conceived and practiced. 
Over time and across texts, they cobbled together a “hy- 
brid” republicanism (pp. 9, 174)—a term that might ac- 
tually have made a superior title for this book. 

Thus, Jurdjevic uses the Valori primarily as a filter 
for dealing with larger issues of the organization and 
drama of Florentine republicanism. Analysis of the di- 
verse ways in which members of the family negotiated 
a path between republican practice and the world of 
ideas, between attachments to particular persons and 
commitment to the political values for which they 
stood, “demonstrate[s] the degree to which the political 
life of the city informed the world of ideas” (p. 167)— 
which is a terrific corrective to typical ways of engaging 
in the study of political theory. Conversely, as the au- 
thor goes on to note, “[f]or all the studies of Renais- 
sance republican thought, we have few reliable indica- 
tors of its significance for its primary patrons and 
audience ... the political actors for whom the repub- 
lican stage existed” (p. 170). It takes some effort to 
seize upon that claim as the focal research goal of the 
book, but once grasped, it deepens one’s appreciation 
of the book considerably. 

Chapter one, on Francesco Valori and Savonarola, 
establishes just how fascinating and complex a person 
Francesco was, but I wish the ambiguity of his legacy, 
which is central to the subsequent chapters, was the 
most explicit theme. In chapter two, on the family’s re- 
lationship to Ficino, Jurdjevic shows that Platonism was 
not simply an esoteric political philosophy adopted for 
its encouragement of political quietism, but was viewed 
by many as integrally connected to the energetic prac- 
tice of citizenship. Chapter three presents evidence that 
Machiavelli altered his account of contemporary Flo- 
rentine politics not only cognizant of Medici favor, but 
also in light of his interactions with Niccol6 Valori, “re- 
writing aspects of Florentine history that were politi- 
cally awkward for him and his immediate circle” (pp. 
94-95). 

Chapters four through six deal with less imposing his- 
torical figures, but perhaps more intriguing general 
themes. Now retrospection and historical revisionism 
undertaken by members of the family reveal historical 
actors grappling with characterizations of their own 
past. The biography of Bartolomeo il vecchio, discussed 
in chapter four, was commissioned to fill a gap in the 
construction of the family’s “precocious” republicanism 
(p. 112). In chapter five we see just how contorted the 
hermeneutics of family history could become, as Baccio 
Valori “transforms Savonarola’s reputation for radical 
moral and political reform into an association with po- 
litical conservatism, order, and stability” (p. 135). And 
chapter six presents divergent later portraits of the fam- 
ily legacy. Throughout, Jurdjevic stresses that “[p]rivate 
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documents, particularly the autobiographical, bio- 
graphical, and familial, provide the historian a more di- 
rect glimpse into patrician values and identity” (p. 141), 
an identity layered with multiple accretions. 
Jurdjevic claims his study is “as much about the social 
and political uses of family memory ... as it is a study 
of [a] specific and historically discrete family” (p. 10). 
But it remains a bit unclear whether to take the Valori 
as a typical or ideal-typical Florentine family. Was their 
involvement in intellectual patronage typical? Was 
their self-conscious devotion to republicanism and re- 
form typical? And were they actually as reflective on the 
meaning of Florentine republicanism as Jurdjevic 
states, even as they practiced a complex engagement 
with republican institutions? Hopefully future studies 
will address these questions. While the Valori may have 
fancied themselves “guardians” of republicanism, more 
crucially they were engaged—through their friendships, 
practices, and politics—in an ongoing struggle to define 
for themselves exactly what republicanism meant. 
Showing how politics and self-constructions were con- 
cretely linked to the various isms that we take to be 
definitive of Renaissance Florence: this, I believe, will 
prove to be this book’s most enduring contribution. 
PauL McLean 
Rutgers University 


PAUL F. GreNDLER. The University of Mantua, the 
Gonzaga, and the Jesuits, 1584-1630. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 2009. Pp. xx, 287. $60.00.. 


This book tells a story worth telling, the little-known 
history of the short-lived University of Mantua (1625- 
1629) and its place in Italian Renaissance culture. Be- 
cause of his prior work on Italian universities, Paul F. 
Grendler does a good job of situating the university 
within the educational and cultural patterns of Renais- 
sance Italy. It was the brainchild of the exceptionally 
cultured prince of Mantua, Duke Ferdinando Gonzaga 
(1587-1626). Working in concert with the Jesuit Order, 
which had had great difficulty in gaining a major foot- 
hold in the Italian university system, Duke Ferdinando 
first orchestrated the establishment of a Jesuit college 
in Mantua in 1624 and then combined the Jesuit school 
with the university at the latter’s inauguration the next 
year. Tragically, a local succession conflict pulled Man- 
tua into the pan-European Bourbon-Hapsburg strug- 
gle. The university dissolved in the fall of 1629 as the 
city prepared to withstand a siege by imperial troops. 
The Jesuit school survived the devastating siege and 
sack of Mantua, but the university itself never came 
back. 

Grendler has made a fair-sized book out of this brief 
history by expatiating upon Ferdinando Gonzaga, 
which is reasonable given his seminal role, and by going 
on at length about almost any other relevant topic. For 
instance, the Jesuits formally constituted half the uni- 
versity faculty, teaching everything but the subjects of 
law, medicine, and natural philosophy. But Mantua 
would seem a weak reed upon which to construct a 
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lengthy analysis of the whole Jesuit educational enter- 
prise, not only because of the short duration of the uni- 
versity but also because virtually all the major Jesuit 
texts and figures discussed by Grendler had little di- 
rectly to do with Mantua. One could say the same about 
Grendler’s discussion of the lead law professor, Ales- 
sandro Marta, whose long and illustrious career in- 
volved Mantua only in the last four years of his life. The 
oddest of these excursuses is the last chapter, which 
spans twenty pages, of which only five actually deal with 
the university rather than with contemporary politics, 
family feuds, and military affairs. Some of the extra ma- 
terial is original with the author, and he may have 
wanted to ensure its publication. But much is secondary 
and could have been condensed. 

More troublesome is the clear evidence that Gren- 
dler has a very shaky grasp of Latin. This is obvious at 
the start and end when he mixes up Latin and Italian 
(p. xv: ab uova [sic; “egg” in Italian is uovo] instead of 
ab ovo; p. 242: translating Martha qui as “Martha here” 
instead of “Martha who”) and numerous times in be- 
tween, when as often as not he botches in one way or 
another the translation of simple Latin titles (e.g., on 
p. 159, he does not understand that institutio means in 
this context “inauguration” or “foundation” and not 
“education”; or on p. 184, where a long title leads to 
multiple errors in translation). This failing is not dis- 
abling as long as Grendler sticks to institutional history 
with its teaching rosters, course lists, formulaic decla- 
rations, and such, or can rely on translations and good 
secondary literature on substantive intellectual issues. 
But since universities and schooling in general were in- 
tellectual pursuits dominated by an untold number of 
discursive Latin texts well into the eighteenth century, 
his judgment on texts can only remain suspect. Also, 
there is what may be called, in economic terminology, 
a vast opportunity cost. One cannot have insights into 
or make discoveries in texts one cannot read accurately. 
The basic contours of the institutional history Grendler 
lays out seem sound enough to me. But intelligent use 
of secondary literature and reliance on translations will 
only take you so far in exploiting the ocean of Latin 
texts in manuscript and printed form that need to be 
studied to have a deep understanding of premodern ed- 
ucation and learning. 

JOHN MONFASANI 
University at Albany, 
State University of New York 


Maurice MavvieL and ELso SIMONE SERPENTINI. Enrico 
Sappia: Cospiratore e agente segreto di Mazzini. (Histo- 
ria, number 1.) Mosciano Sant’Angelo: Artemia Ediz- 
ioni. 2009. Pp. 545. €25.00. 


If an adventurous life were enough to secure a place in 
history, Enrico Sappia (1833-1906) might well have 
earned one. He left his native city of Nice and his family 
at age fifteen to join the revolutionaries of 1848, was at 
Giuseppe Mazzini’s side during the short-lived Roman 
Republic of 1849, then joined the flood of political ref- 
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ugees who wandered from place to place until he was 
arrested in Naples in December 1850 for plotting to as- 
sassinate King Ferdinand II. The Sardinian govern- 
ment, to which he was subject, secured his release from 
jail in January 1854. Sappia then linked up again with 
Mazzini in London, and proceeded to join the army of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, where for the next three years 
he was instrumental in spreading subversive republican 
propaganda among the troops. The army eventually dis- 
charged him for offenses that apparently had nothing to 
do with his political activities. His whereabouts for the 
next several years constitute one of several lacunae in 
his life that make it difficult to construct an accurate 
biography. He may or may not have played a role in the 
events that brought about the political unification of 
Italy in 1859-1860. He surfaces, somewhat dimly, as a 
rabble-rouser (agitatore di folle) in street protests 
against the Italian government in the 1860s. He pub- 
lished the book for which he is best remembered, 
Mazzini: Histoire des conspirations mazziniennes (1869), 
which he wrote under the assumed name of Erme- 
negildo Simoni (Simoni was his mother’s name). In May 
1870 he was arrested in Paris for plotting to assassinate 
Napoleon III. Sentenced to serve fifteen years in prison, 
Sappia was released in September of that same year, 
after the imperial government fell following the debacle 
of the French army at the battle of Sedan. After 1870 
Sappia gave up on conspiracy and turned his attention 
to teaching and journalism. He moved frequently, set- 
tled in mostly inconspicuous places, and pursued var- 
ious editorial projects. 

Assumed names and false identities have compli- 
cated the work of biographers, for Enrico Sappia and 
Ermenegildo Simoni appear also as Henri Sappia, En- 
rico Sappia De Simone, Enrico Teodoro De Simone, 
and as Count of Toetto. He has also been confused with 
a French radical named Pierre-Théodore Emmanuel 
Sapia, who fought and died for the Paris Commune in 
1871. Hence the real Sappia remains somewhat elusive. 
His upbringing, education, family life, whereabouts, 
and political connections for long stretches of time are 
the subject of guesswork. Recently discovered docu- 
ments fill in some gaps, but questions remain. The very 
nature of Sappia’s relationship with Mazzini has long 
been the subject of debate. The authors use question- 
able tactics to justify making the Mazzini connection 
the central theme of their study and of Sappia’s life. A 
frequent ploy is to treat possible eventualities as estab- 
lished facts, as they do when discussing Sappia’s con- 
tacts not only with Mazzini, but also with Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, Felice Orsini, and other Risorgimento fig- 
ures. The editing leaves much to be desired. The text 
should have been scrubbed thoroughly to eliminate rep- 
etitions and digressions. Too many footnotes are ap- 
proximate or downright inaccurate. Names are mis- 
spelled. Such flaws do not instill confidence in the 
factual accuracy of the account. 

There is no doubt that there was a connection be- 
tween Sappia and Mazzini. Mazzini mentioned him sev- 
eral times in letters, provided information for the book 
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Sappia was writing, and expressed a desire to help him 
when he was in trouble with the French police. Mazzini 
was seldom reluctant to work with people whom he may 
not have trusted entirely, as long as they could be help- 
ful to the causes of Italian unification and republican- 
ism. He denied any secret connections, but it is also true 
that he could hardly admit to them in writing without 
incurring the risk of compromising both himself and 
Sappia. Their politics were similar: both favored Italian 
unification, professed republican ideals, condemned 
the policies of Napoleon III, and were critical of so- 
cialists and Communards. But their views were not 
identical. Sappia thought that Mazzini was insuffi- 
ciently sensitive’ to social issues, and therefore unlikely 
to win broad support for his cause. The divergences sug- 
gest that Sappia was no blind follower. There were 
those close to Mazzini who regarded Sappia as a double 
agent working for the French or Piedmontese govern- 
ments. The authors do not ignore such charges, but do 
their best to exonerate him. 

A competing theme that runs through this book ex- 
plains perhaps the diffuse nature of the writing and lack 
of focus. It is the theme of Nice’s role and place in his- 
tory, on which Mauviel has written extensively. Nice 
(Nizza to its Italian-speaking population) was in Mazzi- 
ni’s time one of those “frontier towns” where different 
cultures and ethnic groups met and mixed. It is useful 
to remember that Nice was also the birthplace of 
Garibaldi, who regarded it as essentially Italian and 
considered using force to prevent its union with France 
in 1860. Sappia was also an Italian patriot, but he lived 
long enough to transcend the sentiments of his youth 
and accept the French incorporation of Nice. The au- 
thors suggest that the transformation makes Sappia a 
precursor of European unity: “Sappia in his old age was 
in some ways radically transformed from what he had 
been as a young man, for his patriotism (amor patrio) 
found a different outlet. But there was also an equally 
undeniable continuity with Mazzini’s legacy that found 
expression in a pervasive cosmopolitanism and in the 
ideals of European unity and republicanism” (p. 442). 
Whether a case can be made that Sappia was indeed a 
precursor of European unity is one more thing about 
him that remains to be proven. 

ROLAND SARTI, 

Emeritus 

University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


ALEssio Ponzio. La Palestra del littorio: L’Accademia 
della Farnesina; un esperimento di pedagogia totalitaria 
nell’Italia fascista. (Temi di storia.) Milan: FrancoAn- 
geli. 2009. Pp. 273. €32.00. 


This book traces the history of Accademia della Far- 
nesina, which the Italian fascist regime charged with 
training and educating future teachers of physical ed- 
ucation, and it argues that the Accademia was more 
than a center for schooling. It also aimed at training 
fascist youth leaders and more consequentially at trans- 
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forming young Italians into perfect embodiments of the 
regime. The author’s overall goal is to demonstrate fas- 
cism’s totalitarian nature by looking at its educational 
work through the prism of the Accademia. Alessio Pon- 
zio argues that the history of the Accademia reveals the 
regime’s struggle to identify pedagogical models and 
ideals that would fulfill its totalitarian project. The Ac- 
cademia represented a site in which fascism enacted its 
intent to both reinvent Italian politics and remake the 
Italians through an “anthropological revolution.” 

With a thorough and detailed analysis of archival 
documents and journals of the time, the author begins 
his account by contextualizing the Accademia within 
the broader history of physical education in post-uni- 
fication Italy. We thus learn that already in 1861 the 
idea of physical education as a tool for the formation 
of Italian citizens emerged and led to the introduction 
of physical education in schools. The field of physical 
education, however, remained quite dysfunctional in 
liberal Italy, and once fascism came to power the gov- 
ernment reorganized the teaching with the goal of cre- 
ating new Italians. In 1927 the fascist youth organiza- 
tion Opera Nazionale Balilla (ONB) was charged with 
the task of providing physical education to all students 
in elementary and middle schools. Eventually, the 
growing need for trained teachers who could perform 
the tasks envisioned by the regime required new peda- 
gogic means and structures. The Accademia della Far- 
nesina was founded with this intent and soon became 
a political tool for the regime to train leaders for the 
fascist youth organization. 

The author persistently underlines the political na- 
ture of the Accademia and contextualizes it within the 
broader goals of “fascistization” undertaken by the re- 
gime. He argues that the Accademia’s political role ap- 
peared even more explicit in 1937, when the ONB lost 
its autonomy and was incorporated within the Gioventi 
Italiana del Littorio (GIL). More focused on sport and 
military preparation, and now under the direct super- 
vision of the Party, at this juncture the Accademia also 
turned antisemitic and, beginning in 1938, its admission 
policy required proof of belonging to the “Italian race.” 

The second half of the book particularly focuses on 
the transformations the Accademia underwent when 
affiliated with the GIL. The author directs attention to 
the totalitarian acceleration visible in the Accademia’s 
changed priorities, its main task now defined as training 
primarily young fascist leaders and only secondarily 
teachers of physical education. Although the differ- 
ences in the way the ONB and the GIL organized the 
Accademia were significant, the author emphasizes the 
continuing political role the Accademia played over 
time. Its students were powerful tools of propaganda 
and were often showed off, especially during visits of 
foreign dignitaries; the formal perfection of their per- 
formances when engaged in collective athletic tests sup- 
posedly testified to fascism’s success. The Accademia 
also became a model of fascist upbringing to be fol- 
lowed and applied in other educational contexts; 
schools and academies were opened that pursued the 
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pedagogic objective of endowing youth with discipline 
and a fascist conscience. Last but not least, the political 
importance of the Accademia in the pedagogic design 
of the regime was reaffirmed in 1943 when Benito Mus- 
solini and his government moved to northern Italy. 
There the renamed Opera Balilla continued the work 
previously carried out by the ONB and the GIL during 
the peak years of the regime. 

The book ends with an interesting section on post- 
fascist Italy and the struggle on the part of ex-students 
to justify their affiliation with the Accademia and deny 
being active members of the regime in order to keep 
their jobs as teachers in democratic Italy. The way the 
students described the Accademia and their own role 
and participation in it raises very important questions 
on issues of historical memory, political beliefs, activ- 
ism, and popular reception. Ponzio, however, again 
elects to use this discussion to reaffirm the underlying 
political role of the Accademia. He generally refrains 
from delving deeply into other themes. All in all, the 
book sticks to its stated goal of proving fascism’s to- 
talitarian project through a historical analysis of the Ac- 
cademia. It spends little time explaining why physical 
education was important to train fascist leaders, for ex- 
ample, or what differences the regime saw between 
sport activities and physical activities. One only wishes 
that, in addition to providing consistent material to sup- 
port his thesis that fascism pursued a totalitarian 
project, the author had helped clarify the content of this 
project and the question of what meaning physical ac- 
tivity, however defined, held within fascism’s view of 
totalitarian control. 

SIMONETTA FALASCA-ZAMPONI 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


RoMAN KoropeckyJ. Adam Mickiewicz: The Life of a 
Romantic. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 2008. Pp. 
xvii, 549. $45.00. 


Readers hoping to find in Roman Koropeckyj’s mag- 
isterial biography any but the most cursory introduction 
to the poetry of the great Polish writer (1798-1855) will 
be disappointed by this book. It is not a study in the life 
and works genre of literary biography; rather, the au- 
thor makes it clear in his introduction that he is intent 
on writing a different kind of poet’s biography, one fo- 
cused on the poet’s role in inspiring others to action in 
the cause of Poland’s liberation (variously understood), 
to which Mickiewicz eventually dedicated his life. Kor- 
opeckyj introduces Mickiewicz’s greatest poetic 
achievements, for which he is revered in Poland as the 
national bard—the exquisite Crimean Sonnets (1825); 
the Romantic drama, Forefathers’ Eve, Part III (1829), 
with its mysterious prophecy of Poland’s redemption by 
a man born of a foreign mother; Pan Tadeusz (1834), 
Poland’s “national epic” with its idyllic mythologizing 
of gentry life; along with other of his writings—as sig- 
nificant events in their author’s evolving belief in him- 
self (and his reception by others) as the inspired, chosen 
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prophet of Polish liberation. Neither these beautiful 
poetic masterpieces nor the blatantly propagandistic, 
biblically stylized Books of the Polish Nation and Polish 
Pilgrimage, in which Mickiewicz proclaimed his theory 
of Poland as the Christ of nations whose suffering 
would redeem other nations from bondage, are sub- 
jected to literary analysis. The poet’s “works” examined 
here in meticulously documented detail include, in- 
stead, the astonishing number of love affairs he pursued 
with the wives of well-placed Russians and Poles; his 
several unsuccessful courtships of marriageable young 
women; his long marriage to a much younger, mentally 
unbalanced woman who bore him six of his seven known 
children; his impassioned engagement in Polish émigré 
politics, including his quixotic attempts to support Po- 
land’s liberation by raising a Polish militia to fight 
alongside Italian revolutionaries in 1848 and a Jewish 
militia in support of Turkey (and therefore against Rus- 
sia) during the Crimean War; and, perhaps most shock- 
ing, this fervent Roman Catholic’s years of self-abasing 
subservience to a bizarre cult ruled by his “Master,” the 
mystic Andrzej Towianski. Readers interested in Mick- 
iewicz’s poetry—an interest that the present biography 
will no doubt stimulate—should seek out Koropeckyj’s 
excellent earlier monograph, The Poetics of Revitaliza- 
tion: Adam Mickiewicz between Forefathers’ Eve, Part 3, 
and Pan Tadeusz (2001), and Wiktor Weintraub, The 
Poetry of Adam Mickiewicz (1954), still after half a cen- 
tury the best general introduction to Mickiewicz’s po- 
etic oeuvre available in English. 

If Koropeckyj occasionally disappoints with his 
avoidance of stylistic analysis, he more than compen- 
sates for this lack with his refreshingly frank discussion 
of Mickiewicz’s chaotic life, “as misguided as it was sub- 
lime” (p. xi). Polish biographers of Mickiewicz are in- 
tent on the charismatic poet’s importance in inspiring 
his countrymen, through his writings, with faith in par- 
titioned Poland’s historic mission and eventual resur- 
rection even in the face of repeated failed uprisings; his 
extraordinary gift as an inspired improviser in verse; his 
brilliant lectures as France’s first chaired professor of 
Slavic literature (preferring not to dwell on the fact that 
the lectures were often ill-informed and used by Mick- 


iewicz to proclaim his Bonapartist-Catholic-Towianist 


vision); his self-sacrificing ardor; and so forth. As a dis- 
passionate scholar “in whom the figure of Poland’s na- 
tional poet evokes no emotional associations,” Kor- 
opeckyj has succeeded in producing an _ utterly 
compelling portrait of “the human Mickiewicz, at once 
victim and beneficiary of tsarist repression, Polish pa- 
triot and habitué of cosmopolitan salons, pious Cath- 
olic and heterodox sectarian, womanizer and feminist, 
egotist and devoted friend, Bonapartist, mystic politi- 
cian, and revolutionist” (p. xi). Koropeckyj is also re- 
freshingly straightforward in the way he addresses the 
uncomfortable truths and rumors concerning Mick- 
iewicz’s and his wife’s partial Jewish ancestry and the 
poet’s incontestable interest in Jewish mysticism and 
Polish-Jewish relations. 

For all his single-minded focus on the Polish nation, 
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Mickiewicz was well-connected with and admired by 
many of the leading socialist thinkers and activists in 
France and elsewhere in Europe. (See, for example, his- 
torian Lloyd S. Kramer’s discussion of Mickiewicz’s in- 
fluence in Parisian intellectual circles in Threshold of a 
New World: Intellectuals and the Exile Experience in 
Paris, 1830-1848 [1988].) Mickiewicz’s interests and in- 
fluence extended beyond Europe via his friendship with 
Margaret Fuller to the American transcendentalists, es- 
pecially Ralph Waldo Emerson. For all his undeniable 
charisma, his adoration of Lord Byron, his cult of Na- 
poleon, and his Romantic poetry, Mickiewicz was 
not—or not just—a quintessential Romantic, as the 
subtitle of this superb biography suggests. And his bi- 
ographer has given us not just a fully fleshed-out por- 
trait of a single individual, but a vividly detailed picture 
of Polish émigré politics as conducted in Paris, Rome, 
and elsewhere, in all its contentious variety, that should 
be of general interest to historians. 

MADELINE G. LEVINE 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


ROXxANNE EASLEY. The Emancipation of the Serfs in Rus- 
sia: Peace Arbitrators and the Development of Civil So- 
ciety. (BASEES/Routledge Series on Russian and East 
European Studies, number 50.) New York: Routledge. 
2009. Pp. xii, 226. $160.00. 


Despite an abundant and rich literature on the 1861 
abolition of serfdom in Russia—covering everything 
from the legislative process and policy debates to eco- 
nomic impact and peasant resistance—our understand- 
ing of the execution of emancipation remains frustrat- 
ingly incomplete. Therefore, Roxanne Easley’s goal of 
illuminating “the processes by which society ingested 
and implemented” (p. 6) the emancipation settlement 
is most welcome. Also felicitous is Easley’s choice to 
center her study on peace arbitrators, the state-ap- 
pointed noble officials charged with ensuring the legal- 
ity of land settlements, settling disputes between land- 
lords and their former serfs, and establishing new 
institutions of peasant self-administration. 

The office of peace arbitrator was a short-lived in- 
stitution: abolished in 1874, its prestige and autonomy 
were already eroded within three years. Nevertheless, 
Easley argues, arbitrators played a key role in bringing 
Russia “one step closer to the development of a public 
sphere” (p. 7). By creating a local official with broad 
judicial and administrative authority over rural society 
as well as independence from the regular bureaucratic 
hierarchy, the government sought to co-opt the reform- 
ist wing of the nobility and thus circumvent the oppo- 
sition. This “gamble,” as Easley calls it, paid off in the 
short run: the arbitrators succeeded in navigating the 
twin dangers of noble obstructionism and peasant dis- 
appointment. Contrary to much of the historiography 
that has stressed arbitrators’ shortcomings, Easley pru- 
dently measures their actions by the government’s own 
immediate goals: peasant disorders declined rapidly, 
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reluctant villagers elected new officials within one year, 
and land charters respected statutory norms. 

But, Easley argues, the government’s deployment of 
arbitrators also had unintended long-term conse- 
quences. The authority of arbitrators forced a recon- 
figuration of rural politics: nobles found themselves in 
the unaccustomed position of articulating their inter- 
ests in public sessions, and—in theory at least—in the 
presence of and on equal footing with their former 
serfs. This in turn promoted the creation of horizontal 
networks and new forms of communication and nego- 
tiation between previously isolated groups. In short, 
Easley places the arbitrators at the heart of a process 
of political mobilization that outlived the institution. 

Two chapters of Easley’s study—one covering the 
legislative process, the other press debate and fictional 
representations of arbitrators—show how the institu- 
tion took on enormous symbolic importance, crystal- 
lizing the hopes of reformers and attracting the hostility 
of opponents of emancipation. The heart of the book, 
however, is to be found in chapters three and four, 
which examine how the arbitrators and the govern- 
ment’s plans fared in the provinces. Some of this dis- 
cussion cleaves quite closely to the work of Russian his- 
torian Natalia F. Ust’iantseva, to whom Easely 
generously recognizes her debt. The author ably traces 
the complex tug of war between the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, governors, and local noble assemblies for con- 
trol over appointments. She provides a profile of the 
seventeen hundred arbitrators, concluding that the 
state largely succeeded in shaping the institution’s com- 
position. There are lively vignettes revealing how dif- 
ferent types of arbitrators navigated between unreal- 
istic peasant demands and interference by status- 
sensitive landowners seeking to limit their losses. One 
of the book’s main points—that even opponents of re- 
form had to learn new ways of conducting politics that 
fostered horizontal ties and challenged autocracy’s 
claims of political monopoly—is convincing. 

Less convincing is the assertion that arbitrators also 
transformed peasant modes of politics. Lack of context 
is one problem: Easley gives the erroneous impression 
that pre-emancipation rural society was a place devoid 
of law, peasant petitions, the ability to articulate inter- 
ests, or peasant-noble contacts. Another problem stems 
from the choice of sources. Memoirs and official inves- 
tigations of incidents of peasant unrest tell us much 
about arbitrators’ expectations and about the dynamics 
of peasant behavior when order broke down. But in the 
absence of more systematic investigation in provincial 
archives of peasant-arbitrator interactions, the asser- 
tion that the personality of the arbitrator was key in 
determining whether peasants “swallowed the bitter 
pill whole or spat it out” (p. 117) has to be taken on 
faith. There is also a tendency to cite numbers without 
providing the necessary context to judge their signifi- 
cance. For instance, was the filing of 1,622 peasant com- 
plaints over two years really evidence of a growing peas- 
ant propensity to use legal mechanisms to negotiate 
better terms? In light of the 73,000 land charters com- 
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pleted (half of which peasants refused to sign), one 
might easily conclude—contrary to Easley—that this 
number is astonishingly small. Our understanding of 
what happened in the vast majority of communes that 
neither petitioned nor rebelled remains nebulous. 
These caveats, however, do not invalidate the authors’ 
commendably cautious conclusions, that the peace ar- 
bitrators contributed to loosening the ties that bound 
subjects to the autocratic state and were an important 
step in the process of public politicization. 

CoRINNE GAUDIN 

University of Ottawa 


Pertri LuNTINEN. Sota Vendjalla—Vendaja sodassa [War 
in Russia—Russia at War]. (Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden 
Seuran Toimituksia, number 1159.) Helsinki: Suoma- 
laisen Kirjallisuuden Seura. 2008. Pp. 1037. €48.00. 


Pertti Luntinen has previously published several Eng- 
lish and Finnish-language books on imperial Russia, 
autonomous Finland, the Russian army and navy sta- 
tioned in Finland, and World War I. It took him ten 
years to write this book, probably the first ever to deal 
with wars in Russia from the earliest history up until 
contemporary times (i.e., the war in Georgia in 2008). 
Luntinen’s work is based on the prevailing knowledge 
and interpretations of events and is a flawless and re- 
liable description of Russia’s military past, exhaustive 
but readable. The focus of the book is on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Only 200 pages of the total 900 
are devoted to the preceding centuries. 

Luntinen refuses to depict Russia as eternally aggres- 
sive or expansionist. Russia went to war in the pursuit 
of concrete benefits and many of its wars were defen- 
sive. According to Luntinen, there is no single rationale 
to explain the reasons or outcomes of armed conflicts. 
This notion is acceptable but in Luntinen’s case the re- 
sult is the lack of a specific focus. His book is an almost 
never-ending description of wars, bloodshed, and suf- 
fering with no special viewpoint or themes to give a 
structure to the course of events. A problem-oriented 
approach might have made the book more readable. 

The political and social background of Russia’s wars 
is given sufficient attention. Russia’s adversaries are de- 
scribed adequately and competently. Some writers of 
Russian military history are too little aware of the sit- 
uation of the enemy. Sometimes it is a question of in- 
adequate linguistic knowledge. It would have been 
good if Luntinen had dealt with the various sets of in- 
terpretations on Russian history. The few individual re- 
marks scattered across the book are not sufficient. 

Some frequently appearing central themes in the his- 
tory of Russia’s wars are: Russia’s ability to efficiently 
mobilize the resources of society (in this respect the 
country resembled its historical adversaries Sweden 
and Prussia); Russia’s struggle to overcome its relative 
backwardness; the endurance of the Russian soldier; 
the indifference of those in power and of military com- 
manders to the sufferings of their people and soldiers; 
military operations often a mixture of poor and sche- 
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matized leadership and an ability to learn from the en- 
emy and one’s own mistakes; insufficient freedom of 
action for the officers of low rank; and reliance on the 
superior number of one’s own forces (this asset is sel- 
dom available to small nations). 

Bizarre occurrences in Russian history do not escape 
notice. Luntinen deals with these with a sense of irony 
that contributes to the readability of the book. There 
are some instances where the reader cannot be sure if 
the author’s assertions are factual or hyperbolic, but 
such passages are few. 

ANTTI KUJALA 
University of Helsinki 


IGAL Ha.Fin. Stalinist Confessions: Messianism and Ter- 
ror at the Leningrad Communist University. (Pitt Series 
in Russian and East European Studies.) Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 2009. Pp. vii, 485. Cloth 
$65.00, paper $27.95. 


Igal Halfin details the story of turmoil and death at Len- 
ingrad’s Communist University, adding to the works 
that probe the Terror in particular sites or organiza- 
tions. This book draws on the concept of the Soviet self 
developed by Jochen Hellbeck. It will therefore find fa- 
vor with those who feel that available evidence allows 
access to the deepest reaches of the Soviet psyche. In 
any event, Halfin makes a useful contribution to our 
understanding of the Terror’s dynamics. 

Several related images appear frequently in the book: 
the Black Mass, the devil and demonization, messianic 
times, depravity, and purity. These are presented al- 
most cinematically, 4 la Alain Resnais’s Last Year at 
Marienbad (1961). Nothing takes place outdoors; the 
only settings that matter are the meeting halls of the 
Communist University and, above all, the seemingly 
endless interrogation chambers of the NKVD. There, 
Halfin argues, “Communists feared they were indeed 
the wicked enemies their interrogators accused them of 
being. At least in part, terror was in the soul” (p. 23). 
In this “salvational time” and apparently these salva- 
tional rooms, “the soul was becoming transparent” (pp. 
109, 105). The accused participated in relinquishing 
their very selves and accepting ones that the NK VD cre- 
ated. Prisoners underwent “total voidance of their per- 
sonalities” (p. 258). All of this self-abasement was 
driven by a “hypermoral” and “hyperrational” (pp. 8, 2) 
quest for absolute purity as the final days approached. 
“Deviants”—anyone less than perfect—could not be 
saved, only destroyed. 

However, this messianism was also marked by de- 
pravity. Relying sometimes on “local legend” or “un- 
verified accounts” (pp. 173, 269), Halfin depicts three 
heads of the NKVD in a row, Genrikh Iagoda, Nikolai 
Ezhov, and Lavrentii Beria, as sexual monsters. Nod- 
ding again to cinema, Halfin argues that “in a way, Stal- 
inist fantasies were more real than reality itself. They 
structured desire ... and delimited the moral imagi- 
nation. In fantasy the Party and the NKVD chiefs ex- 
ercised tremendous power, manipulating people and 
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situations to gratify themselves” (p. 227). Thus in this 
work, discourse and fantasy trump events. Only the 
many contemporary cartoons inserted in the book in- 
dicate that Nazi Germany and imperial Japan threat- 
ened the USSR; the Spanish Civil War and the tensions 
it produced are not mentioned. Halfin provides no 
sense of real enemies at hand. 

His goal is rather discovering the communist “true 
self” (p. 357). One wonders how this could ever be 
found, especially in a torture chamber. Given the 
book’s numerous references to the witch hunts, it would 
have been valuable for Halfin to examine trial records 
from those persecutions. These transcripts also over- 
flow with confessions, elicited by torture, of murder and 
sabotage. Magistrates created fictitious, diabolical 
selves for the accused, based on coincidences and con- 
tacts with other “witches” dating well back in time. Re- 
cent studies of the witch hunts point to authorities’ de- 
sire to cleanse society of enemies, not with eschatology 
in mind, but often in grim determination to halt per- 
ceived crimes that harmed humans or animals. Halfin 
senses this mood only once, when he acknowledges 
panic in the Terror (p. 78). 

He does not indicate that the messianic times, if such 
they were, passed by the end of 1938; his account es- 
sentially ends in the middle of the Terror. But by No- 
vember 1938, the NK VD, outside of the vast Gulag sys- 
tem, greatly reduced its presence in society, the use of 
torture, and the number of arrests. People criticized the 
police even in early 1938, daring to use their own minds, 
which Halfin occasionally grants they possessed. By 
1939-1940, criticism of policy and practice appeared 
with some frequency, including at a Kremlin conference 
attended by Joseph Stalin to review the war with Fin- 
land. 

Halfin is mistaken in saying that the “authorities of- 
ficially banned jokes” (p. 267) and that “family values 
came under severe criticism” by the state apparatus (p. 
275). He needs to make these arguments to reinforce 
his view that only official discourse animated the “com- 
munist self.” But after the early 1930s, the state in- 
creased support for parental authority, and Pavlik 
Morozov virtually faded away as a symbol of contempt 
for the family. Jokes told privately proliferated, indi- 
cating that trust and critical views of Soviet existence 
did not disappear; they were seconded, for example, by 
Mikhail Zoshchenko’s published stories and certain 
films, particularly Volga, Volga, released in 1938. 

Halfin’s book takes us into the heart of the duels, and 
sometimes the cooperation, between arrested and in- 
terrogator, and paints a vivid picture of a narrow but 
significant slice of the Terror. It is a valuable work on 
the dynamics of fear among the party elite, resulting in 
the closure of the Communist University in July of 
1937. Once more, the dysfunctionality of the mass ar- 
rests emerges. But while surely some arrested commu- 
nists did sincerely participate in trying to create a new 
self while in prison, there is no way to tell how many did 
so or for how long they accepted fresh personae. Some 
readers may doubt the overwhelming power of dis- 
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course, especially when it shifted rapidly from month to 
month, to construct the self and reality. 
ROBERT THURSTON 
Miami University 
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Marina Rustow. Heresy and the Politics of Community: 
The Jews of the Fatimid Caliphate. (Conjunctions of Re- 
ligion and Power in the Medieval Past.) Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 2008. Pp. xxxv, 435. $55.00. 


Exactly one hundred and fifty years ago a huge volume 
of historical evidence on Karaite Judaism published in 
Simhah Pinsker’s Liqqute Qadmoniyot (1860) rendered 
traditional assumptions regarding the rabbinic charac- 
ter of medieval Jewish history obsolete and established 
that Jewish heterogeneity could not be ignored, espe- 
cially the Karaite challenge to rabbinic Judaism. Now 
Marina Rustow’s book problematizes that well-ac- 
cepted twofold approach. Whereas many scholars of 
Karaism have worked from the perspectives of literary, 
linguistic, and religious studies, most have been unable 
or unwilling to consider social history in order to cor- 
roborate, falsify, or contextualize their conclusions. By 
thinking about religion and religious communities from 
the perspective of social history, Rustow opens up pos- 
sibilities for extensive reconsideration of Jewish history 
in the medieval Near East. By seeing Judaism through 
the non-literary documentary records of the Cairo 
Geniza (and not through elite literary production), the 
polemical, legal, and theological emphases of Karaite 
and Rabbanite (i.e., rabbinic) literature are revealed to 
be only part of a more complicated multidimensional 
history. 

In this regard, Rustow succeeds in making notions of 
heresy, sect, and mainstream that have a good deal of 
currency in modern scholarship obsolete. She argues 
that heresy is not as easily defined, categorized, or de- 
scribed as it would seem to be from reading both the 
medievals and moderns who write about it. Rustow 
demonstrates that heresy is a social construct that 
emerges and finds function under specific social and 
historical conditions. Her objective is not to define her- 
esy but to ask what conditions were present when 
charges of heresy were articulated and mobilized in or- 
der to advance communal agendas. In the case of elev- 
enth-century Egypt and Palestine, social and historical 
conditions often seem diametrically opposed to defi- 
nitions and boundaries of heresy as found in the me- 
dieval Karaite and Rabbanite literary record. The 
book’s argument does not efface difference among dif- 
ferent types of Jews, but it does show how Jews them- 
selves could contest or smooth over difference, whether 
in daily life, as recorded in scribal documents emanat- 
ing from Jewish courts or through the implementation 
of intermarriage. 

Any single chapter of the book offers a good case in 
point, but “The Affair of the Ban of Excommunication 
of 1029” (chapter eight) highlights Rustow’s approach. 
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In the preceding chapters, the author shows that the 
social structure of Jewish society in medieval Egypt and 
Palestine was more interpersonal than institutional 
(mirroring Muslim norms) and establishes the signifi- 
cance of Karaite notables and their burgeoning rela- 
tionship with Fatimid rule in Egypt. In this chapter, she 
describes the public ban on the Karaites pronounced by 
Rabbanites on the Mount of Olives in 1029. Through 
her understanding of power politics and networks of 
patronage among the Jews, Rustow is able to explain 
the sources using a sophisticated historical model in 
which Karaite notables had access to power in the im- 
perial capital at Cairo and influence with both Rabban- 
ite and Karaite Jewish leaders. Although sources report 
that the ban was pronounced on an annual basis, Rus- 
tow shows that this could not be the case, and in fact, 
such a description is a later political claim that supports 
a rabbinic triumphalist historicism characterized by the 
ineffectiveness and failure of Karaism. Her reading 
provides scholars with a historical model that has three 
parties (Karaites, Rabbanite notables, and Rabbanite 
masses) instead of the heretofore well-accepted view of 
two parties, Karaites and Rabbanites. In this telling, 
Rustow demonstrates that Karaite grandees could sup- 
port Rabbanite leaders, who in turn depended upon 
that support, and that Rabbanite leaders could oppose 
the Rabbanite populace. Networks of reciprocity and 
patronage cut across Rabbanite-Karaite difference. In 
fact, Karaite courtiers in Cairo were indispensable to 
the entire Jewish community, often supporting the au- 
thority of rabbinic academies. Simple, polarized views 
of sects and sectarian loyalties are useless here. Any 
vestiges of Karaite-Rabbanite antipodes based on the 
scholarly perspective established by Pinsker are shat- 
tered. 

In a later chapter, another tripartite division of the 
Jewish community is revealed in the emergence in the 
late eleventh century of a single administrative office 
for the Jews of the Fatimid empire: Rabbanites of the 
Babylonian (Iraqi) community, Rabbanites of the Pal- 
estinian community, and Karaites. Here all the parties 
found it beneficial to accede to a political arrangement 
that would have been unthinkable a century earlier. In 
this case, as in 1029, a key element in the unfolding of 
events is the ability of Jewish leaders to access political 
power, gambling on reward or ruin. 

In a sense, this is Jewish studies at its best. By inte- 
grating Jewish and Islamic history into a seamless 
whole, Rustow illuminates both fields and thereby fully 
engages the scholarly discipline of history rather than 
occupying its margins. This book is one of the most ac- 
complished syntheses of Geniza sources available, 
building upon the pivotal work of S. D. Goitein, who 
tried to study medieval Jewish history in all its dimen- 
sions, especially the social. 

FRED ASTREN 
San Francisco State University 
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MicuaeL Ezekiet Gasper. The Power of Representation: 
Publics, Peasants, and Islam in Egypt. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 2009. Pp. x, 294. $55.00. 


This book tackles a major topic in the historiography of 
Egypt: the “emergence of modern Egyptian identity” 
from the 1870s to the 1910s (p. 1). Michael Ezekiel 
Gasper’s focus is familiar enough—the ideas elabo- 
rated in the emerging capitalist press by a rising urban 
intelligentsia of “teachers, lawyers, engineers, clerks, 
accountants, and journalists” (p. 1), themselves seen in 
conventional terms as a byproduct of world economic 
integration. Gasper takes the reader through the texts 
of this emerging ‘afandiya (salaried middle class) chro- 
nologically. His reading of newspapers, journals, and 
magazines from the period, encompassing well-known 
and lesser-known writers, is particularly comprehen- 
sive, meticulous, and focused. His special emphasis is 
on the early years of the press, before 1900, whereas 
cultural historians of the ‘afandiya such as Lucie 
Ryzova—with whom Gasper would have done well to 
engage—have focused more on later years. Distinctive 
also is the author’s extended argument for the influence 
of Islamic modernism in forming the basic conceptual 
lenses adopted by urban literati. Clerics and Islamic ac- 
tivists are included in Gasper’s “protobourgeoisie” in 
ways which oppose the assumption that “there existed 
a set of secular aptitudes and areas of competency... 
somehow separate from religious ones” (p. 1). Above 
all, the author’s originality lies in his thorough focus on 
the role played by representations of the peasantry in 
the articulation and development of modern Egyptian 
identity. The leading idea is that urban literati adapted 
notions of individual moral autonomy and universal cit- 
izenship through their representations of peasants, who 
were often depicted as uncivilized, miserable, victim- 
ized, effeminate, and uneducated. By contrast, mem- 
bers of the urban ‘afandi class imagined themselves to 
be the possessors of modern, civilized, masculine, and 
educated virtues and thus staked their claim to moral 
autonomy and political leadership in the emerging na- 
tion. 

The most important achievement of the book is to 
expose the intellectual history of how it was that by the 
early 1900s urban intellectuals came to conceive of 
themselves as sharing a common collective destiny with 
rural cultivators. This is no minor accomplishment. 
Gasper’s emphasis throughout, however, is by no means 
on the emergence of a nationalism challenging colo- 
nialism. He analyzes, by contrast, the elaboration of 
modern, even disciplinary, political concepts present in 
colonial, nationalist, and Islamist texts, depicted as con- 
gruent rather than conflicting. Here the debt to figures 
in Subaltern Studies, especially Dipesh Chakrabarty 
and Partha Chatterjee, is writ large. Gasper argues that 
the ‘afandiya were merely “an instrument for the suc- 
cess of a Western power’s constituting a new type of 
society in Egypt” (p. 223). The upshot is a book that, in 
spite of some protestations to the contrary, subsumes 
the agency of Egyptians “into the project of [universal] 
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secular Western political modernity” (p. 223). Nation- 
alist resistance, in Gasper’s hands, challenged the form 
of colonial hegemony but reproduced its content. 

This contribution echoes other criticisms of bour- 
geois nationalism (such as Joseph Massad’s), and it is 
made here in an erudite and serious way. But it is not 
necessarily persuasive. One might imagine that the di- 
verse cultural, religious, social, economic, and even na- 
tional origins and motivations of Gasper’s urban intel- 
ligentsia might have pointed elsewhere than Western, 
bourgeois, political modernity. Recall the origins of 
three of Gasper’s central characters: Abdallah Nadim 
(d. 1896) was the son of a peasant-cum-baker, largely 
self-educated, with an eccentric and itinerant lifestyle 
and a record of courageous activism that earned him a 
death sentence from the British; Yaqub Sannu’ was 
from a Jewish family of Italian origin, European-edu- 
cated and from the “opposite end of the social spec- 
trum” (p. 31), and Al-Afghani was an itinerant and di- 
versely-educated activist of Iranian origins. It is simply 
not clear that these heterogeneous figures, along with 
other clerics and Islamic modernists of diverse prove- 
nance included in the book, were the spokespersons of 
a coherent social class emerging as a byproduct of world 
economic integration and elaborating derivative and 
monolithic Western modes of thought. Gasper’s narrow 
focus on texts leaves little room for enquiry into the 
forms of property and struggle that might give sub- 
stance to the idea that his subjects indeed constituted 
a discrete social class. The teleological insistence, 
moreover, that this was a “protobourgeoisie,” “nas- 
cent,” “emerging,” and “rising” in a period character- 
ized as “transitional,” is particularly difficult to accept 
given that it is never established that the “full-blown” 
bourgeoisie ever appeared in Egypt and there is little 
sustained discussion of the use of the terminology of 
class. 

While Gasper suggests that he is analyzing a “mod- 
ernizing power regime to produce morally autonomous 
individuals” (p. 207), in fact he spotlights texts, not dis- 
courses, representations, not practices, ideas, not insti- 
tutions. Whereas Michel Foucault and Timothy Mitch- 
ell are emphatic in their inclusion of practices and 
institutions in their definition of discourse, Gasper uses 
the notion much more narrowly to refer simply to a 
body of texts produced for a relatively small circle of 
readers. Given this, the lockstep relationship between 
these texts and a modern disciplinary regime becomes 
indistinct. The criticisms of usury, debt, and disposses- 
sion in the countryside made by intellectuals and ac- 
tivists may not have been about the enactment and per- 
formance of a disciplinary “modern subjectivity” that 
was soon to be hegemonic. They may instead have rep- 
resented uneven and highly differentiated forms of cri- 
tique, delivered not by elites but by activists whose ideas 
were often ignored or repressed by landowning elites 
and colonial officials alike. Certainly the centrality in 
Egypt as a whole of the “protobourgeoisie” and the 
forms of subjectivity analyzed by Gasper is not empir- 
ically established. 
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Gasper’s scholarly achievement should be recog- 
nized. No study of Egyptian nationalism, identity for- 
mation, and the press can afford to ignore this book, 
and Gasper’s thesis is serious and deserves much dis- 
cussion. But this book uses the terminology and tele- 
ology of class without analyzing property, production, 
or struggle; it uses discourse theory shorn of power and 
institutions; and it reproduces a form of Subaltern 
Studies without subalterns. These problems enable the 
book to dress the West in liberal modernist clothes even 
while colonial civilizational and racial hierarchies were 
violently opposed to these forms of thought, and even 
while struggles to subvert these hierarchies were a mat- 
ter of life and death for their anticolonial protagonists, 
educated or not. 

JOHN CHALCRAFT 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


ARIEH BRUCE SAPOSNIK. Becoming Hebrew: The Creation 
of a Jewish National Culture in Ottoman Palestine. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 2008. Pp. xii, 314. 
$65.00. 


Arieh Bruce Saposnik has written a provocative ac- 
count of the formative years of Zionist national myth- 
making in early twentieth—century Palestine. With ex- 
tensive analysis of debates among Zionists—both 
within and without Palestine—regarding the actual and 
symbolic direction of their project, Saposnik argues 
against historiographic trends claiming that Zionism il- 
lustrates a break with the religious Jewish past. Instead, 
he asserts that the early 1900s witnessed a struggle 
among Zionists to take existing trends in Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural life in new directions, and to create 
a lived experience of what he calls “Hebrew Culture” 
that became the foundation for a new Jewish identity in 
Palestine. Although he admits that Zionism embodied 
but a fraction of the diverse experiences of Jewish life 
in late Ottoman Palestine—and that Jews made up only 
six to seven percent of the entire Palestinian population 
prior to 1881—Saposnik convincingly demonstrates 
that it was the creation of this new Hebrew identity that 
would come to shape the foundation of hegemonic Is- 
raeli nationalism. 

Central to Saposnik’s study is a desire to convince 
historians to consider Zionism within the larger context 
of modernity, as a nationalism that was both European 
and secular but also laden with the shared memory of 
the religious Jewish past. Zionism emerged as a para- 
doxical movement that at once took on the mantle of 
European secularism and claimed to be the only true 
representation of modern Jewishness. Zionism’s lead- 
ers were aware that “Jews were entirely lacking in vir- 
tually all of the characteristics of modern nationhood” 
(p. 14). In consequence they set out to create a cultural 
foundation that would encompass every element of 
public and private life so effectively that it would have 
a totalizing impact on Jewish life in Palestine, forging 
the very nation to which Zionists ascribed belonging. 

This cultural foundation was contentious and fluid in 
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the years between the Uganda controversy of 1903 and 
the outbreak of World War I in 1914. In this brief yet 
important period, Zionists battled amongst each other 
to establish Palestine as the location of their movement, 
Hebrew as the exclusive language of Zionist life, and 
Zionist society as the sole representative of authentic 
modern Jewish experience. Saposnik brings these 
heated debates to life with a variety of sources including 
the emerging Hebrew press, literature, and plays of the 
time, private and public correspondence, and the 
records of key institutions such as the Herzlia Gymna- 
sium, the Bezalel art facilities, and the first Hebrew kin- 
dergarten in Jerusalem. 

Along with his useful presentation of the creative 
products of Zionist cultural institutions, Saposnik 
makes an important contribution to the history of Zi- 
onism in Palestine by reading it within the context of the 
Ottoman Empire in which it operated. So much of the 
history of Zionism is treated as if it emerged sui generis 
from the larger Jewish experience of Palestine without 
Ottoman influence. Even the use of the word “Pales- 
tine” has evoked fierce debate in academic discussions 
of Zionism. By normalizing the proper name of the re- 
gion and fitting Zionists into the larger realm of the 
Ottoman Empire, Saposnik makes a timely contribu- 
tion. 

However, his discussion of Orientalist imagery in the 
context of this burgeoning Hebrew culture deserves fur- 
ther analysis. Saposnik shows that many of the early He- 
brew culture creators, such as Hemda Ben-Yehuda and 
Boris Schatz, incorporated imagery they attributed to 
“the East” into their own visions of a potent Hebrew 
nation. Saposnik argues that European Jews, particu- 
larly from the East, were accustomed to being “Orien- 
talized” by non-Jewish society, and many Zionists came 
to see their efforts as a kind of return to their roots and 
a way to escape what they viewed as the decay and de- 
spair of life in the diaspora. 

Educators in particular were keen to create a new 
generation of Jews who were physically fit, engaged 
with the landscape of Palestine, and unafraid to express 
themselves because they were unencumbered by the 
burden of Otherness. Saposnik asserts that the Orien- 
talist tropes adopted by Zionists were more in line with 
what John MacKenzie has described—a rejection of 
modernity’s ills—than what Edward Said argued—an 
exercise of power. However, by quoting prominent Zi- 
onist Itamar Ben-Avi’s excitement that the first gener- 
ation of Hebrew-educated children were “little Arabs, 
nice savages” (p. 157), Saposnik shows that deeper 
analysis of the motives and influence of Zionist Ori- 
entalism is still needed. Despite this weakness, Sa- 
posnik makes an outstanding contribution to our his- 
torical understanding of early Zionist cultural 
production in Palestine, and he will inspire many to pick 
up where he has left off and further explore the foun- 
dational moments of Zionist culture and nationalism in 
Palestine. 

Nancy L. STOCKDALE 
University of North Texas 
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MaryoriE Kentston McIntosu. Yoruba Women, Work, 
and Social Change. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 336. Cloth $65.00, paper $24.95. 


Marjorie Keniston McIntosh provides an overview of 
the history of Yoruba women between 1820 and 1960. 
Mainly a survey of the relevant secondary literature, the 
book is enriched by McIntosh’s analysis of primary ma- 
terials including travelers’ accounts, mission records, 
Nigerian newspapers, colonial-era court transcripts, 
and the official and private writings of colonial admin- 
istrators. Skillfully weaving together these sources, 
McIntosh creates a detailed and nuanced history of 
Yoruba women’s lives, anchoring their experiences in 
the context of the major events affecting Yorubaland in 
the 140 years under investigation. She displays a sharp 
eye for regional variation, regularly noting distinctions 
between western, central, and eastern Yorubaland and 
particular Yoruba states. 

McIntosh explores the major trajectories of Yoruba 
women’s lives and how these evolved during the de- 
cades under consideration. This approach and time- 
frame allows her to highlight consistencies as well as 
discontinuities in the lives of Yoruba women resulting 
from both precolonial and colonial changes. She cen- 
ters her investigation around three interpretive themes: 
gender and patriarchy; women’s agency; and how 
women affected and were affected by the constellation 
of changes that came hand in hand with colonialism, 
including not only the political and judicial structures 
of British rule but also expanded export-oriented pro- 
duction, Western-style education, and heightened mis- 
sionary activity. McIntosh’s history is richly contextu- 
alized, situating Yoruba women’s experiences in 
interesting mini-histories of a host of topics including 
precolonial Yorubaland’s political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic contours, Yoruba religion, British colonialism, 
missionary activity, greater incorporation into the econ- 
omy of the Atlantic world, unfree labor in the form of 
slaves and pawns, and the period of warfare following 
the early 1800s collapse of the Oyo Empire, which had 
provided stability throughout much of Yorubaland. Its 
end led, among other things, to the high degree of ur- 
banization that characterized much of precolonial 
Yorubaland as people sought security in walled cities. 

Detailed explorations of women’s political authority, 
economic activities, religious roles, and membership in 
voluntary associations form the core of this book, and 
McIntosh addresses a host of important questions while 
examining these topics. For example, she considers how 
the Yoruba have understood gender in a discussion that 
will be of comparative interest to scholars of gender 
across various regions and time periods. The Yoruba 
expected women and men alike to partake in many ac- 
tivities, and either could fulfill a variety of roles; women 
and men were conceived of as complementary rather 
than existing in a hierarchical relationship. In short, 
fixed gender definitions did not characterize Yoruba 
beliefs. This way of conceptualizing what McIntosh 
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terms gender difference certainly allowed women sig- 
nificant authority over themselves and others, both 
male and female, in multiple areas of life, yet it did not 
result in the absence of a precolonial Yoruba patriar- 
chy. Instead, male privilege disadvantaged women in a 
number of meaningful ways: women alone bore respon- 
sibility for domestic work, husbands held authority over 
wives, and certain political offices were closed to 
women. How this reality then intersected with the very 
different expressions of patriarchy eventually brought 
by the British is thoroughly examined. McIntosh also 
highlights the Yoruba assumption that women would 
work and produce their own incomes, and examines 
how their work' lives changed as a result of both the 
precolonial dissolution of the Oyo Empire and the 
many manifestations of British colonialism later. Close 
attention is paid to the religious authority wielded by 
women as well as the ways in which religious beliefs 
were used to uphold male dominance. The expansion of 
Islam and introduction of Christianity, and their inter- 
sections with gender, are also addressed. Finally, McIn- 
tosh gives a place of prominence to Yoruba voluntary 
associations and examines their changing but always 
important roles in women’s lives. 

Fundamentally an overview—albeit one infused with 
insights gained from the primary sources McIntosh con- 
sulted—this book will prove easily accessible to non- 
specialists and is suitable for undergraduate and grad- 
uate African history, and women’s and gender studies 
courses. The book’s organization leads to occasional re- 
dundancies, and specialists in either Yoruba or African 
women’s history will find that some background mate- 
rial treads very familiar ground. Nevertheless, this work 
provides a valuable survey informed by the unusually 
rich range of publications addressing the Yoruba of 
southwestern Nigeria. This achievement is particularly 
welcome since it is a rarity to be able to produce such 
a detailed women’s history for this stretch of time in the 
field of African history. Consequently, this comprehen- 
sively researched and compellingly rendered study is 
sure to be valued by Africanists and will prove of con- 
siderable interest to non-Africanists concerned with its 
themes. 

VICTORIA B. TASHJIAN 
St. Norbert College 


CLIFTON Crais and PAMELA SCULLY. Sara Baartman and 
the Hottentot Venus: A Ghost Story and a Biography. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2009. Pp. xiv, 
232. $29.95. 


The so-called “Hottentot Venus” continues to be a 
strange obsession of certain segments of society in the 
West, recently under the guise of “redress,” after hav- 
ing been subject to the spectacular racist, sexual ob- 
sessions of Europe during its nineteenth-century rush 
to empire. Although neither the Dutch, the British, nor 
the French looked at the being behind this phantasm of 
theirs as an individual, a woman, or a human, but as a 
“sub-human” type of southern Africa, she would be 
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transformed into an “individual” and a “woman”—on 
imperial Western bourgeois humanist terms—by a new 
brand of missionary work in the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. Enter Clifton Crais and Pamela 
Scully as “saviors.” 

“But who was this person who became the Hottentot 
Venus?” (p. 4). They ask such a question after arguing 
that in the 1940s and 1950s a Scottish musicologist 
working in South Africa by the name of Percival Kirby 
brought her back to memory in a series of articles, and, 
further, that she “began appearing from history’s shad- 
ows” in the 1990s (pp. 3-4). If Crais and Scully do not 
take issue with this anthropological-archaeological ap- 
proach of the colonizing tradition, they do question why 
scholars have failed in their use of Kirby’s work to ques- 
tion his assumption that “nothing could be found out 
about Sara Baartman’s life” in southern Africa before 
or after her personal appropriation by colonial empire 
(p. 4). 

Aside from its exploitation for the labor and sexual 
pleasure of others, her body was publically exhibited by 
“science” and “theater” alike as an “ethnographic won- 
der” of steatopygia (p. 124). Arguably, the spectacle be- 
gan in a colonial military hospital in Cape Town, moved 
on to London and England, and ended, most famously 
perhaps, in France, where her dissected remains were 
displayed at Paris’s Musée de l’Homme from the time 
of her sudden and unexplained death in 1815 until 2002. 
Then, as a result of enormous protest, her remains were 
returned to South Africa for a ceremonial burial— 
where conflict or competition for control over the sym- 
bolic capital of her body in a clearly global neocolonial 
social economy was rampant. 

How can “knowledge” or “history” assume a posture 
of innocence here? One need only grapple with the 
book’s title. Many artists and scholars feel they have 
accomplished a great deal by learning to say “Sara 
Baartman” in English, or “Saartjie Baartman” in 
Dutch, instead of “The Hottentot Venus.” Yet this too 
remains a colonial inscription, a fundamentally colonial 
naming. Crais and Scully themselves must recognize 
briefly that “Saartje” is a “diminutive,” signifying “[co- 
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lonial] affection,” and that “Baartman” literally means 
“bearded man” in Dutch: “It also means uncivilized, 
uncouth, barbarous, savage. Saartje Baartman—the 
savage servant” (p. 9). 

So what is this “ghost story,” after all? It is a partial 
admission that “without documents” an actual biogra- 
phy or history cannot be written, no matter how much 
“The Hottentot Venus” is desired for such a purpose. 
And yet they attempt one anyway. Avid research pieces 
together a tale full of “perhaps,” “likely,” “probably,” 
“we think,” and “we can imagine” statements that, once 
written down and published, will become “convincing” 
and authoritative. The scholars’ own fantasy is thus nat- 
uralized as sensational fact. For example: “The famous 
Abbey of Saint-Denis lay near the road. Just a few miles 
farther Sara and Henry reached the gates of the great 
capital, Paris, City of Light” (p. 115). This is fiction, 
even romantic fiction, masquerading still as “history” 
and “biography.” The fiction is often written as if the 
authors had been there themselves with a “Hottentot 
Venus” who could experience Paris as “great” and a 
“City of Light” from her point of view in the spectacle 
of empire. 

This book is rife with once-chic postmodern clichés, 
but it cannot afford thoroughgoing criticism of the “En- 
lightenment.” If Crais and Scully make frequent sym- 
bolic gestures to black women’s “politics of location,” 
their book is unsettled by Yvette Abraham’s denunci- 
ation of the history of the scientific “gaze” in the current 
millennium, and they fail to engage Barbara Chase-Ri- 
boud’s Hottentot Venus: A Novel (2003) at all. They in- 
vest in “Sara Baartman” as a “woman,” generically, 
when the cultish, racist ideology of womanhood upheld 
by Western humanism codifies her and others as “closer 
to the great apes than to humans” (p. 144). This book 
may be useful to those who continue such discourses 
uncritically, but for those who counter such discourses 
in an alternative praxis, it may merely add to the object 
of a new and much-needed kind of study. 

GreG THOMAS 
Syracuse University 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR office, 
do not lend themselves readily to unified reviews; 
the contents are therefore listed. 


METHODS/THEORY 


PascaL Boyer and JAMES V. WERTSCH, editors. Memory 
in Mind and Culture. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 2009. Pp. viii, 323. Cloth $95.00, paper $35.99. 


PASCAL BoYeR, What Are Memories For? Functions of Recall 
in Cognition and Culture. HELEN L. WILLIAMS and MARTIN A. 
Conway, Networks of Autobiographical Memories. DORTHE 
BERNTSEN and ANNETTE Bown, Cultural Life Scripts and In- 
dividual Life Stories. DANIEL L. SCHACHTER, ANGELA H. 
GuTCHESS, and ELIZABETH A. KENSINGER, Specificity of Mem- 
ory: Implications for Individual and Collective Remembering. 
JAMES V. WERTSCH, Collective Memory. HENRY L. ROEDIGER 
III, FRANKLIN M. ZAROMB, and ANDREW C. BUTLER, The Role 
of Repeated Retrieval in Shaping Collective Memory. JAMEs 
W. PENNEBAKER and Amy L. GONZALES, Making History: So- 
cial and Psychological Processes Underlying Collective Mem- 
ory. ALAN J. LAMBERT, LAURA NESSE SCHERER, CHAD ROGERS, 
and Larry Jacosy, How Does Collective Memory Create a 
Sense of the Collective? CRAIG W, BLATz and MICHAEL Ross, 
Historical Memories. DAviID W. BLIGHT, The Memory Boom: 
Why and Why Now? Jay WiInTER, Historians and Sites of 
Memory. Davin C. RuBIN, Oral Traditions as Collective Mem- 
ories: Implications for a General Theory of Individual and Col- 
lective Memory. PASCAL Boyer, Cognitive Predispositions and 
Cultural Transmission. 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD 


DereEK R. PETERSON, editor. Abolitionism and Imperi- 
alism in Britain, Africa, and the Atlantic. (Cambridge 
Centre of African Studies Series.) Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press. 2010. Pp. ix, 235. Cloth $64.95, paper 
$28.95. 


DEREK R. PETERSON, Abolitionism and Political Thought in 
Britain and East Africa. JOHN THORNTON, African Political 
Ethics and the Slave Trade. Boyp HILTON, 1807 and All That: 
Why Britain Outlawed Her Slave Trade. CHRISTOPHER LESLIE 
Brown, Empire without America: British Plans for Africa in 
the Era of the American Revolution. PHILIP D. MoRGAN, End- 
ing the Slave Trade: A Caribbean and Atlantic Context. SEy- 
MOUR DRESCHER, Emperors of the World: British Abolitionism 
and Imperialism. Rosin LAw, Abolition and Imperialism: In- 
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ternational Law and the British Suppression of the Atlantic 
Slave Trade. JoNATHON GLASSMAN, Racial Violence, Universal 
History, and Echoes of Abolition in Twentieth-Century Zan- 
zibar. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


BENJAMIN H. JoHNSON and ANDREW R. GRAYBILL, edi- 
tors. Bridging National Borders in North America: Trans- 
national and Comparative Histories. (American En- 
counters/Global Interactions.) Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, with the William P. Clements Center 
for Southwest Studies, Southern Methodist University. 
2010. Pp. x, 373. Cloth $89.95, paper $24.95. 


MicueL ANGEL GoNZALEZ-Qu1ROGA, Conflict and Coopera- 
tion in the Making of Texas-Mexico Border Society, 
1840-1880. MicHeL Hocue, Between Race and Nation: The 
Creation of a Métis Borderland on the Northern Plains. 
JENIFER SELTZ, Epidemics, Indians, and Border-Making in the 
Nineteenth-Century Pacific Northwest. RACHEL ST. JOHN, Di- 
vided Ranges: Trans-border Ranches and the Creation of Na- 
tional Space along the Western Mexico-U.S. Border. Lissa 
WaDEWwITZ, The Scales of Salmon: Diplomacy and Conserva- 
tion in the Western Canada-U.S. Borderlands. S. DEBORAH 
KANG, Crossing the Line: The INS and the Federal Regulation 
of the Mexican Border. ANDREA GEIGER, Caught in the Gap: 
The Transit Privilege and North America’s Ambiguous Bor- 
ders. CATHERINE Cocks, The Welcoming Voice of the South- 
land: American Tourism across the U.S.-Mexico Border, 1880— 
1940. DOMINIQUE BREGENT-HEALD, Projecting the In- 
Between: Cinematic Representations of Borderlands and 
Borders in North America, 1908-1940. BETHEL SALER and 
CAROLYN PopRUCHNY, Glass Curtains and Storied Land- 
scapes: The Fur Trade, National Boundaries, and Historians. 


BARBARA REEVES-ELLINGTON, KATHRYN KISH SKLAR, 
and Connie A. SHEMO, editors. Competing Kingdoms: 
Women, Mission, Nation, and the American Protestant 
Empire, 1812-1960. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 2010. Pp. xii, 415. Cloth $89.95, paper $24.95. 


JANE H. HunTER, Women’s Mission in Historical Perspective: 
American Identity and Christian Internationalism. IAN Tyr- 
RELL, Woman, Missions, and Empire: New Approaches to 
American Cultural Expansion. MARY Kuplec Cayton, Can- 
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REVIEWS 


To THE EDITORS: 


We are extremely honored that the AHR reviewed our 
book Thomas Barclay (1728-1793): Consul in France, 
Diplomat in Barbary (AHR, February 2010, 222-223). 
And we thank Lawrence A. Peskin for his judicious and 
thoughtful review. However, one of his statements per- 
plexes us. Referring to Barclay, Professor Peskin writes 
that “Samuel Flagg Bemis suggested that he may have 
been a British secret agent during the American Rev- 
olution, a charge that Roberts and Roberts find uncon- 
vincing.” Nowhere in our study of Barclay’s life and ca- 
reer do we write, nor in our research did we find, 
anything to suggest that Bemis or anyone else ever 
thought Barclay “may have been a British secret agent.” 

The works by Bemis that we consulted—“British Se- 
cret Service and the French-American Alliance,” AHR 
29, no. 3 (April 1924): 474-495; “Secret Intelligence, 
1777: Two Documents,” Huntington Library Quarterly 
24, no. 3 (May 1961): 233-249; Pinckney’s Treaty: Amer- 
ica’s Advantage from Europe’s Distress, 1783-1800 
(1960); and The Diplomacy of the American Revolution 
(1957)—have no mention of Barclay. In The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (1963), Bemis 
does give “our” Thomas Barclay a few lines, but in the 
Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 
1775-1921 (1963), he confuses American consul and 
diplomat Barclay (1728-1793) with the New York-born 
Loyalist of the same name (1753-1830) who served as 


British consul-general for over twenty years, a Bemis 
confusion we mention in our introduction (pp. 18-19). 
Perhaps Professor Peskin was misled by that or by our 
discussion (p. 336 n. 16) of Bemis’s suggestion that Wil- 
liam Carmichael may have been a British secret agent. 
PRISCILLA H. AND RICHARD S. ROBERTS 
Independent Scholars 
Denver, Colorado 


LAWRENCE PESKIN RESPONDS: 


The Robertses are right to be perplexed. I confused Ed- 
ward Bancroft with Thomas Barclay in my notes on 
Samuel F. Bemis, “British Secret Service and the 
French-American Alliance,” an article I had recently 
read for a different project. I apologize to the Robert- 
ses, readers of the AHR, and Thomas Barclay’s memory 
for the error. 

LawRENCE A. PESKIN 

Morgan State University 


To THE Epitors: 


Odd Arne Westad’s review of my book The Myth of 
American Diplomacy: National Identity and U.S. Foreign 
Policy (AHR, February 2010, 256) reflects an unfortu- 
nate parochialism. I’m not bothered that Westad did 
not like the book but rather that he did not actually 
review its contents, so put off was he by certain terms 
and frames unfamiliar to him. Westad thus chose to 
frame his own review as a defense of simple prose 
rather than to analyze the book. 

The Myth of American Diplomacy analyzed the cul- 
ture behind U.S. foreign policy over the sweep of Amer- 
ican history. This culture empowered a national my- 
thology that drove an aggressive foreign policy, in- 
cluding the regular resort to war. The culture—raced, 
gendered, classed, and religioned—marginalizes critics 
of militarism and privileges a warfare state over a wel- 
fare state. The mythology drives a remarkably contin- 
uous foreign policy. This history can only be understood 
through deconstruction of the mythology, which re- 
quires some effort to understand Gramscian cultural 
hegemony, discourse analysis, and psychology, includ- 
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ing the formation of identity, subjectivity, and the role 
of the Other. I offered four appendices in an effort to 
play out the interpretive framework. 

More traditional scholars who do not do or like this 
approach to historical reconstruction can be stymied by 
unfamiliar language, which they then often dismiss as 
needless jargon. Such was the case with Professor Wes- 
tad’s review. I especially object to his referencing of my 
work with the term “bad prose.” 

Destabilized by unfamiliar methodology that he 
made little attempt to understand, Westad withdrew to 
familiar ground. Ultimately this was not especially high 
ground to occupy for such an accomplished practitioner 
of international history. 

WALTER L. HIxson, 
Distinguished Professor 
University of Akron 


Opp ARNE WESTAD RESPONDS: 


I have no problem with employing theory (cultural or 
other) when writing history. Most historians use theory 
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in some form (and the majority of us, unfortunately, do 
so without having much sense of its origins). The prob- 
lem with Professor Hixson’s book is therefore less his 
methodology than his style; by electing to use theory- 
specific jargon, he deliberately cuts off the vast majority 
of the reading public from immediate access to the his- 
tory he wants to present. This is a significant problem. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, radical historians have in 
the past been able to speak to whole generations by 
writing works of history that were widely read and dis- 
cussed, way outside select academic communities. We 
should attempt to do the same today. 

Opp ARNE WESTAD 

London School of Economics 


ERRATA 


At the end of his review of Emmet Kennedy’s Secular- 
ism and Its Critics from Augustine to Solzhenitsyn (AHR, 
April 2010, 502-503), Jonathan Israel’s academic affil- 
iation was incorrectly stated as Princeton University 
rather than the Institute for Advanced Study. The ed- 
itors regret the error. 
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for review, should be addressed to Editor, American His- 
torical Review, 914 E. Atwater Ave., Bloomington, IN 
47401. Our e-mail address is ahr@indiana.edu. Please 
note that no manuscript will be considered for publication 
if it is concurrently under consideration by another jour- 
nal or press or if it has been published or is soon to be 
published elsewhere. Both restrictions apply to the sub- 
stance as well as to the exact wording of the manuscript. 
If the manuscript is accepted, the editors expect that its 
appearance in the AHR will precede republication of the 
essay, Or any significant part thereof, in another work. 
Specific guidelines and policies for the preparation of 
manuscripts for submission to and publication in the AHR 
can be found at www.americanhistoricalreview.org or will 
be sent upon request. Unsolicited book reviews are not 
accepted. 
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2010 Paperback $24.95 
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THOMAS KESSNER JOHN A. RAGOSTA 


(Pivotal Moments in American History) 2010 $34.95 
2010 $27.95 

The Grand Design 
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Italy 1796-1870 DONALD STOKER 


DAVID LAVEN 2010 $27.95 
2010 Paperback $29.95 
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A History af 
Anti-Semitism 
in England 
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A History of Anti-Semitism in England 


ANTHONY JULIUS 
2010 $45.00 


Churchill's Children 
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The Passport in America 
The History of a Document 
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Manhattan Projects 
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ceuicd shelientiinereindecnaee Authority and Innovation 
for Scholarly Research 
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Oxford Bibliographies Online (OBO) 

is an entirely new type of resource: an 
authoritative, discipline-focused, online 
guide to the essential literature in the 
interdisciplinary field of Islamic Studies. 
OBO was developed to combine the best 
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and a traditional bibliography in a style 


N O W AV A | a A B [ cE I tailored to meet the needs of today’s 


online researchers. OBO: Islamic Studies 


examines the range of lived experiences 
“We commissioned the top scholars in 


the field of Islamic Studies to outline 
their areas of expertise, so that users will 
understand how the field is organized 
and why it developed in the way it did. 
The authors provide descriptive intro- 
ductions to each entry and subdivision 
within their outlines, and then present 
selective lists of the major sources. Each 
source is described in a brief annotation 
indicating what role it plays among the 
myriad sources available. The annotated 
bibliographies thus present a guided tour 
through the key literature on each topic, 
providing context for its development, 
and a balanced overview of the major 
issues within a given topic.” 


and textual traditions of Muslims as 

they are articulated in various countries 
and regions throughout the world. This 
interdisciplinary field combines history, 
religion, philosophy, anthropology, 

Arabic language and literature, as well 

as literatures in other languages including 
Persian, Turkish, and Urdu. 


Assurance of Editorial Quality & Excellence 


maniata Souns Bditor in Chief Make Research Time More Productive: 


William R. Kenan Distinguished Professor of 
Humanities in the Department of Religious 
Studies at the College of William and Mary 
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Satan’s Playground 

Mobsters and Movie Stars at America’s 
Greatest Gaming Resort 

PAUL J. VANDERWOOD 

American Encounters/Global Interactions 
408 pages, 82 illustrations, paper, $24.95 


Reckoning with Pinochet 
The Memory Question in 

Democratic Chile, 1989-2006 

STEVE J. STERN 

Latin America Otherwise 

584 pages, 31 illustrations, paper, $27.95 


Book Three of the Trilogy: 
The Memory Box of Pinochet’s Chile 


A Mother’s Cry 

A Memoir of Politics, Prison, 
and Torture under the 
Brazilian Military Dictatorship 
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EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
JAMES N. GREEN 

TRANSLATED BY REX P. NIELSON 
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208 pages, paper, $21.95 
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Opposition to the Brazilian Military 
Dictatorship in the United States 

JAMES N. GREEN 

Radical Perspectives 

440 pages, 25 illustrations, paper, $26.95 


Toll-free 1-888-651-0122 


The New Cultural 

History of Peronism 

Power and Identity in 
Mid-Twentieth-Century Argentina 
MATTHEW B. KARUSH ano 

OSCAR CHAMOSA, eEpiTors 

320 pages, 17 photographs, paper, $23.95 


Transatlantic Fascism 
Ideology, Violence, and the Sacred 
in Argentina and Italy, 1919-1945 
FEDERICO FINCHELSTEIN 

344 pages, paper, $24.95 


Crossing Borders, 

Claiming a Nation 

A History of Argentine Jewish 

Women, 1880-1955 

SANDRA MCGEE DEUTSCH 

368 pages, 24 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


A Flock Divided 

Race, Religion, and Politics 

in Mexico, 1749-1857 

MATTHEW D. O’HARA 

336 pages, 14 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


The Tyranny of Opinion 
Honor in the Construction of 

the Mexican Public Sphere 

PABLO PICCATO 

400 pages, 25 illustrations, paper, $24.95 
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Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge 


i Pushing the Agenda 
| Presidential Leadership in 
U.S. Lawmaking, 1953-2004 
» MattHew N. BECKMANN 


F $94.99: Hb: 978-0-521-76014-0: 208 pp. 
; $26.99: Ph: 978-0-521-16291-3 


Ct 


Shadows of War 

A Social History of Silence 

in the Twentieth Century 

Edited by Errat BEN-ZE'EV, 
Rut Ginio, and Jay WINTER 
$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19658-1: 234 pp. 


Blackstone in America 
| Selected Essays of Kathryn Preyer 
» Mary BILDER, 
| Maeva Marcus, and 
| R. Kent Newmyer 


BLACKSTONE 
in AMERICA 


| $85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-49087-0: 302 pp. 


Death in Berlin be 

From Weimar to Divided Germany ena 
Monica BLack ae 
Publications of the 

German Historical Institute 


$80.00: Hb: 978-0-521-11851-4: 328 pp. 


Numerical 
Notation 


| Numerical Notation 

A Comparative History 

| STEPHEN CHRISOMALIS 

$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-87818-0: 496 pp. 


- Prices subject to change. 


i Honor, Politics and the 
| Law in Imperial Germany, 
1871-1914 2 
| ANN GOLDBERG 


| New Studies in European History 


$95.00: Hb; 978-0-521-19832-5: 228 pp. 


Yalta 1945 


Yalta 1945 Sa HEY ay 
Europe and America 

at the Crossroads 

FrAseR J. HARBUTT 


$36.00: Hb: 978-0-521-85677-5: 468 pp. 


Society for Military History’. 
. 2010 Distinguished Book 
| Award for Biography 
: Now in Paperback! — 
| Douglas Haig and the 
_ First World War 
J. P. Harris 
| Cambridge Military Histories _ 
™ $24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-15877-0: 664 pp. 


DOUGLAS HAIG] 


FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


J.P. HARES: 


Legal Publishing in tea 
Antebellum America c 
M. H. HoEFLicH 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19206-4: 208 


ANTEBELLUM 
AMERICA 


| Commerce before — 
| Capitalism in Euro 
1300-1600 : 
} MartHa C. HOWE 


- $90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76046- 
P $29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14850-4 
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& After Hiroshima 
_ The United States, Race, and 
s Nuclear Weapons in Asia, 
1945-1965 
| MattHew Jones 
| $110.00: Hb: 978-0-521-88100-5: 514 pp. 
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The Politics and Culture 
of Honour in Britain 
and Ireland, 1541-1641 
BRENDAN KANE 


Cambridge Studies in Early 
Modern British History 
$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-89864-5: 318 pp. 
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of Honour in Gritain 
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& The Origins of the 
First World War 
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3 New Approaches to 

| European History 

E $70.00: Hb: 978-0-521-88633-8: 266 pp. 
= $24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-71394-8 


God and the Founders 
Madison, Washington, 
and Jefferson 
Vincent PHituip Musioz 
~ $88.99: Hb: 978-0-521-51515-3: 252 pp. 
$24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73579-7 


AND THE FOUNDERS 
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| Letters of Ivo of Chartres - 
} CuristoOF ROLKER 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought: Fourth Series 
Hb: 978-0-521-76682-1: 400 pp. 
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The Red Rockets’ Glare 
Spaceflight and the Soviet 
Imagination, 1857-1957 

Asir A. Sippiai 

Cambridge Centennial of Flight 
$85.00: Hb; 978-0-521-89760-0: 408 pp. 


| Operation Barbarossa 

_ and Germany's Defeat 

_ in the East 
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Cambridge Military Histories 
99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76847-4: 500 pp. 
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New Histories of American Law 


$73.99: Hb: 978-0-521-76188-8: 256 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-15225-9 
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Steven WILE 
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$25.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14528-2 
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REDISCOVERING TRACES OF MEMORY 
The Jewish Heritage of Polish Galicia 


Jonathan 
Webber 
Photographs 
by Chris 
Schwarz 
Images of the 
sites of Jewish 
life and death in 
Poland 


Published in 
association 
= rat with The 
Littman Library of Jewish Civilization 
paper $27.95 


ETT eC Mur aca 


The Modern Jewish Experience 


JEWISH BIALYSTOK AND ITS DIASPORA 


Rebecca Kobrin 
Bialystok and its migrant communities 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


KIEV, JEWISH METROPOLIS 
A History, 1859-1914 


Natan M. Meir 
Jewish life in late imperial Kiev 


paper $27.95 cloth $75.00 


ZIONISM AND THE ROADS NOT TAKEN 
Rawidowicz, Kaplan, Kohn 


Noam Pianko 
The national question in Jewish political thought 


paper $25.95 cloth $65.00 


INTREPID WOMEN 
Cantiniéres and Vivandiéres of the French Army 


Thomas Cardoza 
The exploits of women non-combatants in the 
French military from before the Revolution to WWI 


cloth $39.95 


CORSICAN FRAGMENTS 
Difference, Knowledge, and Fieldwork 


Matei Candea 
Insiders and outsiders in Corsica 


New Anthropologies of Europe 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


tT To Order Call: 1-800-842-6796 
Or Visit: iupress.indiana.edu 


Winner of the Bahat prize sponsored 

by the University of Haifa Press 

GUILT, 
SUFFERING, 
AND MEMORY 
Germany 
Remembers Its 
Dead of World 
War IT 


Gilad Margalit 
Translated by 
Haim Watzman 
Unresolved tensions 
in German postwar 
memorials 


paper $27.95 
cloth $75.00 
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WOMEN IN POWER IN 
POST-COMMUNIST PARLIAMENTS 


Edited by Marilyn Rueschemeyer 
and Sharon L. Wolchik 
Women as political actors in eastern Europe today 


Published in association with the Woodrow 
Wilson Center Press 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


HEROES AND VICTIMS 
Remembering War in Twentieth-Century Romania 


Maria Bucur 
The cultural politics of commemorating war 


Indiana-Michigan Series in Russian 
and East European Studies 
paper $27.95 cloth $75.00 


ON THE SOCIAL LIFE 

OF POSTSOCIALISM 

Memory, Consumption, Germany 

Daphne Berdahl 

Edited by Matti Bunz] 

Foreword by Michael Herzfeld 

Pathbreaking studies of the postsocialist transition 


New Anthropologies of Europe 
Paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


FOOD AND EVERYDAY LIFE 

IN THE POSTSOCIALIST WORLD 
Edited by Melissa L. Caldwell 

Foreword by Marion Nestle 

Afterword by Elizabeth Cullen Dunn 
Food and social transformation in eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF ATLANTIC AFRICA 
AND THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 


Edited by Akinwumi Ogundiran 
and Toyin Falola 
The material culture of the slave trade explored 


Blacks in the Diaspora 
Now in paperback $29.95 


THE NEW AFRICAN DIASPORA 


Edited by Isidore Okpewho and Nkiru Nzegwu 
The new African immigrant experience 


paper $29.95 cloth $75.00 


FRENCHNESS AND 
THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 
Identity and Uprising in Contemporary France 


Edited by Charles Tshimanga, 
Didier Gondola, and Peter J. Bloom 
How the African diaspora redefines Frenchness 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


COLONIALISM AND VIOLENCE IN NIGERIA 


Toyin Falola 
How colonial rule generated conditions 
for persistent violent confrontation 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


FROM PROTEST TO CHALLENGE 
VOLUME 6 

A Documentary History of African Politics 
in South Africa, 1882-1990, Challenge and 
Victory, 1980-1990 


Gail M. Gerhart and Clive L. Glaser 

A multi-volume chronicle of the struggle 
to achieve democracy and end racial 
discrimination in South Africa 


cloth $59.95 
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GENDERING THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 
Women, Culture, and Historical Change in 
the Caribbean and Nigerian Hinterland 


Edited by Judith A. Byfield, LaRay Denzer, 
and Anthea Morrison 

Identity, race, and social networks in the 
African diaspora 


Blacks in the Diaspora 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 
AND THE DISCIPLINES 


Edited by Tejumola Olaniyan and James H. Sweet 
Charts a new course for African diaspora studies 


paper $27.95 cloth $75.00 


AFRICAN MARKET WOMEN 
Seven Life Stories from Ghana 


Gracia Clark 
The lives and experiences of women traders in Kumasi 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


BERBERS AND OTHERS 
Beyond Tribe and Nation in the Maghrib 


Edited by Katherine E. Hoffman 

and Susan Gilson Miller 

New approaches to Berber experience and identity 
Public Cultures of the Middle East and North Africa 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


BEER, SOCIABILITY, AND 
MASCULINITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Anne Kelk Mager 
Beer, commerce, and public culture in South Africa 


African Systems of Thought 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 
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NEW FROM INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEGOTIATING 
ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE 


Meet tn aro) 


PALESTINIAN 
POLITICS 


AFTER 
ARAFAT 


NEGOTIATING ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE PALESTINIAN POLITICS AFTER ARAFAT 
Second Edition A Failed National Movement 
Patterns, Problems, Possibilities Read Ghana 


Laura Zittrain Eisenberg and Neil Caplan The deterioration of Palestinian politics 
gh te oe Toner oe ee Indiana Series in Middle East Studies 

and its historical contex paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 

Indiana Series in Middle East Studies 


Deere ISLAMIC CENTRAL ASIA 


An Anthology of Historical Sources 


Edited by Scott C. Levi and Ron Sela 
A valuable resource for the study 
of Central Asian history 


paper $27.95 cloth $75.00 


FROM ARAB NATIONALISM TO OPEC 
Second Edition 

Eisenhower, King Sa’ud, and the 

Making of U.S.-Saudi Relations 


Nathan J. Citino 

Revisits the origins of modern U,.S.-Saudi relations 
Indiana Series in Middle East Studies HINDU WIFE; nae ewido ; : 
Now in paperback $24.95 Community, Religion, and Cultural Nationalism 


Tanika Sarkar 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN SOUTH ASIA Gender and nationalism in Indian history 
Second Edition Now in paperback $24.95 
Edited by Diane P. Mines and Sarah Lamb 


An introduction to the peoples and cultures THE BATTLE FOR WESTERN EUROPE, 
of South Asia FALL 1944 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 An Operational Assessment 
John A. Adams 


BALKAN BREAKTHROUGH A provocative reassessment of Allied 
The Battle of Dobro Pole 1918 strategy in World War II 


Richard C. Hall Twentieth-Century Battles 


A decisive battle in a war within a war cloth $34.95 


Twentieth-Century Battles 
cloth $27.95 


THE LAST CENTURY OF SEA POWER THE LAST CENTURY OF SEA POWER 
Volume 1 Volume 2 
From Port Arthur to Chanak, 1894-1922 From Washington to Tokyo, 1922-1945 


H. P. Willmott H. P. Willmott 
The first volume of a magisterial study of The second volume of an important new 
naval power in the 20th century analysis of 20th-century sea power 


cloth $39.95 cloth $39.95 


Ww | To Order Call: 1-800-842-6796 | Fi iota ie é O 
Or Visit: iupress.indianaedu ert years 
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NEW FROM INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Global Governance | 
and the UN Srey" 


GLOBAL GOVERNANCE AND THE UN 
An Unfinished Journey 


Thomas G. Weiss and Ramesh Thakur 
Foreword by John Gerard Ruggie 

How gaps in global governance impact the 
world’s most challenging problems 


United Nations Intellectual History Project Series 
paper $29.95 cloth $75.00 


JAZZ RELIGION, THE SECOND LINE, 
AND BLACK NEW ORLEANS 


Richard Brent Turner 
Expressions of African musical and religious 
traditions in the city’s Carnival culture 


paper $21.95 cloth $55.00 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR 

Complete Writings, Volume I 

Fragments for an Autobiography 

Antoni Tapies 

Translated by Josep Miquel Sobrer 
Catalonia’s leading contemporary visual artist 
reflects on his life and times 

Published in association with the 

Fondacié Antoni Tapies, Barcelona 

cloth $39.95 


BUSH ON THE HOME FRONT 
Domestic Policy Triumphs and Setbacks 


John D. Graham 
A comprehensive assessment of George W. 
Bush’s domestic policy record 


paper $27.95 cloth $75.00 


LIVES BEHIND THE LAWS 
The World of the Codex Hermogenianus 


Serena Connolly 
Revelations about the lives of provincials in 
the Roman Empire 


paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 


Ww To Order Call: 
Or Visit: iipre: 


MEXICANOS 
New and Expanded Edition 
A History of Mexicans in the United States 


Manuel G. Gonzales 
The dynamic story of the Mexican population 
of the United States 


paper $21.95 cloth $55.00 


RELIGION AND VIOLENCE IN EARLY 
AMERICAN METHODISM 
Taking the Kingdom by Force 


Jeffrey Williams 
The rhetoric of war against sin and its impact 
on religious life 


Religion in North America 
cloth $34.95 


THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
The East/West Encounter, Chicago, 1893 


Richard Hughes Seager 
A watershed event in American religious history 


Religion in North America 
Now in paperback $21.95 


AMERICAN CONFLUENCE 
The Missouri Frontier from Borderland 
to Border State 


Stephen Aron 
A bold history of the region where the 
American West begins 


A History of the Trans-Appalachian Frontier 
Now in paperback $21.95 


THE SPATIAL HUMANITIES 
GIS and the Future of Humanities Scholarship 


Edited by David J. Bodenhamer, 

John Corrigan, and Trevor M. Harris 
Applying the analytical tools of GIS to new 
fields of research 


Spatial Humanities 
paper $24.95 cloth $65.00 
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‘A Safe Haven 
- Harry S. Truman and the Founding of Israel... 


Allis Radosh and Ronald Radosh 


“The story of Truman’s integral role in the birth of Israel... The 
“creation of Israel remains a remarkable, odds-defying gery that : 
ate bears retelling from different angles,” ary 
wean | — New York Times Book Review oa 


BARRY § TRUMAN 


Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-059464-0 (pb) 
$16.99 ($18.99 Can.) ® 464 pages * On Sale Now 


“Red Nescnibee 


Inside the Secret U.S, -Soviet Submarine War 


z 


we, ‘ W. Craig Reed 


_ “This is an astonishing ‘andi important book.... A book 
that anyone with an interest in espionage or clandestine , 

naval operations should read.” 

_ George Friedman, author of The Next 100 Years 


William Morrow; 978-0-06- 180676-6 (he) 
$27.99 ($28.99 Can.) © 400 pages ¢ On Sale Now. 


e = Ear 
Dancirig to the Precip ice’ 
The Life of Lucie de la Tour d 


Caroline Moorehead: 

: Moorehead’s biography, draw: i oie of 

unpublished correspondenee, captures therhythm of th : 
radical contrasts in her subject life,” ies A 
~The New Yorker 


Sivas Perennial: 978- a 168442- 5 (pb). 
: sue? (NCR)-* 512 pages ¢ Ort Sale July 27. 


Only Yar 
An Informa Jistory of the 
_ Frederick Lewis 1 llen. 
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American Passage 
The History of Ellis Island 


Vincent J. Cannato 


“Anyone with a stake or even a fleeting interest in the overhaul of the 


nation’s immigration policies should read American Passage.” 
—New York Times 


Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-074274-4 (pb) 
$16.99 ($21.99 Can.) © 512 pages ¢ On Sale Now 


The Eyes of Willie McGee 
at =A A Bleody if Race, Sex, and Secrets in the Jim Crow South 


a ee : Alex Heard 








«A stout case can now be made that the execution of McGee in 
1951 launched the civil rights movement. A stunning narrative 
achievement based on a bevy of new documentary évidence. 


Essential reading for all Americans.” 
— Douglas Brinkley, author of The Great Deluge 


Harper: 978-0-06-128415-1 (hc) 
~ $26.99 ($34.99 Can. ) © 416 pages * On Sale es 


A Nation Rising | it % 
Untold Tales of Flawed. Fouadioc: Fallen Heroesy 
and Forgotten Fighters from . Aimer 5 Lee ey. 


Kenneth C. Davis _ aa) 
















“Peeling back the veneer of self-serving pie cehety patriotism, See 
Davis evokes the raw and vidlent ‘Spirit not justofan iat tae 
‘expanding nation,’ but of anecereiog and fo bai sree ees 

—Ray Raphael, author of Founders. Pe Ce a ee 





Saiithetitan: 978-0-06-111820-3 én 
$27.99 oes eal = * On Sale — 
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‘The leatils Syndrome 
A History of American Einlerrs 


- Peter Beinart 


» “Beinart has written a vivid, empathetic, and convincing history. 
of the mén and ideas that have shaped the ambitions of American 
foreign policy during the last century—a story in which human” 
fallibility and idealism flow together... [H]is book is not mee 
timely; it is indispensible.” _ : ogee 
—Steve Coll, author of Ghost Wars Rent eee 


Harper: 978-6.06- 145646-6 (hc) 
$27.99 ($35. . ea d ° 496 pages * On Sale Now 
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New from PALGRAVE MACMILLAN 


The Greater Middle 
East and the Cold War 


Seen ras ts 


eee MAY Le AMR G CAO e- Te TOM ET etree Teel B 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ABROAD 
Nature, Empire, and the Journey of an 
American President 

J. Lee Thompson 

2010 / 236 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-10277-4 / $35.00 hc. (C$42.00) 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
Struggle and Resistance 

William T. Martin Riches 

Studies in Contemporary History 

June 2010 / 304 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-23706-3 / $19.00 pb. (C$23.00) 


VOLUNTARY ACTION AND ILLEGAL DRUGS 
Health and Society in Britain Since the 1960s 

Alex Mold and Virginia Berridge 

Science, Technology and Medicine in Modern History 

2010 / 288 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-52140-7 / $90.00 hc. (C$109.00) 


ELIZABETH | 

The Voice of a Monarch 

llona Bell 

Queenship and Power 

June 2010 / 240 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62106-0 / $26.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


MARSHALL 

Lessons in Leadership 

H. Paul Jeffers; Foreword by General Wesley K. Clark 
Great Generals 

June 2010 / 224 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61416-1 / $22.00 hc. (C$26.00) 


Devcecsceese 


FDR’S FUNERAL TRAIN 

A Betrayed Widow, a Soviet Spy, and a Presidency 
in the Balance 

Robert Klara 

2010 / 272 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-61914-2 / $27.00 hc. (C$32.00) 


HENRY KNOX 

Visionary General of the American Revolution 
Mark Puls 

2010 / 288 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-62388-0 / $17.00 pb. (C$20.00) 


LINCOLN AND MCCLELLAN 

The Troubled Partnership between a President 
and His General 

John C. Waugh 

2010 / 272 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-6 1349-2 / $27.00 hc. (C$32.00) 


THE LIFE OF HERBERT HOOVER 
Imperfect Visionary, 1918-1928 

Kendrick A. Clements 

June 2010 / 624 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-10308-5 / $60.00 hc. (C$72.00) 


THE GREATER MIDDLE EAST AND 

THE COLD WAR 

US Foreign Policy Under Eisenhower and Kennedy 
Roby C. Barrett 

Library of International Relations 

July 2010 / 520 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-84885-261-7 / $30.00 pb. (C$36.00) 
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Manchester University Press, Pluto Press and Zed Books 
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EarLty MopERN EUROPE 


ae CU ate 


FROM: 
New World Gold 2 
Cultural Anxiety and Monetary Disorder 
in Early Modern Spain 

Elvira Vilches 

“Vilches has digested an impressive array of sources, 
from late medieval theologians and chroniclers of the 
American ‘discovery’ through mercantilists and arbi- 
tristas to modern economists. She not only explains 
how the influx of American gold and silver and the 
expanding credit and annuities market altered the 
Spanish economy, but also how Spain’s sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century economic writers, theologians, 
historians, and literary artists understood or misunder- 
stood them.”—Margaret R. Greer, Duke University 
CLOTH $45.00 





The Other Voice in Early Modern Eijrope: 
A Woman Who Defends All 


the Persons of Her Sex ' 
Selected Philosophical and Moral Writings = 
Gabrielle Suchon ae 
Edited and Translated by Domna C. Stanton and 
Rebecca M. Wilkin 


During the reign of Louis XIV, Gabrielle Suchon 
(1623-1703) was the most forceful female voice in 
France, advocating women’s freedom and self-determi- 
nation, access to knowledge, and assertion of author- 
ity. This volume collects Suchon’s writing from two 
works—Treatise on Ethics and Politics (1693) and On 
the Celibate Life Freely Chosen; or, Life without Commit- 
ments (1700). 

PAPER $35.00 


Debate of the Romance of the Rose 
Christine de Pizan 
Edited and Translated by David F. Hult 


In Debate of the “Romance of the Rose,” David Hult col- 
lects, along with the debate documents themselves, let- 
ters, sermons, and excerpts from other works of Pizan, 
including one from City of Ladies, that give context to 
this debate. Pizan’s supporters and detractors are heard 
alongside her own formidable, protofeminist voice. 
PAPER $35.00 


The University of Chicago Press ¢« www.press.uchicago.edu 
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HIsTory OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


NEW FROM CHICAGO 


Fireworks 
Pyrotechnic Arts and Sciences in European History 
Simon Werrett 


“A fireworks of reflections on the historical geography of 
art and science.”—H. Otto Sibum, Uppsala University 


FUR EEN “OsRKe § 


“Werrett makes many invaluable points about the 
intersections of fireworks with political, religious, 
economic, and intellectual debates, and, in his com- 
parison of fireworks in London, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg, he brilliantly underscores the contingency of the 
development of natural science.”—Pamela H. Smith, 
Columbia University 

CLOTH $45.00 


MATERIALS AND Materials and Expertise 


g in Early Modern Europe 
EXPERTISE IN- Between Market and Laboratory 


io | Edited by Ursula Klein and E. C. Spary 
F eye oe “A very valuable addition to the history of matter. A 
fascinating and thought-provoking range of stud- 
ies of mundane substances as lures to consumption, 
commerce, warfare and science.’-—Andrew Pickering, 


34 


MODERN-EUROPE 


o University of Exeter 


RKET a SSS INCU GN CLOTH $50.00 


Now in Paperback 


ENGINEERING THE REVOLUTION a: ’ . 7 
Arms & Enlightenment in France, 1763-1815 Engineering the Revolution 

Arms and Enlightenment in France, 1763-1815 
KEN ALDER Ken Alder 


sa “An outstanding book. . . . Alder illuminates a wide 
range of topics and issues related to a crucial half- 
century of French (and Western) history . . . [and] 
thoughtfully engages recent scholarship across aca- 
demic fields ranging from social studies to theories of 
modernization. . . . I believe anyone interested in such 
topics as the social role of engineers, the politics of arti- 
facts, and the military sources of social change will also 
benefit from a careful study of this remarkable book.” 
—Barton C. Hacker, Jsis 
PAPER $24.00 


The University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 
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HIsTory OF SCIENCE, 


SALLY GREGONY KONLETEDT 
HANDS-ON NATURE STUDY 


IN NORTH AMERICA 
180-4880 


BIOLOGY 
AND 
IDEOLOGY 


Edited by 
be SCM aE cya aes ae Lh | 


Lielriek Maes lar alc) 


VICTORIAN & 
f)| POPULARIZERS fm 
OF SCIENCE 
ee 
DESIGNING NATURE 

i FOR NEW AUDIENCES 


BERNARD 
LIGHTMAN 


FROM CHICAGO 


Teaching Children Science 

Hands-On Nature Study in North America, 1890=1930 
Sally Gregory Kohlstedt 

“This imaginatively conceived and exhaustively re- 
searched study explores the fuzzy border between ‘na- 
ture’ and ‘science.’ Kohlstedt shows how primary and 
secondary education in the era of modern science main- 
tained connections with the natural history traditions 
of earlier periods. She argues that the emergence of na- 
ture study curricula must be understood in the context 
of changing educational norms, the development of the 
teaching profession, and the general movement toward 
progressive reform.’—Harriet Ritvo, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

CLOTH $45.00 


Biology and Ideology from 


Descartes to Dawkins 
Edited by Denis R. Alexander 
and Ronald L. Numbers 


“A gripping book on the grey area between the use and 
abuse of biology for ideological purposes. Eugenics, 
racism and sexism, apologias for theism, vitalism, and 
atheism are just a few of the agendas that have shaped, 
and been shaped by, biological theory. Describing ex- 
trapolations that have often added to the sum of hu- 
man suffering, the essays here, from distinguished 
historians of science, are authoritative, compelling, and 
disturbing.”—John Brooke, University of Oxford 
PAPER $35.00 


Now in Paperback 


Victorian Popularizers of Science 
Designing Nature for New Audiences 
Bernard Lightman 


“A major contribution to the study of popular science 
in nineteenth-century Britain. . . . Lightman offers by 
far the fullest and most comprehensive account of the 
popularization of science in Britain during the second 
half of the nineteenth century yet to be undertaken, 
and his study revises our understanding of Victorian 
popular science in significant ways.’—Jonathan Smith, 
American Historical Review 

PAPER $38.00 


The University of Chicago Press « www.press.uchicago.edu 
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MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


FROM CHICAGO 
The Modulated Scream 


Pain in Late Medieval Culture 
Esther Cohen 
“The Modulated Scream, based on a stunning array of 
primary sources, takes a close look at the many mean- 
ings of pain in the later Middle Ages. Compassing 
ae churchmen, jurists, physicians, mystics, and the hum- 
Ben : : Age 53 ble women and men who sought cures at the shrines of 
oT saints, it is a profound study of a fundamental human 
experience."—Barbara Rosenwein, Loyola University 
Chicago 
CLOTH $49.00 


Now in Paperback 
The Medieval Origins of the Legal 


Profession 
Canonists, Civilians, and Courts 
James A. Brundage 


“Sparkling synopses of legal procedures and the roles 
of legal experts during the Roman Empire, the early 
Middle Ages, and the beginnings of the revival of Ro- 
man law in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. . . . 
Brundage’s discussion of . . . Gratian’s Decretum is 
the best lucid summary of the highly technical paleo- 
graphic and legal research one is likely to find.” 
—Thomas Kuehn, American Historical Review 

PAPER $35.00 


Or REYNAERT NEW FROM AMSTERDAM 
3 UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2 (a ; A A 
ae FO) X Of Reynaert the Fox SY 
ee Text and Facing Translation of the 7™ 
Middle Dutch Beast Epic 
Edited by André Bouwman and Bart pesantocs 
Translated by Thea Summerfield 


An entertaining reworking of the Old FrengK tale of 
SAU es Reynard the Fox, the mid-thirteenth-century Dutch 
epic Van den vos Reynaerde is one of the earliest long lit- 
en: NV fe} : : erary works in the Dutch vernacular. This charmingly 
R a v aN i e a R ) 3 illustrated volume is the first bilingual edition of the 
tale. 
PAPER $29.95 


The University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 
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Twentieth 


the TRANSFORMATION OF MOTMERMOOD in MODERM AMERICA 





Rebecca Jo Plant 


History and Political identity in Twentieth-Certury New York City 


FROM CHICAGO 
Mom 
The Transformation of Motherhood in Modern America 
Rebecca Jo Plant 
“Ranging from Gold Star Mothers through natural 
childbirth, Mom offers fresh interpretations of ma- 
jor figures such as Philip Wylie and Betty Friedan 
and makes the case for treating the decades from the 
1920s through the early 1960s as one period of sweep- 
ing change. This is essential reading for all historians 
who are interested in the gender politics of modern 
America.”—Sonya Michel, coeditor of Mothers of a 
New World 
CLOTH $37.50 


Duke Ellington’s America 
Harvey G. Cohen 


“An excellent piece of cultural history, grounded in fan- 
tastic sources, including Duke Ellington’s papers and 
scrapbooks, and interviews with his players and other 
jazzmen. . . . Cohen rightfully places Ellington in the 
forefront of African American desires for freedom, dig- 
nity, and cultural equality..—Lewis Erenberg, author 
of Swingin’ the Dream 

CLOTH $40.00 


Puerto Rican Citizen 
History and Political Identity in 
Twentieth-Century New York City 
Lorrin Thomas 


“Written with simple elegance and brilliantly engaged 
with the politics of dignity and recognition, Puerto 
Rican Citizen represents an important achievement. 
... Engaging the history of the Puerto Rican diaspo- 
ra, as well as the literature of race, imperialism, and 
national citizenship, Thomas lays the groundwork for 
a much-needed reconsideration of the significance 
of Puerto Ricans in the social history of the United 
States."—David Gutierrez, University of California, 
San Diego 

CLOTH $40.00 


The University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 





The Fiction of Narrative 
Essays on History, Literature, 
and Theory, 1957-2007 
Hayden White 
edited and with 
an introduction by 
Robert Doran 


“This volume 
confirms White's 
reputation as the 
ironic Vico for our 
times: trenchant, 
surprising, brilliant, 
indefatigable.” 
—Judith Butler, 
University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
$30.00 paperback 


Fly Away 

The Great African American 
Cultural Migrations 

Peter M. Rutkoff and 
William B. Scott 

“A deeply moving account of black 
families and their journey out of 
the American South.” 
—William Ferris, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
$45.00 hardcover 


The Harlem Renaissance 
Revisited 

Politics, Arts, and Letters 
edited by Jeffrey O. G. Ogbar 
This volume provides new insights 


into the Harlem Renaissance. 
$30.00 paperback 


Henry Walters and 
Bernard Berenson 
Collector and Connoisseur 
Stanley Mazaroff 

‘The story of the relationship 
between the founder of the Walters 
Art Museum in Baltimore and the 
eras preeminent connoisseur of 
Italian Renaissance paintings. 
$40.00 hardcover 





', Bloodshed at 
)> Little Bighorn 
tom Sitting Bull, 

§ Custer, and 
8 the Destinies 
| of Nations 

|) Tim Lehman 
© Incorporating the 
© voices of Native 
, Americans, soldiers, 
"| scouts, and women, 
© Lehman's concise, 

= compelling nar- 

— rative will forever 
change the way we think about this 
familiar event in American history. 
$19.95 paperback 


The Caning of 

Charles Sumner 

Honor, Idealism, and the 
Origins of the Civil War 
Williamjames Hull Hoffer 

A signal, violent event in the his- 
tory of the United States Congress, 
the caning of Charles Sumner on 
the Senate floor embodied the 
complex North-South cultural 
divide of the mid-19th century. 
$19.95 paperback 


What about Darwin? 

All Species of Opinion from 
Scientists, Sages, Friends, and 
Enemies Who Met, Read, 
and Discussed the Naturalist 
Who Changed the World 
Thomas F. Glick 

This unique dictionary of 
quotations presents fascinating 
observations about Darwin and 
his ideas. 

$29.95 paperback 
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Culture, conflict, aT AG 





Never Pure 

Historical Studies of Science 
as if It Was Produced by 
People with Bodies, Situated 
in Time, Space, Culture, and 
Society, and Struggling for 
Credibility and Authority 
Steven Shapin 

A wide-ranging and intensely inter- 
disciplinary collection by one of 
the most distinguished historians 


and sociologists of science. 
$30.00 paperback 


Cross-Cultural Scientific 
Exchanges in the 

Eastern Mediterranean, 
1560-1660 

Avner Ben-Zaken 

“An unusual and eclectic approach, 
in places as fascinating as a detec- 
tive story.’ —Owen Gingerich, 
Harvard University 

$60.00 hardcover 


American Nursing 

A History of Knowledge, 
Authority, and the 

Meaning of Work 

Patricia D’Antonio 

“This will become the book on the 
history of nursing.’—Susan M. 
Reverby, Wellesley College 
$30.00 paperback 


Auto Mechanics 
Technology and Expertise in 
Twentieth-Century America 
Kevin L. Borg 

“An important contribution to 
U.S. labor and economic history.” 
—Journal of American History 
$30.00 paperback 
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THE TROUBLED EMPIRE 

China in the Yuan and Ming Dynasties 
TIMOTHY BROOK 

The Mongol takeover in the 1270s changed the 
course of Chinese history. Four centuries later, 
another wave of steppe invaders would replace the 
Ming dynasty with yet another foreign occupation. 
The Troubled Empire explores what happened to 
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SO GREAT A PROFFIT 


How the East Indies Trade Transformed 
Anglo-American Capitalism 


JAMES R. FICHTER 


Before the American Revolution, colonial merchants 
were part of a trading network that spanned the 
globe. After 1783, U.S. merchants began trading in 
the East Indies independently, creating a new class 


China between these two dramatic invasions. 
Belknap Press / New in cloth / $35.00 


of investor-capitalists and the first generation of 
American millionaires. 
New in cloth / $35.00 
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The Adams Papers 


Papers of ¥ 
John Adams 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERALISM 
ALISON L. LACROIX 

LaCroix challenges the traditional account of 
republican ideology as the single dominant 
framework for eighteenth-century American 
political thought. Understanding the emerging 
federal ideology returns constitutional thought to 
the central place that it occupied for the founders. 
Federalism was not a necessary adaptation to make 


an already designed system work; it was the system. 
New in cloth / $35.00 


PAPERS OF JOHN ADAMS 
Volume 15, June 1783-January 1784 

EDITED BY GREGG L. LINT, C. JAMES 
TAYLOR, ROBERT F. KARACHUK, 
HOBSON WOODWARD, MARGARET 
A. HOGAN, SARA B. SIKES, MARY T. 
CLAFFEY, AND KAREN N. BARZILAY 


Belknap Press / Adams Papers: General Correspondence and 
Other Papers of the Adams Statesmen 
New in cloth / $105.00 


THE SHOCK OF THE GLOBAL 

The 1970s in Perspective 

EDITED BY NIALL FERGUSON, 

CHARLES S. MAIER, EREZ MANELA, 
AND DANIEL J. SARGENT 

From the vantage point of the United States or 
Western Europe, the 1970s was a time of troubles: 
economic “stagflation,” political scandal, and global 
turmoil. Yet from an international perspective it was 
a seminal decade, one that introduced the world to 
the phenomenon of “globalization,” as networks of 
interdependence bound peoples and societies in 


new and original ways. 
Belknap Press / New in cloth / $29.95 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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QUEST FOR EQUALITY 


The Failed Promise of Black-Brown Solidarity 

NEIL FOLEY 

In the wake of President Franklin Roosevelt's “Good 
Neighbor’ policy with Latin America, African 
American and Mexican American civil rights leaders 
sought ways to make that policy of respect and 
mutual obligations apply at home as well as abroad. 
Neil Foley examines the complex interplay among 
regional, national, and international politics that 
plagued their efforts to find common ground in the 
war years and beyond. 

New in cloth / $24.95 


Quest for 


HABEAS CORPUS 


From England to Empire 
PAUL D. HALLIDAY 
“[A] monumental work ... For anyone deeply 
interested in these issues it provides an invigorating 
blast against received ideas and intellectual 
complacency. Above all, it challenges us to think 
again about the foundation stones of personal 
liberty. — The Economist 
Belknap Press / New in cloth / $39.95 


NETWORK NATION 


Inventing American Telecommunications 
RICHARD R. JOHN 

In this pioneering history of the evolution of the 
telegraph and the telephone networks, Richard 
R. John demonstrates how access to these 
networks was determined not only by 
technological imperatives and economic 
incentives but also by political decision 

making at the federal, state, and 

municipal levels. 

Belknap Press / New in cloth / $39.95 
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CONFEDERATE RECKONING 


Power and Politics in the Civil War South 
STEPHANIE McCURRY 

The political project of the Confederacy was tried 
by its own people and failed. The government 

was forced to become accountable to women and 
slaves, provoking an astounding transformation of 
the slaveholders’ state. Confederate Reckoning is 
the startling story of this epic political battle in which 
women and slaves helped to decide the fate of the 


Confederacy and the outcome of the Civil War. 
New in cloth / $35.00 
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PRAYERS OF THE FAITHFUL 


The Shifting Spiritual Life of American Catholics 
JAMES P. McCARTIN 

This book traces dramatic changes in the practice of 
faith among American Catholics through evolving 
ideas about prayer. Where so many have seen 

the movement of American Catholics away from 
traditional devotional practices as a symptom of 
encroaching secularism, author James P. McCartin 
shows how the changing practice of prayer itself 
was the primary catalyst behind Catholics’ growing 


sense of spiritual independence. 
New in cloth / $25.95 









HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WWW.HUP.HARVARD.EDU 
800.405.1619 


REVOLUTIONARY COMMERCE 


Globalization and the French Monarchy 

PAUL CHENEY 

Combining the intellectual history of the 
Enlightenment, Atlantic history, and the history of 
the French Revolution, Paul Cheney explores the 
political economy of globalization in eighteenth- 
century France. The discovery of the New World 
and the rise of Europe's Atlantic economy brought 
unprecedented wealth. It also reordered the political 
balance among European states and threatened 
age-old social hierarchies within them. 

New in cloth / $49.95 


MORE PERFECT UNIONS 


The American Search for Marital Bliss 
REBECCA L. DAVIS 

The American fixation with marriage owes much 
of its intensity to a small group of reformers who 
introduced Americans to marriage counseling in 
the 1930s. Today, millions of couples seek help to 
save their marriages each year. Over the intervening 
decades, marriage counseling has powerfully 
promoted the idea that successful marriages 

are essential to both individuals’ and the 

nation's well-being. 

New in cloth / $29.95 
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THREE ANCIENT COLONIES 


Caribbean Themes and Variations 

SIDNEY W. MINTZ 

Mintz argues that in Jamaica and Haiti, creolization 
represented a tremendous creative act by enslaved 
peoples: that creolization was not a passive mixing 
of cultures, but an effort to create new hybrid 
institutions and cultural meanings to replace those 


that had been demolished by enslavement. 
New in cloth / $27.95 


PLAYING THE NUMBERS 


Gambling in Harlem between the Wars 

SHANE WHITE, STEPHEN GARTON, 
STEPHEN ROBERTSON, AND 

GRAHAM WHITE 

Playing the Numbers tells the story of this illegal 
form of gambling and the central role it played in 
the lives of African Americans who flooded into 
Harlem in the wake of World War |. For a dozen 
years the “numbers game” was one of America's 
rare black-owned businesses, turning over tens of 
millions of dollars every year. 

New in cloth / $26.95 
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SLAVERY IN INDIAN COUNTRY 


The Changing Face of Captivity in Early America 
CHRISTINA SNYDER 


“[Snyder] focuses on the evolution of slavery from 


the perspective of individual Native American 
groups. She demonstrates that captivity, before 
the arrival of Europeans, played an important role 
in Native societies, as some captives became 
kinfolk while others became slaves... Highly 


recommended.’—John Burch, Library Journal 
New in cloth / $29.95 
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NEW. from NORTEL CAROLINs 


IN THE EYE OF ALL TRADE 
Bermuda, Bermudians, and the Maritime Atlantic World, 1680-1783 
MICHAEL J. JARVIS 

s exemplary study of Bermuda and its industrious inhabitants will 

it impossible for historians to ignore the island any longer. Jarvis 
argues that the colony occupied a unique and important geographic 
position at the crossroads of the English Atlantic, that the island was 
transformed by that position, and that in turn Bermudians transformed 
the English Atlantic. He builds a persuasive and thought-provoking case 
in his careful and exhaustive work.” 
—Alison Games, Georgetown University 
704 pages $65.00 cloth 
Published for the Omohundro Institute of Early American History and Culture 


Frank Andre Gury _ FORGING DIASPORA 


Afro-Cubans and African Americans 
in a World of Empire and Jim Crow 


FRANK ANDRE GURIDY 
FORG ik f in,fhis fundamental book, Guridy painstakingly reconstructs for the first 
ING | © time how, in a world shaped by U.S. imperial interests and racist ideologies, 
black activists in the United States and Cuba created networks of coopera- 
tion and support. This is African Diaspora history at its best.” 
—Alejandro de la Fuente, University of Pittsburgh 


288 pages $59.95 cloth / $22.95 paper 
Envisioning Cuba 


‘Bratils Livin Museum 


Race, Reform, and Tradition in Bahia 


BRAZIL'S LIVING MUSEUM 

Race, Reform, and Tradition in Bahia 

ANADELIA A. ROMO 

Wd historical analysis of Bahia’s contemporary claim to embody the 
bes nce of Afro-Brazil, Romo demonstrates the critical role played by local 

elites, foreign anthropologists, and state officials in promoting cultural 

images that have stymied redress of the deep-seated and racially-based 

socioeconomic inequalities in the region. This book will be of considerable 

interest to students of anthropology, history, and cultural studies.” 

—Seth Garfield, University of Texas at Austin 


240 pages $59.95 cloth / $24.95 paper 


WhenJeney ue _ WHEN JANEY COMES MARCHING HOME 


Gene ee ‘ | Portraits of Women Combat Veterans 
LAURA BROWDER 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SASCHA PFLAEGING 
eeu but unflinching, these arresting images and stories 
men veterans who served in Iraq and Afghanistan have 
the power to stop us in our tracks and transform how we think 
about the American way of war.” 
—Christian G. Appy, author of Patriots: The Vietnam War 
Remembered from All Sides 
168 pages $35.00 cloth 


THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


at bookstores or 800-848-6224 | www.uncpress.unc.edu | visit uncpressblog.com 
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RETURNS 


EMVIN MOLLETT 


SHOUTING, EMBRAGING, AND 
DANCING WITH ECSTASY 
The ChOWTH GF HETHODISH 


18 SKEYOCNDLAND 
W740 


The Empire Within 
Postcolonial Thought and Political Activism in Sixties Montreal 
Sean Mills 


978-0-7735-3695-1 $29.95 paper | 978-0-7735-3683-8 $95.00 cloth 


“In this path-breaking book, Montreal assumes its rightful place as a central site 
of North American radicalism during the long Sixties. It is essential reading for 
US historians seeking to break free from the shell of ‘national’ history and posit 
New Leftism as an Atlantic and hemispheric phenomenon.” 

—Van Gosse, history, Franklin & Marshall College, and the author of 

Rethinking the New Left: An Interpretative History. 


y 


The River Returns 
An Environmental History of the Bow 
Christopher Armstrong, Matthew Evenden, and H.V. Nelles 


978-0-7735-3584-8 $49.95 cloth 


A revealing biography of Canada’s iconic river, from its wild youth, through its 


hard-working past, to its contemporary reconstruction. 


SHORTLISTED 
Sir John A. Macdonald Prize (Canadian Historical Association) 2010 
J. W. Dafoe Foundation Book Award 2010 


City Limits 
Perspectives on the Historical European City 
Edited by Glenn Clark, Judith Owens, and Greg T. Smith 


978-0-7735-3652-4 $32.95 paper | 978-0-7735-3651-7 $95.00 cloth 


A variety of new approaches are used to look at the early modern European city. 


Shouting, Embracing, and Dancing with Ecstasy 
The Growth of Methodism in Newfoundland, 1774—1874 

Calvin Hollett 

978-0-7735-3671-5 $85.00 cloth 


“... a revealing account, not only of an important aspect of the history of reli- 
gion in Newfoundland and Canada, but of the history of Methodism generally.” 
—Peter Neary, history, University of Western Ontario 


McGILEL-QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY PRESS 


www.mqup.ca 
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Why America Is Not a New Rome 
Vaclav Smil 


“Why America Is Not a New Rome is significant because, for the 
first time, it puts comparative perspectives on Rome and the 
United States in proper and much-needed historical context. This 
is a timely and valuable intervention.’ — Walter Scheidel, Stanford 
University 

232 pp., 57 illus., $24.95 cloth 


When the Lights Went Out 
A HISTORY OF BLACKOUTS IN AMERICA 
David E. Nye 


“David Nye's history of blackouts in America is much more than a 
history of these events. What he has given us is an insightful and 
often surprising social and cultural history of our relationship to, 
and increasing dependence on, electricity and its unseen grid’ 
— Paul Israel, Thomas A. Edison Papers Project, Rutgers University 
Visit our website to hear a podcast featuring this author + 304 pp., 26 illus., $27.95 cloth 


Urban Modernity 

CULTURAL INNOVATION IN THE SECOND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Miriam R. Levin, Sophie Forgan, Martina Hessler, 
Robert H. Kargon, and Morris Low 


"This insightful book about élites, cultural quarters, and interna- 
tional exhibitions in five cities across the globe provides a compel- 
ling account of how urban modernity was forged between 1850 
and World War |. It is essential reading for anyone interested in 
how cultural influences shaped the new urban identities of a fast- 
changing world” — Richard Rodger, University of Edinburgh 

272 pp., 25 illus., $30 doth 


Prudence and Pressure 

REPRODUCTION AND HUMAN AGENCY IN EUROPE 

AND ASIA, 1700-1900 

Noriko O. Tsuya, Wang Feng, George Alter, James Z. Lee, et al. 


"This striking comparative historical study examines the repro- 
ductive response to both short-term and long-term economic 
stress in different regional and cultural settings. It is an outstand- 
ing successor to Life Under Pressure” — Ronald Lee, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Eurasian Population and Family History series » 416 pp., 33 illus., $40 cloth 


Nowin Paper 


A Culture of Improvement 
TECHNOLOGY AND THE WESTERN MILLENNIUM 
Robert Friedel 


"A rare, detailed, nontheoretical survey that exposes the veins of in- 
vention that run through Western culture, creating an astonishing 
picture of achievement through its careful accumulation of small 
details. Under [Mr. Friedel’s] firm touch it begins to be possible to 
feel something like the primal pulse of this culture’ 

— Edward Rothstein, The New York Times 

600 pp., 117 illus., $24.95 paper 


To order call 800-405-1619 + http://mitpress.mit.edu « Visit our e-books store: http://mitpress-ebooks.mit.edu 
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FREUD ON MADISON AVENUE CITIZENS OF A CHRISTIAN NATION 
Motivation Research and Subliminal Advertis- Evangelical Missions and the Problem of Race 
ing in America in the Nineteenth Century 
Lawrence R. Samuel Derek Chang 
2010 | 232 pages | Cloth | $29.95 Politics and Culture in Modern America 

2010 | 240 pages | Cloth | $39.95 


on 
Madison 
Avenue 


THROUGH THE HISTORY OF THE COLD ; 
WAR NEW IN PAPERBACK 


The Correspondence of George F Kennan and GROUP HARMONY 
Lawnence R. SAMUEL John Lukacs The Black Urban Roots of Rhythm & Blues 


: __| Edited by John Lukacs Stuart L. Goosman 
eee §—- 2010 | 224 pages | Cloth | $39.95 2010 | 304 pages | 15iillus. | Paper | $24.95 


MORALITY’S MUDDY WATERS SENECA POSSESSED 
Ethical Quandarles in Modern America Indians, Witchcraft, and Power in the Early 
George Cotkin American Republic 
2010 | 304 pages | Cloth | $29.95 Matthew Dennis 
Early American Studies 
CIVITAS BY DESIGN 2010 | 320 pages | 16 illus. | Cloth | $45.00 


Building Better Communities, from the Garden 
City to the New Urbanism COMMERCE BY A FROZEN SEA 


Howard Gillette, Jr. Native Americans and the European Fur Trade 
2010 | 216 pages | 36 illus. | Cloth | $34.95 Ann M. Carlos and Frank D. Lewis 
2010 | 264 pages | 25 illus. | Cloth | $49.95 
THE BEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN 
THE WORLD DEATH IN THE NEW WORLD 
Bigensps Railroads, Trucks, Airlines, and American Cross-Cultural Encounters, 1492-1800 
Public Policy in the Twentieth Century Erik R. Seeman 


Mark H. Rose, Bruce E. Seely, and Paul, Early American Studies 
Barret Mar 2010 | 384 pages | 28 illus | Cloth | $45.00 


2010 | 344 pages | 17 illus. | Paper | $24.95 


hit DN has 
Levey aero Prothane 


SEALED WITH BLOOD 

THE PURPOSES OF PARADISE War, Sacrifice, and Memory in Revolutionary 
U.S. Tourism and Empire in Cuba and Hawai'i “erica 

Christine Skwiot Sarah J. Purcell | 

2010 | 256 pages | 17ilus. |/Cloth | $39.95 Early American Studies 

2010 | 288 pages | 15 illus. | Paper | $24.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 
POPILAR IDEOLOGIES FRIENDS AND STRANGERS 


: ye Dee dic Mass Culture at Mid-Century The Making of a Creole Culture in Colonial 
> New World 9) oycan Smulyan Pennsylvania 


2010 | 208 pages | 10illus, | Paper | $22.50 John Smolenski 
Early American Studies 


NEW IN PAPERBACK May 2010 | 392 pages | 15 illus. | Cloth | $45.00 


MALL MAKER 

Victor Gruen, Architect of an American Dream 
M. Jeffrey Hardwick 

2010 | 288 pages | 47 illus. | Paper | $24.95 


A TOWN IN-BETWEEN 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and the Early Mid- 
Atlantic Interior 

Judith Ridner 

Early American Studies 

2010 | 320 pages | 17 illus. | Cloth | $49.95 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA www.pennpress.org 
PRESS 800-537-5487 





New from Virginia 


Cosmopolitan 
Patriots 
Americans in Paris 


in the Age of Revolution 


PHILipp ZIESCHE 


“By focusing on the experi- 

ences and attendant anxieties, 

thrills, and frustrations of a 

small number of highly literate 

Americans residing in Paris in the 1790s, Philipp 
Ziesche offers us a fresh vantage point for considering 
a classic historical question: what was the relationship 
between the American and French Revolutions? 
Cosmopolitan Patriots eschews simplistic answers 
and, in fascinating detail, reveals nation-building as a 
complex process that posed similar problems of inclu- 
sion and exclusion on both sides of the eighteenth- 
century Atlantic world.”—Sopuia RoseENFELD, author 
of A Revolution in Language: The Problem of Signs in 
Late Eighteenth-Century France 


Jeffersonian America 
$39.50 cloth 


Beyond the Royal Gaze Neil Kadesh 


Beyond the 


Royal Gaze 
Clanship and Public 
Healing in Buganda 


Net KopeEsu 


“Beyond the Royal Gaze is an 
important work of eastern 
African history. Neil Kodesh 
rethinks concepts of regional 
history and shows that nodes of authority emerged 
around the capacity of shrines, spirits, and mediums 
to heal individual and collective misfortune. In the 
process, this original book changes our understand- 
ing of both clanship and the history of a major king- 
dom’s centralization.” —STEVEN FEIERMAN, 
University of Pennsylvania, author of Peasant 
Intellectuals: Anthropology and History in Tanzania 


$45.00 cloth 
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Old World, 
New World 


America and Europe in 
the Age of Jefferson 


OLD 
WORLD, 
NEW — 


America and Europe in the |) 


Edited by Ae of Freon 
LEONARD J. SADOSKY, & 
PETER NICOLAISEN, 
Peter S. Onur, and 
ANDREW J. 

O°’ SHAUGHNESSY 


‘EDITED BY LEONARD |. SAUC3KY, 
PUTER MICOLALSRN, PETERS ONUE, 
AND AMUREW J. OSMADGHNEASY 


“This is an impressive volume of essays that explores 
the contested relationship of Europe and America 
during the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary era. 
Diplomacy and politics form the kernel of the collec- 
tion, but environmental history, the history of letters, 
agricultural history, art history, and women’s history 
are also included. The common thread is, of course, 
Jefferson, and the people who surround him. His 
world is richly illumined by this study.” 

—PuiLip Morean, Harry C. Black Professor of 
History, Johns Hopkins University, coeditor of 
Strangers within the Realm: Cultural Margins of the 
First British Empire 


Jeffersonian America 
$59.50 cloth 


New in Paper 

Witchcraft and the Papacy 

An Account Drawing on the Formerly Secret 
Records of the Roman Inquisition 


Rainer DECKER 
Translated by H. C. Er1K MipELFoRT 


Originally published as Die Papste und die Hexen, 
Witchcraft and the Papacy is based on newly available 
materials and traces the role of the papacy in witch- 
craft prosecutions from medieval times to the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Studies in Early Modern German History 
$22.50 paper 


an 

M4 

University of Virginia Press 
800-831-3406 www.upress.virginia.edu 
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Edward Said 


A Legacy of Emancipation 

and Representation 

ADEL ISKANDAR and HAKEM RUSTOM, 
Editors 


“This remarkable volume helps to ensure that 
our conversation with Edward Said continues; 
all the articles in it draw their material or their 
inspiration from his work, and their diversity and 
richness are a testament to his extraordinary 


legacy.” —Ahdaf Soueif, author of 
The Map of Love, Booker Prize finalist 


$29.95 paper, $65.00 cloth 


Parasites 


Tales of Humanity’s Most 
Unwelcome Guests 


ROSEMARY DRISDELLE 


“A fresh and exciting spin on the past and 
current history of parasites; a far too often 
disdained and ignored presence among us. 
Drisdelle’s anecdotes make one of society’s 
most dreaded entities accessible as well as 
enjoyable. Parasites and its historical insights 
have the ability to change society’s view of and 
response to parasites amongst us.” 

—Richard Saffern, bedbug.com 
$27.50 cloth 


A Malleable Map 


Geographies of Restoration 
in Central Japan, 1600-1912 


KAREN WIGEN 


“A striking example of what a historically deep, 
learned, and meticulous examination of maps 
and geographical place-making can teach us. 
Wigen’s compelling analysis and stunning graph- 
ics set a new standard for understanding the 
production of spatial identity.” 

—James C. Scott, Yale University 
Asia: Local Studies/Global Themes, $39.95 cloth 


A bookstores or www.ucpress.edu 





New in Paperback 


Pineapple Culture 


A History of the Tropical 
and Temperate Zones 


GARY Y. OKIHIRO 
California World History Library, $17.95 paper 


Speaking to History 
The Story of King Goujian in 
Twentieth-Century China 


PAUL A. COHEN 
Foreword by John R. Gillis 
Asia: Local Studies/Global Themes, $24.95 paper 


Khubilai Khan’s Lost Fleet 


In Search of a Legendary Armada 


JAMES P. DELGADO 
$17.95 paper 


aS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





KANSAS 


THE LOOK OF 


CATHOLICS 


ANTHONY BURKE SMITH 


GHAYOON A. TENSTALL 


Blood on the Snow 
The Carpathian Winter War of 1915 
Graydon A. Tunstall 


“With bold, powerful brush strokes, Tunstall paints 
a picture of horrendous death in the Carpathian 
Mountains. Austria-Hungary and Russia each lost 
about one million men, making the battle more 
costly than the better known ones of Verdun and 
the Somme 1916. Meticulously researched and well 
written, this is military history at its finest. A must 
read.”—Holger H. Herwig, author of The Marne, 1914 


“An essential book for all World War I libraries.” 
—Robert M. Citino, author of The German Way 
of War 
Modern War Studies 
272 pages, 20 photographs, Cloth $29.95 


The Look of Catholics 


Portrayals in Popular Culture from the 
Great Depression to the Cold War 
Anthony Burke Smith 


“A wonderfully exciting book that will be widely 
hailed as a landmark achievement, confirm the 
author's stature as the leading scholar of Catholic 
popular culture, and be consulted by scholars and 
their students for decades to come.”—James T. 
Fisher, author of Communion of Immigrants: A 
History of Catholics in America 


CultureAmerica 
280 pages, 14 photographs, Cloth $34.95 
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NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Hitler’s Police Battalions 
Enforcing Racial War in the East 

Edward B. Westermann 

“A well-written addition to the corpus of literature 
on Germany and the war, especially on the 
Eastern Front. It is essential for any student of 


that theater, and of German occupation policies.” 
—wWorld War II 


Modern War Studies 
346 pages, 19 photographs, Paper $24.95 


Making San Francisco American 
Cultural Frontiers in the Urban West, 
1846-1906 

Barbara Berglund 

“A detailed, elegant, and convincing explanation of 
how San Francisco evolved from a wild and woolly 
frontier boomtown into ‘a civilized, conquered, and 
thus fully American place.”,—H-Net Reviews 

312 pages, 39 photographs, Paper $19.95 


Survival of Rural America 

Small Victories and Bitter Harvests 
Richard E. Wood 

“Wood generally comes down on the side of 
optimism, arguing for the long term prospects 
for small places. . . . Certainly worth reading and 
would make an excellent addition to many rural 
and agricultural history courses."—Western 
Historical Quarterly 

244 pages, 45 photographs, 8 maps, Paper $19.95 


John Brown to Bob Dole 
Movers and Shakers in Kansas History 
Edited by Virgil W. Dean 


“An engaging foray into Kansas history and a model 


anthology in style and format that adds significantly 
to the historiography of Kansas and the Great 
Plains.”—South Dakota History 


244 pages, 45 photographs, 8 maps, Paper $19.95 


University Press of Kansas 


Phone (785) 864-4155 - Fax (785) 864-4586 - www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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Contesting Archives 
Finding Women in the Sources 
Edited by NUPUR CHAUDHURI, 
SHERRY J. KATZ, and MARY 
ELIZABETH PERRY 

Foreword by Antoinette Burton 


Finding that women’s voices and 

their texts were often obscured or lost 
altogether, the contributors of Contesting 
Archives have developed many new 
methodologies for creating unique 
archives and uncovering more evidence 
by reading documents “against the grain,” 
weaving together many layers of informa- 
tion to reveal complexities and working 
collectively to reconstruct the lives of 
women in the past. 


*Cloth $70.00; Paper $25.00 


Spirit of Rebellion 

Labor and Religion in the 

New Cotton South 

JAROD ROLL 

Winner of the Herbert G. Gutman Prize 
from the Labor and Working-Class History 
Association 

“A terrific book. Roll’s emphasis on 
agrarian protest as a labor struggle is re- 
freshing and informative, and his reading 
of the religious terrain of this important 
social movement is pathbreaking” 
—Ken Fones-Wolf, author of Glass 
Towns: Industry, Labor, and Political 
Economy in Appalachia, 1890-1930s 

Illus. *Cloth $80.00; Paper $30.00 

The Working Class in American History 


The End of Amateurism in 
American Track and Field 
JOSEPH M. TURRINI 


“Broadly conceived and thorough in 

its analysis, The End of Amateurism in 
American Track and Field examines the 
power relations in track and field and 
shows how track athletes successfully 
negotiated labor issues. Joseph M. Turrini 
offers heretofore uncovered stories and 
events in track and field that help explain 
the inner workings of sport as social 

and political institutions’ —David K. 
Wiggins, author of Glory Bound: Black 
Athletes in a White World 

Illus. *Cloth $75.00; Paper $25.00 

Sport and Society 


Birth Control on Main Street 
Organizing Clinics in the United 
States, 1916-1939 

CATHY MORAN HAJO 


“This useful, practical history of birth 
control approaches the topic from the 
unique perspective of the clinic. Cathy 
Moran Hajo offers a complete picture of 
how ideas about birth control affected 
everyday women.’—Wendy Kline, author 
of Building a Better Race: Gender, Sexual- 
ity, and Eugenics from the Turn of the 
Century to the Baby Boom 


Illus. *Cloth $75.00; Paper $25.00 


Chinese American Transnational 
Politics 

HIM MARK LAI 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
Madeline Y. Hsu 

“A remarkable collection that shows the 
dedication, diligence, and accomplish- 
ments of Him Mark Lai, an amateur 
historian who devoted himself to 
researching and writing the history of 
Chinese American communities. Lai’s 
command of the sources and his commit- 
ment to a faithful recording of Chinese 
American history are extraordinary.” 
—Rengqiu Yu, author of To Save China, 
To Save Ourselves: The Chinese Hand 
Laundry Alliance of New York 

*Cloth $75.00; Paper $30.00 

The Asian American Experience 


jMarcha! 
Latino Chicago and the Immigrant 
Rights Movement 


Edited by AMALIA PALLARES and 
NILDA FLORES-GONZALEZ 


“:Marcha! brings together a diverse array 
of complementary analyses of the key ac- 
tors, ideas, and institutions of the spring 
2006 immigrant rights mobilization, the 
largest single wave of street protests in 
US. history” —Jonathan Fox, author of 
Accountability Politics: Power and Voice 
in Rural Mexico 

illus. *Cloth $75.00; Paper $30.00 

Latinos in Chicago and the Midwest 


The Selected Papers of 
Margaret Sanger, Volume 3 

The Politics of Planned Parenthood, 
1939-1966 

Edited by ESTHER KATZ 

Cathy Moran Hajo and Peter C. 

Engelman, Associate Editors 

“This volume provides accurate, dramatic 
context to the often conflicting struggle 
to make birth control acceptable in 
American culture and to make it a global 
movement.—Allida M. Black, editor and 
director of The Eleanor Roosevelt Papers 
Project 

Illus, *Cloth $80.00 


A Parisienne in Chicago 
Impressions of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition 

MADAME LEON GRANDIN 

Translated and with an Introduction by 
Mary Beth Raycratt, with an essay by 
Arnold Lewis 

“An excellent foreign traveler's account 
of Chicago, the 1893 World’s Columbian 
Exposition, New York City, and travel by 
ocean liner and train. The book provides 
wonderful commentary on gender 
relations and the contrast between 
Americans and the French.”’—Perry Duis, 
author of Challenging Chicago: Coping 
with Everyday Life, 1837-1920 


lus. Cloth $50.00 


*Unjacketed 
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NTS Publications from the 





New Essays 
on American 
Constitutional History 


is a new series published by the American 
Historical Association, in association with 
the Institute for Constitutional Studies. The 
essays are intended to provide both students 
and teachers with brief, accessible, and 
reliable introductions to some of the most 
important aspects of American constitutional 
development and reflect the leading 
scholarship in the field and address topics that 
are classic, timely, and always important. 


The first three titles in this new series—The War 
Powers: Original and Contemporary by Louis 
Fisher, Women and the U.S. Constitution, 
1776-1920 by Jean H. Baker, The Rights 
Revolution in the Twentieth Century by Mark 
V. Tushnet—are now available. A fourth title— 
Federalism Before and After the Fourteenth 
Amendment by James W. Ely Jr.—will be 
available at the end of 2009, and a fifth— 
Race and the Constitution, 1776-1896 by 
Paul Finkelman—is forthcoming in 2010. 





www.historians.org/pubshop 
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Empire for Liberty 
A History of American Imperialism from Benjamin Franklin 
to Paul Wolfowitz 


Richard H. Immerman 


“Immerman tackles the idea of empire, a concept that Americans have 
preferred not to talk about and historians have shied away from. Given the 
importance of the topic and the ongoing debate over the future of U.S. 
foreign policy, this book should attract a readership beyond academia.” 
—George C. Herring, author of From Colony to Superpower 


Cloth $24.95 978-0-691-12762-0 


The Rise and Fall of Modern 


American Conservatism 
A Short History 


David Farber 


“A compelling book. With verve and skill, Farber offers a penetrating 
and persuasive concise history of modern American conservatism. This 
volume will prove immensely valuable to anyone interested in recent 
American politics.” 

—Bruce J. Schulman, author of The Seventies 


Cloth $29.95 978-0-691-12915-0 


Afghanistan 
A Cultural and Political History 
Thomas Barfield 


“Barfield’s book will become the single best source on Afghan history and 
politics virtually overnight. His deep knowledge of Afghanistan enables 
him to range widely and knit together a very coherent narrative with a 
conceptual clarity that is pretty rare.” 

—James C. Scott, author of Seeing Like a State 


Princeton Studies in Muslim Politics 
Dale F. Eickelman and Augustus Richard Norton, Series Editors 
Cloth $29.95 978-0-691-14568-6 


Reconstructing the Roman Republic 

An Ancient Political Culture and Modern Research 

Karl-]. Holkeskamp 

Translated by Henry Heitmann-Gordon 

Revised, updated, and augmented by the author 

“Holkeskamp’s book represents a summary of the main scholarly questions 
aired over the last generation or so, as well as a plea for new directions and 


more dialogue.” 
—Harriet I. Flower, author of Roman Republics 


Cloth $35.00 978-0-691-14038-4 
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"Early Modern | 
Jewry 


A New Cultural History 


Not Even Past 
Barack Obama and the Burden of Race 
Thomas J. Sugrue 


“Sugrue vividly reconstructs the America in which Barack Obama came 
of age and expertly probes the varied political and intellectual influences 
that have shaped our president’s thinking about race and civil rights. No 
one has written about the complexities of racial politics nor Obamas 
racial compromises with more skill, insight, or erudition.” 

—Gary Gerstle, author of American Crucible 


The Lawrence Stone Lectures 
Cloth $24.95 978-0-691-13730-8 


Early Modern Jewry 
A New Cultural History 
David B. Ruderman 


“This is an entirely original book that for the first time offers a sustained 
and persuasive argument for a distinct early modern period in Jewish 
history. Ruderman provides a synthetic account of the period based on a 
masterful command of the primary and secondary scholarship.” 
—David Sorkin, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Cloth $35.00 978-0-691-14464-1 


Empires in World History 
Power and the Politics of Difference 


Jane Burbank & Frederick Cooper 


“A major corrective to much of the literature about empire, this is 
destined to become a classic: it tackles a huge and topical theme, and 
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